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TO  tun 


FIRST  EDITION. 


It  may  seem  surprising  that  the  English,  who  have  employed  their  talents  suc- 
cessfully in  every  hranch  of  literature,  and  in  none  more  than  in  that  of  philology, 
diould  yet  have  fallen  below  other  nations  in  the  study  of  their  synonymes :  it  cannot 
however  be  denied  i^at,  whilst  the  French  and  Germans  have  had  several  considerable 
works  on  the  subject,  we  have  not  a  single  writer  who  has  treated  it  in  a  scientific 
manner  adequate  to  its  importance :  not  that  I  wish  by  this  remark  to  depreciate  the 
labours  of  those  who  have  prpf^dcd  me ;  but  simply  to  assign  it  as  a  reason  why  I 
have  now  been  induced  to  come  forward  with  an  attempt  to  fill  up  what  is  considered 
a  chasm  in  English  literature. 

In  the  prosecution  of  my  undertaking,  I  have  profited  by  every  thing  which  has 
been  written  in  any  language  upon  the  subject ;  and  although  I  always  pursued  my 
own  train  of  thought,  yet  whenever  1  met  with  any  thing  deserving  of  notice  I 
adopted  it,  and  referred  it  to  the  author  in  a  note.  I  had  not  proceeded  far  before  I 
found  it  necessary  to  restrict  myself  in  the  choice  of  my  materials ;  and  accordingly 
laid  it  down  as  a  rule  not  to  compare  any  words  together  which  were  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  striking  features  in  their  signification,  such  as  abandon 
and  quit,  which  require  a  comparison  with  others,  though  not  necessarily  with  them- 
selves ;  for  the  same  reason  I  thought  fit  to  limit  myself,  as  a  rule,  to  one  authority 
for  each  word,  unless  where  the  case  seemed  to  require  frurther  exemplification. 

Although  a  work  of  this  description  does  not  affiird  much  scope  for  system  and 
arrangement,  yet  I  laid  down  to  myself  the  plan  of  arranging  the  words  according  to 
the  extent  or  universality  of  their  acceptation,  placing  those  first  which  had  the  most 
general  sense  and  application,  and  the  rest  in  order.  By  this  plan  I  found  myself 
greatly  aided  in  analysing  their  difierences,  and  I  trust  that  the  reader  will  thereby 
be  equally  benefitted.  In,  the  choice  of  authorities  I  have  been  guided  by  various 
condderations ;  namely,  the  appropriateness  of  the  examples ;  the  classic  purity  of 
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the  author;  the  justness  of  the  sentiment;  and,  last  of  all,  the  variety  of  the 
writers :  but  I  am  -persuaded  that  the  reader  will  not  be  dissatisfied  to  find  that  I 
have  shown  a  decided  preference  to  such  authors  as  Addison,  Johnson,  Dryden,  Pope, 
Milton,  &c.  At  the  same  time  it  is  but  just  to  observe  that  this  selection  of 
authorities  has  been  made  by  an  actual  perusal  of  the  authors,  without  the  assistance 
of  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

For  the  sentiments  scattered  through  this  work  I  offer  no  apology,  although  I  am 
aware  that  they  will  not  fall  in  with  the  views  of  many  who  may  be  competent  to 
decide  on  its  literary  merits.  I  write  not  to  please  or  displease  any  description  of 
persons ;  but  I  trust  that  what  I  have  written  according  to  the  dictates  of  my  mind 
will  meet  the  approbation  of  those  whose  good  opinion  I  am  most  solidtous  to  obtain. 
Should  any  object  to  the  introduction  of  morality  in  a  work  of  science,  I  beg  them 
to  consider,  that  a  writer,  whose  business  it  was  to  mark  the  nice  shades  of  distinction 
between  words  closely  allied,  coidd  not  do  justice  to  his  subject  without  entering 
into  all  the  relations  of  society,  and  showing,  firom  the  acknowledged  sense  of  many 
moral  and  religious  terms,  what  has  been  the  general  sense  of  mankind  on  many 
of  the  most  important  questions  which  have  agitated  the  world.  My  first  object 
certainly  has  been  to  assist  the  philological  inquirer  in  ascertaining  the  force  and 
comprehension  of  the  English  language ;  yet  I  should  have  thought  my  work  but 
half  completed  had  I  made  it  a  mcro  re^stpr  of  verbal  distinctions.  While  others 
seize  ovcij  upiMirtuuiiy  unblushingly  to  avow  and  zealously  to  propagate  opinions 
destructive  of  good  order,  it  would  ill  become  any  individual  of  contrary  sentiments 
to  shrink  from  stating  his  convictions,  when  called  upon  as  he  seems  to  be  by  an 
occasion  like  that  which  has  now  offered  itself.  As  to  the  rest,  I  throw  myself  on 
the  indulgence  of  the  public,  with  the  assurance  that  having  used  every  endeavour 
to  deserve  their  approbation,  I  shall  not  make  an  appeal  to  their  candour  in  vain. 
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A  Quarto  Edition  of  the  English  Synontmes  having  now 
become  desirable,  to  suit  with  his  other  works,  the  Author  has 
for  some  time  past  occupied  himself  in  making  such  additions 
and  improvements,  as  he  deems  calculated  materially  to  enhance 
its  value  as  a  work  of  criticism.  The  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment of  the  words  is  exchanged  for  one  of  a  more  scientific  cha- 
racter, arising  from  their  alliance  in  sense  or  from  the  general  nature 
of  the  subjects :  thus  affording  the  advantage  of  a  more  connected 
explanation  of  terms,  more  or  less  allied  to  each  other.  At  the  same 
time  the  purpose  of  reference  is  more  fully  answered  by  an  Index 
so  copious  that  the  reader  may  immediately  turn  to  the  particular 
article  sought  for.  The  subject  matter  of  several  articles  has  been 
considerably  enlarged,  and  such  amplifications  admitted  as  may  serve 
to  place  the  Synonymes  in  a  clearer  point  of  view,  particularly  by 
comparing  them  with  the  corresponding  words  in  the  original  languages 
whence  they  are  derived.  The  English  Quotations  have  likewise 
undergone  several  alterations  both  in  their  number  and  order,  so  as  to 
adapt  them  to  the  other  changes  which  have  been  introduced  through- 
out  the   work. 
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To  Afflict — to  afflict,  distress,  trouble 50S 

Affliction — affliction,  grief,  sonow 50S 

A^LVXNCB — ^riches,  wealth,  opulence,  affluence    40S 

To  Affobd — to  afford,  yield,  jnoduoe 889 

To  Affobo— to  give,  afford,  spare 143 

Affrat — quarrel,  hroil,  feud,  affinty  or  firay  ..........    101 

Affbomt — a&ont,  insult,  outrage 6S 

Affbomt— ofience,  trespass  transgrcssioii,  misdemeanor, 

misdeed,  affront.. 81 

Afbais— afraid,  fearful,  timorous^  timid 954 

Aftek — after,  behind SIS 

A«s— generatkn,  age 300 

Ask — time,  period,  age,  date,  *ra,  epodia igs 

Absd — elderly,  aged,  old S99 

AoBMOT — action,  agency,  operation SS8 

Asbht — actor,  agent S41 

AeBMT — ^minister,  agent 320 

AoBMT— &ctogr,  agent 400 

TeAooBAVATx — to  aggravate,    irritate,    provoke,  exas- 
perate, tantalise 8S 

To  AseBiiVATX — ^to  heighten,  raise,  aggravate 4S5 

AooBBaeoK — aggressor,  assailant 76 

AflSLB — active,  brisk,  agile,  nimUe 3S9 

To  AeiTATB — to  shake,  agitate,  toss S50 

AsiTATiON — agitation,  emotion,  trepidation,  tremor .    S56 

AoONT — distress^  anxiety,  anguish,  agony 500 

AsoMT — pain,  pang,  agony,  anguish 501 

To  AoBBB — to  agree,  accord,  suit 128 

To  AeaxB— -to  accede,  consent,  eampkj,  aeqniesoe,  agree,  127 

To  AoBBB— to  agree,  eoindde,  concur    1S7 

A^uoABiiX — agreeaUe,  pleasant,  {^easing 128 

AoBBBABLB — confonoaUe,  agreeable,  suitable ISO 

AotBBXBNT — agreement,  contract,  covenant,  compact. 


127 

AcmciTi<Tinti9T — fartutr,  husbeadman,  a^cdUurist. . . .  S97 

To  Aii>— to  help,  assist,  aid,  succour,  relieve 488 

AxB — aim,  object,  end S79 

Am — tendency,  drift,  scope,  aim S80 

To  Aim — to  aim,  point,  level  S80 

To  Anc — to  aim,  aspire    ^ 880 

To  Am — ^to  endeavour,  aim,  strive,  struggle 375 

Aim — air,  manner 187 

Am     nir,  mien,  look ' 188 

Am — appearance,  air,  aspect   605 

Ai.m:bity — alertness,  alacri^ 340 

AiiAXis — alarm,  terror,  firif^t,  consternation 852 

A1.BBTNB88— alertness,  alacrity 340 

.y^^^jj,,,j^„j-«t»>4;w>  foreigner,  alien 470 


Alikb — equal,  area,  cquatde^  lake  at  afihs,  uaifonn  ....   541 

All— 4kU,  whole 27« 

All— all,  every,  each 274 

To  Allat— to  aUay,  sooth,  appease,  assuage,  mitigate  . .  43S 

To  Allbdob — ^to  adduce,  allege,  assign,  advance 519 

Allegobt — ^figure,  metaphor,  allegory,  emblem,  symbol, 

type 688 

Allboobt — parable,  allegcny 683 

To  Allbtiatb — to  alleviate,  rdiere 438 

Alliancb — alliance,  league,  confederacy   Gi5 

Alliancb — alliance,  affinity   625 

To  Allot — ^to  allot,  assign,  apportion,  distribute 152 

To  Allot — to  allot,  s^point,  daatine 152 

To  Allow — to  give,  grant,  bestow,  allow 14a 

To  Allow— to  admit,  allow,  permit,  suffer,  tolarate ....    135 

To  Allow — ^to  admit,  allow,  grant 135 

To  Allow — to  consent,  permit,  allow    184 

Allowance— allowance,  stipend,  salaiy,  wages,  hire,  pay,  145 

To  Alludb— to  allude,  refer,  hint,  sng^^    382 

To  Allcde  TO — to  glance  at,  allude  to 383 

To  Alluhb — to  allure,  tempt,  seduce,  endee,  deeoy  ....   372 

To  Allitbb — to  attract,  allure,  invite,  engage 871 

ALLinisiiENTS — attractions,  allurements,  chanas 371 

Allx — ally,  confederate,  accomplice 624 

Almanack — calendar,  almanack,  ephemeris 539 

Axons — alone,  solitary,  lonely    ,  274 

Also — also,  likewise,  too 275 

To  Altbb — to  change,  alter,  vary 319 

Altbbcation — difference,  dispute,  altercation,  quarrel. .    100 

Altebnatb — successive,  alternate 303 

Always — always,  at  all  times,  ever 282 

Auass — to  heap,  pile,  accumulate,  amass    403 

Amazbhent — wonder,    admiration,    surprise,  astonish- 
ment, amasement     495 

Ak BA88ADOR — ambassadcn-,  envoy,  plenipotentiary,  deputy,  218 

Ambiouous — ambiguous,  eqiuvocal 676 

Amenable— answerable,  responsible,  accountable,  amen- 
able     173 

To  Ambnd— to  amend,  cenrreet,  reform,  rectify,  emend, 

improve,  mend,  better    200 

Amends — restoration,  restitution,  reparation,  amends. . . .   547 
Ambnim — eranpensation,  satisfaction,  amends,  remunera- 
tion, recompense,  requital,  reward 546 

Amiable — amiable,  lovely,  bdieved 458 

Amicable— amicable,  friendly 458 

Amoboub — amcaous,  loving,  fond. 458 

Amflb — ample,  spacious,  capacious 417 

Amflb — ^plentiful,  ^enteous,  abundant,  oo[dou8,  ample. .   404 

To  Amusb — to  amuse,  divert,  enteitaki 476* 

To  Amusb — ^to  amuse,  b^ufle 477 

Amitbbmbnt — amusement,  entertainment,  diversion,  sport, 

recreation,  pastime 477 

Anathbka— 'Dtaledictioii,  eune,  imprecation,  execration, 

anathema  26 
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Anobsiors— fore&ihen,  progeniton,  snceston S99 

Anoumt— old,  andeat,  antique,  antiquated,  old-fashioned, 

obwkte 897 

.  ( formerlT,  in  times  post,  old  times  or 

Anoibot  TiMEsi      ^'y"  *^ y"*'  anaently  or  m  ancient 

I     times 899 

Anbcdotb — anecdote,  story,  tale 589 

Anbcdotbs — anecdotes,  memoirs,  chronicles,  annals  ....  587 

Anobb — anger,  resentment,  wrath,  ire,  indignation  ....  79 

Anobb — anger,  choler,  rage,  fiiry 79 

Anobb— displeasure,  anger,  disapprobation 78 

ANOLB^-comer,  angle 686 

Anobt — angry,  passionate,  hasty,  irascible 80 

Anguish — distress,  anxiety,  anguish,  agony 500 

Anouibh — pain,  pang,  agony,  anguish    501 

Andcadybbsion — animadTerdon,  critixosm,  stricture. ...  69 

To  Animadvbrt — to  censure,  animadvert,  criticise  ....  69 

Andcal — animal,  brute,  beast 653 

To  Anikatb — to  animate,  in^ire,  enliven,  cheer,  exhi- 
larate      485 

To  Animatb— 'to  encourage,  animate,  incite,  impel,  urge, 

stimulate,  instigate 360 

Anikation— animation,  life,  vivacity,  spirit 486 

AmifoaiTT — enmity,  animosity,  hostility   103 

AnnaIiS — anecdotes,  memoirs,  chronicles,  annals   587 

ToAnnbx — to  affix,  subjoin,  attach,  annex    518 

Annotation — remark,  observation,  comment,  note,  anno- 
tation, commentary 565 

To  Announcb— to  announce,  proclaim,  publish,  advertise,  553 

To  Annot — ^to  inconvenience,  annoy,  molest 515 

To  Annul — to  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal,  revoke,  annul, 

cancel. . . . ." 867 

ANsnrBR — answer,  reply,  rejoinder,  response 579 

Anbwbbable — answerable,      responsible,     accountable, 

amenable    173 

Answxbable — correspondent,  answerable,  suitable  ....  133 
Antagonist — enemy,  foe,   adversaiy,    opponent,   anta- 
gonist    102 

Antbobobnt  1  antecedent,    preceding,   foregoing,  pre- 

Antbbiob       J      vious,  anterior,  prior,  former 304 

Antioipatb — to  prevent,  anticipate   884 

Antipatht — aversion,  antipathy,  dislike,  hatred,  repug- 
nance    105 

AmniUATBD  1  old,  ancient,  antiquated,    antique,  old^ 

Antiqub        J     fashioned,  obsolete 897 

Anvbtt— care,  solicitude,  anxiety. 526 

Ahiubtt — distress,  anxiety,  anguish,  agony 500 

Ant — some,  any   ^ 878 

.Apabtmbnts— lodgings,  apartments 636 

Apathy — indifference,  insensibility,  apathy 453 

To  Afb — to  imitate,  mimick,  mock,  ape 680 

ArsRTUBB — opening,  aperture,  cavity   494 

Aphobism — axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm,  say- 
ing, adage,  proverb,  bye-word,  saw 818 


'•ge 

To  Apolooizb— to  i^xdogixe,  defend,  justify,  exculpate, 

excuse,  plead , .   170 

Apofhthbgm — axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,    apophthegm, 

saying,  adage,  proverb,  bye- word,  saw,  813 

To  Appaii— to  dismay,  daunt,  appal   353 

Appabel — apparel,  attire,  array 311 

Appabbnt — apparent,  visible,  dear,  pUin,  obvious,  evi- 
dent, manifest   604 

Appabition— vision,  apparition,  phantom,  spectre,  ghost,  607 

To  Appbab— to  look,  appear 609 

To  Appeab — ^to  seem,  appear 6l  1 

Appearance— appearance,  air,  aspect 605 

Appearance — show,  outside,  appearance,  semblance. . . .   567 

To  Appbasb — to  appease,  calm,  pacify,  quiet,  still 433 

To  Appeask— to  allay,  sooth,  appease,  assuage,  mitigate,   433 
APPBI.I.ATION— name,  appellation,  title,  denomination . .   595 

To  Applaud — to  praise,  commend,  applaud,  extol 9S 

Applause — applause,  acclamation,  plaudit 96 

Application — attention,  application,  study 583 

To  Apply — to  addict,  devote,  apply   522 

To  Apply — to  address,  apply 582 

To  Appoint — to  allot,  appoint,  destine 152 

To  Appoint— to  appoint,  order,  prescribe,  ordain 174 

To  Appoint — to  constitute,  appoint,  depute 818 

To  Appobtion — to  allot,  asngn,  apportion,  distribute  . .    1 52 
To  Appbaisb       1  to  appraise,  or  appreciate,   estimate. 

To  Appreciate  J      esteem   537 

To  Apprehend — to  apprehend,  fear,  d^^ead  354 

To  Aprrehend— to  conceive,  apprehend,  suppose,  ima- 
gine     -. 14 

To  Apprizb — to  inform,  make  known,  acquaint,  apprize,  190 
Apprized — aware,  on  one's  guard,  apprized,  conscious . .   528 

Approach — admittance,  access,  ap|nxiach 249 

To  Approach — to  approach,  approximate 250 

Approbation— assent,  consent,  approbation,  ooncurr»ice,  J  33 

Appropriate— peculiar,  appropriate,  particular 843 

To  Appropriate- to  appropriate,   usurp,  ant^te,  as- 
sume, ascribe    241 

To  Appropriate — to  appropriate,  impropriate 243 

To  Approximate — to  approach,  approximate    250 

Apt — ^ready,  apt,  prompt 340 

Apt— fit,  apt,  meet isj 

Arbiteb— judge,  umpire,  arbiter,  arbitrator 215 

Arbitrary — absolute,  despotic,  arbitrary 181 

Abbitbatob— judge,  umpire,  arbiter,  arbitrator    215 

Architect — architect,  builder 635 

Archive — record,  register,  archive 591 

Abdent — ^hot,  fieiy,  burning,  ardent goi 

Abdob — fervor,  ardor goi 

Abououb — hard,  difficult,  arduous 437 

To  Argue — to  argue,  dispute,  debate 73 

To  Argue — to  argue,  evince,  {wove    yg 

Abgumbnt— argument,  reason,  proof 19 

To  Abisb — to  arise  or  rise,  mount,  ascend,  dimb,  scale, .  848 
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To  Abisb — to  arise,  proceed,  ianie,  ^nng,  flow,  emanate,  380 

Abvb — arms,  weapons 112 

Abxt — anny,  host   112 

To  Abbaion — to  accuse,  charge,  impeach,  arraign 68 

To  Abbamob— 4o  dass,  arrange,  range 310 

To  Abrangb — to  dispose,  arrange,  digest SIO, 

Abbat — apparel,  attire,  array . ; Sll 

To  Abbttb — to  come,  anire 346 

ABBooANCB^-am^ance,  presumption 242 

Abbogancb — ^haughtiness,  disdain,  arK^anoe 53 

To  Abbogatb — to  appropriate,  usurp,  arrogate,  assume, 

ascribe    241 

Abt — art,  cunning,  deceit    667 

Abt — liunness,  trade,  profession,  art 890 

AbtfuIi — artful,  artificial,  fictitious    668 

ABTICI.B — artide,  condition,  term 396 

To  Abticui^tb — ^to  utter,  ^leak,  articulate,  pronounce,   576 

Abtificb— artifice,  trick,  finesse,  stratagem 668 

Abtificiai. — artful,  artificial,  fictitious 668 

Abtifioeb  \ 

Abtiban       Vartist,  artisan,  artificer,  mechanic S96 

Abtist        j 

AacBNDANCT— influence,  authority,  ascendancy,  sway  . .  178 
To  ABCSim — to  arise  or  rise,  mount,  ascend,  dimb,  scale,  348 
ToAscBiBE — to  appropriate,  usurp,  am^te,  assume, 

>  ascribe 241 

To  AscBiBB^ — to  ascribe,  attribute,  impute 244 

To  Ask — to  asV,  beg,  request 136 

To  Ask — to  ask,  or  ask  for,  daim,  demand 288 

To  Ask — to  ask,  inquire,  question,  interrogate 48 

AsFBCT — appearance,  air,  aspect 605 

Asferitt— acrimcmy,  tartness,  asperity,  harshness    ....   465 
To  AsFBBSB-Vto  asperse,  detract,  defame,  slander,  calum- 
niate      60 

To  AsFiBB — to  aim,  aspire 880 

To  AssAii^ — to  attack,  assail,  assault,  encounter 75 

AssAii^ANT — aggressor,  assailant 76 

To  AssAssiNATB — to  kill,  murder,  assassinate,   slay  or 

slaughter    651 

To  AsBAUi/T — to  attack,  assail,  assault,  encounter 75 

Assault — attack,  assault,  encounter,  onset,  charge    ....     76 
AssBMBLAOB — assembly,  assemblage,  group,  collection  . .    622 

To  AsBBMBLE — to  assemble,  muster,  collect   621 

To  Assemble — ^to  assemble,  convene,  convoke 622 

AasEMBLT — assembly,  assemblage,  group,  collection  ....   622 
AssKa(Bi.T — assembly,  conqpany,  meeting,  congregation, 
parliament,    diet,    congress,    convention, 

synod,  convocation,  coundl 623 

AoBEKT — assent,  consent,  approbation,  concurrence   ....    183 

To  AsssBT — to  assert,  maintain,  vindicate 551 

To  AssBBT — to  affirm,  assert 551 

Assessment — tax,  rate,  assessment 151 

To  Abskvebate — to  affirm,  asseverate,  assure,  vouch, 

avex,  protest 550 


Psga 

Aaaoiuoas — active  diligent,  industrious,  aasidnous,  labo- 
rious. . ; 888 

Assiduous — sedulous,  diligent,  assiduous   840 

To  AaaiGN — to  adduce,  alledge,  assign,  advance 519 

To  Assign — to  allot,  assign,  apportion,  distribute 1 52 

To  Assist — to  hdp,  assist,  aid,  succour,  relieve 438 

Assistant — colleague,  partner,  coadjutor,  assistant  ....   624 

Associate — associate^  companion. 619 

Association — association,  sodety,  company,  partnership,  619 

Association — association,  combination 620 

To  Assuage — to  allay,  sooth,  appease,  assuage,  mitigate,    433 

To  AssuHB— to  affect,  assume , 241 

To  Assume — ^to  appropriate,    usurp,    arrogate,   assume, 

ascribe   841 

AseuBANCE — assurance,  confidence 512 

AssuBANCE — assurance,  impudence 512 

To  AssuBE — to  affirm,   asseverate,  assure,  vouch,  aver, 

protest    550 

Astonishment — wonder,  adnnration,  surprise,  astonish- 
ment, amazement    495 

ASTBOIiOGy    1 

AsTBONOMr /»»*«'°°°»y' "*"^<«y    ^^ 

Asylum — asylum,  refuge,  shdter,  retreat 66S 

At  all  Times — always,  at  all  times,  ever. 282 

At  Last        7 

At  Length  I  ****^y' **'**'**  ^««* »«> 

To  Atone  fob — to  atone  for,  exjnate SS 

Atrocious — ^heinous,  flagrant,  flagitious,  atrocious    ....   S69 

To  Attach — to  affix,  subjoin,  attach,  annex 518 

To  Attach — to  adhere,  attach   5J9 

Attachment — attachment,  affection,  inclination '  459 

To  Attack — to  attack,  assaU,  assault,  encounter 75 

Attack — attack,  assault,  encounter,  onset,  chai^ 76 

To  Attack — to  impugn,  attadc 75 

To  Attain — to  acquire,  attain    485 

Attempt — attempt,  trial,  endeavour,  essay,  effort 878 

Attempt — attempt,  undotaking,  enter^ize 374 

To  Attend — to  accompany,  attend,  escort,  wait  on  ... .   626 
To  Attend  to — to  attend  to,  mind,  regard,  heed,  notice,  522 

To  Attend— to  attend,  hearken,  listen 5S8 

Attention — attention,  application,  study 5SS 

Attention — heed,  care,  attention 529 

Attentive — attentive,  carefuL 5S6 

Attieb — apparel,  attire,  array 311 

Attitude — action,  gesture,  gesticulation,  posture,  atti- 
tude      387 

To  Attract — to  attract,  allure,  invite,  engage 871 

ATTBACTiONS^-attractions,  aUiu-ements,  charms 371 

To  Attbibutb — to  ascribe,  attribute,  impute 244 

Attbibutb — quality,  property,  attribute. S44 

Avail — advantage,  benefit,  utility,  service,  avail,  use.  , ,   487 
Avail — signification,    avail,    importance,    consequence, 

weight,  moment 578 

Avariob — covetousness,  cupidity,  avarice 140 
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ArAiuoiov8~4Varici«>u%   auMdT,    pmiaoniMu,    aig^ 

gaidly. , 141 

AvDAciTT— -audadtjTj  effiontarjr,  i»miin»/«nii  at  hwitiiww, 

boldiie« ...» 110 

To  Atbnge— to  avenge,  rerenge,  Tindicate 80 

To  AvBB-^to  affinn,  aaaeramte,  assure,  vouch,  aver,  pro- 
test    550 

AvKR8E — adverse,  averse ..; 104 

AvsRSB-^averse,  unwilling,  backward,  loA,  idttCtant. .    104 
Aversion — aversion,  aatipathf,  diil&e,  hatted,  repag- 

nance 105 

AuGHBNTATioN — increase,  additaoa,  acoessioa,  augmraita- 

tion 414 

To  AuQUR — to  augur,  presage,  forebode,  betoken,  portend,     43 
AoGusT — magisterial,  majestic,  stately,  pompous,  august, 

dignified 569 

AviDiTir — avidity,  greediness,  eagerness 148 

Avocation — ^business,  occupation,  employment,  engage- 
ment, avocation. 389 

To  Avoid— to  avoid,  eschew,  shun,  elude. 677 

To  Avow— to  acknowledge,  own,  confess,  avow 551 

Anspicions— favoraUe,  propitioas,  auspicious 184 

Adstere — austere,  rigid,  severe,  rigorous,  stem .  . . , .  . .  464 

Author — writer,  author 397 

Authoritative — commanding,  imperative,    imperious, 

authoritative 176 

Authority — influence,  authority,  ascendancy,  sway. . . .    178 
AcTHORiTY->-f)ower,  strength,  force,  authority,  dominion,  178 

To  Authorize — to  commission,  authorise,  empower 177 

To  Await — to  await,  wait  for,  look  for,  expect. .......   512 

To  Awaken — to  awaken,  excite,  provoke,  rouse,  stir  up,  359 
Aware — aware,  ou  <me's  guiurd,  {prized,  oonscious. . . .   526 

Awe — awe,  reverence,  dread 854 

Awkward — awkward,  clumsy 966 

Awkward — awkward,  cross,  untoward,  crooked,  frowaid, 

perverse ^6 

Awry — bent,  curved,  crodced,  awry. 367 

Axiom — axLom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm,  saying, 

adage,  proverb,  byeword,  saw 213 

To  Babble — to  babble,  chatter,  chal^  prattle,  prate. . . .   677 

bI^I^aed  }  *»*' '^'^*'^' ^^"^ 313 

Backward — averse,  unwilling,  backward,  loath,  reluc- 
tant   100 

Bad — bad,  wicked,  evil 92 

Badge — mark,  badge,  stigma. s6l 

Badly— .badly,  ill ^ 

To  Bapfle — to  baffle,  defeat,  disccmcert,  ecmfbund 115 

To  BaIiANCB— to  poise,  balance. 447 

Ball — ^be,  ball g8>jr 

Band— band,  company,  ctew,  gang 625 

Band — chain,  fetter,  band,  shackle ggg 

Bane — ^bane,  pest,  ruin , ^  ^  ^  _  g^j 
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To  Bakim— to  hanidi,  azilc,  mtfd. aos 

Bankruptcy — ^insolvency,  failure,  bankruptcy. 6$ 

Banquet — feast,  banquet,  carousal,  entertainasent,  treat.  666 
To  Banter — to  deride,  mo(^  ridieale,  rally,  banter. ...  67 
Barbarous — cruel,  inhuman,  barfaawui,  brutal,  savaga. .  45£ 

Barb — bare,  naked,  unoorered 270 

Bare — bare,  scanty,  destitute «70 

Barb — bare,  mere 271 

Baretacbd — glaring,  barefaced 60S 

Bargain — agreement,  contract,  covenant,  compact,  bar- 
gain    187 

To  Bargain — to  buy,  purdmse,  bargain,  cheapen 395 

To  Barter— to  change,  exchange,  barter,  substitute. . . .   394 

To  Barter — to  exchange,  barter,  truck,  comrntite 895 

Base — base,  vile,  mean igg 

Basis — foundation,  ground,  basis 634 

Bashful— modest,  bashful,  diffident 128 

Battle — ^battle,  oMnbat,  engagement Hit 

To  Be — to  be,  exist,  subsist 255 

To  Be — to  be,  become,  grow ,   ggg 

To  Bb  agquaintbd  with— to  knvw,  be  acquainted  with,  I98 

Beam — gleam,  glimmer,  ray,  beam 602 

To  Bear — to  bcM-,  yield jgg 

To  Bbas— to  bear,  carry,  c(mvey,  transport 888 

To  Bear — to  suffer,  bear,  «ndure,  support 124 

To  Bear  down — to  overbear,  bear  down,  overpower, 

overwhelm,  subdue 117 

Beast — animal,  brute,  beast ^g 

To  Beat— to  beat,  strike,  hit '  *    n^ 

To  Beat— to  beat,  defeat,  overpower,  rout,  overthrow  . .    114 

Bbatification — beatification,  canonization 30 

Beatitude— happiness,  felicity,  bliss,  blessedness,  beati- 


tude. 


482 


Beau — gallant,  beau,  spark ^gg 

Beautiful — ^beautiful,  fine,  handsome,  pretty 36s 

To  Become— to  be,  become,  grow 256 

Becoming— becoming,  decent,  seemly,  fit,  suitable    265 

BEC<»f  ins — becoming,  comely,  gracrful s6S 

To  Bb  00N8OIOUB— to  feel,  be  sensible,  be  conscious 455 

To  Be  deficient— to  fiul,  fall  short,  be  deficient .  ....  88 

To  Bedew — to  besprinkle,  bedew 441 

To  Beg — to  beg,  desire jjg 

To  Beg— to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat,  supplicate,  im- 
plore, crave. |gg 

To  Beg — to  ask,  beg,  request jgg 

To  Begin — to  begin,  commence,  enter  upon 332 

Beginning — origin,  (niginal,  b^inning,  rise,  source. . . ,  332 

To  Bbouilb — to  amuse,  beguile 477 

Bshaviouk— behaviour,  conduct,  carriage,  department, 

demeanor -  jgg 

Behind — after,  behind g,g 

Bbhind — back,  backward,  bdiind. gig 

To  Bbhold— 40  look,  see,  bdidd,  view,  eye 610 

Beholder— lo(Aer  on,  qjectatw,  bdidder,  observer. ...  61I 
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BMLom—hiSet,  VK&,  trtUt,  tmA SO 

T«  Bblistx — to  think,  juppoie,  imagine,  betiere,  deem .     16 

Bbi.ovki»— Amiable,  lovely,  beloved ^8 

■Ibiaw — under,  below,  beneatk. 91S 

To  Bbmoan — to  bewail,  bemoan,  lament 594 

Bbnb — bend,  bent 566 

To  Bbmb— to  kan,  incline,  bend 189 

To  Bbnb — to  turn,  bend,  twist,  distort,  wring,  wiest, 

wrench. 968 

Vbnsath — mder,  below,  beneath 313 

BmsFACTioN— gift,  preseat,  donation,  benefaction. 145 

Bemsficb — living,  benefice 255 

Bbmxficsmce — benevoleiioe,  beneficence 147 

BaNxnoBMT — beneficent,  bountiful,  or  bounteoaa,  muni- 
ficent, generous,  liberal 146 

BsNKFiT — benefit,  fav«H',  kindness,  dvility 148 

Benbpit — benefit,  service,  good  office 149 

Bbnefit — advantage,  benefit,  utility,  service,  avail,  use .  487 

BsNBFiT — good,  benefit,  advantage 486 

BaNBTOLBNCB — benevidence,  beDefieeaoe. 147 

fisMKVOi<BMcs — benevdenoe,  benignity,  humanity,  kind- 
ness, tenderness 147 

BsNiGNiTT — benevolence,  benignity,  humanity,  kindness, 

tenderness 147 

Bbmt — bend,  bent 368 

Bbmt — bent,  curved,  crooked,  awry 867 

Bbnt— bent,  bias,  ineliDation,  prepossesaon 139 

foNX— turn,  bent S68 

BmutBBKD — numb,  benumbed,  torpid 449 

To  Bbqubath — to  devise,  bequeath 146 

To  Bbrbavb — to  bereave,  deprive,  strip 648 

To  Bb  kbsfonsibI/B    -t  to  guarantee,  be  tecurity,  be  re- 

To  Bs  8SCUBI3T         J      spensible,  warrant 173 

To  Bb  bbnsiblb — ^to  fed,  be  sensible,  conscious 455 

To  BESEEca — to  be^  beseech,  sidicit,  entreat,  supplicate, 

implore,  crave   136 

Bbbidbs — besides,  moreover 272 

Bbsidss — besides,  except 273 

To  Bkbtow — to  give,  grant,  bestow,  allow 142 

To  Bestow — to  confer,  bestow 150 

Bsthsbs — soon,  euiy,  betimes 289 

To  Bbtokbn — to  augur,    ^lesage,    forebode,   betoken, 

pmtend 43 

To  Bxttbb — to  amend,  ccnrect,  reform,  rectify,  emend, 

improve,  mend,  bettw 200 

To  BkwaiIi — to  bewtul,  bemoan,  lament 504 

BBTOia> — above,  over,  upam,  beyond 313 

Bias — bent,  bias,  inclination,  prepossession 139 

Bias — ^bias,  prepossession,  prejudice 140 

To  Bed— to  call,  Ud,  summon,  invite 591 

To  Bid — to  offer,  bid,  tender,  propose 149 

To  Bid  Adieu       *)  to  leave,  take  leave,  bid  farewell  ot 

To  Bid  FabewbllJ      adieu 278 

Bio— great, large, big 416 
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Bill— account,  le^oning,  kill 539 

Billow— wave,  billow,  su^,  breaker. 400 

To  Bind— to  bind,  tie 9S8 

To  Bins— to  bind,  oblige,  engage 32S 

Bishopric— bishopric,  diocese , SI 

To  Blame — to  blame,  reptav^  veproadi,  upbraid,  censure, 

condemn 66 

To  Blame — to  find  fault  with,  blame,  object  to 70 

Blameless — ^blameless,  irrq)roachable,  unUemidied,  un- 
spotted or  spotless $5 

Blast — ^breeze,  gale,  blast,  gust,  storm,  tempest,  hunrieaae,  4SS 

To  Blaze — flame,  blaze,  flash,  flare,  glare 60i 

Blemish — ^blemish,  stain,  spot,  sped.,  flaw 91 

Blemish — blemish,  defect,  &ult 91 

To  Blend — to  mix,  mingle,  Uend,  ooitfoand SSO 

Blessedness — happiness,  felicity,  bliss,  blessedness,  beati- 
tude     482 

Blind- doak,  mask,  blind,  vail 660 

Bliss — happiness,  felicity,  Uiss,  bkssedness,  bestitude  . .  462 

Bloody  1 

Bloodthibsty  J  ««°««'in«»7'  bloody,  bloodthirsty 648 

To  Blot  out — to  Uot  out,  expui^,  rase  or  erase,  effiwe, 

cancel,  obliterate 968 

Blow — blow,  stroke 114 

Blundeb — error,  mistake,  blunder , 89 

To  Boast — ^to  glory,  boast,  vaunt 675 

Boatman— waterman,  boatman,  ferryman 398 

Bodily — corporal,  corporeal,  bodily 652 

Body — body,  corpse,  carcase 652 

Boistbeous — violent,  furious,  boisterotis,  vehement,  im- 
petuous    226 

Bold — ^bold,  fearless,  intrepid,  undaunted. 35S 

BdLD — daring,  bold IH 

Bold — strenuous,  bold ill 

Boldness — audacity,  efirontery,  hardihood  or  hardiness, 

boldness no 

Bombastic — turgid,  tumid,  bombastic , 564 

Bondage — servitude,  slavey,  bondage 386 

Booty — ^booty,  spoil,  prey 646 

Border — border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  maegin,  verge,  l63 

To  Bore — to  penetrate,  pierce,  perforate,  bore 493 

To  Bocnd — to  bound,  limit,  confine,  circumsmbe,  restrict,  162 

Boundary — bounds,  boundary i<>4 

Boundary — term,  limit,  boundary 165 

Boundless — ^boundless,  unbounded,  unlimited,  infinite. .  l64 

Bounds — ^bounds,  boundary 164 

Bounteous  1  beneficent,  bountiful  or  bounteous,  muni- 

Bountiful  j      ficent,  generous,  liberal 146 

Brace — couple,  brace,  pair 540 

To  Brave — to  brave,  defy,  dare,  challenge 108 

Bravery — ^bravery,  courage,  valor,  gallantry 109 

„             >■  breach,  break,  gap,  chasm 638 

To  Break — to  break,  rack,  rend,  tear 639 
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To  Bbbak — to  break,  bruise,  squeeze,  pound,  crush ....  6S9 

To  Bbsak — to  break,  burst,  crack,  split 640 

Bbkakeb — wave,  billow,  surge,  breaker 482 

.To  Bbbso — to  breed,  engender 6SS 

Bbbbd — race,  generation,  breed 633 

Brbbdino — education,  instruction,  breeding 19* 

Bbbeze — breeze,  gale,  blast,  gust,  storm,  tempest,  hurri- 
cane    422 

Bbief — short,  brief,  concise,  succinct,  summary 323 

Bbioht— dear,  lucid,  bright,  vivid 602 

Bbiohtnkss  7  ,  .  .  .     ,      ,  .„ 

g                    I  •'"8'>*''cs*>  lustre,  splendor,  bnlUancy .  . .  599 

Bbilliamcy — ^radiance,  brilliancy 60l 

Bbim — border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  margin,  verge. .  l63 

To  Bbino — ^to  bring,  fetch,  carry 389 

Bbink — bolder,    edge,    rim   or    brim,   brink,    margin, 

verge 16S 

Bbisk — active,  brisk,  agile,  nimble 339 

Bbittlb — fragile,  fhdl,  brittle 640 

Bboad — ^large,  wide,  broad 415 

Bboil — quarrel,  broil,  feud,  afiray  or  fray 101 

To  Bbuiss — to  break,  bruise,  squeeze,  pound,  crush  ....  639 

Bbutai. — cruel,  inhuman,  barbarous,  brutal,  savage  ....  452 

Bbvte — animal,  brute,  beast 653 

To  BtTD— to  sprout,  bud „...:  421 

Buffoon — ^fool,  idiot,  bufibon 491 

To  Build — to  build,  erect,  construct 635 

To  Build — to  found,  ground,  rest,  buUd 634 

Bulk— size,  magnitude,  greatness,  bulk 415 

BuiiKY^buIky,  massive 415 

Bubdbn — weight,  burden,  load 446 

BuBDEN — ^freight,  cargo,  lading,  load,  burden 400 

BuBDENBOME — hoavy,  burdensome,  weighty,  ponderous. .  446 

BuBLUi — burial,  interment,  sepulture 29 

BuBLESQUB — wit,  humor,  satire,  irony,  burlesque 8 

BuBNiNO — ^hot,  fiery,  burning,  ardent 60l 

To  BuBST — to  break,  burst,  crack,  split 640 

Business — ^business,    occupation,    employment,   engage- 
ment, avocation 389 

Business — ^business,  trade,  profesdon,  art SQO 

Business — business,  office,  duty 390 

Business — affair,  business,  concern 391 

Bustle — ^bustle,  tumult,  uproar  .-. 226 

Busy — active,  busy,  officious 339 

BuTCHEBT — carnage,  slaughter,  massacre,  butchery  ....  651 

Butt — mark,  butt 562 

To  Buy — to  buy,  purchase,  bargain,  cheapen .S95 

Btb-wobd — axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm,  say- 
ing, adage,  proverb,  bye-word,  saw 213 

Cabal— combination,  cabal,  plot,  conspiracy  620 

To  Cajole — to  coax,  wheedle,  cajole,  fawn 674 

Calah  ITT —calamity,    disaster,    misfortune,    mischance 

mishap 499 


Page 
To  Caloulatk— to  calculate,  compute,  reckon,  count, 

number 538 

Calendab— calendar,  almaoadc,  ephemeris 539 

To  Call — to  call,  bid,  summon,  invite 591 

To  Call — to  cry,  exclaim,  call 593 

To  Call — to  name,  call 594 

Callous — ^hard,  callous,  hardened,  obdurate 451 

Calk — calm,  composed,  collected 435 

Calm — calm,  placid,  serene 435 

To  Calm — to  appease,  calm,  pacify,  quiet,  still 433 

Calm — ^peace,  quiet,  calm,  tranquillity 434 

To  Calumniate — to  asperse,  detract,  defame,  slsnder, 

calumniate 60 

Can — can,  may 379 

To  Cancel — to  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal,  revoke,  annul, 

cancel 267 

To  Cancel — to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase  or  erase,  efface, 

cancel,  obliterate  268 

Candid — candid,  open,  sincere 534 

Candid — ^frank,  candid,  ingenuous,  free,  open,  plain. . . .   535 

Canonization — ^beatification,  canonization 30 

Capacious — ample,  spacious,  capacious 417 

Capacious  1 

Capacity   J-<»pacity' capacwusness I60 

Capacity — ability,  capacity 5 

Capbice — ^humor,  caprice 471 

Capbicious — fanciful,  fantastical,  capricious,  whimsical. .  468 

Captious — captious,  cross,  peevish,  petulant,  fretfid . 367 

To  Captivate — to  charm,  enchant,  fascinate,  enrapture, 

captivate. 369 

To  Captivate — to  enslave,  captivate 370 

Captivity — confinement,  imprisonment,  captivity 166 

CAPTUBE^-capture,  seizure,  prize 645 

Cabcase— body,  corpse,  carcase 652 

Cabb — care,  solicitude,  anxiety 526 

Cabe— care,  concern,  regard 527 

Cabb — care,  charge,  management 527 

Cabs — heed,  care,  attention 529 

Cabeful — careftd,  cautious,  provident 527 

Cabeful — attentive,  careful *. . .  526 

Cabe  LESS — indolent,  supine,  listless,  careless 344 

Cabeless — negligent,  remiss,  careless,  thoughtless,  heed- 
less, inattentive 525 

To  Cabess— to  caress,  fondle 457  . 

Caboo— freight,  cargo,  lading,  load,  burden 400 

Cabnaob — carnage,  slaughter,  massacre,  butchery 651 

Cabousal — feast,  banquet,  carousal,  entertainment,  treat,  656 

To  Cabp— to  censure,  carp,  cavil 69 

Cabbiaoe — carriage,  gait,  walk 187 

Cabbiage — behaviour,    conduct,    carriage,    deportment, 

demeanour 186 

To  Cabby — to  bear,  carry,  convey,  transport 388 

To  Cabby — to  bring,  fetch,  carry 889 

Case— case,  cause 315 
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Casb — situation,  condituni,  state,  predicament,  plight,  case,  S  H 

CAsa — money,  cash 403 

To  Cast— to  cast,  throw,  hurl 350 

Cast— cast,  turn,  description,  character 589 

Cabuai. — accidental,  incidental,  casual,  contingent 157 

Casuai. — occasional,  casual 517 

CAauAi.TT — acddent,  conliugenqr,  casualty   156 

CATAi.oacB — ^list,  n>Q,  catalogue,  register 590 

To  Catch — to  lay  or  take  hold  of,  catch,  seLse,  snatch, 

grasp,  gripe 252 

To  Cayil — to  censure,  carp,  cavil 69 

Cavity — opening,  aperture,  cavity *94 

Caitbx — case,  cause. 315 

CACSB^-cause,  reason,  motive 19 

To  Cause — to  cause,  occasion,  create 335 

CAvnoit — admonition,  warning,  caudon 188 

CAunons— caiefiil,  cautious,  provident 527 

Cautiods— cautious,  wary,  circumspect 528 

To  Cbasb — to  cease,  leave  off,  discontinue,  desist 281 

ToCkob — to  give  up,  deliver,  surrender,  yield,  cede, 

concede 259 

CsLKBBATBD— famous,  celebrated,  renowned,  illustrious  597 
CbIiUUTT — quickness,  swiftnea,  fleetness,  celerity,  rapi- 
dity, velocity    288 

CBi.EanAi. — celestial,  heavenly 24 

To  Cbmsube — to  censure,  animadvert,  criticize 69 

To  CsHsusB — ^to  accuse,  cen8iu«  68 

To  Cbnbukb — to  censure,  carp,  .cavil 69 

To  Cbnbubb — to  Uame,  reprove,  reproach,  upbraid,  cen- 
sure, condemn 66 

CKBBKONiotrB — ^formal,  ceremonious 335 

CsBBKOirr — form,  ceremony,  rite,  observance 27 

CsKTAiM — certain,  sure,  secure  441 

CxaaATiON — cessation,  stop,  rest,  intermission 281 

Chacb — forest,  chace,  park 302 

Chace — ^hunt,  chace 302 

To  CHAy»— to  rub,  chafe,  fret,  gall   357 

Chagbin — vexation,  mortification,  chagrin 84 

CaAn« — chain,  fetter,  band,  shackle 222 

To  Challbmge — to  brave,  defy,  dare,  challenge 108 

Champion — combatant,  champion 102 

Chancb — chance,  fortune,  fate 154 

(^ANCB — chance,  probability 155 

Chamcb— chance,  hazard 155 

Chancb — acddent,  diance 156 

To  Chamcx — to  happen,  chance 156 

To  Chanob — to  change,  alter,  vary   319 

To  Changs — to  change,  exchange,  barter,  substitute  . .  394 

Chanob — change,  variation,  vicissitude 819 

(^ABACTEB — character,  letter 193 

Chabactbb — cast,  turn,  description,  character 589 

Chabactbb — character,  reputation 596 

To  Chabactbbizb — to  name,  denominate,  style,  entitle, 

designate,  characterize 595 
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Cbabob— care,  charge,  management 527 

Chabob — attack,  assault,  encounter,  onset,  charge 76 

Chabob — cost,  expence,  price,  charge 543 

Chabob— office,  place,  charge,  function 892 

To  Chabob — to  accuse,  charge,  impeach,  arraign  ......     68 

Chabh — grace,  charm 365 

Chabh — pleasure,  joy,  delight,  charm    481 

To  Chabm— to  charm,  enchant,  fascinate,  enrapture,  cap- 
tivate      869 

Chabmino — delightful,  charming   36S 

Chabhb — attractions,  allurements,  charms 371 

Chasm — ^breach,  break,  gap,  chasm 638 

To  Chastbn — to  chasten,  chastise 204 

Chastity — chastity,  continence,  modesty 264 

To  Chastisb — to  chasten,  chastise 204 

To  Chat — to  babble,  chatter,  chat,  prattle,  prate 577 

Cbattbls — goods,  furniture,  chattels,  moveables,  effects,  402 
To  Chatteb — to  babble,  chatter,  chat,  prattle,  prate  . .  577 
To  Chbapbn — to  buy,  purchase,  bargain,  cheapen    ....   395 

To  Cheat — to  cheat,  defraud,  trick ; 673 

To  Chbck — to  check,  curb,  control 830 

To  Check — to  check,  chide,  reprimand,  reprove,  rebuke,     67 

To  Check — to  check,  stop 283 

To  Chbbb — to  animate,  inspire,  enliven,  cheer,  exhili- 

rate 455 

To  Cheeb — to  cheer,  encourage,  comfort 4S6 

Chbbbful — cheerful,  merry,  sprightly,  gay 475 

Cheebful — glad,  pleased,  joyful,  cheerful    480 

To  Chbbibh — to  nourish,  nurture,  cherish 456 

To  Chbbish — to  foster,  cherish,  harbor,  indulge  . ;  ....  457 
To  Chide — to  check,  chide,  reprimand,  reprove,  rebuke  .     67 

Chief — chief,  principal,  main 207 

Chief — chief,  leader,  chieftain,  head 206 

Chiefly — especially,  particularly,  principally,  chiefly  . .   207 

Chieftain— chief,  leader,  chieftain,  head 206 

Childish — childish,  infantine 492 

Chill— chill,  cold , , ,  658 

To  Choak— to  suffocate,  stifle,  smother,  choak  230 

Choice — option,  choice   248 

Choleb — anger,  choler,  rage,  fury 79 

To  Choobe — to  choose,  prefer 246 

To  Choobb — to  choose,  pick,  select 247 

To  Choose — ^to  choose,  elect   247 

Chboniclbs— anecdotes,  memoirs,  chronides,  annals. . . .   587 

Chubch — temple,  churdi. 26 

CiBCLB — circle,  sphere,  orb,  globe 162 

CiBCUiT — circuit,  tour,  round l62 

To  CiBCULATB — to  Spread,  drculata,  propagate,  dissemi- 
nate     410 

To  CiBCTMScBiBE — to  drcumscribe,  indose 161 

To  CiBcuMSCBiBB — to  bound,  limit,  confine,  drcumscribe, 

restrict ifi2 

CiBCVMSPECT — cautious,  wary,  circumspect   528 

CiacuMBTANCB— circumstance,  situation 158 
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CiBcuKSTANOB — inddeat,  £Kt    l^S 

CiBcuiisTAMTiAii — ciTCUinstantial,  particular,  miinite  . .  1S6 

To  CiTK — to  cite,  quote   592 

To  CiTB— 40  cite,  aununon S92 

Civil — civil,  pdite 195 

Civil/— civil,  obliging,  complaiaant 196 

Civility — benefit,  favor,  kindness,  dvility 148 

Civilization— cultivation,  culture,  dviliaatkm,  refiiie>» 

ment  19* 

Claiu — right,  claim,  privilege    2^ 

Claim — ^pretension,  claim 240 

To  Claik — to  ask,  or  ask  for,  claim,  demand 8S8 

Clamobods — loud,  noi^,  high-sounding,  ckmorous  ....  594 

Clauob — noise,  cry,  outcry,  clamor    S9& 

Clandestink — clandestine,  secret ^7 

To  Clasp — to  clasp,  hug,  embrace 457 

Class— dass,  order,  rank,  degree 309 

To  Class— to  class,  arrange,  rtmge 310 

Clkab — apparent,  viable,  dear,  plain,  obvious,  evident, 

manifest 604 

Clbah— ^ear,  ludd,  bright,  vivid 602 

Clsah — dear,  fiur 604 

To  Clbab — ^to  absolve,  acquit,  dear   173 

Clbablt— dearly,  distinctly 60S 

Clbabnsss — deamess,  perspicuity 603 

To  Clsavb — to  stick,  deave,  adhere 518 

CunaiNOY— ^demency,  lenity,  mercy 4S9 

Clbbotman — dergyman,  parson,  priest,  minister SO 

Clbveb — dever,  skilful,  expert,  dexterous,  adroit 6 

To  Climb — to  arise  or  rise,  mount,  ascend,  dimb,  scale. .  348 

Cloak — doak,  mask,  blind,  veil 660 

To  Cloo — to  dog,  load,  encumber 447 

Cloistbb — doister,  convent,  monastery 31 

Close — sequel,  dose 321 

Close — dose,  compact 3S2 

Closb — dose,  near,  nigh 323 

To  Close— to  dose,  shut 324 

To  Closb — ^to  dose,  finish,  conclude 324 

To  Closb— to  end,  dose,  terminate 322 

Clown — countryman,  peasant,  swain,  hind,  rustic,  down,  397 

To  Cloy — satisfy,  satiate,  glut,  doy 466 

Clomsy — awkward,  dumsy. S66 

CoAOJirroB — colleague,  partner,  coadjutor,  assistant ....  624 

To  CoALBBGB — to  add,  join,  unite,  coalesce    517 

CoABSB — coarse,  rou^,  rude  199 

CoABSB — gross,  ooane 200 

To  Coax — to  coax,  wheedle,  cajole,  fawn   674 

To  CoBBCB — to  coerce,  restrain 227 

C<»VAL— coeval,  cotemporary 296 

CoeBNT — cogent,  forcible,  strong 227 

To  CoiMciDB — to  agree,  coincide,  concur    127 

Cold— chai,  cold 658 

Cold — cool,  cdd,  frigid 658 

GouJuooB— colleague,  pntner,  ooadjator,  aaistaiit. . . .  624 
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To  CoLLBCT— to  tflKmbte,  muster,  odiect 62t 

To  Collect — to  gather,  collect 248 

Collected — calm,  composed,  collected 4S5 

Collection — assembly,  assemblage,  group,  collection  . .  622 
Colloquy— conversation,  dialogue,  conference,  colloquy,  578 

To  CoLOB — to  color,  dye,  tinge,  staia. , 660 

CoLOB — color,  hue,  tint   66I 

CoLOHABLB — colorable,    tpeaoua,    ostensible,    j^nsiUs, 

feasibU 661 

Column — pillar,  column 686 

CtMfBAT — battle,  combat,  engagement 112 

Combat — conflict,  combat,  contest IIS 

To  Combat — to  combat,  oppose 101 

Combatant— combatant,  champion 102 

Combination — association,  comlnnation .' .   690 

Combination — combinatioii,  cabal,  plot,  conipinKT'  ....   6S0 

To  Combine — to  connect,  combine,  unite 517 

To  Comb — to  come,  arrive    S46 

Comely — ^becoming,  eomdy,  graceful S63 

Comely — graceful,  comely,  degant 866 

CoMFOBT— comfort,  pleasure    427 

To  CoMFOBT — to  cheer,  encourage,  coiafart  426 

To  Cohfobt — to  console,  solace,  comfort   496 

Comic      I  laughable,    ludicrous,    ridiculous,   comical  or 

Comical  j    '  comic,  droll 56 

Command — command,  order,  injunction,    precept,  man- 
date       176 

Commanding — commanding,  imperative,  imperious,  au- 
thoritative       1^6 

To  Commbmobatb — ^to  cdebrate,  commemorate 

To  Commence — to  begin,  commence,  enter  upon 332 

To  CoHMEND^to  praise,  commend,  applaud,  extol  ....  QS 
CoMMBNDABLB— laudable,  praiseworthy,  commendable. .  97 
Commensubatb — proportionate,  commensurate,  adequate  541 
CoBiMBNT        1  remark,  observation,  comment,  note,  an-   ■ 

Commentaby  J      notation,  commentary   56S 

CoMMEBCE — ^intercourse,  communication,  connexion,  com- 
merce      S9S 

CoMMEBCE — trade,  commerce,  traffic,  dealing S9S 

CoMMEBCiAL — mercantile,  commercial    401 

CoMMisEBATioN — Sympathy,  compassion,  commiseration, 

condolence 427 

To  Commission— to  commission,  authorise,  empower    . .   177 

To  Commit — to  consign,  commit,  entrust 518 

To  Commit — to  perpetrate,  commit 341 

Commodious — commodious,  convenient,  suitable    ......   515 

Commodity — commodity,  goods,  merchandize,  ware  ....   401 

Common— common,  vulgar,  ordinary,  mean    S78 

Commonly — commonly,  generally,  frequently,  usually  . .   S78 

Commonwealth — state,  realm,  commonwealth 18S 

Commotion — commotion,  disturbance 515 

To  Communicate — to  communicate,  impart 617 

Communication — intercourse,  communication,  connexion, 

commerce S95 
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CovxtrNiOATTVB— communicative,  free 6l7 

Comi  CNiON — communion,  convene .' 618 

C(»»n7iaoN— lard's  supper,  eucharist,  communion,  sacra- 
ment       28 

Community— community,  societj    6l8 

To  CoKMUTB— to  exchange,  barter,  truck,  commute  ....   Sgs 
Compact — agreement,  contract,  covenant,  compact,  bar- 
gain        127 

Compact — close,  compact S22 

Companion — accompaniment,  companion,  concomitant  . .   626 

Companion — associate,  companion 619 

CraiPANT — assembly,   company,    meeting,  congregation, 
parliament,    diet,     congress,     convention, 

synod,  convocation,  council    623 

Company — association,  society,  company,  partnership. ...   619 

Company — band,  company,  crew,  gang 625 

Company — society,  company 6l9 

Company — troop,  company 626 

CoMPABisoN^-comparison,  contrast lOS 

Comparison — simile,  similitude,  comparison 683 

Compassion — ^pity,  compassion 428 

CoMPAseiON — sympathy,  compassion,  commiseration,  con- 
dolence     427 

Compatible — 'compatible,  consistent 130 

To  Compel — to  compel,  force,  oblige,  necessitate 225 

Compensation— compensation,  satisfaction,  amends,  re- 
muneration, recompense,  requital   . .  546 

CoMFBTBNT— competent,  fitted,  qualified  132 

Competition — competition,  emulation,  rivalry 97 

To  Complain — to  complain,  lament,  regret   503 

To  Complain — to  complain,  murmur,  repine 504 

Complaint — complaint,  accusation 70 

Complaisance — complaisance,  deference,  condescension,     198 

Complaisant — civil,  obliging,  complaisant 196 

CoMPLAisANiv- courteous,  complaisant,  courtly I96 

Complete — complete,  perfect,  finished 325 

Complete — whtde,  entire,  complete,  total,  integral  ....   326 

To  Complete — to  complete,  finish,  terminate   325 

Completion — consummation,  completion  325 

Complex — compound,  complex  225 

-  >  complexity,  complication,  intricacy 224 

Compliant— compliant,  yielding^  submissive 126 

To  Compliment — to  adulate,  flatter,  compliment 674 

To  Comply — to  comply,  conform,  yield,  submit 126 

To    Comply — to    accede,    consent,    comply,    acquiesce, 

agree    127 

To  Compose — to  compose,  settle 238 

To  Compose — to  compound,  compose 225 

To  Compose — to  form,  compose,  constitute 335 

Composed — composed,  sedate '  238 

Composed — calm,  composed,  collected 435 

Compound — compound,  complex 225 

To  Compound — to  compound,  compose 225 
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To  Compbxbend — to   comprise,   comprehend,  embrace, 

contain,  include I6O 

To  Comprehend — to  conceive,  understand,  comprehend  15 

Comprbbbnsive— comprehensive,  extensive I6I 

To  CoMPBiSB — to  comprise,  comprehend,  embrace,  con- 
tain, include I60 

Compulsion — constraint,  compulsion 227 

Compunction — ^repentance,  penitence,  contrition,  com- 
punction, remorse 34 

To  Couputb — to    calculate,    compute,    reckon,    count, 

number ." 538 

To  CoMPUTB — to  estimate,  compute,  rate 537 

To  Conceal — to  conceal,  dissemble,  disguise 665 

To  Conceal— to  conceal,  bide,  secrete   664 

Concealment— concealment,  secrecy 665 

To  Concede — to  give  up,  deliver,  surrender,  yield,  cede, 

concede     259 

Conceit — conceit,  fancy 51 

Conceit — ^pride,  vanity,  conceit 52 

Conceited — opiniated,  opiniative,  conceited,  egoistical. .  52 

To  Conceive— to  conceive,  apprehend,  suppose,  imagine  14 

To  Conceive — to  conceive,  understand,  comprehend. ...  15 

Conception— conception,  notion 15 

Conception — perception,  idea,  conception,  notion. I6 

Concern — affair,  business,  concern 391 

Concern — to  affect,  concern    391 

Concern— care,  concern,  r^ard 527 

Concern — interest,  concern 391 

To  Concert — to  concert,  contrive,  manage    685 

To  Conciliate — to  conciliate,  reconcile 129 

Concise — short,  brief,  concise,  summary,  succinct 323 

To  Conclude — to  close,  finish,  conclude    324 

To  Conclude   upon — to    decide,    determine,   conclude 

upon 231 

Conclusion — conclusion,  inference,  deduction 20 

CoNCLusivB — conclusive,  decisive,  convincing    234 

Conclusive — final,  conclusive 233 

Concomitant — accompaniment,  companion,  concomitant  626 

Concord— concord,  harmony   ., 132 

To  Concur — to  agree,  coincide,  concur 127 

Concurrence— assent,  consent,  approbation,  ooncurrenoe  133 

Concussion — shock,  concussion 351 

To  Condemn — to  blame,  reprove,  reproach,  upbraid,  cen* 

sure,  condemn 66 

To  Condemn — to  reprobate,  condemn 65 

To  Condemn — to  sentence,  condemn,  doom    153 

CoNDBSCENSiON — complaisance,  deference,  condescension,  1 98 

Condition — article,  condition,  term   396 

Condition— condition,  station 315 

Condition — situation,     condition,    state,    predicament, 

plight,  case 314 

CoNDOLSNCB — sympathy,  compassion,  comiiuseration,  con- 

dolenoe ^gy 

To  Conduce — to  conduce,  contribute 151 
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CoNOOCT — behaviovr,  eoaduct,  caMxiagB,  dgpartnwrnl,  de- 
meanour    186 

To  Conduct — to  conduct,  guide,  lead 185 

To  Conduct — to  conduct,  maaage,  diraot 185 

CoNFXOEiucY — alliance,  league,  confedwacy 6S5 

CdNFSDBRATE — ally,  confederate  aeoomplice 624 

To  CoNFEB — to  confer,  bestow   150 

CoNFKKBNcx — oonTeTsation,  dialogue,  ccoferenoe,    eel- 

loquy    578 

To  CoNFBss — to  acknowledge,  own,  confess,  avow 551 

To  Confide — to  confide,  trust 511 

•CoNFiDBMCE — assuittnce,  confidence    512 

Confidence — ^hope,  expectation,  trust,  eoafidence 510 

Confident— confident,  dogmatical,  positive 511 

To  Confine— to  bound,    timit,    confine,    dicumsaibe, 

restrict l62 

Confined— contracted,  confined,  narrow    l65 

Confinement— ^xmfinement,  imprisonment,  a^rity  . .  166 

To  Confirm — to  confirm,  corroborate 234 

To  Confirm — to  confirm,  establish 2S5 

Conflict— eonflict,  combat,  contest    118 

To  Conform — to  comply,  conform,  yi^,  submit 126 

Conformable— conformable,  agreeable,  suitable ISO 

Conformation — form,  figure,  conformatioQ 834 

To  Confound — to  abash,  confound,  omfuse 62 

To  Confound— to  ba£9e,  defeat,  disconcert,  oonfi>und  . .  115 

To  CoNfouND^to  confound,  confnse 817 

To  Confound — to  mix,  mingle,  bl^id,  confound 820 

To  Confront — to  confront,  face 118 

To  CoNFUSB — to  confound,  confuse 317 

To  Confuse — to  abash,  confound,  confuse 62 

Confused — indistinct,  confused 820 

Confusion— confuriim,  disorda: 317 

To  CoNFUTB— to  confute,  refute,  disprove,  oppugn   ....  75 

To  CoNGBATULATB — to  felicitate,  congratnlate 482 

{assembly,  company,  meeting,  coBgte> 
gation,  parliament,  diet,  congress, 
convention,  synod,  oonvocation,  eooa- 

cU    628 

Conjecture— conjecture,  supposition,  surmise 44 

To  CoNJBCTUBE — to  guess,  conjecture,  divine   44 

Conjuncture — conjuncture,  crisis 159 

To  CoNNBOT — to  connect,  combine,  unite 517 

Connected — connected,  related 518 

CoNNBZiON— intercourse,     communication,      conneiion, 

commerce  393 

To  Conquer — to  confer,  vanquish,  subdue,  overcome, 

surmount 116 

CoNQiTBROR— conqueror,  victor   97 

Conbanouinitt — ^kindred,  relationship,  affinity,  consan- 
guinity     682 

C0N8CIBNTIOU8 — consdentions,  scrupulous 35 

CoNSCioua— ewaie,  on  one's  guard,  apprized,  conscious . .  528 

To  BB  CoNBOiouB — to  feel,  be  senaiUe,  conscious   455 
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To  Consecrate — to  dedicate,  devote,  consecrate,  hallow,    27 

To  CoNBBNT^to  consent,  permit,  allow 134 

To  C0N8BMT— 40    accede,    consent,   comjdy,   acquiesce, 

agree 127 

CoNSBNT — assent,  consent,  a^trobation,  concurrence ....  183 

CoNSEQUENOB^fifect,  consequence,  result,  isoue,  event. .  330 
CoNSEQUBNCB^-significadon,    avail,    importance,  ccmse- 

quence,  weight,  moment   573 

CoNSBQUBNCB — event,  issue,  consequosce 330 

CoNSEQUBNT — Subsequent,  consequent,  posterior   304 

CoNSEQUENTLT— naturally,  in  course,  of  course,  conse- 
quently    302 

CoNBEQUBNTLT — therefore,  consequently,  accordingly  . .  306 

To  Consider — to  consider,  reflect 18 

To  CoNsiDEB — to  consider,  regard 18 

Considerate — thoughtful,  considerate,  ddiberate 526 

Consideration — consideration,  reason J  8 

To  Consign — to  consign,  commit,  entrust 513 

Consistent— compatible,  consistent   130 

Consistent — consonant,  accordant,  consistent 129 

To  Console — to  console,  solace,  eosafort 486 

Consonant— consonant,  accordant,  consistent. 129 

Conspicuous- distinguished,  conspicuous,  noted,  eminent, 

illustrious 598 

Conspicuous— prominent,  con^cuous 599 

CoNSPiBAOT — combination,  cabal,  plot,  coiispira*^ 620 

Constancy — constancy,  stability,  steadiness,  firmness    . .  235 

Constant — continual,  perpetual,  constant 293 

Constant — durable,  constant S94 

Consternation — alarm,  terror,  fright,  consternation    . .  352 

To  Constitute — to  constitute,  appoint,  depute 218 

To  Constitute — to  form,  compose,  constitute 335 

Constitution— frame,  temper,  temperament,  oonstitn- 

tion     472 

Constitution — government,  oonstitation 208 

Constraint— constraint,  compulsion 227 

Constraint — constraint,  restraint,  restriction    228 

Construct — to  build,  erect,  construct    635 

To  Consult — to  consult,  deliberate,  debate    74 

To  Consume — to  consume,  destroy,  waste 644 

Consummation — consummation,  completion 325 

Consumption — decay,  decline,  consumption 443 

Contact — contact,  touch 94 

Contagion — contagion,  infection    94 

C(h«taoious — contagious,  epidemical,  pestilential gs 

To  Contain — to  contain,  hold 160 

To  Contain — to  comprise,  comprehend,  embrace,  contain, 

include 16O 

To  Contaminate — ^to  contaminate,  defile,  pollute,  taint, 

corrupt 94 

To  CoMTBHN — to  contemn,  despise,  scorn,  disdain 54 

To  Contemplate — to  contemplate,  meditate,  muse  ....  17 

Contemptible  1  contemptible,  contemptuous  55 

Contemptuous  i 
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CoMTBiiPTuoiJB— conteniptuoa«,  Honiiu^  ditdaioM . . . . 

CoNTB](Fmu.B— oantemptibIe>  detpicaUe,  pitiful 

To  Contend— to  contend,  strive,  vie 

To  CoNTENi>— to  contend,  contest,  dispute 

Contention — contention,  strife 

Contention — diwennion,  contention,  discord,  strife  .... 

Contentxent— contentment,  satisfiaction 

Contest — conflict,  onnbat,  contest 

To  Contest — to  contend,  contest,  dispute 

Contiocoub— adjacent,  adjoining,  contiguous    

Continence — chastity,  contiiience 

Continobnoy — accident,  contingency,  casualty 

Continsent — accidental,  incidental,  casual,  contingent. . 

Continoal— continual,  perpetual,  constant    

CoNTiNUAii — continual,  continued 

CONTINUANCS    7  .  .•         ..•         j        xi 

_  t  continuance,  contmuation,  duration    . . 

Continuation  3 

Continuation— continuation,  continuity  

To  Continue — to  continue,  remain,  stay 

To  Continue — to  continue,  persevere,  persist,  pursue, 

prosecute    

CoNTiNUKi>— continual,  continued 

CoNTiNurrr — continuation,  continuity 

CoNTEACT — agreement,  contract,  covenant,  compact,  bar- 
gain   

To  Contract — to  abridge,  curtail,  contract 

CoNTKACTED— contracted,  confined,  narrow  

To  CoNTEADiCT — ^to  contradict,  oppose,  deny 

Contrast — adverse,  contrary,  opposite 

Contrast — comparison,  contrast 

To  Contribute — to  conduce,  contribute. 

To  Contribute — to  minister,  administer,  contribute . . . 
Contribution— tax,  duty,  custom,  toll,  impost,  tribute, 

contribution , 

CoNTsmOH— rcpentance,    penitence,    contrition,    com- 
punction, remorse 

CoNTRiTANOB — device,  contrivance 

To  CoNTBivB — to  contrive,  devise,  invent 

To  CoNTRivB — to  concert,  contrive,  manage 

To  CoNTBOii — to  check,  curb,  control 

To  Controvert — to  controvert,  dispute 

CoNTUHACious— obstinate,  contumacious,  stubborn,  head- 
strong, heady. 

CoNTUMACT— contumacy,  rebellion 

CoNTUXELT — reproach,  contumdy,  obloquy 

To  Convene — to  assemble,  convene,  convoke 

Convenient — commodious,  convenient,  suitable 

(Convent— cloister,  convent,  monastery 

CoNTSNTiON— assembly,  company,    meeting,  congrega- 
tion, parliament,  diet,  congress,  con- 
vention, synod,  convocation,  counciL  . . 
CoNVKB&ATiON— cntversation,  dialogue,  conference,  col- 

Joquy- 

iCoNTXRSE'— 'Conuuunion,  converse 
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■    56   To  CoNVXBss— to  speak,  tdlk,  oonTene,  discourse 577 

BS   CoNTSRaiBUi — &cetiou^  convnaible,  pleasant,  jocular, 

97  jocose 579 

98  Convert — convert,  proselyte SS 

9S   To  CoNVBT — ^to  bear,  carry,  oanvey,  transport. 388 

100   To  Convict— to  convict,  detect,  discover. 656 

466   Convict— criminal,  culprit,  malefactor,  felon,  convict. . ,     86 

lis   Conviction— conviction,  persuasion. 91 

98    Convincing — conclusive,  decisive,  convincing 234 

520   CoNViviAir— convivial,  social,  sociable 618 

264    Convocation — assembly,  company,  meeting,  congrega* 

156  tion,  parliament,  diet,  congress,  con- 

157  vention,  synod,  convocation,  council. .   628 

293  To  Convoke — to  assemble,  convene,  convoke 622 

298   Cool— cool,  cold,  frigid 658 

Cooi.— dispassionate,  cool 81 

Copious — plentiful,  plenteous,  abundant,  copious,  ample,  404 

294  Copiously— largely,  copiously,  fully 406 

290  Copy — copy,  model,  pattern,  spedmen 681 

To  Copy — to  copy,  transcribe 681 

291  To  Copy— to  imitate,  copy,  counterfeit 679 

293  Coquet — coquet,  jilt 67S 

294  Cordial — hearty,  warm,  sincere,  cordial 536 

Corner — comer,  angle 636 

127    Corporal    "l  ,  .  ,    ... 

165    Corporeal  l««P^'«^'«^'^y ^^« 

165    Corporeal — corporeal,  material 652 

72    Corpse — body,  corpse,  carcase 652  ■ 

103   Corpulent— corpulent,  stout,  lusty 652 

103   To  Correct— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rectify,  emend, 
151  improve,  mend,  better 200 

1 50  Correct — correct,  accurate 201 

Correction — correction,  discipline,  punishment 204 

151  CoRiuftOTNBSB— justness,  correctness 201 

Correspondent — correspondent,  answerable,  suitable  . .    133 

34   To  Corroborate — to  confirm,  corroborate 234 

685    To  Corrupt— to  contaminate,  defile,  pollute,  taint,  cor* 

685  nipt ; 94 

685   To  Corrupt — ^to  rot,  putrefy,  corrupt 643 

230   Corruption— depravity,  depravation,  oorruption 92 

72    Cost— cost,  expense,  price,  charge 543 

Costly — valuable,  precious,  costly 544 

212   CoTEXPORARY — coeval,  cotemporary 296 

21 1    Covenant — agreement,  contract,  covenant,  compoot,  bar* 

65  gain 127 

622    To  CovBR^-to  cover,  hide. '. '..^...   662 

515   Cover— cover,  shelter,  screen -; 669 

31    Covering— t^punent,  covering .    66S 

To  Covet— to  desire,  long  for,  hanker  after,  covet 138 

C0VRTOUSNR8S— «ovetou8nes8,  cupidity,  avarice 140 

62s   Council— assembly,    company,    meeting,   congregation, 
parliament,  diet,  congress,  convention,  synod, 

578  convocation,  council 623 

6I8  I  Counsel — advice,  counsel,  instruction 189 

I         c  2 
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To  Count — to  calculate,  compute,  count,  reckon 5S8 

To  CoDNTBNANCB — ^to  encourage,  countenance,  sanction, 

support 360 

CouNTBNANCB — ^face,  countenance,  visage 605 

Counterfeit — spurious,  supposititious,  counterfeit  ....  679 

To  Counterfeit — to  imitate,  copy,  counterfeit 679 

Country — ^land,  country 6SS 

CoxTNTRTMAN — countrjrman,  peasant,  swain,  hind,  rustic, 

clown 397 

Couple — couple,  brace,  pair 540 

CouRAOB— courage,  fortitude,  resolution 110 

Courage — ^bravery,  courage,  valor , 109 

Course — course,  race,  passage 807 

Course — way,  road,  route  or  rout,  course 308 

Course — series,  course 807 

Course — way,  manner,  method,  mode,  course,  means.  . .  308 

Courteous — afiable,  courteous 197 

Courteous  1  ,  .  , 

P                   r  courteous,  complaisant,  courtly 19b 

To  Crack — to  break,  burst,  crack,  split •.  640 

Craftt— cunning,  crafly,  subtle,  sly,  wily 669 

To  Crave  — to  b^  beseech,  solicit,  entreat,  supplicate, 

implore,  crave 136 

To  Create — to  cause,  occasion,  create. 335 

To  Create — to  make,  form,  produce,  create 833 

Credit — credit,  favor,  influence 183 

Credit — ^belief,  credit,  trust,  faith 20 

Crbdit — ^name,  reputation,  credit 595 

Creed — &ith,  creed 21 

Crew — ^band,  company,  crew,  gang 625 

Criicb— crime,  vice,  sin 84 

Crime— crime,  misdemeanor 84 

Criminai.— criminal,  guilty 85 

CbiminaIi — criminal,  culprit,  malefactor,  felon,  convict'. .  86 

Crisis — conjunctive,  crisis 159 

Criterion— criterion,  standard 234 

Critioisx — animadversion,  criticism,  stricture. 69 

To  Criticise — to  censure,  animadvert,  criticize 69 

Crooked — awkward,  cross,  untoward,  crooked,  froward, 

perverse 366 

Crooked— bent,  curved,  crooked,  awry 367 

CnosB — awkward,    cross,   untoward,    crooked,   froward, 

perverse S66 

Cmm— captious,  cross,  peevish,  petulant,  fretful S6'7 

CaMTD — aoultitude,  crowd,  throug,  swarm 628 

CBCSd-'^xuel,  inhuman,  barbarous,  brutal,  savage 452 

CROBl<-^4iard-hearted,  cruel,,  unmerciful,  merciless 451 

To  Cbush— to  break,  bruise,  squeese,  pound,  crush. ....  639 

To  Crush — to  overwhelm,  crush 642 

Cbutch — BtafiT,  stick,  crutch 254 

Cry — noise,  ciy,  outcry,  clamor. 592 

To  Cby— to  cry,  weep / 593 

598 

59s 


To  Cry — ^to  cry,  scream,  shriek. 
To  Cby — to  07,  exclaim,  call . . 
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Culpablb— culpable,  faulty 86 

Culprit — criminal,  culprit,  malefactor,  felon,  convict. . .  86 

Cultivation — cultivation,  tillage,  husbandry 398 

Cultivation  1  cultivation,  culture,  civilization,  refine- 

CuLTURB         i      ment. 194 

Cunning — art,  cunning,  deceit :  667 

Cunning— cunning,  crafty,  subtle,  sly,  wily 669 

Cupidity — covetousness,  cupidity,  avarice 140 

To  Curb — to  check,  curb,  control  .....' 230 

To  Cure — to  cure,  heal,  remedy 439 

Cure — cure,  remedy 440 

Curious — curious,  inquisitive,  prying 51 

Current — stream,  current,  tide 421 

Curse — malediction,     curse,     imprecation,     execration, 

anathema 26 

Cursory — cursory,  hasty,  slight,  desultory 289 

To  Curtail — to  abridge,  curtail,  contract 165 

Curved — bent,  curved,  crooked,  awry •. 367 

Custody — keeping,  custody I67 

Custom — custom,  habit 377 

Custom — custom,  fashion,  manner,  practice 377 

Custom — tax,  duty,  custom,  toU,  impost,  tribute,  contri- 
bution   151 

CuB-roM — usage,  custom,  prescription 879 

Daily — daily,  diurnal 297 

Dainty — dainty,  delicacy 365 

Damage — loss,  damage,  detriment 497 

Damage — injury,  damage,  hurt,  harm,  mischief 497 

Dampness — moisture,  humidity,  dampness 659 

Danger — danger,  peril,  hazard. 155 

To  Dare — to  brave,  dare,  defy,  challenge 108 

Daring— daring,  bold ill 

Dark — dark,  obscure,  dim,  mysterious 6O8 

Dark — qpake,  dark , 6O9 

To  Dart — to  shoot,  dart 351 

Date — time,  period,  age,  date,  era^  epocha 295 

To  Daub — to  smear,  daub 658 

To  Daunt — to  dismay,  datmt,  appal 353 

Days  op  yore — formerly,  in  times  past,  or  old  times, 
days  of  yore,    anciently   or    ancient 

times 299 

Dead—  lifeless,  dead,  inanimate 426 

Deadly — deadly,  mortal,  fatal 449 

Deal — deal,  quantity,  portion 6l7 

Dealing — trade,  commerce,  traffic,  dealing. 393 

Dearth — scarcity,  dearth 271 

Death — death,  departure,  decease,  demise 448 

To  Debar — to  deprive,  debar,  abridge 645 

To  Debase — to  abase,  humble,  degrade,  disgrace,  debase    61 

To  Debate — to  argue,  dispute,  debate 73 

To  Debate — consult,  deliberate,  debate 74 

To  Debilitate — to  weaken,  enfeeble,  debilitate,  ener- 
vate, invalidate 444 
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Dbbiutt— Ability,  infinnity,  imbecility. 44S 

Dxvr — debt,  due 223 

DjacAY — decay,  decline,  consumption 443 

To  Dbcay — to  perish,  die,  decay 447 

DscKASK — death,  departure,  decease,  demise 448 

DxcsiT — art,  cunning,  deceit 667 

Dbcxit — deceit,  deception ■>  670 

Dkcbit — deceit,  duplicity,- double-dealing SjO 

Dkceit — deceit,  fraud,  guile. 671 

DscEiTBUL — fallacious,  deceitful,  fraudulent 671 

To  Dbcbtte — to  deceive,  delude,  impose  upon 669 

DzcBiVEB— deceiver,  impostor 67O 

DscBMCT — decency,  decorum 266 

Dbcbmt — becoming,  decent,  seemly,  fit,  suitable 265 

Dbcbption — deceit,  deception 67O 

To  DsciSE — to  dedde,  determine,  conclude  upon 231 

Dflcnno — decided,  determined,  resolute 233 

Dbcidbd — decided,  decisive 233 

Dkcision — decision,  judgement,  sentence. 233 

Decisite—  decided,  decisive 233 

Dkcistvb — conclusive,  decisive,  convincing 234 

To  Declaim — ^to  declaim,  inveigh 66 

To  Declakb — to  declare,  publish,  proclaim 552 

To  Declabb — to  express,  declare,  signify,  testify,  utter. .    570 

To  DbcIiABB — to  discover,  manifest,  declare 554 

To  DbcIiABE — to  profess,  declare 552 

Dbclinb— decay,  decline,  consumption 443 

To  Dbolime — ^to  refuse,  decline,  reject,  repel,  rebuff. . . .   245 

To  Dbcobatb — ^to  adorn,  decorate,  embellish 637 

Dbcobdv — decency,  decorum 266 

To  Dbcoy— to  allure,  tempt,  seduce,  entice,  decoy 372 

To  Dbcbbabe — to  abate,  lessen,  dismiss,  decrease 419 

Decbbe — decree,  edict,  proclamation 553 

To  Degbt — to  disparage,  detract,  traduce,    depreciate, 

degrade,  decry 59 

To  Dedicate — to  dedicate,  devote,  consecrate,  hallow  . .     27 

To  Deduce — to  derive,  trace,  deduce 562 

To  Dbdcct — ^to  deduct,  subtract 521 

Dbouction — conclusion,  inference,  deduction    20 

Dbbd — deed,  exploit,  achievement,  feat 337 

Deed — action,  act,  deed 336 

To  Dbek — to  thinlc,  suppose,  imagine,  believe,  deem   . .      16 

To  Deface — to  deface,  disfigure,  deform 641 

To  Defame — to  asperse,  detract,  defame,  slander,  calum- 
niate        60 

To  Defeat — ^to  beat,  defeat,  overpower,  rout,  overthrow,  114 
To  Defeat — to  baffle,  defeat,  disconcert,  confound  ....   115 

To  Dbfeat — to  defeat,  foil,  disappoint,  frustrate 115 

Defect — imperfection,  defect,  fault,  vice 87 

Dkfect — blemish,  defect,  fault 9I 

Defectitb — defective,  deficient 92 

To  Defend— 4o  apologize,  defend,  justify,  exculpate,  ex- 
cuse, plead 170 

Tq  Dbfbmd— to  defend,  protect,  vindicate 168 
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To  Defend — to  guard,  defend,  watch I69 

Dependant  "l 

Dkpbndee    j  defender,  advocate,  pleader I68 

Defensible  1  ,  ,     ...     ,  , 

Defensive    j  "^efensiUe,  defensive I69 

To  Defbb — to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  procrastinate,  pro- 
long, protract,  retard 285 

Dbfebence — complaisance,  condescension,  deference    . .  198 

Defile — to  contaminate,  defile,  pollute,  taint,  corrupt. .  94 

Deficient — defective,  deficient 92 

Definite — definite,  positive 575 

Definition — definition,  explanation 575 

To  Dbfobm — to  deface,  disfigure,  deform 641 

To  Defeaud — to  cheat,  defraud,  trick 673 

To  Defy — to  brave,  defy,  dare,  challenge 108 

To  Deobade — to  disparage,  detract,  traduce,  depreciate, 

degrade,  decry 59 

To  Deobade — to  abase,  humble,  degrade,  disgrace,  de- 
base   61 

To  Deobade — to  disparage,  derogate,  degrade 59 

To  Deobadb — to  humble,  humiliate,  degrade   120 

Deobeb — class,  order,  rank,  degree    S09 

Deity — deity,  divinity 24 

Dejection — dejection,  depression,  melancholy 509 

To  Delay — to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  procrastinate,  pro- 
long, protract,  retard 285 

Delegate — delegate,  deputy 21^ 

To  Delibebatb — to  consult,  deliberate,  debate 74 

Dblibebate — thoughtful,  considerate,  deliberate 526 

Delicacy — dainty,  delicacy    365 

Delicate — ^fine,  deUcate,  nice    365 

Delight — pleasure,  joy,  delight,  charm 481 

Deliobtful — delightful,  charming s6S 

To  Delineate — to  paint,  depict,  delineate,  sketch  ....  399 

Delinquent — offender,  delinquent    82 

To  Deliteb — to  ddiver,  rescue,  save 256 

To  Deliveb — to  give  up,  deliver,  surrender,  yield,  cede, 

concede 259 

Delivbbance  )  .  ,. 

Delivery         |-debverance,  delivery   257 

To  Delude — to  deceive,  delude,  impose  upon 669 

Deluge — to  overflow,  inundate,  deluge 420 

Delusion— fallacy,  delusion,  illusion 671 

To  Demand — to  ask,  or  ask  for,  claim,  demand 238 

To  Demand — to  demand,  require 238 

Demeanob — behaviour,   conduct,  carriage,  deportment, 

demeanor    186 

Demise — death,  departure,  decease,  demise   44$ 

To  Demolish — to  demolish,  raze,  dismantle,  destroy    . .  644 

Demon — devil,  demon 41 

To  Demonstbate — to  prove,  demonstrate,  evince,  mani- 
fest    555 

To  Demub — to  demur,  hesitate,  pause   47 

Demub — demur,  doubt,  hesitation,  objection ^. . .  46> 
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To  Dbhohinats— to  name,  denominate,  style,  entitle, 

designate,  characterize 595 

Dbnomination — ^name,  appellation,  title,  denomination,  595 

To  Denote — ^to  denote,  signify,  imply 572 

Dense — thick,  dense 419 

To  Deny — to  contradict,  oppose,  deny 71 

To  Deny — to  deny,  refuse 245 

To  Deny — to  deny,  disown,  disclaim,  disavow 72 

Departure — death,  departure,  decease,  demise 448 

Departubb — exit,  departure 449 

Dbpbndancb — dependance,  reliance 513 

To  Dbpict — to  paint,  depict,  delineate,  sketch 399 

To  Deplore — to  bewail,  bemoan,  lament,  deplore 504 

Deponent — deponent,  evidence,  witness 556 

Dbfobthbnt — behaviour,  conduct,  carriage,  deportment, 

demeanour 186 

Deposit — deposit,  pledge,  security. 174 

Depravity     t  -         .      , 

Depravation  J  ''epravity,  depravation,  corruption 92 

To  Dbprbciatb — to  disparage,  detract,  traduce,  depre- 
date, degrade,  decry 59 

Depredation — depredation,  robbery 645 

Depression — dejection,  d^ression,  melancholy 509 

To  Deprive — to  bereave,'  deprive,  debar. 644 

To  Deprive — to  deprive,  debar,  abridge. 645 

■Depth — depth,  profundity 418 

To  Depute — ^to  constitute,  appoint,  depute 218 

Deputy — ambassador,  envoy,  plenipotentiary,  deputy.  . .  218 

Deputy — delegate,  deputy 219 

To  DsRANeB — to  disorder,  derange,  disconcert,  discom- 
pose   316 

DBitANSBHBNT — derangement,   insanity,  lunacy,   mad- 
ness, mania 3l6 

To  Deridb — to  deride,  mock,  ridicule,  rally,  banter ....  57 

To  Derive — to  derive,  trace,  deduce 562 

To  Dbrogate — to  disparage,  derogate,  degrade 59 

To  Describb — to  relate,  recoimt,  describe 587 

Description — account,  narrative,  description 588 

Description— «ast,  turn,  description,  diaracter 589 

To  Descry — to  find,  find  out,  discover,  espy,  desciy. .  . .  556 

To  Desert — to  abandon,  desert,  forsake,  relinquish. . . .  260 

To  Desert — ^to  abdicate,  desert 276 

Dbsebt— desert,  merit,  worth 545 

Dbsbbt — solitary,  desert,  desolate 275 

To  Design — to  design,  purpose,  intend,  mean 686 

Design — design,  plan,  scheme,  project 687 

To  Desiwiatb — ^to  name,  denominate,  style,  entitle,  de- 
signate, characterize 595 

To  Dbbibb— to  beg,  desire 136 

To  Dbsirb — to  desire,  wish,  long  for,  hanker  after,  covet,  138 

To  Dbsist— to  cease,  leave  off,  discontinue,  desist 281 

DbsoIiATB — solitary,  desert,  desolate 277 

Dbsoi^tion — ravage,  desolation,  devastation 646 

DiMFAiB— deqpair,  desperation,  despondency 509 
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Desperate — desperate,  hopeless 510 

Desperation — despair,  desperation,  despondency ,  509 

Dbspicable — contemptible,  despicable,  pitiful 55 

To  Despise — to  contemn,  despise,  scorn,  disdain 54 

Despondency — despair,  desperation,  despondency 509 

Despotic — absolute,  arbitrary,  despotic 181 

Destination — destiny,  destination 153 

To  Destine — to  allot,  appoint,  destine 152 

Destiny— destiny,  fate,  lot,  doom 152 

Destiny — destiny,  destination •. 158 

Destitute — bare,  scanty,  destitute 270 

Destitute — forsaken,  forlorn,  destitute 269 

To  Destroy — to  consume,  waste,  destroy 644 

To  Destroy — to  demolish,  raze,  dismantle,  destroy 644 

Destruction — destruction,  ruin 648 

Destructive — destructive,  ruinous,  pernicious 643 

Desultory — cursory,  hasty,  slight,  desultory 289 

To  Detach— to  separate,  sever,  disjoin,  detach 521 

To  Detain — to  hold,  keep,  detain,  retain 250 

Detect — to  convict,  detect,  discover 556 

To  Deter — to  deter,  discourage,  dishearten 362 

To  Detebkine — to  decide,  determine,  conclude  upon . .  231 

To  Detbrminb — ^to  determine,  resolve 832 

To  Determine — to  fix,  determine,  settle,  limit 237 

Determined — decided,  determined,  resolute 233 

To  Detest — to  abhor,  detest,  abominate,  loath 107 

To  Detest — to  hate,  detest 106 

Dbtbstablb — abominable,  detestable,  execrable 108 

To  Detract — to  asperse,  detract,  defame,  slander,  ca- 
lumniate    60 

To  Detract — to  disparage,  detract,  traduce,  depreciate, 

degrade,  decry 59 

Detriment — disadvantage,  injury,  hurt,  detriment,  pre- 
judice    496 

Detbiment — loss,  damage,  detriment 497 

Devastation — ravage,  desolation,  devastation 646 

To  Devblope — to  unfold,  unravel,  develope 224 

To  Deviate — to  deviate,  wander,  swerve,  stray 90 

To  Deviate — to  digress,  deviate 90 

Device— device,  contrivance  685 

Devil — devil,  demon 41 

To  Devise — to  contrive,  devise,  invent 685 

To  Devise — to  devise,  bequeath 146 

Devoid — empty,  vacant,  void,  devoid 408 

To  Devote — to  addict,  devote,  apply 522 

To  Dbvotb — ^to  dedicate,  devote,  consecrate,  hollow  ....  27 

Devout — holy,  pious,  devouti  religious 36 

Dexterity — ability,  dexterity,  address 6 

Dexterous — clever,  skilful,  expert,  dexterous,  adroit. . .  6 

Dialect — language,  tongue,  speech,  idiom,  dialect ....  582 

Dialogue — conversation,  dialogue,  caofeteaee,  odioquy,  578 

To  Dictate — to  dictate,  prescribe 175 

Dictate— dictate,  suggestion 175 

Diction — diction,  style,  phraae,  pfarasecdogy 583 
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DiCTi<afA»T— dictionary,  encfdiqpcdia S8S 

DionoNABT— dictioiutiy,  lexLcon,  vocabulaiy,  glossary, 

nomoiclature 588 

To  DiB — to  die,  erpire 448 

To  Dia — to  perish,  die,  decay 447 

DiST — food,  diet,  r^imen 657 

OiST — assembly,  company,  meeting,  congr^ation,  parlia- 
ment, diet,  congress,  convention,  synod,  convo- 
cation, council 6SS 

To  DiFFBB— -diflfer,  vary,  disagree,  dissent 99 

DoVBBKMCX — difference,  variety,  diversity,  medley  ....  317 

Ddvbksncb— difierence,  distinction SIS 

OiFFsmsMCX — difference,  diqiute,  altercation,  quarrel . .  100 

DiPFBjtBiiT — difierent,  distinct,  separate    818 

DavBRXNT^Iififerent,  several,  divers,  sundry,  various. .  319 

DiPFKHSirr— different,  unlike 319 

Di^CDLT — ^hard,  difficult,  arduous 437 

DirvwvLTtEB — difficulties,  embanassments,  troubles. . . .  509 

Diyyium.Tr— difficulty,  obstacle,  impediment    S84 

Dancvi/TY — objection,  difficulty,  exception 70 

DiyyiDBHT — distrustful,  suqpicious,  diffident 514 

OiyFiDSNT— modest,  bashftil,  diffident 1  S3 

DarvBB, — difiuae,  prolix 584 

To  Diyyuan— to  spread,  expand,  diffiise 410 

To  DioxafT — ^to  diqxMe,  arrange,  digest 310 

DiSNiTixD — magisterial,  majestic,  stately,  pompous,  au- 
gust, dignified    5^ 

DiomTT — banoar,  dignity 533 

Diomrr — pride,  haughtiness,  loftiness,  dignity 53 

DiSBBSs — to  digress,  deviate  90 

DiLATB— to  dilate  expand 410 

DiLATOBT — slow,  dilatory,  tardy,  tedious 286 

Dii:iiOBNT--ective,  diligent,  industrious,  assiduous,  labo- 
rious   338 

DaiOBNT— diligent,  expedi^us,  prompt 288 

DuiISSnt — sedulous,  diligent,  assiduous    340 

OtDf— ^aik,  obscure,  dim,  mysterious 608 

To  DntiNUH — to  abate,  lessen,  diminish,  decrease 419 

DanmmTX — ^little,  small,  diminutive  417 

DxocBSK — bishopric,  diocese 31 

To  DiBEOT — to  direct,  dispose,  regulate 186 

To  DiKSCT — to  conduct,  manage,  direct 185 

DiBBCT — strai^t,  right,  direct 534 

DiBBCTiOK— direction,  address,  superscription   217 

DmcnoN — direction,  ccder 2l6 

DiBKCTLT— directly,  immediately,  instantly,  instantane- 
ously   289 

DiaABiLiTT — inability,  disability 7 

DfaADVANTAOK — disadvantage,  injury,  hurt,  detriment, 

prejudice 496 

D18APPBCT10N— disaffectioB,  disloyalty  '. 212 

To  DisAGBKK — to  difier,  vary,  disagree,  dissent 99 

To  Disafpkjlb — to  disappear,  vanish 609 

To  DuAPPOiKT — ^to  defeat,  foil,  disappnnt,  firustrate   . ,  115 
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DiBAFPBOBATioN— displeasure,  anger,  disiqipgrobBtion    . .  78 

To  DisAPFBoyB.— to  disapprove,  dislike 81 

D18A8TBB — calamity,    disaster,     misfortune,    mischance, 

nushiq> 499 

To  Disavow — ^to  deny,  disown,  disdaim,  disavow 72 

Di8BBi.iBy— disbelief,  unbelief , . ,  28 

To  DiscABD— to  dismiss,  discharge,  discard    277 

To  DiscEBN — to  perceive,  discern,  distinguish 6l2 

DiBCBBNKBNT— discernment,  penetoation,  disctteiination, 

judgement 10 

To  DiscBABOB — dismiss,  discharge,  discard    278 

Discipline — correction,  discipline,  punishment 204 

D1SCIFI.B — scholar,  disciple,  pupil 193 

To  Disclaim — dusay,  disown,  disclaim,  disavow 72 

To  Disoiawb — ^to  publish,  promulgate,  divulge,  reveal, 

disclose 554 

To  D18OLO8B — to  uncover,  discover,  disclose 554 

To  DiscoKPOSB — ^to  disorder,  derange,  disocmcert,  discom- 
pose      316 

To  DiscoNCBBT — to  baffle,  defeat,  disconcert,  confound. .  115 
To  DiscoMCBBT — ^to  disorder,  derange,  disconcert,  discom- 
pose      SI6 

To  DiscoNTiNUB — to  cease,  leave  ofi^  discontinue,  desist,  281 

Discord — dissension,  contention,  discord,  strife 100 

To  Discovbb — to  convict,  detect,  discover 556 

To  Discovbb — ^to  discover,  manifest,  declare 554 

To  Discovbb — to  find,  find  out,  discover,  espy,  descry  . .  556 

To  Discovbb — to  find,  find  out,  discover,  invent  557 

To  Discovbb — to  uncover,  discover,  disclose 554 

To  DisoouBAOB — to  deter,  discourage,  dishearten 362 

To  DiscouBSE — to  speak,  talk,  converse,  discourse 577 

Discredit — discredit,  disgrace,  reproach,  scandal ......  63 

DiacBETioN — judgement,  discretion,  prudence 490 

To  DiscRiHiNATE — to  distinguish,  discriminate    614 

DiscBiHiNATicm — discernment,  penetration,  discrimina- 
tion, judgement 10 

To  Discuss — ^to  discuss,  examine 50 

Disdain — ^haughtiness,  disdain,  arrogance 53 

To  Disdain — to  contemn,  despise,  scorn,  disdain 54 

Disdainful— contemptuous,  scMofuI,  disdainful 56 

DiSBABB — disorder,  disease,  distemper,  malady 441 

DisBASBD — sick,  sickly,  diseased,  morbid    442 

To  DlSENOAGB        1 

To  D18BNTANGLB  f^  disengage,  disentanj^,  extricate,  224 

To  D18FIOUBE — to  deface,  disfigure,  de£orm 641 

Disgrace — dishonor,  disgrace,  shame 62 

DisoBACB^^discredit,  disgrace,  reproach,  scandal   6S 

To  DisGBACB — ^to    abase,    humble,    degrade,    disgrace, 

debase 6I 

To  DisouiSB — ^to  conceal,  dissemble,  disguise 66& 

Disgust — disgust,  loathing,  nausea 81 

Disgust — dislike,    displeasure,    dissatisfaction,    distaste, 

disgust   77 

To  DisBBABTEN^to  deter,  discourage,  dishearten 36* 
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DisBONEST— dishonest,  knavish 5S4 

Dishonor — dishonor,  disgrace,  shame 62 

Disinclination — dislike,  disinclination 78 

To  Disjoin — to  separate,  sever,  disjoin,  detach 521 

To  Disjoint — to  disjoint,  dismember 521 

Dislike — aversion,  antipathy,  dislike,    hatred,  repug- 
nance      105 

To  DisiiiKB — to  disapprove,  dislike 81 

Dislike — dislike,   displeasure,    dissatisfaction,    distaste, 

disgust 77 

Dislike — dislike,  disinclination 78 

Disloyalty — disaffection,  dijloyalty     212 

Dismal — dull,  gloomy,  sad,  dismal 505 

To  Dismantle — to  demolish,  raze,  dismantle,  destroy  . .   644 

To  Dismay — to  dismay,  daunt,  appal S53 

To  Dismembeb — to  disjoint,  dismember 521 

To  Dismiss — to  dismiss,  discharge,  discard 277 

Disorder — confusion,  disorder    317 

To  Disorder — to  disorder,  derange,  disconcert,  discom- 
pose       Sl6 

Disorder — disorder,  disease,  distemper,  malady    441 

Disorderly — ^irregular,  disorderly,  inordinate,  intem- 
perate       821 

To  Disown — to  deny,  disown,  disclaim,  disavow   72 

To  Disparage — to  disparage,   detract,  traduce,   depre- 
date, degrade,  decry    59 

To  Disparage — to  disparage,  derogate,  degrade    59 

Disparity — disparity,  inequality    541 

DisPAssiONATE^-dispassionate,  cool    81 

To  Dispatch — ^to  hasten,   accelerate,  speed,    expedite, 

dispatch 287 

To  Dispel — to  dispel,  disperse,  dissipate   411 

To  Dispense — to  dispense,  distribute 6l5 

To  Disperse — to  dispel,  disperse,  dissipate    41 1 

To  Disperse — to  spread,  scatter,  disperse 409 

To  Display — to  show,  exhibit,  display 566 

To  Displease — to  displease,  offend,  vex    77 

Displeasure — dislike,  displeasure,  dissatisfaction,  dis- 
taste, disgust 77 

DiBPLBAsuRB^Uspleasure,  anger,  disapprobation 78 

DispoeAL— disposal,  disposition    SI  1 

To  Dispose — to  dispose,  arrange,  digest 310 

To  Dispose — to  place,  dispose,  order 311 

To  Dispose — to  direct,  dispose,  regulate 186 

Disposition — disposition,  temper   472 

Disposition — disposition,  inclination 472 

Disposition — disposal,  disposition 311 

To  Disprove — to  confute,  refute,  disprove,  oppugn  ....     75 

To  Dispute — to  argue,  dispute,  debate 73 

To  Dispute — to  contend,  contest,  dispute 98 

To  Dispute — to  controvert,  dispute   72 

To  Dispute — to  doubt,  question,  dispute 45 

To  DispuTB^-difference,  dispute,  altercation,  quarrel    . .    100 
To  Disregard— to  disregard,  neglect,  slight 524 


rage 

D16SATI8FACTION — dislike,     displeasure,    dissatisfaction, 

distaste,  disgust 77 

To  Dissemble — ^to  conceal,  dissemble,  disguise 665 

Dissembler — h3rpocrite,  dissembler   666 

Disseminate — to  spread,  circulate,  propagate,  dissemi- 
nate        410 

Dissension — dissension,  contention,  discoid 100 

To  Dissent — to  differ,  vary,  disagree,  dissent   99 

Dissenter — heretic,  schismatic,  sectarian,  dissenter,  non- 
conformist       41 

Dissertation — essay,  treatise,  tract,  dissertation 387 

Dissimulation — simulation,  dissimulation 666 

To  Dissipate — to  dispel,  disperse,  dissipate 411 

To  Dissipate — to  spend  or  expend,    waste,  dissipate, 

squander    409 

DiBsoLyTE — ^loose,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licentious    ....   279 

Distant — distant,  far,  remote .- 323 

Distaste — dislike,    displeasure,   dissatisfaction,   distaste, 

disgust    77 

Distemper— disorder,  disease,  distemper,  malady 441 

Distinct — different,  distinct,  separate    318 

Distinction — difference,  distinction 318 

Distinction — of  fashion,  of  quality,  of  distinction  ....   599 

DisTiNCTLY^learly,  distinctly 60S  v 

To  Distinguish — to  distinguish,  discriminate 6l4 

To  Distinguish — to  perceive,  discern,  distinguish   ....    6l2 

To  Distinguish — to  signalize,  distinguish    599 

To  Distinguish— to  abstract,  separate,  distinguish  520 

Distinguished — distinguished,  conspicuous,  noted,  emi- 
nent, illustrious 598 

To  Distort — ^to  turn,  bend,  twist,  distort,  wring,  wrest, 

wrench   368 

Distracted— absent,  abstracted,  diverted,  distracted. . . .    6IS 

Distress — adversity,  distress 500 

Distress — distress,  anxiety,  anguish,  agony 500 

To  Distress — to  afflict,  distress,  trouble    502 

To  Distress  —to  distress,  harass,  perplex 501 

To  Distribute — to  allot,  assign,  apportion,  distribute . .    152 

To  Distribute — ^to  dispense,  distribute 6l5 

To  Distribute— to  divide,  distribute,  share 615 

District— district,  region,  tract,  quarter 6S4 

Distrustful — distrustful,  suspicious,  di£Bdent 514 

To  Disturb — to  disturb,  interrupt 515 

To  Disturb — to  trouble,  disturb,  molest    508 

Disturbancb — commotion,  disturbance 515 

To  Dive — to  plunge,  dive 422 

To  Dive  into — to  pry,  scrutinize,  dive  into SO 

Divers — different,  several,  divers,  sundry,  various 819 

Diversion — amusement,  entertainment,  diversion,  sport, 

recreation,  pastime 477 

Diversity— difference,  variety,  diversity,  medley SI6 

To  Divbrt — to  amuse,  divert,  entertain 476 

Divbrtbd — absent,  abstracted,  diverted,  distracted  ....   6IS 
To  Ditidb — to  divide,  separate,  part 6l4 
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Dnnroc — to  diride,  dutribate,  dun   6\S 

Dimot — godlike,  dirine,  betTenly ^7 

Divnn — holy,  aacred,  divine 96 

DiyiMS— ecdesiastic,  divine,  theologian SI 

To  Dnmra — to  gne^,  eonjectore,  divine   44 

DiviMiTH — deity,  divinity  *♦ 

OmnoN — part,  portum,  division,  ihaie 615 

Dn7BMAi<— duly,  diurnal ^97 

To  Dnrui^B— to  publish,  promulgate,  divulge,  reveal, 

diadose 554 

To  Do— to  make,  do,  act SS6 

Dociuc— docile,  tractable,  ductile 432 

DocTBiNB — doctrine,  precept,  principle 23 

_j^^         f  doctrine,  dt^ma,  tenet 23 

DooMAncAL — confident,  d<yiiatical,  pontive 51 1 

Doi>SFUii— piteona,  doleful,  woeful,  rueful 506 

OolfSSTic — Krvant,  domestic,  menial,  drudge    386 

DommBBiva — ^imperious,    lordly,    domineering,    over- 
bearing     177 

DoHiNiON— empire,  rdgn,  dominion ISO 

DoMDaoN — power,  strength,  force,  authority,  dominion,     178 

DoMiiiONB — territory,  dominions    183 

Donation — gift,  present,  donation,  benefaction 145 

Doom— destiny,  fate,  lot,  doom    152 

To  Doom — to  sentence,  doom,  condemn 153 

DocBi.B-DBAi.iNO — deceit,  duplicity,  double-dealing 670 

Doubt — demur,  doubt,  hesitation,  objection 46 

To  Doubt — to  doubt,  question,  dispute 45 

Doubt — doubt,  suspense 45 

Doubtful — doubtl^l,  dubious,  uncertain,  precarious. ...     46 

To  Dozb — to  sleep,  slumber,  doze,  drowse,  nap 344 

To  Dbao — to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  hale,  pull,  pluck,  tug,    349 

To  Dkain — to  spend,  exhaust,  drain 409 

To  Draw — to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  hale,  pull,  pluck,  tug,    349 

To  Drbaj> — to  apprehend,  fear,  dread 354 

Dbbad— 'awe,  reverence,  dread 354 

Dbbaiipui< — fearful,  dieadM,  frightful,  tremendous,  ter- 
rible, terrific,  horrible,  horrid   353 

DsBADFUii — formidable,  dreadful,  terrible,  shocking ....   355 

Dbxax— dream,  reverie   39 

DBBoa — dregs,  sediment,  dross,  scum,  refuse 659 

To  Dbbncb — to  soak,  drench,  steep   654 

Dbitt — ^tendency,  drift,  scope,  aim 380 

HwoLii — ^laughable,    ludicrous,     ridiculous,    comical    or 

comic,  droll 56 

To  Dboop — to  flag,  droop,  languish,  pine 444 

*  _         I  to  fall,  drop,  droop,  sink,  tumble 348 

Dsoes— dregs,  sediment,  dross,  scum,  refuse 659 

To  Dbowzb — to  sleep,  dumber,  doze,  drowze,  nap   ....  344 

DaowBT — ^heavy,  dull,  drowzy 344 

Dbowst — sleepy,  drowsy,  lethargic   344 

Drudob — servant,  domestic,  menial,  drudge  .'; 386 


Page 

Dbudqbbt — ^woik,  labor,  toil,  dmdgery,  task   885 

Dbunkbnnbss — ^intoxication,  drunkennessi,  infatuatum. .  358 

Dubious— doubtful,  dubious,  uncertain,  precarious    ....  46 

Duotilb— docile,  tractable,  ductile 48S 

Dob — debt,  due    ««S 

Dull — ^heavy,  dull,  drowsy 844 

Dull— insipid,  dull,  flat 655 

Dull— dull,  gloomy,  sad,  dismal 505 

Dull— «tupid,  dull 491 

Dumb — silent,  dumb,  mute,  speechless    585 

Duplicity — deceit,  duplicity,  double-dealing    670 

Dubablb— durable,  lasting,  permanent 294 

Dubablb — durable,  constant S94 

Dubation — continuance,  continuation,  duration    294 

Dubation — duration,  time 295 

Dutiful— dutiful,  obedient,  respectful 125 

Duty — duty,  obligation  125 

Duty — ^business,  office,  duty    390 

Duty — tax,  duty,  custom,  toll,  impost,  tribute,  contribu- 
tion    151 

To  DwBLL — to  abide,  sojourn,  dwell,  reside,  inhabit. .   .  290 

To  Dyb — to  color,  dye,  tinge,  stain (Jgo 


EACH^all,  each,  every 274 

Eaobb — eager,  earnest,  serious 473 

Eaosbnbss — avidity,  greediness,  eagerness 142 

Eably — soon,  early,  betimes. 289 

To  Eabn — to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win,  earn 434 

Eabnbbt — eager,  earnest,  serious. 479 

Eabnbst — earnest,  pledge 174 

Eabb— ease,  quiet,  rest,  repose 435 

Ease        1 

Easiness  J  «**'  easiness,  facility,  lightness. 43$ 

Easy— easy,  ready 457 

Ebullition — ebullition,  effervescence,  fermentation. . . .  358 

EcCBNTBic — ^particular,  singular,  odd,  eccentric,  strange,  469 

Ecclesiastic— ecclesiastic,  divine,  theologian si 

Economical,  vide  (Economical. 

EcsTACY — ecstacy,  rapture,  transport 370 

Edoe— border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  margin,  veige..  163 

Edict— decree,  edict,  proclamation 553 

Edifice — edifice,  structure,  fabric 635 

Education— education,  instruction,  breeding 194 

To  Efface — to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase  or  erase,  eSEuse, 

cancel,  obliterate ggg 

Effect — efiect,  consequence,  result,  issue,  event 330 

To  Effect — to  efiect,  produce,  perform 3jp 

To  Effect — to  accomplish,  efiect,  execute,  achieve.  ....  327 

Effective — effective,  efficient,  efiectual,  efficacious ....  329 

Effects — goods,  furniture,  diattels,  moveables,  effects. .  402 

Effectual — effective,  efficient,  efiectual,  efficacious. . . .  329 

Effeminate — female,  feminine,  efieminate. 657 

Effebvbscenoe— .ebullition,  efiervesoence 359 
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fiwiCACIOUS  1     ._.      ,  rt.  *  ,       «.       . 

EfS'iciiM'r     1  ^"^*"^'  efficient,  effectual,  efiGcacious. . .  829 

fiPFiOT — ^Ii]cenMS,|nctui«,  isMge,  «ttg7..  .> .>.  ^4 

Effort — endeavour,  effort,  exettioB , >^.  SJS 

EiPFOKT — attempt,  trial,  endeavour,  essay,  effort .......  S73 

£fTBONTBRT— audacity,  efirontery,  ImrdilMod  or  liardi- 

ness,  boldness. 110 

Etxttsion — efiiision,  ejaculatioa  ., 581 

EflpiSTicAi/ — opiniated  or  opiniative,  conceited,  egoistie^  52 

Ejaculation — efiiision,  ejocuktioB 581 

£<.SBR — senior,  elder,  older ,.  S99 

Em)kbly— elderly,  aged,  old. 899 

£uECT — to  choose,  elect , 8*7 

&LKGANT — graceful,  comely,  elegant S66 

To  Elbvate — to  lift,  raise,  erect,  elerate,  emit 48S 

£i.ioiBLB — eligible,  preferable 2*7 

ElMJOTION   7    ,         ,  ,  ,         . 

EiiOOUENCB  1  "*'**'***'°»  eloquence,  oratory,  rhetoric. . . .  580 

To  Eluoidate — to  explain,  illustrate,  elocidate 576 

To  £i.uoB — to  escape,  elude,  evade 676 

To  Eludb— 4)0  avoid,  eschew,  shun,  elude 677 

To  Emanate — to  arise,  pnaoeed,  isso^  ^nng,  flow, 

emanate 330 

To  ExBAKBAss — to  embarrass,  perplex,  entangle. 508 

Ekbabbassments — difficulties^    embaiiMiiinnls,    tzmi- 

bles 509 

To  Ehbellibh — to  adorn,  deeorste,  embeUish. 637 

Ekblbm — figure,  metaphor,  allegory,  emtden,  cymbel, 

type 688 

To  Emboldbn— to  encourage,  embolden 362 

Ta  Embrace — to  dasp,  hug,  embraoe 457 

To  Embrace — to  comprize,  coB^Hrehend,  eBihraoe,  con- 
tain, include 1 60 

BWBBTO-'embryo,  fcetus , 652 

To  Emend — to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rectify,  emend, 

inaipiove,  m^id,  better 800 

To  Emebsb — to  riae,  issue,  esienge 331 

Emerobnct — exi^ncy,  emei^ncy 159 

Eminent — distinguished,  con^HcuoiM,  Bdfeed,  emiaeat, 

illustrious. 598 

EMI83ABT — emissaiy,  ^ 558 

To  Emit — to  emit,  exhale,  ^fapowte 638 

Emolument — gain,  profit,  emolument,  locre 466 

Emotion — agitatioB,  emotjea,  trepidatinn,  tzcaaer S66 

Emphabib — stress,  strain,  emphairig,  aaoent 226 

Ebipibb — empire,  kingdom 182 

Empibb— empie,  reign,  dowiitinn 180 

To  Employ— to  employ,  use. 486 

Employment— 4iu8iiie6«,  ooeupBtieB,  vmipiaymeat,  «o- 

gagemeat,  aveeadon 869 

To  Empo^ivr — to  couBaisskn,  Mitkariie,  empower.  ....   177 

Empty — empty,  vacant,  void,  devoid 408 

Empty — ^hoUow,  eaqtty 408 

Bmulation— «ompetttMM,-«amilatiMii,  trniry ffl 


Page 
To  Enchant— to  charm,  «Mikaiit,  fcaoaate,  «nrBpttire, 

captivate S6J. 

To  Encircle— to  surround,  enceMipaaB,«iivit«B,«Bcirde,  V6i 

To  Enclose— to  circunMocibe,  «acieae I«l 

Encomium— enoomiuai,  eolc^,  panegyric ^96 

To  Encompass — to  surround,  enoompasB,  environ,  encircle,  I6l 
Emcounteb — attack,  assaslt,  enooBnter,  onset,  diarge  . .  76 
To  Encounter — to  attack,  assail,  aseeralt,  encemrter ...     75 

To  Enuoukactb — to  cheer,  encourage,  cemfoit 426 

To  Encourage— to  encourage,  animate,  incite,  impel, 

urge,  stiRHiIate,  instigate 366 

To  Encouraoe — to  encourage,  advaaee,  promote,  prefer, 

fwward. .., S6i 

To  Encourage — to  encourage,  embolden. 962 

To   Encourage — to   encourage,   countenance,  sanction, 

flnpport. sdO 

To  Encroach — ^to  encroadi,  intMBch,  intrude,  invade, 

infringe ^9$ 

To  Encumbbr — ^to  clog,  load,  encumber 447 

E24CYCLOP£DiA — dictionary,  en(yclfl{Media 583 

End — aim,  object,  end 375 

To  End — 4o  end,  doee,  termiRate. sgg 

End— end,  extremity 322 

End — sake,  account,  reason,  ptnpose,  end 688 

To  Endeavour — to  attempt,  trial,    endeavour,  essay, 

effort 37s 

To  Endeavour— to  endeavour,  aim,  strive,  -straggle. . . .  375 

Endeavour — endeavour,  efibrt,  exertion 375 

Endless — eternal,  endless,  everlasting. 300 

To  Endow — invest,  endow,  or  endue 150 

Endowmbnt— gift,  endowment,  talent ...       4 

Endurance — patience,  endunmce,  resignation 125 

To  Endurb — 'to  aufier,  bear,  endure,  support 124 

Enemy — enemy,  foe,  adversary,  opponent,  antagonist   . .    108 

Eneboy — energy,  force,  -vigor 450 

To  Enbbvate  7  to  weaken,  enfisrible,  debilitate,  enervate. 

To  Enfeeble  J      invalidate 444 

To  ENaAOC — to  attract,  allure,  invite,  engage 371 

To  Engage — to  bind,  engage,  oblige 222 

Engagembnt — batdc,  combat,  engagement    1 12 

Engagbment^— business,  occupation,  employment,  engage- 
ment, avocation $89 

Engagement — promise,  engagement,  word 223 

To  Engender — to  breed,  engender    633 

To  Engravb — to  imprint,  im}M«8s,  engrave 563 

Engraving — ^picture,  print,  engraving 553 

To  Engross — to  absorb,  swallow  up,  ingulf,  engross. . . .   650 

Enjoyment — enjojrment,  fruition,  gratification 4^ 

To  Enlarge — to  enlarge,  increase,  extend 414 

To  Enlighten — to  illumiiuite,  illumiiw,  enlighten  . . .-.    194 

To  Enlist — to  enrol,  enlist,  roister,  record 590 

To  Enlxven — to  animate,  inspire,  enliven,  cheer,  ezhi* 

1m«««    425 

Emmity— enmity,  aniraMity,  hestOfty 109 
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Emmitt — hatted,  enmi^jt  iU^viUt  reyigpMMie 107 

StiOBMoas — enarmoua,  huge,  immeaw,  vast , . . . .   4<l6 

^NOBxous— enormoiu,  {nwdi^MMU,  monstioiu    ........   417 

Chough— enough>  luflScieDt 407 

Kmuptdbb — ^to  charm,  enchaot,  fascinate,  eiuaptiure, 

captivate  369 

T»  Enboi. — to  enrol,  enlist,  register,  record 590 

E)0AjfPi.B  —example,  pattern^,  eoaample , 682 

To  £Nai<AVB — to  enslave,  o^tivate S70 

To  Ensub — to  follow,  succeed,  ensue 301 

To  Entamglb — to  emharrasii,  perplex,  entangle 508 

To  Entanolb — to  insnare,  entrap,  entangle,  inveigle  . .   674 

Cmtbbpbizb — attempt,  undertaking,  enterprise    374 

Cktbbpkizino — enterprising,  adventurous    159 

To  Enter  upon — ^to  begin,  commence,  enter  upop    ....   338 

To  Emtbbtain— to  amuse,  divert,  entertain 476 

'Entebtainmbnt — amusements  entertainment*  divermOB, 

sport,  recreaticm,  pastime 477 

EtiTBBTAiiaiizMT — feast,    banquet,  carousal,  entertain- 
ment, treat 656 

Emthusiast — enthusiast,  fanatic,  visionary    38 

To  Enticb — to  allure,  tempt,  seduce,  entice,  deoc^  ....    37S 

To  Emticb — to  persuade,  entice,  prevail  upon    S6S 

BlrriBB — whole,  entire,  complete,  total,  intend 326 

To  Enttixb — to  name,  denominate,  style,  entitle,  desig- 
nate, characterize 595 

To  Emtbap — to  ensnare,  entrap,  entangle,  inveigle  ....   674 
To  Emtbbat — to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat,  suj^jdioate, 

implore IS6 

EvraBATx — prayer,    petition,    request,    entreaty,    suit, 

crave  33 

To  Entbdst — to  consign,  commit,  entrust 518 

To  EMTBIOI.B — to  insnare,  entrap,  enveigle 674 

Emvious — invidious,  envious   474 

To  Envibon — to  simound,  encompass,  environ,  encirde,    l6l 
Emtot — ambassador,  envoy,  plenipotentiary,  deputy. . : .   218 

Envy — jealousy,  envy,  suqiicion 474 

ErBEXBBiB— calendar,  almanack,  ephemeris 539 

Epicobb — sensualist,  voluptuary,  epicure 454 

Efiobxicai. — contagious,  epidemical,  pestilential , 95 

Epistle — letter,  ^listle 192 

Ehthbt— epithet,  adjective    520 

ErocBA — time,  period,  age,  date,  era,  epodia 295 

— ,  r  equal,  even,  equable,  like  or  alike,  uniform  . .   541 

To  Equip — to  fit,  equip,  prepaie,  qualify   ............  181 

BttviTABUE — ^fair,  hooest,  equitable,  reasonafale 582 

E^DTTY — justice,  equity 215 

Eqiuivocai/ — ambiguous,  equivocal 676 

To  Equivooatb— 40  wade,  equivocate,  praTarKate   ....  675 
EsA,  vide  Mma. 

To  Ebadicatb — to  eradicate,  extirpate,  exterminate ....  641 
Te  £BaBB— to  blot  eat,  expunge,  rase  or  erase,  efiaoe, 

cancel,  oUitetate .,,....    (U^ 


To  Ebbct — to  build,  ew««,  oMWtvuct 6Sa 

To  Erect— to  institute,  eiMMwh.  Iww4>  W*«* *if 

To  Erect — to  lift,  raise,  erect,  devate*  exalil 483 

Ebband— misupn,  message,  erraBd , 22tt 

Errqb — errwr>  mistake  htevdnc 89 

Ebbor — error,  fault 89 

Ebudition — knowledge,  science,  learning,  eruditian. . . .  192 

ERUPTiON^-eruption,  explosion 688 

To  Escape — to  escape,  elude,  evade &t6 

To  Eschew — to  avoid,  eschew,  shun,  eliwle  (if 7 

To  EscoBT — to  accompany,  attend,  escevt,  wait  oa   ....  626 

Especially— «specially,  particulaHy>  prineipaUy,  chiefly,  20? 

To  Espy — To  find,  find  out,  disco vw,  espy,  degory StSA 

Essay — attempt,  trial,  endeavour,  essay,  efiort 373 

Essay — essay,  treatiw,  tract,  dissertatioa   387 

Essential — necessary,  expedient,  eMeatial,  tequiate    . .  5l6 

To  Establish — to  confirm,  establish 28$ 

To  EsTABi'isB — to  fix,  settle,  establish 287 

To  Establish — to  institute,  estahlieh,  found*  eiect  ....  21T 

EsTBBK — esteem,  respect,  regard    529 

To  EsTBBM — to  value,  priae,  esteem 548 

To  EstbbmI 

ElsTiMATR    l  ***  appraue,  appreciate,  estimate,  esteem  . .   537 

To  Estimate — to  estimate,  compute,  rate 537 

Etebnal — eternal,  endlesa,  everlasting 309 

EucHABisT — ^lord's  sifpper,  euchaiist,  communion,  sacra- 
ment      28 

Eulogy— encomium,  eulogy,  pan^;yric ftS 

To  Evade— to  evade,  equivocate,  prevancate 675 

To  Evade — to  escape,  elude,  evade 676 

To  EvAFOBATB — to  emit,  exhale,  evaporate    638 

EvABioN^^vasion,  shift,  subterfuge    676 

Even — equal,  even,  equable,  like  or  alike,  uuifoiRi    ....  541 

EvBN — even,  smooth,  levd,  plain    5M 

Event — event,  incident,  accident,  adventuse,  occunenoe,  157 

Event— event,  issue,  consequence 330 

EvEB — always,  at  all  times,  ever 282 

EvEBLASTiNO — eternal,  endless,  everlasting 300 

EvEBT — all,  every,  each 274 

Evidence — deponent,  evidence,  witness 556 

Evidence — evidence,  testimony,  proof 555 

Evident — apparent,  visiUc,  clear,  plain,  obvious,  ewi- 

dent,  manifest   604 

Evil — evil  or  iU,  misfortune,  harm,  m't^bipf 408 

Evil — bad,  evil,  wicked 90 

To  EviNCB — ^to  argue,  evince,  prove 19 

To  EviNOB — to  prove,  demonstrate,  erince,  manifwt. . . .  555 

Exact — accurate,  exact,  preciie 202 

Exact — exact,  nice,  particular,  punptu^    203 

To  Exact — to  exact,  extort sSg 

To  Exalt — to  lift,  praise,  erect,  elerate,  exalt MS 

Exakination — examination,  search,    inquiry,  naeaccfa, 

inyestigatigq,  scrutisy 49 

Ez^MiNB — to  discuss,  eyyjMpe    ; SO 
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To  ExAJfiKB— to  examine,  jsearch,  explore 50 

ExAMPitK^-exainple,  pattern,  ensample 68S 

ExAMPtB — example,  precedent   682 

ExAXFiiB — example,  instance 682 

ToExASPBBATB — to  aggravate,  irritate,  provoke,  exas- 
perate, tantalize 83 

ToExcbbdI 

To  ExcKi.    1^  exceed,  surpass,  excel,  transcend,  outdo,    305 

ExcBLiiENCE — excellence,  superiority 306 

Except — besides,  except 273 

Except — unless,  except  273 

Exception — objection,  difficulty,  exception   7 

Excess— excess,  superfluity,  redundancy 407 

ExcBssrvB — excessive,  immoderate,  intemperate   407 

To  ExcHANQB— to  change,  exchange,  barter,  substitute,  394 

To  ExcHANOB — to  exchange,  barter,  truck,  commute    . .  395 

ExcuANOB— interchange,  exchange,  reciprocity 394 

To  Excite — to  awaken,  excite,  provoke,  rouse,  stir  up  . .  359 

To  ExciTB — ^to  excite,  incite,  provoke 357 

To  Exclaim— to  cry,  exclaim,  call 593 

To  ExcnLFATB — to  apologize,  defend,  justify,  exculpate, 

excuse,  plead 1 70 

To  Exculpate — to  exonerate,  exculpate  1 72 

ExcUBSioN — excursion,  ramble,  tour,  trip,  jaunt 347 

To  Excuse— to    apologize,   defend,  justify,   exculpate, 

excuse,  plead 170 

To  ExcusB — to  excuse,  pardon   171 

Excuse — ^pretence,  pretension,  pretext,  excuse 240 

ExECBABLE — abominable,  detestable,  execrable 108 

Execration — malediction,  curse,  imprecation,  execration, 

anathema 26 

To  Execute — ^to  accomplish,  effect,  execute,  achieve. . . .  327 

To  Execute — to  execute,  fulfil,  perform 328 

Exempt — free,  exempt    258 

Exemption — privilege,  prerogative,  exemption,  immu- 
nity       239 

To  Exercise — to  exercise,  practise 376 

To  EXBRCIBB 1  . 

To  ExBBT      J  *"  ®"^'  exercise 876 

Exertion — endeavour,  effort,  exertion , 375 

To  Exhale — to  emit,  evaporate,  exhale 638 

To  Exhaust — to  spend,  exhaust,  drain 409 

To  Exhibit— to  give,  present,  offer,  exhibit 144 

To  Exhibit — to  show,  exhibit,  display 566 

Exhibition — show,    exhibition,    representation,    sight, 

spectacle 567 

To  Exhilabatb — to  animate,  inspire,   enliven,   cheer, 

exhilarate 425 

To  Exhort — ^to  exhort,  persuade   362 

ExiOENcr — exigency,  emergency    159 

To  Exile — to  banish,  exile,  expel 205 

To  Exist — to  be,  exist,8ubsist 255 

To  Exist — to  exist,  live 256 

ExiT-o-edt,  departure 449 


To  ExoNBBATB — ^to  exonerate,  exculpate  172 

To  Expand — to  dilate,  expand   410 

To  Expand— to  spread,  expand,  difiiise 410 

To  Expect — to  await,  wait  for,  look  for,  expect   512 

Expectation — ^hope,  expectation,  trust,  confidence  ....  510 

Expedient— expedient,  resource 688 

Expedient — expedient,  fit 516 

Expedient — necessary,  expedient,  essential,  requisite  . .  5l6 
To  Expedite — to  hasten,  accelerate,  speed,  expedite,  dis- 
patch    287 

Expeditious — diligent,  expeditious,  prompt 288 

To  Expel— to  banish,  exile,  expel 205 

To  Expend— to  spend  or  expend,  waste,  dissipate 409 

Expense — cost,  expence,  price,  charge 543 

Experience  \ 

Experiment/ **P^*°**'  experiment,  trial,  proof,  test,  378 

Expert— dever,  skilful,  expert,  dexterous,  adroit 6 

To  ExpiATB— to  atone  for,  expiate 33 

To  ExpiRB^to  die,  expire 44s 

To  Explain — to  explain,  expound,  interpret 574 

To  Explain— to  explain,  illustrate,  elucidate    576 

Explanation — definition,  explanation 575 

Explanatory  1 

Explicit        J  expknatory,  explicit,  express   576 

Exploit — deed,  exploit,  achievement,  feat 337 

To  Explore — to  examine,  search,  explore 50 

Explosion — eruption,  explosion 638 

Exposed — subject,  liable,  exposed,  obnoxious 1 19 

To  Expostulate — to  expostulate,  remonstrate 576 

To  Expound — to  explain,  expound,  interpret. 574 

Express — explanatory,  explicit,  express 576 

To  Express — to  express,  declare,  signify,  testify,  utter. .  570 

Expression — word,  expression,  term 581 

Expressive — significant,  expressive 571 

To  ExpuNOB — to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase  or  erase,  efiace, 

cancel,  obliterate 268 

To  Extend— to  enlarge,  increase,  extend  414 

To  Extend — to  reach,  stretch,  extend    414 

Extensive — comprehensive,  extensive   I6l 

Extent — limit,  extent 164 

To  Extenuate — to  extenuate,  palliate 172 

Exterior— ^)ut ward,  external,  exterior 418 

To  Exterminate — to    eradicate,    extirpate,     extermi- 
nate      641 

ExTBBNAL — outward,  external,  exterior 418 

To  ExTiBPATB — to  eradicate,  extirpate,  exterminate... .  641 

To  Extol — ^to  praise,  commend,  applaud,  extol 95 

To  Extort — to  exact,  extort S69 

ExTBANBOUB— extraneous,  extrinsic,  foreign 545 

ExTRAORDiNARY^-extraordinary,  remarkable 565 

Extravagant — extravagant,  prodigal,  lavish,  profuse  . .  406 

ElCTRBHlE         ■ 

ExTREMlTr}"*'*^'^' ***«»"«     ««« 

ExTRBMiTY— end,  extremity SSi 
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To  EzTBiCATi — to  disengage,  disentangle,  extricate. . . .  S24 

ExTBiNBic — extraneous,  extrinsic^  foreign 545 

ExiTBEBANT — exuberant,  luxuriant « .  407 

To  Etb — to  look,  see,  behold,  view,  eye 6lO 


FABI.B — ^faUe,  tale,  novel,  romance 588 

Fabbio— edifice,  £»bric,  structure 635 

To  Fabbicatb — ^to  invent,  feign,  firame,  fabricate,  forge,  677 

Fabbication— fiction,  fabrication,  falsehood 678 

To  Face — to  confront,  face 113 

Face — face,  front 605 

Face — face,  countenance,  visage 605 

Facetious — facetious,    conversible,     pleasant,    jocular, 

jocose 579 

FAcn.iTr — ease,  lightness,  facility 436 

Fact — ctrcnmstance,  incident,  fact , 158 

Faction — ^faction,  party 21 1 

Factious— factious,  seditious 311 

Factob — factor,  agent 400 

Facuitt — ability,  faculty,  talent    5 

To  Faii. — to  fail,  fall  short,  be  deficient 88 

Faii^ino — ^imperfection,  weakness,  fnulty,  failing,  foible,  87 

F^i^}^'^'^'*''^8   ®* 

Failube — ^failure,  miscarriage,  abortion 88 

Failobe— insolvency,  failure,  bankruptcy 89 

Faint— faint,  languid 444 

Faib — ^fair,  dear 604 

Faib — fair,  honest,  equitable,  reasonable 532 

Faith — belief,  trust,  credit,  faith    21 

Faith — faith,  creed 21 

Faith— faith,  fidelity 514 

Faithtui^ — faithful,  trusty 514 

Faithless — futhless,  unfaithful 672 

Faithless — faithless,  perfidious,  treacherous 671 

To  Fall — to  fall,  drop,  droop,  sink,  tumble 348 

To  Fall  shobt — to  fail,  fall  short,  be  deficient 88 

Fallacious — fallacious,  deceitful,  fraudulent 671 

Fallacy — fallacy,  delusion,  illusion    671 

Falsehood — fiction,  fabrication,  falsehood 678 

„  r  untruth,  falsehood,  falsity,  lie  678 

To  Falter— to  hesitate,  falter,  stammer,  stutter 48 

Fame— feme,  reputation,  renown    596 

Fame — fame,  report,  rumor,  hearsay 597 

Fahiliab— free,  familiar 258 

FAXiLiABmr — acquaintance,  familiarity,  intimacy 191 

Fahilt — ^family,  house,  lineage,  race 630 

Fahous— fiuoous,  celebrated,  renowned,  illustrious 597 

Fanatic— entliusiast,  fimatic,  visionary 38 

Famcitul — ^fimdful,  fantastical,  whimsical,  capricious  . .  468 

Fancy — conceit,  fancy 51 

Fancy— fancy,  imagination , 12 
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Fantastical— fanciful,  fantastical,  whimsical,  capricious,  468 

FAB^distant,  far,  remote .*. 883 

Fabe — ^fare,  provision 656 

Fabhsb — farmer,  husbandman,  agriculturist 397 

To  Fascinate — ^to  charm,  enchant,  fascinate,  enrapture, 

captivate 869 

Fashion — custom,  fashion,  manner,  practice 877 

Fashion — of  fashion,  of  quality,  of  distinction    599 

To  Fashion — to  form,  Atshion,  mould,  shape 384 

Fast — abstinence,  fast 84 

To  Fasten — to  fix,  fasten,  stick 236 

Fastidious — fastidious,  squeamish 468 

Fatal — deadly,  mortal,  fatal 449 

Fate — chance,  fortune,  fate    154 

Fate— destiny,  fate,  lot,  doom 152 

Fatigue — fatigue,  weariness,  lassitude 445 

Fa VOB— benefit,  favor,  kindness,  civility 148 

Fatob— credit,  favor,  influence  183 

Favob — grace,  favor ]  84 

Favobable — favorable,  propitious,  auspicious    184 

Fault — blemish,  defect,  fault gi 

Fault — error,  fault 89 

Fault — imperfection,  defect,  fault,  vice 87 

To  Faultbb,  vide  Falteb    48 

Faulty — culpable,  faulty    gg 

To  Fawn — ^to  coax,  wheedle,  cajole,  fawn 674 

To  Fkab — to  apprehend,  fear,  dread. 354 

Feabful — afraid,  fearful,  timorous,  timid 355 

Feabful — fearful,  dreadful,  frightftd,  tremendous,  terri- 
ble, terrific,  horrible,  horrid 353 

Feabless — bold,  fearless,  intrepid,  undaunted S53 

Feasible — colorable,  specious,  ostensible,  plausible,  feasi- 
ble   661 

Feast — feast,  banquet,  carousal,  entertainment,  treat  . .  656 

Feast — feast,  festival,  holiday so 

Feat — deed,  exploit,  achievement,  feat 337 

Feeble — weak,  feeble,  infirm 443 

To  Feel — to  feel,  be  sensible,  conscious 455 

Feeling — feeling,  sensation,  sense ,  . .  455 

Feeling — feeling,  sensibility,  susceptibility 456 

To  Feign — to  feign,  pretend 679 

To  Feign — to  invent,  feign,  frame,  fabricate,  forge  ....  677 

To  Felicitate— to  felicitate,  congratulate 482 

Felicity — happiness,  felicity,  bliss,  blessedness,  beati- 
tude   ,  482 

Fellowship — fellowship,  society 621 

Felon— criminal,  culprit,  malefactor,  fdon,  convkt ....  86 

Female      1 

Feminine  P'^"^^'  feminine,  efieminate,. . . , 657 

Fence — ^fence,  guard,  security 173 

Febmentation— ^bullitimi,  efiervescence,  fermentation,  358 

Feeocious — ferocious,  fierce,  savage  4*^ 

Febryman — waterman,  boatman,  ferryman 398 

Fertile — ^fertile,  fruitful,  prolific ..;...   4Q5 
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,  Mo  find,  find  out,  discover,  invent 557 


Page 

Vmrvo»— favor,  (wder 601 

Fbstivai/ — feast,  festival,  holiday SO 

Fmtivitt — ^festivity,  mirth *78 

To  FsTGH — to  bring,  fetch,  carry *89 

Fettbb — chain,  fetter,  band,  shadde SSS 

FsuD — quarrel,  broil,  feud,  affray  or  firay. 101 

FtOTioN — fiction,  fsfarkatioa,  falsehood 678 

FtOTiTioDs — Krtfiil,  artificial,  fictitious 668 

FiDKLiTy — ^faith,  fidelity 51 4 

FiEBCE — ferocious,  fierce,  savage 453 

PiSRY — hot,  fiery,  burning,  ardent 601 

FrauRK — ^figure,  metaphor,    allegory,  emblem,  symhd, 

type 683 

FlODBB — form,  figure,  conformation    354 

Filthy — nasty,  filthy,  foul 659 

Final — final,  conclusive 234 

Final— last,  latest,  final,  ultimate 300 

To  Find 
To  Find  out 

T    F        n  T  i  ^  ^^^'  ^^  '"'*'  ^'^<^^^>  ^7>  descry  . .  556 
To  Find  Fault  with — to  find  fault  with,  Uame,  ob- 
ject to 70 

Fine — ^beautiful,  fine,  handsome,  pretty S6S 

Fine — fine,  delicate,  nice 865 

Fine— fine,  mulct,  penalty,  forfeiture 204 

Finesse — artifice,  trick,  finesse,  stratagem Ci68 

Finical — ^finical,  spruce,  fo^ish 470 

To  FiNiBB — ^to  dose,  finish,  conclude SS4 

To  Finish— to  compleat,  finish,  terminate 325 

Finite — Finite,  limited 166 

Fire — ^fire,  heat,  warmth,  glow 600 

Firm — ^hard,  firm,  solid   450 

Firm — ^firm,  fixed,  solid,  staUe 236 

Firm — strong,  firm,  robust,  sturdy 449 

FiRKNBas— constancy,  stability,  steadiness,  firmness. . . .  235 

Fit — fit,  apt,  meet 132 

Frr — expedient,  fit 516 

Fit — ^becoming,  decent,  seemly,  fit,  suitable 265 

To  Fit — ^to  fit,  equip,  prepare,  qualify 131 

To  Fit— to  fit,  suit,  adapt,  accommodate,  adjust  ISO 

Fitted— competent,  fitted,  qualified 132 

To  Fix — to  fix,  fasten,  stick _  236 

To  Fix — ^to  fix,  settle,  establish 237 

To  Fix — to  fix,  determine,  settle,  limit 237 

FtkBD — firm,  fixed,  solid,  stable 236 

To  Flag — to  flag,  droop,  languish,  pne 444 

Flaoitiousi  ^  .  „  „    .  . 

F     rjRANT   I  ''^''*>*>">  flagrant,  fli^ttoas,  atroaous 

Flame  \ 

Plars  Vflame,  blase,  fladi,  flare,  ^sie 602 

Plash  I 

Plat— flat,  level 542 

Plat — insipid,  dull,  flat 655 


269 
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Ta  Flattsk— to  adokle,  ftaMor,  ccwpBiiteut 674 

Flatterer — flatterer,  STcophant,  parasite 075 

Flavor — taste,  flavor,  relish,  saver 655 

Flaw — ^blemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw ■ 91 

Flebtino — temporary,  transient,  transitory,  fleeting. . . .   296 
Flketnbss— quickness,  swiftness,  fleetness,  celerity,  rapi- 
dity, velocity  MS 

Flexible— flexible,  pliable,  pliant,  supple 439 

Flioiitinxs8 — lightness,    levity,    flightiness,   volatiUty, 

^ddiness 475 

Flimsy — superficial,  shallow,  flimsy  574 

To  Flourish — to  flourish,  thrive,  prosper 483 

To  Flow — to  arise,  proceed,  issue,  spring,  flow,  emanate,  330 

To  Flow — to  flow,  stream,  gush 4S0 

To  Fluctuate — to  scruple,  hesitate,  fluctuate,  waver  . .     47 

Fluid — fluid,  liquid 4S0 

To  Flutter — to  palpitate,  flutter,  pant,  ga^   353 

Foe — enemy,  foe,  adversary,  opponent,  antagonist 103 

FatTua — embryo,  foetus 653 

Foible — imperfection,  weakness,  frailty,  failing,  foiUe. .     37 

To  Foil — to  defeat,  fcMl,  disappcnnt,  frustrate 115 

Folks — people,  persons,  folks 639 

To  Follow — to  follow,  succeed,  ensue 301 

To  Follow — to  foUow,  pursue 303 

To  Follow — to  follow,  imitate 680 

Follower — follower,  adherent,  partisan 519 

Folly — folly,  foolery 491 

Fond— affectionate,  kind,  fond 459 

Fond — amorous,  loving,  fond 459 

Fond — indulgent,  fond    459 

To  Fondle — to  caress,  fondle 457 

Food — food,  diet,  regimen   667 

Fool — ^fool,  idiot,  bufibon 491 

Foolery — foUy,  foolery 491 

Foolhardy — foolhardy,  adventurous,  rash 375 

Foolish — irrational,  foolish,  absurd,  preposterous 89 

Foolish — simple,  ally,  foolish 491 

Footstep — ^mark,  trace,  vestige,  footstep,  track 560 

Foppish — finical,  iq>ruoe,  foppish 470 

To  Forbear- to  abstain,  forbear,  refrain 263 

To  Forbid — to  forbid,  prohibit,  interdict S31 

Forecast — foresight,  forethought,  forecast,  piemeditatioo,  490 

Force— energy,  force,  vigor 450 

Force— power,  strength,  force,  auduwity,  dowaiaii ....    173 

Force — ^force,  violence 936 

Force — strain,  sprain,  stress,  fince 328 

To  Force — to  compel,  force,  oblige,  neoeantate 335 

Forcible — cogent,  fordUe,  strong 337 

To  Forebode— to  augur,  presage,  forebode  hrtwfcen,  par« 

tend    46 

Forecast — ^foieaght,  foKthou^bt,  forecast,  pnmedita- 

tioB   490 

Forefathers — forefathers,  progenitors,  aacesten 399 

Forego — to  give  up,  abandon,  lenga,  foreg* 26D 
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FoBBOOiNO — antecedent,  preceding,  taaKgcaa^  faevMB, 

anterior,  inw,  HBnaec 304i 

Foamatt — «zlnBeeiis,«Ktna«(v  ibteigB.^^. 5*S 

FaBBiGNBB — stranger,  foreigner,  aiiea ,,.. 470 

F««EBDKNBB — forerunner^    precKtsoc;  miiBiiiip  i,   hm- 

binger     . . ., ,.,.    220 

FoBBSiGHT — foresight,  Settihtmf^tt,  ftroeast,  fcenedita- 

tion ,  . .    ^0 

FoBBST — firest,  cbace,  puk ,.,. ,    302 

To  FoBETBL — ^to  foretel,  predict,  pra|pheagr,  fnogoMtioate,  43 
FoBETHOCOHT — foresight,  forethought,  fancaat,  fiouiB- 

ditation 490 

FoBFBiTUBE — fine,  mulct,  p^udty,  fbrefiettlut;  .  .  .^  . .  . .  £04 
To  FoBOB — to  invest,  feign,  &aaae,  fabricate,  ioggt ....   £77 

F4WeBTFUi.NBSS — forgetfulness,  oblivion 12 

Xo  FoBGivE— to  for^ve,  pacdeo,  absolve^  oeaut Si 

FoKLORN — forsaken,  forlorn,  destatote 369 

FoBM — form,  -figure,  conforiatiaii , 83A 

FoBif — form,  ceremony,  rite,  -observanee 27 

To  Fork — to  make,  form,  produce,  coeate 3S8 

Xo  FoBx — to  form,  fashion,  mould,  diape SB4 

To  FoBM — to  form,  compose,  constitute S85 

F-aavAii — ^formal,  ceremonious. '. 385 

FoBicBB — antecedent,   preceding,    foregoing,    ptewious, 

anterior,  prior,  fanner 804 

FoBJCEBLT — formerly,  in  times  past  or  old  times,  ia  da^t 

of  yoie,  anciently  or  ancient  timea  ....   299 

FoKMiSABLE — formidable,  dreadful,  terrible,  shocking. .    SB5 

To  FoBSAKE — to  abandon,  desert,  forsake  re^quidb ....    5260 

FoBSAKEN — forsaken, ibriom,  destitute 269 

Xo  FoBswsAB — to  i&tswear,  perjure,  fubora. 40 

To  FoBTiFT — to  strengthen,  fortify,  invigenate.  ........   446 

FoiBTiTDDB — courage,  fortitude,  lesolutiim . . . .    110 

FoBTorrous  1 

FnniirMATs  /■f*"*'™*''*,  lucky,  prosperous,  successful  . .   483 

FoBTUMATB — happy,  fortunate ., 482 

FoBTTTNB — chance,  fortune,  fate 154 

FoBWABD — onward,  forward,  progiesaive    347 

To  FoBWABD— to  encourage,  advanoe,  promote,  prsfer, 

forward    361 

To  FoBTEB — to  foster,  cherish,  harbmr,  indulge 457 

Foci. — nasty,  filthy,  foul 669 

To  Found — to  found,  ground,  rest,  build -634 

To  Found — to  institute,  establish,  found,  erect 217 

Focnoation — ^foundation,  ground,  basis -634 

Fountain — ^iriog,  finintain,  source  421 

FaACTION   1  „       .        „ 

Faactubk  j  ™P*"'*>  fraction,  fracture 640 

Fbasilb — fragile,  &ail,  kittle   640 

Fbasbance — smell,  scent,  odor,  perfume,  fragrance  ....   654 

Fbaii. — ^fragile,  frail,  brittle 640 

FaAU.Tr — imperfection,  weakness,  frailty,  fiuliag,  ^Ue,  67 
FsAinc — frame,  temper,  tempenuneBt,  caottttntion  ....  472 
To  Fbamx — ^to  invent,  feign,  fnme,  /akaoBte,  f«i;ge. . . .   9n 
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F&ank— frank,  candid,  ingenuous,  hm,  cfoi,  fUn  ....  6SS 

Frags — deceit,  £cmd,  ga3e. ^1 

F^T — quarrel,  broil,  feud,  affisy  or  fn^  101 

FatADDUiiENT — fallacious,  deeeitfid,  fr— dulmt €71 

Freak — freak,  whim   '. ^^ 

Fuse — communicative,  free ^17 

Fbbb — frank,  OMiidid,  iage«io«s,  ine,  open,  T^Un S9S 

Fbbe — free,  exempt ^^ 

FasE — free,  liberal 857 

FxEE — ine,  familiar '258 

To  Fbeb— 4o  free,  set  free,  deKver,  libesate 957 

FjiBBOOif'— freedom,  liberty 259 

Fbbioht — freij^  cargo,  lading,  loed,  burden 400 

To  Frequent — to  firafnest,  Tescat  to,  haunt 626 

FiCBQUENTLT— commonly,  generally,  fveqaently,  muaSy,  376 

Fbequentlt — often,  frequently 997 

Fresh — fresh,  new,  novel,  recent,  modem 998 

To  Fret — to  rub,  chafe,  fret,  gaU. '957 

Fjutfui. — captious,  cross,  peevidi,  petelant,  ^tf ul ....  36? 

Friendly — amicable,  friendly 458 

Fbiend8hip — love,  friendship 461 

Fbigio— .«od,  cold,  frigid ^96 

Fkioht— alarm,  terror,  fright,  eanskemaitMm 89i 

To  Fbiohten — to  frighten,  intimidate 9&5 

Friqbtfui. — ifearful,    dreadful,  ^frigblfol,   tfemenious, 

terrific,  horrible,  homd 353 

Frivolous — trifling,  trivial,  petty,  frivolous,  futile  ....  574 

Frolic — frolic,  gambol,  prank 4^ 

F<ont — ^face,  front 1^5 

FaowARD — awkward,  cross,  untowwd,  arocdied,  fivward, 

perverse    S6S 

Fsuoality— ceconomy,  frugality,  parnmeny 14^1 

Fruitful — fertile,  fruitful,  pnolific 405 

Fruition — enjoyment,  fruition,  gratification 466 

FjtuiTLEss — ^vain,  ineffectual,  fruitless  809 

Frubtrate— to  defeat,  foil,  disappoint,  fraatrete  . .' 115 

Fulfil — to  execute,  fulfil,  perform    398 

To  Fulfil — to  fulfil,  accomplish,  ie«di«e 3S6 

To  Fulfil — to  keep,  observe,  fulfil    398 

FuLur— largely,  copioudy, fully. 406 

Fulnbss— fulness,  plenitude   405 

Function— office,  place,  charge,  function Sgs 

FuNEBAL — ^funeral,  obsequies 29 

Furious — violent,  furious,  boisterous,  vdiement,  impetu- 
ous    296 

Furnish — to  provide,  procure,  frimish,  supply 389 

Furniture — goods,  furniture,  chattels,  moveaUes,  effects,  402 

FuBT— madness,  phren«y,  rage,  fury 316 

FuBT— anger,  choler,  rage,  fury 79 

Futile— trifling,  trivial,  fiwvidoas,  futile 574 

Gain — gain,  profit,  emolument   486 

To  Gain— to  get,  gain,  obtain,  procuK 485 

To  Gain— to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win,  earn 484 
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Gait— caixiage,  gait,  walk 187 

Gale — ^breeze,  gale,  blast,  gust,  atonn,  tempest,  hurri* 

cane 422 

To  Gall— to  rub,  chafe,  iiet,  gall > . . . .  357 

Gallant,  vide  Gallantry. 

Gallant — ^gallant,  beau,  shark 462 

Gallantry — bravery,  courage,  valor,  gallantry 109 

Gambol — ^frolic,  gambol,  prank 476 

Game- plaj,  game,  sport 466 

Gang — ^band,  company,  crew,  gang 6S5 

Gap— breach,  break,  gap,  chasm 638 

To  Gape — to  gape,  stare,  gaze    606 

Garrulous — talkative,  loquacious,  garrulous 578 

To  Gasp — to  palpitate,  flutter,  pant,  gasp 352 

To  Gather — to  gather,  collect 248 

Gaudy — ^showy,  gaudy,  gay 568 

Gay— cheerful,  merry,  sprightly,  gay 475 

Gay — showy,  gaudy,  gay     568 

To  Gaze — to  gape,  stare,  gaze 606 

Gender — gender,  sex 657 

General — ^general,  universal 379 

Generally— commonly,  generally,  frequently,  usually,  378 

Generation— generation,  age   , 300 

Generation— race,  generation,  breed    633 

Generous — beneficent,  bountiful,  bounteous,  munificent, 

generous,  liberal 146 

Genius — ^intellect,  genius,  talent    4 

Genius — taste,  genius 8 

Genteel — polite,  polished,  refined,  genteel 197 

Gentile — gentile,  heathen,  pagan 630 

Gentle — gentle,  tame    431 

Gentle — soft,  mild,  gentle,  meek 430 

Genuine — intrindc,  real,  genuine,  native 544 

Gesticulation  l  action,  gesture,  gesticulation,  posture. 

Gesture  j      attitude ' 337 

To  Get — ^lo  get,  gain,  obtain,  procure    485 

Ghastly — hideous,  ghastly,  grim,  grisly   605 

Ghost — vision,  apparition,  phantom,  spectre,  ghost  ....    607 

Ghostly — spirituous,  spirited,  spiritual,  ghostly   S 

To  Gibe — to  scoff,  gibe,  jeer,  sneer 58 

Giddiness — ^lightness,  levity,  flightiness,  volatility,  giddi- 
ness     475 

GiPT — ^gifi;,  present,  donation,  benefaction 145 

Gift — gift,  endowment,  talent   4 

To  Give — to  give,  grant,  bestow,  allow 142 

To  Give — to  ^ve,  afford,  spare 143 

To  Give — to  give,  present,  offer,  exhibit   144 

To  Give  up — ^to  give  up,  deliver,  surrender,  yield,  cede, 

concede 259 

To  Give  up — to  give  up,  abandon,  resign,  fcwego 260 

Glad— glad,  pleased,  joyful,  cheerful 480 

Gladness — joy,  gladness,  mirth , 480 

To  Glance  at — to  glance  at,  allude  to 383 

Glance — ^look,  glance 6l0 


Glance — glimpse,  glance    384 

Glare — aflame,  blaze,  flash,  flare,  glare 602 

To  Glare — to  shine,  glitter,  glare,  sparkle,  radiate  ....   601 

Glaring — glaring,  bare-faced 602 

Gleam — gleam,  glimmer,  ray,  beam 602 

To  Glide— to  slip,  slide,  glide   S48 

Glimmer — gleam,  glimmer,  ray,  beam 602 

Glimpse — glimpse,  glance 384 

To  Glitter— to  shine,  glitter,  glare,  sparkle,  radiate  . .  601 

Globe — circle,  sphere,  orb,  globe i62 

Globe — globe,  l«ll 637 

Gloom — ^gloom,  heaviness    506 

Gloomy— dull,  gloomy,  sad,  dismal 505 

Gloomy — gloomy,  sullen,  morose,  splenetic    506 

Glory — glory,  honor 533 

To  Glory — to  glory,  boast,  vaunt , 675 

To  Gloss — to  gloss,  varnish,  palliate 659 

Glossary— dictionary,  lexicon,  vocabulary,  (^ossaiy  ....   583 

Glow — ^fire,  heat,  warmth,  glow 6OO 

To  Glut— to  satisfy,  satiate,  glut,  cloy 466 

Godlike— godlike,  divine,  heavenly 37 

Godly — godly,  righteous 37 

Gold — gold,  golden 657 

Good — good,  goodness 486 

Good — good,  benefit,  advantage 486 

GOOO-HUMOR     \ 

GooD-NATURE  /«<»d-l»u°»o''  good-natuie 473 

Goodness — good,  goodness 486 

Good  office — ^benefit,  service,  good  office 149 

Goods — commodity,  goods,  merchandize,  ware 401 

Goods — goods,  furniture,  chattels,  moveables,  effects ....  402 

Goods — goods,  possessions,  property    402 

To  Govern — to  govern,  rule,  regulate 207 

Government — government,  administration 208 

Government — government,  constitution 208 

Grace — grace,  favor    134 

Grace — grace,  charm s65 

Graceful — becoming,  comely,  graceful 363 

Graceful — graceful,  comely,  elegant 36S 

Gracious — gracious,  merciful,  kind    427 

Grand— great,  grand,  sublime    570 

Grand — noUe,  grand 570 

Grandeur — ^grandeur,  magnificence 569 

To  Grant — to  admit,  allow,  grant 135 

To  Grant— to  give,  grant,  bestow,  allow 148 

To  Grasp — ^to  lay  or  take  hold  of,  catch,  seize,  snatch, 

grasp,  gripe 252 

Grateful — acceptable,  grateful,  welcome 248 

Gratification — enjoyment,  fruition,  gratification   ....  466 

To  Gratify — to  satisfy,  please,  gratify 465 

Gratitude — ^thankfulness,  gratitude 550 

Gratuitous — gratuitous,  voluntary  550 

Gratuity — gratuity,  recompence    550 

Grate — grave,  serious,  solemn   47$ 
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Gbatb— sober,  grave  479 

Gbats — glare,  tomb,  sepulchre 6S7 

Gbavitt — ^weight,  heaviness,  gravity 446 

Gbbat — great,  large,  big 4l6 

GamtT — great,  grand,  suUime 570 

Gbbatnssb— sice,  magnitude,  greatness,  bulk 415 

GBXBi>iNB88~-avidity,  greediness,  eagerness 143 

Gbektino— salute,  salutation,  greeting 580 

GsiKF — affliction,  grief,  sorrow 50S 

GanyAiios — grievance,  hardship    503 

To  Gbisys — to  grieve,  mourn,  lament 502 

Gbixtkd — Sony,  grieved,  hurt   . . .- 507 

Gbix — ^hideous,  ghastly,  grim,  grisly 605 

To  Gbipb — to  lay  or  take  hold  of,  catch,  seixe,  snatch, 

grasp,  gripe 852 

To  Gbipb— to  press,  squeese^  pinch,  gripe 359 

Gbislt — hideous,  ghastly,  grim,  grisly  -. 605 

To  Gboan — ^to  groan,  moan. 505 

Gboss — gross,  coarse 200 

Gbo8b — ^gross,  total S26 

To  Gbodmo — to  found,  ground,  rest,  build 634 

Gbound— foundation,  ground,  basis 634 

Group — assembly,  assemblage,  group,  collection    622 

To  Gbow — to  become,  grow    256 

To  Gbov — to  increase,  grow 413 

GBTTiiex — malice,  rancor,  spite,  grudge,  pique 463 

To  GcABAMTBB — to  guarantee,  be  security,  be  respon> 

BiUe,  warrant 173 

GoABD — ^fence,  guard,  security   173 

To  GvASJO — to  guard,  defend,  watch 169 

GvABD — guard,  sentinel , 170 

GtiABD— guard,  guardian 170 

To  GuABD  AGAINST — to  guard  against,  take  heed 170 

Guardian — guard,  guardian 170 

To  Gub88 — to  guess,  conjecture,  divine 44 

Guxsrr — guest,  visitor  or  visitant 624 

To  Guide— to  lead,  conduct,  guide 185 

GuiDK — guide,  rule 212 

Guii.E — deceit,  fraud,  guile 671 

Guri.Ti.B88 — guiltless,  innocent,  harmless 86 

Guii.Tr — criminal,  guilty    85 

GuiSB — guise,  habit 664 

GUI.F — gulf,  abyss 494 

To  GusB — to  flow,  stream,  gush 430 

Gu8T — breeze,  gale,  blast,  gust,  storm,  tempest,  hurri- 
cane       422 

Habit — custom,  habit 377 

Habit — guise,  habit 664 

To  HAX.B — to  draw,*  drag,  haul  or  hale,  puU,  pluck,  tug,  349 

To  Hai.ix)w — ^to  dedicate,  consecrate,  hallow 27 

Handsomx — ^beautiful,  fine,  handsome,  pretty  r 363 

To  Hankxr  aptxb — ^to  desire,  wish,  long  for,  hanker 

after,  covet    138  I 


I 


Page 

To  Happbn— -to  happen,  chance 156 

HAPFiNBsa — happiness,  felicity,  bliss,  blessedness,  beati- 
tude   482 

Happinbss — well-being,  wel&re,  prosperity,  happiness. .  484° 

Happt — happy,  fortunate    482 

Habanqub — address,  speech,  harangue,  oration 580 

To  Hara88 — to  distress,  harass,  perplex ' 501 

To  Harass — to  weary,  tire,  jade,  harass 445 

Harbinqbb — ^forerunner,    precursor,    messenger,    har- 
binger   220 

Harbor — ^harbor,  haven,  port 668 

To  Harbor— harbor,  shelter,  lodge    662 

To  Harbor — to  foster,  cherish,  harbor,  indulge 457 

Hard — ^hard,  firm,  solid 450 

Hard — hard,  hardy,  unfeeling,  insensible 453 

Hard — ^hard,  difficult,  arduous    437 

Hard         1 

Hardbnxd  J  ''*'^'  **^°'"'  hardened,  obdurate 451 

Hard-bbartbd — hard-hearted,  cruel,  unmerciful,  mer- 
ciless   451 

Hardihood  l  audacity,   efiontery,  hardihood  or  hardi- 

Habdinbss  J      ness,  boldness 1 10 

Hardly — ^hardly,  scarcely    437 

Hardship — grievance,  hardship 503 

Hardt — ^hard,  hardy,  unfeeling,  insensible 453 

Habm— evil  or  ill,  misfortune,  harm,  mischief 498 

Harm— injury,  damage,  hurt,  harm,  mischief. 497 

HARifi.Bss — guiltless,  innocent,  harmless  86 

Harm LBSS- unoffending,  inoffensive,  harmless 82 

Harmony — concord,  harmony 132 

Harmony — ^melody,  harmony,  accordance 18S 

Harsh — harsh,  rough,  severe,  rigorous 464 

Harshness — acrimony,  tartness,  asperity,  harshness ....  465 
To  Hastbn — to  hasten,  accelerate,  speed,  expedite,  dis- 
patch    287 

To  Hasten — to  hasten,  hurry 287 

Hastiness— rashness,  temerity,  hastiness,  precipitancy. .  289 

Hasty — cursory,  desultory,  slight,  hasty. 289 

Hasty — angry,  passionate,  hasty,  irascible 80 

To  Hate — ^to  hate,  detest    106 

Hateful — hateful,  odious 106 

ELatbed — aversion,    antipathy,   dislike,   hatred,   repug- 
nance      105 

Hatred — ^hatred,  enmity,  ill-will,  rancor  . . . ; 107 

To  Hate — to  have,  possess ." 253 

Haven — ^harbor,  haven,  port 663 

Haughtiness — haughtiness,  disdain,  arrogance $S 

Haughtiness — ^pride,  haughtiness,  loftiness,  dignity. ...  53 

Haughty — haughty,  high,  high-minded    . . .  •. 54 

To  Haul— to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  hale,  pull,  pluck,  tug,  849 

To  Haunt — to  frequent,  resort  to,  haunt 628 

HAZARD-Tdanger,  peril,  hasard 155 

Hazard— chance,  hasard 155 

To  Hazabd— to  hazard,  risk,  venture iss 
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Head — chief,  Jeader,  chieftain,  head ' 206 

HEAssTBONal  ob«tinat«,  contumacious,  stubborn,  head- 

Heady           3      strong,  heady 211 

To-Heai. — to  cure,  heal,  remedy 4S9 

HEAL.THT — healthy,  wholesome,  salubriooa,  solataiy. . . .  440 

Healthy — sound,  sane,  healthy 441 

To  Heap— to  heap,  pile,  accumulate,  amass 403 

ToHeabI       ,         ,      , 

Hearken  1  *"    **''  ''®*'^''®**»  overhear 523 

To  Hearken — to  attend,  hearken,  listen 523 

Hearsay — fame,  report,  rumor,  hearsay 597 

HEARiY-^hearty,  warm,  sincere,  cordial 536 

Hbat. — fire,  heat,  warmth,  glow 600 

Heathen — gendle,  heathen,  pagan    630 

To  Heave— to  lift,  heave,  hoist 423 

To  Heavk — to  heave,  swell 453 

Heavenly — celestial,  heavenly 24 

Heavenly — godlike,  divine,  heavenly 87 

Heaviness — ^looot,  heaviness 506 

Hsavinsss— weight,  heaviness,  gravity 446 

Heavy — heavy,  dull,  drow^ 344 

Heavy — ^heavy,  burdensome,  weighty,  ponderous 446 

To  Hbbd — to  attend  to,  mind,  regard,  heed,  notice  ....  522 

Heed — heed,  care,  attentbn    529 

Heedlbss — negligent,  remiss,  careless,  thou^tless,  heed- 
less, inattentive    525 

To  Heiqhtsn — to  heighten,  raise,  aggravate    425 

Heinous — heinous,  flagrant,  flagitious,  atrocious  269 

To  Help — to  help,  assist,  aid,  succour,  relieve 438 

HERKsr-^heterodoxy,  heresy 42 

Hebstio — heretic,  sdiismatic,' sectarian  or  sectary,  dis- 

.  senter,  nonconformist 41 

To  Hesitate — to  demur,  hesitate,  pause 47 

To  Hesitate — to  hesitate,  falter,  stammer,  stutter  ....  48 

To  Hbsitatb — to  scruple,  hesitate,  waver,  fluctuate. ...  47 

Hbsitation — demur,  doubt,  hesitation,  olgection 46 

HbtbboIM>xt — ^heterodoxy,  heresy 42 

HiDDBN — secret,  hidden,  latent,  occult,  mysterious    ....  666 

To  HiOB — to  conceal,  hide,  secrete 664 

To  Hnm-rto  cover,  hide .  .^ 662 

Hide — skin,  hide,  peel,  rind    664 

HiDBOUs— hideous,  ghastly,  grim,  grisly 605 

High— high,  tall,  lofty 424 

HioH-M indbd}  '»"«''*y'  ^^'  '^»'-«»i°ded 54 

HiaH-souNDiNQ — loud,  noisy,  high-sounding,  clamorous,  594 

HiLABiTv— mirth,  merriment,  joviality,  jollity,  hilarity,  478 

Hind— countryman,  peasant,  swain,  hind,  rustic,  clown,  397 

To  Hinder — to  hinder,  prevent,  impede,  obstruct 283 

To  HiNDEB — to  hinder,  stop  283 

To  HiNDEB — to  retard,  hinder 285 

To  HiNT-!-to  allude,  refer,  hint,  suggest    382 

To  HiMi^-r-to  hint,  suggest,  intimate,  inanuate 382 

HiBB— allowance,  stipend,  salary,  wages,  hise,  pay  ....  145 


Page 

HiBBLXNO — ^venal,  mercenary,  himJifrg 401 

To  HiT-rto  beat,  hit,  strike 114" 

To  HoABi) — to  treasure,  hoard    '404 

To  Hoist- to.lift,  beave,  hoist    483 

To  Hold— to  contain,  hold 160 

To  Hold — to  hold,  keep,  detain,  retain 250 

To  Hold — to  hold,  occupy,  possess 251 

To  Hold — to  hold,  support,  maintain 251 

Holiday — feast,  festival,  holiday    so 

Holiness — holiness,  sanctity 35 

Hollow— hollow,  empty 408 

Holy — holy,  pious,  devout,  religious s6 

Holy — holy,  sacred,  divine s6 

Holydat— feast,  festival,  bolyday 30 

Honest — ^fair,  honest,  equitable,  reasonable 532 

HoNBST — sincere,  honest,  true,  plain 535 

Honesty— honesty,  uprightness,  integrity,  probity    530 

aIonesty) 

Honor     J  l»<«e8ty,  honor  5g0 

HoNQB — glory,  honor  ^gg 

Honor— honor,  dignity    , 5^3 

To  Honor— to  honor,  reverence,  respect 530 

Hope— hope,  expectation,  trust,  confidence 510 

Hopeless- desperate,  desponding,  hopeless 510 

Horrible)  fearful,  dreadful,  frightftil,  tremendous,  ter- 

Horrio     5      riUe,  terrific,  horiiUe,  horrid 353 

Host — army,  host jjg 

Hostile — adverse,  inimical,  hostile,  repugnant 104 

Hostility— enmity,  animosity,  hostility    103 

Hot — hot,  fiery,  burning,  ardent goj 

House— family,  house,  lineage,  race ggo 

However— however,  yet,  nevertheless,  notwithstanding,  273 

Hub— color,  hue,  tint gg| 

To  Huo— to  clasp,  hug,  embrace 457 

Huge — enormoiu,  huge,  inmense,  vast 416 

Human  7 

Humane  I  •*""""' '"""*"« 456 

Humanity— benevolence,  benignity,  humanity,  kindness. 
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147 


To  Humble- to  abase,  humble,  d^rade,  disgrace,  debase,  161 

Humble — humble,  lowly,  low 120 

Humble — humble,  modest,  submissive    jgi 

To  Humble      l 

To  Humiliate  I  *° ''"°'''''*' •»"™'^«*e,  degrade    iso 

Humidity — moisture,  humidity,  dampness 650 

Humor — ^liquid,  liquor,  juice,  humor 430 

Humor— humor,  temper,  mood   4175 

Humor— humor,  caprice ^^j 

Humor — wit,  humor,  satire,  irony,  burlesque g 

To  Humor — to  qualify,  temper,  humor 473 

Hunt — hunt,  chace g/y.' 

To  Hurl — to  cast,  throw,  hurl 350 

Hurricane— breese,  gale,  blast,  gust,  storm,  tempest, 

hurricane    , 4^2 
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To  HvRVr— 4o  haatcB,  hnaj 287 

^VBT— injury,  (Umagej  hurt,  harm,.  vamMet 497 

HttBTr-torrf,  grieved,  hurt 507 

HvBT — disadvantage,  injuij,  hurt,  detriment,  prejudice,  4^ 

HuBTFUi. — hurtful,  pernicious,  nozions,  noisome 499 

Hdbbandhan — fiumer,  husbandman,  agricultuiist. . . . . .  397 

Hdbbaiidby — cultivation,  tillage,  husbandry 398 

Htpocrttb — hypocrite,  dissembler 666 

IsxA'^idea,  thought,  imagination IS 

Idka — ^peroeptipn,  idea,  conception,  notion l6 

Idkai. — ideal,  imaginary 13 

Idiom — language,  tongue,  speech,  idiom,  dialect. 582 

iBi«>T — 'fool,  idiot,  buSbon 491 

IdIiB — idle,  lasy,  indolent    34S 

Idu — idle,  leisure,  vacant 343 

I01.S — idle,  vain   343 

loNQMnnr — infamy,  ignominy,  opprobrium 64 

ISNOBAMT — ignorant,  illiterate,  unlearned,  unlettered  . .  194 

lut,  mde  Evil. 

jLt— badly,  ill 92 

ILI.ITBBATB — ignorant,  illiterate,  unlearned,  unlettered,  194 

luMsae— dcknes*,  {Uness,  indispoeition 442 

To  Iu.nMINATB  1       ._       .  .„       .  ,.  , 

To  I1.1.1TMINS      I  *®  illuminate,  illumme,  enlighten ....  194 

Illusion — fallacy,  delusion,  illusion 671 

To  Illustratb — to  explain,  illustrate,  elucidate 576 

Illubtbiodb — distinguished,  conqucuous,  noted,  eminent, 

illustrious    596 

Illdstrious — famous,  celebrated,  renowned,  illustrious,  597 

Ill-vill — hatred,  enmity,  ill-will,  rancor 107 

Ikaox — likeness,  picture,  image,  effigy  684 

Imagimabt — ideal,  imaginary 13 

Ibaqinatiom — fancy,  imagination 12 

iKAOtNATioN— idea,  diou^t,  imagination 13 

To  Imaoinb — to  conceive,  apprehend,  suppose,  imagine,  14 
To  IxAoiNK — to  think,  suppose,  imagine,  believe,  deem,     16 

Imbecilitt— ^4e1»lity,  infirmity,  imbecility 443 

To  JjHTATB— to  follow,  imitate 680 

To  IkitatB';— to  imitate,  copy,  counterfeit. 679 

To  Ihitatb — to  imitate,  mimick,  mode,  ape 680 

Ibmatsbial — unimportant,     insignificant,     immaterial, 

.  inconsiderable  573 

ImiATBBJAi. — ^incorporeal,  unbodied,  immaterial,   spiri- 
tual    2 

ImtKSiATELT — directly,  immediately,  iastantly,  instan- 
taneously    280 

IvmcNSB — enormous,  huge,  immense,  vast 416 

lancnrBNT — imminent,  impending,  threatening 498 

IimooBBATB — excessive,  immoderate,  intemperate 407 

Ikbodbst — indecent,  iauaodest,  indelicate 266 

iMliODBST — ^immodest,  impudent,  ahamdess  266 

bpnmiTr — privilege,  pverogathre,  exemption,  immunity,  239 

To  IxPAiB^to  impair,  injaxe 497 


Page 

To  luPABO!— to  oommnnkate,  impart 617 

ImpassablB'!— impervious,  impassaUe,  inaocessiUe. .....   249 

To  Impeach — to  accuse,  charge,  impeach,  arraign 68 

To  Impbde — ^to  hinder,  prevent,  impede,  obstruct 283 

Impbdimbnt — difficulty,  impediment,  obstacle 284 

To  Ihpbl — to  actuate,  impel,  induce 356 

To  Imfbl — ^to  encourage,  animate,  incite,  impel,  urge, 

stimulate,  instigate 360 

Ihpbkding— imminent,  impending,  threatening    498 

Ihpebativb — commanding,   imperative,  imperious,  au- 
thoritative     176 

I vPEBFBCXiONi— imperfection,  defect,  fault,  vice 87 

Impebfection — imperfection,  weakness,  frailty,  failing, 

foible    87 

Ihpbbious — commanding,  imperative,  imperious,  autho- 
ritative     17()' 

Ihpbbious — imperious,  lordly,  domineering,  overbearing,  177 
Impertinent,  vide  Pbbtimbnt. 

Impbrtjnbnt— rimpertinent,  rude,  saucy,  impudent,  in- 
solent      198 

Impervious — impervious,  impassable,  inaccessible 249 

Impetuous — violent,  furious,  boisterous,  vehement,  im- 
petuous      226 

Impious — irreligious,  profane,  impious    40 

Implacable — implacable,  unrelenting,  relentless,  inex- 
orable       46s 

To  Implant— to  implant,  ingrafit,  inculcate,  instil,  infuse,  562 

To  Implicate— to  implicate,  involve 228 

To  Implobk — to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat,  supplicate, 

implore,  crave 136 

To  Implt — to  denote,  signify,  imply 572 

To  Impost — signification,  meaning,  import,  sense 572 

Impobtancb — signification,    avail,    importance,    conse- 
quence, weight,  moment 573 

Importunate — ^pressing,  importunate,  urgent  li(7 

Importunity — solicitation,  importunity 137 

To  Impose  upon — to  deceive,  delude,  impose  upon    ....   667 
Impost — tax,  duty,  custom,  impost,  toll,  tribute,  contri- 
bution.     151 

Impostor — deceiver,  impostor 670 

Imprecation — ^malediction,  curse,  imprecation,  execra- 
tion, anathema 26 

To  Impress — to  imprint,  impress,  engrave 653 

Impression — ^mark,  print,  impression,  stamp 558 

To  Imprint — ^to  imprint,  impress,  engrave    ...    563 

Imprisonment— confinement,  imprisonment,  captivity. .    166 

To  Impbopbiatb — to  aiq[>rqpriate,  impropriate 243 

To  Impbovb— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rectify,  emend, 

improve,  mend,  better 200 

ImprovBmbnt — progress,  proficiency,  improvement  ....   203 

Impudence — assurance,  impudence ..;...   512 

Impudent — immodest,  impudent,  shameless 266 

Impudent — impertinent,  rude,  saucy,  impudent,  insolent,  198 

To  Impugn — to  impugn,  att«^  74 
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-To  lMFnTB->to  ascribe,  attribute,  impute S44 

Inability — ^inability,  disability 6 

INACCBB8IBI.K — imperviouB,  impassable,  inaccessible  ....  249 

Inactivb — inactive,  inert,  lazy,  slothful,  sluggish S42 

Inadbqvatb — incapable,  insufficient,  incompetent,  inade- 
quate   7 

IffADTBBTBNCS— inadvertency,  inattention,  oversight  ,.  524 

Inamimatb — ^lifeless,  dead,  inanimate. ., 426 

Inanitt — vacancy,  vacuity,  inanity    408 

Inattbntion — inadvertency,  inattention,  oversight  ....  524 
Inattbntivb — negligent,  remiss,  careless,  thoughtless, 

heedless,  inattentive 525 

Inbred  f  ™''^'*'*'»  inlM^d*  inborn,  innate IS 

Incapablk— incapable,  insufficient,  incompetent,  inade- 
quate   7 

Incessantlt — ^incessantly,  unceasingly,  uninterruptedly, 

without  intermission 282 

Incident— drcimistance,  incident,  fact 158 

Incident— event,  incident,  accident,   adventure,  occur- 
rence    157 

Incidental — accidental,  incidental,  casual,  contingent. .  157 
To  Incite — to  encourage,  animate,  indte,  impel,  urge, 

stimulate,  instigate S60 

To  Incite — ^to  excite,  incite,  provoke 857 

Inclination— rattachment,  affection,  inclination    459 

Inclination — bent,  bias,  inclination,  prepossession  ....  139 

Inclination— disposition,  inclination 472 

Inclination — ^inclination,  tendency,  propensity,  prone- 

ness 139 

To  Incline — to  lean,  incline,  bend    189 

To  Inclosb — to  circumscribe,  inclose l6l 

ToIncI!I!^b}**'^«*'^'=^"^* '^^ 

Inclxtdb — to  comprise,  comprehend,  embrace,  contain, 

include 160 

Inconqbuoub  \  ""'<'''*'*'*'**»  incongruous,  incoherent   . .  130 
Incoufetent — incapable,  insufficient,  incompetent,  in- 
adequate   7 

Inconsidbbable — unimportant,    insignificant,    immate- 
rial, inconsiderable    573 

Inconsistent — inconsistent,  incongruous,  incoherent   . .  130 
Incontbotebtible — ^indubitable,  unquestionable,  indis- 
putable,   undeniable,    incontro- 
vertible, irrefragable 73 

To  Inoonvbniencb — to  inconvenience,  annoy,  molest. .  515 
iNCORPOBBAL^incorporeal,    unbodied,   immaterial,  spi- 
ritual    2 

In  Coubsb — ^naturally,  in  course,  consequendy,  of  course,  303 

To  Incbbabb — to  enlarge,  increase,  extend    414 

To  Increase — to  iiuarease,  grow 415 

Increase — increase,  addition,  accession,  augmentation . .  414 

Incbxoulitt— unbelief,  infidelity,  incredulity 22 


Fige 

To  Jncolcatb — to  implant,  ingraft,  inculcate,  instil,  in- 
fuse     5fl2 

Incursion — invasion,  incursion,  irruption,  inroad 649 

Indecent     1  .               .  ^ 

Indelicate  i  ^decent,  immodest,  indelicate 266 

To  Indicate— to  show,  point  out,  mark,  indicate 565 

Indication — ^mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  token,  indica- 
tion       559 

Inddterence — ^indifference,  insensibility,  apathy    ....    458 
Indivferbnt — indiflFerence,  unconcerned,  regardless. .  . .   454 

Indioence — ^indigence,  want,  need,  penury  41 1 

Indigenous — natal,  native,  indigenous 681 

Indignation— anger,  resentment,  wrath,  ire,  indignation,    79 

Indignity — indignity,'  insult 82 

Indiscriminate — promiscuous,  indiscriminate 321 

Indisposition — sickness,  illness,  indisposition    ........  442 

Indisputable — indubitable,  unquestionable,  indisputa- 
ble, undeniable,  incontrovertible,  irre- 
fragable       73 

Indistinct — indistinct,  confused 820 

Individual — ^particular,  individual 274 

Indolent — idle,  lazy,  indolent 842 

Indolent — indolent,  supine,  listless,  careless 844 

Indubitable— indubitable,  unquestionable,  indisputable, 
undeniable,  incontrovertible,  irrefraga- 
ble       73 

To  Induce — to  actuate,  impel,  induce    S56 

To  Indue — to  invert,  indue,  or  endue 150 

To  Indulge — ^to  foster,  cherish,  indulge,  harbor   457 

iNDULGENOw-indulgent,  fond .* 453 

Industbious — active,    diligent,    industrious,    assiduous, 

laborious 338 

Ineffable — unspeakable,  inefi&ble,   unutterable,   inex- 
pressible    578 

Ineffectual — vain,  ineffectual,  fruitless 829 

Inequality — disparity,  inequality 541 

Inert — inactive,  inert,  lazy,  slothful,  sluggish 342 

Inexorable— implacable,  unrelenting,  relentldss,  inex- 
orable     463 

Inbxpressible — unspeakable,  inefiable,  unutterable,  in- 
expressible     578 

Infamous— infamous,  scandalous 64 

Infamy— infamy,  ignominy,  opprobrium   64 

Infantine— childish,  infantine 492 

Infatuation — ^intoxication,  drunkenness,  infatuation   . .   358 

Infection — contagion,  infection 94 

Inference — conclusion,  deduction,  inference    20 

Inferior — second,  secondary,  inferior    806 

Inferior— «ub|ect,  subordinate,  inferior,  subservient    . .   II9 

Infidelity — unbelief,  infidelity,  incredulity 22 

Infinite — boundless,  unbounded,  unlimited,  infinite  . .    I68 

Infirm — weak,  feeble,  infirm 448 

Infirmity — debility,  infirmity,  imbecility 448 

Influbncb— credit,  favor,  influence  183 
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IimiTBNCB— influenee^  authority,  ascendency,  sway. ...  178 
To  Invobx — to  infocm,  make  known,  acquaint,  apprixe,,  ic^ 

To  Inform — to  inform,  instruct,  teach 189 

Iniobmant — ^infomuuit,  informer 190 

Infokxation — information,  intdligeno^  notice  advice,  190 

Inforuk — ^informant,  informer 190 

IimucTiON^infiingement,  infraction   649 

To  Imfbimob — to  encroach,  intrench,  intrude,  invade, 

infringe 648 

To  iMFBiMeB— 4o  infringe,  viokte,  transgress 649 

hmnmrnnMitT — infringement,  infraction 649 

To  Imtusb — to  implant,  ingraft,  instil,  infuse   563 

Imoxnious — ingenuous,  ingenious 537 

iNOBinnTY — ingenuity,  wit 9 

Imobkuoob — ^ingenuous,  ingenious 537 

Inobnooob — ^frank,     caodid,     ingenuous,    free,    open, 

{dain  535 

ToImRAVT — to  implant,  ingraft,  inculcate,  instil,  in- 
fuse    568 

To  Inoratiatk — to  insinuate,  ingratiate 884 

Iiiain.r — to  absorb,  swallow  up,  ingulf,  engross 656 

To  iKHABiTrr-to  abide,  sojourn,  dwell,  reside,  inhabit  . .   290 

Imhxbkmt — inherent,  inbred,  inborn,  innate 13 

iMHiTXAM^^ruel,  inhuman,  barbarous,  brutal,  savage   . .    452 

iMoncAi.— vdveiae,  inimical,  hostile,  repugnant 104 

IiriQUiTOOa — wicked,  unjust,  iniquitous,  nefarious 98 

IxjuMCTunt — command,  order,  injunction,  precept,  man- 
date     176 

Imjubt— disadvantage,    injury,    hurt,    detriment,  pre- 
judices     496 

To  Injurs — to  impair,  injure. . '. 497 

Ikhtrt — injury,  damage,  hurt,  harm,  mischief 497 

iNniBT         1  .    .    ^        .    .  „.c 

ii«o8ncRr"'j'"*^'"y'^''^°« ^^^ 

iMMATK'^inherent,  inbred,  inborn,  innate 13 

Imhocrmt— guiltless,  innocent,  harmless 86 

Imovfrnbivz — unoffending,  inoffensive,  harmless 82 

Imdrdinats— irregular,  disorderly,    inordinate,    intem- 
perate       321 

To  In<^irx— to  ask,  inquire,  question,  interrogate   ....      48 
Inquibt — examination,  search,  inquiry,  research,  investi- 
gation, scrutiny 49 

bttimiTiVR— curious,  inquisitive,  prying 51 

Imioad— invasion,  incursion,  irruption,  inroad 649 

Ihunitt— denmgement,     insanity,    lunacy,    madness, 

mania 3l6 

Imbbnbibiutt — indi&rence,  insensibility,  apathy 453 

INBRNBIBI.X — hard,  hardy,  unfeeling,  insensible 453 

Inbidb — inside,  interior  419 

Imbisioub — ^insidious,  treacherous    673 

lamoHT— insight,  inspection  217 

ImirauncANT — ^unimportant,  insignificant,  immaterial, 

inoonsideraUe 573 

To  ImbimvatB'— to  hint,  suggest,  intimate,  insinuate. . . .   382 


P»ge 

To  Insinuatb— to  insinuate,  ingratiate . . .  .\ 384 

Inbindation-— insinuation,  reflection 384 

Insipid— insipid,  dull,  flat 655 

To  Insist — to  insist,  persist 292 

To  Insnarb— to  insnare,  entrap,  enveigle 694 

InsoIiBNt — ^impertinent,  rude,  saucy,  impudent,  insolent,  198 

IN8O1.VBNCY — insolvency,  failure,  bankruptcy .,.  89 

Insfbction — insight,  inspection 217 

Inspbotion — ^inspection,' supeiintendency,  oversight ....  217 
To  Inspibb — to  animate,  inspire,  enliven,  cheer,  exhi- 
larate   : 425 

Inbtanob— example,  instance 682 

Instant — instant,  moment 296 

InbtantaneoubltI  directly,  immediately,    instantane- 

Instantlt             J      ously 289 

To  Instigatb — to  encourage,  animate,    incite,    impel, 

urge,  stimulate,  instigate 360 

To  Inbtii.— to  implant,  ingraft,  instil,  infuse 562 

To  Institutb — to  institute,  establish,  found,  erect  ....  217 

To  Instruct — ^to  inform,  instruct,  teach    ;  189 

Instruction — advice,  counsel,  instruction 189 

Instruction— education,  instruction,  breeding 194 

Inbtruii bnt — instrument,  tool 488 

Inbufficixnt — incapable,  insufficient,  incompetent,  in- 
adequate   7 

Insult — affitmt,  insult,  outrage 83 

Insult — indignity,  insult    82 

Insupbbablb         n  invincible,  unconquerable,  insuper- 

Insurmountablb  J      able,  insurmountable 118 

Insurrrction — insurrection,  sedition,  rebellion,  revolt. .  210 

Intbobal — whole,  entire,  complete,  total,  internal  ....  326 

Inteoritt — ^honesty,  uprightness,  integrity,  probity, . . .-  530 

IntbIiIiBCT- intellect,  genius,  talent 4 

IntblIiBct — understanding,  intellect,  intelligence 3 

Intbllbotual — ^mental,  intellectual 11 

Intblligbnob — ^information,  intelligence,  advice I90 

Intblligbncb — understanding,  intellect,  intelligence  . .  3 
Intbkpbratb— excessive,  immoderate,  intemperate ....  407 
Intbmpbratr— irregular,  disorderly,  inordinate,  intem- 
perate     321 

To  Intbnd— to  design,  purpose,  intend,  mean 686 

Intbnsb  1  .  ,.„„ 

INTBNT    }  latent,  mtense 687 

To  Intbbcbob — to  intercede,  interpose,  mediate,  inter- 
fere, intermeddle 221 

Intbbohanob— interchange,  exchange,  reciprocity    ....   394 
Intbbcoubbb — Intercourse,    communication,    connexion, 

commerce  SQS 

To  Interdict — to  forbid,  prohibit,  interdict,  proscribe. .  231 

Intbrbbt — interest,  concern   391 

To  Intbrfbrb — to  intercede,  interpose,  mediate,  inter- 
fere, intermeddle 221 

Interior— 4ntetior,  inside 419 

Interloper— intruder,  interioper 650 
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To  IntbrweddIiS — to  intercede,  interpoBe,  mediate,  in- 
terfere, intermeddle 221 

Jntbrmediatb — intermediate,  intervening 221 

Intebment— burial,  interment,  sepulture 29 

Intermission — cessation,  st(^,  rest,  intermisaion 281 

To  Intermit — to  subcdde,  abate,  intermit 801 

To  Interpose — to  intercede,  interpose,  mediate,  inter- 
fere, intermeddle 221 

Interposition — intervention,  interpodtion 221 

To  Interpret — to  explain,  expound,  interpret 574> 

To  Interrogate — to  ask,  inquire,  question,  interrogate,    48 

To  Interrupt — to  disturb,  interrupt 515 

Interval — interval,  respite    281 

Intervening —intermediate,  intervening 221 

Intervention — intervention,  interposition   221 

Interview — ^meeting,  interview , ,...   628 

Intimacy — acquaintance,  familiarity,  intimacy 191 

To  Intimate — to  hint,  suggest,  innnuate,  intimate  ....    382 

To  Intimidate — to  frighten,  intimidate   355 

Intoxication — intoxication,  drunkenness,  infatuation  . .   358 
To  Intrench — ^to  encroach,  intrench,  intrude,  invade, 

infringe 648 

Intrepid — ^bold,  fearless,  intrepid,  undaunted 353 

Intricact— <»mplexit7,  complication,  intricacy 224 

•Intrinsic— intrinsic,  real,  genuine,  native 543 

To  Introduce — to  introduce,  present 145 

Intboductobt — previous,  preliminary,  preparatory,  in- 
troductory    307 

To  Intrude — to  encroach,  intrench,  intrude,  invade,  in- 
fringe     648 

To  Intrude — ^to  intrude,  obtrude 650 

Intruder— intruder,  interloper 650 

To  Invade — to  encroach,  intrench,  intrude,  invade,  in- 
fringe    648 

iNVAMD^invalid,  patient    448 

To  Invalidate — to  weaken,  enfeeble,  enervate,  invali- 
date       441 

[rtasion — invasion,  incursion,  irruption,  inroad    649 

Invbctivb — abuse,  invective 65 

To  Inveioh- — ^to  declaim,  invdgh 66 

To  Inveigle,  vide  Envbiole 674 

To  Invent — to  contrive,  devise,  invent 685 

To  Invent — to  find  or  find  out,  discover,  invent 557 

To  Invent — to  invent,  feign,  frame,  fabricate,  forge. . . .   557 
To  Invert — to  overturn,  overthrow,  subvert,  invert,  re- 
verse     642 

To  Invbst — to  invest,  endue,  or  endow 150 

Imvestioation — examination,  search,  inquiry,  research, 

investigation,  scrutiny 49 

Intidious — invidious,  envious 474 

To  InvioobatB — to  strengthen,  fortify,  invigorate  ....    449 
Imtimcible — invindUe,  unconquerable,  insuperable,  in- 
surmountable     118 

To  Inyitb— to  attract,  allure,  iqvite,  engage. 871 


Page 

To  Invite — to  call,  bid,  summons,  invite 591 

To  Inundate — to  overflow,  inundate,  deluge    420 

To  Involve — to  implicate,  involve 228 

Irascible — angty,  passionate,  hasty,  irascible   80 

Ire — anger,  resentment,  wrath,  ire,  indignation 79 

Irksome — troublesome,  irksome,  vexatious 509 

Irony — ridicule,  satire,  irony,  sarcasm 58 

Irony — wit,  humor,  satire,  irony,  burlesque 8 

Irrational — irrational,  foolish,  absurd,  preposterous   . .  89 
Irrefraoablb — indubitable,  unquestionable,  indisputa- 
ble, undeniable,  incontrovertible,  ir- 
refragable      73 

Irregular — irregular,    disorderly,    inordinate,    intem- 
perate   321 

Irreligious — irreligious,  profane,  imjnous    40 

iRREPROAcaABLE — blameless,    irreproachable,     unblem- 
ished, unspotted  or  spotless 95 

To  Ibritatb — to  aggravate,  irritate,  provoke,  exasperate, 

tantalize 83 

Irruption — invasion,  incursion,  irruption,  inroad 640 

Issue — effect,  consequence,  result,  issue,  event 83i> 

Issue — offspring,  progeny,  issue 332 

To  Issue — to  arise,  proceed,  issue,  spring,  flow,  emanate,  830 

To  Issue — offspring,  progeny,  issue    831 

To  Jade — to  weary,  tire,  jade,  harass 444 

To  J  ANGLE  1  , 

ToJab       J  to  jangle,  jar,  wrangle   101 

Jaunt— excursion,  ramble,  tour,  trip,  jaunt   847 

Jealousy — jealousy,  envy,  suspicion 474 

To  Jeer — ^to  scoff',  gibe,  jeer,  sneer    58 

To  Jest — to  jest,  joke,  make  game,  sport 58 

Jilt — coquet,  jilt 678 

■JoCOSR      ^ 

To  ni  in  f  f""******"'  conversible,  pleasant,  jocular,  jocose,  579 
Jocund — ^lively,    sprightly,    vivacious,   sportive,    meny, 

jocund    474 

To  Join — to  add,  join,  unite,  combine 517 

To  Joke — to  jest,  joke,  make  game,  ^rt 58 

Jollity    I      .   ,  .  ....       .«...,. 

Joviality  1  '™™'»  merriment,  joviaut^,  jollity,  hilarity,  478 

Journey— journey,  travel,  voyage 847 

Joy — pleasure,  joy,  delight,  charm 481 

Jot— joy,  gladness,  mirth 480 

Joyful— glad,  pleased,  joyful,  cheerful 480 

Judge — ^judge,  umpire,  arbiter,  arbitrator 215 

Jin>0BMENT — discernment,    penetration,    discrumnatioB, 

judgement 10 

JuDOEUBNT — judgement,  discretion,  prudence 490 

Juoobment — decision,  judgement,  sentence 288 

Judgement — sense,  judgement , 9 

Juice — liquid,  liquor,  juice,  humor ,..  480 

Just — aright,  just,  proper 534 

JusTicB-r-justioe,  equity 2L5 
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To  JoariFT-^-to  apokgiw,   defend,  justify,  ezcui^te, 

excuae,  j^Mi  170 

JoBTNB8»— juctnea^,  ocxnetmem SOI 

JoTSNU^ — jouthfu], juvenile,  puerile 498 

KsBN — acute,  keen,  ihrevd 493 

KxBN-^-sharp,  acute,  keen    498 

To  KBBP-:-to  hold,  ke^,  detain,  retain 250 

To  Kbbp — to  keep,  preserve,  save 167 

To  Kbbp — to.keqi,  observe,  fulfil 888 

KxEPiMG — keeping,  custody. . . . , 167 

To  Ku.!. — to  kill,  murder,  assassinate,  slaj  or  alaugbter,  651 

Kmn — afiectionate,  kind,  fond    459 

Kind — gradous^  merciful,  kind    427 

Kind — kind,  specie^  sort 6S2 

KiNDNXss— benefit,  fqvor,  kivdness,  dvilitj   148 

KiNDNBSs— benevolence,  benignity,  humanity,  kindness, 

tenderness. .• 147 

Kindred — kindred,  relationship,  affinity,  consanguinity,  682 

KiNORBO— relation,  relative,  kindred,  kinsman 681 

KiMOOOM — empire,  kingdom    182 

KoiOLT — ^royal,  regal,  kingly 182 

KiNSiLAK — ^reh|don,  relative,  kindred,  kinsman 6S 

Kmavibh — dishonest,  knavish 584 

To  Know — to  know,  be  acquainted  with    192 

KNOWLEDQi; — ^knowledge,  sdence,  learning,  eruditibn  ..  192 


Labor — work,  labor,  toil,  drudgery,  task    885 

To  Labob-^— to  labor,  take  palps  or  trouble,  use  endea- 

.  Tours 385 

Laborious — active,  diligent,  industrious,  assiduous,  la- 
borious   888 

Labtrimtb — labyiindi,  maae 494 

To  Lack — ^to  want,  need,  lack 418 

Lading — ficeight,  cargo,  lading,  load,  burden 400 

To  Lao — to  linger,  taiiy,  loiter,  lag,  saunter 286 

To  Laxbnt — to  complain,  lament,  regret 508 

To  Lakent— to  bewail,  bemoan,  lament,  deplore 504 

To  Lambnt — ^to  grieve,  moutn,  lament 502 

Land — ^land,  country    688 

LAXDacAFB — ^view,  prospect,  landscape 606 

LAMoaASB — Slanguage,  tongue,  speech,  idiom, dialect....  582 

Langvid — faint,  languid 444 

To  LANeviaa — to  flag,  droop,  languish,  pine 444 

Labob — great,  laige,  big 4)6 

Laboe— :large,  wide,  broad 415 

Labcblt — largely,  copiously,  fully 406 

Lassitude — &tigue,  weariness,  lassitude 445 

Last— last,  latest,  final,  ultimate 800 

L«srriNG — durable,  lasting,  permanent    291' 

Lastly — lastly,  at  last,  at  length   800 

Latent— secret,  hidden,  latent,  occult,  mysterious    ....  666 

Latebt — last,  latest,  final,  ultimate 800 

Lmtdablb— laudable,  (vaiseworthy,  commendalde 97 
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To  Lauoh  AT--to  laugh  at,  ridicide 56 

Laughable — laughable,  ludicrous,  ridiculous,  comical  or     - 

comic,  droll    56 

Lavish— extravagant,  prodigal,  lavish,  profuse 406 

Law— maxim,  precept,  rule,  law 214 

Lawful— 4awful,  legal,  legitimate,  licit 214 

Lax — loose,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licentious   279 

To  Lay  or  takb  bold  op — to  lay  or  take  hold  of,  catch, 

seize,  snatch,  gnsp,  gripe,  252 

To  Lay— to  lay,  lie 815 

Lazy — idle,  lasy,  indolent   842 

Lazy — inactive,  inert,  lazy,  slothful,  sluggish S<4& 

To  Lead— to  lead,  conduct,  guide 185 

Leader — chief,  leader,  chieftain,  bead 206 

League — alliance,  league,  omifederacy 625 

Lean — ^lean,  meagre 658 

To  Lean — to  lean,  incline,  bend 189 

Learning— kiMJwledge,  sKence,  learning,  erudition  ....  192 

Learning — letters,  literature,  leaming I98 

Leave — ^leave,  liberty,  permission,  licence 279 

To  Leave — ^to  leave,  quit,  relinquish 278 

To  Leave— lak,  leave,  sutkt 278 

To  Lbave — to  leave,  take  leave,  bid  farewell  or  adieu  . .  278 

To  Leave  off — tocease,  leave  off,  desist 281 

Lbavinos— leavings,  remains,  relics 279 

Lbottimatb  J  ^'^"^'  ^^^'  l«8*ti™»*«'  "«»' *!* 

Lbisube — ^idle,  leisure,  vacant    843 

Lenity — clemency,  lenity,  mercy  429 

To  Lessen— to  abate,' lessen,  diminish,  decrease    419 

To  Let — to  let,  leave,  suffer 27* 

Lbtrargio — sleepy,  drowsy,  lethargic 344 

Lbtteb — character,  letter I9S 

Letter — letter,  epistle 192 

Letters — ^letters,  literature,  leaming. 19s 

Level — even,  smooth,  level,  plain 542 

Level— flat,  level   542 

To  Level — to  aim,  point,  level 380 

Levity — ^lightaess,  levity,  flightiness,  volatility,  .giddi- 
ness    475 

Lexicon — dictionary,  lexicon,  vocabulary,  glossary  ....  583 

Liable — subject,  liable,  exposed,  obnoxious    II9 

Liberal — beneficent,  bountiful,  bounteous,  munificent, 

generous,  liberal 146 

Liberal — ^free,  liberal 257 

To  Liberate — to  free,  set  free,  deliver,  liberate 257 

Liberty — freedom,  liberty 279 

Liberty  T 

J               r  leave,  permission,  liberty,  licence 279 

Licentious — loose,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licentious  ....  279 

Licit— lawful,  legal,  legitimate,  licit 214 

Lib — untruth,  falsehood,  falsity,  lie    678 

To  Lie — to  lie,  lay 815 

LiPE— animation,  life,  vivacity,  sinrit 426 
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L1PELB88 — lifeless,  dead,  inanimate    «... 4S6 

To  Lift— to  lift,  heave,  hoist *2S 

To  LiPT — ^to  lift,  raise,  erect,  elevate,  exalt   428 

L10HTNB88— ease,  lightness,  facility   4S6 

L10BTNE88 — ^lightness,  levity,  flightiness,  volatility,  gid- 
diness    475 

Like — equal,  even,  equable,  like  or  alike,  uniform 541 

Likeness — likeness,  resemblance,  similarity  or  nmilitude,  684 

Likeness — ^likeness,  picture,  image,  efiSgy 684 

Likewise — also,  likewise,  too, 275 

Like — member,  limb    658 

To  LimT— to  bound,  limit,  confine,  circumscribe,  restrict,  162 

To  Limit — to  fix,  determine,  settle,  limit 287 

Limit — limit,  extent    164 

Limit — term,  limit,  boundary l65 

Limited— finite,  limited I66 

Lineage — family,  house,  lineage,  race 6S0 

To  LiNOEB — to  linger,  tarry,  loiter,  lag,  saunter 281 

Liquid — ^fluid,  liquid    450 

Liquid  1 

I     _      f  liquid,  liquor,  juice,  humor 420 

List — ^list,  roll,  catalogue,  register SQO 

To  List — to  enrol,  enlist  or  list,  register,  record    590 

To  Listen — to  attend  to,  listen,  heaiken   528 

Listless — indolent,  su|nne,  listless,  careless 844 

Literature — letters,  literature,  learning 19S 

L1TTI.E — little,  small,  diminutive   417 

To  Live — to  exist,  live    256 

Livelihood  1  livelihood,    living,    subsistence,    munte- 

LiTiNO          J      nance,  support,  sustenance 254 

Lively — lively,  sprightly,   vivacious,    sportive,    merry, 

jocund 474 

Living,  vide  Livelihood. 

LiviNO— living,  benefice 255 

Load — ^freight,  cargo,  load,  lading,  burden 400 

Load — weight,  burden,  load    447 

To  Load— to  clog,  load,  encumber 447 

Loath — averse,  unwilling,  backward,  loath,  reluctant  . .  104 

To  Loath — to  abhor,  detest,  abominate,  loath    107 

Loathino— disgust,  loathing,  nausea. 81 

To  Lodge — to  harbor,  shelter,  lodge 662 

Lodgings— lodgings,  apartments 6S6 

Loftiness— pride,  haughtiness,  loftiness,  dignity 58 

Lofty— high,  tall,  lofty 424 

To  Loiter — to  linger,  tarry,  loiter,  lag,  saunter 286 

Lonely — alone,  solitary,  lonely 274 

To  Long  for — to  desire,  long  for,  hanker  after 188 

Look — air,  mien,  look 188 

Look — ^look,  glance 61O 

To  Look— to  look,  see,  behold,  view,  eye 61O 

To  Look — to  look,  appear 609 

LoOKEB«ON— looker-on,  spectator,  beholder,  observer. . . .  6II 

To  Look  fob — to  await,  wait  for,  look  for,  expect 512 

Loose — ^loose,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licentious    279 
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Loose — slack,  loose ; 291 

Loquacious— talkative,  loquacious,  garrulous 578 

Lordly — ^imperious,  lordly,  domineering,  overbearing  . .  177 
Lord's  suppeb — lord's  supper,   eucharist,   communion, 

sacrament J8 

To  Lose — to  lose,  miss , 496 

Loss— loss,  damage,  detriment 497 

Lot — destiny,  fate,  lot,  doom isi 

Loth,  vide  Loath. 

Loud— loud,  noi^,  high-sounding,  clamorous 594 

LovB — a£fection,  love  45^ 

Love — love,  friendship 4^1 

Lovely — amiable,  lovely,  beloved 458 

LovBR — Clover,  suitor,  wooer    4^ 

Loving — amorous,  loving,  fond 458 

Low — ^humble,  lowly,  low    igo 

Low — low,  mean,  abject igi 

To  Lower— to  reduce,  lower igg 

Lqwly— humble,  lowly,  low 180 

Lucky — fortunate,  lucky,  prosperous,  successful    488 

LuOBE — gain,  profit,  emolument,  lucre , 486 

Ludicrous — laughaUe,  ludicrous,  ridiculous,  comical  or 

comic,  droll    56 

Lunacy — derangement,  insanity,  lunacy,  madness,  mania,  SI6 

Lustre — ^lustre,  brightness,  splendor,  brilliancy 599 

Lusty— corpulent,  stout,  lusty    , 652 

Luxuriant — exuberant,  luxuriant 407 

Madness — derangement,    insanity,    lunacy,     madness, 

mania si6 

Madness — madness,  phrengy,  rage,  fury    Sl6 

Magisterial — magisterial,  majestic,   stately,   pompous, 

august,  dignified   569 

Magnificence — grandeur,  magnificence    569 

Magnificence — magnificence,  splendor,  pomp 568 

Magnitude — size,  magnitude,  greatness,  bulk 415 

Majestic — magisterial,  majestic,  stately,  pompous,  au- 
gust, dignified  569 

To  Maim — to  mutilate,  maim,  mangle    651 

Main — chief,  principal,  main 807 

To  Maintain — to  assert,  maintain,  vindicate 551 

To  Maintain— to  hold,  support,  maintain 251 

To  Maintain — to  sustain,  support,  maintain 253 

Maintenance — livelihood,  living,  subsistence,  mainte* 

nance,  support,  sustenance 254 

To  Make — to  make,  do,  act 8S6 

To  Make — to  make,  form,  produce,  create SSS 

To  Make  game — to  jest,  joke,  make  game,  sport 58 

To  Make  known — to  inform,  make  known,  acquaint, 

apprize  190 

Malady — disorder,  disease,  distemper,  malady 441 

Malediction — ^malediction,  curse,  imjwecation,  execra- 
tion, anathema s6 

Malefactor— criminal,  culprit,  malefactor,  felon,oonvlct,    86 
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Malevolent — ^mtdeTolent,  malicious,  malignant 462 

Malice — malice,  rancor,  spite,  grudge,  pique 468 

_  r  malerolent,  malicious,  malignant 462 

To  Manage — to  concert,  contrive,  manage 685 

To  Manage — to  conduct,  manage,  direct 185 

Managkiibnt— caie,  charge,  management 527 

Management — oeconomj,  management 142 

Mandate — command,  order,  inj  unction,  precept,  mandate,  1 76 

Manfcl — ^manly,  manfnl S5S 

To  Mangle — to  mutilate,  maim,  mangle   651 

Mania — derangement,  insanity,  lunacy,  madness,  mania,  3l6 
MANiFEarr — apparent,  visible,  dear,  plain,  obvious,  evi- 
dent, manifest 604 

To  Manifest — to  discover,  manifest,  dedare 554 

To  Manifest — to  prove,  demonstrate,  evince,  manifest. .  555 

Manlv — ^manly,  manful S53 

Mannbb — air,  manner 1 87 

MANNER^-custom,  habit,  manner,  practice 377 

liANNER — way,  manner,  method,  mode,  course,  means . .  SOS 

Mannebs — manners,  morals    187 

Mabgin— border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  margin,  verge,  l63 

Mabins — maritime,  marine,  naval,  nautical S99 

Mastnxb — seaman,  waterman,  sailor,  mariner 898 

Mabitix  E — maritime,  marine,  naval,  nautical S99 

Mabk — mark,  print,  impression,  stamp 558 

Mabk — mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  token,  indication    . .  559 

Mabk — ^maik,  trace,  vestige,  footstep,  track 560 

Mabk — mark,  badge,  stigma 561 

Mabk— mark,  butt   562 

To  Mabk — ^to  mark,  note,  notice 564 

To  Mabk — to  show,  point  out,  mark,  indicate    565 

Mabriagb — marriage,  wedding,  nuptials    28 

Mabriaoe — marriage,  matrimony,  wedlock   '28 

Mabtial — martial,  warlike,  military,  soldier-like 399 

Mabtbl — ^wonder,  miracle,  marvel,  prodigy,  monster  . .  495 

MasKt— cloak,  mask,  'veil,  bUnd    660 

Ma88acbe — carnage,  slaughter,  massacre,  butchery  ....  651 

Ma^ive — bulky,  massive 415 

Master — possessor,  proprietor,  owner,  master    253 

Material — corporeal,  material 652 

Materials — matter,  materials,  subject 381 

Matrikont — marriage,  matrimony,  wedlock 28 

Matter — matter,  materials,  subject   381 

Mature — ripe,  mature    326 

Maxhi— axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm,  saying, 

adage,  proverb,  bye-word,  saw 213 

Maxim — maxim,  precept,  rule,  law 214 

Mat— can,  may 379 

Maze — labyrinth,  maze 494 

Mbagbe — lean,  meagre 658 

Mean— base,  vile,  mean 122 

Mean — common,  vulgar,  ordi&aiy,  mean ' 378 

Mean — low,  mean,  abject    121 
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Mean — mean,  pitiful,  sordid 507 

Mean — mean,  medium 265 

To  Mean — to  design,  purpose,  mean,  intend '. . .    686 

Meaning — signification,  meaning,  import,  sense 57S 

Means — way,  manner,  method,  mode,  course,  means. .  . .   808 

Mecbanic — ertut,  artisan,  artificer,  mechanic 396 

To  Mediate — to  intercede,  interpose,  mediate,  interfere, 

intermeddle .' 221 

Mediocritv — moderation,  mediocrity 264 

To  MBDiTATE^to  contemplate,  meditate,  muse 17 

Medium — ^mean,  medium 265 

Medley — difference,  variety,  diversity,  medley 317 

Medley — mixture,  medley,  miscellany .'  321 

Meek — soft,  mild,  gentle,  meek 480 

Meet — ^fit,  apt,  meet    182 

Meeting — assembly,   company,   meeting,  congr^ation, 
parliament,    diet,     congress,     convention, 

council   628 

Meeting — meeting,  interview    628 

Melancholy — dejection,  depression,  melandioly 509 

Mblody — melody,  harmony,  accordance 183 

Member — member,  limb 653 

Memoirs — anecdotes,  memoirs,  chronides,  annals 587 

Memorable — signal,  memorable 598 

Memorial — monument,  memorial,  remembrancer 636 

Memory — memory,  remembrance,  recollection,   reminis- 
cence       11 

Menace— threat,  menace 49$ 

To  Mend — to  amend,  correct,  rectiiy,  reform,   emead, 

improve,  mend,  better 200 

Menial — servant,  domestic,  menial,  drudge 886 

Mental — mental,  intellectual H 

To  Mention — to  mention,  notice    565 

Mercantile — mercantile,  commercial  401 

Mercenary — ^hireling,  mercenary,  venal   401 

Merchant — trader,  merchant,  tradesman 896 

Merchandize — commodity,  goods,  metdiandise^  ware . .    401 

Merciful — gradous,  merciful,  kind 428 

Merciless — ^hard-hearted,  crud,  unmerciful,  merciless. .    451 

Mercy — demency,  mercy,  lenity 429 

Mercy — pity,  mercy   429 

Mere — bare,  mere 271 

Merit — desert,  merit,  worth 545 

Merriment — mirth,  merriment,  joviality,  joUi^,  hila- 
rity       478 

Merry— cheerful,  merry,  sprightly,  gay 475 

Merry — lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  sportive,  merry,  jo. 

cund   474 

Message — mission,  message,  errand    igQ 

Messenger— forerunner,  precursor,  messenger,  harUnt 

ger 280 

To  Metamorphose — to  transfigure,  metamorphose  .....     82 
Metaphor — figure,  metaphor,  allegoiy,  emUem,  synteit,   ' 

type ....;......  68« 
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MsTHOD— order,  method,  rule SOQ 

MxTBOD— system,  method    808 

Mkthod— ^waj,  manner,  pe^ho^^  mode,  counei,  means  . .  SOS 

Mien — lur,  mien,  look 188 

MiQHTT — powerful,  potent,  mi^tj    179 

Mn.D— soft,  mild,  gentle,  meek 430 

}ithiT4Bj — ^martial,  warlike,  military,  soldier-like 399 

To  Mix ICK— to  imitate,  mimick,  mock,  aipe   680 

Mind — soul,  mind 1 

To  Mind — to  attend  to,  mind,  regard,  heed,  notice   ....  5S3 

MiNDPDL — mindful,  regardful,  observant  528 

To  MiNOLK — to  mix,  mingle,  Uend,  confound S20 

MiNiBTBB— clergyman,  parson,  priest,  minister SO 

MnrisTKB— minister,  agent 220 

To  Minister — to  minister,  administer,  contribute 150 

MtNOTB^-circumstantial,  particular,  minute 158 

Miracle — wonder,  miracle,  marvel,  prodigy,  monster  . .  495 

Mirth — festivity,  mirth 478 

Mirth— joy,  gladness,  mirth 480 

Mirth — mirth,  merriment,  joviality,  jollity,  hilarity. . . .  478 

Miscarriage — ^failure,  miscarriage,  abortion 88 

M18CBI.1.ANT — mixture,  medley,  miscellany    321 

MiscBANCB— calamity,  disaster,  misfortune,   nuschance, 

mishap    499 

Mischief — evil  or  ill,  misfortune,  harm,  mischief 498 

Mischief — ^injury,  damage,  hurt,  harm,  mischief 497 

To  Misconstrue — to  nusconstrue,  misinterpret 575 

Misdeed  1  offence,  trespass,  transgression,  misde- 

Misdbicbanor  J      meanor,  misdeed,  affitmt 81 

Misdemeanor — crime,  misdemeanor 84 

Miserable— unhiqppy,  miserable,  wretched 507 

Miserlt— avaricious,  parsimonious,  niggardly 141 

Misfortune — evil  or  iU,  miaCactun^  harm,  mischief. . . .  498 
Misfortune  1  calamity^  disaster,  misfintone,  mischance. 

Mishap         /     misht^ 499 

MisiNTBRPRET-r-to  misoonstrue,  misinterpret    575 

To  Mias^-nto  lose,  miss 496 

Mission — misrion,  message,  errand 220 

MiSTAKB-^snror,. mistake,  blunder 89 

Misuse — abuse,  misuse 488 

To  MiTiGATB — to  allay,  sooth,  appease,  assuage,  niilsgate,  433 

To  Mix — to  mix,  mingle,  blend,  confound 820 

MiXTURB^-mixtute,  medley,  miscellany 321 

To  Mfluui-rto  groan,  moan 505 

Mobility  fP^P^'  populace  mob,  mobiKty  629 

To  ModKrf-to  deride,  nock,  ridaoule,  lally,  banter 57 

To  Mock — to  imitate,  mimick,  mock,  ape 680 

Mode — wsy,  manner,  method,  mod^  course,  means 308 

MoDBifx-^eopy,  saodd,  pattern,  specimen 681 

MtWRBATiON — ^moderation,  mediocrity    264 

Mpbriutiomi   modeoty,  modgration,  tempenaan^  sobriety,  263 

■MoDipBii  I  neyt,  aovel,  recent,  modem 998 

MoDEn— humUe,  modest,  submisnve 121 
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MoDBST— modest,  badiful,  difidoit iss 

MoDBSTT— chastity,  modesty 364 

Modesty — modesty,  moderation,  temperance,  sobriety  . .  S63 

Moisture — moisture,  humidity,  dampness 659 

To  Molest — to  trouble,  disturb,  molest. 508 

To  Molbst — to  inconvenience,  annoy,  molest    515 

Mohent — signification,  avail,  importance,  consequence, 

weight,  moment 57s 

Moment — ^instant,  moment S96 

Monarch — prince,  monarch,  sovereign,  potentate 180 

Monastery — cloister,  monastery,  convent 31 

Money — ^money,  cash 403 

Monster — ^wonder,  miracle,  marvel,  prodigy,  monster . .  495 

Monstrous — enormous,  monstrous,  prodigious 417 

MoNUMBNT— monument,  memorial,  remembrancer 686 

Mood — humor,  temper,  mood 471 

Morals — manners,  morals 137 

Morbid — sick,  sickly,  diseased,  morbid   44s 

Moreover — ^besides,  moreover 272 

Morose— gloomy,  sullen,  morose,  splenetic 506 

Mortal — deadly,  fatal,  mortal   , 449 

Mortification — vexation,  mortification,  chagrin 84 

Motion — ^motion,  movement    345 

Motive — cause,  motive,  reason 19 

Motive — principle,  motive 2i6 

To  Mould— to  form,  fashion,  mould,  shape    334 

To  Mount — to  arise  or  rise,  mount,  ascend,  climb,  scale,  348 

To  Mourn — to  grieve,  mourn,  lament   502 

Mournful — mournful,  sad 505 

To  Move — to  stir,  move  345 

Moveables — goods,  furniture,  moveables,  effects 402 

Movement — motion,  movement 345 

Moving — moving,  affecting,  pathetic S4S 

Mulct — fine,  mulct,  penalty,  forfeiture 204 

Multitude — multitude,  crowd,  throng,  swarm 628 

Munificent — beneficent,  bountiful  or  bounteous,  muni- 
cent,  generous,  liberal   14^ 

To  Murder — ^to  kill,  murder,  assassinate,  slay  or  slaugh- 
ter   651 

To  Murmur — to  complain,  murmur,  rejnne 504 

To  Muse — to  contemplate,  meditate,  muse 17 

To  Muse— to  think,  reflect,  wonder,  muse 17 

To  Muster — to  assemble,  muster,  collect 621 

Mute— silent,  dumb,  mute,  qpeechless    535 

To  Mutilate — ^to  mutilate,  maim,  mangle 651 

Mutinous*— tunuiltuoua,  turbulent,  seditious,  mutinous,  210 

Mutual — ^mutual,  redprooal 394 

Mysterious — dark,  obscure,  dim,  mysterious 608 

Mysterious — hidden,  latent,  occult,  mysterious 666 

Mysterious  1 

Mystic         f  mysterious,  mystic   Qge 

Naked — bare,  naked,  uncovered 27O 

To  Name — to  name,  call ^  504 
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NAm''*-iuniic>  mipwiMdwB; "trtiiyflWHHiuii^hiii   595 

Ktinc— """"*j  icpntetiRi,  nptM)  credit 59' 

To  Naxx — to  name,  denominate,  itjrk,  entitle,  designate, 

diaracteriie 595 

To  Naxx — to  nominate,  name 594 

To  Nat— to  deep,  slumber,  dose,  drowse,  nap 844 

NiRBATioM — relation,  recital,  narration 587 

Naxjutitb — account,  narratiTe,  desct^tion 588 

Nabboit — contracted,  eoofined,  nanow 165 

Nabbow — straight,  narrow Si8 

Nastt — nastj,  filthj,  foul 659 

NierAi/— natal,  native,  indigenous 6S1 

Nathim — Tpeaple,  nadon 628 

Natiyb — intrinsic,  real,  genuine,  natiTe 544 

Natitx — natal,  native,  indigsnow 6S1 

nI^^}'^^'"*'™^ ^^^ 

Matoballt — ^naturally,  in  coone,  consequently,  of  coilise,  90$ 

«T  r  maritime,  marine,  naval,  nautical 399 

Natoba — disgust,  loathing,  nausea 81 

Nactical — ^maritime,  marine,  naval,  nautical   S99 

Nbab— close,  near,  nigh 328 

NacBSBABixs — ^necessities,  neoeasaries 41S 

Nbcbssabt — necessary,  expedient,  essential,  requisite  . .  516 

To  Nkcesbitatb — ^to  compel,  force,  oblige,  necessitate . .  2S5 

NBCBSBinxa — ^necessities,  necessaries 413 

NacBsaiTT — occaaon,  necessity  517 

Nbcbssitt — necesnty,  need 412 

Nbxd — poverty,  indigence,  want,  need,  penury 411 

To  Nbbo— to  want,  need,  lack    413 

JfssD — necesaty,  need 412 

„  Vvide  Necbssitt,  Nbbd    412 

NsFABiotra — wicked,  unjust,  iniquitous,  nefiurious. , .     98 

To  Nbolsct — to  disregard,  slight,  neglect    524 

To  NBOI.ECT — ^to  neglect,  (mit   525 

NseueBirr — negligent,    remiss,    careless,    thou^dess, 

heedless,  inattentive 525 

To  Nbgotiate — to  negotiate,  treat  for  or  about,  transact,  219 

Neiohbocbhood — neighbourhood,  vicinity  633 

W«VBBrHBi.BaB — ^however,  yet,  nevertheless,   notwith- 
standing     273 

Mkw — fresh,  new,  novel,  recent,  modem    298 

Nbws — news,  tidings  586 

Nice — exact,  nice,  particular 202 

Nice — fine,  delicate,  nice 365 

NiaaABDi>T — avaricious,    miserlj,    parsimonious,     nig- 

gaidly 141 

NiaoABDi.T— «economical,  saving,  sparing,  thrifty 141 

NiOH— close,  Qear,  nigh SZ3 

NnatThY — ni^tly,  nocturnal 297 

NiJfBi.E — active,  brisk,  nimUe 339 

N<nuE — noUe,  grand ,...   570 
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NooTiTBilAi. — mf^tly,  aoelunud. ..'. 297 

Noise — noise,  cry,  outciy,  daiuar 598 

Noisome — ^hurtful,  pemidoos,  noiious,  aknsMne.' 499 

NoiST — ^loud,  noisy,  highsounding,  dameiVDa 494 

NoMBNCLATOBB—dictionary,  lexinBi,  catalogne>  vocabiH 

lary,  glossary,  nomendatuie 518 

To  NoxiKATB^to  nominate,  name 594 

NoNCOMTOBHisT— heretic,  schismatic,  sectarian,  disKnter, 

nonconformist    41 

Note — mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  token,  indication. . . .   559 
Note — remark,  observation,  comraent,  note,  aanotatiMi, 

commentary 965 

To  Note — to  mark,  note,  notice 5C4 

Noted— distinguiebed,  conqpicuoos,  noted^  emkieiit,  il> 

lustrious 59$ 

NoTBD — noted,  notorious 597 

Notice— information,  intelUgenoe,  notice,  advice 19O 

To  Notice — to  attend  to,  mind,  regard,  heed,  notiee  . .    522 

To  Notice — to  mention,  notiee 566 

To  Notice— 'to  mark,  note,  notice 564 

To  Notice — to  notice,  remark,  observe 564 

Notion — conception,  notion    15 

Notion — ^perception,  idea,  conception,  notion 16 

NonoN^opinion,  sentiment,  notion   24 

NoTOBions — noted,  notorious 597 

Notwithstandino— however,  yet,  nevertheless,  notwith- 
standing.     273 

Novel — fable,  tale,  novel,  romance 588 

Novel — fresh,  new,  novel,  recent,  modern 298 

To  Nourish — to  nourish,  nurture,  cherish 4i56 

Noxious — ^hurtful,  pernicious,  noxious,  noisoiBe 490 

NuKB — numb,  benumbed,  torpid 449 

To  NuxBBB — ^to  calculate,  compute,  reckon,  count  or 

account,  number 538 

NUVEBAL       \ 

NuMEBiCAL  ^-numerous,  numeral,  numerical. 274 

NCHBBOCS     ' 

Nuptials — marriage,  wedding,  nnptidls 98 

To  NuBTUBB — to  nourish,  nurture,  cherish   456 

Obdurate — hard,  callous,  hardened,  obdurate 451 

Obedient — dutiful,  obedient,  respectful    125 

Obedient— obedient,  submissive,  obsequious 124 

Object — aim,  object,  end 879 

Object — object,  subject 381 

To  Object — to  object,  oppose 70 

To  Object  to — to  find  fault  with,  blame,  object  to  ... .  70 

Objection — demur,  doubt,  hesitation,  objection 46 

Objection — objection,  difliculty,  exception    70 

OsLATioN^-ofiering,  oblation 25 

Obligation— duty,  obligation 195 

To  Oblige — to  bind,  oblige,  engage 222 

To  Oblige — to  compel,  oblige,  force,  neceasitste 925 

Obliging — dvil,  obliging,  complaisant igg 
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To*  Oblitkbatb — ^to  blot  out,  expunge,  erase,  efibce, 

cancel,  obliterate S68 

OsLfviON — forgetfulness,  oblivion 12 

Oblong — oUong,  oval 418 

OBLOQtTT — reproach,  contumely,  obloquy   65 

Obnoxious— obnoxious,  offensive    .-   120 

Obnoxious — subject,  liable,  exposed,  obnoxious 119 

Obscork— dark,  obscure,  dim,  mysterious 608 

To  Obscube — to  eclipse,  obscure 608 

Obsbquibs — funeral,  obsequies   29 

OBSBQUious^-obedient,  submissive,  obsequious 124 

Obsebvancb — ^form,  ceremouy,  rite,  observance 27 

Obsebvangb — observation,  observance 564 

Obsbbvant — mindful,  regardful,  observant 528 

Obsebvation— obeerTBtion,  observance 564 

Qbsebtation— remark,     observation,    comment,    note, 

annotation,  commentary    565 

To  Obseevb — to  keep,  observe,  fulfil 328 

To>.  Obsebtb — ^to.  notice,  remark,  observe   564 

To  Obsbbve — to  observe,  watch 6l2 

To  OBSEBTE^to  see,  perceive,  observe 611 

Obsebveb— looker-on,  spectator,  beholder,  observer ....   6l  1 
Obsolete — old^    ancient,    antiquated,   antique,  old-fa- 
shioned,, obsolete  297 

O^BTAOLE — difficulty,  impediment,  obstacle 284 

Obstinate— obstinate,    contumacious,    stubborn,  head- 
strong, heady 211 

To  Obstbuct — to  hinder,  prevent,  impede,  obstruct. . . .   283 

To  Obtain — to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win,  earn 484 

To  Obtain — to  get,  gain,  obtain,  procure 485 

To'Obtbvoe — to  intrude,  obtrude 650 

To  Obviate — to  prevent,  obviate,  preclude   285 

Obvious — apparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  obvious,  evident, 

manifest 604 

To  Occasion — to  cause,  occasion,  create SS5 

Occasion— occasion,  opportunity 516 

Occasion— occasion,  necessity 517 

Occasional — occasional,  casual 517 

Occult — secret,  hidden,  latent,  occult,  mysterious 666 

OOCUPANCT   \  . 

^^^  >•  occupancy,  occupation  .  .^ 253 

Occupation — business,  occupation,  employment,  engiige- 

ment,  avocation    389 

To  Occupy — to  hold,  occupy,  possess 251 

Occubbence— event,  incident,  accident,  adventure,  oc- 
currence       57 

Olm— iiarticular,  singular,  odd,  eccentric,  strange 469 

Odd — odd,  uneven    543 

Obious— hateful,  odious 106 

Odob smell,  scent,  odor,  perfume,  fragrance 654 

(Economical — ceconomical,  saving,  sparing,  thrifty,  pe- 
nurious, niggardly 141 

(EaOMOMT— ceoonomy,  frugality,  parsimony   141 

(EOONOHT — oeconomy,  management    142 
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Of  coubse — naturally,  in  course,  consequently,  of  course,  363 
Offbnoe— offence,  trespass,  transgression,  misdemeanor, 

misdeed,  afiiont 81 

To  Offend — to  displease,  offend,  vex 77 

Offbnseb — offender,  delinquent    82 

Offending  7    „    ,.         _ 

Offensive  t  "^'^''^''fr  "^^'^'^   »« 

Offensite — obnoxious,  offensive    '. 120 

To  Offeb — to  give,  offer,  present,  exhibit 144 

To  Offeb — to  offer,  bid,  tender,  propose   149 

Offebing — offering,  oblatbn 25 

Office — ^business,  office,  duty S96 

OFFiCE^-office,  place,  charge,  function   392 

Office — benefit,  service,  good,  office 149 

Officious — active,  busy,  officious ,  339 

Offspring — offspring,  progreny,  issue 332 

Often — often,  frequently   . . , 297 

Old — elderly,  aged,  old  899 

Old — old,   ancient,   antique,  antiquated,  old-fashioned, 

■  obsolete 297 

Older — senior,  elder,  older SQg 

Old-Fasbionbd,  vide  Old. 

Old-Times — formerly,  in  times  past,  old  times  or  days 

of  yore,  anciently  or  in  ancient  times  . .  299 

Omen — omen,  prognostic,  presage  4S 

To  Omit — to  neglect,  omit ! 535 

On  One's  Guard — aware,  on  one's  guard,  apprised,  con- 
scious      528 

One    7 

Only  f  °"^'  single,  only 272 

Onset — attack,  assault,  encounter,  charge,  onset  76 

Onward — onward,  forward,  progressive 347 

Opake— opake,  dark 609 

Open— candid,  open,  sincere  534 

Open— rfrank,  candid,  ingenuous,  free,  open,  plain 535 

Opening — opening,  aperture,  cavity  494 

Operation — action,  agency,  operation   ". 338 

Operation — work,  operation 385 

Opiniated  7  opiniated  or  opiniative,  conceited,  egoisti- 

Opiniativb  i      cal 52 

Opinion — opinion,  sentiment,  notion 24 

Opponent — enemy,  foe,  adversary,  opponent,  antagonist,  102 

Opportunity — occasion,  opportunity 516 

To  Oppose—  to  combat,  oppose   lOO 

To  Oppose — to  contradict,  oppose,  deny 71 

To  Oppose— to  object,  oppose 70 

To  Oppose — to  oppose,  resist,  withstand,  thwart 74 

Opposite — adverse,  contrary,  opposite   ,  103 

Opprobbium — infamy,  ignominy,  opprobrium   84 

To  Oppugn — ^to  confute,  refute,  disprove,  oppugn 75 

Option— option,  choice 248 

Opulence — riches,  wealth,  opulence,  affluence 403 

Oral — verbal,  vocal,  oral 531 

Oration — address,  speech,  oration,  harangue 580 
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(huTOBT^^ocution,  eloquence,  oratoiy,  rhetoric. 586 

Obb — ciicle,  wb,  globe,  sphere 16S 

_   ^             [■  to  appoint,  order,  prescribe,  ordain 174 

Obdbb— class.  Older,  rank,  degree S09 

Obdkb — command,  order,  injunction,  precept,  mandate. .  176 

Obobb— direction,  order 2l6 

Obdbr — Older,  method,  rule  309 

Obobb — succeadon,  series,  order SOS 

To  Obobb — to  place,  dispose,  order SIl 

Oboimabt— common,  yulgar,  ordinaij,  mean S78 

Obificb — orifice,  perforation  494 

_^            Vorigin,  original,  b^inning,  rise,  source  ....  SS2 

OBiomAJr— primary,  primitive,  pristine,  original S06 

08TBmiBi.B — colorable,  specious,   ostensible,   plauable, 

feasible 661 

OsTBMTATiON — show,  parade,  ostentation 568 

OrAii — oblong,  oval 418 

OrsB — above,  over,  upon,  beyond  313 

OTKRIUI.ANCE — to  overbalance,  outweigh,  preponderate,  206 
To  OvBBBBAB — to  overbear,  bear  down,  overpower,  over- 
whelm, subdue 

Otbbbbabino — imperious,    lordly,   domineering,    over- 
bearing    177 

To  OvBBOOMB — to  conquer,  vanquish,  subdue,  overcome, 

surmount Il6 

OvBBn»w — to  overflow,  inundate,  deluge 420 

To  OvHBHBAB — to  hear,  hearken,  overhear   523 

To  OvBBPOWBB — to  beat,  defeat,  overpower,  rout,  over- 
throw   114 

To  OvBBPOWBB — to  overbear,  bear  down,  overpower,- 

overwhelm,  subdue    117 

To  OvBBBOLB — overrule,  supersede 206 

Otbbbui-ino— prevailing,  prevalent,  overruling,  predo- 
minant   206 

ToOVXBBnW          7                               J  tSAn 

To  OrBBSPBBAD  j  *»  o^«^»Fead,  overrun,  ravage 647 

Otbbsioht— inadvertency,  inattention,  oversight 524 

Otxbsisht — inspection,  oversight,  superintendence  ....  217 
To  OvBBTHBOw — to  beat,  defeat,  overpower,  rout,  over- 

duow    114 

To  OvBBTHBOwl  to  overtum,  overthrow,  subvert,  in- 

To  OvBBTCBN    J      vert,  reverse  642 

To  OvBBWBBUf— to  overbear,  bear  down,  overpower, 

overwhelm,  subdue 117 

To  OvEBWBEUi — to  overwhelm,  crush 642 

OoTCBY — noise,  cry,  outcry,  clamor 592 

To  Got  do— to  exceed,  excel,  surpass,  out  do 805 

0<m.iNB8 — sketch,  outlines 400 

To  OtJTLiVB — to  outlive,  survive    256 

OoTBAOE — affiront,  insult,  outrage 83 

OoraiOE — show,  outside,  appearance,  semblance 567 

OOTWABO — outward,  external,  exterior 418 


To  Outweigh— to  overbalance,  outweigh,  preponderate,  206 

To  Own — to  acknowledge,  own,  confess,  avow 551 

OwNBB — possessor,  proprietor,  owner,  master 253 

Pace — ^pace,  step 346 

Pacific — peaceable,  peaceful,  pacific 434 

To  Pacify — to  appease,  cahn,  pacify,  quiet,  still 433 

Pagan — gentile,  heathen,  pagan 630 

Pain — pain,  pang,  agony,  anguish 501 

To  Paint — to  paint,  depict,  delineate,  sketch 899 

Paib — couple,  brace,  pair 540 

Palate — ^palate,  taste 655 

Pai>e — pale,  pallid,  wan 445 

To  Palliate — to  extenuate,  palliate 172 

To  Palliate — to  gloss,  varnish,  palliate 659 

Pallid — pale,  pallid,  wan 445 

To  Palpitate — to  palpitate,  flutter,  pant,  gasp 352 

Paneoybic— encomium,  eulogy,  panegyric 96 

Pang — pain,  pang,  agony,  anguish    501 

To  Pant— to  palpitate,  flutter,  pant,  gasp 352 

Pabable — parable,  allegory    683 

Pabade — show,  parade,  ostentation 568 

Pabasite — flatterer,  sycophant,  parasite 678 

To  Pabdon — to  excuse,  pardon   171 

To  Pabdon — to  forgive,  pardon,  absolve,  remit 34 

Paboonablb — ^venial,  pardonable    171 

To  Pabe — to  peel,  pare 664 

Pabliakbnt — assembly,  company,  meeting,  congregation, 
parliament,  diet,  congress,  convention, 

synod,  convocation,  council 623 

Pabsimoniods— avaricious,  miserly,  parsimonious,   nig^ 

gardly     141 

Pabsimony — (Economy,  frugality,  parsimony 141 

Pabson — clergyman,  parson,  priest,  minister 30 

Pabt — part,  division,  portion,  share    6l5 

Pabt — ^part,  piece,  patch 616 

To  Pabt  —to  divide,  separate,  part 6l4 

To  Partake        T 

To  Pabticipatb  3  **•  P**'*"^^' P*"^?**^' »'*»"    ^** 

Pabticulab— circumstantial,  particular,  minute 158 

PABTicuLAB^^xact,  nice,  particular,  punctual 202 

Pabticulab — particular,  singular,  odd,  eccentric,  strange,  469 

Pabticulab — particular,  individual   274 

Pabticulab — peculiar,  appropriate,  particular 243 

Pabticulab — special,  specific,  particular 274 

Pabticulably — especially,     particularly,     principally, 

chiefly  207 

Pabtisan — follower,  adherent,  partisan 519 

Pabtner— coUeague,  partner,  coadjutor,  assistant 624 

Pabtnebship — association,  society, company,  partnership,  6I9 

Party — faction,  party gi  1 

Passage — course,  race,  passage 307 

Passionate — angry,  passionate>,  hasty,  irasciblo. .......  80 

Passive — passive,  submissive 123 
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Pabsivb — padeot,  poanve    US 

PASTiifB — amusement,  entert<aiinieBt>  direnioDy    sport; 

recreatioii,  paotiiae- 477 

Patch — ^part,  piece,  patch  6l6 

Pathbtic — ^moving,  affecting,  pathetic S46 

Patience — patience,  endurance,  resigiiation •  iS3 

Patient — patient,  passive  123 

Patient — invalid,  patient 

Paupeb — ^poor,  pauper 418 

To  Pacse — to  demur,  hesitate,  pause 47 

Pat— allowance,  stipend,  salaiy,  wages,  hire,  paj 145 

Peace — peace,  quiet,  calm,  tianquillitj 4S4 

Pbacepui-    I  peacable,  peaceful,  pacific 4S4 

Peasant — countryman,    peasant,    swaia,    hind,  rustic, 

clown '  397 

Pbculiab— peculiar,  appropriate,  partkukr 242 

Peel — skin,  hide,  peel,  rind    669 

To  Pbbii — to  peel,  pare  664 

PBxnsH— >captious,  cross,  peevish,  petulant,  firetful  ....   S67 

Pbllucid — ^pellucid,  transparent 60S 

Penalty — fine,  penalty,  mulct,  forfeiture 264 

To  Penbtbatb — to  penetrate,  pierce,  perforate,  bore  . .   493 
Pbnbtbation — discernment,  penetratimi,  discriminstion,     10 

Pbnetbation — ^penetration,  acuteness,  sagacity    492 

Pbnitbncb — ^repentance,  penitence,  contrition,  compuno* 

tion,  remorse 84 

Pbnkan— writer,  penman,  scribe    397 

PBNUBiova— oeconomical,  saving,  sparing,  thrifty,  penu- 
rious, niggardly 141 

Pkmubt — poverty,  indigenoe,  want,  need,  penury 41 1 

People — people,  nation , 628 

Pboplb— people,  populace,  mob,  mobility 629 

People — people,  persons,  folks    629 

To  Pbrcbivb — to  perceive,  discern,  distinguish 6l2 

To  Pbbcbive — to  see,  perceive,  observe 6I 1 

Pbbcbption — perception,  idea,  conception,  notioB I6 

Perception — sentiment,  sensation,  perception 455 

Pebbuptory — pontive,  absolute,  peremptory 181 

Perfect — accomplidied,  perfect. 327 

Perfbct— complete,  perfect,  finished 325 

Perpidioub — faithless,  perfidious,  treacherous 671 

To  Perforate — to  penetrate,  inerce,  perforate,  bore. .  493 

Perforation— orifice,  perforation 494 

To  PBRFORif — to  effect,  produce,  perform 329 

To  Perporm — to  execute,  fulfil,  perform   328 

Pebformancb — production,  performance,  work 386 

Performer — actor,  player,  performer    341 

Pbrfdmb — smell,  scent,  odor,  perfiimei,  fragrance 654 

Pbbil — danger,  hazard,  peril 165 

Pbbioo  —sentence,  proposition,  period,  phrase   584 

PBBiOD^time,  period,  age,  date,  ten,  epocha 295 

To  Perish — to  perish,  die,  decay    447 

To  Pbbjcbb — to  forswear,  pe^ure,  suborn 40 


Page 

Pbrmanbnt — dmalile,  lattiiig,  peiittut S9* 

Pb&hission — Cleave,  liberty,  permission,  licenob 879 

To  Pbriiit — ^to  admit,  allow,  permit,  suffer,  tolerate. ...   135 

To  Permit — to  consent,  permit,  allow   184 

Pbbnicioos — destructive,  ruinous,  pernicious 643 

Pbrniciov8 — hurtful,  pernicious,  noxious,  noisome  ....   499 

To  Perpetrate — to  perpetrate,  commit    341 

Pbrpbtoal— continual,  perpetual,  caoMamt 293 

To  Perplex — to  distress,  harass,  perplex 501 

To  Perplex — to  embarrass,  perplex,  entangle 508 

To  PxRSByEBE')  to  continue,  persevere,  persist,  parsa«. 

To  Persist       j      prosecute 291 

To  Persist — to  insist,  persist 898 

Persons — people,  persons,  folks 898 

PbRspicuitt— deamess,  perspicuity 60S 

To  Pbbsuadb — to  exhort,  persuade d6S 

To  Pbrscase — to  persuade,  entice,  prevail  upon 363 

Persuasion — conviction,  persuasion   81 

Pertinent — ^pertinent,  relevant 384 

Pbrvbrse — awkward,  cross,  untoward,  crooked,  firo^aid, 

perverse   366 

Pest — bene,  pest,  ruin 641 

Pestilential — contagious,  epidemical,  pestilential ....  95 
Petition— prayer,  petition,  request,  entreaty,  suit  ....     33 

Petty — trifling,  trivial,  petty,  frivolous,  futile 574 

Petulant — captions,  cross,  peevish,  fretful,  petulaat  . .  367' 
Phantom — vision,  apparition,  phantom,  spectre,  ghost  . .  607 
Phrase — sentence,  proposition,  period,  phrase  ...  ^ ... .  584 
Phrasb  7 

Phraseology  J  *'*''***"'  **7^^>  pl>«8e,  phraseology  ....   583 

Phrensy — madness,  phrenzy,  fury Sl6 

To  Pick — to  choose,  pck,  select 847 

Picture — likeness,  picture,  image,  effigy 684 

Picture,  vide  To  Paint. 

Picture — ^picture,  print,  engrsving    56S 

Piece— part,  piece,  patch  616 

To  Pierce — ^to  penetrate,  pierce,  perforate,  bore 493 

To  Pile- heap,  pile,  accumulate,  amass 403 

Pillage — rapine,  plunder,  pillage 647 

Pillar — pillar,  column    63© 

To  Pinch — to  press,  squeese,  pinch,  gripe 857 

To  Pine — to  flag,  droop,  languish,  pine 444 

Pious — holy,  pious,  devout,  religious 3© 

Pique — ^malice,  rancor,  spite,  grudge,  pique  465 

Piteous — piteous,  doleful,  woeful,  ruefiil 506 

Piteous   \ 

Pitiable  Vpiteous,  pitiable,  pitiful 489 

Pitiful    ' 

Pitiful, — ^mean,  pitiful,  sordid 507 

Pitiful — contemptible,  despicable,  pitiful 55 

Pity — ^pity,  mercy    4ss 

Pity — pity,  mercy 429 

Place — ofiice,  place,  chai^,  function S9g 

Place — place,  situation,  station,  positaon,  post 818 
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PucB — place,  spot,  site  SIS 

To  PiJWB — to  j^aoe,  dispose,  order 311 

To  PX.&CB — to  put,  place,  lay,  set 815 

fiULCut—ctiiB,  pladd,  serene 485 

Plain — iq^qparent,  visiUe,  dear,  plain,  obvious,  evident, 

manifest    604 

Plum — even,  smootb,  kvel,  plain 542 

Plaik — ^frank,  candid,  ingenuous,  free,  open,  plain    ....   5&5 

PioiM— sincere,  honest,  true,  plain 535 

Plaudit — applause,  acclamation,  plaudit    96 

PLAITUBI.B — colorable,    spedous,    ostentiUe,    plausible, 

feasible   66I 

Plat — ^plaj,  game,  sport 466 

Platbb— actor,  jdayer,  perfonner 341 

To  Plkao — apologize,  defend,  justify,  exculpate,  excuse, 

plead    170 

Plbasxb— defender,  advocate,  pleader I68 

Pleasant — agreeable,  pleasant,  pleasing    IS8 

Plxajbant — £acetiou«,    oonrenible,     pleasant,    jocular, 

jocose   579 

To  Plbasb — to  satisfy,  please,  gratify ; .   465 

Plbaskd — glad,  pleased,  jqyfiil,  cheerful   480 

Plkabino — agreeable,  pleasant,  pleasing IS8 

Plsasobb — comfort,  pleasure 4S7 

Plbasurb — ^pleasure,  joy,  delight,  charm 481 

Plkdok — deposit,  pledge,  security 174 

Plkdqb — earnest,  pledge 174 

Plknipotbntiakt — ambassador,  env«>y,  plenipotentiary, 

deputy    218 

PLXNiruDE — fillness,  plenitude  405 

PutMTxousl  ^entiful,    plenteous,    abundant,    copious, 
Plbmtiful/     ample 404 

»  f  flexible,  pliable,  pliant,  supple    432 

Puoht— situation,  condition,  state,  predicament,  plight, 

case 314 

Plot — combination,  cabal,  plot,  con^inw^ 620 

To  Pluck — to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  hale,  puU,  pluck,  tug,  349 

Pldmdbb — ra^e,  plunder,  pOlage 647 

To  Plunge — to  plunge,  dive 422 

To  Ponrr — to  aim,  p(nnt,  level   380 

To  Point  out — to  show,  point  out,  mark,  indicate    ....   565 

To  PouB — to  poise,  balance 447 

Pmbon — ^poison,  venom 642 

PoLISHEnl  ,.  .     , 

P<u.  I  P°^*^'  polished,  refined,  genteel 197 

PmiIte — dvil,  polite    I98 

Politic     1     ...,,.  .  __ 

Pk»l.ITICAL/P*^*^'P^*^     ^7 

T*  Pollute — to  contaminate,  defile,  pollute,  taint,  cor- 

rupt 94 

Rnop — magnificence,  splendor,  pomp 568 

Pwooua — magisterial,  majestic,  stately,  pompous,  august, 

dignified 569 


P«gc 

To  PoNDEB — ^to  think,  reflect,  ponder,  muse 17 

P0NDEBOU8 — heavy,  burdensome,  wei^ty,  pcmderous  . .  446 

PooB — ^poor,  pauper 412 

Populace — ^people,  populace,  mob,  mobility 629 

PoBT — ^harbor,  haven,  port 663 

To  PoBTBKD — ^to  augur,  presage,  focebode,  betoken,  por- 
tend   43 

PoBTioN— 'deal,  quantity,  portion    617 

PoBTiON — part,  division,  portion,  share 6l5 

Position — place,  situation,  station,  position,  post 312 

Position — action,  gesture,  gesticulation,  posture,  attitude, 

position 337 

POBITION — tenet,  position 88 

Positive — actual,  real,  positive 341 

PosiTiTB— .confident,  dogmatical,  podtive 51 1 

Positive — definite,  podtive 575 

Positive — podtive,  absolute,  peremptory 186 

To  Possess — to  have,  possess 252 

To  Possess — to  hold,  occupy,  possess 251 

Possessions — goods,  possessions,  prq>erty 402 

PossEssoB — possessor,  proprietor,  owner,  master 253 

Possible — ^posdble,  practicable,  practical    379 

Post — place,  dtuation,  station,  podtion,  post 312 

Posteriob— subsequent,  consequent,  posterior    304 

To  Postpone — to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  procrastinate, 

prolong,  protract,  retard 285 

PosTUBE — action,  gesture,  gesticulation,  posture,  attitude, 

podtion 337 

Potent— powerful,  potent,  mighty 179 

Potentate — prince,  monarch,  sovereign,  potentate 180 

PovBBTT — poverty,  indigence,  want,  need,  penury  ....  411 

To  Pound — to  break,  bruise,  squeeze,  pound,  crush  ....  639 

To  PouB — to  pour,  spill,  shed 41 1 

PoWEB — power,  strength,  force,  authority,  dominion. . . .  178 

PoWEBFUL — powerful,  potent,  mighty    179 

Pbacticable  1        ,„  ...  .    , 

Pbactical      I  posable,  practicable,  pracucal 379 

Pbactice — custom,  habit,  manner,  practice 377 

To  Pbactisb — ^to  exercise,  practise 376 

To  Pbaise — to  praise,  commend,  applaud,  extol 95 

Pbaisb-wobtht — laudable,  praise-worthy,  commendable,    97 

Pbank — ^frolic,  gambol,  prank 476 

To  Pbatb      1      ^  ,,,      , 

To  Pbattle  1  ***  "''''"e,  chatter,  chat,  prate,  prattle   . .  577 

Pbateb — sprayer,  petition,  request,  entreaty,  suit 33 

Pbecabious — doubtful,  dubious,  uncertain,  precarious. .     46 
Pbbcedence — ^priority,  precedence,  pre-eminence,  pre* 

ference 305 

Pbecbdent — example,  precedent   682 

Pbbcedino — antecedent,  preceding,  foregoing,  previous, 

anterior,  prior,  former 904 

Pbbcept— command,  order,  injunotion,  precept,   man- 
date       176 

Pbscept — doctrine,  psecefit,  prindple  23 
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Pbkckpt — maxim,  precept,  rule,  law  , . . , 214 

Precious — valuable,  precious,  costly 544 

Pbkcipitancy — rashness,    temerity,    hastiness,  precipi- 
tancy    289 

Pbscisb — accurate,  exact,  precise    202 

To  Pbkcludb — to  prevent,  obviate,  preclude 285 

Pbbcubsob — forerunner,  precursor,  messenger,  harbinger,  220 
Pbbdicament — situation,  condition,  state,  predicament, 

plight,  case S14 

To  Pbbdict — to  foretel,' predict,  prophecy,  prognosticate,    43 
Pbedominant — prevailing,  prevalent,  overruling,  predo- 
minant      206 

Prb-Buinencb — ^priorityf  precedence,  pre-eminence,  pre- 
ference     305 

Pbbfacr — ^prelude,  preface 241 

To  Pbbfeb — to  choose,  prefer 246 

To  Pbbfbb — to  encourage,    advance,  promote,  prefer, 

forward 36l 

Pbsfbrablb — eligible,  preferable 247 

Pbefbbence — priority,  precedence,  pre-eminence,  pre- 
ference    SOS 

Prejudicb — bias,  prejudice,  prepossession 140 

Prejudice— disadvantage,  injury,  hurt,  4^triment,  pre- 
judice     496 

Prbliminart — previous,  preliminary,  preparatory,  intro> 

ductory SO7 

Prbludb— prelude,  preface 243 

To  Pbehisb — to  premise,  presume 243 

Premeditation — forethought,  forecast,  premeditation . .  490 

To  Prepare — to  fit,  equip,  prepare,  qualify 131 

Prbfabatory — previous,  preliminary,  preparatory,  intro- 
ductory     307 

To  Pbepondbbatb — to.  overbalance,  outweigh,  prepon- 
derate     206 

Prepossession — bias,  prepossession,  prejudice    140 

Prepossession — bent,  bias,  inclination,  prepossession, . . .    138 
Preposterous — irrational,  foolish,  absurd,  preposterous,     39 
Prerogative — privilege,  prerogative,  exemption,  immu- 
nity        239 

Presage— omen,  prerogative,  presage 42 

To  Presage — to  augur,  presage,  forebode,  betoken,  por- 
tend      43 

To  Prescribe— to  appoint,  prescribe,  ordain 174 

To  Prescbibe — to  dictate,  prescribe 175 

Prescription — usage,  custom,  prescription 379 

Present — gift,  present,  donation,  benefaction 145 

To  Present — to  give,  ofier,  present,  exhibit 144 

To  Present — to  introduce,  present    145 

To  Pbeservb  — to  keep,  preserve,  save 167 

To  Preserve — to  save,  spare,  preserve,  protect I67 

To  Press — ^to  press,  squeeze,  jMnch,  gripe 357 

Pressing— pressing,  urgent,  importunate 137 

To  Presume — to  premise,  presume 241 

Presuming— presumptive,  presumptuou*,  presumli^. . . .   244 


Page 

Presumption — arrogance,  presumption 242 

Prbsuhptivb  1 

Presumptuous  J  Presumptive,  presumptuous,  presuming,  244 

Pretencb — pretence,  pretension,  pretext,  excuse 240 

To  Pretend — to  feign,  pretend 679 

To  Pretend — to  affect,  pretend 241 

Pretension — pretension,  claim 240 

Pretension) 

Pretext       f  pretence,  pretension,  pretext,  excuse   ....   240 

Prettt — ^beautiful,  fine,  handsome,  pretty 363 

Prevailing — ^prevailing,  prevalent,  ruling,  over-ruling, 

dominant    206 

To  Prevaricate — to  evade,  equivocate,  prevaricate ....   675 
To  Prevent — to  hinder,  prevent,  impede,  obstruct  ....   282 

To  Prevent — to  prevent,  anticipate 284 

To  Prevent — to  prevent,  obviate,  preclude 285 

Previous — antecedent,   preceding,  foregoing,    previous, 

anterior,  former 304 

Previous— previous,  preliminaiy,  preparatory,  introduc- 
tory      307 

Prey — booty,  spcnl,  prey 646 

Price — cost,  expence,  price,  charge 543 

Pricb — value,  worth,  rate,  price 543 

Pride — pride,  vanity,  conceit    52 

Pride — pride,  haughtiness,  loftiness,  dignity 53 

Priest — clergyman,  parson,  priest,  minister 30 

Pbimary     I 

Primitive  f  P"""7»  primitive,  pristine,  original 306 

Prince — prince,  monarch,  sovereign,  potentate 180 

Principai. — chief,  principal,  main 207 

Principally — especially,  particularly,  principally, chiefly,  207 

PRiNciPLB^-doctrine,  precept,  principle ,. , 23 

Principle — principle,  motive 215 

Print — mark,  print,  impression,  stamp 558 

Print — picture,  print,  engraving    568 

Prior — antecedent,  preceding,  foregoing,  previous,  an- 
terior, former 304 

Priority — priority,  precedence,  pre-eminence,  preference,  305 

Pristine — primacy,  primitive,  pristine,  original    306 

Privacy — privacy,  retirement,  seclusion 276 

Privileob — privilege,  prerogative,  exemption,  immunity,  239 

Privilege — right,  claim,  privilege 239 

Prize — capture,  seizure,  prey 645 

To  Prize — to  value,  prize,  esteem 543 

PROBABiLiTY^chance,  probability 155 

Probity — ^honesty,  uprightness,  integrity,  probity 530 

To  Proceed — to  advance,  proceed 846 

To  Proceed — to  arise,  proceed,  issue,  spring,  flow,  ema- 
nate     380 

Procbbdino — proceeding,  transaction 898 

Proceeding  1  ,. 

Process  f  proceeding,  process,  progress 392 

Procession — ^procession,  train,  retinue 627 

To  Pboclaim — to  announce,  proclaim,  publish,  advertise,  553 
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To  PBOOI.AIX — to  dedaie,  publiah,  proclaim BSi 

PiOCLAXATioN — decTM,  cdict,  proclamation 568 

To  PsociuanNATB— to  delaj,  defer,  postpone,  procrasti- 
nate, prolong,  {wotiact,  retard  , .  285 

To  PROCtnui — to  gain,  obtain,  procure 485 

To  Procu&b — to  provide,  procure,  furnish,  supply 489 

PsODieAi. — extravagant,  prodigal,  lavish,  profuse 406 

Piooisious — enormous,  prodigious,  monstrous 417 

Pbodiot — wonder,  miracle,  marvel,  prodigy,  monster  . .  495 

Pboddcb — production,  produce,  product S87 

To  Pbodccb— to  afford,  yield,  produce 389 

To  Pboddcb — to  eSeet,  produce,  reform 829 

To  Pboducb — to  make,  fcHm,  produce,  create 333 

Pbodcct       ■} 

PBeD0CTIONlP^"'*^'P'**^««*'P«^"*^*    387 

Pbodoctiok — production,  performance,  work    386 

Pbor&kb — irreligious,  profane,  impious 40 

To  Pbofess — to  profess,  declare 552 

Pbofbssion — business,  trade,  profession,  art 390 

Pboficibnoy — ^progress,  proficiency,  improvement 203 

Propit — advantage,  profit  487 

PaonT — gain,  profit,  lucre 486 

Pbofliqatb — profligate,  abandoned,  reprobate 269 

PBOFCNDmr— depth,  profundity 418 

Pbofubb — extravagant,  prodigal,  lavish,  profuse   406 

PBOFCBENBab'l 

Pbofobion     j-P'ofu'non.  Profi'seness 406 

Pboobmitobs — forefathoRS,  ancestors,  progenitors 299 

Pbosent— ofipring,  progeny,  issue    332 

PBOONoeric— omen,  {««8age,  prognostic 42 

PBoSNoericATB — to  foretel,  predict,  prophesy,  prognos- 
ticate   43 

Pboobbsb — pwceeding,  process,  progress 392 

Pboobbss — {wogress,  proficiency,  improvement 203 

Pboobbss       '{progress,  progression,  advance,  advance- 

Pboobbsbion  J      ment    203 

Pbogbbsstvb — onward,  forward,  progressive 347 

To  Pbohibit — to  forbid,  prohibit,  interdict,  proscribe'  . .  231 

Pbojbct — design,  plan,  scheme,  project 687 

PioLiFic — fertile,  fruitful,  prolific 405 

PiOLix^-difiuse,  prolix    584 

To  PboIiOno — to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  procrastinate, 

prolong,  protract,  retard    285 

PBoatiHBMT— prominent,  conspicuous 599 

pBomscoous — promiscuous,  indiscriminate    321 

Pbomibb — promise,  engagement,  word   223 

T«  Pbomotb — to  encourage,  advance,  promote,  prefer, 

forward S6l 

VtKotw — diligent,  expeditious,  prompt 288 

Pbohpt — ready,  apt,  prompt  340 

To  PbomuI/Oatb — to  publish,  promulgate,  divulge,  re- 
veal, disclose 554 

PBONBWBaa— inclination,  tendency,  prtqiensi^,  proneness,  1 39 

To  Pbonocmcb — to  utter,  speak,  articulate,  pronounce . .  576 
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Pboof— argument,  reason,  proof 19 

Pboof — ^proof,  evidence,  testimony 555 

Pboof — experience,  expmment,  trial,  proof,  test 37S 

Pbop — stafi^  stay,  prop,  support 254 

To  Pbopagatb — to  speed,  circulate,  propagate,  disaemi- 

nate 410 

PBOPENSiTr — inclination,  tendency,  piopeniity,  prone- 
ness      139 

Pbopbb— right,  just,  proper    684 

Propebty — goods,  property,  possesdcms 40S 

Pbopbbty — quality,  property,  attribute 244 

Pbopitious — ^favorable,  auspicious,  proptious    184 

To  Pbophbst — ^to  foretel,  predict,  prophesy,  prognosti- 
cate      43 

Proportion — ^rate,  proportion,  ratio 540 

Proportion — symmetry,  {Hroportion 541 

Pbopobtionatb — proportionate,  commensurate,  adequate,  541 

Pboposb — to  offer,  bid,  tender,  propose 149 

To  Pbopose — to  propose,  purpose  687 

Proposition — sentence,  propositiim,  period,  phrase  ....   584 

Propbibtob — possessor,  proprietor,  owner 253 

To  Pbobooub — to  prorogue,  adjourn 286 

To  Pboscbibb — to  forbid,  prohibit,  interdict,  proscribe . .   231 
To  Pbosbcotb — ^to  continue,  persevere,  persist,  pursue, 

prosecute 291 

PROBELTTB^-oonvert,  proselyte   32 

Fi:oBFECT — view,  survey,  prospect 606 

Prospect — view,  prospect,  landscape 606 

To  Prosper — to  flourish,  thrive,  prosper 483 

Prospebitt — well-being,  welfare,    prosperity,     happi- 
ness    484 

Pbosperous — fortunate,  lucky,  prosperous,  successful  . .   483 

To  Protect — to  defend,  protect,  vindicate l68 

To  Protect — to  save,  spare,  preserve,  protect l67 

To  Protest — to  affirm,  asseverate  assure,  vouch,  aver, 

protest 550 

To  Protract — to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  procrastinate, 

prolong,  protract,  retard    285 

To  Prove — to  argue,  evince,  prove 1$ 

To  Pbotb — ^to  prove,  demonstrate,  evince,  manifest  ....   555 
PtfQTEBB — axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm,  saying, 

adage,  proverb,  bye-word,  saw 213 

To  Pbotiob — to  provide,  procure,  furnish,  supply^ 489 

Pboviobncb— -providence,  prudence    489 

Pbovidbnt— careful,  cautious,  provident 527 

Pbovision — fare,  provision 656 

To  Provoke — a^ravate,  irritate,  provoke,  exaspenite, 

tantalise. 83 

To  Pbovokb — to  awaken,  excite,  provoke,  rouse,  stir 

up 359 

To  Pbotokb — lio  excite,  incite,  provoke 357 

Pbddbnce — judgement,  discretion,  ptndenoe. 490 

Prudence — prudence,  providence ^  489 

Pbudbnob — wisdom,  prudence    49I 
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PkuDBNT        1          ,                 ,       .  ,  joft 

PbudbntiaiJP™*'*"*'?™*^*^ ^^ 

To  Pet — to  pry,  scrutinize,  dive  into 50 

Petino— curious,  prying,  inquisitive 51 

To  Publish — to  announce,  proclaim,  adveitiae,  publish,  553 

To  Publish— rto  declare,  publish,  prodaim 55i 

To  Publish — to  publish,  promulgate,   divulge,   reveal, 

disclose 554 

PuBEiLE — youthful,  juvenile,  puerile 492 

To  Pull — to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  hale,  pull,  pluck, 

tug 349 

Punctual — exact,  nice,  particular,  punctual 202 

Punishment — correction,  discipline,  punishment 204 

Pupil — scholar,  disciple,  pupil 193 

To  PuBCUASE — to  buy,  purchase,  bai^ain,  cheapen    395 

PoEPOSE — sake,  account,  reason,  purpose,  end    688 

To  PuEPOSB — design,  purpose,  intend,  mean 686 

To  PuEPOSB — to  purpose,  propose 68? 

To  PuBsuE — to  follow,  pursue    302 

To  PuESUB — to  continue,  persevere,  perust,  pursue,  pro- 
secute   291 

To  Put — ^to  put,  place,  lay,  set    315 

To  PuTBiFT— to  rot,  putrify,  corrupt. . , 643 

To  Quake — to  shake,  tremble,  shudder,  quiver,  quake . .  351 

QuALiFiOATiON^-qualification,  accomplishment 328 

Qualified — competent,  fitted,  qualified 132 

To  Qualify — to  fit,  equip,  prepare,  qualify 131 

To  Qualify — to  qualify,  temper,  humor   473 

Quality — fashion,  quality,  distinction 599 

Quality— quality,  property,  attribute    244 

Quantity — deal,  quantity,  portion 6l7 

QuABEEL — di£feience,  dispute,  altercation,  quarrel 100 

Quabbbl — quarrel,  broil,  feud,  affiny  or  fray    101 

QuABTBB — district,  r^on,  quarter 634 

Queby      1 

Question!  <l"«'^''l"^'y 

To  Question — to  doubt,  question,  dispute 45 

To  Question — to  ask,  inquire,  question,  interrogate. ...  48 
Quickness — quickness,  swiftness,  fleetneas,  celerity,  ra- 
pidity, velocity 288 

To  QuiB-r^to  ai^pease,  calm,  pacify,  quiet,  still 453 

Quiet — ease,  quiet,  rest,  repose 435 

Quiet — peace,  quiet,  calm,  tranquillity 434 

To  Quit — to  leave,  relinquish,  quit 278 

To  QuiVBB — to  shake,  tremble,  shudder,  quiver,  quake. .  351 

To  QuoTB — to  dte,  quote    592 

Race — course,  race,  passage 307 

Race — ^family,  house,  lineage,  race 630 

Race — ^laoe,  generation,  breed 63S 

To  Rack— to  break,  rack,  rend,  tear   639 

Radiancb— radiance,  brilliancy 60I 

To  Radiatb — to  shine,  glitter,  ^are,  tpaxUe,  radiate  . .  601 
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Raob — anger,  choler,  rage,  fiiry 79 

Rage — madness,  phrenxy,  rage,  fury 8l6 

To  Raise — to  heighten,  raise,  a^ravate 425 

To  Raise — to  lift,  raise,  erect,  elevate,  exalt 423 

To  Rally — ^to  deride,  mock,  ridicule,  rally,  banter   ....     57 

Ramble — excursion,  ramble,  tour,  trip,  jaunt 847 

To  Rahblb — to  wander,    stroll,    ramble,    rove,    roam, 

range 90 

Rancoe — hatred,  enmity,  ill-will,  rancor   107 

Rancob — ^malice,  rancor,  spite,  grudge,  pique 4ti3 

To  Range — to  class,  arrange,  range    810 

To  Range — to    wander,     stroll,    ramble,    rove,    roam, 

range 90 

Rank — class,  order,  rank,  degree 309 

To  Ransom — to  redeem,  ransom 549 

Rapacious — rapacious,  ravenous,  voracious 647 

Rapidity— quickness,  swiftness,  fleetness,  celerity,  rapi- 
dity, velocity 288 

Rapine — rapine,  plunder,  pillage    647 

Raptube— ecstacy,  rapture,  transport 370 

Rabe — rare,  scarce,  singular    271 

To  Rase — to  blot  out,  expunge,  tase  or  erase,  efface,  can- 
cel, obliterate 268 

Rash — foolhardy,  adventurous,  rash    S75 

Rashness — rashness,  temerity,  hastiness,  precipitancy  . .    289 

Rate — rate,  proportion,  ratio 540 

Rate — ^tax,  rate,  assessment 151 

Rate — value,  worth,  rate,  price 543 

To  Rate — to  estimate,  compute,  rate 537 

Ratio — rate,  proportion,  ratio 540 

Ravage — ravage,  desolation,  devastation 646 

To  Ravage — to  overspread,  overrun,  ravage 647 

Ravenous — rapacious,  ravenous,  voracious 647 

Ray — gleam,  glimmer,  ray,  beam 602 

To  Raze — to  demolish,  raze,  dismantle,  destroy 644 

To  Reach— to  reach,  stretch,  extend 414 

Ready — easy,  ready 437 

Ready — ^rcady,  apt,  prompt 340 

Real — actual,  real,  positive 341 

Real — intrinac,  genuine,  real 544 

To  Realize — to  fulfil,  accomplish,  realize 328 

Realm — state,  realm,  commonwealth 183 

Reason — argument,  reason,  proof 19 

Reason — cause,  reason,  motive    19 

REASON-^-consideration,  reason 18 

Reason — sake,  account,  reason,  purpose,  end 688 

Reasonable — fair,  honest,  equitable,  reasonable    532 

Rebellion — contumacy,  rebellion 212 

Rebellion — insurrection,  sedition,  rebellion,  revolt ....  210 

To  Rebound — to  rebound,  reverberate,  recoil 351 

To  Rebuff— to  refuse,  decline,  reject,  repel,  rebuff  ....  245 
To  Rebuke — to  check,  chide,  reprimand,  reprove,  rebuke,    67 
To  Recall  "l 
To  Recant  J  ^  obiute,  recant,  retract,  revoke,  recall 267 
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To  Bkcafitulatb— to  repeat,  recite,  rehearae,  recapitu- 
late   586 

To  Rkcxdb — to  recede,  retreat,  retire,  withdraw,  secede,  275 

Recsift — receipt,  reception    246 

To  Rbc«ivb — to  take,  receive,  accept 246 

To  Rbcbits — to  admit,  receive 248 

Rbokmt — ^firesh,  new,  novel,  recent,  modem 298 

RMsmoN — ^receipt,  reception 246 

Eboivbooai. — ^mutual,  reciprocal S94 

RicrPBOCiTr— ^interchange,  exchange,  reciprocity 394 

Rkcitai. — relation,  recital,  narration 587 

To  Rsomc — to  repeat,  recite,  rehearse,  recapitulate  . 586 

To  RscKON — ^to  calculate,  compute,  reckon,  count  or  ac- 
count, number  538 

RiCKOinNO— account,  bill,  reckoning 539 

To  Rbcijum — to  reclaim,  reform    203 

To  Recliss^-U)  recline,  repose 437 

To  Rxoofflnzx — to  recognize,  acknowledge    552 

To  Rw»ii< — ^to  rebound,  reverberate,  recoil    351 

RxooLi<xcTiON — memory,  remembnmce,  recollection,  re- 
miniscence   11 

Rboghpxnbx— compensation,  satisfaction,  amends,  remu- 
neration, recompense,  requital   546 

SB0(nfPBM8B — gratuity,  recompense  .......' 550 

To  Rbconch^ — to  conciliate,  reconcile 129 

To  Recobd — to  enrol,  enUst,  record,  register 590 

RxooRD — ^record,  roister,  ardiive   591 

To  'Rbcount — to  relate,  recount,  describe 587 

To  Rbcovbs — to  recover,  retrieve,  repair,  recruit ......  549 

RftcovsBY — recovery,  restoration   549 

Rbcbsation — amusement,entertainment,  divendon,  sport, 

recreation,  pastime 477 

To  Rbcruit — to  recover,  retrieve,  repair,  recruit 549 

To  Reotift — to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rectify,  emend, 

improve,  mend,  better  200 

Rbvtituue — rectitude,  uprightness. -.  532 

To  Rbdkek — to  redeem,  ransom 549 

Rra>RBsa — redress,  relief 439 

To  SxoccB — to  reduce,  lower 122 

RKSinn>ANCT^.exce8s,  superfluity,  redundancy 407 

To  Rbbi< — to  stagger,  reel,  totter   349 

To  Bbpbb — to  allude,  refer,  hint,  suggest 382 

To  Rbfbb — to  refer,  relate,  respect,  regard   383 

Rbvinbd — polite,  polished,  refined,  genteel    197 

RBmoHCXNT — cultivation,  dvilixation,  refinement   ....  194 

ToRbflkot — to  consider,  reflect    18 

To  RBPI.BOT — ^to  think,  reflect,  ponder,  muse 19 

RbtIiXotion — insinuation,  reflection 384 

To  Rbfobm — ^to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rectify,  emend, 

improve  mend,  better SOO 

To  Rbfobm — to  correct,  rectify,  reform 

To  Rbpobh — ^to  reclaim,  reform 203 

Rbfobm  1 

RBWmi|ATI<)!Mj«f°™'«^'°™**«« «*« 
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Rbfbaotoby — unruly,  ungovernable,  refractory 209 

To  RBFBAiNr— to  abstain,,  forbear,  refrain 262 

To  Refbesh — to  revive,  refresh,  renovate,  renew 298 

Rbfuqe — asylum,  refuge,  shelter,  retreat 663 

To  Rbfcse — to  deny,  refuse  245 

Rbfusb— dregs,  sediment,  drcMs,  scum,  refuse    659 

To  Refusb — to  refuse,  decline,  reject,  repel,  rebuff  ....  245 

To  Reputk — to  confute,  refute,  diqirove,  oppugn 75 

REOAL-r-royal,  regal,  kingly 182 

REGARD^care,  concern,  regard  527 

To  Regard— to  attend  to,  mind,  heed,  regard 522 

To  Regard — to  esteem,  respect,  regard 529 

To  Regard — to  consider,  regard. 18 

To  Regard — to  refer,  relate,  respect,  r^ard 383 

RboardfuIj — ^mindful,  regardful,  observant  528 

Regardless — indifferent,  unconcerned,  regardless 454 

Regimen — food,  diet,  regimen 657 

Region — district,  region,  quarter    634 

To  RBGlSTEB-rto  enrol,  enlist,  record,  register 590 

Rboibtbr— record,  register,  archive    591 

Rboistbb — list,  roll,  catalogue,  register 590 

To  Regret — to  complain,  lament,  regret 603 

To  Regiti.atet— to  direct,  dispose,  regulate 186 

To  Regulate — to  govern,  rule,  regulate  .  .• 207 

To  Rehearse — to  repeat,  recite,  rehearse,  recapitulate. .  586 

Reign — empire,  reign,  dominion 180 

To  Reject — to  refuse,  decline,  reject,  repel,  rebuff  ....  245 

Rejoindbb — answer,  reply,  rejoinder,  response 579 

To  Relat^e — to  refer,  relate,  respect,  regard 383 

To  Relate — to  relate,  recount,  describe 587 

RBLATBDr—connected,  comlnned,  related    518 

Relation — relation,  recital,  narration    587 

Relation  1,.  ,.,.,,,. 

w  r  relation,  relative,  kindred,  kinsman 631 

Rbi<ation8Hif — kindred,  relationship,   affinity,  consan^ 

gulnity 632 

To  Relax — relax,  remit 280 

Rblbntlxsb — implacable,  unrelenting,  relentless 463 

RSLsrANT — pertinent,  relevant 384 

Rblianob — dependance,  reliance 513 

Relics — leavings,  remains,  relics    279 

Relief — redress,  relief   439 

To  Relieve— to  alleviate,  relieve 433 

To  Rblibvb — to  help,  asust,  aid,  succour,  relieve 438 

RELioioua — ^holy,  pious,  devout,  religious 36 

To   Relinquish — ^to    abandim,    desert,    forsake,  relin- 
quish    260 

To  Relinquish — to  leave,'  quit,  relinquish 278 

Relish — taste,  flavor,  relish,  savor 655 

Reluotamt — averse,  unwilling,  backward,  loath,  reluc- 
tant        104 

To  Rbkain— to  continue,  remain,  stay 290 

Rehainder — ^rest,  remainder,  remnant,  residue 801 

Rbxainb — cleavings,  mtotixu,  leUca S79 
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RxHABK — remade,  abservatiai,  comment  note,  annotar 

tion,  commentaiy 565 

fiBUABKiBLd — extra(H^iiMi7,  remarkabLe 565 

To  Rbkabk — ^to  notioe,  remark,  ofaserre    564 

To  Rbmedt — to  cure,  heal,  remedj 439 

Rkhbdt— cure,  remedy    - 440 

Rbhsmbramoe — ^memory,  remembrance  recoQeetioB,. re- 
miniscence          II 

RsHBBGBBANOBB — monument,  memorial,  remembrancer,    636 
Rbminisobnob — ^m^nory,  remembrance,  recollection,  re* 

miniscence    11 

Remiss — negligent,  remiss,  careless,  tlioughtless,  heedless, 

inattentive 525 

To  Remit — to  for^re,  pardon,  absolve  remit   34 

To  Rbmit — to  relax,  remit S80 

Rbmnant— rest,  remainder,  remnant,  residue 301 

To  Remonstratb — to  expostulate,  remonstrate. 576 

Rbmobsb — repentance,  penitence,   contrition,   compunc- 
tion, remorse 34 

Remote — distant,  far,  remote 323 

Rbmunxbation— compensation,  satis&ction,  amends,  r^    . 

muneration,  recompense,  requital. .   546 
To  Remd— to  break,  rack,  rend,  tear 639 

To  Renovate  J"*"  '*"^*»  refiwb,  renovate,  renew  .  ^ . .  258 
To  Renounce — to  abandon,  resign,  renounce,  abdicate. .  S6l 

RsNOWN-'fiame,  reputation,  renown  . « 596 

Rbnowmbo — ^famous,  celebrated,  renowned,  illustrioos . .   597 

To  Refaib — to  recover,  retrieve,  repair,  recruit 549 

Repabatjon — ^re8t(»ation,  restituticm,  r^aration,  amends,  547 

Rbfabteb — ^retort,  repartee    579 

To  Repay — to  restore,  return,  repi^ 548 

To  Repeaii — ^to  abolish,  abrogate,  Tepeal,  revoke,  annul, 

cancel 267 

To  REPBAT->ta  repeat,  recite,  rehearse,  rect^tulate . .  <. .   586 

To  Rbpei. — refuse^  decline,  reject,  repel,  rebuff. 245 

Rbpbntanoe— repentance,    penitencej   contrition,   00m-    . 

punction,  remorse 84 

Rbpetition— repetition,  tautology 586 

Repine — to  complain,  murmur,  repine 504 

Reply — answer,  reply,  rejoinder,  response 579 

Rbpobt — ^fame,  report,  rumor,  hearsay 597 

Refosb— ease,  quiet,  rest,  repose 435 

To  Repose— to  recline,  repose 437 

RsPBBHBNeioN — ^rq>rehension,  reproof 67 

RbpBbsbntation— show,      ezhibitian,     representation, 

sight,  spectacle 567 

To  Rbfbbss— to  repress^restrain*  suitress. 229 

Rbpbibve— reiwieve,  respite   281 

To  Repbimand — to  ched^  chide,  xeprimaad,  strove,  j»-  . 

prove 67 

Repbisal— retaliation,  reprisal 548 

Rkpboaoh— ^scredit,  ^Usgraoe,  r^noach,  juandal  ......     €8 

Rbpboaob— iq>roaeh,  conttuoely,  obloqoy.«v 65 


Page 
To  Repboaoh— to  blame,  reprove,  iqHoacb,    upbraid, 

censure,  condemn 66 

Rbpboaobfvl — rq>roBchful,  abusive,  suHuctilous. 65 

Rspbobate— profligate,  abandoned,  r^robi^te 2G9 

To  Rbpbobate — to  iepiobate»  condemn.. 65 

Rbpbpof — reprehension,  reproof 67 

To  Rbpbovb — to  check,  chide,  reprimand^  reprove,  re- 
buke       67 

Rbpdonanc^ — aversion,  antipathy,  .dislike,  hatred,  .je- 

pugnance   105 

REPUTATioN'^«haracter,  reputation    59S 

Refutation— fame,  reputation,  renown. 596 

Reputation  7 

Repute         J  '"'™®'  reputation,  repute,  credit 595 

To  Rbqubbt— :to  ask,  beg,  request isg 

Request — ^prayer,  petition,  request,  entreaty,  suit. .  ^ . . .     33 

To  Require — to  demand,  require 238 

Requisite— necessary,  e^qpedient,  essential,  requisite. 516 

Requital — compensation,  satia&ction,  amends,  i»muneia>„ 

tion,  recompense,  requitial 546 

Requital. — retribution,  requital 540 

To  Rbscub.'— to  deliver,  rescue,  save 256 

Rbsbabcb— examination,  search,  inquiry,  leseaich,  in- 
vestigation, scrutiny    49 

Resemblance — likeness,  resemblaoce,  Amilaii^  nrajmi- 

tiide 68* 

Resentful— ]»sentful,  revengeful,  vindictive 80 

RasENTMENTwanger,  resentment,  wrath,  ire,  indigna- 
tion  ,, 70 

RebebtationI 

Reseeve         J  reserve,  reservation    167 

To  Reserve — to  reserve,  retain.., 166 

To  Reside— to  abidp,  sojourn,  dwell,  inhabit,  reside. . . .   29O 

Residue — ^rest,  remainder,  remnant,  residue 301 

To  Resign — to  abandon,  resign,  renounce,  abdicate  ....   26l 

To  Resign — ^to  give  up,  abandon,  resign,  forego    26O 

Residue — rest,  remainder,  remnant,  residue  . , sol 

Rbsionation — ^patience,  resignation,  endurance 128 

To  Resist — to  oppose,  resist,  withstand,  thwart   73 

To  Resolve — to  determine,  reserve. 233 

Resolve — to  solve,  resolve  ; 233 

Resolute — decided,  determined,  resolute  . , 233 

Resolution— courage,  fortitude,  resolution no 

To  Resobt  to — to  frequent,  haunt,  resort  to. $gg 

Resoubcb — expedient, resource  .,., Qgg 

To  Respect — to  esteem,  respect,  regard. 529 

To  Respect — to  honor,  reverence,  respect. . , 530 

To  Respect — to  refer,  relate,  respect,  regard 555 

Respeotfult— dutiful,  obedient,  respectful  ■  125 

Respite — interval,  respite ogi 

RESPiTE^-reprieve,  respite 28I 

Rbsponsb — answer,  reply,  r^mnder,  response 570 

Responsible— answerable,      accountable,      lesponsiUe, 
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RasT— ceiMtion,  stopi,  rest,  intemunioa. S81 

Barr    eite,  quiet,  rest,  repose 435 

Rkot — rest,  remainder,  remnant,  residue 801 

To  Rbst — to  found,  ground,  rest,  build 634 

To  Rx8T-r-to  stand,  stop,  rest,  stagnate S82 

Rbstitdtion  1  restoration,      restitutio^,       reparation, 

BssTORATiOM  J      amend    547 

Rmtobatiom — ^recovery,  restoration 549 

To  RasTOKB — ^to  restore,  return,  repay ^48 

To  RxsTaAiN—- to  coerce>  restrain 227 

To  RBan-HAiM — ^repress,  restrain,  suppress S29 

To  Rebtkain,  vide  Rebtbiction. 

RBSTRAtHT^-canstraint,  restraint,  restriction S28 

To  Rbstbict — ^to  bound,  limit,  confine,  drconuciib^ 

restrict   l62 

To  R»rrKicrT,  mde  RxsraicTiON. 

Rssnuonoii— constraint,  restraint,  restriction  ...,.,..  228 

RMCi.T-'^efiect^  eoosequence,  result,  issue,  event  ......   330 

To  Retain — to  hold,  keep,  detain,  retain 250 

To  Retain — to  reserve,  retain l66 

Retaliation — retaliation,  reprisal 548 

To  RBTA|u>'-4ode]i^,  defer,  postpone,  procrastinate,  pro- 
long, protract,  retard 285 

To  Rbtaxd— to  retard,  hinder 285 

RBmnrB — procession,  train,  retinue 627 

To  Rbtibb — ^to  recede,  retreat,  retire,  withdraw,  secede,  S75 

RaTimBXENT — ^privacy,  retirement,  seclusion. 276 

Rbtoht — retort,  repartee 579 

To  Rbtbact — to  abjure,  recant,  retract,  revoke,  recall . .   267 

RETBSAT^-asylum,  refuge,  shelter,  retreat 663 

To  Rbtbeat — to  recede,  retreat,  retire,  withdraw,  secede,  275 

Rbtribution — retribution,  requital   549 

To  ^TEiETS — to  recover,  retrieve,  rqiair,  recruit    ....   549 

Bstbospbct — ^retrospect,  review,  survey    607 

To  Rbtdbn— 4o  restore,  return,  repay    548 

To  RsTXTEN — to  revert,  return 383 

To  RbtbaI/— to  publish,  promulgate,  divulge,  reveal,  dis- 
close    554 

ToRBrBNOB — to  avenge,  revenge  vin^cate 80 

Retengbfui. — ^resentful,  revengeful,  vindictive 80 

To  Rbverbsbate — to  rebound,  reverberate,  recoil  ....  851 

ToRbvere') 

RcwB  1  *"  "dore,.  reverence,  venerate,  revere   ....     25 

Rbvbbbncb — awe,  reverence,  dread 354 

To  REyBRENCE — tohonor,  reverence,  respect    530 

Rbtbeib — dream,  reverie    89 

To  Rxtbbsb — to  overturn,  overthrow,  subvert,  invert, 

reverse' > 642 

To  Rbtbbt — ^to  revert,  return    383 

Rbvtew — retrospect,  review,  survey   607 

RxTixw — revisal,  revision,  review 608 

Ta  RbtiI'B— to  revile,  vilify   64 

B.TIBI0N  J  "'^' ""**"' "'^     


608 
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To  RsvrvB — to  revive,  refresh,  renovate,  renew  298 

To  Revoke — to  abjure,  recant,  retract,  revoke,  recall   . .  267 

To  Rbtokb— to  abolish,  abrogate,  J«peal,  revoke^,  annuls 

cancel 267 

Rbtolt — ^insurrection,  sedition,  rebellion,  revolt    210 

REWARi>-7«ompensatii>n,  satisfaction,  amends,  remunera< 

tion,  recompense,  requital 546 

Rhetobio — elocution,  eloquence,  ontaty,  rhetraic. .....   580 

Riches — ^riches,  wealth,  opulence,  affluence 403 

To  Ridicule— to  laugh  at,  ridicule    56 

To  RiDiouLB — to  deride,  mock,  ridicule,  rally,  banter  . .     57 

Ridicule — ridicule,  satire,  irony,  sarcasm 58 

Ridiculous — laughable,  ludicrous,  ridiculous,  comical  or 

comic,  droll    56 

Right— straight,  right,  direct 534 

Right- right,  just,  proper 584 

Right — bright,  claim,  privilege S39 

Righteous — godly,  righteous 87 

Rigid       1  .  .,  . 

RiQOBOUs  3  *"***'*'  "8*"'  "c^*"'  rigorous,  stem  464 

RiGOBOus — harsh,  rough,  severe,  rigorous 464 

Rim — border,  edge,  rim,  biim,  brink,  maigin,  verge  ....    16S 

Rind — skin,  hide,  peel,  rind 664 

Ripe — ^ripe,  mature sgg 

Rise — origin,  original,  rise,  source 882 

To  Rise — to  rise,  issue,  emerge 331 

To  Rise — to  arise  or  rise,  mount,  ascend,  dimb,  scale  . .   348 

To  Risk — to  hasard,  venture,  risk 155 

Rite — form,  ceremony,  rite,  observance 27 

RivALBT — competition,  emulation,  rivalry 97 

Road — way,  road,  route  or  rout,  course 806 

To  RoAX — to  wander,  stroll,  ramble,  rove,  roam,  range,      90 

Robbebv— depredation,  robbery  . . 645 

Robust — strong,  firm,  robust,  sturdy 449 

RoLL^-list,  catalogue,  roll,  register 590 

Romance — fable,  tale,  novel,  romance, ., 588 

RooK — space,  room . . , 417 

To  Rot— to  rot,  putrify,  eorrupt. . ; 643 

Rotundity— roundness,  rotundity 418 

To  Rove — to  wander,  stroll,  ramble,  rov^  room,  range. .     90 

Rough — abrupt,  rugged,  rough 199 

Rough— coarse,  rough,  ruda, , 199 

Rough — ^harsh,  rough,  severe,  rigorous  464 

Roui«DNES8 — ^roundness,  rotundity 418 

Round— circuit,  tour,  round I62 

To  Rouse — ^to  awaken,  excite,  provoke,  rouse,  stir  up   . .    359 
To  Rout — ^to beat,  defeat,  ovopower,  rout,  overthrow. ,   114 

Route — way,  rood,  route,  course 308 

RoTAL — royal,  regal,  kingly    182 

To  Rub— to  rub,  chafe,  fret,  gall 857 

RuDE^^soarse,  rough,  rude 199 

Rude — impertinent,  rude,  saucy,  impudei^,  iasolent. . . .    I98 

Rueful — ^piteous,  doleful,  ;woeful>  rueful .« 506 

Rugged— abrupt,  rugged,  rou^ 199 
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RoiN — bane,  pest,  ruin 641 

Ruin — destruction,  ruin 643 

Ruinous— destructive,  ruinous,  pernicious 643 

Rule— order,  metbod,  rule 212 

Rule — guide,  rule 212 

Rule — maxim,  precept,  rule,  law  214 

Rule — to  govern,  rule,  regulate 207 

Ruling — prevailing,  prevalent,  ruling,  predominant ....  206 

RuHOB — ^fame,  rqwrt,  rumor,  hearsay 597 

RupTUBS — rupture,  fracture,  fraction 640 

RubalI        ,         .  „-_ 

RusTiol™^'""*"'    ^^ 

Rustic — oountrTman,  peasant,  swain,  hind,  rustic,  down,  397 

Sacbambnt — lord's  supper,  euchatist,  sacrament    28 

Sacbed — holy,  sacred,  divine S6 

Sad — dull,  gloomy,  sad 505 

Sad — mournful,  sad 505 

Safe — safe,  secure 441 

Sage          1                   .             .  ^„„ 

SaoaciousI'^'''*^*^*'"'''^?^'"    ^ 

Sagacity — penetration,  acuteness,  sagacity 492 

Sailob — seaman,  waterman,  sailor,  mariner 398 

Salabt — allowance,  stipend,  salary,  wages,  hire,  pay    . .  145 

Sake — sake,  account,  reason,  purpose,  end 688 

SalubbiousI  ,     , ,        ,  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

Sai    T  nv    I  "^"*y»  wholesome,  salubrious,  salutary , .  440 

Salutation")     ,           ,       .  .„„ 

g                    r  salute,  salutation,  greeting 580 

To  Salute — to  accost,  address,  salute 580 

To  Sanction — to  countenance,  sanction,  support 360 

Sanctitt — holiness,  sanctity  35 

Sane — sound,  sane,  healthy 441 

Sanouinabt — sanguinary,  bloody,  bloodthirsty  ........  648 

To  Sap — to  sap,  undermine 640 

Sapient — sage,  sagacious,  sapient 492 

Sabcasm — ^ridicule,  satire,  irony,  sarcasm   58 

To  Satiate — to  satisfy,  satiate,  glut,  cloy 466 

Satibe — ^ridicule,  satire,  irony,  sarcasm 58 

Satibe — wit,  humor,  satire,  irony,  burlesque 8 

Satisfaction— compensation,  satisfaction,  amends,  re- 
muneration, recompense,  requital,  re- 
ward    546 

Satisfaotiom— contentment,  satisfaction   46 

To  Satisft — to  satisfy,  please,  gratify   465 

To  Satisfy — to  satisfy,  satiate,  glut,  doy 466 

Saucy — impertinent,  rude,  saucy,  impudent,  insolent. ...  198 

Sataoe— cruel,  inhuman,  barbarous,  brutal,  savage  ....  452 

Savage — ferocious,  fierce,  savage    452 

To  Save— to  deliver,  rescue,  save   256 

To  Save — to  keep,  save,  preserve    167 

To  Save — to  save,  spare,  preserve,  protect 167 

SAVING'— oeconomical,  saving,  sparing,  thrift,  penurious, 

niggaidly 141 
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To  Sauntbb — ^to  linger,  tarry,  loiter,  lag,  saunter 286 

Savob— taste,  flavor,  relish,  savor   655 

Saw,  vide  Saying. 

To  Say — to  speak,  say,  tell 885 

Saying — asdom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm,  saying, 

adage,  proverb,  byeword,  saw 213 

To  Scale — to    arise    or    rise,    mount,    ascend,    dimb, 

scale S4S 

Scandal — discredit,  disgrace,  reproach,  scandal 63 

Scandalous— infamous,  scandalous 64 

ScABE — bare,  scanty,  destitute 270 

ScABCE — rare,  scarce,  singular 271 

ScABCELY— hardly,  scarcdy 437 

Scabcity — scardty,  dearth 271 

To  ScATTEB — to  spread,  scatter,  disperse   409 

Scent — smell,  scent,  odor,  perfume,  fragrance 654 

SoHSME^design,  plan,  scheme,  project 687 

Schismatic — heretic,  schismatic,  sectarian,  dissenter,  non- 
conformist..   41 

ScHOLAB — scholar,  disdple,  pupU igs 

School — school,  academy 193 

Science — knowledge,  science,  learning,  erudition 19J 

To  Scoff — to  scoff,  gibe,  jeer,  sneer 58 

Scope — tendency,  drift,  scope,  aim 380 

To  ScoBN — to  contemn,  despise,  scorn,  disdain 54 

Scornful — contemptuous,  scornful,  disdainful 56 

To  ScBBAM — to  cry,  scream,  shriek 593 

To  ScBBEN — to  cover,  shelter,  screen 662 

ScBiBB — writer,  penman,  scribe 397 

To  SoBUPLE — to  scruple,  hesitate,  waver,  fluctuate  ....  47 

ScBUPULOUs— conscientious,  scrupulous SS 

To  ScBUTiNiZB — ^to  pry,  scrutinize,  dive  into 50 

Scbutiny — examination,  search,  inquiry,  research,  inves- 
tigation, scrutiny 49 

Scum — dregs,  sediment,  dross,  scum,  refuse 659 

ScuBBiLOUs — ^reproachful,  abusive,  scurrilous 65 

Seal — seal,  stamp    gQg 

Seaman — seaman,  waterman,  sailor,  mariner 393 

Seabch— «xamination,  search,  inquiry,  research,  investi- 
gation, scrutiny    40 

To  Seabch — to  examine,  seek,  search,  explore 50 

Season  \   ,  .     , 

Seasonable  J  *>"*'  '^"*^'  *""*'y'  seasonable 295 

To  Secede — to  recede,  retreat,  retire,  secede 875 

Seclusion — privacy,  retirement,  sedusion 276 

To  Second— to  second,  support 439 

Second       1  ,  ,        .  ,   . 

SbcondabyI  '*«'"^'  «««>«dary,  inferior 306 

Sbcbbcy — concealment,  secrecy ,  665 

Secbet— dandestine,  secret 667 

Secbet — secret,  hidden,  latent,  occult,  mysterious 666 

To  Sbcbbte — to  conceal,  hide,  secrete   664 

To  Secbbte  oneself— to  abscond, .  steal  away,  secrete 

oneself 667 
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SbceabiakI  heretic,  schismatic,  sectarian,  sectary,  dis- 

SacTAHT     J      senter,  nonconformist 41 

SxcTTLAB — secular,  temporal,  worldly S8 

Sbottek — certain,  sure,  secure 441 

SxcDSB — safe,  secure  441 

SacuBiTT — deposit,  pledge,  security    174 

Skcitbitt — ^fence,  guard,  security  173 

Sbdatb — composed,  sedate 174 

Sedixbnt— dregs,  sediment,  dross,  scum,  refuse 659 

Sedition — ^insurrection,  sedition,  rebellion,  revdt SIO 

SKDrnocs — factious,  seditious 211 

Sbditioos — ^tumultuous,  turbulent,  seditious,  mutinous. .   SIO 

To  Skducs — to  allure,  tempt,  seduce,  entice,  decoy  ....   372 

SkduIjOUB — sedulous,  diligent,  assiduous 340 

To  SsB — to  look,  see,  behold,  view,  eye 610 

To  Sbb — ^to  see,  perceive,  observe   6l  1 

To  Sbbk — to  examine,  seek,  search,  explore 50 

To  Skuc — to  seem,  appear 611 

SbbxIiT — heotnning,  decent,  seemly,  fit,  suitable 265 

To  Sbizb — to  lay  or  take  hold  of,  catch,  seize,  snatch, 

grasp,  gripe 252 

Sbizubs — cs^ure,  seixure,  prize '. 645 

To  Selxct — to  choose,  pick,  select 247 

Sbx-f-oonceit         \ 

Saup-aomcixscr  Vself-will,  self-conceit, self-sufficiency,     52 

SsLF-wn.!.  I 

Sexblancb — show,  outside  appearance,  semblance   ....  567 

Sbmior — senior,  elder,  older 299 

Skn8Ation — sentiment,  sensation,  perception . . . , , 455 

Sensation)  ,   ,.  „, 

c  r  feeling,  sensation,  sense 455 

Sbnsb — sense,  jadgement    9 

SxNBX — Bgnification,  meaning,  import,  sense 572 

SxMSiBiiiiTT — feeling,  sensibility,  susceptibility 456 

To  bb  Sembiblb — to  feel,  be  sensible,  be  conscious  ....  455 

Sknbibi/B  7 

«  f  sensible,  sensitive,  sentient 454 

Sbmbuaust — sensualist,  voluptuary,  epicure 454 

Sbmtsncb — decision,  judgement,  sentence 233 

Sbntbncb — sentence,  proposition,  period,  phrase 584 

To  Sbntbnce — to  sentence,  condemn,  doom 153 

Sbntbntiocb — sententious,  sentimental 455 

SjtWTiBNT — sensible,  sensitive,  sentient 454 

Sbmtucbnt — sentiment,  sensation,  perception    455 

Skmtimbmt — opinion,  sentiment,  notion 24 

Sbntdibntai. — sententious,  sentimental   455 

Skntihbl — guard,  sentinel , 170 

Sbpabatb— different,  distinct,  separate 318 

To  Sxpabatx— to  abstract,  separate,  distinguish    520 

To  Sbpabatb — to  divide,  separate,  part 614 

To  Sbfabatx — to  separate,  sever,  disjoin,  detach 521 

Sbpdusibb — grave,  tomb,  sepulchre 637 

•SBFU1.TUBB — burial,  interment,  sepulture 29 

Sbiidbi. — sequel,  dose 321 


Sbbxnx— calm,  serene,  tranquil 435 

Sebibs — course,  series 807 

Sbbibs — succesave,  series,  order 808 

SEBions — eager,  earnest,  serious 479 

Sbbiods — grave,  serious,  solemn - 478 

Sebvant — servant,  domestic,  menial,  drudge, 881 

Sektice — advantage,  benefit,  utility,  service,  avail,  use,  487 

Sebvicb — benefit,  service,  good  office 149 

Sebvituos — servitude,  slavery,  bondage   386 

To  Sbt— to  put,  place,  lay,  set   315 

To  Sbt  fbee — to  free,  set  free,  deliver,  liberate    ,  257 

Sbttlb — to  compose,  settle 238 

To  Skttlb — to  fix,  determine,  settle,  limit    237 

To  Settle — to  fix,  settle,  establish 287 

To  Sever — to  separate,  sever,  disjoin,  detach 521 

SBVBBAii— dififetent,  several,  divers,  sundry,  various  ....  319 

SxvKBB — austere,  rigid,  severe,  rigorous,  severe 464 

Sbvbbe — ^harsh,  rough,  severe,  rigorous 464 

Sbvbre — strict,  severe 204 

Sex — gender,  sex 657 

Shackle — chain,  fetter,  band,  shackle    222 

Shade    1 

Shadow  /  ^'^^^  "^^"^ ^ 

To  Shake — to  shake,  tremble,  shudder,  quiver,  quake  . .  351 

To  Shake — to  shake,  agitate,  toss 350 

Shallow — superficial,  shallow,  flimsy 574 

Shaub — dishonor,  disgrace,  shame 62 

Shameless — immodest,  impudent,  shamdess 266 

To  Shape — to  form,  fashion,  mould,  shape 384 

To  Share— to  divide,  distribute,  share 6l5 

Sbabe — part,  division,  portion,  share 6l5 

To  Share — to  partake,  participate,  share 6l6 

Sharp — sharp,  acute,  keen 498 

To  Shbd — to  pour,  shed,  spill 41 1 

Shelter — asylum,  refuge,  shelter,  retreat 66S 

To  Shelter — to  cover,  shelter,  screen 662 

To  Shelter — to  harbor,  shelter,  lodge 662 

Shift — evasion,  shift,  subterfuge    676 

To  Shine — to  shine,  glitter,  glare,  sparkle,  radiate  ....  601 

Shock — shock,  concussion    851 

Shocking — ^formidable,  dreadful,  terrible,  shocking  ....  855 

To  Shoot — to  shoot,  dart 851 

Short — short,  brief,  concise,  sucdnct,  summary 328 

Show — show,  outside  appearance,  semblance 567 

Show — show,  exhibition,  representation,  sight,  qpectade,  567 

Show — show,  parade,  ostentation    568 

To  Show — to  show,  point  out,  mark,  indicate    565 

To  Show— to  show,  exhiUt,  display   566 

Showy — showy,  gaudy,  gay 568 

Shrewd — acute,  shrewd,  keen 498 

To  Shriek — to  cry,  scream,  shriek 593 

To  Shrink — to  spring,  start,  startle,  shrink 850 

To  Shudder— to  shake,  tremble,  shudder,  quiver,  quake,  851 
To  Shun — to  avoid,  eschew,  shun,  elade    677 
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ToShut — tooI(Me,Bhut , 824 

c  r  sick,  sickly,  diseased,  morbid 44S 

S1CKNB88 — sickness,  illness,  indisposition 442 

SisHT — show,  exhibition,  representation,  sight,  spectacle,  567 
SiON — ^mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  token,  indication  ....   559 

Signal  J  ""g"' "«^    ^^^ 

To  Signify — 1»  denote,  signify,  imply 572 

SiGNAi. — signal,  memorable 598 

To  SiONALiZB — to  signalize,  distinguish    599 

Significant — significant,  expressive 599 

Signification — dgnification,  meaning,  import,  sense  . .  572 
Signification — signification,  avail,  importance,   conse^ 

quence,  moment,  weight 573 

To  Signify — to  express,  declare,  agnify,  testify,  utter  . .  570 

Silence — silence,  tadtumity 584 

Silent — sLlent,  dumb,  mute,  speechless 585 

SiLLT — simple,  silly,  foolish 491 

Similabitt — likeness,  resemblance,  similarity  or  simili'- 

tude   684 

»  ^  simile,  similitude,  comparison 683 

SiMiLiTUDB — likeness,  resemblance,  umilarity  or  rimili- 

tude   684 

Simple — ample,  single,  singular 271 

Simple — simple,  silly,  foolish 49I 

Simulation — simulation,  dissimulation 666 

Sin — crime,  vice,  sin 84 

Sincere— candid,  open,  sincere 530 

SiNCEBB — hearty,  warm,  sincere,  cordial 586 

SiMCERB— sincere,  honest,  true,  plain 535 

SiNOLB — solitary,  sole,  only,  ringle. 272 

SiMOLB— one,  only,  single    272 

sSguLb}'^P*^'^**'«^8^  *7* 

SiNouLAB — ^rare,  scarce,  singular 271 

Singular — particular,  singular,  odd,  eccentric,  strange. .  469 

To  Sink — ^to  fall,  drop,  droop,  sink,  tumble   348 

SiTB — place,  spot,  site 313 

SiTCATiON— circumstance,  situaticm   158 

Situation — place,  situation,  station,  position,  post    ....  312 
Situation — dtuation,     condition,     state,    predicament, 

plight,  case ; 314 

Size — sice,  magnitude,  greatness,  bulk  415 

To  Sketch — to  paint,  dt^pict,  delineate,  sketch 899 

Sketch — sketch,  outlines 400 

Skilful— clever,  skilful,  expert,  dexterous,  adroit  ....  6 

Skin— skin,  hide,  ped,  find 664 

Slack — slack,  loose 280 

To  Slandbr — asperse,  detract,  defame,  slander,  oelum- 

niate 60 

Slatbrt — servitude,  slavery,  bondage 386 

Slauohtbb — carnage,  slauf^ter,  ouasacre,  butdiery. . . .  651 
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Slat^— to  kill,  murder,  slay,  assassinate 651 

To  Slbbp — to  sleep,  slumber,  doze,  drowse,  nap   344 

Slebpt — sleepy,  drowsy,  lethargic 844 

Slender— thin,  slender,  slight,  slim 419 

To  Slide — to  slip,  slide,  glide 348 

Slight — cursory,  hasty,  slight,  desultory  289 

SliobtI 

g  r  thin,  slender,  slight,  slim 419 

To  Slight — ^to  disregard,  neglect,  slight    524 

To  Slip — ^to  slip,  slide,  glide 348 

Slothful — inactive,  inert,  lazy,  slothful,  sluggish    ....  842 

Slow — sbw,  dilatory,  tardy,  tedious 286 

Sluggish — inactive,  inert,  lazy,  slothful,  8lu^;ish. .....  342 

To  Slumber — to  sleep,  slumber,  doze,  drowze,  nap  ....  844 

Sly— cunning,  crafty,  subtle,  riy,  wily  669 

Small — ^little,  diminutive,  small 417 

To  Smeab — to  smear,  diub 658 

Smell — smell,  scent,  odor,  perfume,  fragrance 654 

Smooth— even,  smooth,  level,  plain 542 

To  Smotheb — to  stifle,  suppress,  smother 230 

To  Smotbbb— to  suffocate,  stifle,  smother,  choak 230 

To  Snatch — to  lay  or  take  h<dd  of,  catch,  seize,  snatch, 

grasp,  gripe 252 

To  Sneer — to  scoff,  gibe,  jeer,  sneer 58 

To  Soak — to  soak,  drench,  steep 654 

Sober — abstinent,  sober,  abstemious,  temperate 262 

Sober — sober,  grave 479 

Sobriety — ^modesty,  moderation,  temperance,  sobriety . .  263 

Social      "I         .  .  , 

Sociable  i  «"»^'i*"'  «x^>  sociable 6I8 

Society — association,  society,  company,  partnership  ....   619 

Society — community,  society 6I8 

Society— fellowship,  society   621 

Society — society,  company 619 

Soft — soft,  mild,  gentle,  meek. 429 

To  Soil — to  stain,  soil,  sully,  tarnish 658 

To  Sojourn — to  abide,  sojourn,  dwell,  reside,  inhabit  . .   290 

To  Solace — ^to  console,  solace,  comfort 426 

Soldier-like — martial,  military,  warlike,  sddier-like  . .    S99 

Sole — solitary,  sole,  only,  single 272 

Solemn — grave,  serious,  solemn 478 

To  Solicit — to  beg,  beseedi,  solicit,  entreat,  supplicate, 

implore,  crave    .' 136 

Solicitation — solicitation,  importunity 137 

Solicitude— care,  anxiety,  solicitude 526 

Solid — 6rm,  fixed,  solid,  stable  286 

Solid— hard,  firm,  solid 450 

Solid — substantial,  solid 450 

Solitary — alone,  solitary,  lonely  274 

Solitary— solitary,  sole,  only,  single 272 

Solitary — solitary,  desert,  deadate   275 

To  Solve — to  solve,  resolve 232 

Some — some,  any 272 

Soon — soon,  early,  betimes S89 
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To  Sooth — to  allay,  sooth,  qypease,  assuage,  mitigate  . .  4S8 

SoBDCD — mean,  pitiful,  sordid 507 

SOBBOW— affliction,  grief,  srarrow. 502 

SOBXT— rsorrj,  grieved,  hurt. 507 

SosT — kind,  species,  smt 632 

SoTKSxioN — prince,  mimardi,  sovereign,  potentate  ....  180 

Soul — soul,  mind 1 

Soowp    I  sound,  sane,  healthy 441 

SoDia>— sound,  tone 654 

SoDBGB— origin,  original,  rise,  source 9S2 

SouBCB — spring,  fountain,  source 421 

Sfaox — qiaoe,  room 417 

SpAcaooB — ample,  qMidous,  capacious 417 

To  SrABX — to  give,  afford,  spare 148 

To  Spabx — to  save,  spare,  preserve,  protect   167 

Spabxhq — oeconomical,    saving,    sparing,    thrifty,    nig* 

gardly 141 

SrULK — gallant,  beau,  spark    462 

To  Spabku — to  shine,  glitter,  ^are,  qparkle,- radiate  . .  601 

To  Spbak— to  speak,  say,  tell 585 

To  Sfkak — to  speak,  talk,  converse,  discourse    577 

To  Spbax — to  utter,  speak,  articulate,  pronounce 576 

SrmcuL — qpecial,  qtedfic,  particular 274 

Spscixa — kind,  speoes,  sort 682 

Sfkcific — special,  spea&c,  particular 274 

Sfbcixkn — 0017',  ^Biodd,  pattern,  specimen 681 

Spsciou»— cokiaUe,  spedous,  ostensible,  plausible,  feasi- 

Ue .^ 661 

Sfbck — blemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw 91 

SrscTACLB — show,  exhibition,  representation,  right,  spec- 
tacle     567 

^BCTATOB— 4ooker-on,  spectator,  beholder,  observer. ...  61 1 

SncTBB — vision,  apparition,  phantom,  spectre,  ghost  . .  607 

StmsvLATias — theory,  speculation 23 

Spesch — address,  ^leech,  harangue,  oration 580 

Spbbch — ^language,  tongue,  speech,  idiom,  dialect 582 

SpsBGHi.B8e — silent,  dumb,  mute,  speechless 585 

To  Spkkd— to  hasten,  accelerate,  speed,  expedite,  dis- 
patch     287 

To  Sfbmd— to  spend,  exhaust,  drain 409 

ToStkkd— to  spend  or  expend,  waste,  dissipate,  squander,  409 

Skhsbb— circle,  sphere,  orb,  globe 162 

To  SpuJi — to  pour,  shed,  spill 411 

Spirit — animation,  Ufe,  vivacity,  spirit 4S6 

SpnuTBD — spirituous,  spirited,  spiritual,  ghostly 8 

l^uuTUAi. — inctnrporeal,  unbodied,  immaterial,  spiritual,  2 

SmuTDAL  7 

SpiBiTcons  J  spirituous,  spirited,  spiritual,  ghostly 8 

Sprra — malice,  rancor,  spite,  grudge,  pique  463 

foiiEKDos— 'Inightness,  lustre,  splendor,  bril]ian«7' 599 

SrUKKDoa, — splendor,  magnificence,  pomp 568 

Sflskktio — gloomy,  morose,  sullen,  qplenetic 506 

To  Sfut — to  break,  burst,  crack,  qplit 640 

Stmii — booty,  tjfoi,  ■gttj 646 


Page 
Spontansou8I,7— willingly,  volantarily,  spontaneously. .  1 38 
Spobt — amusement,  diversion,  entertainment,  sport,  re- 
creation, pastime 477 

Sport — ^play,  game,  sport 467 

To  Sport — to  jest,  joke,  make  game  of,  sport 58 

Spobtitb — ^lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  sportive,  merry, 

jocund  474 

Spot— -place,  spot,  rite S13 

Spot— Uemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw  91 

Spotlbss,  vide  Unspotted. 

To  Sfoot— to  spurt,  spout 422 

Sprain— strain,  sprain,  stress,  force 228 

To  Spbbao— to  spread,  scatter,  disperse 409 

To  Spbbao — to  spread,  expand,  difiiue 410 

To  Sprbao — to  spread,  circulate,  propagate,  disseminate,  410 

Sprightly— cheerful,  merry,  sprighdy,  gay 475 

Spbiohtlt — lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  sportive,  merry,  474 

Spbins— spring,  fountain,  source 481 

To  Spbino — arise,  proceed,  issue,  spring,  flow,  emanate,  330 

To  Spbino — to  spring,  start,  startle,  shrink 856 

To  SPBINKI.B — to  sprinkle,  bedew 421 

To  Sprout — ^to  sprout,  bud 4«i 

Spbucb— finical,  fopinsh,  ^ruoe 470 

Sporiovs — spurious,  supposititious,  counterfeit 679 

To  Spurt — to  spurt,  spout 422 

Spy— emissary,  spy 553 

To  Squansbr — to  spend  or  expend,  waste,-  squander. . , .  409 

Squbaxish— -fastidious,  squeamish 468 

Squbbzb — to  break,  bruise,  squeeze,  pound,  crush 639 

To  Squbbzb — to  press,  squeeze,  pinch,  gripe 357 

Stability — constancy,  stability,  steadiness,  firmness. . . .  235 

Stablb — firm,  fixed,  solid,  stable    236 

Staff — sta£^  stay,  prop,  support 254 

Staff — sta£^  stick,  crutch   254 

To  Stagobr — to  staler,  reel,  totter S49 

To  Stagnate — ^to  stand,  stop,  rest,  stagnate 282 

Stain — ^blemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw 91 

To  Stain — ^to  cobr,  dye,  tinge,  stain 66O 

To  Stain — ^to  stain,  soil,  sully,  tarnish 658 

To  Staxxbb — ^to  hesitate,  falter,  stammer,  stutter   ....  48 

Stahp — ^mark,  print,  impression,  stamp 558 

To  Stamp — ^to  seal,  stamp  563 

To  Stand— to  stand,  stop,  rest,  stagnate , 282 

Standard— criterion,  standard 284 

To  Stabb — stare,  gape,  gaze 6O6 

To  Start      1 

To  Startle  J  ^"'P™*"*^'**"™*'''™* 3** 

State — rituation,  condition,  state,  predicament,  plight, 

case 314 

State— state,  realm,  commonwealth  188 

Station — condition,  station 315 

Station — place,  situation,  station,  position,  poet   812 

Statbly — magisterial,  magestic,  statdy,  pompous,  au- 
gust, dignified   569 
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Stat— staff,  stay,  suppcnt S54 

To  Stay — to  continue,  remain,  stay   290 

Steadiness — constancy,  stability,  steadiness,  firmness  . .   235 
To  Steal  awat — to  abscond,  steal  away,  secrete  oneself,  .667 

To  Steep — to  soak,  drench,  steep 654i 

Step — pace,  step S4S 

Stern — austere,  rigid,  severe,  rigorous,  stem 464 

Stick — staff,  stick,  crutch    254 

To  Stick — to  stick,  cleave,  adhere 518 

To  Stick — ^to  fix,  fasten,  stick , ,  2S6 

To  Stifle — to  stifie,  suppress,  smother 2S0 

To  Stifle — to  suffocate,  stifle,  smother,  choak 230 

Stioha — mark,  badge,  stigma 561 

To  Stimulate — to  encourage,  animate,  incite,  impel, 

urge,  stimulate,  instigate. 360 

To  Still — to  appease,  calm,  pacify,  quiet,  stiU 433 

Stipend — allowance,  stipend,  salary,  wages,  hire,  pay  . .    145 

To  Stib — to  stir,  move 345 

To  Stib  up — to  awaken,  excite,  provoke,  rouae,  stir  up,    359 

Stock — stock,  store 404 

Stop — cessation,  stop,  rest,  intermission 281 

To  Stop— to  check,  stop 283 

To  Stop— to  hinder,  stop , 283 

To  Stop — to  stand,  stop,  rest,  stagnate 282 

Stork— store,  stock , 404 

Storm — breeze,  gale,  blast,  gust,  storm,  tempest,  hurri- 
cane       422 

Stort — anecdote,  story,  tale    588 

Stout— corpulent,  lusty,  stout 652 

Strain — strain,  sprain,  stress,  force    228 

Strain — stress,  strain,  emphasis,  accent 228 

Straight — straight,  right,  direct    534 

Strait — strait,  narrow    323 

Strange — particular,  singular,  odd,  eccentric,  strange . .   469 

Stranger — stranger,  foreigner,  alien 470 

Stratagem — artifice,  trick,  finesse,  stratagem    668 

To  Stray — to  deviate,  wander,  swerve,  stray    90 

Stream — stream,  current,  tide    , 421  - 

To  Stream — to  flow,  stream,  gush 420 

Strrnoth — power,  .strength,  force,  authority,  dominion,    178 

To  Strengthen — to  strengthen,  fortify,  invigorate 449 

Strenuous — strenuous,  bold Ill 

Stress — strain,  sprain,  stress,  force 228 

Stress — stress,  strain,  emphasis,  accent - 228 

To  Stretch — ^to  reach,  stretch,  extend 414 

Strict — strict,  severe 204 

Stricture — animadversion,  criticism,  stricture 69 

Strife — contention,  strife 99 

Strife — dissension,  contention,  discord,  strife   100 

To  Strike— to  beat,  hit,  strike ^ 114 

To  Strip — to  bereave,  deprive,  strip 644 

To  Strive — ^to  contend,  strive,  vie 97 

To  Strive — to  endeavour,  aim,  strive,  struggle 375 

Stroke— blow,  stroke 114 
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To  Stroll— to  wander,  stn^,  ramble,  rove,  room,  range,    90 

Stricture — animadversion,  critioisB,  stricture 6$ 

Strong— cogent,  forcible,  strong 227 

Strong — strong,  firm,  robust,  sturdy 449 

Structure — edifice,  structure,  fabric. 685 

To  Struggle — to  endeavour,  aim,  strive,  stru^le  ....   375 
Sturborn— obstinate,    contumacious,    stubborn,    head- 
strong, heady., 811 

Study — attention,  application,  study 523 

Stupid — stupid,  duU 491 

Sturdy — strong,  firm,  robust,  sturdy 449 

To  Stuttbr — to  hesitate,  falter,  stammer,  stutter. .....     48 

Style— diction,  style,  phrase,  phraseoh^ 588 

To  Style — to  name,  denominate,  style,  entitle,  design 

nate,  characterize   595 

Suavity — suavity,  urbanity   195 

To  Subdue — to  conquer,  vanquish,  subdue,  overcome, 

surmount II6 

To  Subdue — to  overbear,  bear  dovni,  overpower,  over- 
whelm, subdue  117 

To  Subdue — to  subject,  subjugate,  subdue 118 

Subject — matter,  materials,  sulgect   381 

Subject— object,  subject 381 

Subject— subject,  liable,  exposed,  obnoxiaus 1 19 

Subject — subject,  subordinate,  inferior,  subservient ....    1 19 

To  Subject — ^to  subject,  subjugate,  subdue    ., 118 

To  SuBjoiN-»to  affix,  sulgoin,  attach,  annex 518 

To  Subjugate — to  subject,  sulgugate,  subdue 118 

Sublime — great,  grand,  sublime 570 

Submissive— compliant,  yielding,  submissive 126 

Submissive — ^humble,  modest,  submissive 121 

Submissive — obedient,  submissive,  oboequioaa  . , 124 

Submissive — ^passive,  submissive 123 

To  Submit — ^to  comply,  yield,  submit. 126 

Subordinate — subject,  subordinate,  inferitnr,  subservient,  II9 

To  Suborn — ^to  forswear,  perjure,  suborn 40 

Subsequent — subsequent,  consequent,  posterior 304 

Subservient — subject,  subordinate,  inferior,  subservient,  II9 

To  Subside — to  subside,  abate,  intermit 301 

To  Subsist — to  be,  exist,  subsist 255 

Subsistence — livelihood,    living,    subsistance,  mainte- 
nance, support,  sustenence 254 

Substantial — substantial,  solid 450 

To  Substitute— to  change,  exchange,  substitute 894 

Subterfuge — evasion,  shift,  subterfuge 676 

Subtle — cunning,  crafty,  subtle,  sly,  wUy,  669 

To  Subtract— to  deduct,  subtract 521 

To  Subvert — to  overturn,  overthrow,  subvert,  invert, 

reverse 642 

To  Succeed— to  follow,  succeed,  ensue 301 

Successful — ^fortunate,  lucky,  prosperous,  successful. . . .   483 

Succession — succession,  series,  order SOS' 

Successive — successive,  altemato  SOS 

Succinct — short,  brid*,  concise,  sucbinct,  summary    ....   323 
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To  SircoouB — to  help,  assist,  aid,  sueconr,  lelieTe  ..<...  438 

To  SurFBB— to  admit,  allow,  permit,  gaffer,  tolerate. . . .  ISS 

To  SoFFBB^ — to  let,  leave,  nilfer. S78 

To  SoFPKB — ^to  suffer,  bear,  endure,  support 184 

Sdfficibnt— sufficient,  enough 407 

To  Scttocatx— to  suffocate,  stifle,  smother,  choak  ....  S80 

SorFBAOS — vote,  su£Brage,  Toioe 582 

To  SceoBST — to  allude,  refer,  hint,  suggest S82 

To  SuooBST — ^to  hint,  suggest,  intimate,  insinuate 882 

Sdbobstion — dictate,  suggestion 175 

Sort — prayer,  petitiou,  request,  suit S3 

To  Surr — to  agree,  accord,  suit 128 

To  Suit — to  fit,  suit,  adapt,  accommodate    130 

SniTABLB — ^becoming,  decent,  seemly,  fit,  suitable    ....  265 

St7iTABi.B — conformable,  agreeable,  suitable 130 

SoiTABiiB — commodious,  convenient,  suitable 515 

SurrAMLS — corre^ondent,  answerable,  suitable 133 

StnroB — lover,  suitor,  wooer 462 

SciiLBN — gloomy,  sullen,  morose,  splenetic 506 

To  SI7LI.T — ^to  stain,  soil,  sully,  tarnish 658 

SoKMABT — short,  fanef,  concise,  succinct,  summary   ....  323 

To  SoiofON — to  call,  bid,  invite,  summon SQl 

To  SoiocoN — to  cite,  summon 592 

ScNDBT — difierent,  seVenl,  diverse,  sundry,  various  ....  319 

To  SuFBBCEDB — to.oveiTule,  supercede 206 

SoPBBFiciAii — superficial,  shallow,  flimsy 574 

ScpBBViciBS — surface,  superficies 574 

SnPBBVi.uiTx — excess,  superfluity,  redundancy 407 

SuFBBiNTBNDBNCT — inspection,  overngfat,  superintend- 
ence   217 

SnrBBiOBiTT— excellence,  superiority 806 

ScPBBacRiPTioN— direction,  address,  superscription  ....  217 

Supine — ^indolent,  supine,  listless,  careless 344 

SUVPI.E — ^flexible,  pliant,  supple 482 

To  StTPPLiCATB— to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat,  suppli- 
cate, implore,  crave 136 

To  Supply — to  provide,  procure,  furnish,  supply 489 

SoPFOBT— livelihood,  living,  subsistence,  support,  suste- 
nance    254 

Support — stafij  stay,  support 254 

To  Support — to  countenance,  sanction,  support 360 

To  Sdppobt — ^to  hfM,  maintain,  support   25 

To  Support — second,  support 439 

To  Support— to  suffer,  bear,  endure,  support   124 

To  Support — to  sustain,  support,  maintain    253 

To  SuppoeB— to  conceive,  apprehend,  suppose,  imagine, ,  14 

To  Suppose — ^to  think,  sappote,  imagine,  believe,  deem. .  l6 

Supposition — conjecture,  suppomtion,  surmise 44 

Supposititious— spurious,  supposititious,  counterfeit  ..  679 

To  Suppress — to  repress,  restrain,  suppress 229 

To  Suppbbss — to  stifle,  suppress,  smother 280 

ScBB — certain,  sure,  secure 441 

SuBPACB — surface,  superficies 574 

SuBOB — wave,  billow,  surge,  breaiker 422 
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SuBMisB — conjecture,  supposition,  surmise 44 

To  SuBKOUNT — to  conquer,  vanquish,  subdue,  overcome, 

surmount 116 

To  SuBPASs— to  exceed,  excel,  out  do,  surpass 305 

ScBPBiZB — wonder,  admiration,  surprize,  astonishment, 

amazement    495 

To  SuRBBNDBR — to  give  up,  deliver,  surrender,  yield, 

cede,  concede 259 

To  SuBBOtnn) — to  surround,  encompass,  environ,  encircle,  l6l 

SuBVBY — retrospect,  review,  survey   607 

Survey — view,  survey,  prospect 606 

To  SuRviTB — to  outlive,  survive 256 

Susceptibility — ^feeling,  sensibility,  susceptibility  ....   456 

Su8PBNBB^.doubt,  suspense 45 

Suspicion— jealousy,  envy,  suspicion 474 

Suspicious— distrustful,  suspicious,  diffident 514 

To  Sustain — ^to  sustain,  support,  maintain 253 

SusTENAMOB — livelihood,    living,    subsistence,    support, 

sustenance'   254 

SwAiN — countryman,  peasant,  swain,  hind,  rustic,  clown,  397 

To  Swallow  up— to  absorb,  swallow  up,  engross 650 

SwABM — ^multitude,  crowd,  throng,  swarm 628 

Sway — influence,  authority,  ascendency,  sway   178 

To  Swell— to  heave,  swell 423 

To  SwBRVB — to  deviate,  wander  swerve,  stray 90 

Swiftness— quickness,  swiftness,  fleetness,  celerity,  rapi- 
dity        288 

Sycophant — velocity,  flatterer,  sycophant,  parasite 675 

Syvbol — figure,  metaphor,  allegory,  emblem,  symbol, 

type 683 

Sykhbtby— symmetry,  proportion 541 

Syhpatht — sympathy,  compassion,  commiseration,  con- 
dolence    427 

Syhftom — ^mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  token,  indication,    559 
Synod — assembly,  company,  meeting,  congregation,  par- 
liament,  diet,   congress,   convention,    synod, 

convocation,  council 628 

Sybtbh— system,  pethod 308 

Tacitubnity — sUence,  taciturnity 584 

To  Taint — to  contaminate,  defile,  pollute,  taint,  corrupt,    94 

To  Take — ^to  take,  receive,  accept 246 

To  Take  hbed — to  guard  against,  to  take  heed 170 

To  Take  hold  of — to  lay  or  take  hold  of,  catch,  seize, 

snatch,  grasp,  gripe 252 

To  Take  leave— to  leave,  take  leave,  bid  &rewell ....  278 
To  Takb  pains — ^to  labor,  take  pains  or  trouble,  use  en- 
deavours     385 

Tale — faUe,  tale,  novel,  romance 588 

Talb — anecdote,  story,  tale 589 

Talbnt — faculty,  ability,  talent. 5 

Talent — gift,  endowment,  talent 4 

Talbnt— intellect,  genius^  talent   4 

To  Talk — to  speak,  talk,  convene,  disoourse 577 

h  2 
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Tai^kative — ^talkative,  loquacious,  garrulous 578 

Tali.— high,  tall,  lofty 424 

Tamb — ^gentle,  tame 431 

To  Tantalize — aggravate,  irritate,  provoke,  exasperate, 

tantalize ...•■..      83 

To  Tantalize — to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  tantalise,  torment,      83 

Tabdt— slow,  dilatory,  tardy,  tedious 286 

To  Tarnish — ^to  stain,  soil,  sully,  tarnish 658 

To  Tabht — ^to  linger,  tarry,  loiter,  lag,  saunter 286 

Tartness — acrimony,  tartness,  asperity,  harshness  ....   465 

Task — work,  lahor,  tcnl,  drudgery,  task 385 

Taste — ^palate,  taste    655 

Taste — taste,  flavor,  relish,  savor    655 

Taste — taste,  genius  8 

To  Taunt — to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  tantalize,  torment ....     83 

Tautoloot — ^repetition,  tautology 586 

Tax — tax,  duty,  custom,  toll,  impost,  tribute,   contri- 
bution     151 

Tax — tax,  rate,  assessment 151 

To  Teach— to  inform,  teach,  instruct 189 

To  Tear — ^to  break,  rack,  rend,  tear 639 

To  Tease — to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  tantalise,  torment  ....     83 

Tedious — slow,  dilatory,  tardy,  tedious 286 

Tedious — wearisome,  tiresome,  tedious 446 

Teoukent.— tegument,  covering 66S 

To  Tell— to  speak,  say,  tell  . .  , 585 

TBMiniiTr — rashness,  temerity,  predpitancy 289 

Temper— dispontion,  temper 472 

Tehfbr — frame,  temper,  temperament,  constitution. .  . .   472 

Temper — humor,  temper,  mood 471 

To  Temper — to  qualify,  temper,  humor 473 

Temperament— frame,  temper,  temperament,  constitu- 
tion     472 

Temperament — temperament,  temperature 472 

Temperance — modesty,    moderation,    temperance,    so- 
briety    213 

Temperate — abstinent,  sober,  abstemious,  temperate  . .   262 

Temperature — temperament,  temperature 472 

Tempest — ^breeze,  gale,  blast,  gust,  storm,  tempest,  hur- 
ricane        422 

Temple — temple,  church    26 

Temporal — secular,  temporal,  worldly 38 

Temporary — temporary,  trannent,  tranntory,  fleeting. .  9^6 

Tbiipobizing— timeserving,  temporising   296 

To  Tempt — to  allure,  tempt,  seduce,  entice,  decoy    ....   372 

To  Tempt— to  try,  tempt    372 

Tendency — ^inclination,  tendency,  propensity,  proneness,  139 

Tendency — tendency,  drift,  scope,  aim 380 

To  Tender — ^to  ofier,  bid,  tender,  propose 149 

Tendebnbss — benevolence,  benignity,  humanity,  kind- 
ness, tenderness 147 

TENET^Ioctrine,  precept,  tenet 23 

Tenet — tenet,  position   23 

Term — article,  condition,  term    396 
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Tbbm— term,  limit,  boundary 165 

Term — ^woid,  term,  expression    581 

To  Terminate — to  complete,  finish,  terminate 325 

To  Terminate — to  end,  dose,  terminate 322 

Tebrible — ^formidable,  dreadful,  terrible,  shocking  ....   855 
Terrible  7  fearful,  dreadful,  frightful,  tremendous,  ter- 

Tbbrific  i      lible,  terrific,  horrible,  horrid 353 

Territory — territory,  dominion    183 

Terror — alarm,  tenor,  fright,  consternation 352 

Test — experience,  experiment,  trial,  proof,  test 373 

Testament — ^will,  testament 146 

To  Testify— to  express,  declare,  signify,  testify,  utter. .   570 

Testimony — ^proof,  evidence,  testimony 555 

Thankpulnbss — thankfulness,  gratitude 550 

Theolooian— eodesiastic,  divine,  theoh^ian 31 

Theory — theory,  speculation 28 

Therefore — therefore,  consequently,  acootdin^y  ....   806 

Thick — thick,  dense    , 419 

Thin — ^thin,  slender,  sli^t,  slim 419 

To  Think— to  think,  reflect,  ponder,  muse    17 

To  Think — to  think,  suppose,  imagine,  believe,  deem  . .      l6 

Thought — ^idea,  thought,  imagination IS 

Thoughtful — ^thoughtful,  considerate,  deliberate 526 

TBOuoBTLEse — ^DC^Ugent,  remiss,  careless,  thou^tless, 

heedless,  inattentive 525 

Threat — threat,  menace 498 

Threatening — ^imminent,  impending,  threatening  ....    498 
Thrifty — oeconomical,  saving,  sparing,  thrifty,  penuri- 
ous, ni^ardly 141 

To  Thrive — to  flourish,  prosper,  thrive 488 

Throng — multitude,  crowd,  throng,  swann 628 

To  Throw — to  cast,  throw,  hiurl 850 

To  Thwart — to  oppose,  resist,  withstand,  thwart 74 

Tide — stream,  current,  tide 421 

TiDiNGa — news,  tidings   586 

To  Tie— to  bind,  tie    222 

Tillage — cultivation,  tillage,  husbandly  298 

Time— duration,  time 295 

Time — time,  season,  timely,  seasonable 295 

Time — time,  period,  age,  date,  era,  epocha, 295 

Timely — time,  season,  timely,  seasonable 295 

Times  Past — ^formerly,  in  former  times,  times  past  or  days 

of  yore,  andently  or  in  andent  times . .   299 
TiMESERTiNG — ^temporizing,  timeserving 296 

TrifnsoDB  I  ''^™*^'  fearful,  timid,  timorous   355 

To  Tinge — to  color,  dye,  tinge,  stain 660 

Tint — color,  hue,  tint 661 

To  Tire — to  weaiy,  tire,  jade,  harass 445 

Tiresome — ^wearisome,  tiresome,  tedious   446 

Title — ^name,  appellation,  title,  denomination 595 

Toil — work,  labor,  toil,  drudgery,  task , 385 

Token — ^mark,  dgn,  note,  symptom,  token,  indication  . .  559 

To  Tolerate — to  admit,  allow,  permit,  sufier,  tolerate. .  135 
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Tou>— tax,  custom,  dutjr,  toll,  impost,  tributes,  contribu^ 

tkm 151 

Ton — gnve,  tomb,  sepulchre 6S7 

Tom— sound,  tone 654 

ToMora — language,  tongue,  ^eech,  idiom,  dialect 582 

Too— also,  likewise,  too  875 

Tool/— instrument,  tool   488 

ToufBiTTT-tonnent,  tortuie    501 

To  ToBWCNT— to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  tantalise,  torment . .  8S 

Toxra> — numb,  benumbed,  torpid 449 

ToBTUBB — torment,  torture 501 

To  Toes — to  shake,  agitate,  toss « .  850 

TotjlI. — gross, total .. .» 8S6 

TtfTAi. — wbole,  entire,  complete,  total,  int^^ 826 

To  ToiTBX — to  stagger,  reel,  totter,   849 

Touch— contact,  touch 94 

TouB — dmiit,  tour,  round 162 

Took— excursion,  ramble,  tour,  trip,  jaunt 847 

ToTbacb — to  derive,  trace,  deduce    562 

TsJlCB  1  *» 

^         V  mark,  trace,  vestige,  footstep,  track 560 

Thact — essaj,  treatise,  tract,  dissertation  887 

Tbact — district,  r^ion,  tract,  quarter    634 

TKAerABi.K — docile,  taractaUe,  ductile 482 

Tbasb — bunneas,  trade,  profession,  art 896 

Tkasb — trade,  commerce,  traffic,  dealing 898 

TnAosaMAM  I  *'™^^'  merchant,  tradesman    S96 

To  Tbaddcs — to  disparage,  detract,  traduce,  depreoate, 

degrade,  decry 59 

Tbapfic — trade,  commerce,  traffic,  dealing 898 

Tbaim — procession,  train,  retinue 627 

Tbaitobocs — treacherous,  traitorous,  treasonable ......   672 

TsAMaini.LiTT — ^peace,  quiet,  calm,  tranquillity    484 

To  Tkamsact — ^to  n^otiate,  treat  for  or  about,  transact,  219 

Tbambactiom — ^proceeding,  transaction $93 

To  TaAMacBND— to  exceed,    surpass,    excel,    transcend, 

outdo 805 

To  TRAMacKiBB — to  copy,  transcribe 681 

ToTkansfigubk  1  to  transfigure,  transform,  metamor- 

To  Tbansfork      r     phose    82 ' 

To  Tbamsokbss — to  infringe,  violate,  tran^^ress 649 

TxANaGBKaaiOK— offence,  trespass,  transgression,  misde- 
meanour, misdeed,  afficont 81 

Tranbibmt  ^ 

«,  ^temporary, transient,  tranutory,  fleeting..   296 

Tbansfarbnt — pelludd,  tnuisporent 60S 

To  TaANBFOBT — to  bear,  carry,  convey,  transport 888 

Transfobt — ecstacy,  rapture,  transport 870 

Thavbi.— journey,  travel,  voyage   847 

Trbacbkrous — faithless,  perfidious,  treacherous 67 1 

TsKAcaKSOUB — ^insidious,  treadierous 678 

T  KAMnuBLB  J  *'*•**'*'''"•»  twitonww*  treasonable  ....  672 
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To  TBSABtTBB— to  treasure,  hoard 404 

Tbbat — feast,  banquet,  carousal,  entertainment,  treat  . .   656 
To  Trbat  fob  OB  ABOUT — to  negotiate,  treat  for  or 

about,  transact 219 

Tbbatisb — essay,  treatise,  tract,  dissertation 887 

Tbbatmbnt — treatment,  usage 489 

To  Tbkxblk — to  shake,  tremble,- shudder,  quiver,  quake,  351 

Tbemblino — ^trembling,  tremor,  trepidation 856 

Tbbmbndocs — fear,  dreadful,  frightful,  tremendous,  ter- 
rible, terrific,  horrible,  horrid 853 

T  BK  MTOW  "i 

Thbpidation  J  »git»t*°n>  emotion,  tremor,  trepidation  . .    856 

Tbbfidation  J  *«™Wi^  tremor,  trepidation 8S6 

Tbespass — offence,  trespass,  transgression,  misdemeanour, 

misdeed,  afi&ont 81 

Tbiai,— attempt,  trial,  endeavour,  essay,  effort 873 

Tbial— eocperience,  experiment,  trial,  proof,  test 873 

Tbibcte — tax,  custom,  duty,  toU,  impost,  tribute,  con- 
tribution     151 

Tbick — artifice,  trick,  finesse,  stratagem 668 

To  Tbick— to  cheat,  defraud,  trick 67S 

TbiflimoI 

TKrviAi.  J  ^'*^™8»  trivial,  petty,  frivolous,  futile 574 

Tbip— excursion,  ramble,  tour,  trip,  jaunt 847 

Tbivial— trifling,  trivial,  petty,  frivolous,  futile 574 

Tboop — troop,  company   6Si6 

To  Tboublb — to  afflict,  distress,  trouble    502 

To  Tboublb — to  trouble,  disturb,  molest 508 

Tboublbs— difficulties,  embarrassments,  troubles 509 

Tboublesohb — troublesome,  irksome,  vexatious   509 

To  Tbuck — to  exchange,  barter,  truck,  commute 895 

Tbdb — sincere,  honest,  true,  plain 585 

Tbcst — belief,  credit,  trust,  faith   S6 

To  Trust — to  confide,  trust    511 

Tbcst — hope,  expectation,  trust,  confidence 510 

Tbcsty — faithful,  trusty 514 

Tbuth — truth,  veracity  .- 679 

To  Tbt— to  try,  tempt 372 

To  Tuo — ^to  draw,  drag,  hale  or  haul,  pull,  pluck,  tug  . .  849 

To  Tcmblb — ^to  fall,  drop,  droop,  sLok,  tumble 348 

Tdmiu— turgid,  tumid,  bombastic   584 

TujfULT— bustle,  tumult,  uproar 226 

TomultuabyI          ,                  ,  „,„ 

TuMUi^Tuous  5  tumultuous,  tumultuary 210 

TuHDLTDOus  1  tumultuous,  turbulent,  seditious,  mutin- 

TURBCLBNT    J         OUS    210 

TuBOiD — turgid,  tumid,  bombastic 584 

TuBM — cast,  turn,  description,  character 589 

TuBM — turn,  bent 368 

To  TuBN — to  turn,  bend,  twist,  distort^,  wring,  wrest, 

wrench   368 

To  TcBN   \  .  ^      ^.  ,       . ,        . , 

To  TwiM,  ( t**  t"""'  wmd,  whirl,  twirl,  wnthe 368 
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Twist — to  turn,    bend,    twist,   distort,    wring,   wrest, 

wrench  368 

Ttpb— figure,  metaphor,  allegoiy,  emblem,  symbol,  type,  688 
Ttbannioal — absolute,  arbitrary,  tyrannical 181 

Ultimate — last,  latest,  final,  ultimate SOO 

tJMFiKB — -judge,  umpire,  arbiter,  arUtrator 215 

Unbblief— disbelief,  unbelief. S2 

Unbelief — ^unbelief,  infidelity,  incredulity 22 

Unblexibhed— blameless,  irreproachable,  unUemished, 

unspotted,  or  spotless QS 

Unbooieu— incorporeal,  unbodied,  immaterial,  sjnritual,  2 
Umbounbbd — boundless,  unbounded,  unlimited,  infinite,  l64 
Umcbasinolt— incessantly,  unceasingly,  uninterruptedly, 

without  intermission 282 

Uncbbtain — doubtful,  dubious,  uncertain,  precarious  . .     46 
Uuooncbbnbd — indifierent,  unconcerned,  regardless. . . .    454 
Uncomqubbablb — ^invincible,    imconqueroUe,    insuper- 
able, insurmountable    118 

To  Uncovbb — ^to  uncover,  discover 555 

Uncoterbd— bore,  naked,  uncovered 276 

UNBXnNTBD— bold,  fearless,  intrepid,  undaunted 353 

Undeniable — indubitable,  unquestionable,  indisputable, 
undeniable,  incontrovertiUe,  irrefraga- 
ble      73 

Undeb — under,  below,  beneath ' 313 

To  Undermine — to  sap,  undermine 640 

To  Unoebstand — to  conceive,  comprehend,  understand,  15 
Uin>BB8TANDiNO — Understanding,  intellect,  intdligenoe,        3 

Undbbtakino — attempt,  undertaking,  enterprise 374 

Unoetebmined — undetermined,     unsettled,'    unsteady, 

wavering    235 

Uneven — odd,  uneven 543 

Unfaithful— faithless,  unfdtfaful .' 672 

Unfeeling — hard,  hardy,  unfeeling,  insensible 453 

To  Unfold — ^to  unfold,  unravel,  develope 224 

Ungovebnablb — unruly,  ungovernable,  refiractory  ....  209 

Unhappy — unhappy,  miserable,  wretched 607 

Uniform — equal,  even,  equable,  like  or  alike,  uniform  . .  541 
Unimfobtant — unimportant,  insignificant,  immaterial, 

inconsiderable    573 

Unintebrvptbdlt — ^incessantly,  unceasingly,   uninter- 
ruptedly, without  intermisaon..  282 

To  Unite — ^to  add,  join,  unite,  coalesce 517 

To  Unite — to  connect,  combine,  unite 517 

Univbbsal — general,  universal 879 

Unjust — wicked,  unjust,  iniquitous,  nefarious 98 

Unlearned  1  ignorant,    illiterate,    unlearned,    unlet- 

UnletteredJ      tered  I94 

UNLESS)— unless,  except    273 

Unlike— difierent,  unlike 819 

Unlimited— boundless,  unbounded,  unlimited,  infinite,  164 
Unmjsrciful — hardhearted,  cruel,  unmerciful,  merciless,  451 
Unoffending— unoffending,  inofiensive,  harmless 82 
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Unquestionable— >induUtable,  unquestionable,  indlsput< 
able,  undeniable,  incontrovertible, 

irrefragable 78 

To  Unravel — to  unfold,  unravel,  develope 224 

Unrelentino— implacable,  unrelenting,  relentless,  in- 
exorable       46s 

Unruly— unruly,  ungovernable,  refractory 209 

Unsearchable — unsearchable,  inscrutable   609 

Unsettled — ^undetermined,  unsettled,  unsteady,  waver- 
ing    iSS 

Unspeakable — unspeakable,  inefiable,  unutterable,  in- 
expressible    578 

Unspotted — blameless,  irreproachable,  unblemished,  un- 
spotted, spotless 95 

Unsteady— undetermined,  unsettled,  unsteady,  waver- 
ing   235 

Untoward — awkward,  cross,  untoward,  crooked,  froward, 

perverse S66 

Untbuth— untruth,  falsehood,  falsity,  lie 678 

Uncttebable — unspeakable,  ineffable,  unutterable,  in- 
expressible    678 

Unwilling — averse,  unwilling,  backward,  loath,  reluc- 
tant     104 

Unwobtht — unworthy,  worthless 644 

To  Upbbaid — to  blame,  reprove,  reproach,  upbraid,  cen- 
sure, condemn 66 

Upon — above,  over,  upon,  beyond  S13 

Upbiohtness — ^honesty,  uprightness,  integrity,  probity,     530 

Ufbiohtness — rectitude,  uprightness    582 

Upboab — bustle,  tumult,  uproar 226 

Urbanity — ^urbanity,  suavity '. .    195 

To  Ubge— to  encourage,  animate,  incite,   impel,  urge, 

stimulate,  instigate 860 

Urgent — ^pressing,  urgent,  importunate 187 

Usage — usage,  custom,  prescription    S79 

Usage — treatment,  usage 489 

Use — advantage,  benefit,  utility,  service,  avail,  use  ... ,    487 

To  Use — to  employ,  use 488 

To  Use  endeavours — to  laboi,  take  pains  or  trouble, 

use  endeavours 385 

Usually — commonly,  generally,  frequently,  usually. . . .  378 
To  Usubf — to    appropriate,    usurp,    arrogate,    assume ' 

ascribe 241 

Utility — advantage,  benefit,  utility,  service,  avail,  use,  487 
To  Utter — to  express,  declare,  signify,  testify,  utter  . .  570 
To  Utter — to  utter,  speak,  articulate,  pronounce 576 

Vacancy — vacancy,  vacuity,  inanity 408 

Vacant — empty,  vacant,  void,  devoid 408 

Vacant — idle,  vacant,  leisure 343 

Vacuity — vacancy,  vacuity,  inanity   408 

Vague— loose,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licentious 279 

Vain— idle,  vain   343 

Vain— vain,  ineffectual,  fruitless , Sap 
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ViUKm— bravayj  eounge,  valour,  gallaatfj 109 

ViLUABiiX — valuable,  precious,  costly 544 

Valvx — value,  worUi,  rate,  price   548 

To  Valux — ^to  value,  priie,  esteem 548 

To  Vahibb— to  disappear,  vanish 609 

Vamitt — pride,  vanity,  conceit    52 

To  VAN(^i8H-^to  conquer,  vanquish,  subdue,  overcome, 

surmotuit    II6 

Vabutkw— change,  variation,  vicissitude 819 

Vuia'^on)       .    . 

Vamikty    J  ^™™t«»n> '»nety , 

Vablibtt — difierence,  variety,  diversity,  medley 817 

Vabioos — difierent,  several,  divers,  sundry,  various  ....   819 

To  Vabnish — to  gloss,  varnish,  palliate 659 

To  Vabt — to  change,  alter,  vary SI9 

To  Vast— to  differ,  vary,  disag^ve,  dissent 99 

Vast — enormous,  huge^  vast,  immense    4l6 

To  Vaont— to  ^bry,  boost,  vaunt 675 

Vbheiient— violent,  furious,  boisterous,  vehement,  im- 
petuous     226 

ViiL— doak,  mask,  blind,  veil 660 

Vblocitt — quickness,  swiftness,  fleetness,  celerity,    ra- 
pidity, velocity 288 

Vknal — venal,  mercenary,  hireling 401 

To  Venesatb — to  adore,  reverence,  venerate,  revere  . .     25 

VxMiAi. — ^venial,  pardonable    171 

VxNOM — poison,  venom    642 

To  Vkwtokb— to  hasard,  venture,  risk 155 

Vkracit7 — truth,  veracity 679 

Vkkbai, — verbal,  vocal,  oral 581 

Tkbos — border,    edge,    rim  or   brim,    brink,    margin, 

verge I68 

Vbstige— mar^  trace,  vestige,  footstep,  track    560 

To  Vbx — ^to  displease,  vex,  ofiend   77 

To  Vix — ^to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  tantaUxe,  torment 88 

Vkxation — vexation,  mortiiication,  chagrin 84 

Vkxatioub — troublesome,  irksome,  vexatious 509 

VicB — crime,  vice,  sin 84 

TiCB— impofeeiaon,  defect,  fault,  vice. . . .  ^ 87 

VreiNiTT — ^nd^bourhood,  vidnity 638 

ViciasiTinDX— change,  variation,  vidssitude 819 

Victor — conqueror,  victor   97 

To  Vis — to  contend,  strive,  vie 97 

ViKw — ^view,  survey,  prospect 606 

ViEir — view,  prospect,  landscape 6O6 

ToViKW — to  look,  see,  behold,  view,  eye 6IO 

ViaiLANT — wakeful,  watchful,  vigilant 612 

ViooB— eneJ^,  force,  vigor 450 

V11.S — base,  mean,  vile 122 

To  Vitmr — to  revile,  vilify 64 

To  ViNDiOATK — ^to  assert,  maintain,  vindicate 551 

To  VnroicATB^to  avenge,  revenge,  vindicate 80 

To  VnawcATB — to  defend,  protect,  vindicate I68 

ViHDicnVB — resentfiol,  revengeful,  vindictive   80 

To  VioJLATB — to  infiinge,  violate,  transgress 649 
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ViOLBMOE — ^fiwce,  vioknce 226 

ViOLiNX — ^violent,  furious,  boisterous,  vehement,  impe- 
tuous    226 

VisAOB — ^&ce,  ooimtenance,  visage 60^ 

VisiBLB— apparent,  visible,  dear,  plain,  obvious,  evident, 

manifest  604 

Vision — ^vision,  t^jparition,  phantom,  spectre,  ghost  ....  607 

ViBiONABT — enthusiast,  fanatic,  visionary 88 

Visitant  > 

V18ITOB    I  g"^' 'iataotj 'ifflttw   624 

ViTACioos— lively,  sprightly,  vivadous,  sportive,  meny, 

jocund 474 

Vivacity — animation,  life,  vivadty,  spirit 426 

Vivid — dear,  ludd,  bright,  vivid    602 

VocABULABY— dictionary,  lexicon,  vocabulary,  glossary, 

nomenclature   583 

Vocal — verbal,  vocal,  oral 581 

VoiCB — vote,  su£&age,  voice 582 

Void— empty,  vacant,  void,  devoid 408 

Volatility — ^lightness,  levity,  flightiness,  voktility,  gid- 
diness    475 

Voldntabily — ^willingly,  voluntarily,  spontaneously  ..    188 

Voluntary— gratuitous,  voluntary 550 

Voluptuaby — sensualist,  voluptuary,  epicure   454 

VoBACiouB— rapadous,  ravenous,  vcnvcious 647 

Votb — vote,  sufirage,  vdce 682 

To  Vouch — to  a£9rm,  asseverate,  assiu*,   vouch,   aver, 

protest    550 

VoYAOE— journey,  travd,  voyage    347 

VuLOAB— common,  vulgar,  ordinary,  mean    378 

Wagbs — allowance,  stipend,  salary,  wages,  hire,  pay 145 

To  Vt'^AiT  SOB — to  await  or  wait  for,  look  for,  expect  . .    512 
To  Wait  on — to  accompany,  escort,  attend,  wait  on ... .    626 

Wakepcl — wakeful,  watchful,  vigilant 612 

Walk — carriage,  gait,  walk 137 

Wan — ^pale,  pallid,  wan    445 

To  Wandee — to  deviate,  wander,  swerve,  stray go 

To  Wandbb — ^to   wander,   stroll,    ramble,   rove,   roam, 

nmge   190 

Want — poverty,  indigence,  want,  need,  penury 4i  1 

To  Want — to  want,  need,  lack  413 

Wabe — commodity,  goods,  merchandize,  ware  401 

Wablike — martial,  military,  warlike,  soldier-like 399 

Wabm — hearty,  warm,  sincere,  cordial    536 

Wabmth — fire,  heat,  warmth,  glow    6OO 

WABNiNo^admonition,  warning,  caution 188 

To  Wabbant — to  guarantee,  be  security,  be  responsible, 

warrant . .  -. 173 

Waby — cautious,  wary,  circumspect    533 

To  Waste — to  spend,  expend,  waste,  dissipate,  squander,  409 

To  Waste — to  consume,  destroy,  waste 644 

To  Watch — to  guard,  defend,  watch 169 

To  Watch— to  observe;  watch 612 

Watchful — wakeful,  watchful,  vigilant    612 
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Watbbuan — seaman,  watenuan,  sailor,  mariner,  boat- 
man, ferryman 398 

Wavk — ^wave,  billow,  surge,  breaker 482 

To  Waybb— to  scruple,  hesitate,  waver,  fluctuate 47 

WAVBRiNo^undetermined,  unsettled,  unsteady,  waver- 
ing     235 

Wat — way,  manner,  method,  mode,  course,  means 308 

Wat — ^way,  road,  route,  coiurse 808 

Wbak — weak,  feeble,  infirm   443 

To  Weaken — to  weaken,  enfeeUe,  debilitate,  enervate, 

invalidate 444 

Weakness — ^imperfection,    weakness,     firailty,     fitiling, 

foible    87 

Wealth — riches,  wealth,  opulence,  affluence 403 

Weapons — arms,  weapons 112 

Weariness — ^fatigue,  lassitude,  weariness 445 

WEAaisoMB— wearisome,  tiresome,  tedious 446' 

To  Weabt — ^to  weaiy,  tire,  jade,  harass 445 

Wedding — ^marriage,  wedding,  nuptials 28 

Wedlock — marriage,  matrimony,  wedlock 28 

To  Weep — to  cry,  weep 593 

Weight — signification,  avail,  importance,  consequence, 

weight,  moment 573 

Weight — weight,  heaviness,  gravity 446 

Weight — weight,  burden,  load 446 

Weiohtt — heavy,  burdensome,  weighty,  ponderous  ....  446 
Wbli^bbino — ^well-being,  welfare,  prosperity,  happiness,  484 

Welcome — acceptable,  grateful,  welcome 248 

Welfabb— well-being,  welfare,  prosperity,  happiness  . .    484 

To  Wheedle — to  coax,  wheedle,  cajole,  fawn 674 

Whim — freak,  whim , 468 

Whimsical — fanciful,  fantastical,  whimsical,  capricious,  468 

To  Whiel — to  turn,  wind,  whirl,  twirl,  writhe 368 

Whole— all,  whole 273 

Whole — whole,  entire,  complete,  total,  integral    326 

Wholesome — ^healthy,  wholesome,  salubrious,  salutary. .  440 

Wicked — bad,  evil,  wicked 92 

Wicked — wicked,  unjust,  iniquitous,  nefarious 93 

Wide— large,  broad,  wide    415 

Will — vriU,  testament 146 

To  Will— to  wiU,  wish 138 

WiLLiNOLT — ^willingly,  volunttuily,  spontaneously  ....   138 

Wilt — cunning,  craf^,  subtle,  sly,  wily    669 

To  Win — ^to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win,  earn 484 

To  Wind— to  turn,  wind,  whirl,  twiri,  writhe 368 

Wisdom— wisdom,  prudence 491 


To  Wish — to  desire,  widi,  long  for,  hanker  after  ....;.  138 

To  Wish— to  will,  wish igg 

Wit — ingenuity,  wit    ...,,  9 

Wit — wit,  humor,  satire,  irony,  burlesque 8 

To  Withdraw — to  recede,    retreat,  retire,    withdraw, 

secede 275 

To  Withstand — to  oppose,  resist,  withstand,  thwart  , .  74 
Without  intermission — incessantly,  unceasingly,  un- 
interruptedly, without  in- 
termission.   282 

Witness — deponent,  evidence,  witness 556 

Woeful — Piteous,  doleful,  woeful,  rueful 506 

Wonder — wonder,  admiration,   surprise,  astonishment, 

amazement 495 

Wonder — wonder,  miracle,  marvel,  prodigy,  monster  . .  495 

Wooer — clover,  suitor,  wooer 462 

Word— promise,  engagement,  word 223 

Word— word,  term,  expression    581 

Work — work,  labor,  toil,  drudgery S85 

Work — production,  performance,  work S86 

Work — work,  operation 385 

WoRLDLT — secular,  temporal,  worldly 38 

To  Worship — to  adore,  worship 25 

Worth — desert,  merit,  worth 545 

Worth — value,  worth,  rate,  price 54S 

Worthless — unworthy,  worthless 544 

To  Wrangle — to  jangle,  jar,  wrangle 101 

Wrath — anger,  resentment,  wrath,  ire,  indignation ....  79 
To  Wbbnch  1  to  turn,  bend,  twist,  distort,  wring,  wrest. 

To  Wbebt    J      wrench s68 

Wbetchbd — unhappy,  miserable,  wretched 507 

To  Wring — to  turn,  bend,  twist,  distort,  wring,  wrest, 

wrench   , s68 

Writer— writer,  penman,  scribe    897 

Writer — writer,  author , .  397 

Writhe — ^to  turn,  wind,  whirl,  twirl,  writhe 368 

Wrong — injustice,  injury,  wrong    216 

Yet — however,  yet,  nevertheless,  notwithstanding ....  27s 

To  Yield — to  afibrd,  produce,  yield   389 

To  Yield— to  bear,  yield 388 

To  Yield — to  comply,  conform,  yield,  submit   126 

To  Yield — to  give  up,  deliver,  surrender,  yield,  cede, 

concede g^g 

Yielding— compliant,  yielding,  submissive 126 

Youthful — ^youthful,  juvenile,  puerile 492 
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EXPLAINED. 


SOUL,  MIND. 

These  terms,  or  the  equivalents  to  them,  have  been 
employed  by  til'  civilized  nations  to  designate  that 
part  m  human  nature  which  is  distinct  from  matter. 
The  Smdt  however,  from  the  German  aeele,  &c. 
and  the  Greek  (dt»  to  live,  like  the  anima  of  the 
Latin  which  comes  from  the  Greek  afyi/xo;  wind  or 
breath,  is  represented  to  our  minds  by  the  subtlest 
or  most  ethereal  of  sensible  objects,  namely,  breath 
or  spirit,  and  denotes  properly  the  qwckening  or  vital 
principle.  Mind,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  Greek 
(th»s,  which  signifies  strength,  is  that  sort  of  power 
which  is  closely  allied  to,  and  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pendant upon,  corporeal  organization :  the  former  is, 
therefore,  the  immortal,  and  the  latter  the  mortal,  part 
of  us ;  the  former  connects  us  with  angels,  the  latter 
with  brutes ;  in  this  latter  we  distinguish  nothing  but 
the  power  of  receiving  impressions  from  external  ob- 
jects, which  we  call  ideas,  and  which  we  have  in  com- 
mon with  the  brutes. 

There  are  minute  philosophers,  who,  from  their 
extreme  anxiety  after  truth,  deny  that  we  possess  any 
thing  more  than  what  this  poor  composition  of  flesh 
and  blood  can  give  us ;  and  yet,  methmks,  sound  phi- 
losophy would  teach  us  that  we  ought  to  prove  the 
tnitn  of  one  position,  before  we  assert  the  falsehood  of 
its  oppodte ;  and  consequently  that  if  we  deny  that 
we  have  any  thing  but  what  is  material  in  us,  we 
ought  first  to  prove  that  the  material  is  suffident  to 
produce  the  reasoning  faculty  of  man.  Now  it  is  upon 
this  very  impossibility  of  finding  any  thing  in  matter 
as  an  adequate  cause  for  the  production  of  the  soul, 
that  it  is  conceived  to  be  an  entirely  distinct  principle. 
If  we  had  only  the  mind,  that  is,  an  aggregate  of  ideas 
or  sensible  images,  such  as  is  possessed  by  the  brutes, 
it  would  be  no  difficirity  to  conceive  of  this  as  purely 
material,  since  die  act  of  receiving  images  is  but  a 
pwsive  act,  suited  to  the  inactive  property  of  matter : 
but  when  the  soul  turns  in  upon  itself,  and  creates  for 
itself  by  abstraction,  combination,  and  deduction,  a 
worid  of  new  objects,  it  proves  itself  to  be  the  most 
active  of  all  principles  in  the  universe ;  it  then  posi- 


tively acts  upon  matter  instead  of  being  acted  upon 
by  it. 

'But  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  distinction  drawn  be- 
tween the  words  sottl  and  mind,  I  simply  wish  to  show 
that  the  vulgar  and  the  philosophical  use  of  these 
terms  altogeuer  accord,  and  are  both  founded  on  the 
true  nature  of  things.  Poets  and  phflosophers  speak 
of  the  soul  in  the  same  strain,  as  the  active  and 
living  principle ; 

Man's  tout  in  a  perpetual  motion  flows. 

And  to  no  outward  cause  that  motion  owes.  Dsnham. 

In  bashful  coyness,  or  in  maiden  pride. 

The  soft  return  conceai'd,  save  wnen  it  stole 

In  side-long  glances  from  her  downcast  eyes, 

Or  from  her  swelling  tout  in  stifled  sighs.    Thomson. 

*  The  soul  consists  of  many  faculties,  as  the  under- 
standing, and  the  will,  with  all  the  senses,  both  out- 
ward and  inward ;  or,  to  s^eak  more  philosophically, 
the  soul  can  exert  herself  m  many  dmerent  ways  of 
action.'  Addison.  The  ancients  though  unaided  by 
the  light  of  divine  revelation,  yet  represented  the  souf 
as  a  distinct  principle.  The  Pysche  of  the  Greeks, 
which  was  the  name  they  gave  to  the  human  soul,  was 
feigned  to  be  one  of  their  incorporeal  or  celestial  beings. 
The  anima  of  the  Latins  was  taken  precisely  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  soul,  by  which  it  was  distin- 
guished from  the  animus  or  mind.  Thus  the  emperor 
Adrian  is  sud  on  his  d3nng  bed  to  have  addressed  his 
soul  in  words  which  clearly  denote  what  he  thought  of 
its  independent  existence. 

Animula  vagula,  blandula,  , 
Que  nunc  abibis  in  loca  ? 
Hospes  comesque  carporis, 
Pallidula,  rigida,  undula. 
Nee  (ut  soles)  dabis  joca ! 

The  mind  being  considered  as  an  attribute  to  the 
soul  is  taken  sometimes  for  one  faculty,  and  sometimes 
for  another;  as  for  the  understanding,  when  we  say  a 
person  is  not  in  his  right  mind ; 

I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man ; 

I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind.    Shaxsfeake. 
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Sometimes  for  the  intellectual  power ; 

I  thought  the  eternal  mind 

Had  made  u8  maBters.    Dryden. 

Or  for  the  intellectual  eapucity  { 

We  say  that  learning's  endless,  and  blame  fate 

For  not  allowing  life  a  longer  date. 

He  did  the  utmost  bounds  of  knowledge  find. 

He  found  them  not  so  large  as  was  his  mind.  Cowley. 

Or  for  the  imagination  or  conception ;  *  In  the  judg- 
ment of  Aristotle  and  Bacon,  the  true  poet  forms  his 
imitations  of  nature  after  a  model  of  ideal  perfection, 
which  perhaps  has  no  existence  but  in  his  own  mind.'' 
Beattie. 

Sometimes  the  word  mind  is  employed  to  denote 
the  operations  of  the  thinking  faculty,  the  thoughts 
or  opinions ; 

The  ambiguous  god. 
In  these  mysterious  words  his  mind  exprest, 
Some  truths  revealed,  in  terms  involved  the  rest 

Dbyoev. 
The  earth  was  not  of  my  mind 
If  you  suppose  as  fearing  you,  it  shook.  Shaksfeake. 

Or  the  will,  ehoioe,  detenninadon,  as  in  the  colloquial 
pIuTMe  to  h>ve  a  mind  to  do  a  thing ;  '  All  the  aigu> 
meats  to  a  good  life  will  be  very  insignificaat  to  a  man 
that  hath  a  mind  to  be  wicked,  when  remission  of  sins 
may  be  had  on  such  cheap  terms.'  Tillotson.  '  Our 
questioD  is,  vbetber  all  be  sin  which  is  done  without 
direction  by  Scripture,  and  not  whether  the  IsraeUtes 
did  at  any  time  amiss  by  following  th«r  own  minds 
without  asking  counsel  of  God.^  Hookeb. 

Sometimes  it  stands  for  the  memory,  as  in  the  fami- 
liar expressions  to  call  to  mind,  put  in  mind,  &c. ; 
'  The  kif^  kpows  their  disposition ;  a  mudl  touch  will 
put  him  in  mind  of  them."  Bacon. 

These,  and  mote  than  I  to  mind  can  bring, 
Menakas  has  not  yet  forgot  to  sing.    Dbtden. 

'  They  will  put  him  in  tmnd  of  his  own  waking 
thoughts,  ere  these  dreams  had  as  yet  made  their  im- 
piessiotps  Qifk  his  fancy.''  Atyekbury. 

A  wholesome  law,  time  out  of  mind; 

Had  been  confirm  d  by  fate's  decree.    Swift. 

Lftsdy,  the  mind  is  eoaaidered  as  the  seat  of  all 
the  faewties ;  *  Every  faculty  is  a  ^tinct  taste  in  the 
mndi  and  h*th  objects  accommodated  t»  its  p^mer 
relish.'  Addison.  And  also  of  die  pasatuu  or  anec- 
tions ; 

E'en  frotti  th^  body's  punty,  the  mind 
Receives  a  secret  sympathetic  aid.    Thomson. 

<  This  word,  bein;  often  used  tot  the  soul  giving 
life,  is  attributed  abusively  to  madmen,  when  we  say 
thai  they  are  of  a  distracted  tmnd,  instead  of  a  broken 
vwdenrtandiug ;  which  woi<d  mind  we  use  also  for  opi- 
nion«  as  I  am  of  this  or  that  mind ,-  and  sometimes 
for  men''s  conditions  or  virtues,  as  he  is  of  an  honest 
mind,  or  a  man  of  a  just  mind ;  soBietim^  for  affec- 
tion, as  X  do  this  for  my  mind'*  sake^  8tc.  ^Kalegh. 


The  sottl  being  the  better  part  of  a  man  is  taken  for 
the  man's  self,  as  Horace  says,  in  allusion  to  his  friend 
Virgil ;  '  £t  serves  animse  dimidium  mese :'  hence  the 
term  is  figuratively  extended  in  its  application  to  de- 
note a  human  being ;  *  The  moral  is  the  case  of  every 
seul  of  us.'  L'^EsTBAKSE.  It  is  a  republic ;  there  are 
in  it  a  hundred  burgeois,  and  about  a  thousand  souls  i 
'  The  poor  soul  sat  singing  by  a  sycamore  tree.'  Shak- 
SPEASE.     Or  the  individual  m  general ; 

Join  voices,  all  ye  living  touts.    Ye  birds 

That  singing  up  to  heaven-gate  ascend 

Bear  on  your  wings,  and  in  your  notes  his  praise. 

MiLTOH. 

Also  what  is  exedlent,  the  essential  or  principal  part 
of  a  thing,  the  spirit ;  '  Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world 
both  eye,  and  soul.^  Milton.  '  He  has  the  very  soul 
of  bounty.'  Shakspeare. 

There  is  some  loul  of  goodness  in  things  evil. 
Would  men  observlngly  distil  it  out    Shakspeare. 


INCORPOREAL,  UNBODIED,  IMMA. 
TERIAL,  SPIRITUAL. 

Incorporeal,  from  corpus  a  body,  marks  the 
quality  of  not  belonging  to  the  body,  or  having  any 
properties  in  common  with  it;  unbodied  denotes 
the  state  of  being  without  the  body,  or  not  inclosed 
in  a  body ;  a  thing  may  therefore  be  incorporeal  with- 
out being  tmbodted ;  but  not  vice  versd  ;  the  soul  of 
man  is  incorporeal,  but  not  unbodied,  daring  his 
natural  life ; 

Th'  unbodi»d  spirit  flies 
And  lodges  where  it  lights  in  man  or  beast.    Dbtdbit. 

IncorporeeU  is  used  in  regard  to  Hvii^  things,  par- 
ticularly by  way  of  ccKssparisea,  widi  corporeal  or 
human  beings ; 

Of  sense,  whereby  they  hear,  see,  smell,  touch,  taste. 

Tasting,  concoct,  digest,  assimilate. 

And  corporeaji  to  incorporeal  turn.     Milton. 

Henee  w«  apeak  ef  ineorporeal  agency,  «r  ineorporeed 
agents,  in  rderenoe  to  such  b«u^  as  are  supposed  to 
act  in  iksu  world  without  the  help  of  the  body ;  « Sense 
and  perc^tion  must  necessarily  proceed  rtotA  some 
imiorporeai  substanee  within  us.  Bxntley.  But  im- 
motertoZ  is  aj^lied  to  inanimate  oi^ceta ; 

O  thou  great  arbiter  of  life  and  death. 

Nature's  immortal,  immaterial  sun  i 

Thy  call  I  follow  to  the  land  unknown.    T'odko. 

Men  are  corporeal  as  men,  spirits  ne  incorporeal ; 
the  body  is  the  material  part  dSmxa,  the  sotd  his 
immaterial  part :  whatever  external  object  acts  upon 
the  senses  is  material ;  but  the  actim  o£  the  mind  on 
itself,  and  its  results  are  aU  immaterial:  the  earth, 
sun^  moon,  &c.  aie  termed  material ,-  but  the  impes- 
«oas  which  they  make  ob  ^e  mind,  that  is,  our  ideaa 
of  them»  are  immaterial. 
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The  WteorpoTMil  and  iMimUericU  hitve  ahrayi  » 
idstiTe  aenae;  thfi  apirituai  u  that  which  k  pod- 
tire  :  God  is  a  apirituai,  not  prmwriy  an  tneerporwU 
■or  immaterial  being :  the  a^els  are  likewise  deag- 
nated,  in  genend,  as  the  tpiritueU  inhabitanta  of 
HeaTen ;  *  All  creatinefl  as  wdl  spiritual  as  corporeal 
dedue  their  abwdute  dependance  upon  the  fiTst  author 
of  all  being*,  the  only  self-existent  Grod.'  Bkntlby. 
Aldioiif^  when  spoken  of  in  regard  to  men,  they  B>ay 
be  denominated  incorporeal; 

Thus  incorporeal  spirits  to  smallest  forms 
Reduc'd  toeir  shapes  inamsiige.    Milton. 

The  epithet  spiritual  has,  however,  been  improperly 
or  figuratively  applied  to  objects  in  the  sense  or  im- 
material ;  '  Echo  is  a  great  argument  of  the  spiritual 
essence  of  sounds ;  for  if  it  were  corporeal,  the  re- 
percusrion  should  be  created  by  like  instruments  with 
the  original  sound.^  Bacom. 


SPIRITUOUS,  SPIRITED,  SPIRITUAL, 
GHOSTLY. 

Spirituous  ognifies  having  the  spirit  separated 
from  the  gross  particles  of  the  body,  after  the 
manner  of  spirituous  tiquors ;  '  The  spirituous  and 
benign  matter  most  apt  for  generation.^  Smith 
on  Old  Age.  Spirited  is  applicable  to  the  animal 
spirits  of  either  men  or  brutes ;  a  person  or  a  horse 
may  be  spirited ;  and  also  in  a  moral  application  in 
the  sense  of  vivacious,  or  calculated  to  rouse  the 
spirit;  <I>iYden''8  translation  of  Virgil  is  noble 
and  spirited.  Pope.  What  is  spiritual  is  after 
die  manner  of  a  spirit;  and  what  is  ghostly  is 
like  a  ghost ;  although  originally  the  same  in  mean- 
ing, the  former  being  derived  from  the  Latin  spi- 
rUus,  and  the  latter  nom  the  German  geist,  and  both 
signifying  what  is  not  corporeal,  yet  they  have  ac- 
quired a  difference  of  apphcation.  Spiritual  objects 
are  distinguished  generally  &om  those  of  sense ;  '  Vir- 
ginity is  better  than  the  married  life,  not  that  it  is 
more  holy,  but  that  it  is  a  jfreedom  from  care8,  an 
opportumty  to  spend  more  time  in  spiritual  employ- 
ments.'' Taylok  (Holy  Living).  Hence  it  is  that  the 
word  spiritual  is  opposed  to  the  temporal ;  '  She  loves 
them  as  her  spiritual  children,  and  they  reverence 
ha  as  their  smritual  mother,  with  an  affection  far 
above  that  of  tne  fondest  friend.^  Law. 

Thou  art  reverend 
Touching  thy  ^ritual  function,  not  thy  life. 

Shakspbake. 

Gkoetly  is  more  immediately  opposed  to  the  carnal 
or  the  seoilar,  and  is  therefore  a  term  of  more  solemn 
import  than  spirittuU ;  '  The  grace  of  the  spirit  is 
BMKh  more  precious  iban  worldly  benefits,  and  our 
ghostly  evils  of  greater  importance  than  harm  which 
ths  bcidy  feeledi.  Hooxeb.  '  To  deny  me  the  ghostly 
oontfort  of  my  chajd«ns  seems  a  greater  barbarity 
than  is  ever  used  by  Christians.'  E.  Charles. 


UNDERSTANDING,  INTELLECT, 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Understanding  beii^  the  Saxon  w<Hrd,  is  emidov«d 
to  describe  a  famUiar  and  easy  operation  of  the  mind  in 
forming  distinct  ideas  of  things.  InteUeet,  which  is  of 
Latin  derivation,  is  employed  to  mark  the  same  opera- 
tion in  regard  to  higher  and  more  abstruse  obieets.  The 
understanding  applies  to  Ui«  first  exereue  of  the 
rational  powers :  it  is  therefore  aptly  said  of  chUdren 
and  savages  that  they  emjdoy  their  understandings 
on  the  simple  objects  of  perception ;  a  child  uses  his 
understanding  to  distinguish  the  dhnensions  of  ob- 
jects, or  to  apply  the  right  names  to  the  things  that 
come  bef<»re  nis  notice ;  '  By  understanding  I  mean 
that  &cul^  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  ^>prdiend  the 
objects  of  knowledge,  generals  as  well  a*  partkuhurs, 
absent  things  as  well  as  present,  and  to  judge  of  their 
truth  or  falsehood,  good  or  evil.'  Wilkins. 

Intellect,  being  a  matured  state  of  the  understand- 
ing, is  most  jHToperly  applied  to  the  efiferts  ai  those 
who  have  their  powers  i»  full  vigour :  we  spedt  of  ttfl- 
derstanding  as  the  characteristic  distinction  between 
man  and  brute ;  '  The  light  within  t»  is  (since  the 
fall)  become  darkness ;  and  the  tmdersttmding,  tlurt 
should  be  eyes  to  the  blind  faculty  of  the  will,  is  bhad 
itself.'  South.  But  human  beings  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  measure  of  their  intelteet ; 
'  All  those  arts  and  inventions  which  vulgar  minds 
gaze  at,  the  ingenious  pursue,  and  all  admire,  are 
but  the  reliques  of  an  intellect  defaced  with  an  and 
dme.'  South.  We  may  expect  the  youngest  children 
to  employ  an  understanding  accordii^  to  the  oppor- 
tunities  which  they  have  of  using  their  senses ;  one  is 
gratified  in  seeing  great  intellect  m  youth. 

Intellect  and  intelligence,  are  derived  from  the 
same  word ;  but  intellect  describes  the  power  itself, 
and  intelligence  the  exercise  of  that  power :  the  in- 
teUect  may  be  hidden,  but  the  intelligence  brings  it 
to  light ; 

Silent  as  the  ecstatic  bliss 
Of  souls,  that  by  intelligence  converse.    Otwat. 

Hence  we  speak  oS  intelligence  as  displayed  in  the 
countenance  of  a  child  whose  looks  evince  that  he  has 
exerted  his  intellect,  and  thereby  proved  that  it  exists. 
Hence  it  arises  that  the  word  intelligence  has  been 
employed  in  the  sense  of  knowledge  or  information, 
because  these  are  the  express  fruits  of  intelligence: 
we  must  know  by  means  of  intelligence ;  but  we  may 
be  ignorant  with  a  great  share  of  intellect. 

Understanding  and  intelligence  admit  of  comparison 
in  the  sense  of  acquaintance  between  two  or  more  persons 
as  to  each  other's  views,  and  a  consequent  harmony  and 
concert ;  but  the  former  term  is  applied  to  the  ordi- 
tiary  concerns  of  life,  and  the  harmonious  intercourse 
of  men,  as  in  the  phrase  to  be  on  terms  of  a  good 
understanding ;  *  He  hoped  the  loyalty  of  his  sub- 
jects would  concur  with  mm  in  the  preserving  a  good 
understandinghetyreen  him  and  his  subjects.'  Claren- 
don. InteUigence,  on  the  other  hand,  is  particularly 
applicable  to  persons  who,  beingobliged  to  co-opetate  at 
b2 
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a  distance  from  each  oth»,  hdd  a  commerce  of  in- 
formation, or  get  to  understand  each  other  by  means 
of  mutual  information ;  '  It  was  perceived  that  there 
had  not  been  in  the  catholics  so  much  foresight  as  to 
provide  that  true  intelligence  might  pass  between 
them  of  what  was  done.^  Hookeb. 


Let  all  the  passages 
Be  well  sectired,  that  no  inteUigtnee 
May  pass  between  the  prince  and  them. 


Den HAM. 


superiority  of  intellects,  who  always  passed  the  evening 
together.''  Johnson.  Genius  qualifies  a  person  for  th^ 
most  exalted  efforts  of  the  human  mind ;  '  Thomson 
thinks  in  a  peculiar  train,  and  always  thinks  as  a  man 
of  genius.''  Johnson.  Talent  quuifies  a  person  for 
the  active  duties  and  employments  of  lifts ;  '  It  is 
commonly  thought  that  the  sagacity  of  these  fathers 
(the  Jesuits)  in  discovering  the  talent  of  a  young 
student  has  not  a  little  contributed  to  the  figure  which 
their  order  has  made  in  the  world.'  Budgell. 


INTELLECT,  GENIUS,  TALENT. 

Intellect,  in  Latin  intellectus,  &om  intelUgo  to 
understand,  signifying  the  gift  of  understandisq^,  as 
opposed  to  mere  instinct  or  impulse,  is  here  the  generic 
term,  as  it  includes  in  ite  own  meaning  that  of  the 
two  others :  there  canj}ot  be  genius  or  talent  without 
intellect ;  but  there  may  be  intellect  without  genius 
or  talent:  a  man  of  intellect  distinguishes  himself 
from  the  common  herd  of  mankind,  by  the  acuteness 
of  his  observation,  the  accuracy  of  his  judgement,  the 
originality  of  his  conceptions,  and  other  peculiar  at- 
tributes of  mental  power;  genius  in  Latin  genitts, 
from  gigno  to  be  bom,  signifying  that  which  is  pecu- 
liarly bom  with  us,  is  a  particular  bent  of  the  intel- 
lect, which  disdnguishes  a  man  from  every  other  indi- 
vidual; talent,  which  from  raKarrov  and  talentum  a 
Greek  coin  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds,  is  now  em- 
ployed in  the  figurative  language  of  our  Saviour  for 
that  particular  modus  or  modification  of  the  intel- 
lect, which  is  of  practical  utiUty  to  the  possessor. 
Intellect  sometimes  runs  through  a  family,  and  becomes 
as  it  were  an  hereditary  portion :  genius,  is  not  of  so 
communicable  a  nature ;  it  is  that  tone  of  the  thinking 
faculty  which  ia  altogether  individual  in  its  character ; 
it  is  opposed  to  every  thing  artificial,  acquired,  cir- 
cumstantial, or  incidental ;  it  is  a  pure  spark  of  the 
Divine  flame,  which  raises  the  possessor  above  all  his 
fellow  mortals ;  it  is  not  expanded,  like  intellect,  to 
many  objecto ;  for  in  its  very  nature  it  is  contracted 
withm  a  very  short  space ;  and,  like  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  when  concentrated  within  a  focus,  it  gains  in 
streiu^h  what  it  loses  in  expansion. 

We  consider  intellect  as  it  generally  respects  spe- 
culation and  abstraction ;  but  genius  as  it  respects  the 
operations  of  the  imagination ;  talent  as  it  respects  the 
exercise  or  acquirements  of  the  mind.  A  man  of  intel- 
lect may  be  a  good  writer ;  but  it  requires  a  genius 
for  poetry  to  be  a  poet,  a  genius  for  painting  to  be  a 
painter,  a  genius  for  sculpture  to  be  a  statuary,  and 
the  like :  it  requires  a  talent  to  learn  languages ;  it 
requires  a  talent  for  the  stage  to  be  a  good  actor; 
some  have  a  talent  for  imitation,  others  a  talent  for 
humour.  Intellect,  in  ite  strict  sense,  is  seen  only  in 
a  mature  state ;  genius  or  talent  may  be  discovered 
in  its  earliest  dawn :  we  speak  in  gena»l  of  the  intel- 
lect of  a  man  only ;  but  we  may  speak  of  the  genius 
or  talent  of  a  youth  ;  intellect  qualifies  a  person  for 
conversation,  and  affords  him  great  enjoyment;  'There 
vas  a  select  set,   supposed  to  be  distinguished  by 


GIFT,  ENDOWMENT,  TALENT. 

Gift,  and  endowment  both  refer  to  the  act  o£ giving 
and  endowing,  and  of  course  include  the  idea  of  some- 
thing given,  and  something  received :  the  word  talent 
conveys  no  such  collateral  idea.  When  we  speak  of  a 
gift,  we  refer  in  our  minds  to  a  giver ; 

But  Heaven  its  gifts  not  all  at  once  bestows. 
These  years  with  wisdom  crowns,  with  action  those. 

Pops. 

When  we  speak  of  an  endoioment,  we  refer  in  our 
minds  to  the  receiver ;  '  A  brute  arrives  at  a  point  of 
perfection  that  he  can  never  pass ;  in  a  few  years  he 
nsw  all  the  endowments  he  is  capable  of  Addison. 
When  we  speak  of  a  talent  {v.  Intellect)  we  only 
think  of  ite  mtrinsic  quality  or  worth ;  <  Mr.  Locke 
has  an  admirable  reflection  upon  the  difference  of  wit 
and  judgement,  whereby  he  endeavours  to  show  the 
reason  why  they  are  not  always  the  talents  of  the 
same  person.'  Addison. 

The  gift  is  either  supernatural  or  natural ;  the  en- 
dowment is  only  natural.  The  primitive  Christians 
received  various  gifts  through  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  the  gift  of  tongues,  the  gift  of 
heahng,  &c.  There  are  some  men  who  have  a  pecu- 
liar gift  of  utterance ;  beauty  of  person,  and  corpo- 
real agility,  are  endowments  with  which  some  are 
peculiarly  invested. 

The  word  gift  excludes  the  idea  of  any  thing  ac- 
quired by  exertion ;  it  is  that  which  is  communicated 
to  us  altogether  independent  of  ourselves,  and  enables 
us  to  arrive  at  that  perfection  in  any  art  which  could 
not  be  attained  any  other  way.  Speech  is  denomi- 
nated a  general  gift,  inasmucn  as  it  is  given  to  the 
whole  human  race  m  distinction  from  the  brutes  ;  but 
the  gift  of  utterance  is  a  peculiar  gift  granted  to  indi- 
viduals, in  distinction  ttom  others,  which  may  ,be 
exerted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind;  Endowments, 
though  inherent  in  us,  are  not  independent  of  exer- 
tions ;  they  are  qualities  which  admit  of  improvement 
by  being  used ;  they  are  in  fact  the  gifts  of  nature, 
which  serve  to  ad(»m  and  elevate  the  possessor,  when 
employed  for  a  good  purpose.  Talents  are  either 
natural  or  acquired,  or  in  some  measure  of  a  mixed 
nature;  they  denote  powers  without  specifying  tiie 
source  from  which  they  proceed ;  a  man  may  have  a 
talent  for  music,  for  drawing,  for  mimicry,  and  the 
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like ;  but  this  talent  may  be  the  fruit  of  pracitke  and 
experience,  as  much  as  m  nature. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  an  endotcment  is  a 
gift,  but  a  gift  is  not  always  an  endowment;  and 
that  a  talent  may  also  be  either  a  gift  or  an  endoto- 
fHent,  but  that  it  is  freouently  distinct  from  both.  A 
gifi  or  a  t€Uent  is  iqiplicable  to  corporeal  as  well  as 
c|rirttaal  actioBS ;  ao  endowment  is  applicable  to  cor- 
porad  at  menfad  cnialities.  To  write  a  superior  hand 
u  a  gifi,  kuismacn  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  unattainable 
by  any  force  o£  apfrfication  and  instructiiHi ;  it  is  a 
talent,  inasmiMh  as  it  is  a  power  or  property  worth 
our  possession ;  but  it  is  never  an  endowment.  On 
the  other  hand,  courage,  discernment,  a  strong  imagi- 
nation, and  the  like,  are  both  gifts  and  endowments ; 
and  when  the  intellectual  endowment  displays  itself 
in  any  creative  form,  as  in  the  case  of  poetry,  music, 
or  any  art,  so  as  to  produce  that  which  is  valued  and 
esteemed,  it  becomes  a  talent  to  the  possessor. 


ABILITY,  CAPACITY. 

Ability,  in  French  habiliti,  Latin  habiUtae, 
comes  £rom  able,  habile,  habilis,  and  habeo  to  have, 
because  possession  and  power  are  inseparable.  Ca- 
pacity,  in  French  ca/ptwU^,  Latin  capacitas,  from 
capos  and  capio  to  receive,  marks  the  abstract  quality 
vS  being  able  to  receive  or  hold. 

Ability  is  to  capacity  as  the  genus  to  the  species. 
Ability  comprehends  the  power  of  doing  in  general, 
without  specifying  the  qiudity  or  degree ;  capacity  is 
a  paibcular  kind  of  abilUy. 

Ability  may  be  either  phyncal  or  mental,  capacity, 
when  said  of  persons,  is  mental  only ;  '  Riches  are  of 
no  use,  if  sickness  taketh  from  us  the  ability  a£  en- 
joying them.^  Swift.  <  In  what  I  have  done,  I  have 
radier  ^ven  a  proof  of  my  willingness  and  desire,  than 
cf  my  ability  to  do  him  (Shakspeare)  justice.^  Pope. 

Ability  respects  action,  capacity  respects  thought. 
Ability  always  supposes  something  able  to  be  done ; 
*  I  look  upon  an  able  statesman  out  of  business  tike  a 
huge  whale,  that  will  endeavour  to  overturn  the  ship 
uiuess  he  has  an  empty  cask  to  play  with.^  Steele. 
Capacity  is  a  mental  endowment,  and  always  supposes 
somethi^  ready  to  receive  or  hold ;  '  The  object  is 
too  big  for  our  capacity,  when  we  would  comprehend 
the  circumference  of  a  world.'  Addison.  Hence  we 
say  an  aMe  commander ;  an  able  statesman ;  a  man  of 
a  capacious  mind ;  a  |p%at  capacity  of  thought. 

Ability  is  no  wise  limited  in  its  extent ;  it  may  be 
small  or  great ; 

Of  Billing  thou  hast  got  the  reputation. 

Good  Thyrsis ;  mine  I  yield  to  thy  ability. 

My  heart  doth  seek  another  estimation.    SiSMsr. 

Capacity  of  itself  always  iooplies  a  positive  and 
mpeiior  degree  of  power ;  '  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  capa- 
city seemed  to  have  grasped  all  that  was  revealed  in 
books  before.' HcGHEs.  Although  it  may  be  modified  by 
epithets  to  denote  different  d^rees ;  a  boy  of  capacity 


wiU  have  the  advantage  over  his  school-fellows,  parti- 
cularly if  be  be  classM  with  those  of  a  dull  capacity. 
A  person  may  be  able  to  write  a  letter,  who  is  not 
capable  of  writing  a  book ;  '  St.  Paul  requireth  learn- 
ing in  presbyters,  yea,  such  learning  as  doth  enable 
them  to  exhort  in  doctrine  which  is  sound,  and  to 
disprove  them  that  gainsay  it.  What  meas\u«  of 
ability  in  such  things  shall  serve  to  make  men  capable 
of  that  kind  of  office  he  doth  not  determine.'  Hookes. 
Abilities,  when  used  in  the  phiral  only,  is  confined 
to  the  signification  of  mental  endowments,  and  com- 

{>rehends  the  operations  of  thought  in  general ;  <  As 
or  me,  my  abilities,  if  ever  I  had  any,  are  not  what 
thev  were.  Atxebbury.  Capacity,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  tnat  peculiar  endowment,  that  enlargement  of  im- 
derstanoing,  that  exalts  the  possessor  above  the  rest 
of  mankind ;  '  We  sometimes  repine  at  the  narrow 
limits  prescribed  to  human  capacity.''  Beattie.  Many 
men  have  the  abilities  for  managing  the  concerns  of 
others,  who  would  not  have  the  capacity  for  conducting 
s  concern  of  their  own.  We  should  not  judge  highly 
of  that  man's  abilities  who  could  only  mar  the  mans 
of  others,  but  had  no  capacity  for  conceiving  and  pro- 
posing any  thing  better  in  their  stead. 

A  vivid  imagination,  a  retentive  memory,  an  exube- 
rant flow  of  language,  are  abilities  which  may  be  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  attracting  popular  applause ; 
'  I  grieve  that  our  senate  is  dwindled  into  a  school  of 
rhetoric,  where  men  rise  to  dinil^  their  abilities 
rather  than  to  dehberate.'  Sia  W.  tfoNEs.  But  that 
capacity  which  embraces  a  question  in  all  its  bearings, 
which  surveys  with  a  discriminating  eye  the  mixed 
multitude  of^^  objects  that  demand  attention,  which  is 
accompanied  with  coolness  in  reflecting,  readiness  in 
combining,  quickness  in  inventing,  firmness  in  de- 
ciding, promptitude  in  action,  and  penetration  in  dis- 
cerning, that  is  the  capacity  to  direct  a  state,  which 
is  the  gift  of  but  few ;  '  An  heroic  poem  requires  the 
accomplishment  of  some  extraordinary  undertaking, 
which  requires  the  duty  of  a  soldier,  and  the  capacity 
and  prudence  of  a  general.'  Dryden. 


ABILITY,  FACULTY,  TALENT. 

The  common  idea  of  power  is  what  renders  these 
words  synonymous. 

Ability,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  signifies  that 
which  may  be  derived  either  from  circumstances  or 
otherwise :  faculty,  in  Latin  facultas,  changed  from 
facilitas  faciUty,  which  signifies  doableness,  or  the 
property  of  being  able  to  do  or  bring  about  effects,  is 
a  power  derived  from  nature ;  •  The  vital  faculty  is 
that  by  which  life  is  preserved  and  the  ordinary  func- 
tions of  speech  preserved ;  and  the  animal  faculty  is 
what  conducts  the  operations  of  the  mind.  Qcixcy. 
The  faculty  is  a  permanent  possession,  it  is  held  by  a 
certain  tenure ;  the  ability  is  an  incidental  possession; 
it  is  whatever  we  have  while  we  have  it  at  our  dis- 
posal, but  it  may  vary  in  degree  and  quality  with 
times,  persons,  and  circumstances ;  *  Ability  to  teach 
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t>y  sennons  is  a  grsce  which  God  doth  bestow  on  them 
whom  he  maketn  sufficient  for  the  commendable  di»< 
charffe  of  their  duty."  Hookeb.  The  powers  of  semng 
and  hearing  are  faoulHea  ,■  health,  strength,  and  for- 
tune, are  abilitiea.  The  faculty  is  some  specific  power 
which  is  directed  to  one  single  object ;  it  is  the  power 
of  acting  according  to  a  given  form ; 

No  fruit  our  palate  courts,  or  flow'r  our  smell. 

But  on  its  fragrant  bosom  nations  dwell: 

All  form'd  wiut  proper,^ieiiAtM  to  share 

The  daily  bounties  of  their  Maker's  care.  Jenyks. 

The  ability  is  in  general  the  power  of  doing ;  the 
faculty  therefore  might,  in  the  strict  sense,  be  con- 
sidered as  a  species  of  ability ;  '  Human  ability  is  an 
unequal  match  for  the  violent  and  unforeseen  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  world.*  Blaib. 

A  man  uses  the /acu^^ies  with  which  he  is  endowed; 
he  gives  according  to  his  ability. 

FacuUy  and  talent  both  owe  their  being  to  nature ; 
but  the  faculty  may  be  either  physical  or  mental ;  the 
talent  is  altogether  mental :  the  faculty  of  speech  and 
the  rational  faculty  are  the  grand  marks  of  oisdnction 
between  man  and  the  brute ;  *  Reason  is  a  noble 
faculty,  and  when  kept  within  its  proper  sphere,  and 
applied  to  useful  purposes,  proves  a  means  of  exalt- 
ing human  creatures  almost  to  the  rank  of  superior 
beings.'  Beattie.  The  talent  of  mimicry,  oi  dra- 
matic acting,  and  of  imitation  in  general,  is  what  dis- 
tinguishes one  man  &om  the  other ; 

'Tis  not,  indeed,  my  talent  to  engage 
In  lofty  trifles,  or  to  swell  my  page 
With  wind  and  noise.    Dkysen. 

These  terms  are  all  used  in  the  plural,  i^reeaUy  to 
the  above  explanation ;  the  <Ailiiiea  include,  in  the 
aggregate,  whatever  a  man  is  able  to  do ;  hence  we 
q>eak  of  a  man's  alniUiee  in  speaking,  writing,  learn- 
ing, and  the  Uke :  the  faculties  include  all  the  endow, 
ments  of  body  and  mind,  which  are  the  inherent  proper- 
ties of  the  being,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  man's  retain- 
ing his  faculties,  or  having  his  facttltiea  inqwired : 
talents  are  the  particular  endowments  of  the  mind, 
which  belong  to  the  individual ;  hence  we  say,  the 
talents  which  are  requisite  for  a  minister  of  state  are 
different  from  those  which  qualify  a  man  for  being  a 
judge. 

ABILITY,  DEXTERITY,  ADDRESS. 

Ability  is  here,  as  in  the  preceding  articles,  the 
generic  term :  dexterity,  says  the  Abbe  Girard,*  re- 
spects the  manner  of  executmg  things ;  it  is  the  me- 
chanical facility  of  performing  an  office :  address  refers 
to  the  use  of  means  in  executing  ;  it  signifies  properly 
the  mode  of  address  or  of  managing  one's  seu :  dex- 
terity and  address  are  but  in  fact  modes  of  abiUty. 

Dewterity,  in  Latin  dewteritas,  comes  from  dexter, 
the  right  hand,  because  that  is  the  member  most  fitted 
for  dexterous  execution.     Dexterity  may  be  acquired; 


*  His  wisdom,  by  often  evading  from  perils,  was  tamed 
rather  into  a  dexterity  to  deliver  himself  from  dangers 
when  they  pressed  him,  than  into  a  providence  to  pre- 
vent and  remove  them  afar  off.'  Bacon.  Address  is 
the  ffSt  of  nature ;  '  It  was  no  sooner  dark  than  she 
conveyed  into  his  room  a  young  maid  of  no  disagree- 
able figure,  who  was  one  of  her  attendants,  tuod  did 
not  want  address  to  improve  the  opportunity  for  the 
advancement  of  her  fortune.'  Spectator. 

We  may  have  ability  to  any  d^ptee  (v.  Ability) ; 
'  It  is  not  possible  for  our  small  party  and  small  ttbUity 
to  extend  their  operati<ms  so  fiir  as  to  be  much  felt 
among  such  numbers.'  Cowpeb.  But  dexterity  and 
address  are  positive  d^reee  of  ability ,-  <  It  is  often 
observed  that  the  race  is  won  as  much  by  the  decf* 
terity  of  the  rider  as  by  the  vigour  and  fleetness  of  the 
animal.'  Eael  of  Bath.  <  I  could  produce  innumer- 
able instances  from  my  own  observation,  of  events  im- 
puted to  the  profound  skill  and  address  of  a  minister, 
which  in  reaUty  were  either  mere  effects  of  negligence, 
weakness,  humour,  or  pride,  or  at  best  but  the  natural 
course  of  things  left  to  themselves.'  Swift. 

To  form  a  good  government  there  must  be  ability 
in  the  prince  or  his  ministers;  address  in  those  to 
whom  the  detail  of  operations  is  entrusted ;  and  dex- 
terity in  those  to  whom  the  execution  of  wders  is 
confided.  With  Uttle  oHlity  and  long  habit  in  trans- 
acting business,  we  may  acquire  a  dexterity  in  dis- 
patching it,  and  address  in  givii^  it  whatever  turn 
will  best  suit  our  purpose. 

Ability  enables  us  to  aet  with  intelligence  and  con- 
fidence; dexterity  lends  an  air  of  ease  to  every 
action ;  address  suppHes  art  and  ingenuity  in  contriv- 
ance. To  manage  the  whip  with  dexterity,  to  carry 
on  an  intr^e  with  address,  to  display  some  ability 
on  the  turf,  will  raise  a  man  high  in  the  rank  of  the 
present  fashionables. 


CLEVER,  SKILFUL,  EXPERT, 
DEXTEROUS,  ADROIT. 

Clever,  in  French  legere,  Latin  levis  light,  seems 
to  denote  quickness  in  the  mental  faculty ;  skilful 
signifies  ftdl  of  skill ;  and  skill  probably  comes  from 
the  Latin  sdo  to  know ;  expert,  in  French  experte, 
Latin  expertus,  participle  of  experior  to  search  or 
try,  signifies  searched  and  tried ;  dexterous,  in  Latin 
dexter,  in  Greek  Selire^j,  from  3e|i«  the  right  hand, 
has  the  meaning  of  clever,  because  the  right  hand 
is  the  most  fitted  for  action;  adroit,  in  French 
adroite,  Latin  adrectus  or  rectus  right  or  straight, 
signifies  the  quality  of  doing  things  in  a  right  manner. 

Clever  and  skilful  are  qualities  of  the  mind;  ex- 
pert, dexterous,  and  adroit,  refer  to  modes  of  physical 
action.  Cleverness  regards  in  general  the  readiness 
to  comprehend ;  skill  the  maturity  of  the  judgement ; 
expertness  a  facility  in  the  use  of  things ;  dexterity  a 
mechanical  facility  in  the  performance  o£  any  work ; 


Vide  '  Dexterity,  adresse,  habilit^.' 
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adroitneu  the  Btdubk  moranents  of  the  body.  A 
person  is  clever  at  drawing  who  shows  a  taste  for  it, 
and  executes  it  well  without  much  instruction ;  he  is 
riaUtU  in  drawing  if  he  understands  it  both  in  thecwy 
and  practice ;  he  is  expert  in  the  use  <^the  bow  if  he 
can  use  it  with  expedition  and  e^ct ;  he  is  demtenma 
at,  any  game  when  he  goes  through  the  manceuvres 
with  cdority  and  an  unoninff  hand ;  he  is  adroit  if  by 
a  qvnck,  sudden,  and  well-Sirected  movement  of ^  his 
faoo^,  fate  efects  the  object  he  has  in  view. 

Clevemesa  is  mostal  power  employed  in  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life :  a  person  is  clever  in  business 
or  amosements ; 

Hy  friend  bade  me  welcome,  but  struck  me  qtute  diunb, 
Whh  ttdfaigs  that  Johnson  and  Burke  would  not  come ; 
"  Aad  I  knew  it,"  he  cried,  "  both  etemaUy  fell, 
Th*  one  at  the  House,  and  the  other  with  ThraJe. 
But  no  matter ;  I'll  warrant  we'll  make  up  the  party. 
With  two  full  88  clever  and  ten  times  as  hearty. 

Goldsmith. 

S^eUi  is  both  a  mental  and  corporeal  power,  exerted 
in  mechamcal  operations  and  practical  sciences:  a 
lAysidan,  a  lawyer,  and  an  artist,  is  skilful:  one  may 
nave  a  skill  in  divination,  or  a  skill  in  painting: 
'  There  is  nothing  more  graceful  than  to  see  the  play 
stand  still  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  audience  kept 
in  an  agreeable  suspense,  during  the  silence  <^  a  skilful 
actor.''  Addison.  Expertness  and  dexterity  require 
more  corporeal  than  mental  power  exerted  in  minor 
arts  and  amusements :  one  is  expert  at  throwing  the 
quoit ;  deaitermu  in  the  management  of  horses ; 

O'er  bar  and  iMX  the  watery  path  they  sound, 
YFith  ittinm*  asm,  sagacious  of  the  ground ; 
Feaileas  they  coiabst  every  hostile  wind. 
Wheeling  in  many  tracts  with  course  iuclin'd, 
Sxftrt  to  moor  where  terrors  line  the  road. 

Falconbb. 

*  He  applied  himself  next  to  the  coquette^s  heart, 
which  he  likewise  laid  open  with  great  dexterity.'' 
Addison.  Adroitness  \a  altogether  a  corporeal  talent, 
employed  only  as  oecaaioD  may  require :  one  is  adroit 
at  eluding  the  blows  aimed  by  an  adversary ;  '  Use 
yourself  to  carve  «dreitijf  and  genteelly."  Lokd  Ch£s- 

TSEFtSU). 

Clet>eme»*  is  rather  a  natural  gift ;  skill  is  clever^ 
nasa  improved  by  practice  and  extended  knowledge ; 
eapert»«as  is  the  effect  of  long  practice;  dearteriiy 
vises  from  habit  coaabined  with  agility ;  €idroitne8a  is 
a  species  of  dexterity  arising  ttota  a  natural  agility 
aad  pliability  of  body. 


INABILITY,  DISABILITY. 

ZnabiKty  denotes  the  absence  of  ability  (v.  Ability^ 
in  the  most  general  and  abstract  sense;  '  It  is  not 
ftom  inability  to  discover  what  they  ought  to  do  that 
men  err  in  practice.'*  Blaib.  Disability  impHes  the 
absence  of  ability  only  in  particular  cases :  the  inabi- 
fityliesin  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  is  irremediable ; 
the  dtsidHHty  lies  in  the  circumstances,  and  may  some- 
times be  removed;    weakness,  whether  physical  or 


mental,  will  ooearion  an  inability  to  perform  a  task ; 
there  is  a  total  inability  in  an  infant  to  walk  and  act 
like  an  adult :  a  want  of  knowledge  or  of  the  requisite 
qualifications  may  be  a  disabiliiy ;  in  tins  manner 
minority  of  age,  or  an  objection  to  take  certain  oaths 
may  be  a  discUnlity  for  fiUing  a  public  office ;  '  Want 
of  age  is  a  legal  disability  to  contract  a  marri^e.'' 
Blackstoke. 

INCAPABLE,  INSUFFICIENT,  INCOM- 
PETENT,  INADEQUATE. 

incapable,  that  is,  not  having  capacity  (v.  Ability) ; 
insufficient,  or  not  sufficient,  or  not  having  what  is 
sufficient;  incompetent,  or  fiot  competent;  are  em- 
ployed dther  for  persons  or  things :  the  first  in  a 
general,  the  last  two  in  a  specific  sense :  inadequate 
or  not  adequate  at  equalled,  is  applied  most  gene- 
raUyto  things. 

When  a  man  is  said  to  be  incapable,  it  charac- 
terizes his  whole  mind ;  '  Were  a  human  soul  inca- 
pable of  farther  enlamments,  I  could  imamie  it 
might  fall  away  insensibly.''  Addison.  If  he  be  said 
to  have  insufficiency  and  incompetency,  it  respects  the 

E articular  otgects  to  which  he  nas  applied  his  power : 
e  may  be  itisufffcient  at  incompetent  for  certain 
things ;  but  he  may  have  a  capacity  for  other  things : 
the  term  incapacity,  therefore,  im]£es  a  direct  charae 
upon  die  imderstanding,  which  is  not  implied  by  the 
insufficiency  and  incompetency.  An  incapacity  con- 
sists altogether  of  a  physical  defect ;  an  insttfflriency 
and  incompetency  are  incidental  defects :  the  former 
depending  upon  the  age,  the  condition,  the  acquisi- 
timis,  moral  qualities,  and  the  Bke,  of  the  individual ; 
the  latter  on  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the 
nature  of  his  stucBes ;  where  there  is  direct  incapacity, 
a  person  has  no  chance  of  making  himsdf  fit  for  any 
ofBce  or  employment ;  *  It  clriefly  proceedeth  frata 
natural  incapacity,  and  general  indisposition.''  Bsown. 
Youth  is  naturaDy  accompanied  with  insufficiency  to 
fill  stations  w)neli  belong  to  mature  age,  and  to  per- 
form offices  wlach  requffe  the  exercise  of  judgement ; 
*■  The  minister's  aptness,  or  insufficiency,  otha^se 
than  by  reading,  to  instruct  die  fibck,  standeth  in  this 
place  as  a  stranger,  witii  whom  our  Common  Prayer 
has  nothing  to  do.^  Hookeb.  A  yotu^  p^son  is, 
therefcnre,  still  more  ittcompetent  to  form  a  fixed  opi- 
nion on  any  one  subject,  because  he  can  have  made 
himself  master  of  none ;  '  Laymen,  with  equal  advan- 
tages of  parts,  are  not  the  most  incompetent  judges 
of  sacred  things.^  Dstden. 

Incapable  is  aw^ed  sometimes  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter, to  signify  rae  absence  of  tiiat  whidh  is  bad ; 
insufficient  and  ineompeteml  always  convey  the  idea 
of  a  deficiency  in  that  which  is  at  least  desirable :  it 
is  an  honour  to  a  person  to  be  incapable  of  falsehood, 
or  incapable  of  doing  an  ungenerous  action ;  but  to 
be  vntfuffident  and  tMeompeAM^  are,  at  all  events, 
qualities  not  to  be  boasted  tA,  althoi^i  they  may  not 
be  expressly  disgraceful.  These  terms  are  likewise 
applicable  to  things,  in  which  they  preserve  a  similar 
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distinction ;  infiddity  is  incapable  ol  affoiding  a  man 

any  comfort;  when  the  means  are  ifuujicient  for 
obtaining  the  ends,  it  is  madness  to  expect  success ;  it 
is  a  sad  condition  of  humanity  when  a  man's  resources 
are  incompetent  to  supply  hun  with  the  first  necessa- 
ries of  life. 

Inadequate  is  relative  in  its  signification,  lilte  in- 
sufficient and  incompetent ;  but  the  relation  is  differ- 
ent. A  thing  is  insufficient  which  does  not  suffice 
either  for  the  wishes,  the  purposes,  or  necessities,  of 
any  one,  in  particular  or  in  general  cases;  thus  a 
quantity  of  materials  may  be  insufficient  for  a  parti- 
cular building;  '  The  insufficiency  of  the  light  of 
nature  is,  by  the  light  of  Scripture,  fully  supplied.' 
Hooker.  Incompetency  is  an  insufficiency  for  general 
purposes,  in  things  of  the  first  necessity ;  thus,  an  in- 
come may  be  incompetent  to  support  a  family,  or  per- 
form an  office ;  '  Every  speck  does  not  blind  a  man, 
nor  does  every  infirmity  make  one  unable  to  discern, 
or  incompetent  to  reprove,  the  grosser  faults  of  others.' 
GovEENMENT  OF  THE  ToNGUE.  Inadequacy  is  still 
more  particular,  for  it  denotes  any  deficiency  which  is 
measured  by  comparison  with  the  object  to  which  it  re- 
fers ;  thus,  the  strength  of  an  animal  may  be  inade- 
qicate  to  the  labour  which  is  required,  or  a  reward 
may  be  inadequate  to  the  service ;  '  All  the  attain- 
ments possible  in  our  present  state  are  evidently  in- 
adequate to  our  capacities  of  enjoyment.'    Johksok. 


WIT,  HUMOUR,  SATIRE,  IRONY, 
BURLESQUE. 

Wit,  like  wisdom,  according  to  its  original, .  from 
w€issen  to  know,  signifies  knowledge,  but  it  has  so 
extended  its  meaning  as  to  signify  that  &culty  of  the 
mind  by  which  knowledge  or  truth  is  perceived.  The 
first  property  of  wit,  as  an  exertion  of  the  intellectual 
faculty,  is  that  it  be  spontaneous,  and  as  it  were  in- 
stinctive :  laboured  or  forced  wit  is  no  wit.  Reflection 
and  experience  supply  us  with  wisdom;  study  and 
labour  supply  us  with  learning ;  but  wit  seizes  with 
an  eagle  eye  that  which  escapes  the  notice  of  the  deep 
thinker,  and  elicits  truths  which  are  in  vain  sought 
for  with  any  severe  effort ;  '  Wit  lies  most  in  the  as- 
semblage of  ideas,  and  putting  those  together  with 
quickness  and  variety.'  Addison.  Humour  is  a 
species  of  wit  which  flows  out  of  the  htmunir  of  a 
person ; 

For  ^re  by  wit  is  chiefly  meant 

Applying  well  what  we  invent : 

What  humour  is  not,  all  the  tribe 

Of  lo^c-mongers  can  describe : 

Here  nature  only  acts  her  part, 

Unhelp'd  by  practice,  books,  or  art.    Switr. 

Wit,  as  distinguished  from  humour,  may  consist  of  a 
single  brilliant  thought ; 

In  a  true  piece  of  wit  aU  things  must  be. 
Yet  all  things  there  agree.    Cowley. 

But  humour  runs  in  a  vein ;  it  is  not  a  strikmg,  but 


an  equable  and  pleasing,  flow  of  wit ;  <  There  is  a  kind 
of  nature,  a  certain  regularity  of  thought,  which  must 
discover  the  writer  (ef  humour)  to  be  a  man  of  sense 
at  the  same  time  that  he  appears  altogether  pvea  up 
to  caprice.' .  Addison.  Of  this  description  of  wit  Mr. 
Addison  has  given  us  the  most  admirable  specimens  in 
his  writings,  who  knew  best  how  to  explau  what  wit 
and  humour  was,  and  to  illustrate  it  by  his  practice. 
Humour  may  likewise  display  itself  in  actions  as  weH 
as  words,  whereby  it  is  more  strikingly  distinguished 
from  wit,  which  displays  itself  only  m  the  happy  ex- 
pression of  happy  thoughts ;  '  I  cannot  help  remark, 
ug  that  sickness,  whioi  often  destroys  botn  wit  and 
wisdom,  yet  seldom  has  power  to  remove  that  talent 
which  we  call  humour.  Mr.  Wycherley  showed  his 
in  his  last  compliment  paid  to  his  young  wife  (whom 
he  made  promise,  on  his  dying  bed,  that  she  would 
not  marry  an  old  man  again).'  Pope. 

Satire,  from  satyr,  probably  from  sat  and  ira 
abounding  in  anger,  and  irony,  ttom  the  Greek  tipavia 
simulation  and  dissimulation,  are  personal  and  censori- 
ous sorts  of  tvit;  the  first  of  which  openly  points  at  the 
object,  and  the  second  in  a  covert  manner  takes  its  aim ; 
'  The  ordinary  subjects  of  satire  are  such  as  excite  the 
greatest  indication  in  the  best  tempers.'  Addisox. 
'  In  writings  of  httmour,  figures  are  sometimes  used  of 
so  delicate  a  nature,  that  it  shaU  often  happen  that 
some  people  will  see  things  in  a  direct  contrary 
sense  to  what  the  author,  and  the  majority  of  the 
readers  understand  them :  to  such  the  most  innocent 
irony  may  appear  irreligion.'  Cambkidge.  Burlesque 
is  rather  a  species  of  humour  than  direct  wit,  which 
consists  in  an  assemblage  of  ideas  extravagantly  dis- 
cordant; '  One  kind  of  burlesque  represents  mean 
persons  in  the  accoutrements  of  heroes.'  Addison. 
The  satire  and  irony  are  the  most  ill-natured  kinds  of 
wit ;  burlesque  stands  in  the  lowest  rank. 


TASTE,  GENIUS. 


Taste,  in  all  probability  from  the  Latin  factum 
and  tango  to  touch,  seems  to  designate  the  capacity 
to  derive  pleasure  from  an  object  by  simjdy  coming  in 
contact  with  it ;  '  This  metaphor  would  not  have  been 
so  general  had  there  not  been  a  conformity  between  the 
mental  taste  and  that  sensitive  ta^te  which  gives  a  relish 
of  every  flavour.'  Addison.  Genius  designates  the 
power  we  have  for  accomplishing  any  object ;  '  Taste 
consists  in  the  power  of  judging,  genius  in  the  power 
of  executing.'  Blaib.  He  who  derives  particular  plea- 
sure from  music  maybe  said  to  have  a  taste  for  music ; 
he  who  makes  very  great  proficiency  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  music  may  be  said  to  have  a  genius 
for  it.  Taste  is  in  some  degree  an  acquired  faculty, 
or  at  least  is  dependant  on  cultivation,  as  also  on  our 
other  faculties,  for  its  perfection ;  <  The  cause  of  a 
wrong  taste  is  a  defect  of  judgement.'  Bubke.  Ge- 
nius, from  the  Latin  gigno  to  generate,  is  a  perfectly 
natural  gifl  which  rises  to  perfection  by  its  own  native 
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strei^th ;  the  former  belongs  to  the  critic,  and  the 
ktter  to  the  poet ; 

'TIS  with  our  judgements  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own  ; 
In  poets  as  true  gtHtiu  is  rare. 
True  tatte  as  seldom  is  the  critic's  share.    Pors. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  we  may  have  a  iaste 
without  having  geniiM  ;  but  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
have  genius  for  a  thing  without  having  a  taste  for  it : 
for  nothing  can  so  effectuall j  give  a  taste  for  any  ac- 
eomplishment,  as  the  capacity  to  learn  it,  and  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  all  its  beauties,  which  circumstances  are 
inseparable  firom  genhu. 


INGENUITY,  WIT. 

Both  these  terms  imply  acuteness  of  understanding, 
and  differ  mostly  in  tne  mode  of  displaying  them> 
advea.  Ingenuity,  in  Latin  ingenuitas,  signifies  liter- 
aDy  freedom  of  birth,  in  distinction  from  slavery, 
wiu  which  condition  have  been  naturally  associated 
nobleness  of  character  and  richness  in  mental  en- 
dowments, in  which  latter  sense  it  is  allied  to  unt. 
Ingenuity  comprehends  invention ;  unt  comprehends 
knowledge.  Ingenuity  displays  itself  in  the  mode  of 
conducting  an  argument;  '  Men  were  formerly  won 
over  to  opmions  by  the  candour,  sense,  and  ingenuity 
of  those  who  had  the  right  on  their  side.^  Addison. 
Wit  u  mostly  displayed  m  aptness  of  expression  and 
illustration ;  '  When  I  broke  loose  from  that  great 
body  of  writers,  who  have  employed  their  wit  and 
parts  in  prop^ating  vice  and  irreligion,  I  did  not 
question  but  I  should  be  treated  as  an  odd  kind  of 
fellow.'  Addison.  One  is  ingenious  in  matters  either 
of  art  or  science;  one  is  witty  only  in  matters  of 
senriment:  things  may,  therefore,  be  ingenious,  but 
not  witty ;  witty,  but  not  ingenious,  or  both  witty  and 
ingenious.  A  mechanical  invention,  or  any  or^ary 
contrivance,  is  ingenious,  but  not  witty;  an  ingenious, 
not  a  witty  solution  of  a  difBcuItv ;  a  flash  of  wit,  not 
a  flash  of  ingenuity ;  a  witty  humour,  a  witty  con- 
versation ;  not  an  ingenious  humour  or  conversation : 
on  the  other  hand,  a  concdt  is  ingenious,  as  it  is  the 
fruit  of  one's  own  mind ;  it  is  witty,  as  it  contains 
point,  and  strikes  on  the  understanding  of  others. 


SENSE,  JUDGEMENT. 

Sense,  firom  the  Latin  sensus  and  senHo  to  feel 
or  perceive,  signifies  in  general  the  faculty  of  feeling 
corporeally  or  perceiving  mentaUy ;  in  the  first  case  it 
is  allied  to  feeling  (v.  Feeling),  in  the  second  it  is 
^rnonymous  with/tM^em«n^,  which  is  a  special  opera- 
tion of  the  mind.  *  The  sense  is  that  primitive  portion 
of  the  understanding  which  renders  an  account  of 
things  through  the  medium  of  the  senses ; 

Then  is  the  soul  a  nature,  which  contains 

The  power  of  tenu  within  a  greater  power.    Datibs. 

•  Vide  Riband:  « 


And  the  judgement  that  portion  of  the  reason  which 
selects  or  rejects  from  this  account  The  sense  is,  so 
to  speak,  the  reporter  which  collects  the  details,  and 
exposes  the  facts ;  the  judgement  is  the  judge  that 
passes  sentence  upon  them.  According  to  the  strict 
import  of  the  terms,  the  judgement  depends  upon  the 
sense,  and  varies  with  it  in  degree.  He  who  has  no 
sense  has  no  judgement;  and  he  who  loses  sense 
loses  judgement :  since  sense  supplies  the  knowledge 
of  things,  and  judgement  pronounces  upon  them,  it 
is  evident  that  there  must  be  sense  before  there  can 
he  judgement. 

On  tEe~~o(h^  hand,  sense,  when  taken  to  denote 
the  mental  faculty  of  perceiving,  may  be  so  distin- 
guished from  juagement,  that  there  may  be  sense 
without  judgement,  and  judgement  without  sense: 
sense  is  the  faculty  of  perceiving  in  general ;  it  is 
applied  to  abstract  science  as  well  as  general  know- 
ledge :  judgement  is  the  faculty  of  determining  either 
in  matters  of  practice  or  theory.  It  is  the  lot  of  many, 
therefore,  to  have  sense  in  matters  of  theory,  who 
have  no  judgement  in  matters  of  practice;  whilst 
others,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  nothing  above 
common  sense,  will  have  a  soundness  of  judgement 
that  is  not  to  be  surpassed. 

Nay  farther,  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  have  good 
sense,  and  yet  not  a  solid  judgement :  as  they  are 
both  natural  faculties,  men  are  gifted  with  them  as 
variously  as  with  every  other  facmty.  By  good  sense 
a  man  is  enabled  to  discern,  as  it  were  mtuitively, 
that  which  requires  another  of  less  souse  to  ponder 
over  and  study ; 

There's  something  previous  ev'n  to  iaiie :  'tis  teme, 
Good  sejue  ;  which  only  is  the  gift  of  heav'n. 
And,  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven  ; 
A  light  within  yourself  you  must  perceive, 
Jones  and  Le  Notre  have  it  not  to  g^ve.    Pofe. 

By  a  solid  judgement  a  man  is  enabled  to  avoid  those 
errors  in  conduct  which  one  of  a  weak  judgement  is 
always  falling  into ;  <  In  all  instances  where  our  expe> 
rience  of  the  past  has  been  extensive  and  uniform, 
our  judgement  concerning  the  future  amounts  to 
moral  certainty.'  Beattie.  There  is,  however,  this 
distinction  between  sense  and  judgement,  that  the 
deficiencies  of  the  former  may  be  supplied  by  diligence 
and  attention ;  but  a  defect  in  the  latter  is  to  be  sup- 
plied by  no  efforts  of  one's  own.  A  man  may  improve 
his  sense  in  proportion  as  he  has  the  means  of  infor- 
mation ;  but  a  weakness  of  judgement  is  an  irreme. 
diable  evil. 

When  employed  as  epithets,  the  terms  sennble 
and  judicious  serve  still  more  clearly  to  distinguish 
the  two  primitives.  A  writer  or  a  speaker  are  said  to 
be  sensMe ;  '  I  have  been  tired  with  accounts  from 
sensible  men,  furnished  with  matters  of  fact,  which 
have  happened  within  thdr  own  knowledge.'  Addison. 
^  finend,  or  an  adviser,  to  be  judieunts ;  *  Your  ob- 
servations are  so  judicious,  I  wish  you  had  not  been 
80  sparing  of  them,'  Sn  W.  Jonks.    The  sense  dis> 

Sens,  jugetBcnt.'' 
c 
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plays  itself  in  the  coavenAtion  pjr  the  commnninatioo 
of  cue's  ideas ;  the  judgemeri,t  in  the  propriety  of 
one's  actions.  A  sensible  man  may  be  an  entertaining 
companion,  but  a  jt^HcUmiS  man  in  any  post  of  com- 
mand is  afi  ines^able  treasure.  Semite  remarks 
are  always  calculated  to  please  and  interest  8ensU>le 
people ;  judicious  measiures  hav^  a  sterling  value  in 
themselves,  that  is  appreciated  according  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  object  H^nce,  it  is  obvious  that  to 
be  sensible  is  a  desirably  ^UiJQS*  ^^t  to  be  jucUcious 
is  an  indispensable  requisite. 


DISCERNMENT,  PENETRATION,  DIS- 
CRIMINATION, JUDGEMENT. 

Discernment  expresses  the  judgement  or  povec 
of  discerning,  which,  from  the  Latin  discemo,  or  dis, 
and  cemoy  signifies  to  look  st  apart,  so  as  to  form  a 
true  estimate  of  things ;  penetration  denotes  the  act 
or  power  of  penetrating,  from  penetrate,  in  Latin 
penetratus  participle  of  penetro  and  penitus  within, 
signifying  to  see  into  the  interior  v  discrimitiation 
denotes  the  act  or  power  of  discriminating,  from 
discriminate,  in  Latin  discriminatus  participle  of  di«- 
crimino  to  make  a  difference ;  judgement  denotes  the 
power  of  judging,  from  ju4ge,  in  Latin  judico,  com- 
pounded of  ^'U8  and  dico,  signifying  to  pronotmce  right 

The  first  three  of  these  terms  do  not  express  dif. 
ferent  powers,  but  different  modes  of  the  same  power ; 
namely,  the  power  of  seeing  intellectually,  or  exerting 
the  intellectual  sight. 

Discernment  is  not  so  ggwerful  ^  ipode  qf  ii^tellec- 
tual  vision  as  penetration ;  the  former  u.  a  common 
faculty,  the  latter  is  a  higher  degxee  of  the  same 
faculty ;  it  is  the  power  of  seeing  quickly,  and  seeing 
in  spite  of  all  that  intercepts  the  sight,  and  keeps  the 
object  out  of  view:  a  man  of  common  discernment  dis- 
cerns characters  which  are  not  concealed  by  any  particular 
disguise;  'Great  part  o£  the  country  was  abandoned 
to  me  spoils  of  the  soldiers,  who,  not  troubling  then^ 
selves  to  discern  between  a  suUect  and  a  rebel,  whilst 
their  liberty  lasted,  made  indimsrently  profit  of  both.' 
Hatwasd.  a  man  of  penetration  is  not  to  be  de- 
ceived  by  any  artifice,  however  thoroughly  cloaked  ov 
scxnured,  even  from  suspicion;  '  He  is  as  ^w  to 
decide,  as  he  is  quick  to  apprdiend,  calmly  and  deti- 
berately  weighing  every  opposite  reason  that  is  ofi^«d, 
and  tracing  it  with  a  most  judicious  penetration.'' 
Melmoth  {Letters  of  Pliny). 

Diacemmeat  and  peuetrxitiion  serve  for  the  disco- 
very of  individual  things  b^  their  outward  marks; 
discrimination  is  employed,  m  the  discovery  of  differ- 
ences between  two  or  more  objecta ;  the  former  con- 
sists of  simple  observation,  the  latter  combines  also 
c<Hnparison :  discernment'  and  penetration  axe  great 
aids  towards  diacriminaUon ;  he  wha  can  discern  the 
i|niag8  of  human  action,  or  penetrate  the  views  of 
mien,  wiU  be  most  fitted  for  discriminaiing  betiteen 


the  diaiacters  of  dififient  men ;  '  Fexfaqw  thei^  is  no 
character  through  all  Shakspeare  drawn  with  VUfte 
spirit  and  just  discrimination  than  Shylock's.'  Hen- 
ley. 

Although  judgement  derives  much  assistance  from 
the  three  former  operations,  it  is  a  totally  distinct 
ppwer :  the  former  only  discover  the  things  th^yt  are ; 
U  acts  on  external  objects  by  seeing  them  :  ike  latte^ 
is  creative ;  it  produces  by  deduction  from  that  whi«h 
passes  inwardly.*  The  former  are  ^eculative ;  they 
are  directed  to  that  which  is  to  be  known,  and  are 
confined  to  present  objects;  they  serve  to  discovra 
truth  or  falsehood,  perfections  and  de£ect«,  motivea 
and  pretexts :  the  latter  is  practical ;  it  is  directed  to 
that  which  is  to  be  done,  and  extends  its  views  to  the 
future;  it  marks  the  r^t^tions  and  connections  of 
things ;  it  foresees  their  consequences  and  efiPects ; 
'  I  love  him,  I  confess,  extremely ;  but  my  affection 
does  by  no  means  prejudice  my  judgement.''  Mel- 
moth {Letters  of  Phny). 

Of  discernment,  we  say  that  it  is  clear ;  it  serves 
to  removes  all  obscurity  and  confusion :  of  pmetra- 
tion,  we  say  that  it  is  acute ;  it  pierces  every  veil 
which  falsehood  draws  before  truth',  and  prevents  us 
from  being  deceived :  of  discrimination,  we  say  that 
it  is  nice ;  it  renders  our  ideas  accurate,  and  serves 
to  prevent  us  from  confounding  objects :  of  judge- 
ment, we  say  that  it.  is  solid  or  sound ;  it  renders  the 
conduct  prudent,  and  prevents  us  from  committing 
mistakes  or  involving  one's  splf  in  embarrassments. 

When  the  question  is  to  estimate  the  real  qualities 
of  either  persons  or  things,  we  exercise  discernment ; 

Cool  age  advances  venerably  wise^ 

Turns  on  all  hands  its  deep  disceramg  eyes.  Porx. 

When  it  is  required  to  lay  open  that  which  art  or 
cunning  has  concealed,  we  must  exercise  penetration ; 
*■  A  penetration  into  the  abstruse  dimculties  and 
depths  of  modem  algebra  an4  fluxions  is  not  worth 
the  labour  of  those  who  design  either  of  the  three 
learned  professions.'  Watts.  When  the  question  is 
to  determine  the  proportions  and  degrees  of  qualities 
in  persons  or  things,  we  must  use  discriimnatien ; 
'  A  satire  should  expose  nothing  but  what  is  co^ 
gible,  and  make  a  4ue  di^rimination  between  those 
that  are  and  those  who  are  not  proper  objects  of  it.' 
Addison.  When  called  upon  to  take  any  step,  or  act 
any  part,  we  miist  employ  the  judgement ;  '  Judge- 
ment, a  cool  and  slow  faculty,  attends  not  a  man  in 
the  rapture  of  poetical  composition,'  Dennis.  IHs- 
cemment  is  more  or  less  indispensable  for  every  man 
in  private  or  public  station;  he  who  has  the. most 
promiscuous  dealings,  with  men,  has  the  greatest  need 
of  it :  penetration  is  of  pec^^liar  importance  for 
princes  and  statesmen:  discrimination  is  of  great 
utility  for  commanders,  and  all  who  have  the  power 
<tf  distributing  rewards  and  punishments :  judgement 
is  an  absolute  requisite  for-  an  to  whom  die  execution 
or  management  op  concerns  is  entrusted. 


*  Vidie  Abb^  Girard:  "  IMscemement,  jugement" 
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REASONABLE,  RATIONAL, 

Are  both  derived  from  the  same  Latin  vord  ratio 
reason,  which,  &om  rettus  and  reor  to  think,  signifies 
the  thinking  faculty. 

Reeuonable  swmfies  accwdant  with  reason ;  ra- 
tional signifies  having  reason  in  it:  the  former  is 
more  commonly  applira  in  the  sense  of  right  reason, 
propriety,  or  raimefis ;  the  latter  is  employed  in  the 
ori^nal  sense  of  the  word  reason :  hence  we  term  a 
man  reasonable  who  acts  according  to  the  principles 
of  right  reason ;  and  a  being  rational,  who  is  pos- 
aessMl  of  the  rational  or  reasoning  faculty,  in  dis- 
dncdon  firom  the  brates.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
there  are  much  fewer  reasonable  than  there  are  ra- 
tional creatures.  The  same  distinction  exists  between 
them  when  applied  to  things ;  '  A  law  may  be  reason- 
able in  itself,  although  a  man  does  not  allow  it,  or 
does  not  know  the  reason  of  the  lawgivers.^  Swift. 
*  The  evidence  which  is  afforded  for  a  futiure  state  is 
soffident  for  a  rational  groimd  of  conduct."  Blaik. 


MENTAL,  INTELLECTUAL. 

There  is  the  same  difGerence  between  mental 
and  intellectital  as  between  mind  and  intellect: 
the  mind  comprehends  tibe  thinking  faculty  in  ge- 
neral  with  all  its  operations;  the  intellect  includes 
(mly  that  part  of  it  which  consists  in  understanding 
and  judgement :  mental  is  therefore  opposed  to  cor- 
poreal ;  intellectual  is  opposed  to  ^nsu^  or  physical : 
mental  exertions  are  not  to  be  expected  from  au ;  in- 
telleeiual  enjoyments  &11  to  the  lot  of  comparatively 
few. 

Objects,  pleasures,  puns,  operations,  gifts,  &c.  are 
denominated  mental';  '  To  collect  and  reposit  the 
various  forms  of  things  is  far  the  most  pleasing  part 
of  mental  occupation."  Johnson.  Subjects,  conver- 
sation, pursuits,  and  the  like,  are  entitled  intel- 
leetuali 

Man's  more  divine,  the  m^ter  of  all  these. 
Lord  of  the  wide  world,  and  wide  wat'ry  seas, 
Endued  with  intellectual  sense  and  soul.    Shakspeabb. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  our  menial  plea- 
sures from  those  corporeal  pleasures  which  we  enjoy 
in  common  with  the  orutes ;  the  latter  are  however 

Seatly  heightened  by  the  former  in  whatever  d^ree 
ey  are  blended:  in  a  society  of  well-inforpied  persons 
the  conversation  will  turn  principally  on  inteUectual 
subjects. 

MEMORY,  REMEMBRANCE,  RECOL- 
LECTION, REMINISCENCE. 

Memory,  in  Latin  memoria^m  memor,  Greek 
lurifttof  and  (mooiuu,  comes  in  all  probability  from  /uivo; 
the  mind,  because  memory  u  the  principal  faculty  of 
the  mind ;  remembrance,  from  the  verb  remember, 
contracted  from  re  and  memoro_  to  bring  back  to  the 
mind,  is  a  verbal  substantive,  denoting  the  e;xercise 


of  that  &ciilty;  recollection,  fiom  recollect,  com- 
pounded of  re  and  collect,  signifies  collecting  &{Pun, 
I.  e.  cardully,  and  from  different  guartors  by  an  effort 
of  the  memory ;  reminiscence,  in  Latin  reminiscent, 
firom  reminiscor  and  memor,  is  lihe  bringing  back  to 
the  mind  what  was  there  before. 

Memory  is  the  power  of  recalling  images  once  made 
on  the  nund;  remembrance,  recMection,  and  remi- 
niscence, are  operations  or  exertions  of  this  power, 
which  vary  in  their  mode. 

The  memory  is  a  power  which  exerts  itself  either 
independently  of  the  will,  or  in  conformity  with  the 
will ;  bat  all  the  other  terms  express  the  acts  of  con- 
scious agents,  and  consequently  are  more  or  less  con- 
nected with-  the  will.  In  dreams  the  memory  exerts 
itself,  but  we  shovdd  not  say  that  we  have  then  any 
remembrance  or  recollection  of  objects. 

Remembrance  is  the  exercise  of  memory  in  a  con- 
scious agent;  it  is  the  calling  a  thing  back  to  the 
mind  wmch  has  been  there  before,  but  has  passed 
away ;  <  Fo^tfnlness  is  necessary  to  remembranceJ' 
Johnson.  This  may  be  the  effect  of  repetition  or 
habit,  as  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  remembers  his 
lesson  after  having  learnt  it  several  times ;  or  of  a 
horse  who  remembers  the  road  which  he  has  been  con- 
tinually passing ;  or  it  may  be  the  effect  of  association 
and  circumstances,  by  which  images  are  casually 
brought  back  to  the  mind,  as  happens  to  intell^ent 
beings  continually  as  they  exercise  their  thinking 
fifu^ulties ; 

Remember  thee ! 
Ah,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
In  this  distracted  globe.    Sbakspeake. 

In  these  cases  remembrance  is  an  involuntary  act ; 
for  things  return  to  the  mind  before  one  is  aware  of  it, 
as  in  the  case  of  one  who  hears  a  particular  name,  and 
remembers  that  he  has  to  call  on  a  person  of  the  same 
name;  or  of  one  who,  on  seeing  a  particular  tree, 
remembers  all  the  circumstances  of  his  youth  which 
were  connected  with  a  similar  tree. 

Remembrance  is  however  likewise  a  voluntary  act, 
and  the  consequence  of  a  direct  determination,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  child  who  strives  to  remember  what  it 
has  been  told  by  its  parent ;  or  of  a  friend  who  re- 
members the  hour  of  meeting  another  friend  in  conse- 
quence of  the  interest  which  it  has  excited  in  his  mind : 
nay  indeed  experience  teaches  us  that  scarcely  any 
thing  in  ordinary  cases  is  more  under  the  subservience 
of  the  will  than  the  memory ;  for  it  is  now  become 
almost  a  maxim  to  say,  that  one  may  remember  what- 
ever one  wishes. 

The  power  of  memory,  and  the  simple  exercise  of 
that  power  in  the  act  of  remembering,  are  possessed 
in  common,  though  in  different  degrees,  by  man  and 
brute ;  but  recollection  and  reminiscence  are  exercises 
of  the  memory  that  are  connected  with  the  h^her 
faculties  of  man,  his  judgement  and  understanmng. 
To  remember  is  to  call  to  mind  that  which  has  once 
been  presented  to  the  mind;  but  to  recollect  is  to 
remember  afresh,  to  remember  what  has  been  re- 
c2 
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memhered  before.  Remembrance  busies  itself  vith 
objects  that  are  at  hand ;  recollection  carries  us  back 
to  distant  periods :  simple  remembrance  is  engaged  in 
things  that  have  but  just  left  the  mind,  yrmai  are 
more  or  less  easily  to  be  recalled,  and  more  or  less 
faithfully  to  be  represented ;  but  recollection  tries  to 
retrace  the  faint  images  of  things  that  have  been  so 
long  unthought  of  as  to  be  almost  obUterated  from  the 
memory.  In  this  manner  we  are  said  to  remember  in 
one  half  hour  what  was  told  us  in  the  preceding  half 
hour,  or  to  remember  what  passes  &om  one  day  to 
another ;  but  we  recollect  the  incidents  of  childhood ; 
we  recollect  what  happened  in  our  native  place  after 
many  years^  absence  from  it.  The  remembrance  is 
that  homely  every-day  exercise  of  the  memory  which 
renders  it  of  essential  service  in  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge,  or  in  the  performance  of  one^s  duties ; 
'  Memory  may  be  assisted  by  method,  and  the  decays 
of  knowledge  repaired  by  stated  times  of  recollection.'' 
Johnson.  The  recollection  is  that  exalted  exercise 
of  the  memory  which  affords  us  the  purest  of  enjoymmts 
and  serves  the  noblest  of  purposes ;  the  recollection  of 
all  the  minute  incidents  of  childhood  is  a  more  sincere 
pleasure  than  any  which  the  present  moment  can 
afford. 

Reminiscence,  if  it  deserve  any  notice  as  a  word  of 
English  use,  is  altogether  an  abstract  exercise  of  the 
memoryt  which  is  employed  on  purely  intellectual 
ideas  in  distinction  from  those  whicn  are  awakened  by 
sensible  objects ;  the  mathematician  makes  use  of 
reminiscence  in  deducing  unknown  truths  from  those 
which  he  already  knows ;  <  Reminiscence  is  the  re- 
trieving a  thing  at  present  forgot,  or  confusedly  re- 
mend)ered,  by  setting  the  mind  to  bunt  over  all  its 
notions.''  South. 

Reminiscence  among  the  disciples  of  Socrates  was 
the  remembrance  of  tmn^  purefy  intellectual,  or  of 
that  natiural  knowledge  which  the  souls  had  had  before 
their  union  with  the  body;  whilst  the  memory  was 
exercised  upon  sensible  things,  or  that  knowledge 
which  was  acquired  through  the  medium  of  the  senses; 
therefore  the  Latins  said  that  reminiscentia  belonged 
exclusively  to  man,  because  it  was  purely  intellectual, 
but  that  memory  was  common  to  all  animals,  because 
it  was  merely  the  depot  of  the  senses ;  but  this 
distinction,  from  what  has  been  before  observed,  is 
only  preserved  as  it  respects  the  meaning  of  reminis- 
cence. 

Memory  is  a  generic  term,  as  has  been  already 
shown :  it  includes  the  common  idea  of  reviving  former 
impressions,  but  does  not  qualify  the  nature  of  the 
ideas  revived:  the  term  is  however  extended  in  its 
application  to  signify  not  merely  a  power,  but  also  a 
seat  or  resting  place,  as  is  likewise  remembrance  and 
recollection;  but  still  with  this  difference,  that  the 
memory  is  spacious,  and  contains  every  thing ;  the 
remembrance  and  recollection  are  partial,  and  com- 

Erehoid  only  passing  events :  we  treasure  up  know- 
idge  ia  our  memory ;  the  occurrences  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  we  still  firesh  in  our  remembrance  or  re- 
coUectUm. 


FORGETFULNESS,  OBLIVION. 

Fwgetfulness  characterizes  the  person,  or  (hat 
which  is  personal;  oblivion  the  state  of  the  thing: 
the  former  refers  to  him  who  forgets ;  '  I  have  read 
in  ancient  authors  invitations  to  lay  aside  care  and 
anxiety,  and  give  a  loose  to  that  fleaang  forgetjul- 
ness  wherein  men  put  off  their  characters  of  business.^ 
Steele.     The  latter  to  that  which  is  forgotten ; 

O'er  all  the  rest,  an  undistinguished  crew. 

Her  wing  of  deepest  shade  oblivion  drew.     FALcoNsa. 

We  blame  a  person  for  his  forgetfubtess ;  but  we 
sometimes  bury  things  in  oblivion. 


FANCY,  IMAGINATION. 

Fancy,  considered  as  a  power,  simply  brings  the 
object  to  the  mind,  or  makes  it  ^pear,  from  the 
Latin  phantasia,  and  the  Greek  fcerraa-bi  and  falw  to 
appear;  but  imagination,  from  image,  in  Latin  imago, 
or  imitago,  or  imUatio,  is  a  power  which  presents  the 
images  or  likenesses  of  things.  The  fancy,  therefore, 
only  employs  itself  about  things  without  regarding 
their  nature ;  but  the  imagination  aims  at  tracing  a 
resemblance,  and  getting  a  true  copy ; 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  iinl(no?ro,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shape.    SHAESrEASE. 

The  fancy  consequently  forms  combinations,  either 
real  or  unreal,  as  chance  may  direct ;  but  the  imagi- 
nation ia  seldomer  led  astray.  The  fancy  is  busy 
in  dreams,  or  when  the  mmd  is  in  a  disordered 
state ;  '  There  was  a  certain  lady  of  thin  airy  shape, 
who  was  very  active  in  this  solemnity  :  her  name  was 
Fancy.''  Addison.  But  the  imagination  is  supposed 
to  act  when  the  intellectual  powers  are  in  full  jJay. 
The  fancy  is  employed  on  hght  and  trivial  objects, 
which  are  present  to  the  senses;  the  imagination  soars 
above  all  vulgar  objects,  and  carries  us  from  the  world 
of  matter  into  the  world  of  spirits,  from  time  present 
to  the  time  to  come.  A  milliner  or  mantua-maker  may 
employ  her  fancy  in  the  decorations  of  a  cap  or  gown; 

Philosophy !  I  say,  and  call  it  He; 
For  whatsoe'er  the  paintei'afancy  be. 
It  a  male  virtue  seems  to  me.    Cowlby. 

But  the  poet's  imagination  depicts  every  thing  grand, 
every  thing  bold,  and  every  thing  remote;  '  What- 
ever be  his  subject,  Milton  never  fails  to  fill  the  tmo- 
giruition.''  Johnson. 

Although  Mr.  Addison  has  thought  proper,  for  his 
convenience,  to  use  the  words  fancy  and  imagination 
promiscuously  when  writing  on  this  subject,  yet  the 
distinction,  as  above  pointed  out,  has  been  observed 
both  in  familiar  discourse  and  in  writing.  We  say 
that  we  fancy,  not  that  we  imagine,  that  we  see  or 
hear  something ;  the  pleasures  of  <^e  imagination,  not 
of  the  fancy. 
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IDEA,  THOUGHT,  IMAGINATION. 

Ideoy  in  Latin  idea,  Greek  hSm,  signifies  the 
fenn  or  image  of  an  object,  from  itiim  to  see,  that  is, 
the  thing  seen  in  the  mind.  Thought  literally  sig- 
nifies the  thin^  thoughty  and  itnagitKUion  the  thing 


lie  idea  is  the  simple  representation  of  an  object ; 
the  thought  is  the  reflection ;  and  the  imagination  is 
the  combination  of  idea^ :  we  have  ideas  oi  the  sun, 
ibe  moon,  and  til  material  objects ;  we  have  thoughts 
<m  moral  subjects ;  we  have  imaginatione  drawn  from 
the  ideas  already  existing  in  the  mind.  The  ideas 
are  formed ;  they  are  the  rude  materials  with  which  the 
thinking  faculty  exerts  itself:  the  thoughts  arise  in 
the  mind  by  means  of  association,  or  recur  in  the 
Bund  by  the  power  of  the  memory ;  they  are  the  ma- 
terials with  wnich  the  thinking  faculty  employs  itself: 
the  imaginations  are  created  by  the  mind's  reaction 
<m  itself;  they  are  the  materials  with  which  the  under- 
standing seeks  to  enrich  itself. 

The  word  idea  is  not  only  the  most  general  in  sense, 
but  the  most  universal  in  application;  thought  and 
imagination  are  particular  terms  used  only  in  con- 
nexion with  the  agent  thinking  or  imagining.  All 
these  wmds  have  therefore  a  distinct  office,  in  which 
they  cannot  properly  be  confounded  with  each  other. 
Idea  is  used  m  all  cases  for  the  mental  representation, 
abstractedly  from  the  agent  that  represents  them : 
hence  ideas  are  either  clear  or  distinct ;  ideas  are  at- 
tached to  words ;  ideas  are  analyzed,  confounded,  and 
the  like ;  in  which  cases  the  word  thought  could  not 
be  substituted ;  *  Every  one  finds  that  many  of  the 
ideas  which  he  desired  to  retain  have  slipped  away 
irretrievably.'  Johnson.  The  thought  belongs  only  to 
thinking  and  rational  beings :  the  brutes  may  be  said 
to  have  ideas,  but  not  thoughts :  hence  thoughts  are 
either  mean,  fine,  grovelling,  or  sublime,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  mind  in  which  they  exist : 

The  warring  passions,  and  tumultuous  thougkU 
That  rage  within  thee !    Rowe. 

Hence  we  say  with  more  propriety,  to  indulge  a 
thought,  than  to  indulge  an  idea ;  to  express  one's 
thoughts,  rather  than  one's  ideas,  on  any  subject : 
although  the  latter  term  idea,  on  account  of  its  com- 
prehenrave  use,  may  without  violation  of  any  express 
rule  be  indifferently  employed  in  general  discourse  for 
thought ;  but  the  former  term  does  not  on  this  account 
lose  Its  characteristic  meaning. 

The  imaginaiion  is  not  only  the  fruit  of  thought, 
but  of  peculiar  thought:  the  thought  may  be  an- 
other's ;  the  imagination  is  one's  own :  the  thought 
occurs  and  recurs ;  it  comes  and  it  goes ;  it  is  retained 
or  rejected  at  the  pleasure  of  the  thinking  being :  the 
imagination  is  framed  by  special  desire;  it  is  che- 
rished with  the  partiality  of  a  parent  for  its  offspring. 
The  thoughts  are  busied  with  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects ;  the  imaginations  are  employed  on  distant  and 
strange  objects :  hence  the  thoughts  are  denominated 


sober,  chaste,  and  the  like;  the  imaginations,  wild 
and  extravagant.  The  thoughts  engage  the  mind  as 
circumstances  ^ve  rise  to  them ;  thev  are  always  sup- 
posed to  have  a  foundation  in  some  thing :  the  imagi- 
nations, on  the  other  hand,  are  often  the  mere  fruit 
of  a  disordered  brain ;  they  are  always  regarded  as 
unsubstantial,  if  not  unreal ;  they  firequendy  owe  their 
origin  to  the  suggestions  of  the  appetites  and  passions ; 
whence  they  are  termed  the  imaginations  of  me  heart: 
'  Different  climates  produce  in  men  by  a  different  mix- 
ture of  the  hiunours,  a  different  and  unequal  course 
of  imaginations  and  passiom.'  Temple. 


IDEAL,  IMAGINARY. 


Ideal  does  not  strictly  adhere  to  the  sense  of  its 
primitive  idea  (v.  Idea)  :  the  idea  is  the  representa- 
tion of  a  real  object  in  the  mind ;  but  ideal  signifies 
belonging  to  the  idea  independant  of  the  reaJuty  or 
the  external  object.  Imaginary  preserves  the  signi- 
fication of  its  primitive  imagination  (».  Fancy,  also 
V.  Idea),  as  denoting  what  is  created  by  the  mind 
itself. 

The  ideal  is  not  directly  opposed  to,  but  abstracted 
from  the  reality ;  '  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  all  the 
stores  of  ideal  anguish,  a  thought  more  painful  than 
the  consciousness  of  having  propagated  corruption.' 
Johnson.  The  imaginary,  on  the  other  hand,  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  reality ;  it  is  the  unreal  thing 
formed  oy  the  imagination ;  '  Superior  beings  know 
well  the  vanity  of  those  imaginary  perfections  that 
swell  the  heart  of  man.'  Addison.  Ideal  happiness 
is  the  happiness  which  is  formed  in  the  mind,  without 
having  any  direct  and  actual  prototype  in  nature ;  but 
it  may,  nevertheless,  be  something  possible  to  be  real- 
ised ;  it  may  be  above  nature,  but  not  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  it :  the  imaginary  is  that  which  is  op- 
posite to  some  positive  existing  reality ;  the  pleasure 
which  a  lunatic  derives  from  the  conceit  of  oeing  a 
king  is  altc^ther  imaginary. 


INHERENT,  INBRED,  INBORN,  INNATE. 

The  inherent,  from  htereo  to  stick,  denotes  a  per- 
manent quality  or  property,  as  opposed  to  that  which 
is  adventitious  and  transitory.  Inbred  denotes  that 
poperty  which  is  derived  principally  from  habit  or 
by  a  gradual  process,  as  opposed  to  the  one  acquired 
by  actual  efforts.  Inborn  denotes  that  which  is  purely 
natural,  in  opposition  to  the  artificial.  Inherent  is 
in  its  sense  the  most  general ;  for  what  is  inbred  and 
inborn  is  naturally  inherent ;  but  all  is  not  inbred 
and  inbmrn  which  is  inherent.  Inanimate  objects 
have  inherent  properties ;  but  the  inbred  and  inborn 
exist  only  in  tnat  which  receives  life ;  solidity  is  an 
inherent,  but  not  an  inbred  or  inborn  proper^  of 
matter:    a  love  of  truth  is  an  inborn  property  of 
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the  human  mind ;  it  is  consequently  inherent,  in  aa 
much  as  nothing  can  totally  destroy  it ; 

When  my  new  mind  had  no  infusion  known. 
Thou  gav'st  so  deep  a  tincture  of  thine  own. 
That  ever  since  1  vainly  try 
To  wash  away  th'  inherent  dye.    Cowley. 

That  which  is  inbred  is  bred  or  nurtured  in  us  firom 
OUT  birth ;  hence,  likewise,  the  properties  of  aniitials  are 
inbred  in  them,  in  as  much  as  they  are  derived  through 
the  medium  of  the  breed  of  which  the  parent  partakes ; 
that  which  is  inborn,  is  amply  bom  in  us :  a  property 
may  be  inborn,  but  not  inbred ;  it  cannot,  however, 
be  inbred  and  not  inborn.  Habits  which  are  ingrafted 
into  the  natural  disposition  are  properly  inbred ;  whence 
the  vidgar  proverb  that  '  what  is  bred  in  the  bone 
will  never  be  out  of  the  flesh ;'  to  denote  the  influence 
which  parents  have  on  the  characters  of  their  children, 
both  physically  and  morally  ; 

But  he,  my  inbred  enemy. 
Forth  issu'd,  brandishing  his  fiital  dart. 
Made  to  destroy ;  I  fled,  and  cry'd  out  death ! 

Milton. 

Propensities,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  totally  in^- 
dependent  of  education  or  external  circumstances,  are 
properly  inborn,  as  an  irdmrn  love  of  freedom ; 

Desp^r,  and  secret  shame,  and  conscious  thought 

Of  inborn  worth,  liis  lab'ring  soul  oppress'd.    Deydeh. 

Inborn  and  innate,  from  the  Latin  naiua  bom, 
are  precisely  the  same  in  meaning,  yet  they  differ 
somewhat  in  application.  Poetry  and  the  grave  style 
have  adopted  inborn ;  philosophy  has  adopted  innate: 
genius  is  inborn  in  some  men ;  nobleness  is  inborn  in 
others :  there  is  an  inborn  talent  in  some  men  to  com- 
mand, and  an  inborn  fitness  in  others  to  obey.  Mr. 
Locke  and  his  followers  are  pleased  to  say,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  innate  ideas ;  and  if  they  only  mean 
that  there  are  no  sensible  impressions  on  the  soul,  until 
it  is  acted  upon  by  external  objects,  they  may  be  right: 
but  if  they  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  inborn  cha- 
racters or  powers  in  the  soul,  which  predispose  it  for 
the  reception  of  certain  impressions,  they  contradict 
the  experience  of  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  in  all 
ages,  who  believe,  and  that  from  close  observation  on 
themselves  and  others,  that  man  has,  from  his  birth, 
not  only  the  general  character,  which  belongs  to  him 
in  common  with  his  species,  but  also  those  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics which  distinguish  individuals  from  their 
earliest  infancy  :  all  these  characters  or  characteristics 
are,  therefore,  not  supposed  to  be  produced,  but  eli- 
cited, by  circumstances ;  and  the  ideas,  which  are  but 
the  sensible  forms  that  the  soul  assumes  in  its  con- 
nection with  the  body,  are,  on  that  account,  in  vulgar 
language  termed  innate ; 

Grant  these  inventions  of  the  crafty  priest. 
Yet  such  inventions  never  could  subsist. 
Unless  some  glimmerings  of  a  future  state 
Were  with  the  mind  coeval  and  innate.    Jentns. 


TO  CONCEIVE,  APPREHEND,  SUPPOSE, 
IMAGINE. 

To  conceive,  from  the  Latin  concipio,  or  con  and 
eaipio  to  put  together,  is  to  put  an  image  together 
in  the  mind,  or  to  form  an  idea ;  to  apprehend,  from 
apprehendo  to  lay  hold  of,  is  to  seize  with  the 
understanding;  to  suppose,  in  French  euppoeer, 
Latin  suppoeui,  perfect  of  suppono,  or  eitb  and  poTio 
to  put  one  thing  m  the  place  of  another,  is  to  have 
one  thing  in  one's  mind  in  lieu  of  another ;  to  inui- 
gine,  in  French  imaginer,  Latin  imagino,  firom 
imago  an  image,  signifies  to  reflect  as  an  image  or 
phantom  in  the  mind. 

Conceive,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  the 
generic,  the  others  the  specific  terms  :  since  in  appre- 
hending, imagining,  and  supposing,  we  always  con- 
ceive  or  form  an  idea,  but  not  vice  versA  ;  tbe  differ- 
ence consists  in  the  mode  and  object  of  the  action : 
we  conceive  of  things  as  proper  or  improper,  and  just 
or  imjust,  right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  this  is  an  act 
of  the  judgment;  *  Conceive  of  thji^  clearly  and 
distinctly  m  their  own  natures ;  conceive  of  things 
completely  in  all  their  own  parts ;  conceive  of  things 
comprehensively  in  all  their  properties  and  relations ; 
conceive  a£  things  extensively  in  all  their  kinds ;  con- 
ceive of  things  orderly,  or  in  a  proper  method.'  Watts. 
We  apprehend  the  meaning  of  another ;  this  is  by  the 
power  of  simple  perception ; 

Yet  this  I  apprehend  not,  why  to  those 
Among  whom  God  wUl  deign  to  dwell  on  earth 
So  many  and  so  various  laws  are  given.    Milton. 

Apprehension  is  considered  by  logicians  as  the  first 
power  or  operation  of  the  mind  being  employed  on  the 
simplest  objects ;  '  Simple  apprehension  denotes  no 
more  than  the  soul's  naked  intellection  of  an  object, 
without  either  composition  or  deduction.'  Glanville. 
Conceiving  is  applied  to  objects  of  any  magnitude 
which  are  not  above  the  stretch  of  human  power ; 


O,  what  avails  me  now  that  honour  high 
To  have  conceived  of  God,  or  that  salute 
Hail  highly  favour'd,  among  women  blest. 


Milton. 


Apprehending  is  a  momentary  or  sudden  act ; 

I  named  them  as  they  pass'd,  and  understood 
Their  nature,  with  such  knowledge  God  indued 
My  sudden  apprehention.     Milton. 

Conceiving,  which  is  a  process  of  nature,  is  often  slow 
and  gradual,  as  to  conceive  a  design ;  '  This  man 
conceived  the  duke's  death,  but  what  was  the  mo- 
tive of  that  felonious  conception  is  in  the  clouds.' 

WoLTOX. 

What  is  conceived  is  conclusive,  or  at  least  deter- 
minate ;  '  A  state  of  innocence  and  happiness  is  so 
remote  from  all  that  we  have  ever  seen,  that  although 
we  can  easily  conceive  it  is  possible,  yet  our  specula- 
tions upon  it  must  be  g^ieral  and  confused.'  Johnson. 
What  18  apprehended  may  be  dulMous  or  indetermi- 
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q«t« :  hssftOf  ibe  term  apprehend  is  token  in  the  aenae 

NotUog  is  a  nusery, 
Unless  our  weakness  ofpreheud  it  so. 

Conceive  and  apprehend  are  exercises  of  the  under, 
standing;  suppose  and  imagine  of  the  ima^nation; 
but  the  former  commonly  rests  on  some  ground  of 
reality,  the  latter  may  b«  the  mere  offspring  of  the 
brain.  Suppose  is  used  in  opposition  to  positive  knov- 
ie^ge ;  no  person  supposes  that,  of  which  he  is  posi- 
tiveW  informed ;  '  It  can  scarce  be  supposed  that  the 
mind  is  more  vigorous  when  we  sleep,  than  when  we  are 
awake.'  Hawkeswobth.  Imagine  is  employed  for  that 
which,  in  all  probability,  does  not  exist ;  we  shall  not 
imagine  what  is  evident  and  undeniable ;  <  The  Earl 
of  Rivers  did  not  imagine  there  could  exist,  in  a 
human  form,  a  mother  uiat  would  ruin  her  own  son 
without  enriching  herself.'  Johnson  {Life  of  Savage). 


TO  CONCEIVE,  UNDERSTAND, 
COMPREHEND. 

These  teams  indicate  the  intellectual  operations  of 
fianiiiig  ideae,  that  is,  ideas  of  the  complex  kind  in' 
dtBtiactkHi  from  the  simple  ideas  formed  by  the  act  of 
perception.  To  conceme,  is  to  put  togeuier  in  the 
mind ;  to  understand,  is  to  stand  under,  or  near  to 
the  mind;  to  comprehend,  £n>m  the  Latin  cof»  or 
cum  and  prehendo  to  take,  signifies  to  seize  or  em- 
brace in  the  mind. 

Conception  is  the  simplest  operation  of  the  three ; 
when  we  conceive  we  may  have  but  one  idea,  when 
•me  understand  or  comprehend  we  have  all  the  ideas 
which  the  subject  is  capable  of  presenting.  We  can- 
not understand  or  comprehend  without  conceiving ; 
but  we  may  often  conceive  that  which  we  neither  un- 
derstand  nor  comprehend;  '  Whatever  they  cannot 
immediatdy  conceive  they  consider  as  too  high  to  be 
reached,  or  too  extensive  to  be  comprehended^  John- 

SOK. 

That  which  we  cannot  conceive  is  to  us  nothing ; 
bat  the  conception  of  it  gives  it  an  existence,  at  least 
in  our  minds ;  hnt  understanding  and  comprehending 
is  not  essential  to  the  belief  of  a  thing's  existence.  So 
long  as  we  have  reasons  sufficient  to  conceive  a  thing  as 
possible  or  inrdwble,  it  is  not  necessary  either  to  un- 
derstand  or  comprehend  them  in  order  to  authorize 
our  belief.  The  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion  are 
ofcjerta  of  conception,  but  not  of  comprehension ; 

Our  finite  knowledge  cannot  comprehend 

The  principles  of  an  abounded  sway.    Sbielet. 

We  conegive  that  a  tibing  may  be  done  without  trndsA- 
atandittg  how  it  is  done;  we  conceive  that  a  thing 
ouy  aa$t  without  comprehending  the  nature  of  its 
eadstenoe.  We  comsei/ve  dewly,  t^erstand  fully, 
-"mprehmtd  minutely. 


Qmeepium  is  a  species  of  iayention ;  it  i»  the  fruit 
of  the  nund's  operatkn  vitlnn  itsdf ;  <  If,  by  a  more 
Bohle  and  mora  adequate  conception  that  be  considered 
as  wit,  which  is  at  once  natural  and  new,  that  which, 
though  not  obTious,  is,  v^n  its  first  production,  ac- 
knowledged ta  be  just ;  if  it  be  that,  wluch  he  tiutt 
never  fmmd  it,  wonders  how  he  missed;  to  wit  of 
tibis  kind  the  metapl^sical  poets  have  seldom  risen.' 
JoHKsoN.  Understanding  and  comprehension  are 
employed  solely  on  external  objects ;  we  understand 
aaul  eomprehend  that  which  actually  exists  before  us, 
and  pcesents  itself  to  ova  obaerT«ti(» ;  '  Swift  pays 
no  court  to  the  passions ;  he  excites  neither  surprise 
nor  admiration ;  he  always  understands  hunself,  and 
hia  seaders  always  understand  him.'  Jobnsov.  Con- 
ceiving is  the  omce  of  the  imagination,  as  well  as  the 
judgment ;  umderstanding  and  comprehensian  are  the 
office  of  the  reasoning  faculties  exclusively. 

*  Conceiving  is  employed  with  regard  to  matters  of 
taste,  to  arrangements,  designs,  and  projects;  under^ 
standing  is  employed  on  familiar  objects  which  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  ordinary  discourse  and  business 
of  men;  comprehending  respects  principles,  lessons, 
and  speculative  knowledge  in  general.  The  artist 
conceives  a  design,  and  he  who  will  execute  it  must 
understand  it ;  the  poet  concaves  that  which  is  grand 
and  sublime,  and  he  who  will  enjoy  the  perusal  of  his 
conceptions  must  have  refinement  of  mind,  and  capa- 
city to  comprehend  the  grand  and  sublime.  The 
builder  conceives  plans,  the  scholar  understands  lan- 
guages, the  metaphysician  comprehends  subtle  ques- 
tions. 

A  ready  conception  supplies  us  with  a  stock  of  ideas 
on  all  subjects ;  a  quick  understanding  catches  the 
intentions  of  others  with  half  a  word ;  a  penetrating 
mind  comprehends  the  abstrusest  points.  There  are 
human  beings  involved  in  such  profound  ignorance, 
that  they  cannot  conceive  of  the  most  ordinary  things 
that  exist  in  civilized  life :  there  are  those  who,  though 
slow  at  understanding  words,  will  be  quick  at  under- 
standing looks  and  signs :  and  there  are  others  who, 
though  dull  at  conceiving  or  understanding  common 
matters,  will  have  a  power  for  comprehending  the 
abstmser  parts  of  the  mathematics. 


CONCEPTION,  NOTION. 

Conception,  from  conceive  (v.  To  conceive), 
ngnifies  the  thing  conceived;  notion,  in  French 
notion,  Latin  notio,  from  notus  participle  of  noaco  to 
know,  signifies  the  thing  known. 

Conception  is  the  mind's  own  woilc,  what  it  pictures 
to  itself  from  the  exercise  of  its  own  powers ;  '.Words 
signify  not  immediately  and  pimely  tnings  themselves, 
but  tne  conceptions  of  the  mind  concerning  things.' 
South.  Notion  is  the  representatioB  of  olivets  as 
they  ajBe.  dramt  from  observation;  '  Tiha:  story'  of 
Telemachus  is    formed  altogether  in  the  spirit    of 


•'^^ie  Abb^CKrard:  "Bntendre,  comprendte,  conceroir." 
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Homer,  and  will  gire  an  unlearned  reader  a  notion  of 
that  great  poet's  manner  of  Uniting.'  Addisox.  Con- 
ceptions are  the  fruit  of  the  imagination ;  '  It  is  natu- 
ral for  the  imaginations  of  men  who  lead  their  lives  in 
too  solitary  a  manner  to  prey  upon  themselves,  and 
form  from  their  own  conceptions  beings  and  things 
which  have  no  place  in  nature.''  Steele.  Notions  are 
the  result  of  reflection  and  en>erience ;  '  Considering 
that  the  happiness  of  the  other  world  is  to  be  the 
happiness  of  the  whole  man,  who  can  question,  but 
there  is  an  infinite  variety  in  those  pleasures  we  are 
speaking  of?  Revelation,  ukewise,  very  much  confirms 
this  notion  under  the  different  views  it  gives  us  of  our 
future  happiness.^  Addisox.  Conceptions  are  formed ; 
notions  are  entertained.  Conceptions  are  either  grand 
or  mean,  gross  or  sublime,  either  clear  or  mdis- 
tinct,  crude  or  distinct ;  notions  are  either  true  or 
false,  just  or  absurd.  Intellectual  culture  serves  to 
elevate  the  conceptions ;  the  extension  of  knowledge 
serves  to  correct  and  refine  the  notions. 
.  Some  heathen  philosophers  had  an  indistinct  con- 
cation  of  the  Deity,  whose  attributes  and  character 
are  unfolded  to  us  in  his  revelation :  the  ignorant  have 
oflen  false  notions  of  their  duty  and  obligations  to 
their  superiors.  The  unenUghtened  express  their 
gross  and  crude  conceptions  of  a  Superior  Being  by 
some  material  and  visible  object :  the  vulgar  notion  of 
ghosts  and  spirits  is  not  enlirelY  banished  from  the 
most  cultivated  parts  of  England. 


perception:  the  idea  in  this  case  being  complex,  and 
formed  of  many  images  of  which  we  have  already  had 
a  perception;  '  Imagination  selects  ideas  from  the 
treasures  of  remembrance.''  Johnson. 

If  we  present  objects  to  our  minds,  according  to  dif- 
ferent images  which  have  already  been  impressed,  we 
are  said  to  have  a  conception  of  them  :  in  this  case, 
however,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  objects  really  to 
exist ;  they  may  be  the  offspring  of  the  mind's  opera- 
tion within  itself;  '  It  is  not  a  head  that  is  filled  with 
extravagant  conceptions,  which  is  capable  of  furnish- 
ing the  world  with  diversions  of  this  nature  (ftom 
humour).'  Addison.  But  with  regard  to  notions  it  is 
different,  for  they  are  formed  respecting  objects  that 
do  really  exist,  although  perhaps  tne  properties  or  cir- 
cumstances which  we  assign  to  them  are  not  real; 
•  Those  notions  which  are  to  be  collected  by  reason^ 
in  opposition  to  the  senses,  will  seldom  stand  forward 
in  the  mind,  but  be  treasured  in  the  remoter  reposi- 
tories of  the  memory.''  Johnson.  If  I  look  at  the 
moon,  I  have  a  perception  of  it ;  if  it  disappear  from 
my  sight,  and  the  impression  remains,  I  have  an  idea 
of  it ;  if  an  object,  differing  in  shape  and  color  from 
that  or  any  thuog  else  which  I  may  have  seen,  present 
itself  to  my  mind,  it  is  a  conception ;  if  of  this  moon 
I  conceive  that  it  is  no  bif^er  than  what  it  appears  to 
my  eye,  this  is  a  notion,  which,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, assigns  an  unreal  property  to  a  real  object. 


PERCEPTION,  IDEA,  CONCEPTION, 
NOTION. 

Perception  expresses  either  the  act  of  perceiv- 
ing or  the  impression  produced  by  that  act ;  in  this 
latter  sense  it  is  analogous  to  an  idea  (v.  Idea). 
The  impression  of  an  object  that  is  present  to  us  is 
termed  a  perception ;  the  revival  of  tnat  impression, 
when  the  object  is  removed,  is  an  idea.  A  combina- 
tion of  ideax  by  which  any  image  is  presented  to  the 
mind  is  a  conception  {v.  To  comprehend) ;  the 
Jtssociation  of  two  or  more  ideas,  so  as  to  constitute 
it  a  decision,  is  a  notion.  Perceptions  are  clear  or 
confused,  according  to  the  state  of  the  sensible  organs, 
and  the  perceptive  faculty ;  ideas  are  faint  or  vivid, 
vague  or  distinct,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  per- 
ce^ion;  conceptions  are  gross  or  refined  according 
to  the  number  and  extent  of  one's  ideas;  notions 
are  true  or  false,  correct  or  incorrect,  accor(Ung  to  the 
extent  of  one's  knowledge.  The  perception  which  we 
have  of  remote  objects  is  sometimes  so  indistinct  as  to 
leave  hardly  any  traces  of  the  image  on  the  mind ;  we 
have  in  that  case  a  perception,  but  not  an  idea  ; 

What  can  the  fondest  mother  wish  for  more, 
Ev'n  for  her  darling  son,  than  solid  sense. 
Perception*  clear,  and  flowing  eloquoice.    Wtvhe. 

If  we  read  the  description  of  any  object,  we  may  have 
in  idea  of  it ;  but  we  need  not  have  any  immediate 


TO  THINK,  SUPPOSE,  IMAGINE, 
BELIEVE,  DEEM. 

To  think,  in  Saxon  thincan,  German  denken,  &c. 
from  the  Hebrew  p  to  rule  or  judge,  is  the  generic 
term.  It  expresses,  in  common  with  the  other  terms, 
the  act  of  having  a  particular  idea  in  the  mind ;  but 
it  is  indefinite  as  to  the  mode  and  the  object  of 
the  action.  To  think  may  be  the  act  of  the  under- 
standing, or  merely  of  the  imagination:  to  suppose 
and  imagine  are  rather  the  acts  of  the  imagination  than 
of  the  understanding.  To  think,  that  is,  to  have  any 
thought  or  opinion  upon  a  subject,  requires  reflection; 
it  is  the  work  of  time ; 


If  to  conceive  how  any  thing  can  be 
From  shape  extracted,  and  locality, 
Is  hard:  what  think  you  of  the  Deity? 


Jentn». 


To  suppose  and  imagine  may  be  the  acts  of  the  mo- 
ment. We  think  a  thing  right  or  wrong;  we  suppose 
it  to  be  true  or  false ;  <  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
while  the  relations,  in  which  we  stand  to  our  feUow- 
creatures,  naturally  call  forth  certain  sentiments  and 
affections,  there  should  be  none  to  correspond  to  the 
first  and  greatest  of  all  beings.'  Blaik.  We  imagine 
it  to  be  real  or  unreal.  To  think  is  employed  pro- 
miscuously in  regard  to  all  objects,  whether  actually 
existing  or  not :  to  suppose  apphes  to  those  which  are 
uncertain  or  precarious ;  imagine,  to  those  which  are 
unreal ;  *  How  ridic\dous  must  it  be  to  imagine  that 
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the  clergy  of  England  favour  ipoipery,  when  they 
cannot  m  clergymen  without  renouncing  it.^  Beve- 
BiDGE.  Think  and  imagine  are  said  of  that  which 
affects  the  senses  immethately  ;  suppose  is  only  said 
of  that  which  occupies  the  mind.  We  think  that  we 
hear  a  noise  as  soon  as  the  soimd  catches  our  atten- 
tion ;  in  certain  states  of  the  body  or  mind  we  imagine 
we  bear  noises  which  were  never  made :  we  think  that 
a  person  will  come  to-day,  because  he  has  informed 
us  that  he  intends  to  do  so ;  we  suppose  that  he  will 
ccnne  to-day,  at  a  certain  hour,  because  he  came  at 
the  same  hour  yesterday. 

When  applied  to  the  events  and  circumstances  of 
life,  to  thinJc  may  be  applied  to  any  time,  past,  pre- 
sent, or  to  come,  or  where  no  time  is  expressed ;  to 
suppose  is  more  aptly  applied  to  a  future  time ;  and 
imagine  to  a  past  or  present  time.  We  think  that  a 
person  has  done  a  thing,  is  doing  it,  or  will  do  it ;  we 
suppose  that  he  will  £>  it ;  we  imagine  that  he  has 
done  it,  or  is  doing  it.  A  person  thinks  that  he  will 
die;  imagines  that  he  is  in  a  dangerous  way:  we 
think  that  the  weather  will  be  fine  to-day ;  we  sup- 
pose Uiat  the  afiair  will  be  decided. 

In  r^ard  to  moral  points,  in  which  case  the  word 
deem  may  be  compared  with  the  others;  to  think 
ia  a  conclusion  drawn  from  certain  premises.  I  think 
that  a  man  has  acted  wrong :  to  suppose  is  to  take  up 
an  idea  arbitrarily  or  at  pleasure ;  we  argue  upon  a 
supposed  case,  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument :  to 
imagine  is  to  take  up  an  idea  by  accident,  or  without 
any  connection  with  the  truth  or  reali^ ;  we  imagine 
that  a  person  is  offended  with  us,  without  being  able 
to  as8%n  a  single  reason  for  the  idea ;  imaginary  evils 
are  even  more  niunerous  than  those  which  are.  real : 
to  deem  is  to  form  a  conclusion ;  things  are  deemed 
hurtful  or  otherwise  in  consequence  of  observation; 
'  An  empty  house  is  by  the  players  deemed  the  most 
dreadful  sign  of  popular  disapprobation.^    Hawkes- 

WOBTH. 

To  think  and  believe  are  both  opposite  to  knowing 
or  perceiving ;  but  to  think  is  a  more  partial  action  than 
to  believe :  we  think  as  the  thing  strikes  us  at  the  time ; 
w«  believe  firom  a  settled  deduction :  hence  it  expresses 
much  less  to  say  that  I  think  a  person  speaxs  the 
truth,  than  that  I  believe  that  he  speaks  the  truth  ; 

For  they  can  conquer  who  believe  they  can.    Dbyssn. 

I  think  from  what  I  can  recollect  that  such  and 
such  were  the  words,  is  a  vague  mode  of  speech,  not 
admissible  in  a  court  of  law  as  positive  evidence  :  the 
natural  question  which  follows  upon  this  is,  do  you 
firmly  believe  it  ?  to  which,  whoever  can  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  with  the  appearance  of  sincerity,  must  be 
admitted  as  a  testimony.  Hence  it  arises  that  the 
word  can  only  be  employed  in  matters  that  require  but 
little  thought  in  order  to  come  to  a  conclusion ;  and 
believe  is  applicable  to  things  that  must  be  admitted 
only  on  stibstantiai  evidence.  We  are  at  liberty  to 
say  that  I  think,  or  I  believe,  that  the  account  is 
made  out  r^ht ;  but,  we  must  say,  that  I  believe,  not 
thhiki  diat  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God. 


TO  THINK,  REFLECT,  PONDER,  MUSE. 

Think,  in  Saxon  thincan,  German  denken,  &c. 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  p,  to  direct,  rule,  or  judge ; 
reflect,  in  Latin  reflecto,  signifies  literally  to  bend 
back,  that  is,  to  bend  the  mind  back  on  itself;  ponder, 
from  pondus  a  weight,  signifies  to  weigh  ;  muse,  from 
musa  a  song,  sigmfies  to  dwell  upon  with  the  ima- 
gination. 

To  think  is  a  general  and  indefinite  term ;  to  reflect 
is  a  particular  mode  of  thinking ;  to  ponder  and  muse 
are  different  modes  of  reflecting,  the  former  on  grave 
matters,  the  latter  on  matters  that  interest  either  the 
affections  or  the  imagination :  we  think  whenever  we 
receive  or  recall  an  idea  to  the  mind ;  but  we  reflect 
only  by  recalling,  not  one  only,  but  many  ideas :  we 
think  if  we  only  suffer  the  ideas  to  revolve  in  succes- 
sion in  the  mind:  but  in  reflecting  we  compare,  com- 
bine, and  judge  of  those  ideas- which  thus  pass  in  the 
mind :  we  think,  therefore,  of  things  past,  as  they  are 
pleasurable  or  otherwise ;  we  reflect  upon  them  as  they 
are  applicable  to  our  present  condition :  we  may  think 
on  things  past,  present,  or  to  come ;  we  reflect,  ponder, 
and  muse  mostly  on  that  which  is  past  or  present. 
The  man  thinks  on  the  days  of  his  childhood,  and 
wishes  them  back ;  the  child  thinks  on  the  time  when 
he  shall  be  a  man,  and  is  impatient  imtil  it  is  come ; 
'  No  man  was  ever  weary  of  thinking,  much  less  of 
thinking  that  he  had  done  well  or  virtuously.'  South. 
A  man  reflects  on  his  past  follies,  and  tries  to  profit 
by  experience ;  '  Let  men  but  reflect  upon  their  own 
observation,  and  consider  impartially  with  themselves 
how  few  in  the  world  they  have  known  made  better  by 
age.'  South.  One  ponders  on  any  serious  concern 
that  affects  his  destiny ; 

Stood  on  the  brink  of  hell,  and  look'd  awhile 
Potutring  his  voyage.    Milton. 

One  muses  on  the  happy  events  of  his  childhood ;  '  I 
was  sitting  on  a  sofa  one  evening,  after  I  had  been 
caressed  by  Amurath,  and  my  imagmation  kindled  as  I 
mused.''  IiAWKEswoaTH. 


TO  CONTEMPLATE,  MEDITATE,  MUSE. 

Contemplate,  in  Latin  contemplafus  participle  of 
contemplor,  probably  comes  from  templum  the  tem- 
ple, that  being  the  place  most  fitted  for  contemplation. 
Meditate,  in  Latin  meditatus,  participle  of  meditor, 
is  probably  changed  from  melUor,  in  Greek  fuknaio, 
to  modulate  or  attune  the  thov^hts,  as  sounds  are 
harmonised.  Muse  is  derived  from  musa,  owing  to 
the  connexion  between  the  harmony  of  a  song  and  the 
harmony  of  the  thoughts  in  musvig. 

Different  species  of  reflexion  are  marked  by  these 
terms. 

We  contemplate  what  is  present  or  before  our  eyes ; 
we  meditate  on  what  is  past  or  absent ;  we  muse  on 
what  is  present  or  past. 

The  neavens  and  all  the  works  of  the  Creator  arc 
objects  of  contemplation  ;    '  I  sincerely  wish  myself: 
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with  you  to  contemplate  the  wonders  of  Gknl  in  the 
finnament,  rather  than  the  madness  of  man  on  the 
earth.'  Pope.  The  ways  of  Providence  are  fit  sub- 
jects for  meditation  ,•  '  But  a  very  small  part  of  the 
moments  spent  in  meditation  on  the  past  produce  any 
reasonable  caution  or  salutary  sorrow.'  Johnson. 
One  muses  on  the  events  or  circumstances  which  have 
been  just  passing. 

We  may  contemplate  and  meditate  for  the  future, 
but  never  muse.  In  this  case  the  two  former  terms 
have  the  sense  of  contriving  or  purposing :  what  is 
contemplated  to  be  done  is  thought  of  more  indis- 
tinctly than  when  it  is  meditated  to  be  done :  many 
things  are  had  in  contemplation  which  are  never 
seriously  meditated  upon ;  '  Life  is  the  immediate  ^ft 
of  God,  a  right  inherent  by  nature  in  every  individual, 
and  it  begins  in  contemplation  of  law  as  soon  as  an 
infant  is  able  to  stir  in  the  mother's  womb.'  Black- 
stone.  Between  contemplating  and  meditating  there 
is  oftener  a  greater  distance  than  between  meditating 
and  executing; 

Thus  plunged  in  ills  and  medHating  more. 
The  people's  patience,  tried,  no  longer  bore 
The  raging  monster.    DaYSsir. 

Contemplation  may  be  a  temporary  action  directed 
to  a  single  object ;  •  There  is  not  any  property  or  cir- 
cumstance of  my  beine  that  I  contemplate  with  more 
joy  than  my  immortidity.'  Berkeley.  Meditating 
is  a  permanent  and  serious  action  directed  to  several 
objects ;  '  Meditate  till  you  make  some  act  of  piety 
upon  the  occasion  of  what  you  meditate,  either  get  some 
new  arguments  against  sin,  or  some  new  encourage- 
ment to  virtue.'  Tatlor.  Murnig  is  partial  and  un- 
important :  meditaMon  is  a  religious  duty,  it  cannot 
be  neglected  without  injury  to  a  person's  spiritual  im- 
provement ;  musing  is  a  temporary  employment  of  the 
mind  on  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  as  they  happ^ 
to  excite  an  interest  for  the  time ; 

Muting  as  wont  on  this  and  that 

Such  trifles  as  I  know  not  what.    FeJlNCIS. 

Contemplative  and  musing,  as  epithets,  have  a 
strong  analogy  to  each  other. 

Contemplative  is  a  habit  of  the  mind ;  musing  is 
a  particular  state  of  the  mind.  A  person  may  have  a 
contemplative  turn,  or  be  in  a  mumtg  mood. 


TO  CONSIDER,   REFLECT. 

Consider,  in  French  considerer,  Latin  considero, 
a  factaldve,  firom  consido  to  sit  down,  signifies  to  make 
to  settle  in  the  mind.  Reflect,  in  Latin  refieeto,  com- 
pounded of  re  and  Jlecto,  signifies  to  turn  back  or 
upon  itself,  after  the  manner  of  the  mind. 

The  operation  of  thought  is  expressed  by  these 
two  words,  but  it  varies  in  the  dffcumstances  of  the 
action. 

Consideration  is  employed  for  practical  purposes ; 
r^lecHon  for  matters  of  speculation  or  moral  improve- 


ment. Common  objects  call  for  consideration;  the 
workings  of  the  nund  itself,  or  objects  purely  spi- 
ritual, occupy  r^lection.  It  is  necessary  to  consider 
what  is  proper  to  be  done,  before  we  take  any  step ; 
'  It  seems  necessary  in  the  choice  of  persons  for 
greater  employments,  to  consider  their  bodies  as  well 
as  their  mmds,  and  ages  and  health  as  well  as  their 
abilities.'  Teuple.  It  is  consistent  with  our  natures, 
as  rational  beings,  to  reflect  on  what  we  are,  what  we 
ought  to  be,  and  what  we  shall  be ;  *  Whoever  re- 
Jlects  firequently  on  the  uncertainty  of  his  own  dura- 
tion, will  find  out  that  the  state  of  others  is  not  more 
permanent  than  his  own.'  Johnson. 

Without  consideration  we  shall  naturally  commit 
the  most  fli^rant  errors ;  without  reflection  we  shall 
never  understand  our  duty  to  oiur  Maker,  our  neigh- 
bour, and  ourselves. 


TO  CONSIDER,  REGARD. 

To  consider  {v.  To  consider)  signifies  to  take  a 
view  of  a  thing  in  the  mind,  which  is  the  result  of 
thought;  to  regard  is  literally  to  look  back  upon, 
from  the  French  regarder,  that  is,  re  and  garder,  to 
keep  or  watch,  which  is  derived  from  the  old  German 
wahren  to  see,  of  which  there  are  still  traces  in  the 
words  betoahren-  to  guard  against,  warten  to  wait, 
and  the  English  to  be  aware  of. 

There  is  more  caution  or  thought  in  considering ; 
more  perscmal  interest  in  regarding.  A  man  may 
consider  his  reputation  so  as  to  be  deterred  from 
taking  a  particular  step ;  if  he  r^ards  his  reputation 
this  regard  has  a  genoal  influence  on  all  he  does. 
'  The  king  had  not,  at  that  time,  one  person  about 
him  of  his  council,  who  had  the  least  consideration 
of  his  own  honour,  or  friendship  for  those  who  sat  at 
the  helm  of  affairs,  the  duke  of  Lennox  excepted.' 
Clarendon. 

If  much  you  note  him 
You  offend  him,  feed  and  regard  him  not. 

Shaksfeare. 

A  similar  distinction  exists  between  these  words 
when  not  expressly  persoiud :  to  consider  a  thing  in  a 
certain  light  is  to  take  a  steady  view  of  it ;  <  I  con- 
sider  the  soul  of  man  ik  the  ruin  of  a  glorious  pile 
of  buildings.'  Steele.  To  regard  a  thin^  is  to  view 
it  with  a  certain  interest ;  *  I  regard  trade  not  only  as 
highly  advantageous  to  the  commonwealth  in  general, 
but  as  the  most  natural  and  likely  method  of  making 
a  man's  fortune.'  Bvdgell. 


CONSIDERATION,  REASON. 

Cormderaiion,  or  that  which  enters  into  a  parson's 
consideration,  has  a  reference  to  the  person  consider- 
ing. Reason,  at  that  which  influences  the  reason,  is 
taken  alNBolutdy :  connderaiions  axe  therefore  for  the 
most  part  partial,  as  affecting  particular  interests,  or 
dependant  on  particular  ciicumsttaces.  *  He  had  been 
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made  general  upon  very  partial 
berated  consideratioru.   Clase> 


and  not  enough  deli- 

JLAKENSOK. 

Reasons  on  the  contnur  may  be  general,  and  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  die  sabject ;  '  The  reasons 
assigned  in  a  law  of  the  96th  year  of  Edward  III. 
for  having  pleas  and  judgments  in  the  English  tongue, 
might  have  been  urged  for  having  the  laws  themsdves 
in  that  language."  XYawHiTT. 

When  applied  to  matters  of  practice  the  considera- 
tion influences  the  particular  actions  of  an  individual 
or  individuals ;  no  consideration  of  profit  or  emolu- 
ment should  induce  a  person  to  forfeit  his  word; 
'  He  was  obliged,  antecedent  to  all  other  considera- 
tions, to  search  an  asylum."  Deydem. 

The  reason  influences  a  line  of  conduct ;  the  rea- 
sons which  men  assign  for  their  conduct  are  often  as 
absurd  as  they  are  (use ; 

I  maak  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reatont.    Shakspeaee. 

In  the  same  manner,  when  applied  to  matters  of 
theory,  the  consideration  is  that  which  enters  into  a 
man's  coonderation,  or  which  he  oSera  to  the  con. 
sideration  of  others ;  ♦  The  folly  of  ascribing  temporal 
punishments  to  any  particular  crimes,  may  appear 
Rom  several  considerations.''  Addison.  The  reason 
is  that  which  flows  out  of  the  nature  of  the  thing ; 
<  If  it  be  natural,  ought  we  not  rather  to  conclude 
that  there  is  some  ground  or  reason  for  those  fears, 
and  that  nature  haw  not  planted  them  in  us  to  no 
purpose.'  TiLLOTsoN. 


TO  ARGUE,  EVINCE,  PROVE. 

To  argtte,  fima  the  Latin  arguo,  and  the  Greek 
dpyot  clear,  signifies  to  make  clear;  to  evince,  in 
Latin  ecinco,  compounded  of  vinco  to  prove  or  make 
out,  and  e  forth,  signifies  to  bring  to  light,  to  make  to 
appear  dear ;  to  prove,  in  French  prottoer,  in  Latin 
probo,  &om  probus  good,  signifies  to  make  good,  or 
make  to  aj^pear  good. 

These  terms  in  general  convey  the  idea  of  evidence, 
but  with  gradations :  argtie  denotes  the  smallest  de> 
.  gree,  and  prove  the  highest  degree.  To  argue  is  to 
serve  as  an  indication  amounting  to  probability;  to 
evince  denotes  an  indication  so  clear  as  to  remove 
doubt ;  to  prove  marks  an  evidence  so  positive  as  to 
produce  conviction. 

It  argues  a  want  of  candor  in  any  man  to  con- 
ceal circumstances  in  his  statement  which  are  any 
ways  calculated  to  affect  the  subject  in  question ;  <  It 
is  not  the  being  singular,  but  bemg  singular  for  some- 
thing, that  argues  either  extraordinary  endowments 
<^  nature  or  benevolent  intentions  to  mankind,  which 
draws  die  admirstioB  and  esteem  of  the  world.' 
Bebxbiuet.  The  tenor  of  a  person's  conversation 
■MT  enimee  the  refinement  of  his  mind  and  the  purity 
of  his  taste;  <  The  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  and  par- 
ticularly its  immateriality,  has  I  think  been  evinced 
almost  to  a  demonstration.'  Addison.    When  we  see 


men  sacrificing  their  peace  of  mind  and  even  their  in- 
tegrity of  character  to  ambition,  it  proves  to  us  how 
important  it  is  even  in  early  life  to  check  this  natural 
and  in  some  measure  laiHuble,  but  still  insinuating 
and  dangerous  passion ; 

What  object,  what  event  the  moon  beneath. 

But  argues  or  endears  an  after-scene  f 

To  reason  proves,  or  weds  it  to  desire  f    YouNO. 


ARGUMENT,  REASON,  PROOF. 

Argument  fiom  argue  {v.  To  argue),  agnifies 
either  the  thing  that  argues,  or  that  which  is  brought 
forward  in  arguing:  reckon,  in  French  raison,  iJitan 
ratio,  from  ratus,  participle  of  reor  to  think,  signi- 
fies the  thing  thougnt  or  estimated  in  the  mind  by  the 
power  of  reason  ;  proof,  from  to  prove,  signifies  the 
thing  that  proves. 

An  argument  serves  for  defence ,  a  reason  for  jus- 
tification; a  proof  for  conviction.  Arguments  are 
adduced  in  support  of  an  hypothesis  or  propositicm ; 
*  When  the  arguments  press  equally  on  both  sides  in 
matters  that  are  indifferent  to  us,  the  safest  method  is 
to  ^ve  up  ourselves  to  neither.'  Addison.  Reasons 
are  assigned  in  matters  of  belief  and  practice ; 

The  reasons,  with  his  friend's  experience  join'd, 
Encourag'd  much,  but  more  disturb'd  liis  mind. 

Dkyden. 
Proofs  are  collected  to  ascertain  a  fact ; 

One  soul  in  lioth,  whereof  good  proof 
This  day  affords.    Milton. 

Arguments  are  either  strong  or  weak;  reasons 
solid  or  futile;  proofs  clear  and  positive,  or  vague 
and  indefinite.  We  confute  an  argument,  overpower 
a  reason,  and  invalidate  a  f^oof.  Whoever  wishes  to 
defend  Christianity  will  be  m  no  want  of  argvmerUs  ,- 
<  This,  before  revelation  had  enlightened  the  world, 
was  the  very  best  argument  for  a  future  state.'  Ax- 
TEEBUEY.  The  believer  need  never  be  at  a  loss  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him ;  *  Virtue 
and  vice  are  not  arbitranr  things,  but  tiiere  is  a  natu- 
ral and  eternal  reason  tat  that  goodness  and  virtue, 
and  against  vice  and  wickedness.'  Tillotson. 
Throu^out  the  whole  of  Divine  Revelation  there  is 
no  circumstance  that  is  substantiated  with  such  irre- 
fragable proofs  as  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour ; 

Are  there  (still  more  amazing  !)  who  resist 
The  rising  thought,  who  smother  in  its  birth 
The  glorious  truth,  who  struggle  to  be  brutes  f 
Who  fight  the  proofs  of  immortality  ?    Yodko. 


CAUSE,  REASON,  MOTIVE. 

Cause  is  supposed  to  signify  originally  the  same  as 
case ;  it  means  however  now,  by  distinction,  the  case 
or  thin^  happening  before  another  as  its  catue ;  the 
reason  is  the  thing  that  acts  on  the  reason  or  under- 
standing;   the  motive,  in  French  motif,  from   the 
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.  Latin  tnottts,  participle  of  mooeo  to  move,  is  that 
which  brings  into  action. 

Cause  respects  the  order  and  connexion  of  things ; 
reason  the  movements  and  operations  of  the  mind; 
motives  the  movements  of  the  mind  and  body.  Cause 
is  properly  the  generic;  reason  and  motive  are  spe- 
cific :  every  reason  or  motice  is  a  cause,  but  every 
cause  is  not  a  reason  or  motive. 

Cause  is  siud  of  all  inanimate  objects ;  reason  and 
motive  of  rational  agents :  whatever  happens  in  the 
world,  hi^pens  from  some  cause  mediate  or  imme- 
diate ;  the  primary  or  first  cattse  of  all  is  God ;  '  The 
wise  and  learned  among  the  very  heathens  themselves, 
have  all  acknowledged  some  first  cause,  whereupon 
originally  the  being  of  all  things  dependeth,  neitner 
have  they  otherwise  spoken  of  that  cause,  than  as  an 
agent  wmch,  knowing  what  and  why  it  worketh,  ob- 
serveth  in  working  a  most  exact  order  or  law.'  Hooker. 
Whatever  opinions  men  hold  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
assign  a  substantial  reason  for  them  ;  '  If  we  comme- 
morate any  mystery  of  our  redemption,  or  article  of 
:aur  faith,  we  ought  to  confirm  our  belief  of  it  by 
considering  all  those  reasons  upon  which  it  is  built.'' 
Nelson.  For  whatever  men  do  they  ought  to  have  a 
sufficient  motive ;  '  Eveiy  principle  that  is  a  motive 
to  good  actions  ought  to  be  encoviraged.''  Addisok. 

As  the  cause  gives  birth  to  the  effect,  so  does  the 
reason  give  birth  to  the  conclusion,  and  the  motive 
mves  burth  to  the  action.  Between  cause  and  effect 
uiere  is  a  necessary  connexion :  whatever  in  the  na- 
tural world  is  capable  of  giving  birth  to  another  thing 
is  an  adequate  cause  ; 

Cut  off  the  cavses,  and  the  effects  will  cease. 

And  all  the  moving  madness  fall  to  peace.    Dkydek. 

But  in  the  moral  world  there  is  not  a  necessary  con- 
nexion between  reasons  and  their  results,  or  motives 
and  their  actions ;  the  state  of  the  agent's  mind  is  not 
always  such  as  to  be  acted  upon  according  to  the 
nature  of  things ;  every  adequate  reason  will  not  be 
followed  by  its  natural  conclusion,  for  every  man  will 
not  believe  who  has  reasons  to  believe,  nor  yield  to 
the  reasons  that  would  lead  to  a  right  belief;  and 
every  motive  will  not  be  accompanied  with  its  corre- 
spondimr  action,  for  every  man  will  not  act  who  has  a 
motive  tor  acting,  nor  act  in  the  manner  in  which  his 
motives  ought  to  dictate :  the  cau*es  of  our  diseases 
often  lie  as  nidden  as  the  reasofis  of  our  opinions,  and 
the  motives  for  our  actions. 


CONCLUSION,  INFERENCE,  DEDUCTION. 

Conclusion,  from  conclude,  and  the  Latin  coti- 
claudo,  or  con  and  cludo  to  shut  up,  signifies  literally 
the  winding  up  of  all  arguments  and  reasoning ;  in- 
fereruie,  from  infer,  in  Latin  infero,  signifies  what  is 
brought  in;  deduction,  from  deduct,  in  Latin  de- 
ductus  and  deduco  to  bring  out,  signifies  the  bring- 
ing or  drawing  one  thing  from  another. 

A  conclusion  is  full  and  decisive ;  an  inference  is 


partial  and  indedsive :  a  conclusion  leaves  the  mind 
in  no  doubt  or  hesitation ;  it  puts  a  stop  to  all  farther 
reasoning; 

I  only  deal  by  rules  of  art. 
Such  as  are  lawful,  and  judge  by 
Conclusions  of  astrology.    Hudibbas. 

Inferences  are  special  conclusions  from  particular  cir- 
ciunstances ;  they  serve  as  links  in  the  chain  of  reason- 
ing ;  '  Though  it  may  chance  to  be  right  in  the  con- 
clusion, it  is  yet  unjust  and  mistaken  in  the  metho<I 
of  inference.''  Glanville.  Conclusion  in  the  logical 
sense  is  the  concluding  proposition  in  a  syllogism,  drawn 
from  the  two  others,  which  are  called  the  premises, 
and  may  each  of  them  be  inferences. 

Conclusions  are  drawn  from  real  facts ;  inferences 
are  drawn  from  the  appearances  of  things ;  deductions 
only  from  ailments  or  assertions.  Conclusions  are 
practical ;  inferences  ratiocinative ;  deductions  are 
final. 

We  conclude  from  a  person's  conduct  or  declara- 
tions what  he  intends  to  do,  or  leave  undone ; 

He  praises  wine,  and  we  conclude  from  thence 

He  lik'd  his  glass,  on  his  own  evidence.    Addisok. 

We  infer  from  the  appearance  of  the  clouds,  or  the 
thickness  of  the  atmosphere,  that  there  will  be  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain  or  snow ;  '  You  might,  from  the 
single  people  departed,  make  some  useful  inferences 
or  guesses  how  many  there  are  left  luimarried.' 
Steele.  We  deduce  from  a  combination  of  facts, 
inferences,  and  assertions,  that  a  story  is  fabricated ; 
'  There  is  a  consequence  which  seems  very  naturally 
deducible  from  the  foregoing  considerations.  If  the 
scale  of  being  rises  by  such  a  regtilar  progress  so  high 
as  man,  we  may  by  a  parity  of  reason  suppose  that  it 
still  proceeds  gradually  through  those  beings  which 
are  of  a  superior  nature  to  him.'  Addison.  Hasty 
conclusions  betray  a  want  of  judgement,  or  firmness 
of  mind:  contrary  inferences  are  frequently  drawn 
from  the  same  circumstances  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
party,  and  support  a  favourite  position ;  the  deduc- 
tions in  such  cases  are  not  unfrequently  true  when  the 
inferences  are  false. 


BELIEF,  CREDIT,  TRUST,  FAITH. 

Belief,  from  believe,  in  Saxon  gelyfan,  geleavan, 
in  German  glauhen,  kilauban,  &c.  comes,  in  all  pos- 
sibility, from  lief,  in  German  belieben  to  please,  and 
the  Latin  lib^  it  pleaseth,  signifying  the  pleasure  or 
assent  of  the  mind.  Credit,  in  French  credit,  Latin 
creditus,  participle  of  credo,  compounded  of  cor  the 
heart,  and  do  to  give,  signifies  also  ^ving  the  heart. 
Trust  is  connected  with  the  old  word  trow,  in  Saxon 
treowian,  German  trauen,  old  German  thravdhn, 
thruven,  &c.  to  hold  true,  and  probably  from  the 
Greek  dkppttv  to  have  confidence,  signifying  to  depend 
upon  as  true.  Faith,  in  Latin  Jsdes,  ftomjido  to  con- 
fide, signifies  also  dependance  upon  as  true. 

Belief  is  the  generic  term,  the  others  specific ;  we 
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belietve  when  we  credit  and  trust,  but  not  always  vice 
tersA.  Belief  rests  on  no  particular  person  or  thing ; 
but  credit  and  trust  rest  on  the  authority  of.  one  or 
more  individuals.  Every  thins  is  the  subject  of  belief 
which  produces  one^s  assent :  the  events  of  human  lire 
are  credited  upon  the  authority  of  the  narrator :  the 
words,  promises,  or  the  integrity  of  individuals  are 
trusted :  the  power  of  persons  and  the  virtue  of  things 
are  objects  ot  faith. 

Belief  and  credit  are  particular  actions,  or  senti- 
ments :  trust  and  faith  are  permanent  dispositions  of 
the  mind.  Things  are  entitled  to  our  belirf;  persons 
are  entitled  to  our  credit :  but  people  repose  a  trtist 
in  others ;  or  have  &  faith  in  others. 

Our  beluf  or  unbelief  is  not  always  regulated  by 
our  reasoning  faculties  or  die  truth  of  things:  we 
often  believe  firom  prejudice  and  ignorance,  things  to 
be  true  which  are  very  false ; 

Oh !  I've  beard  him  talk 
Like  the  first-born  child  of  love,  when  every  word 
Spoke  in  his  eyes,  and  wept  to  be  Miev'd, 
And  all  to  ruin  me.    Soothekn. 

With  the  bulk  of  mankind,  assurance  goes  further 
than  any  thing  else  in  obtaining  credit :  gross  false- 
hoods, pronounced  with  confidence,  will  be  credited 
sooner  than  plain  truths  told  in  an  unvarnished  style ; 

Oh  !  I  will  credit  my  Scamandra's  tears  ! 
Nor  think  tiiem  drops  of  chance  like  other  women's. 

Lee. 

There  are  no  disappointments  more  severe  than  those 
which  we  feel  on  finding  that  we  have  trusted  to  men 
of  base  prindples ; 

Capricious  man  !    To  good  or  ill  inconstant. 
Too  much  to  fear  or  trust  is  equal  weakness. 

Johnson. 

Ignorant  people  have  commonly  a  more  implicit  faith 
in  any  nostrum  recommended  to  them  by  persons  of 
their  own  class,  than  in  the  prescriptions  of  profes- 
sional men  regularly  educated ; 

For  faith  repos'd  on  seas  and  on  the  flat'ring  sky. 
Thy  naked  corpse  is  doora'd  on  shores  unknown  to  lie. 

DXYOEN. 

Belief,  trust,  and  faith,  have  a  reUgious  applica- 
tion, which  credit  has  not.  Belief  is  simply  an  act  of 
.  the  understanding ;  trust  and  faith  are  active  moving 
principles  of  the  mind  in  which  the  heart  is  concerned. 
Belief  does  not  extend  beyond  an  assent  of  the  mind 
to  any  ^ven  proposition ;  trust  and  faith  are  lively 
sentiments  which  impel  to  action.  Belief  is  to  trust 
mA  faith  as  cause  to  effect :  there  may  be  belief  with- 
out either  trust  ox  faith ;  but  there  can  be  no  trust 
or  faith  without  te/ief;  we  belieoe  that  there  is  a  God, 
who  is  the  creator  and  preserver  of  all  his  creatures ; 
we  therefore  trust  in  him  for  his  protection  of  our- 
selves :  we  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  died  for  the  sins 
of  men ;  we  have  therefore  faith  in  his  redeeming 
grace  to  save  us  from  our  sins. 

Belief  is  common  to  all  religions ;  '  The  Epicu- 
reans contented  themselves  with  the  denial  of  a  Pro- 


vidence, asserting  at  the  same  time  the  existence  of 
gods  in  general :  because  they  would  not  shock  the 
common  belief  of  mankind.^  Addison.  Trust  is 
peculiar  to  the  believers  in  Divine  revelation ;  '  What 
can  be  a  stronger  motive  to  a  firm  trust  smd  reliance  on 
the  mercies  of  our  Maker,  than  the  giving  us  his  Son 
to  suffer  for  us?'  Addison.  Faith  is  employed  by 
distinction  for  the  Christian  faith ;  '  The  faith  or 
persuasion  of  a  Divine  revelation  is  a  divine  faith,  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  object  of  it,  but  likewise  in 
respect  of  the  author  of  it,  which  is  the  Divine  Spirit.' 
TiLLOTsoN.  Belief  is  purely  speculative ;  and  trust 
and  faith  are  operative :  the  former  operates  on  the 
mind ;  the  latter  on  the  outward  conduct.  Trust  in 
God  serves  to  dispel  all  anxious  concern  about  the 
future.  "  Faith,'"  says  the  Apostie,  "  is  dead  with- 
out works."  Theorists  substitute  belief  for  faith ; 
enthusiasts  mistake  passion  for  faith.  True  faith 
must  be  grounded  on  a  right  belief,  and  accompanied 
.  with  a  right  practice. 


FAITH,  CREED. 


Faith  (v.  Belief)  denotes  either  the  principle  of 
trusting,  or  the  thing  trusted ;  creed,  ftom  the  Latin 
credo  to  believe,  denotes  the  thing  believed. 

These  words  are  synonymous  when  taken  for  the 
thing  trusted  in  or  believed ;  but  they  differ  in  this, 
that  faith  has  always  a  reference  to  the  principle  in 
the  mind ;  creed  only  respects  the  thing  which  is  the 
object  (jS  faith :  the  former  is  likewise  taken  generally 
and  indefinitely ;  the  latter  particularly  and  definitely, 
signifying  a  set  form  or  a  code  of  faith ;  hence  we  say, 
to  be  of  the  same  faith,  or  to  adopt  the  same  creed. 
The  holy  martyrs  died  for  the  faith,  as  it  is  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  '  St.  Paul  affirms  that  a  sinner  is  at  first  jus- 
tified and  received  into  the  favour  of  God,  by  a  sincere 
profession  of  the  Christian /oi/A.'  Tillotson.  Every 
established  form  of  religion  will  have  its  peculiar  creed. 
The  Church  of  England  has  adopted  that  creed 
.  which  it  considers  as  containing  the  purest  principles 
of  Christian  faith  ;  '  Supposing  all  the  great  points 
of  atheism  were  formed  into  a  kind  of  creed,  I  would 
fain  ask  whether  it  would  not  require  an  infinitely 
greater  measure  oi  faith  than  any  set  of  articles  whicn 
they  so  violently  oppose  ? '  Addison. 


CONVICTION,  PERSUASION. 

Conviction,  from  convince,  denotes  either  the  act 
of  convincing  or  the  state  of  being  convinced ;  per- 
siMsion,  which,  from  the  Latin  persuadeo,  or 
suadeo,  and  the  Greek  nSv$  sweet,  signifies  to  make 
thoroughly  agreeable  to  the  taste,  expresses  likewise 
the  act  of  persuading,  or  the  state  of  being  per- 
suaded. 

What  convinces  binds;  what  persuades  attracts. 
We  convince  by  arguments ;  it  is  the  understanding 
which  determines :  we  are  persuaded  by  entreaties  and- 
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personal  influence ;  it  is  the  imagination,  the  passions, 
or  the  will,  which  decide.  Our  conviction  respects 
solely  matters  of  belief  or  futh ;  •  When  dierefore  the 
Apostle  requireth  ability  to  convict  hereticks,  can  we 
think  he  judgeth  it  a  thing  unlawful,  and  not  ri^er 
needful,  to  use  the  principal  instrument  of  their  oon- 
vicHon,  the  light  of  reason.''  Hooeee.  Out  per- 
suasion respects  matters  of  belief  or  practice ;  '  I 
should  be  glad  if  I  covid  perstiade  him  to  write  such 
another  critique  on  any  thing  of  mine,  for  when  he 
condemns  any  of  my  poems,  he  makes  the  world  have 
a  better  opinion  of  them.''  Deyden.  'We  are  con- 
vinced that  a  thing  is  true  or  false ;  we  are  persuaded 
that  it  is  either  right  or  wrong,  advantageous  or  the 
contrary.  A  person  will  have  half  effected  a  thing  who 
is  convinced  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  effect  it ;  he  will 
be  easily  persuaded  to  do  that  which  favours  his  own 
interests. 

Conviction  respects  our  most  important  duties; 
'  Their  wisdom  is  only  of  this  world,  to  put  false 
colours  upon  things,  to  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good, 
against  the  conviction  of  their  own  consciences.' 
Swift.  Persuasion  is  frequently  applied  to  matters 
of  indifference ;  '  Philoclea''s  beauty  not  only  per- 
suaded, but  so  persuaded  that  all  hearts  must  yield.'' 
Sidney.  The  first  step  to  true  repentance  is  a 
thorough  comnction  of  the  enormity  of  sm.  The  cure 
of  people's  maladies  is  sometimes  promoted  to  a  sur- 
prising degree  by  their  persuasion  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  remedy. 

As  conviction  is  the  effect  of  substantial  evidence, 
it  is  solid  and  permanent  in  its  nature ;  it  cannot  be  so 
easily  changed  and  deceived :  persuasion,  depending 
on  our  feelings,  is  influenced  by  external  objects,  md 
exposed  to  various  changes ;  it  may  vary  both  in  the 
degree  and  in  the  object.  Conviction  answers  in  our 
minds  to  positive  certainty ;  persuasion  answers  to 
probability. 

The  practical  truths  of  Christianity  demand  our 
deepest  amviction ;  *  When  men  have  settled  in 
themselves  a  conviction  that  there  is  nothing  honour- 
able which  is  not  accompanied  with  innocence;  nothing 
mean  but  what  has  guilt  in  it ;  riches,  pleasures,  and 
honours,  will  easily  lose  their  charms,  if  they  stand 
between  us  and  our  int^rity.'  Steele.  Of  the  spe- 
culative truths  of  Christianity  we  ought  to  have  a 
rational  persuasion;  '  Let  the  mind  be  possessed  with 
the  persuasion  of  immortal  happiness  annexed  to  the 
act,  and  there  will_  be  no  want  of  candidates  to 
struggle  for  the  glorious  prerogative.''  Ccubebland. 

The  conviction  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  that 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  condemn  or  admire 
cannot  be  effected  without  powerful  means;  but  we 
may  be  persuaded  of  the  propriety  of  a  thing  to-day, 
which  to-morrow  we  shall  regard  with  indiffisrence. 
We  ought  to  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  avoiding 
every  thing  which  can  interfere  with  the  good  order  of 
society ;  we  may  be  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  a  pet- 
8on''8  narrative  or  not,  according  to  the  representation 
made  to  us;  we  may  be  persuaded  to  pursue  any 
study  or  lay  it  aside. 


UNBELIEF,  INFIDELITY,  INCREDULITY, 

Unbelief  {v.  Belief)  respects  matters  in  general ; 
infidelity,  from  Jides  faithful,  is  unbelief  as  respects 
Divine  revelation ;  incredulity  is  umbelirf  in  ordinary 
matters.  Unbelief  is  taken  in  an  indefinite  and  nega- 
tive sense ;  it  is  tiie  want  of  belief  in  any  particiuar 
thing  that  may  or  may  not  be  believed :  it^delity  is  a 
more  active  state  of  mind ;  it  supposes  a  violent  and 
total  rejection  of  that  which  ought  to  be  believed :  in- 
credulity is  also  an  active  state  of  mind,  in  which  we 
oppose  a  belief  to  matters  that  may  be  rejected.  Un- 
belief does  not  of  itself  convey  any  reproachful 
meaning ;  it  depends  upon  the  thmg  disbeUeved ;  we 
may  be  unbelievers  in  mdifferent  as  well  as  the  most 
important  matters ;  but  absolutely  taken  it  means  one 
who  disbelieves  sacred  truths ;  *  Such  an  universal 
acquaintance  with  things  will  keep  you  from  an  excess 
of  credulity  and  unbelief;  i.  e.  a  readiness  to  believe 
or  deny  every  thing  at  first  hearing.''  Watts.  '  One 
gets  by  heart  a  catalogue  of  title-pages  and  editions ; 
and  immediately,  to  become  conspicuous,  declares  that 
he  is  an  unbeliever.^  Addison.  Ir^tdelUy  is  taken  in 
the  worst  sense  for  a  blind  and  senseless  perversity  in 
refusing  belief;  '  Belief  and  profession  wiH  speiik  a 
Christian  but  very  faintly,  when  thy  conversation 
proclaims  thee  an  infidel.''  South.  Incredulity  is 
oflen  a  mark  <^  wisdom,  and  not  unfrequently  a  mark 
of  the  contrary ;  '  I  am  not  altogether  incredtUous 
that  there  may  be  such  candles  as  are  made  of  sala- 
mander''s  wood,  being  a  kind  of  mineral  which  whiteneth 
in  the  burning  and  consumeth  not'  Bacon.  '  The 
youth  hears  all  the  predictions  of  the  aged  with  obstinate 
incredulity.''  Johnson.  The  Jews  are  unbelievers  in 
the  mission  of  our  Saviour ;  the  Turks  are  infidels, 
inasmuch  as  they  do  not  believe  in  the  Bible ;  Deists 
and  Atheists  are  likewise  infidels,  inasmuch  as  they 
set  themselves  up  against  Divine  revelation ;  well- 
informed  people  are  always  incredulous  of  stories 
respecting  ghosts  and  apparitions. 


DISBELIEF,  UNBELIEF. 

Disbelief  properly  implies  the  believing  that  a  thing 
is  not,  or  refusing  to  believe  that  it  is.     Unbelief  ex- 

Eresses  properly  a  believing  the  contrary  of  what  one 
as  believed  hefore :  disbelief  is  qualified  as  to  its 
nature  by  the  thing  disbelieved ;  '  The  belief  or  <ft«- 
belief  of  a  thing  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  thing.' 
TiLLOTsoN.  Our  disbelief  of  the  idle  tales  which  are 
told  by  beggars,  is  justified  by  the  frequent  detection 
of  their  falsehood ;  *  The  atheist  has  not  found  his 
post  tenable,  and  is  therefore  retired  into  deism,  and 
a  difbelief  of  revealed  reli^on  only.'  Addison.  Our 
Saviour  had  compassion  on  Thomas  for  his  unbelief, 
and  gave  him  sucn  evidences  of  his  identity,  as  dissi- 
pated every  doubt ;  '  The  opposites  to  faith  are  unbe- 
lief and  credulity.'  Tillotson. 
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-  DOCTRINE,  PRECEPT,  PRINCIPLE. 

Doctrine,  in  French  doctrine,  Ladn  doctrina,  from 
doceo  to  teach,  signifies  the  thing  taught;  precept, 
from  the  Latin  preecipio,  signifies  the  thmg  laid  down; 
and  principle,  in  French  principe,  Latin  principium, 
agnifies  the  beginning  of  things,  that  is,  their  first  or 
oiuinal  component  parts. 

The  doctrine  reqiiires  a  teacher;  the  precept  re- 
quires a  superior  Trith  authority ;  the  principle  requires 
only  an  illustrator.  The  doctrine  is  always  framed 
by  some  one ;  the  precept  is  enjoined  or  laid  down  by 
some  one ;  the  principle  lies  in  the  thing  itself.  The 
doctrine  is  composed  of  principles ;  the  precept  rests 
upon  principles  or  doctrines.  Pythagoras  taught  the 
doc/nfl«  of  the  metempsychosis,  and  enjoined  masxy pre- 
cepts on  his  disciples  ror  the  regulation  of  thar  coo- 
duct,  pardcukrly  that  they  shouM  abstain  from  eating 
animal  food,  and  be  only  silent  hearers  for  the  first 
five  years  of  their  scholarship :  the  former  of  these 
rules  (Upended  upon  tlie  prececUng  doctrine  of  the 
souTs  transmigratum  to  the  bodies  of  animals ;  the 
latter  rested  on  that  simple  principle  of  education* 
die  entire  devotion  of  the  scholar  to  tne  master. 

We  are  stud  to  believe  in  doctrines ;  to  obey  pre- 
cepts; to  imbibe  or  hold  principles.  The  doctrine 
is  that  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  our  fiuth ; 
'  To  make  new  articles  of  futh  and  doctrine  no  man 
thinketh  it  lawful ;  new  laws  of  government  what 
church  or  commonwealth  is  there  which  maketh  not 
other  at  ose  tirao  ox  other.^  Hooker.  <  This  seditious, 
unc(»s(atationaI  doctrine  of  electii^  kings  is  now  md^ 
lidy  tav^ht,  avowed,  and  printed.'  Burke.  The 
precept  is  that  which  is  reconunended  fat  {nractice ; 
'  Pjvu^atu'B  first  rvie  directs  us  to  worship  the  gods, 
as  18  ordained  by  law,  for  that  is  the  most  natural 
ioterpretatiea  oi  the  precept.''  Addison.  Both  ase 
the  subjects  of  rational  assent,  and  suited  only  to  the 
matured  understanding :  principles  are  of)«a  admitted 
without  ezaminatioa ;  and  imbibed  as  frequoitly  from 
olMervation  axkd  circumstances,  as  from  any  direct 
persmul  effiMrts;  children  as  well  as  men  get  prin- 
(^ple»-f  '  If  we  had  the  whole  history  of  seal,  from 
die  days  of  Cain  to  our  times,  we  should  see  it  fiUed 
with  so  many  scenes  of  slaughter  and  bloodshed,  as 
would  make  a  wise  man  very  careful  not  to  suffer  him- 
self to  be  actuated  by  such  a  principle,  when  it 
r^arda  matters  of  opimon  ftnd  speculation.^  Absison. 


DOCTRINE,  DOGMA,  TENET. 

^  The  doctrine  (v.  Doctrine)  ori^ates  with  the  in- 
dividual who  teaches^  in  spplicatioa-  to  sH  subjects ; 
the  doctrine  is  whatever  is  taught  or  recommended  to 
the  belief  of  others;  the  dogmoy  from  the  Greek 
Hyita  and  Soxceo  to  think,  signifies  the  thing  thought, 
admitted,  or  taken  for  grant^;  this  lies  with  a  body  or 
number  of  individualB  ;  the  tenet,  frtrni  the  Latin  teneo 
te  h<Ad  ov  maintain,  signifies  the  thing  held  or  mais- 
taiaed,  and  is  a  efede»  of  prinei]^e  {v.  Doctrine)  spe- 


dfically  maintained  in  natters  of  (^^nion  by  persons 
in  general. 

The  doctrine  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  indi- 
vidual by  whom  it  is  framed ; 

Unpractis'd  he  to  fawn  or  seek  for  power 
By  doctrines  fashion'd  to  the  varying  hour ; 
Far  other  aima  his  heart  liad  leam'd  to  prize. 
More  skili'd  to  raise  the  wretched,  than  to  rise. 

Goldsmith. 

The  dogma  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  body  by  whom 
it  is  maintained ;  '  Our  poet  was  a  stoick  philosopher, 
and  all  his  moral  sentences  are  drawn  from  the  dogmas 
of  that  sect'*  Dryden.  The  tenet  rests  on  its  own 
intrinsic  merits  or  demerits ;  *  One  ci  the  puritanical 
tenets  was  the  illegality  of  all  games  of  chance.'*  John- 
son. Many  of  the  doctrines  ot  our  blessed  Saviour  are 
held  by  faith  in  him ;  they  are  suljects  of  persuasion 
by  the  exercise  of  our  rational  powers :  the  dogmas  of 
the  Rcmiish  ehurch  are  admitted  by  none  but  such  as 
admit  its  authority :  the  tenets  of  republicans,  level- 
lers, and  freethinkers,  have  been  unblushingly  main- 
tained  both  in  pubEc  and  private. 


TENET,  POSITION. 


The  tenet  (v.  Doctrine)  is  the  opinion  which  we 
hold  in  our  own  minds ;  the  position  is  that  which  we 
lay  down  fbr  others.  Our  tenets  may  be  hurtful,  our 
positions  false.  He  who  gives  up  nis  tenets  readily 
evinces  an  unstable  mind ;  he  who  argues  on  a  false 
position  shows  more  tenacity  and  subtlety  than  good 
sense.  The  tenets  of  the  difl^rent  denominations  of 
Christians  are  scarcely  to  be  known  or  distiimiished ; 
they  often  rest  upon  such  trivial  points ;  '  The  occa- 
sion of  Luther's  oeing  first  disgusted  with  the  tenets 
of  the  Romish  churdi,  is  known  to  every  one,  the 
least  conversant  with  history.'  Robertson.  The 
positions  which  an  author  lays  down  must  be  very 
definite  and  clear  when  he  wishes  to  build  upon  them 
any  theory  or  system ;  •  To  die  position  of  Tully, 
that  if  virtue  could  be  seen,  she  must  be  loved,  may 
be  added,  that  if  truth  could  be  heajrd,  she  must  be 
obeyed.'  Johnson. 


THEORY,  SPECULATION. 

Thewy,  from  the  Greek  iuioiteu  to  behold,  and  «p&. 
dilation,  from  the  Latin  speculor  to  watch  for  or  espy, 
are  both  employed  to  express  what  is  seen  with  the 
mind's  eye.  Theory  is  the  fruit  of  reflection,  it  serves 
the  purposes  of  science ;  practice  will  be  incomplete 
when  the  theory  is  ^dse ; 

True  piety  without  cessation  tost 

By  mor(««,  the  practice  past  is  lost.    Dekuam. 

Speculation  baiongs  more  to  the  hna^aticm ;  it  has 
therefogre  less  to  do  with  realities :  it  is  that  which  can- 
not be  reduced  to  practice,  and  can  therefore  never  be 
brouj^t  to  the  test  «f  experience;  '  In  all  these  things 
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being  fiilly  persuaded  that  what  they  did,  it  was  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God,  and  that  all  men  should  do 
the  like;  there  remained  afier  apeculation  practice 
whereunto  the  whole  world  might  be  framed.''  Hookeb. 
Hence  it  arises  that  theory  is  contrasted  sometimes 
with  the  practice  to  designate  its  insufficiency  to  render 
a  man  complete ; 

True  ChrisUanity  depends  on  &ct, 
Relij^on  is  not  theory,  but  act.     Hakte. 

And  speculation  is  put  for  that  which  is  fanciful  or 
unreal ;  '  This  is  a  consideration  not  to  be  neglected 
or  thought  an  indifferent  matter  of  mere  speculation.'' 
Leslie.  A  general  who  is  so  only  in  theory  will 
acquit  himself  miserably  in  the  field ;  a  rehgionist 
who  is  only  so  in  speculation  will  make  a  wretched 
Christian. 

OPINION,  SENTIMENT,  NOTION. 

Opinion,  in  Latin  opinio  from  opinor,  and  the 
Greek  iTrnoia,  to  think  or  judge,  is  the  work  of  the 
head ;  sentiment,  from  sentio  to  feel,  is  the  work  of 
the  heart ;  notion  (vide  Perception)  is  a  simple  opera- 
tion of  the  thinking  faculty. 

We  form  opinions:  we  have  sentiments:  we  get 
notions.  Opinions  are  formed  on  speculative  matters ; 
they  are  tne  result  of  reading,  enterience,  or  re- 
flection: sentiments  are  entertained  on  matters  of 
practice ;  they  are  the  consequence  of  habits  and  cir- 
cumstances :  notions  are  gatnered  upon  sensible  ob- 
jects, and  arise  out  of  the  casualties  of  hearing  and 
seeing;.  We  have  opinions  on  religion  as  respects  its 
doctrmes ;  we  have  sentiments  on  religion  as  respects 
its  practice  and  its  precepts.  The  unity  of  the  God- 
head in  the  general  sense,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  the  particular  sense,  are  opinions ;  honor 
and  gratitude  towards  the  Deity,  the  sense  of  our  de- 
pendance  upon  him,  and  obligations  to  him,  are  senti- 
ments. 

Opinions  are  more  liable  to  error  than  sentiments : 
the  former  depend  upon  knowledge,  and  must  there- 
fore be  inaccurate ;  the  latter  depend  rather  upon  in- 
stinct, and  a  well  oganized  frame  of  mind;  '  Time 
wears  out  the  fictions  of  opinion,  and  doth  by  degrees 
discover  and  unmask  that  f^acy  of  ungrounded  per- 
suasions, but  confirms  the  dictates  and  sentiments 
of  native.''  Wilkins.  Notions  are  still  more  liable 
to  error  than  either ;  they  are  the  inunatured  decisions 
of  the  uninformed  mind  on  the  appearances  of  things ; . 
'  There  is  nothing  made  a  more  common  subject  of 
discourse  than  nature  and  its  laws,  and  yet  few  agree  . 
in  their  notions  about  these  words.^  Cheyke. 

The  difference  of  opinion  among  men,  on  the  most 
important  questions  m  human  life,  is  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  mind  of  man  is  very  easQy  led  astray 
in  matters  of  opinion ;  '  No,  cousin,  (sjud  Henry  IV. 
when  chai^^  by  the  Duke  of  Bodllon  with  having 
changed  his  religion)  I  have  dianged  no  rel^on,  but 
a,n  opinion.''  Howel.  Whatever  difference  <«  opinion 
there  may  be  among  Chtistians,  there  is  but  one  senti- 


ment of  love  and  ^ood  will  among  those  who  follow 
the  example  of  Chnst,  rather  than  their  own  passions ; 
'  There  are  never  great  numbers  in  any  nation  who 
can  raise  a  pleasing  discourse  from  their  own  stock  of 
sentiments  and  images.^  Johnson.  The  notions  of  a 
Deity  are  so  imperfect  among  savages  in  general,  that 
they  seem  to  amount  to  littk  more  than  an  indistinct 
idea  of  some  superior  invisible  agent ;  *  Being  we  are 
at  this  rime  to  speak  of  the  proper  notion  of  the 
church,  therefore  I  shall  not  look  upon  it  as  any  more 
than  the  sons  of  men.^  Peabson. 


DEITY,  DIVINITY. 


Deity,  from  Deus  a  God,  signifies  a  divine  person. 
Divinity,  from  divinus,  signifies  the  divine  essence  or 
power :  the  deities  of  the  heathens  had  little  of  divi- 
nity in  them ;  '  The  first  original  of  the  drama  was 
rel^ous  worship,  consisting  only  of  a  chorus,  which 
was  nothing  else  but  a  hymn  to  a  Deity.""  Addison. 
The  divinity  of  our  Saviour  is  a  fundamental  article 
in  the  Christian  faith ; 

Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 
Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us.    Addison. 


CELESTIAL,  HEAVENLY. 

Celestial  and  heavenly  derive  theur  difference  in 
significarion  from  their  different  origin;  they  both 
literally  imply  belonging  to  heaven ;  but  the  former, 
from  the  Latin  ccelestum,  signifies  belonging  to  the 
heaven  of  heathens ;  the  latter,  which  has  its  origin 
among  believers  in  the  true  God,  has  acquired  a  supe- 
rior sense,  in  regard  to  heaven  as  the  nabitarion  of 
the  Almighty.  This  distinction  is  pretty  faithfully 
observed  in  their  application :  celestial  is  apfJied 
mostly  in  the  natural  sense  of  the  heavens ,-  heavenly 
is  employed  more  commonly  in  a  spiritual  sense.  Hence 
we  speak  of  the  celestial  globe  as  distiiwuished  from 
the  terresdal,  of  the  celestial  bodies,  ot  Olympus  as 
the  celestial  abode  of  Jupiter,  of  the  celestial  deities; 

Twice  wam'd  by  the  ceUttial  mesgengefj 

The  pious  prince  arose^  with  hasty  fear.      Dryden.  ' 

Unhappy  son !  (fair  Thetis  thus  replies, 

'While  tears  celestial  trickle  from  her  eyes.)    Pope. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  heavenly  habitation,  of 
heavenly  joys  or  bUss,  of  heavenly  spirits  and  the  like. 
There  are  doubtless  manv  cases  in  wnich  celestial  may 
be  used  for  heavenly  in  tlie  moral  sense ; 

Thus  having  said,  the  hero  bound  his  brows 

With  leidy  branches,  then  perfonn'd  his  vows ; 

Adoring  first  the  genius  of  the  place. 

Then  £arth,  the  mother  of  the  heavenhf  race.  Dryskn. 

But  there  are  cases  in  which  heavenly  cannot  so  pro- 
perly be  substituted  by  celestial ;  '  As  the  love  of 
heaven  makes  one  heavenly,  the  love  of  virtue  virtu- 
ous, so  doth  the  love  of  the  world  make  one  becmne . 
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irorkUy.''  Siovet.,  Heavtnty  is  frequently  employed 
in  the  sense  of  superexcelknt ; 

But  now  he  ■eiz'd  Briaeis'  heavribt  charms. 

And  of  my  valour's  prize  defrauds  my  arms.    Pofb. 

The  poets  have  also  availed  themselves  of  the  licence 
to  lue  celestial  in  a  similar  sense  as  occasion  might 
serve. 


TO  ADORE,  WORSHIP. 

ADORE,  in  French  adorer,  Latin  adoro,  or  ad  and 
oro^  signifies  literally  to  pray  to.  Worship,  in  Saxon 
toeorthscype,  is  contracted  from  toorthship,  implying 
either  the  object  that  is  trorth,  or  the  worth  itself; 
whence  it  has  been  employed  to  designate  the  action 
of  d<nng  suitable  homage  to  the  object  which  has  worth, 
snd,  by  a  just  distinction,  of  paying  homage  to  our 
Maker  by  religious  rites. 

Adoration,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  service  of  the 
heart  towards  a  Superior  Being,  in  which  we  acknow- 
ledge our  dependence  and  obedience,  by  petition  and 
duuoksgiving :  worship  consists  in  the  outward  form 
of  showing  reverence  to  some  supposed  superior  being. 
Adoration  can  with  propriety  be  paid  only  to  the  one 
true  God ;  '  Menander  says,  that  "  God,  the  Lord 
and  Father  of  all  things,  is  done  worthy  <^  our  hum- 
ble adoration,  being  at  once  the  maker  and  giver  of 
aU  blessings.^ '  Cumbekland.  But  worship  is  o£Pered 
by  heathens  to  stocks  and  stones ; 


By  reason  man  a  Godhead  can  discern. 
But  how  he  should  be  worship'd  cannot  learn. 


DXTDEN. 


We  may  adore  our  Maker  at  all  times  and  in  all 

t laces,  whemever  the  heart  is  lif^  up  towards  him ; 
ut  we  worship  him  only  at  stated  times,  and  accord- 
ing to  certain  rules ;  *  ^lemn  and  serviceable  worsh^ 
we  name,  for  distinction  sake,  whatsoever  belongeth 
to  the  church  or  public  society,  of  God,  by  way  of 
extenud  adoration.  Hookek.  Outward  signs  are  but 
secondary  in  the  act  of  adoration ;  and  in  divine  wor- 
ship there  is  often  nothing  existing  but  the  outward 
form.  We  seldom  adore  without  worshipping ;  but 
we  too  firequently  worship  without  adoring. 


TO  ADORE,  REVERENCE,  VENERATE, 
REVERE. 

Adoration  has  been  before  considered  only  in  rela- 
tion to  our  Maker ;  it  is  here  employed  in  an  improper 
and  extraided  application  to  express  in  the  strongest 
qpooible  manner  the  devotion  of  the  mind  towards 
senable  objects:  Reverence,  in  Latin  reverentia  re- 
verence or  awe,  implies  to  show  reverence,  from  re- 
vereor  to  stand  in  awe  of:  venerate,  in  Latin  vene- 
raiua,  participle  of  veneror,  probably  from  venere 
beaul^,  ognitying  to  hold  in  very  high  esteem  for  its 
sopenor  qualities :  revere  is  another  rorm  of  the  same 
▼erb. 


Reverence  is  equally  engendered  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  superiority  in  a  being,  whether  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  as  our  Creator,  or  any  earthly  being,  as  our 
parent.  It  differs,  however,  from  adoration,  in  as 
much  as  it  has  a  mixture  of  fear  arising  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  weakness  and  dependence,  or  of  obliga- 
tion for  favours  received;  '  The  fear  acceptable  to 
God,  is  a  filial  fear,  an  awful  reverence  of  the  Di- 
vine Nature,  proceeding  from  a  just  esteem  of  his 
perfections,  which  produces  in  us  an  inclination  to 
Ids  service,  and  an  unwillingness  to  ofiend  him.'' 
Rogers. 

To  revere  and  venerate  are  applied  only  to  human 
beings,  and  that  not  so  much  from  the  relation  wc 
stand  in  to  them,  as  from  their  characters  and  endow- 
ments ;  on  which  accoxmt  these  two  latter  terms  are 
applicable  to  inanimate  as  well  as  animate  objects. 

Adoration  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  essentially 
requires  no  external  form  of  expression ;  it  is  best 
expressed  by  the  devotion  of  the  individual  to  the 
service  of  him  whom  he  adores ;  ♦  "  There  is  no  end 
of  his  greatness."  The  most  exalted  creature  he  has 
made  is  only  capable  of  adoring  it ;  none  but  himself 
can  oomprenend  it.'  Addison.  Reverencing  our 
Maker  is  altogether  an  inward  feeling ;  but  reverencing 
our  parents  includes  in  it  an  outward  expi^ssion  of  our 
sentiments  by  our  deportment  towards  tnem ; 

The  war  protracted,  and  the  siege  delay 'd. 
Were  due  to  Hector's  and  this  hero's  hand. 
Both  brave  alike  and  equal  in  command; 
^neas  not  inferior  in  the  field. 
In  pious  reverence  to  the  gods  exceU'd.    Dryden. 

Revering  and  venerating  are  confined  to  the  breast  of 
the  individual,  but  they  may  sometimes  display  them- 
selves in  suitable  acts  of  homage. 

Good  princes  are  frequentiy  adored  by  their  sub- 
jects :  it  IS  a  part  of  the  Christian  character  to  rever- 
ence our  spintual  pastors  and  masters,  as  well  as  all 
temporal  authorities ;  '  It  seems  to  me  remarkable  that 
deatn  increases  our  veneration  for  the  good,  and  ex- 
tenuates our  hatred  of  the  bad.'  Johnson.  We  ought 
to  venerate  all  truly  good  men  while  living,  ana  to 
revere  their  memories  when  they  are  dead ; 

And  had  not  men  the  hoary  head  rever'd, 
And  boys  paid  reverence  when  a  man  appear'd. 
Both  must  have  died,  though  richer  skins  they  wore. 
And  saw  more  heaps  of  acorns  in  their  store.    Cbeecu. 


OFFERING,  OBLATION. 

Offering  from  offer,  and  oblation  from  oblatio  and 
oblatus  or  qffatus,  come  both  from  offero  (».  To  Offer): 
the  former  is  however  a  term  of  much  more  general 
and  familiar  use  than  the  latter.  Offerings  arc  both 
moral  and  religious ;  oblation,  in  the  proper  sense,  is 
reli^ous  only;  the  money  which  is  put  into  the 
sacramental  plate  is  an  offering;  the  consecrated 
bread  and  wine  at  the  sacrament  is  an  oblation.     The 
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nffering  in  a  religious  sense  is  whatever  one  oghra  w  a 
gift  by  way  of  reverence  to  a  superior ; 

They  are  polluted  ojffirings,  more  abhorr'd 

Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice.    Shak8?baee. 

The  winds  to  heav'n  the  curling  Vapours  bore, 

UnCTateftU  ofTring  to  th'  immortal  pow'rs. 

Whose  wrath  hung  heavy  o'er  the  Trojan  tow'ra.  Pom. 

The  oblation  is  the  qffering  which  is  accompanied 
with  some  particular  ceremony ;  '  Many  conceive  in 
the  oblation  of  Jephtha's  daughter,  not  a  natural  but 
a  civil  kind  of  death.'  Bhown.  The  wise  men  made 
an  qffering  to  our  Saviour,  but  not  properly  an  cbUi- 
tion;  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  as  in  general  all  religious 
sacrifices,  were  in  die  proper  sense  oblations.  The 
term  oblation,  in  a  figurative  sense,  may  be  as  gene- 
rally applied  as  qffering ; 

Ye  mighfy  princes,  your  oblaiUmt  bring, 

And  pay  due  honours  to  your  awful  king.    Pitt. 

The  land  oMation  of  a  falling  tear.    Dbyoen. 


MALEDICTION,  CURSE,  IMPRECATION, 
EXECRATION,  ANATHEMA. 

Malediction,  irom  mali  and  dico,  signifies  a  saying 
ill,  that  is,  decUriog  an  evil  wish  against  a  persini : 
curse,  in  Saxon  kursian,  comes  in  all  probabihty  from 
the  Greek  tcupom  to  sanction  or  ratify,  signifying  a  bad 
wish  declared  upon  oath,  or  in  a  solemn  manner :  im- 
precation from  im  and  preco,  signifies  a  praying  down 
evil  upon  a  person :  execration,  from  the  Latui  exe- 
cror,  that  is,  ^  sacris  civcludere,  signifies  the  same  as 
to  excommunicate,  with  every  form  of  solemn  impre- 
cation :  anathema,  in  Greek  av^gfut,  signifies  a  set- 
ting out,  that  is,  a  putting  out  of  a  rdigious  commu- 
nity by  way  of  penance. 

.  The  malediction  is  the  most  indefinite  and  geneial 
term,  signifying  nmpl}^  the  deckratiaii  of  evil :  eurjse 
is  a  solemn  denunciation  of  evil :  the  former  is  em- 
ployed mostly  by  men ;  the  laMer  by  God  or  man :  die 
rest  are  speaes  of  the  cttrse  pronounced  only  by  man. 
The  malediction  is  caused  by  simple  anger;  the  ourae 
is  occasioned  by  srane  grievous  offence :  men,  in  the 
heat  of  their  passion,  will  utter  maledictions  against 
any  abject  that  offends  them ;  '  With  many  praises  of 
his  good  play,  and  many  ^maledictions  on  tne  power 
of  chance,  he  took  up  the  cards  and  threw  them  m  the 
fire.'  Mackenzie.  God  pronounced  a  curse  upon 
Adam,  and  all  his  posterity,  a&et  die  fall ; 

But  know,  that  ere  your  promis'd  walls  you  build. 
My  eurtet  shall  severely  be  iulflUed.    Dstsek. 

The  curse  differs  in  the  d^ree  of  evil  pronounced 
or  wished;  the  imprecation  and  execration  always 
imply  some  positive  great  evil,  and,  in  fact,  as  much 
evu  as  can  be  conceived  by  man  in  lus  ai^r ;  *  Thus 
either  host  their  imiDrecaiions  join'^d.'  Pope.  The 
anathema  respects  tne  evil  which  is  pronounced  ac- 
cording to  the  canon  law,  by  which  a  man  is  not  only 
put  out  of  the  church,  but  held  up  as  an  object  of 
offence.     The  malediction  is  altogetner  an  unallowed 


expression  of  jnrivate  resentment ;  the  curse  was  ad- 
mitted, in  some  cases,  aocwding  to  the  Mosaic  law ; 
and  that,  as  vjeH  as  the  anathema,  at  ope  time  formed 
a  part  of  the  eoclesiastical  discipUne  of  die  Christian 
church;  '  The  bare  anathemas  of  the  church  fall  like 
so  many  brutafuhnina  upon  the  obstinate  and  schisma- 
dcal.'  South.  The  imprecation  formed  a  part  of  the 
heathenish  ceremony  of  religion,  whereby  they  invoked 
the  Dirse  to  brinff  down  every  evil  on  the  heads  of 
their  enemies.  They  had  different  formulas  of  speech 
for  different  occasions,  as  to  an  enemy  on  his  depar- 
ture ;  '  Abeas  nunquam  rediturus.'  Mela  informs  us 
that  the  Abrantes,  a  people  of  Africa,  used  to  salute 
the  rising  and  setting  sun  after  this  manner. 

The  eaiecration  is  always  the  informal  expresaon  of 
the  most  violent  personal  wt^er ;  '  I  jiave  se^i  in 
Bedlam  a  man  that  has  held  up  his  face  in  a  posture 
of  adoration  towards  heaven  .to  utter  execrations  and 
blasphemies.'  Steele. 


TEMPLE,  OHUROH. 


These  words  deaj^aate  an  edifice  destined  for  the 
exercise  of  reli^on,  but  with  collateral  ideas,  which 
sufficiently  distmedsh  them  from  each  other.  The 
templum  of  the  Latins  ragnified  originally  an  open 
elevated  spot  marked  out  by  the  augurs  with  tneir 
lituus,  or  sacred  wand,  whence  they  could  best  survey 
the  heavens  on  all  sides ;  the  idea,  therefore,  of  spa- 
cious,  open,  and  elevated,  enters  into  the  meaning  of 
this  word  in  the  same  manner  as  it  do^  in  the 
Hebrew  word  hyn,  derived  from  hin,  which  in  the 
Arabic  signifies  great  and  lofty.  The  Greek  duoc, 
from  valu  to  inhabit,  signifies  a  dwelling-place,  and 
by  distincdon  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Xhmghiy,  in 
which  sense  the  Hebrew  word  is  also  taken  to  denote 
the  high  and  holy  place  where  Jehovah  peculiarly 
dwelletn,  otherwise  called  the  holy  heavens,  Jehovidi« 
dwelling  or  resting-place ;  whence  St.  Paul  calls  our 
bodies  the  temples  of  God  when  the  spirit  of  God 
dwelleth  in  us.  The  Roman  poets  used  the  word 
templum  in  a  similar  sense ; 

Coeli  tonitralia  templa.    Lucbet.  (Lib.  I.) 

Qui  templa  coeli  summa  sonitu  concutit.    Tebent.  (£«n.) 
Contremuit  templiun  magniun  Joris  altitonantis. 

EttMIDS. 

The  word  temple,  therefore,  strictly  signifies  a  spacious 
open  place  set  apart  for  the  peculiar  presence  and 
worship  of  the  divine  b»i^,  and  is  applied  with  pecu- 
liar property  to  the  aaored  edifices  of  tne  Jews. 

Church,  which,  throt^  the  medium  of  the  Saxon 
cince,  cynic,  and  the  German  kvrdte,  is  derived  dam 
the  Greek  xvfteoui,  signifying  literally  wfa|it  bdonged 
to  xvpio;,  die  Lord ;  whence  it  became  a  word  amoi^ 
die  earliest  Christians  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
Loid's  day,  the  Lord's  house,  and  also  (ax  an  assem- 
bly of  the  faithfril,  and  is  still  used  in  the  two  latter 
meanings  ;  '  That  churches  were  conseoated  unto 
none  but  the  Lord  only,  the  very  general  name  chiefly 
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doth  sofficiently  sbov ;  church  dotb  rign^  no  ether 
thing  than  the  Loid's  hoiue/  Hooksk.  <  The  church 
being  a  supernatural  socie^,  doth  differ  from  natural 
aodeties  in  this ;  that  the  persons  uato  whom  we  asso- 
ciate ourselves  in  the  one,  are  men  simjdy  considered 
as  men ;  but  they  to  whcnn  we  be  joiaed  m  the  other, 
are  God,  angek,  and  holy  men.^  Hookes.  The  word 
ebureh  havu^  acquired  a  efea&c  meaning  is  never 
nsed  by  ibe  poets,  or  in  a  general  aj^cation  like  the 
word  temple ;  '  Here  we  have  no  temple  but  the  wood, 
no  assemUy  but  horn-beasts.^  Shakspxake.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  a  diversity  of  particidar  meanings ; 
bong  taken  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  Hae  ecclesiastical 
power  in  distinction  from  the  state,  sometimes  for  h<dy 
otAan,  he  

TO  DEDICATE,  DEVOTE,  CONSECRATE, 
HALLOW, 

Dedicate,  in  Latin  dedieattu,  partici^e  from  de 
and  dico,  ragnifies  to  set  apart  by  a  promise ;  devote, 
in  Latin  devotua,  participle  Arom  devooeo,  signifies  to 
vow  for  an  express  purpose ;  consecrate,  in  Latin  con- 
aecratus,  from  coruecro  or  con  and  eacro,  dgnifies  to 
make  sacred  by  a  spe<aal  act ;  hallow  from  holy,  or 
the  German  haUg,  signifies  to  make  holy. 

There  is  something  more  positive  in  the  act  of  de- 
dicating  than  in  that  of  devoting;  but  less  so  than  in 
that  of  consecrating. 

To  dedicate  and  devote  may  be  employed  in  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  matters ;  to  consecrate  and 
hallow  only  in  the  spiritual  sense  :  we  may  dedicate 
ot  devote  any  thing  that  is  at  our  disposal  to  the  service 
of  some  ob^ ;  but  the  former  is  employed  mostly  in 
regard  to  superiors,  and  the  latter  to  persons  without 
cfistinctioD  ofrank :  we  dedicate  a  house  to  the  service 
cS  God; 

Wara'd  by  th«  seer,  to  her  ofiteded  name 

"VTe  raise  and  dedUxUt  this  wond'rous  frame.     Drtdbn. 

Or  we  devote  our  time  to  the  benefit  of  our  friends,  or 
the  relief  of  the  poor ;  '  Gilbert  West  settled  himself 
in  a  very  pleasant  house  at  Wickham  in  Kent,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  piety.'  Johnson.  We  may  de- 
dicate or  devote  ourselves  to  an  object ;  but  the  former 
always  implies  a  solemn  setting  apart  springing  from  a 
sense  of  duty ;  the  latter  an  entire  application  of  one's 
self  from  seal  and  affection ;  in  this  manner  he  who 
dedicaUa  himself  to  God  abstracts  himself  from  every 
object  which  is  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
service  of  God ;  he  who  devotes  himself  to  the  ministry 
pursues  it  as  the  first  object  of  his  attention  and  re- 
gard :  such  a  dedication  <n  ourself  is  hardly  consistent 
with  our  other  duties  as  members  of  soaety ;  but  a 
devotion  of  one's  powers,  one's  time,  and  one's  know- 
ledge to  the  spread  of  religion  among  men  is  one  of 
the  most  honourable  and  sacred  kinds  of  devotion. 

To  consecrate  is  a  species  of  formal  dedication  by 
▼irtoe  flf  a  rehgious  observance ;  it  is  applicable  mostiy 
to  places  and  dungs  connected  with  religious  woriu ; 
*  The  greatest  conqueror  in  this  holy  nation  did  not 


only  c(»npose  the  words  of  his  divia*  odes,  but  gene- 
ralfy  set  tnem  to  music  himself;  after  which  his  works, 
though  they  were  conaecrcUed  to  the  tabernacle,  be- 
came the  national  entertunment.'  Addison.  Hallow 
is  a  epedes  of  informal  consecration  applied  to  the 
same  objects:  the  church  is  consecrated;  particular 
days  are  hallowed  ; 

Without  the  walls  a  ruin'd  temple  stands, 
To  Ceres  halkwed  once.    Dbysbn. 


FORM,  CEREMONY,  RITE,  OBSERVANCE. 

Form  in  this  sense  respects  the_/br»»  or  manner  of  the 
action ;  ceremony,  in  Latin  ceremonia,  is  supposed  to 
signify  the  rites  of  Ceres ;  rite,  in  Latin  ritus,  is  pro- 
bably changed  from  ratus,  signifying  a  custom  that  is 
esteemed ;  observance  signifies  the  thing  observed. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  with  regard  to  parti- 
cular modes  of  action  in  dvil  society.  Form  is  here 
the  most  general  in  its  sense  and  application ;  cere- 
mony, rite,  and  observance,  are  particular  kinds  of 
form,  suited  to  particular  occasions.  Form,  in  its 
distinct  application,  respects  all  modes  of  acting  and 
speaking,  tnat  are  adopted  by  society  at  large,  in  every 
transaction  of  life ;  ceremony  respects  those  forms  m 
outward  behaviour  which  are  made  the  expressions  of 
respect  and  deference;  rite  and  observance  are  ap- 
plied to  national  ceremonies  in  matters  of  religion.  A 
certain /orm  is  requisite  for  the  sake  of  order,  method, 
and  decorum,  in  every  social  matter,  whether  in  afiairs 
of  state,  in  a  court  of  law,  in  a  place  of  worship,  or 
in  the  private  intercourse  of  friends.  So  long  as  dis- 
tinctions are  admitted  in  society,  and  men  are  agreed 
to  express  their  sentiments  of  regard  and  respect  to 
each  other,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  preserve  the  cere- 
monies of  p<^teness  which  nave  been  established. 
Every  country  has  adopted  certain  rites  founded  upon 
its  peculiar  religious  faith,  and  prescribed  certain  ob- 
servances br  much  individuals  could  make  a  public 
profession  of  their  faith.  Administering  oaths  by  the 
magistrate  is  a  necessary  form  in  law ;  <  A  long  table 
and  a  square  table,  or  seat  about  the  walls,  seem  things 
oi  form,  but  are  things  of  substance ;  for  at  a  long 
table,  a  few  at  the  upper  end,  in  efiRect,  sway  all  the 
business ;  but  in  the  other  form,  there  is  more  use  of 
the  counsellors'  opinions  that  sit  lower.'  Bacon.  Kiss- 
ing the  king's  hand  is  a  ceremony  practised  at  court ; 

And  what  hare  kings  that  privates  have  not  too. 
Save  eeremottg  f    SRAKsrsAKS. 

Baptism  is  one  riU  of  initiation  into  the  Christian 
church,  and  confirmation  another;  pr^er,  reading 
the  Scriptures,  and  preaching,  are  differ«it  religious 
observances. 

As  respects  religion,  the  form  is  the  established 
practice,  comprehending  the  rite,  ceremony,  and  ob- 
servance, but  the  word  is  mostly  applied  to  that  which 
is  extenuJ,  and  suited  for  a  communis ;  <  He  who 
affirmeth  speech  to  be  necessary  among  all  men 
throughout  the  world  doth  not  thereby  import  that  all 
e2 
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men  must  necessarily  speak  one  language ;  even  so 
the  necessity  of  polity  and  regimen  in  all  churches 
may  be  held  vrithout  holding  any  one  certain  form  to 
be  necessary  in  them  all.'  Hookee.  The  ceremony 
may  be  said  either  of  an  individual  or  a  community ; 
the  rite  is  said  only  of  a  community  ;  the  observance, 
more  proMrly  of  the  individual  either  in  public  or 
private.  The  ceremony  of  kneeling  during  the  time 
of  prayer  is  the  most  becoming  posture  for  a  suppliant, 
whether  in  public  or  private ; 

Bring  her  up  to  the  high  altar,  that  she  may 
The  sacred  ceremonies  there  partake.    Sfenseb. 

The  discipline  of  a  Christian  church  consists  in  its 
rites,  to  which  every  member,  either  as  a  layman  or 
a  priest,  is  obliged  to  conform  ; 

Live  thou  to  mourn  thy  love's  unhappy  fate. 

To  bear  my  mangled  body  from  the  foe. 

Or  buy  it  back,  and  ftin'ral  rites  bestow.    Dkyden. 

Public  worship  is  an  observance  which  no  Christian 
thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  neglect ;  '  Incorporated 
minds  will  always  feel  some  inclination  towards  exterior 
acts  and  ritual  observances.^  Johnson. 

It  betrays  either  gross  ignorance  or  wilful  imperti- 
nence, in  the  man  who  sets  at  nought  any  of  the 
established  forms  of  society,  particularly  in  religious 
matters ;  '  You  may  discover  tribes  of  men  without 
policy,  or  laws,  or  cities,  or  any  of  the  arts  of  life ; 
but  no  where  will  you  find  them  without  some  yorm  of 
religion.''  Bcais.  When  ceremonies  are  too  numerous, 
they  destroy  die  ease  of  social  intercourse ;  but  the 
absence  of  ceremony  destroys  all  decency ;  '  Not  to 
use  ceremonies  at  aU,  is  to  teach  others  not  to  use 
them  again,  and  so  diminish  respect  to  himself.' 
Bacon.  In  public  worship  the  excess  of  ceremony  is 
apt  to  extinguish  the  warmth  and  spirit  of  devotion ; 
but  the  want  of  ceremony  deprives  it  of  all  solemnity, 


LORD'S  SUPPER,  EUCHARIST,  COM- 
MUNION,  SACRAMENT. 

The  Lord's  supper  is  a  term  of  familiar  and  general 
use  among  Christians,  as  designating  in  liters!  terms 
the  supper  of  our  Lord ;  that  is,  either  the  last  solemn 
supper  which  he  took  with  his  disciples  previous  to  his 
crucifixion,  or  the  commemoration  of  that  event  which 
conformably  to  his  commands  has  been  observed  by 
the  professors  of  Christianity ;  '  To  the  worthy  parti- 
cipation of  the  Lord's  supper,  there  is  indispiensably 
required  a  suitable  preparation.'  South.  Eucharist 
is  a  term  of  peculiar  use  among  the  Roman  Catholics, 
from  the  Greek  ivxptpii»  to  ^ve  thanks,  because  per- 
sonal adoration,  by  way  of  retuniii^  thanks,  consti- 
tutes in  their  estimation  the  chief  part  of  the  cere- 
mony ;  '  This  ceremony  of  feasting  belongs  most  pro- 
perly both  to  marriage  and  to  the  eucharist,  as  both 
of  tnem  have  the  nature  of  a  covenant,'  South.  Ab 
die  social  affections  are  kept  alive  mostly  by  the  com- 
mon participation  of  meals,  so  is  brotherly  love,  the 
essence  of  Cnristian  fellowship,  cherished  and  warmed 


in  the  highest  degree  by  the  common  participation  in 
this  holy  festival :  hence,  by.  distinction,  it  nas  been 
denominated  the  comm/unum ;  .'  One  woman  he  could 
not  bring  to  the  communion,  and  when  he  reproved 
or  exhorted  her,  she  only  answered  that  she  was  no 
scholar.'  Johnson.  As  the  vows  which  are  made  at 
the  altar  of  our  Lord  are  the  most  solemn  which  a 
Christian  can  make,  comprehending  in  them  the  endre 
devotion  of  himself  to  Christ,  the  general  term  sacra- 
ment, signifying  an  oath,  has  been  employed  by  way 
of  emphasis  for  this  ordinance  ;  *  I  could  not  have  the 
consent  of  the  physicians  to  go  to  church  yesterday ; 
I  therefore  received  the  holy  sacrament  at  home.' 
Johnson.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  employed  the 
same  term  for  six  other  ordinances ;  but  the  Protest 
ants,  who  attach  a  similar  degree  of  sacredness  to  no 
other  than  bapdsm,  annex  diis  appellation  only  to 
these  two.  

MARRIAGE,  WEDDING,  NUPTIALS. 

Marriage,  from  to  marry,  denotes  the  act  of  mar- 
rying ;  wedding  and  nupttdls  denote  the  ceremony  of 
being  married  As  marry,  in  French  marrier,  comes 
from  the  Latin  marito  to  be  joined  to  a  male ;  hence 
marriage  comprehends  the  act  of  choosing  and  being 
l^ally  bound  to  a  man  or  a  woman ;  welding,  from 
wed,  and  the  Teutonic  wetten  to  promise  or  betroth, 
implies  the  ceremony  of  marrying,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
binding  upon  the  parties.  Nuptials  comes  from  the 
Latin  nubo  to  veu,  because  the  Roman  ladies  were 
veiled  at  the  time  of  marriage :  hence  the  word  has 
been  put  for  the  whole  ceremony  itself.  Marriage  is 
a  general  term,  which  conveys  no  collateral  meaning. 
Marriage  is  an  institution  which,  by  those  who  have 
been  blessed  with  the  light  of  Divine  Revelation,  has 
always  been  considered  as  sacred ; 

O  fatal  maid !  thy  marriage  is  endow'd 

With  Phrygian,  Latian,  and  RutuUan  blood.  Dkydkk. 

Wedding  has  always  a  reference  to  the  ceremony; 
with  some  persons,  particularly  among  the  lower  ordera 
of  society,  the  day  of  their  wedding  is  converted  into 
a  day  of  riot  and  intemperance ;  '  Ask  any  one  how 
he  has  been  employed  to-day :  he  will  tell  you,  per- 
haps, I  have  been  at  the  ceremony  of  taking  the 
manly  robe :  this  friend  invited  me  to  a  wedding ; 
diat  desired  me  to  attend  the  hearing  of  his  cause.' 
MELHorq  (Letters  of  Pliny).  Nuptials  may 
ather  be  used  in  a  general  or  particular  import; 
among  the  Roman  Cadiolics  in  England  it  is  a  prac- 
tice for  them  to  have  their  nuptials  solemnised  \y  a 
priest  of  their  own  persuasion  as  well  as  by  the  Pro- 
testant clei^yman ; 

Fit' A  with  disdain  for  Tumus  dispossew'd. 

And  the  new  nuptials  of  the  Trojan  guest.    DaYDKii, 


MARRIAGE,  MATRIMONY,  WEDLOCK, 

Marriage  (v.  Marriage)  is  ofiener  an  act  than  a 
state;  matrimony  and  wedlock  both  describe  states. 
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Marriage  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  an  act,  when  we 
vpeak  of  me  laws  of  marriage^  the  day  of  one^s  mar- 
riage, the  congratulations  upon  one  s  marriaee,  a 
happy  or  unhappy  marriage,  &c. ;  *  Marriage  is  re- 
warded with  some  honourable  distinctions  which  celi- 
bacy is  forbidden  to  usiurp.''  Johnson.  It  is  taken  in 
the  sense  of  a  state,  when  we  speak  of  the  pleasures 
<Hr  pains  of  marriage ;  but  in  tliis  latter  case  matri- 
mony, which  signifies  a  married  life  abstractedly  from 
all  ag^ents  or  acting  persons,  is  preferable ;  so  likewise, 
to  tmnk  of  matrunony,  and  to  enter  into  the  holy 
state  of  matrimony,  are  expressions  founded  upon  the 
signification  of  the  term.  As  matrimony  is  derived 
&om  mater  a  mother,  because  married  women  are  in 
genoal  mothers,  it  has  particular  reference  to  the 
domestic  state  oS  the  two  parties ;  broils  are  but  too 
frequently  the  fruits  of  matrimony,  yet  there  are  few 
cases  in  which  th^  might  not  be  obviated  by  the 
good  sense  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  them.  Hasty 
marriages  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  happiness ; 
young  people  who  are  eager  for  matrimony  before  they 
are  fidly  aware  of  its  consequences  will  purchase  their 
experience  at  the  expense  of  their  peace;  'As  love 
generally  produces  matrimony,  so  it  often  happens 
that  mcUrimony  produces  love.'  Spectatob. 

Wedlock  is  the  old  English  word  for  matrimony, 
and  is  in  consequence  admitted  in  law,  when  one 
speaks  of  children  bom  in  wedlock ;  agreeably  to  its 
derivation  it  has  a  reference  to  the  bond  of  union 
which  follows  the  marriage:  hence  one  speaks  of 
living  happily  in  a  state  of  wedlock,  of  beinir  joined 
in  holy  wedlock;  '  The  men  who  would  make  good 
husbands,  if  they  visit  public  places,  are  frighted  at 
wedlock  9nd  resolve  to  live  angle.'  Johnson 


FUNERAL,  OBSEQUIES. 

Funeral,  in  Latin  fwius,  is  derived  from  funis  a 
cord,  because  lighted  cords,  or  torehes,  were  carried 
before  the  bodies  which  were  interred  by  night ;  the 
funeral,  therefore,  denotes  the  ordinary  solemnity 
which  attends  the  consignment  of  a  body  to  the  grave, 
Obsequies,  in  Latin  excequice,  are  both  derived  from 
seqtujr,  which,  in  its  compound  sense,  siniifies  to 
perform  or  execute;  they  comprehend,  uierefore, 
funerals  attended  with  more  than  ordinary  solemnity. 

We  speak  of  the  ftmeral  as  the  last  sad  office 
which  we  perform  for  a  friend ;  it  is  accompanied  by 
nothing  but  by  mourning  and  sorrow ; 

Tbatpluck'd  my  nerves,  those  tender  strings  of  life, 
WMcb,pIuck'd  a  little  more,  will  toll  the  bell 
That  caila  my  few  friends  to  my  funeral.    Yodso. 

We  speak  of  the  obsequies  as  the  tribute  of  respect 
which  can  be  paid  to  the  person  of  one  who  was  nigh 
in  station  or  public  esteem ; 

Hi«  body  shall  be  royally  interr'd. 

I  will,  myself. 

Be  the  chief  mourner  at  his  oheguiet.    Dbtoiit. 


The  funeral,  by  its  frequency,  becomes  so  familiar 
an  object  that  it  passes  by  unheeded ;  the  obsequies 
which  are  performed  over  the  remains  of  the  great, 
attract  our  notice  from  the  pomp  and  grandeur  with 
which  they  are  conducted.  •  The /«neraZ  is  performed 
for  one  immediately  after  his  decease ;  but  the  obse- 
quies may  be  performed  at  any  period  afterwards,  and 
in  this  sense  is  not  confined  alone  to  the  great ; 

Some  in  the  flow'r-strewn  grave  the  corpse  have  lay'd. 
And  uinual  obsequies  around  it  paid.     Jenyks. 


BURIAL,  INTERMENT,  SEPULTURE. 

Burial  from  bury,  in  Saxon  birian,  Hrigan,  Ger- 
man  bergen,  signifies  in  the  original  sense  to  conceal. 
Interment  from  inter,  compounded  of  in  and  terra, 
signifies  the  putting  into  the  ground.  Sepulture,  in 
French  sepulture,  Latin  sepultura,  from  sepuUus, 
participle  of  sepelio  to  bury,  comes  from  «epe«  a 
nedge,  signifying  an  enclosure,  and  probably  likewise 
from  the  Hebrew  na»  to  put  to  rest,  or  in  a  state  of 
privacy. 

Under  burial  is  comprehended  simply  the  purpose 
of  the  action ;  under  interment  and  sepulture,  the 
manner  as  well  as  the  motive  of  the  action.  We  bury 
in  order  to  conceal ;  '  Among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  the 
dead  bodies  of  such  as  were  slain  in  the  field  were  not 
laid  in  graves ;  but  lying  upon  the  ground  were 
covered  with  turves  or  clods  of  earth,  and  the  more 
in  reputation  the  persons  had  been,  the  greater  and 
higher  were  the  turves  raised  over  their  bodies.  This 
some  used  to  call  biriging,  some  beorging  of  the  dead ; 
all  being  one  thing  though  differently  pronounced, 
and  from  whence  we  yet  retain  our  speech  of  burying 
the  dead,  that  is,  hiding  the  dead.'  Vekstegan, 
Interment  and  s^pviture  are  accompanied  with  reU- 
gious  ceremonies. 

*  Bum/  is  confined  to  no  object  or  place ;  we  bury 
whatever  we  deposit  in  the  earth,  and  wherever  w« 
please; 

When  he  lies  alonr 
After  your  way  his  tale  pronounc^,  shall  bury 
His  reasons  with  his  body.    SHAisrsAKE. 

But  interment  and  sepulture  respect  only  the  bodies 
of  the  deceased  when  deposited  in  a  sacred  place. 
Burial  requires  that  the  object  be  concealed  under 
ground;  interment  may  be  used  for  depositing  in 
vaults..  Self-murderers  are  bwri^  in  the  nighways ; 
Christians  in  general  are  buried  in  the  chureh-yard ; 

If  you  have  kindness  left,  there  see  me  laid; 
To  bury  decently  the  injur'd  maid 
.   Is  all  ttie  favour.    Wallek. 

The  kings  of  England  were  formerly  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey ; 

His  bodv  shall  be  royally  interred, 
And  the  last  fiineral  pomps  adorn  hu  hearse.  Dbyben. 


VideTrussler:  "To bury,  inter." 
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Burial  is  s  term  in  familiar  xue ;  interment  senrefi 
frequently  as  s  more  elegant  expression ; 

But  good  ^neas  ordered  on  the  shore 
A  stately  tomb,  whose  top  a  trumpet  bore  ; 
Thus  was  his  fdend  inierr'd,  and  deathless  fame 
Still  to  the  lof^  cape  consigns  his  name.    Dkysbn. 

Sepulture  is  an  abstract  term  confined  to  particular 
cases,  as  in  speaking  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
sepulture  ; 

Ah !  leave  me  not  for  Grecian  dogs  to  tear. 
The  common  rites  of  aepuUure  bestow ; 
To  soothe  a  father's  and  a  mother^s  woe  ; 
Let  their  large  gifts  procure  an  urn  at  least. 
And  Hector's  ashes  m  his  country  rest.    Popb. 

Interment  and  sepultitre  never  depart  from  their 
reli^ous  import ;  bury  is  used  figuratiTely  for  other 
objects  and  purposes.  A  man  is  said  to  bury  himself 
alive  who  shuts  nimself  out  from  the  world ;  he  is  said 
to  bury  the  talent  of  which  he  makes  no  use,  or  to 
bury  in  oblivion  what  he  does  not  wish  to  call  to  mind. 

This  is  the  way  to  make  the  city  flat 
And  bury  all,  which  yet  distinctly  ranges 
In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruin.    Shaksfeake. 

Inter  is  on  one  occasion  applied  by  Shakspeare  also 
to  other  objects ; 

The  evU  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones. 

Shaksfbaeb. 


•BEATIFICATION,  CANONIZATION. 

These  are  two  acts  emanating  from  the  pontifical 
authority,  by  which  the  Pope  decuires  a  person,  whose 
life  has  been  exemplary  and  accompanied  with  mira- 
cles, as  entitled  to  eiyoy  eternal  happiness  after  his 
death,  and  determines  in  consequence  the  sort  of  wor- 
ship which  should  be  paid  to  him. 

In  the  act  of  beatification  the  Pope  pronounces 
only  as  a  private  person,  and  uses  his  own  authority 
only  in  granting  to  certain  persons,  or  to  a  reli^ous 
order,  the  privilege  of  paying  a  particular  worship  to 
a  beatified  object. 

In  the  act  of  canonvsation,  the  Pope  speaks  as  a 
jud|^  after  a  judicial  examination  on  the  state,  and 
deades  the  sort  of  worship  which  ought  to  be  paid  by 
the  whole  church. 


FEAST,  FESTIVAL,  HOLIDAY. 

Feast,  in  Latin  festum,  or  festus,  changed  most 
probably  from  fesiee,  or  feria,  which,  in  wl  proba- 
bility, comes  from  the  Greek  iipif  sacred,  because 
these  d^s  were  kept  sacred  or  vacant  firom  all  secular 
labor :  festwal  and  holiday,  as  the  words  themselves 
denote,  have  predselv  the  same  meaning  in  their 
original  sense,  with  Uiis  difference,  that  the  former 


derives  its  oii^  ftam  heathenish  superstition,  the 
latter  owes  its  nse  to  the  establishment  of  Chrisrianity 
in  its  reformed  state. 

A  feast,  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word,  is 
applied  to  every  day,  except  Sundays,  which  are 
regarded  as  sacred,  and  observed  with  particular 
solemnity;  a  holyday,  or,  according  to  its  modem 
orthography,  a  holiday,  is  simply  a  £ty  on  which  the 
ordinary  business  is  suspended:  among  the  Roman 
Catholics,  there  are  many  days  which  are  kept  holy, 
and  consequently  by  them  den<Mninated  feasts,  which 
in  the  English  reformed  church  are  only  observed  as 
holidays,  or  days  of  exemption  from  piwlic  business ; 
of  this  description  are  the  Saints'"  days,  on  which  the 
public  offices  are  shut :  on  the  other  lumd,  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Whitstmtide,  are  r^arded  in  both 
churches  more  as  feasts  thui  as  holidays. 

Feast,  as  a  technical  term,  is  applied  only  to  certain 
specified  holidays ; 

First,  I  provide  myself  a  nimble  thing. 
To  be  my  page,  a  varlet  of  all  crafts  ; 
Next,  two  new  suits  forfetuU  and  gala  days. 

CCMBBBLAMS. 

A  holiday  is  an  indefinite  term,  it  may  be  employed 
for  any  day  or  time  in  which  there  is  a  suspension  of 
business ;  there  are,  therefore,  many  feasts  where 
there  are  no  holidays,  and  many  holidays  where  there 
ue  no  feasts:  &  feast  ia  altogether  sacred ;  a  holiday 
has  fr^uently  nothing  sacred  in  it,  not  even  in  its 
cause ;  it  may  be  a  simple,  ordinary  transaction,  the 
act  of  an  individual ; 

It  happen'd  on  a  summer's  holiday. 

That  to  the  green  wood  shade  he  took  his  way. 

Deydek. 

A  festival  has  always  either  a  sacred  or  a  serious 
object ;  '  In  so  enlightened  an  age  as  the  present,  I 
shall  perhaps  be  ricucvded  if  I  hmt,  as  my  opinion, 
that  the  observation  of  certain  festivals  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  political  institution.'*  Walpole.  A 
feast  is  kept  by  religious  worship ;  a  holiday  is  kept 
by  idleness ;  '  Many  worthv  persons  urged  how  great 
the  harmony  was  between  tne  holidays  and  their  attri- 
butes (if  I  may  call  4^em  so),  and  what  a  confusion 
"  *"  '     '  "      inst«ice,    was 


would  follow   if  Michaelma 

not  to  be  celebrated  when  stubble  geese  are  in  their 

highest  perfection.'  Walpole.     A  festival  is  kept  by 

mirth  and  festivity  :  some  feasts  are  festivals,  as  in 

the  case  of  the  carnival  at  Rome ;  s<«te  festivals  are 

holidays,   as  in    the  case  of  weddings  vaA    public 

thanksgivings. 


CLERGYMAN,  PARSON,  PRIEST, 
MINISTER. 

Clergyman,  altered  from  clerk,  clerieus,  sij^nified 
any  one  holding  a  regular  office,  and  by  distmction 
one  who  held  the  holy  office ;  parson  is  either  clianged 
from  person,  that  is,  by  distinction  the  person  who 


Girard:  "Beatification,  canonization." 
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spintnaUy  preaides  over  a  psruh,  or  contracted  firom 
parochiaantu ;  priest,  in  Gcaman,  &c.  prieater,  ia  con- 
tntoted  fiom  preabjfter,  in  Greek  mtofSirrf^;,  signifying 
an  dder  who  holds  the  sacerdotal  office ;  minUter,  in 
Latin  fmnister  a  servant,  from  minus  less  or  inferior, 
signifies  literally  one  who  performs  a  subordinate  office, 
and  has  been  extended  in  its  meaning,  to  signify 
genocally  one  who  offidatesjor  performs  an  office. 

The  word  clergyman  a{^lies  to  such  as  are  r^u- 
lariy  Iwed  according  to  the  forms  of  the  national 
lel^ion,  and  applies  to  none  else.  In  this  sense  we 
apeak  of  die  English,  the  French,  and  Scotch  clergy 
without  distinction ;  '  By  a  clergyman  I  mean  one  in 
Jioly  (sders.^  Steeue.  '  To  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
it  is  probable  that  the  French  and  English  languages 
Buboated  together  throughout  the  kingdom ;  the  nigher 
mdeiB,  bodi  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  speaking  almost 
oniYisnsally  French ;  the  lower  retaimng  the  use  of 
their  native  tongue.'  Tybwhitt.  A  pmaon  is  a 
species  of  clergyman,  who  ranks  the  highest  in  the 
three  indesa  of  inferior  clergy ;  that  is,  parson,  vicar, 
and  curate ;  ti^paraoK  beuig  a  teohnic^  term  for  the 
rectar,  or  him  who  holds  the  living :  in  its  technical 
■ense  k  has  now  acqmred  a  definite  use ;  but  in  general 
converaasion  it  is  oecome  almost  a  nickname.  The 
word  clergyman  is  always  substituted  forj;ar«on  in 
pdite  society.  When  priest  respects  the  Christian 
refigion  it  is  a  apedes  of  clergyman,  that  is,  one  who 
is  ordained  to  officiate  at  the  altar  in  distinction  from 
the  deacon,  who  is  only  an  assistant  to  the  priest. 
But  the  term  priest  has  likewise  an  extended  meaning 
in  reference  to  such  as  hold  the  sacerdotal  character  in 
any  form  of  religion,  as  the  priests  of  the  Jews,  or 
those  of  lite  Greeks,  Romans,  Indians,  and  the  like ; 
'  Call  a  man  a  priest,  or  parson,  and  you  set  him  in 
some  men's  esteon  ten  degrees  below  his  own  servant.' 
SocTH.  A  minister  is  one  who  actually  or  halHtually 
offidates.  Clergymen  are  therefore  not  always  strictly 
ministers  ;  nor  are  all  ministers  clergymen.  If  a 
clergyman  delegates  his  functions  altogether  he  is  not 
a  minister ;  nor  is  he  who  presides  over  a  dissenting 
coi]f;regation  a  clergyman.  In  the  former  case,  how- 
ever, it  wonid  be  mvidious  to  deprive  the  clergyman 
of  the  name  of  minister  of  the  gospel,  but  in  ^e 
latter  case  it  is  a  misuse  of  the  term  clergyman  to 
apply  it  to  t^^y  iif^inister  who  does  not  offi^ate  accord- 
ing to  the  fonnjgf  ah  ^^gtablwhed  religion ; 

With  leave  and  honour  enter  our  abodes. 
Ye  sacred  minutert  of  men  tmd  gods.    Pore. 


BISHOPRIC,  DIOCESE. 

Bishopric,  compounded  cS  bishop  and  rick  or  reich 
empire,  signifies  the  empire  or  government  of  a  bishop : 
Diocese,  m  Greek  inbaiffif,  compounded  of  ii»  and 
JMWBP,  signifies  an  administration  throughout. 

Both  these  words  describe  the  extent  of  an  episcopal 
jurisdiction  ;  the  first  with  relation  to  the  person  who 


officiates,  the  second  with  rdation  to  the  charge. 
There  may,  therefore,  be  a  bishopric,  eiUier  where 
there  are  many  diocews  or  no  diocese ;  but  according 
to  the  import  of  the  term,  there  is  properly  no 
diocese  where  there  is  not  a  bishopric.  When  the  juris- 
diction is  merely  titular,  as  in  countries  where  the 
catholic  religion  is  not  recognixed,  it  is  a  bishopric, 
but  not  a  diocese.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bishopric 
of  Rome  or  that  of  an  archbishop  comprehends  all 
the  dioceses  of  the  subordinate  bishc^s.  Hence  it 
arises  that  when  we  speak  of  the  ecclesiastical  distri- 
bution o£  a  counti^,  we  term  the  divisions  bishoprics ; 
but  when  we  speak  of  the  actual  office,  we  term  it  a 
diocese.  England  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of 
bishoprics,  not  dioceses.  Every  bishop  visits  his 
diocese,  not  his  bishopric,  at  stated  intervals. 


ECCLESIASTIC,  MVINE,  THEOLOGIAN. 

An  ecclesiastic  derives  Ms  title  from  the  office  which 
he  bears  in  the  ecclesia  or  church ;  a  divine  and  theo- 
logian from  their  pursuit  after,  or  engagement  in, 
divine  or  theological  matters.  An  ecclesiastic  is  con- 
nected with  an  episcopacy ;  a  divine  or  theologian  is 
not  essentially  connected  with  any  form  of  church 
government. 

An  ecclesiastic  need  not  in  his  own  person  perform 
any  office,  although  he  fills  a  station ;  a  divine  not 
only  fills  a  station,  but  actually  performs  the  office  of 
teaching;  a  theologian  neither  fills  any  particular 
station,  nor  discharges  any  specific  duty,  but  merely 
follows  the  pursuit  of  studying  theology.  An  eccle- 
siastic is  no^  always  a  divine,  nor  a  divine  an  eccle- 
siastic ,-  a  divine  is  always  more  or  less  a  theologian, 
but  every  theologian  w  not  a  divine. 

Among  the  Roman  Catholics  all  monks,  and  in  the 
Church  of  England  the  various  dignitaries  who  perform 
the  episcopal  fimctions,  are  entitled  ecclesiastics; 
*  Our  old  English  monks  seldom  let  any  of  their  kings 
depart  in  peace,  who  had  endeavoured  to  diminish  the 
power  or  wealdi  of  which  the  ecclesuuitics  were  in 
those  times  possessed.'  Addisom.  There  are  but  few 
denominations  of  Christians  who  have  not  appointed 
teachers  who  are  called  divines ;  '  Nor  shall  I  dwell 
on  our  excellence  in  metaphysical  speculations ;  be- 
cause, he  that  reads  the  works  of  our  divines  will 
easily  discover  how  far  human  subtilty  has  been  able 
to  penetrate.'  Johnson.  .  Professors  or  writers  on 
theology  are  peculiarly  denominated  theologians ;  '  I 
lodced  on  that  sermon  (of  Dr.  Price's)  as  the  pubhc 
declaration  of  a  man  much  connected  with  literary 
caballers,  intriguing  philosojAers,  and  political  theo- 
logians.'' BUBKE. 


CLOISTER,  CONVENT,  MONASTERY. 

Ckiftgr,  in  French  *cloitre,  fjipm  the  word  clos 
close,  signifies  a  certain  c)ose  flfux  }n  ^  convent,  or 


.  •  Vide  Abb^  Roubaud :  "  Cloitre,  convent,  monastere." 
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an  enclosure  of  houses  for  canons,  or  in  general  a  reli- 
gious house ;  convent,  fi-om  the  Latin  conventus  s 
meeting,  and  convenio  to  come  together,  signifies  a 
religious  assembly  ;  monttatery,  in  French  monaatire, 
signifies  an  habitation  for  moiJcs,  ^m  the  Greek  itiStof 
alone. 

The  proper  idea  of  cloister  is  that  of  seclusion ;  the 
proper  idea  of  convent  is  that  of  community ;  the 
proper  idea  of  a  montiatery  is  that  of  solitude.  One 
is  shut  up  in  a  cloister,  put  into  a  convent,  and  retires 
to  a  monastery. 

Whoever  wishes  to  take  an  absolute  leave  of  the 
world,  shuts  himself  up  in  a  cloister ; 

Some  solitary  cloitter  will  I  choose, 

And  there  with  holy  virgins  live  immur'd.   Dbyoen. 

Whoever  wishes  to  attach  himself  to  a  community 
that  has  renoimced  all  commerce  with  the  world,  goes 
into  a  convent ;  *  Nor  were  the  new  abbots  less  indus- 
trious to  stock  "dieir  convents  with  foreigners.'  Tyk- 
WHiTT.  Whoever  wishes  to  shun  all  human  intercourse 
retires  to  a  monastery;  '  I  drove  my  suitor  to  forswear 
the  full  stream  of  me  world,  and  to  live  in  a  nook 
merely  monastick.''  Shakspeake. 

In  the  cloister  our  liberty  is  sacrificed :  in  the  con- 
vent our  worldly  habits  are  renounced,  and  those  of  a 
regular  religious  community  being  adopted,  we  submit 
to  the  yoke  of  established  orders :  in  a  monastery  we 
impose  a  sort  of  voluntary  exile  upon  ourselves ;  we 
live  with  the  view  of  living  only  to  God. 

In  the  ancient  and  true  monasteries,  the  members 
divided  their  time  between  contemplation  and  labour ; 
but  as  population  increased,  and  towns  multiplied, 
monasteries  were,  properly  speaking,  succeeded  by 
convents. 

In  ordinary  discourse,  cloister  is  employed  in  an 
absolute  and  indefinite  manner:  we  speak  of  the 
cloister  to  designate  a  monastic  state ;  as  entering  a 
cloister ,-  bi:irying  one's  self  in  a  cloister ;  penances 
and  mortifications  are  practised  in  a  cloister ;  out  it  is 
not  the  same  thing  when  we  speak  of  the  cloister  of 
the  Benedictines  and  of  their  monastery ;  or  the 
cloister  of  the  Capuchins  and  their  convent. 


CONVERT,  PROSELYTE. 

Convert,  from  the  Latin  converto,  signifies  changed 
to  something  in  conformitY  with  the  views  of  another ; 
proselyte,  nom  the  Greek  Tpo<rnAMro;  and  •Kpoffifxpiuu, 
signifies  come  over  to  the  eidie  of  another. 

Convert  is  more  extensive  in  its  sense  and  applica- 
tion than  proselyte :  convert  in  its  full  sense  includes 
every  change  of  opinion,  without  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  proselyte  in  its  strict  sense  refers  only  to  changes 
firom  one  rdigious  belief  to  another :  there  are  many 
converts  to  particular  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
proselytes  from  the  Pagan,  Jewish,  cir  Mahomedan, 
to  the  Chrisldan  fidth :  there  are  political  as  well  as 
religious  converts,  who  could  not  with  the  same  strict 
propriety  be  termed  proselytes. 


Conversion  is  a  more  voluntary'  act  than  prose- 
hftism ;  it  emanates  entirely  from  the  mind  of  the 
agent,  independent  of  foreign  influence ;  it  extends  not 
merely  to  the  abstract  or  speculative  opinions  of  the 
individual,  but  to  the  whole  current  of  his  feelings  and 
spring  of  his  actions :  it  is  the  conversion  of  the  heart 
and  soul.  Proselytism  is  an  outward  act,  which  need 
not  extend  beyond  the  conformity  of  one's  words  and 
actions  to  a  certain  rule :  convert  is  therefore  always 
taken  in  a  good  sense  :  it  bears  on  the  face  of  it  the 
stamp  of  sincerity ;  '  A  believer  may  be  excused  by 
the  most  hardened  atheist  for  endeavouring  to  nu^e 
him  a  convert,  because  he  does  it  with  an  eye  to  both 
their  interests.'  Addison.  Proselyte  is  a  term  of  more 
ambiguous  meaning;  the  proselyte  is  often  the  creature 
and  tool  of  a  party ;  there  may  be  many  proselytes 
where  there  are  no  converts ;  '  False  teadbers  com- 
monly make  use  of  base,  and  low,  and  temporal  con- 
siderations, of  little  tricks  and  devices,  to  make  disciples 
and  gain  proselytes.''  Tillotson. 

The  conversion  of  a  sinner  is  the  work  of  God's 
grace,  either  by  his  special  interposition,  or  by  the 
ordinary  influence  of  his  Holy  Word  on  the  heart ;  it 
is  an  act  of  great  presumption,  therefore,  in  those  men 
who  rest  so  strongly  on  their  own  particular  modes  and 
forms  in  bringing  about  this  great  work :  they  may 
without  any  breach  of  charity  1^  suspected  o£  rather 
wishing  to  make  proselytes  to  their  own  party. 


TO  TRANSFIGURE,  TRANSFORM, 
METAMORPHOSE. 

Transfigure  is  to  make  to  pass  over  into  another 
figure;  transform  and  metamorphose  is  to  put  into 
another  form:  the  former  being  said  mostly  of  spiritual 
beings,  and  particularly  in  raerence  to  our  Saviour ; 
the  other  two  terms  being  applied  to  that  which  has  a 
corporeal  form. 

Trcms^ormation  is  commonly  applied  to  that  which 
changes  its  outward  form ;  in  tnis  manner  a  harlequin 
transforms  himself  into  all  kinds  of  shapes  and  like- 
nesses; 

Something  you  have  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  transformation  ;  so  I  call  it. 
Since  not  the  exterior,  nor  the  inward  man 
Resembles  what  it  was.    Shaksfeare. 

Sometimes  however  the  word  is  applied  to  moral  ob- 
jects ;  '  Can  a  good  intention,  or  rather  a  very  wicked 
one  so  miscalled,  transform  perjiury  and  hypocrisy 
into  merit  and  perfection  ?'  South.  Metamorphosis 
is  applied  to  the  form  internal  as  well  as  «xtemal,  that 
is,  to  the  whole  nature;  in  this  manner  Ovid  desoibes, 
among  others,  the  metamorphoses  of  Narcissus  into  a 
flower,  and  Daphne  into  a  laurel :  with  the  same  idea 
we  may  speak  of  a  rustic  being  metamorphosed,  by 
the  force  of  art,  into  a  fine  eentieman ;  '  A  lady  s 
shift  may  be  metamorphosed  mto  billets-doux,  and 
come  into  her  possession  a  second  time.'  Addisok. 
Transfiguration  is  frequently  taken  for  a  painting  of 
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oor  S«Tiour''8  traiagfiguraixim ;  '  We  have  of  this 
gentleman  a  piece  of  the  tran^igttration,  which  I 
think  is  held  a  work  second  to  none  in  Uie  world.^ 
Steele. 


PRAYER,  PETITION,  REQUEST, 
ENTREATY,  SUIT. 

Proffer,  from  the  Latin  preco,  and  the  Greek  ireua 
and  Suxflitcu  to  pray,  is  a  genenJ  term,  including  the 
common  idea  of  apptication  to  some  person  for  any 
favour  to  be  granted ;  petition,  from  peto  to  seek ; 
request,  from  the  Latin  requiaitus  and  requiro,  or  re, 
and  queero  to  look  after,  or  seek  for  with  desire ;  en- 
treaty, from  the  French  en  and  traiter,  signifying  to 
act  upon;  suit,  from  sue,  in  French  suivre,  Latin 
sequor  to  follow  after;  denote  different  modes  of 
proper,  varying  in  the  circumstances  of  the  action  and 
the  object  acted  upon. 

The  prayer  is  made  more  commonly  to  the  Supreme 
Being;  the  petition  is  made  more  generally  to  one's 
fellow  creatures  ;  we  may,  however,  pray  our  fellow 
creatures,  and  petition  ova  Creator:  the  prayer  is 
made  for  every  thing  which  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  us  as  living  beings ;  the  petition  is  made  for  that 
which  may  satisfy  our  desu«8 :  hence  our  prayers 
to  the  Alm^hty  respect  all  our  circumstances  as 
moral  and  responsible  agents ;  our  petitions  respect 
the  temporary  circumstances  of  our  present  existence. 
When  the  term  prayer  is  appliea  to  oner's  feUow 
creatures  it  carries  with  it  the  loea  of  earnestness  and 
subnusdon;  '  Prayer  among  men  is  supposed  a  means 
to  change  the  person  to  whom  we  pray ;  but  prayer 
to  God  doth  not  change  him,  but  fits  us  to  receive 
the  things  prayed  for."  Stillivgfleet. 

Torture  him  with  thy  softness. 
Nor  till  thy  prayert  are  granted  set  him  free.    Otway. 

The  petition  and  request  are  alike  made  to  our 
fellow  creatures ;  but  the  former  is  a  public  act,  in 
which  many  express  their  wishes  to  the  Supreme 
Authoritv ;  the  latter  is  an  individual  act  between 
men  in  tneir  private  relations :  the  people  petition  the 
king  or  the  parliament ;  a  school  of  boys  petition  their 
master: 

She  taketptiitioiu,  and  dispenses  laws. 

Hears  and  determines  every  private  cause.    Drtseh. 

A  child  makes  a  request  to  its  parent;  one  friend 
makes  a  request  to  another ; 

Thus  spoke  Tlioneus ;  the  Trqjan  crew. 

With  cries  and  clamours  his  request  renew.    Drtsen. 

The  request  marks  an  equality,  but  the  entreaty 
defines  no  condition ;  it  auTers,  however,  from  the 
former  in  the  nature  of  the  object  and  the  mode  of 
preferring :  the  request  is  but  a  simple  expression ; 
the  entreaty  is  urgent :  the  request  may  be  made  in 
trivial  poatters ;  the  entreaty  is  made  in  matters  that 
deeply  interest  the  feelings :  we  make  the  request  of  a 
friend  to  lend  a  book  ;  we  use  every  entreaty  in  order 


to  divert  a  person  firom  the  jpurpose  which  we  think 
detrimental :  one  complies  with  a  request ;  one  yields 
to  entreaties.  It  was  the  dying  request  of  Socrates, 
that  they  would  sacrifice  a  cock  to  ^sculaj>ius ;  Re- 
gulus  was  deaf  to  every  entreaty  of  his  friends,  who 
wished  him  not  to  return  to  Carthage ;  *  Arguments, 
entreaties,  and  promises,  were  employed  in  order  to 
sooth  them  (the  followers  of  Cortes).'  Robebtsok. 

The  suit  is  a  higher  kind  of  prayer,  varying  both 
in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  character  of  the 
aji^nt  A  gentleman  pays  his  suit  to  a  lady ;  a  cour- 
tier makes  his  suit  to  uie  prince ;  *  Seldom  or  never  is 
there  much  spoke,  whenever  any  one  comes  to  prefer 
a  suit  to  another.'  South. 


TO  ATONE  FOR,  EXPIATE. 

Atone,  or  at  one,  signifies  to  be  in  unity,  at  peace, 
or  good  friends ;  eiepiate,  in  Latin  expiatus,  participle 
of  ewpio,  compounded  of  ex  and  pio,  signifies  to  put 
out  or  make  clear  by  an  act  of  piety. 

Both  these  terms  express  a  satisfaction  for  an 
ofience ;  but  atone  is  general,  expiate  is  particular. 
We  may  atone  for  a  famt  by  any  species  of  suffering; 
we  expiate  a  crime  only  by  sunermg  a  legal  punish- 
ment A  female  often  sufficiently  atones  for  her  viola- 
tion of  chastity  by  the  misery  she  entails  on  herself; 


O  let  the  blood,  already  spilt,  atone 
For  the  past  crimes  of  curs'd  Laomedon. 


Dbydbn. 


There  are  too  many  unfortunate  wretches  in  England 
who  expiate  their  crimes  on  a  gallows  ; 

How  sacred  ought  kings'  lives  be  held. 

When  but  the  death  of  one 

Demands  an  empire's  blood  for  expiatioa.    Lbe. 

Neither  atonement  nor  expiation  always  necessarily 
require  punishment  or  even  suffering  from  the  offender. 
The  nature  of  the  otonement  depends  on  the  will  of 
the  individual  who  is  offended;  and  oftentimes  the 
wwd  impUes  amply  an  equivalent  given  or  offered  for 
something ;  <  I  would  earnestly  deore  the  story-teller 
to  consider,  that  no  wit  or  mirth  at  the  end  of  a  story 
can  atone  for  die  half  hour  that  has  been  lost  before 
they  come  at  it'  Steele.  Expiations  ate  frequently 
made  by  means  of  performing  certain  rel^ous  rites  or 
acts  of  piety.  Offences  between  man  and  man  are 
sometimes  atoned  for  by  an  acknowledgment  of  error ; 
but  offences  towards  God  require  an  expieUory  sacri- 
fice, which  our  Saviour  has  been  pleased  to  make  of 
himself,  that  we,  through  Him,  might  become  par- 
takers of  eternal  life.  Expiation,  uierefore,  in  the 
religious  sense,  is  to  atonement  as  the  means  to  the  end: 
atonement  is  often  obtained  by  an  expiation,  but  there 
may  be  expiations  where  there  is  no  atonement. 

Atonement  refdaces  in  a  state  of  favour ;  expiation 
produces  only  a  real  or  supposed  exemption  from  sin 
and  its  consequences.  Among  the  Jews  and  heathens 
there  was  expiation,  but  no  atonement;  under  the 
Christian  di^nsation  there  is  atonement  as  well  as 
expiation. 
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ABSTINENCE,  FAST. 

Abstinence  is  a  general  term,  applicable  to  any 
object  from  vhich  we  abstain ;  faat  is  a  species  of 
(diatinence,  namely,  an  abstaining  from  food ;  '  Fri- 
days ace  appointed  by  the  Cliurch  as  days  of  abeH- 
nence ;  and  Good  Friday  as  a  day  of  fa$t.''  Taylok. 
The  general  term  is  likewise  used  in  the  particnlar 
sense,  to  imply  a  partial  tAstinence  from  particular 
food  ;  but  faat  ragnifies  an  abstinence  from  food  alto- 
gether ;  '  I  am  venly  persuaded  that  if  a  whole  people 
weze  to  enter  into  a  covtrse  of  abatinence,  and  eat 
nothing  but  water  gruel  for  a  forlaiight,  it  would  abate 
the  rage  and  animosity  of  parties ;  '  Such  a  faat 
would  nave  the  natural  tendency  to  the  procuring  of 
those  ends,  for  which  a  faat  is  proclaimed.   Addison. 


TO  FORGIVE,  PARDON,  ABSOLVE,  REMIT. 

Forgive,  compounded  of  the  privative  ^br  and^ve  ; 
and  pardon,  in  French  pardonner,  compounded  like- 
wise of  the  privative  par  or  per  and  donner  to  give, 
both  signify  not  to  ^ve  the  punishment  that  is  due, 
to  relax  from  the  rigour  of  justice  in  demanding  retri- 
bution. Forgive  is  the  familiar  term ;  pardon  is 
adapted  to  the  serious  style.  Individuals /or^ive  each 
other  personal  offences ;  they  j)ardon  ounces  against 
law  and  morals :  the  fSonner  is  an  act  of  Christian 
charity ;  the  latter  an  act  of  clemency :  the  former  is 
an  act  that  is  confined  to  no  condition ;  the  latter  is 
peculiarly  the  act  of  a  superior.  He  who  has  the 
right  of  being  offended  has  an  opportunity  at  forgiving 
the  offender ; 

No  more  Achilles  draws 
His  conqu'ring  sword  in  any  woman's  cause. 
Tke  gods  command  me  to  forgive  the  past, 
But  let  this  first  invasion  he  the  last.    Pope. 

He  who  has  tite  authori^  of  puBuhing  die  oifence 
may  pardon ;  '  A  being  who  has  no^ung  to  pardon  in 
himself  may  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works; 
but  he  whoise  very  best  actions  nmst  be  seen  with  a 
^ain  of  allowance,  cannot  be  too  inikl,  moderate,  and 
forgiving.''  Addison.  Next  to  the  principle  of  not 
ttioBg  mence  eanly,  t^t  tf  forgiving  r«d  injuries 
should  be  instilled  into  die  infant  mind:  it  is  the 
happy  prerogative  of  the  monarch  tJiat  he  can  extend 
his  pardon  to  all  criminals,  except  to  those  wifoee 
criAies  have  lehdered  them  unwordiy  to  five :  they  may 
be  both  used  in  relation  to  our  Malier,  but  \nA  a 
nmiliir  distinction  in  sense.  God  forgivea  the  sins  of 
Mb  creatures  as  a  fitther  pitykig  his  children ;  he  par- 
dens  thek  sins  as  a  jut^e  attending  mercy  to  crimi- 
nals, as  fat  as  is  conMstent  with  justice. 

*  Parddn,  when  compared  with  renriaaion,  is  the 
conseqnence  of  o^ence;  k  respedu  princ^pdhr  the 
person  dflTttONfing;  it  depends  upon  hrm  who  is  of- 
raided ;  it  produces  reconcifiatiofl  wheli  it  is  sincerely 
gnAttA  ana  tincerdy  demiUided.    Remiasian  i»  4te 


consequence  c£  the  crime;  it  has  mote  particular 
re^^ard  to  the  puu«hment ;  it  is  granted  either  by  the 
pnnce  or  magistrates ;  it  arrests  the  executioa  oa  jus- 
tice; 

With  suppliant  prayers  their  powers  appease  ; 

The  soft  Napsan  race  will  soon  repent 

Their  anger,  and  remit  tke  punishment.    DavOBN. 

Remission,  like  pardon,  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
sinner  with  regard  to  his  Maker.  AbaoliUion  is  taken 
in  no  other  sense  :  it  is  the  consequence  of  the  fiiult 
or  the  sin,  and  properly  concerns  tne  state  of  the  cul- 
prit ;  it  properly  loosens  him  from  the  tie  with  which 
he  is  bound ;  it  is  pronounced  either  by  the  dvU  judge 
or  the  ecclenastical  minister;  it  re-establishes  me 
accused  or  the  penitent  in  the  rights  of  innocence ; 

Round  in  liis  uru  the  blended  balls  he  rolls, 

Abtolve$  the  just,  and  dooms  the  gidlty  souls.  Drtden. 

The  pardon  of  sin  obliterates  that  which  is  past, 
and  restores  the  sinner  to  the  Divine  favor ;  it  is  pro- 
mised throughout  Scripture  to  all  men  on  the  con- 
diti(m  of  faith  and  repentance ;  remission  of  sin  only 
averts  the  Divine  vengeance,  which  otherwise  would 
fall  upon  those  who  are  guilty  of  it ;  it  is  granted 
peculiarly  to  Christians  upon  me  ground  of  Christ^s 
expiatory  sacrifice,  which  satisfies  divine  justice  for  all 
ofiences  :  absolution  of  sin  is  the  work  of  God's  grace 
on  the  heart ;  it  acts  for  the  future  as  well  as  the  past, 
by  lessening  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  making  tnose 
free  who  were  before  in  bondage.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics look  upon  abaoltttion  as  the  immediate  .act  of  the 
Pope,  by  virtue  of  his  sacred  relationship  to  Christ ; 
but  the  Protestants  look  to  Christ  only  as  the  dis- 
penser of  this  blessing  to  men,  and  his  ministers 
simply  as  messengers  to  declare  the  divine  will  to  men. 


REPENTANCE,  PENITENCE,  CONTRI- 
TION, COMPUNCTION,  REMORSE. 

Repentance,  from  re  back,  and  poenitet  to  be  scary, 
signifies  looking  back  with  sorrow  on  what  one  has 
done  amiss ;  penitence,  from  the  same  source,  agnifies 
simply  sorrow  for  what  is  amiss.  Contrition^  ftova 
content  to  rub,  together,  or  bruise  as  it  were  with 
sorrow ;  compunction,  from  compungo  to  prick  tho- 
roughly ;  and  remorse,  from  remordeo  to  have  a 
gnawing  ptun;  all  express  modes  o(  penitence  differing 
m  d^tee  and  circumstance. 

Repentance  refers  more  to  the  change  of  one^s  mind 
with  regard  to  an  object,  and  is  properly  confined  to 
the  time  when  this  change  takes  place ;  we  therefore, 
strictly  speaking,  repent  of  a  thing  but  once ;  we  may, 
however,  have  penitence  for  the  same  thing  all  onr 
lives.  Repentance  may  be  felt  fot  trivial  matten; 
we  may  repent  cf  going  or  not  gmng,  speaking  or 
not  speaking :  penitence  refers  only  to  serious  matters; 
we  are  penitmt  only  fbr  our  sins.  Errors  of  judge- 
ment will  always  be  attended  widi  repenttmce  in' a 


*  Vide  Abb<  Girardt  "  Absolntion,  pardon,  remission.'' 
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ndad  tlutt  k  striviag  to  do  rigbt ;  there  is  no  human 
being  so  perfect  but  that,  in  the  sight  of  God,  he  will 
have  occasion  to  be  penitent  fbr  many  acts  of  com- 
Hiission  and  oHusaen. 

S^entance  may  be  felt  for  errors  which  concern 
only  ourselves,  or  at  most  oflfences  against  our  fellow- 
creatines ;  penitence,  and  the  other  terms,  are  appli- 
eaUe  only  to  offences  agamst  Ae  moral  and  Divme 
law,  that  law  which  is  engraven  on  the  heart  of  every 
man.  We  may  repent  of  not  having  made  a  bargain 
that  we  afterwards  find  would  have  been  advantageous, 
«r  we  may  repent  of  havi^  done  any  injury  to  our 
neighbour ;  fa^t  our  penitence  is  awakened  when  we 
leftect  on  our  unworthiness  or  sinfulness  in  the  sight 
of  our  Midcer.  This  penitence  is  a  general  sentiment, 
winch  belongs  to  all  men  as  offending  creatures ;  but 
eontrition,  comptmction^  and  remoree,  are  awakened 
by  reflecting  on  particular  offences :  contrition  is  a 
continued  and  severe  sorrow,  appropriate  to  one  who 
has  been  in  a  continued  state  m  peculiar  sinfulness ; 
eompwnction  is  rather  an  occasional  but  sharp  sorrow, 
provoked  by  a  single  offence,  or  a  moment^s  reflection ; 
remorae  may  be  temporary,  but  it  is  a  still  sharper 
pain  awakened  by  some  particular  offence  of  pecuuar 
magnitude  and  ateocity.  The  prodigal  son  was  a 
oontrite  sinner ;  the  brethren  of  Joseph  felt  great 
compwidwrn  whm  they  were  carried  back  with  their 
aaeks  to  Egypt ;  David  was  struck  with  remorse  tot 
the  murder  of  XJnah. 

These  four  terms  depend  not  so  much  on  the  mea- 
sure of  guilt  as  on  the  sensibility  of  the  offender. 
Whoever  reflects  most  deeply  on  the  enormity  of  sin 
will  be  most  sensible  i>f  repentance,  when  he  sees  his 
own  liability  to  offend ;  '  This  is  the  sinner^s  hard  lot, 
that  the  same  thing  which  makes  him  need  repentance 
Boakes  him  also  in  danger  of  not  obtaining  it/  South. 
In  those  who  have  most  offended,  and  are  come  to  a . 
sense  of  their  own  condition,  penitence  will  rise  to 
de^  contrition ; 

Heaven  may  forgive  a  crime  to  penitence, 

For  heaven  can  judge  if  penitence  be  true.    Dkvsen. 

*  Contrition,  though  it  may  melt,  ought  not  sink,  or 
overpower  the  heart  of  a  Christian.'  Blair.  There  is  no 
man  so  hardened  that  he  will  not  some  time  or  other 
feel  compunction  for  the  crimes  he  has  committed ; 

*  AH  men,  even  the  most  depraved,  are  subject  more 
or  less,  to  compunctions  of  conscience.''  Blais.  He 
who  has  the  Uveliest  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness, 
will  fed  keen  remorse  whenever  he  reflects  on  any 
tiling  that  he  has  done,  by  which  he  fears  to  have 
forfeited  the  favor  of  so  good  a  Being ; 

The  heart, 
Rerc'd  with  a  sharp  remorse  for  guilt,  disclaims 
The  costly  poverty  of  hecatombs. 
And  offers  the  best  sacrifice  itself.    Jepfky. 


Conscience,  in  Latin  conscientia,  from  consciens,  sig- 
nifies that  by  which  a  man  becomes  conscious  to  him- 
self of  right  and  wrong.  Scruple,  in  Latin  scrupulua 
a  little  hard  stone,  signifies  that  which  gives  pain  to 
the  mind  as  the  stone  does  to  the  foot  in  walking. 

Conscientious  is  to  scrupulous  as  a  whole  to  a  part 
A  conscientious  man  is  so  altc^ther ;  a  scrupulous 
man  may  have  only  particidar  scruples :  the  one  is 
therefore  always  taken  in  a  good  sense ;  and  the  other 
at  least  in  an  mdifferent,  if  not  a  bad  sense. 

A  conscientious  man  does  nothing  to  offend  his 
conscience;  '  A  conscientious  person  would  rather 
distrust  his  own  judgment  than  condemn  his  species. 
He  would  say,  I  have  observed  without  attention,  or 
judged  upon  erroneous  maxims ;  I  have  trusted  to 
prt^ssion  when  I  ought  to  have  attended  to  conduct.' 
BuBKE.  But  a  scrupulous  man  has  often  his  scruples 
on  triflii^  or  minor  points ;  '  Others  by  their  weak- 
ness, and  fear,  and  scrupulousness,  cannot  fully 
satirfy  their  own  thoughts.'  Pollee.  The  Pharisees 
were  scrupulous  without  being  conscientious:  we 
must  therefore  strive  to  be  conscientious  without 
being  over  scrupulous ;  '  I  have  been  so  very  scru- 
pulous in  this  particular,  of  not  hiurting  any  man's 
reputation,  that  I  have  forborne  mentioning  even  such 
authors  as  I  could  not  name  with  honor.'  Addison. 


CONSCIENTIOUS,  SCRUPULOUS. 

Conscientious  marks  the  quality  of  having  a  nice 
conscience;    scruptUous,  that  of  having  a  scruple. 


HOLINESS,  SANCTITY. 

Holiness,  which  comes  from  the  northern  languages, 
has  altogether  acquired  a  Christian  signification ;  it 
respects  the  life  and  temper  of  a  Christian  ;  sanctity, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Latin  sanctus  and  sanctio 
to  sanction,  has  merely  a  moral  signification,  which  it 
derives  from  the  sanction  of  human  authority. 

Holiness  is  to  the  mind  of  a  man  what  sanctity  is  to 
his  exterior ;  with  this  difference,  that  holiness  to  a 
certain  degree  ought  to  belong  to  every  man  professing 
Christianity ;  but  sanctity,  as  it  lies  in  the  manners^ 
the  outward  garb,  and  deportment,  is  becoming  only 
to  certain  persons,  and  at  certain  times. 

Holiness  is  a  thing  not  to  be  affected ;  it  is  that 
genuine  characteristic  of  Christianity  which  is  alto- 
gether spiritual,  and  cannot  be  counterfeited ;  '  Habi- 
tual preparation  for  the  Sacrament  consists  in  a  per- 
manent habit  or  principle  of  holiness.''  South. 
Sanctity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  from  its  very  nature 
exposed  to  falsehood,  and  the  least  to  be  trusted; 
when  it  displays  itself  in  individuals,  either  by  the 
sorrowfiilness  of  their  looks,  or  the  singular  cut  of 
their  garments,  or  other  singularities  of  action  and  ■ 
gesture,  it  is  of  the  most  questionable  nature ;  but  in 
one  who  performs  the  sacerdotal  ofiice  it  is  a  useful 
appendage  to  the  solemnity  of  the  scene,  which  excites 
a  reverential  r^;ard  to  the  individual  in  the  mind  of 
the  beholder,  and  the  most  exalted  sentiments  of  that 
religion  which  he  thus  adorns  by  his  outward  profes- 
sion ;  *  About  an  &ge  ago  it  was  the  fashion  in  Eng^ 
land  for  every  one  that  would  be  thought  religious,  to 
throw  as  much  sanctity  as  possible  into  his  fece.'  Ao- 
f2 
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DisoN.  '  It  was  an  observatioii  of  the  ancient 
Romans  that  their  empire  had  not  increased  more  by 
die  strength  of  their  arms  than  by  the  sanctity  of 
their  manners/  Addison. 


HOLY,  PIOUS,  DEVOUT,  RELIGIOUS. 

Holy  is  here  taken  in  the  sense  of  holiness,  as  in 
the  preceding  article ;  pious,  in  Latin  pius,  is  most 
probably  changed  from  dius  or  detu,  signifying  regard 
for  the  gods ;  devout,  in  Latin  devotus,  irom  devoveo 
to  engage  by  a  vow,  signifies  devoted  or  consecrated ; 
religious,  in  Latin  religiosus,  comes  &om  religio  and 
rdigo  to  bind,  because  religion  binds  the  mind,  and 
produces  in  it  a  fixed  principle. 

A  strong  regard  to  the  Supreme  Being  is  expressed 
by  all  these  epithets ;  but  holy  conveys  the  most  com- 

S>rebensive  idea ;  pious  and  devout  designate  most 
ervor  of  mind;  religious  is  the  most  general  and 
abstract  in  its  signification.  A  holy  man  is  in  aU 
respects  heavenly-minded ;  he  is  more  fit  for  heaven 
than  earth :  holiness,  to  whatever  degree  it  is  pos- 
sessed, abstracts  the  thoughts  from  sublunary  objects, 
and  fixes  them  on  things  that  are  above ;  it  is  there- 
fore a  Christian  quality,  which  is  not  to  be  attained  in 
its  full  perfection  by  human  beings,  in  their  present 
imperfect  state,  and  is  attainable  by  some  to  a  much 
greater  d^ree  than  by  others.  Our  Saviour  was  a 
perfect  pattern  of  holiness ;  his  apostles  after  him, 
and  innumerable  saints  and  good  men,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  ministry,  have  striven  to  imitate  his  ex- 
ample, by  the  holitiess  of  their  life  and  conversation  : 
in  such,  however,  as  have  exclusively  devoted  them- 
selves to  his  service,  this  holiness  may  shine  brighter 
than  in  those  who  are  entangled  with  the  affairs  of  the 
world ;  '  The  holiest  man,  by  conversing  with  the 
world,  insensibly  draws  something  of  soil  and  taint 
from  it.'  SovTH. 

Pious  is  a  term  more  restricted  in  its  signification, 
and  consequently  more  extended  in  its  application  than 
holy :  piety  is  not  a  virtue  peculiar  to  Christians,  it  is 
common  to  all  believers  in  a  Supreme  Being ;  it  is  the 
homi^e  of  the  heart  and  the  affections  to  a  superior 
Being :  from  a  similarity  in  the  relationship  between 
a  heavenly  and  an  earthly  parent,  devotedness  of  the 
mind  has  in  both  cases  been  denominated  piety. 
Piety  towards  God  naturally  produces  piety  towards 
parents ;  for  the  obedience  of  the  heart,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  virtue  in  the  one,  seems  instantly  to  dictate 
the  exercise  of  it  in  the  other.  The  difference  between 
holiness  and  piety  is  obvious  from  this,  that  our  Saviour 
and  his  aposUes  are  characterized  as  hoUj,  but  not  pious, 
because  piety  is  swallowed  up  in  hminess.  On  the 
other  hand,  Jew  and  Gentile,  Christian  and  Heathen, 
are  alike  termed  pious,  when  they  cannot  be  called 
holy,  because  piety  is  not  only  a  more  practicable 
virtue,  but  because  it  is  more  imiversally  applicable 
to  the  dependant  condition  of  man ;  <  In  every  age 
the  practice  has  prevailed  of  substituting  certain  ap- 


pearances of  piety  in  the  place  of  the  great  duties  of 
humanity  and  mercy.'  Blaib. 

Devotion  is  a  species  of  piety  peculiar  to  the  wor- 
shipper ;  it  bespeaks  that  devotedness  of  mind  which 
displays  itself  in  the  temple,  when  the  individual 
seems  by  his  outward  services  solemnly  to  devote  him- 
self, soul  and  body,  to  the  service  of  his  Maker; 
*  Devotion  expresses  not  so  much  the  performance  of 
any  particular  duty,  as  the  spirit  which  must  animate 
all  religious  duties.'  Blaib.  Piety,  therefore,  hes  in 
the  heart,  and  may  appear  externally ;  but  devotion 
does  not  properly  exist  except  in  an  external  observ- 
ance :  a  man  piously  resins  himself  to  the  will  of 
God,  in  the  midst  of  his  afflictions ;  he  prays  devoutly 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family ;  *  A  state  of  temperance, 
sobriety,  and  justice,  without  devotion,  is  a  lifeless 
insipid  condition  of  virtue.'  Addison. 

Religious  is  a  term  of  less  import  than  either  of  the 
other  terms ;  it  denotes  little  more  than  the  simple 
existence  of  religion,  or  a  sense  of  religion  in  the 
mind :  the  religious  man  is  so,  more  in  his  principles 
than  in  his  affections ;  he  is  religious  in  his  senti- 
ments, in  as  much  as  he  directs  all  his  views  according 
to  the  will  of  his  Maker ;  and  he  is  religious  in  his 
conduct,  in  as  much  as  he  observes  the  outward  for- 
malities of  homage  that  are  due  to  his  Maker.  A 
holy  man  fits  himself  for  a  higher  state  of  existence, 
after  which  he  is  always  aspiring ;  a  pious  man  has 
God  in  all  his  thoughts,  ana  seeks  to  do  his  will ;  a 
devout  man  bends  himself  in  humble  adoration,  and 
pays  his  vows  of  prayer  and  thankspving ;  a  religious 
man  conforms  in  all  things  to  what  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience  require  from  nim,  as  a  responsible  being, 
and  a  member  of  society. 

When  applied  to  things  they  preserve  a  similar  dis- 
tinction :  we  speak  of  the  holy  sacrament ;  of  a  pious 
discourse,  a  pious  ejaculation ;  of  a  devout  exercise, 
a  devout  air ;  a  religious  sentiment,  a  religious  life,  a 
religious  education,  &c. 


HOLY,  SACRED,  DIVINE. 

Holy  is  here,  as  in  the  former  article,  a  term  of 
higher  import  than  either  sacred  or  divi?ie :  sacred, 
in  Latin  sacer,  is  derived  either  from  the  Greek 
ayU)i  holy  or  <rao;  whole,  perfect,  and  the  Hebrew 
zacah  pure.  Whatever  is  most  intimately  connected 
with  religion  and  religious  worship,  in  its  purest 
state,  is  holy,  is  unhallowed  by  a  mixture  of  inferior 
objects,  is  elevated  in  the  greatest  possible  degree, 
so  as  to  suit  the  nature  of  an  iiffinitely  perfect 
and  exalted  Being.  Among  the  Jews,  the  holy  of 
holies  was  that  place  which  was  intended  to  ap- 
proach the  nearest  to  the  heavenly  abode,  conse- 
quently was  preserved  as  much  as  possible  from  all 
contamination  with  that  which  is  earthly :  among 
Christians,  that  religion  or  form  of  reli{^on  is  termed 
holy,  which  is  esteemed  purest  in  its  doctrine,  disci- 
pline, and  ceremonies,  and  is  applied  with  equal  pro- 
priety by  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  English  Pro- 
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testtnte  to  that  ▼hich  they  have  in  common ;  '  To  fit 
us  for  a  due  access  to  the  holy  Sacrament,  we  must 
add  actual  preparation  to  habitual.'  Soctr.  Upon 
ibis  ground  ^re  speak  of  the  church  as  a  holy  place, 
of  the  sacrament  as  the  holy  sacrament,  and  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  church  as  holy. 

Sacred  is  less  thMi  Ao/y;  the  aacred  derives  its 
sanction  from  human  institutions,  and  is  connected 
rather  with  our  moral  than  our  religious  duties :  what 
is  holy  is  altogether  spiritual,  and  abstracted  from  die 
earthly ;  what  is  sacred  may  be  simply  the  human 
poiified  from  what  u  gross  and  corrupt :  what  is  htdy 
must  be  rt^^rded  with  awe,  and  treated  with  every 
possible  mark  of  reverence ;  what  is  sacred  must  not  be 
violated  nor  infringed  upon.  The  laws  are  sacred,  but 
not  hohf ;  a  man's  word  should  be  sacred,  diough  not 
fiakf:  for  neither  of  these  things  is  to  be  reverenced, 
but  both  are  to  be  kept  free  from  injury  or  external 
violence.  The  holy  is  not  so  much  opposed  to,  as  it 
is  set  above  every  thing  else ;  the  sacred  is  opposed  to 
^e  profane :  the  Scriptures  are  properly  denominated 
<Aoto,  because  they  are  the  word  of  God,  and  the  fruit 
of  his  Holy  Spirit ;  but  other  writings  may  be  termed 
•sacred  which  mpertain  to  religion,  in  distmction  from 
the  profane,  wmch  appertain  only  to  worldly  matters  ; 
*  Commcm  soise  could  tell  them,  that  the  good  God 
could  not  be  pleased  with  any  thing  cruel,  nor  the 
most  holy  God  with  any  thii^  filthy  and  unclean.'' 
South.  *  Religion  properiy  consists  in  a  reverential 
esteem  of  things  sacred.   South. 

IHvine  is  a  term  of  even  less  import  than  sacred ; 
it  ragnifies  either  belonging  to  the  Deity,  or  being 
like  die  Deity ;  but  from  the  looseness  of  its  applica- 
tion it  has  lost  in  some  respects  the  dignity  of  its 
meaning.  The  divine  is  often  contrasted  with  the 
human :  but  there  are  many  human  things  which  are 
denominated  divine:  Milton's  poem  is  entitled  a 
divine  poem,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  subject, 
but  from  the  exalted  manner  in  which  the  poet  has 
treated  his  subject :  what  is  divine,  therrfore,  may  be 
so  superlatively  excellent  as  to  be  conceived  of  as 
having  the  stamp  of  inspiration  from  the  Deity,  which 
of  course,  as  it  respects  human  performances,  is  but 
an  hyperbolical  mode  of  speech. 

From  the  above  explanation  of  these  terms,  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  a  manifest  difference  between  them, 
and  yet  that  their  resemblance  is  sufficiently  great  tor 
them  to  be  applied  to  the  same  objects.  We  speak  of 
Uie  Holy  Spint,  and  of  Divine  inspiration ;  by  the 
first  of  which  raithets  is  understood  not  only  what  is 
8uj>erhuman,  but  what  is  a  constituent  part  of  the 
Deity;  by  the  second  is  represented  merely  in  a 
general  manner  the  source  of  the  inspiration  as  coming 
from  the  Deity,  and  not  from  man ;  '  When  a  man 
resteth  and  assureth  himself  upon  Divine  protection, 
he  gathereth  a  force  and  faith  which  human  nature 
in  its^  could  not  obtain.'  Bacon.  Subjects  are  de- 
nominated either  sacred  or  divine,  as  when  we  speak 
of  sacred  poems,  or  divine  hymns  ;  sacred  here  cha- 
racterizes  the  subjects  of  the  poems,  as  those  which 
are  to  be  held  sacred;   and  divine  designates  the 


subject  of  the  hymns  as  not  being  ordinary  or  merely 
human ;  it  is  dear,  therefore,  that  what  is  holy  is  in 
its  very  nature  sacred,  but  not  vice  versd ;  and  that 
what  18  holy  and  sacred  is  in  its  very  nature  divine ; 
but  the  dtvtne  is  not  always  either  hdy  or  sacred. 


GODLIKE,  DIVINE,   HEAVENLY. 

Godlike  bespeaks  its  own  meaning,  as  like  God,  or 
after  the  manner  of  God ;  divine,  in  Latin  divinus 
from  divus  or  Deus,  signifies  appertaining  to  God ; 
heavenly,  or  heavenlike,  signifies  like  or  appertiuning 
to  heaven. 

Godlike  is  a  more  expressive,  but  less  common  term 
than  divine :  the  former  is  used  only  as  an  epithet  of 
peculiar  pruse  for  a  particular  object ;  divirte  is  gene- 
rally employed  for  that  which  appertains  to  a  superior 
being,  in  distinction  from  that  which  is  human.  Bene- 
volence is  a  godlike  property  ; 

Sure  he  that  made  us  whh  such  large  discourse. 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
Tliat  capability  and  godlike  reason. 
To  rust  in  us  unus'd.    Shakspeaus. 

The  Divine  image  is  stamped  on  the  features  of  man, 
whence  the  face  is  called  by  Milton  '  the  human  face 
Divine.''  '  The  benefit  of  nature's  light  is  not  thought 
excluded  as  unnecessary,  because  Uie  necessity  of  a 
divine  light  is  magnifiedf.'  Hooxeb.  Divine  is  how- 
ever frequently  used  by  the  poets  for  what  is  super- 
excellent  ; 

Of  all  that  gee  or  read  thy  comedies. 

Whoever  in  those  glasses  looks  may  find 

The  spots  retum'd,  or  graces  of  hu  mind ; 

And  by  the  help  of  so  divine  an  art. 

At  leisure  view  and  dress  his  nobler  part.    Waller. 

As  divine  is  opposed  to  human,  so  is  heavenly  to 
earthly :  the  Divine  Beii^  is  a  term  of  distinction  for 
the  Creator  from  all  other  beings;  but  a  heavenly 
being  denotes  the  angels  or  inhabitants  of  heaven,  in 
distinction  from  earthly  beings  or  .the  inhabitants  of 
earth.  A  divine  influence  is  to  be  sought  for  only  by 
prayer  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  things ;  but  a  heavenly 
temper  may  be  acquired  by  a  steacfy  contemplation  of 
heavenly  thin^,  and  an  abstraction  from  those  which 
are  ewrthly.  The  Divine  wiU  is  the  foundation  of  all 
moral  law  and  obligation ; 

Instructed  you'd  explore 
Divine  contrivance,  and  a  God  adore.    Blackmobb. 

Heavenly  joys  are  the  fruit  of  all  our  labors  in  this 
earthly  course ; 

Reason,  alas !  It  does  not  know  itself; 

But  man,  vain  man  !  would  with  his  short-lin'd  plummet 

Fathom  the  vast  abyss  of  heavenly  justice.     Drysen. 


GODLY,  RIGHTEOUS. 

Godly  is  a  contraction  of  godlike  (v.  Godlike) : 
righteous  signifies  conformable  to  right  or  truth. 
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These  epithets  are  both  used  in  s  actual  sense, 
snd  cannot,  without  an  indecorous  afiectation  of  reli- 
^on,  be  introduced  into  any  other  dicourse  than  that 
which  is  properly  spiritual.  Godlmess,  in  the  strict 
sense,  is  that  outward  deportment  which  characterizes 
a  heavenly  temper ;  prayer,  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
public  worship,  and  every  religious  act,  enters  into 
the  signification  of  godlmeaa,  which  at  the  same  time 
supposes  a  temper  of  mind,  not  only  to  delight  in, 
but  to  profit  by  such  exercises :  '  The  same  church  is 
really  holy  in  this  world,  in  relation  to  all  godiy 
persons  contuned  in  it,  by  s  real  inftised  sanctity/ 
Feabson.  Righieotuness  on  the  other  hand  compre- 
hends Christian  morality,  in  distinction  from  that  of 
the  heathen  or  unbeliever;  a  righteous  man  does 
right,  not  only  because  it  is  right,  but  because  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  will  of  his  Maker,  and  the  example 
of  his  Redeemer :  righteousness  is  therefore  to  godli- 
ness as  the  e^ct  to  the  cause ;  *  'Tis  the  gospel's 
work  to  reduce  man  to  the  principles  of  his  first  crea- 
tion, that  is,  to  be  both  good  and  wise.  Our  ances- 
tors, it  seems,  were  clearly  of  this  opinion.  He  that 
was  pious  and  just  was  reckoned  a  righteous  man. 
Godliness  and  int^qity  was  called  and  accoiuited 
righteousness.  Ana  in  their  old  Saxon  righteous  was 
rightwise,  and  righteousness  was  originally  righttcise- 
ness.""  Felthah.  The  godiy  man  goes  to  uie  sanc- 
tuary, and  by  converse  with  his  Maker  assimilates  all 
his  affections  to  the  character  of  that  Being  whom  he 
worships ;  when  he  leaves  the  sanctuary  he  proves  the 
efficacy  of  his  godliness  by  his  righteous  converse 
with  his  fellow  creatures.  It  is  easy  however  for  men 
to  mistake  the  means  for  the  end,  and  to  rest  with 
godliness  without  righteousness,  as  too  many  are  apt 
to  do  who  seem  to  make  their  whole  duty  to  consist  ui 
an  attention  to  religious  observances,  and  in  the  indul- 
gence of  extravagant  feelings ;  *  It  hath  been  the 
great  design  of  the  devil  and  his  instruments  in  all 
ages  to  undermine  religion,  by  making  an  unhappy 
separation  and  divorce  between  godliness  and  moraUty. 
But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves;  this  was  always 
religion,  and  the  condidon  of  our  acceptance  with 
Goo,  to  endeavour  to  be  like  God  inpvirity  and  holi- 
ness, in  justice  and  righteoitsness.''  Tillotson. 


SECULAR,  TEMPORAL,  WORLDLY. 

Secular  in  Latin  secularia,  firom  seculutn  an  age 
or  division  of  time,  signifies  belonging  to  time,  or  this 
life ;  temporal,  in  Latin  temporalis,  from  tempus 
time,  signifies  lasting  only  for  a  time ;  worldly  signi- 
fies after  the  manner  of  the  world. 

Secular  is  opposed  to  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual, 
tenvporal  and  worldly  are  opposed  to  spiritual  or 
eternal. 

The  idea  of  the  world,  at  the  outward  objects  and 
pursuits  of  the  world,  in  distinction  from  that  which 
18  set  above  the  world,  is  implied  in  common  by  all 
the  terms ;  but  secular  is  an  indifferent  term,  appli- 


cable to  the  ^owed  pursuits  and  concerns  o(  men ; 
temporal  is  used  either  in  an  indifferent  or  a  bad 
sraise;  and  worldly  mostly  in  a  bad  sense,  as  con^ 
trasted  with  things  of  more  value. 

The  office  of  a  clergyman  is  ecclesiastical,  but  that 
of  a  schoolmaster  is  secular,  which  is  frequendy 
vested  in  the  same  hands ;  '  This,  in  several  mtaa 
actions  of  common  life,  appertaineth  unto  moral ;  in 
pubUck  and  poUtick  secular  affairs,  unto  civil  wisdom.* 
Hooker.  The  upper  house  of  parliament  consists  of 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal  ,■  '  There  it  scarce  any 
of  those  decisions  but  gives  good  light,  by  way  of 
authority  or  reason,  to  some  questions  that  arise  also 
between  temporal  dignities,  especially  to  cases  wherein 
some  of  our  subordinate  temporal  titles  have  part  in  the 
controversy.'  Sklden.  Worldly  interest  has  a  more 
powerfiil  sway  upon  the  minds  of  the  great  bulk  of  man- 
kind, than  their  spiritual  interests ;  '  Compare  the  hap- 
piness of  men  and  beasts  no  farther  than  it  results  from 
worldly  advantages.'  Atteebuey.  Whoever  enters 
into  the  holy  office  of  the  ministry  with  merely  secular 
views  of  preferment,  chooses  a  veiy  unfit  source  of 
emolument;  *  Some  saw  nothing  m  what  has  been 
done  in  France  but  a  firm  and  temperate  exertion  of 
freedom,  so  consistent  with  morals  and  piety,  as  to 
make  it  deserving  not  only  of  the  secular  applause  of 
dashing  Machiavelian  politicians,  but  to  make  it  a  fit 
theme  for  all  the  devout  eflusions  of  sacred  eloquence.' 
BuEKE.  A  too  eager  pursuit  afWr  temporal  advan- 
tages and  temporal  pleasures  is  apt  to  draw  the  mind 
away  from  its  regard  to  those  which  are  eternal ;  '  The 
ultimate  purpose  of  government  is  temporal,  and  that 
of  religion  is  eternal  happiness.'  Johnson.  Worldly 
applause  will  weigh  very  bght  when  set  in  the  balance 
against  the  reproach  of  one's  own  conscience; 
*.  Worldly  things  are  of  such  quality  as  to  lessen  upon 
dividing.'  Grove. 


ENTHUSIAST,  FANATIC,  VISIONARY. 

The  enthusiast,  fanatic,  and  visionary,  have  dis- 
ordered imaginations;  but  the  enthusiast  is  only 
affected  inwardly  with  an  extrordinary  fervor,  the 
fanatic  and  visionary  betray  that  fervor  by  some  out- 
ward mark ;  the  former  by  smgularities  of  conduct,  the 
latter  by  singularities  of  doctrine.  Fanatics  and 
visionaries  are  therefore  always  more  or  less  enthu- 
siasts ;  but  enthusiasts  are  not  always  faruttvcs  or 
visimuiries.  'Evftw/oroJ  among  the  Greeks,  from  w  in 
and  fieo;  God,  signified  those  supposed  to  have,  or 
pretending  to  have  Divine  inspiration.  Fanatici  were 
so  called  among  the  Latins,  from  fana  the  temples  in 
which  they  spent  an  extraordinary  portion  oi  their 
time ;  they,  like  the  Mu<rt»s-eu  ot  the  Greeks,  pre- 
tended to  revelations  and  inspirations,  during  the 
influence  of  which  they  indulged  themsdves  in  many 
extravagant  tricks,  cutting  themselves  with  knives, 
and  distorting,  themselves  with  every  species  of  antic 
gesture  and  grimace. 

Althou^  we  are  professors  of  a  pure  religion,  yet 
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'«e  maot  boMt  an  exemptioB  firom  the  extravagancies 
'wliicli  are  related  of  the  poor  heathens ;  we  have  many 
vfao  indulge  themselves  m  similar  practices,  under  the 
idea  of  bonooriag  their  Maker  and  Redeemer.  There 
are  fanaHcs  who  pro&ss  to  be  under  extraordinary 
in&ieBees  of  the  spmt;  and  there  are  enthuaia^  whose 
iBtranpecate  ttal  disqualifies  them  for  taking  a  beneficial 
part  in  &e  sober  and  solemn  services  of  the  church. 
Vitionory  agnfies  profierly  one  who  deals  in  visions, 
that  u,  in  the  pretended  appearance  of  supernatural 
<Ajects ;  a  species  of  enthusiaata  who  have  sprung  up 
ia  more  raodiem  times.  The  leaders  c^  sects  are  cora- 
Bonly  xnsionariee,  having  adopted  this  artifice  to 
establish  their  reputation  and  doctrines  amoi^  their 
deluded  followers;  Mahomet  was  one  a(  the  most 
mccessful  viaionariea  that  ever  pretended  to  divine 
inspiration  ;  and  since  his  time  there  have  been  viskm- 
ariet,  particularly  in  England,  who  have  raised  reli- 
gious parties,  by  having  recourse  to  the  same  expedient: 
of  ^18  description  was  Swedenborg,  Huntington, 
aad  Brothers. 

Fanatic  was  originally  confined  to  those  who  were 
under  religious  freiuy,  but  the  present  age  has  pre- 
sented us  with  the  monstroraty  of  fanatics  m  irreligion 
and  anarchy ;  '  They  who  will  not  believe  that  the 
nliiloec|diical/ana^i(»  who  guide  in  these  matters  have 
Mng  entertained  the  design  (of  abolishix^  religion), 
are  iftterly  ignorant  of  their  character.'  Burke. 
Entkutiuti  is  a  term  applied  in  general  to  every  one 
who  is  filled  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fervor ; 

Her  little  soul  i«  rayish'd,  and  so  poiir'd 

Into  k>08e  extasies,  that  she  is  placed 

Above  herself,  Musick's  enthiuiatt.    C&ashaw. 

*  Enthusiasts  pretend  that  they  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy  by  ucams.''  Pagitt  s  Heresiogeaphy. 
Visionary  is  a  term  applied  to  one  who  deals  in  fan- 
cied speccdation ;  *  This  accoimt  exceeded  all  the 
Noctambuli  or  visionaries  I  have  met  with.'  Turner. 
The  former  may  sometimes  be  innocent,  if  not  laud- 
Me,  aecording  to  the  nature  of  the  object ;  the  latter 
is  always  cmsmraUe :  the  enthtisiait  has  mostly  a 
warm  heart ;  the  visionary  has  only  a  fiuicifiil  head. 
The  enthusiast  wfll  mostly  be  on  the  side  of  virtue 
«*en  though  in  an  error ;  tne  visionary  pleads  no  cause 
but  his  own.  The  enthusiast  suffers  his  imagination 
to  Mlow  his  heart ;  the  visionary  makes  his  under- 
s^uidii^  bend  to  Ms  ima^nation.  Although  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  enthusiasm  should  be  cautiously 
guarded  against,  yet  we  admire  to  see  it  roused  in 
behalf  of  one's  coimtry  and  one's  friends ;  '  Cherish 
true  religion  as  predously  as  you  wOl  fly,  with  abhor- 
rence and  contempt,  superstition  and  enthusiasm.'' 
Chatham.  Visionaries,  whether  in  religion,  politics, 
or  science,  axe  dangerous  as  members  of  society,  and 
offensive  as  compamoos ;  '  The  sons  (^infamy  ridicule 
every  thing  as  romantic  that  comes  in  competition 
with  their  present  interest,  and  treat  those  persons  as 
visionariet  who  daw  stand  up  in  a  conrupt  age,  for 
wliat  has  not  its  immediate  reward  joined  to  it.' 
Abdwok, 


DREAM,  REVERIE. 

Dream,  in  Dutch  drom.  Sec.  comes  «ither  from  the 
Cdtic  drem  a  sight,  or  the  Greek  ipofia  a  &ble,  or 
as  probably  from  uie  word  roam,  signifying  to  wandar, 
in  Hebrew  01  to  be  agitated;  reverie,  in  Fr^ich 
reverie,  like  the  English  rave,  comes  from  the  Latin 
rabies,  tignifying  that  which  is  wandering  or  inco- 
herent. 

Dreams  and  reveries  are  alike  opposed  to  the  reality, 
and  have  their  origin  in  the  imagination ;  but  the 
formear  commonly  pass  in  sleep,  ana  the  latter  when 
awake  :  the  dream  may  and  does  commonly  arise  wh«i 
the  imagination  is  in  a  sound  state ;  the  reverie  is  the 
fruit  of  a  heated  imagination  ;  '  Revery  is  when  ideas 
float  in  our  mind,  wimout  reflection  at  r^ard  of  the 
understanding.'  Locke.  Dreams  come  in  the  course 
of  nature ;  reveries  are  the  consequence  of  a  peculiar 
ferment. 

When  the  dream  is  applied  to  the  act  of  one  that 
is  awake,  it  admits  of  another  distinction  from  reverie. 
They  both  designate  what  is  confounded,  but  the 
dream  is  less  extravagant  than  the  reverie.  Ambi- 
tious men  please  themselves  with  dreams  a£  future 
^eatness;  enthusiasts  debase  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  religion  by  blendii^  their  own  wild  reveries 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  He  who  indulges 
himself  in  idle  dreams  lays  up  a  store  of  disappoint- 
ment for  himself  when  he  recovers  his  recollection, 
and  finds  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  dream ;  '  Gay's 
friends  persuaded  him  to  sell  his  share  of  South-sea 
stock,  but  he  dreamed  of  dignity  and  splendor,  and 
could  not  bear  to  obstruct  his  own  fortune.'  Johnsou. 
A  love  of  singularity  operating  on  an  ardent  mind  will 
too  often  lead  men  to  indulge  .a  strange  reveries ;  *  I 
continued  to  sit  motionless  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  curtain  some  moments  after  it  tell.  When  I  was 
roused  from  my  reverie  I  found  myself  almost  ^on&' 
Hawkesworth. 


IRRATIONAL,  FOOLISH,  ABSURD, 
PREPOSTEROUS. 

IrraHonal,  compounded  of  tr  or  in  and  ratio,  signi- 
fies oontrary  to  reason,  and  is  employed  to  express 
the  want  m  the  faculty  itself,  or  a  deficiency  in  the 
exercise  of  this  faculty ;  JboUsh  denotes  the  perver- 
sion of  this  &culty ;  absurd,  horn  surdus  dea^  signi- 
fies that  to  which  one  would  turn  a  dsaf  ear ;  prepos- 
terous, &om  pra  before  and  pest  behind,  skmfiee 
lit^ally  that  side  foremost  winch  is  unnaturu  and 
oontrary  to  ocaumcm  sense. 

Irrational  is  not  so  stroi^  a  term  as  foolish :  it  is 
applicable  m<ae  frequfflitly  to  the  diing  thui  to  the 
person,  to  the  nrind^  than  to  the  practiee ;  '  The 
Bchanes  of  freetainkCTS  ate  altegedier  irratfbtial,  and 
require  the  most  extravj^ant  iandulity  to  onbraoe 
them.'  AnnisoK.  Foolish  en  the  bentrary  ia  omn- 
msnly  ^tlicable  to  ibe  persm  as  wdl  a«  die  thing ; 
to  the  pnMStica  rather  dkaa  the  {^aadpifrt  '  The  saase 
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veil  meaning  gentleman  took  occasion  at  another  time 
to  bring  together  such  of  his  firiends  as  were  addicted 
to  a  foolish  habitual  custom  of  swearing,  in  order  to 
show  them  the  aheurdity  of  the  practice.'  Addison. 
Scepticism  is  the  most  irrational  thing  that  exists; 
the  human  mind  is  formed  to  believe,  but  not  to 
doubt :  he  is  of  all  men  most  foolish  who  stakes  his 
eternal  salvation  on  his  own  fancied  ,  superiority  of 
intelligence  and  illumination.  Foolish,  absurd,  and 
preposterous,  rise  in  degree :  a  violation  of  common 
sense  is  implied  hj  them  all,  but  they  vary  according 
to  the  degree  of  violence  which  is  done  to  the  under- 
standing :  foolish  is  applied  to  any  thing,  however 
trivial,  which  in  the  smallest  degree  offends  our  under- 
standings :  the  conduct  of  chil<&en  is  therefore  often 
foolish,  but  not  absurd  and  preposterous,  which  are 
said  only  of  serious  things  that  are  opposed  to  our 
judgments :  it  is  absurd  for  a  man  to  persuade  another 
to  do  that  which  he  in  like  circumstances  would  object 
to  do  himself ; 

But  grant  that  those  can  conquer,  these  can  cheat, 
'Tig  phrase  abturd  to  ca)l  a  Tulain  great ; 
Who  wickedly  is  wise  or  madly  brave 
Is  but  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave.    Pofb. 

It  is  preposterous  for  a  man  to  expose  himself  to  the 
ridicule  of  others,  and  then  be  angnr  with  those  who 
will  not  treat  him  respectfully ;  'By  a  preposterous 
desire  of  things  in  themselves  indifferent  men  forego 
the  enjoyment  of  that  happiness  which  those  things 
are  instrumental  to  obtain.    Berkeley. 


IRRELIGIOUS,  PROFANE,  IMPIOUS. 

As  epithets  to  designate  the  character  of  the  person, 
they  seem  to  rise  in  degree :  the  irreligious  is  nega- 
tive ;  the  profane  and  impious  are  positive ;  uie 
latter  beiiu;  much  stronger  than  the  former.  The 
profani  of  the  Latins,  from  pro  and  fanum,  i.  e. 
procul  a  fano,  far  &om  the  temple,  were  those  not 
initiated,  who  were  not  permitted  to  take  any  part  in 
the  sacred  mysteries  and  rites,  whence  by  a  natural 
consequence  tnose  who  despised  what  was  sacred.  All 
men  who  are  not  positively  actuated  by  principles  of 
religion  are  irreligious ;  '  An  ofHcer  oi  tne  army  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  ^ould  be  afraid  to  pass 
for  an  irreligiotu  man  if  he  should  be  seen  to  go  to 
bed  without  offering  up  his  devotions.'  Addison. 
Who,  if  we  iiicludfe  all  such  as  show  a  disregard  to 
the  outward  observances  of  religion,  form  a  too 
numerous  class :  profanity  and  impiety  are  however 
of  a  still  more  heinous  nature ;  they  consist  not  in  the 
mere  absence  of  regard  for  religion,  but  in  a  positive 
contempt  of  it  and  open  outrage  against  its  laws;  the 
profane  man  treats  what  is  sacred  as  if  it  were  pro- 
fane ;  '  These  have  caused  the  weak  to  stumble  and 
the  profane  to  blaspheme,  offending  the  one  and 
hardening  the  odie'r.'  South.  What  a  believer  holds 
in  reverence,  and  utters  with  awe,  is  pronounced  with 
an  air  of  indifference  or  levity,  and  as  a  matter  of 


common  discourse,  by  a  profane  man;  he  knowing 
no  difRerence  between  sacred  and  profane  ,■  but  as  the 
former  may  be  converted  into  a  source  of  scandal 
towards  others ;  '  Fly,  ye  profane ;  if  not,  draw  near 
with  awe.'  Yoitng.  The  impious  man  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  pious  man ;  the  former  is  filled  with 
defiance  and  rebellion  against  his  Maker,  as  die  latter 
is  with  love  and  fear ;  the  former  curses,  while  the 
latter  prays:  the  former  is  bloated  with  pride  and 
conceit :  the  latter  is  full  of  humility  and  self-abase- 
ment :  we  have  a  picture  of  the  former  in  the  devils, 
and  of  the  latter  in  the  saints.  When  applied  to 
things,  the  term  irreligious  seems  to  be  somewhat 
more  positively  opposed  to  relujion:  an  irreligious 
book  IS  not  merely  one  in  which  there  is  no  rel^on, 
but  that  also  which  is  detrimental  to  religion,  such  as 
sceptical  or  licentious  writings :  the  profane  in  this 
case  is  not  always  a  term  of  reproach,  but  is  emj^yed 
to  distinguish  what  is  expressly  spiritual  in  its  nature, 
from  that  which  is  temporal :  the  history  of  nations  is 
profane,  as  distinguished  firom  the  sacred  history  con- 
tained in  the  Bible :  the  writings  of  the  heathens  are 
altogether  profane  as  distinguished  from  die  moral 
writings  of  Christians,  or  the  believers  in  Divine  Reve- 
lation. On  die  other  hand,  when  we  speak  of  a  pro- 
fane sentiment,  or  a  profane  joke,  profane  lips,  and 
the  like,  the  sense  is  personal  and  reproachful ;  '  No- 
thing is  profane  that  servedi  to  holy  tilings.'  Ralegh. 
Impious  is  never  applied  but  to  what  is  personal,  and 
in  the  very  worst  sense;  an  impious  thought,  an 
impious  wish,  or  an  impious  vow,  are  the  fruits  of  an 
impious  mind ; 

Love's  great  divinity  rashly  maintains 
Weak  impiout  war  with  an  immortal  God. 

CuMBSaLAND. 


TO  FORSWEAR,  PERJURE,  SUBORN. 

Forswear  is  Saxon ;  perjure  is  Latin  ;  the  prepo- 
sition for  and  per  are  both  privative,  and  the  words 
signify  literally  to  swear  contrary  to  the  truth ;  this  is, 
however,  not  their  only  distinction :  to  forswear  is 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  oaths ;  to  perjure  is  employed 
only  for  such  oaths  as  have  been  administered  by  the 
civu  ma^strate. 

A  wAaieT  forswears  himself  who  breaks  his  oath  of 
allegiance  by  desertion ;  and  a  subject  ybr«trears  him- 
self who  takes  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Majesty 
which  he  afterwards  violates ; 

False  as  thou  art,  and  more  than  itiiejorruiom  ! 
Not  sprung  from  noble  blood,  nor  godcless  bom ; 
Why  should  I  own  ?  what  worse  have  I  to  fear  } 

DaVDBK. 

A  man  perjures  himself  in  a  court  of  law  who  swears 
to  the  trudi  of  that  which  he  knows  to  be  false ;  '  The 
common  oath  of  the  Scythian  was  by  the  sword  and 
the  fire,  for  that  they  accounted  those  two  special 
divine  powers  which  should  work  vengeance  on  the 
perjurers!'  Spensee.  Forswear  is  used  only  in  the 
proper  sense :  perjure  may  be  used  figuratively  with 
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vegwd  to  lover's  vows ;.  he  who  deserts  his  mistress  to 
wiioBi  he  has  pledged  his  affection  is  a  perjured  man ; 


Be  gone,  for 'ever  leave  this  happy  sphere ; 
For  perjur'd  lovers  have  no  mansions  here. 


Lee. 


Forswear  and  perjure  are  the  acts  of  individuals  ; 
mihom,  from  the  Latin  subomare,  signiiies  to  make 
to  forstpear :  a  perjured  man  has  all  the  guilt  upon 
himself;  but  he  who  is  suborned  shares  his  guUt  with 
the  suborner; 

They  were  mbom'd  ; 
Malcohn,  and  Donalbain,  the  king's  two  sons. 
Are  stole  away  and  fled.    Shaksfease. 


DEVIL,  DEMON. 


forts  of  social  life ;  <  My  good  demon  who  sat  at  my 
right  hand  during  the  course  of  this  whole  vision, 
observing  in  me  a  burning  desire  to  join  that  glorious 
company,  told  me  he  highly  approved  of  that  generous 
ardor  widi  which  I  seemed  transported.^  Addison. 


DeoU,  in  old  German  ti^d,  Saxon  d&ifL,  Welsh 
diafwl,  French  diable,  Italian  diavolo,  Dutcn  duyfdel, 
Greek  SmjSsXo;  from  ita^iKkti  to  traduce,  signifies  pro- 
perly a  calumniator,  and  is  always  taken  m  the  bad 
sense,  for  the  spirit  which  incites  to  evil,  and  tempts 
men  throu^  the  medium  vi  their  evil  passions; 
demon,  inLadn  daman,  Greek  icdfun  from  3au  to 
know,  sonifies  one  knowing,  that  is,  having  preter- 
natural biowledge,  and  is  taken  either  in  a  bad  or 
good  sense  for  the  power  that  acts  within  us  and  con- 
trols our  actions. 

Since  the  detU  *  is  represented  as  the  father  of  all 
wickedness,  associations  have  been  connected  with  the 
name  that  render  its  pronunciation  in  familiar  dis- 
course ofibnsive  to  the  chastened  ear ;  while  demon  is 
a  term  of  indifierent  application,  that  is  commonly 
substituted  in  its  steaa  to  designate  either  a  good  or 
an  evil  spirit. 

Among  Jews  and  Christians  the  term  demon  is 
taken  always  in  a  bad  sense;  but  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  understood  by  the  word  deethon  any  spirit  or 
genius  good  or  evQ,  but  particularly  the  good  spirit  or 
guardian  angel,  who  was  supposed  to  accompany  a 
man  from  Ins  birth.  Socrates  professed  to  be  always 
under  the  direction  of  such  a  dcBtnon,  and  his  exam- 
ple has  been  followed  by  other  heathen  philosophers, 
particularly  those  of  the  Platonic  sect.  Hence  the  use 
of  these  terms  in  ordinary  discourse,  the  devil  being 
always  considered  as  the  supemattiral  agent,  who,  by 
the  oivine  permission,  acts  on  the  hearts  and  minds  m 
men ;  but  a  demon  is  applied  generally  and  indefinitely 
in  the  sense  of  any  spirit.  The  defsil  is  said  in  pro- 
verbial discoiurse  to  be  in  such  things  as  go  contrary 
to  the  wish  ;  the  demon  of  Jealousy  is  said  to  possess 
the  mind  that  is  altogether  carried  away  witn  that 
passion.  Men  who  wisn  to  have  credit  for  more  good- 
ness than  they  possess,  and  to  throw  the  load  of  guilt 
off  themselves,  attribute  to  the  devil  a  perpetual 
endeavour  to  draw  them  into  the  commission  m  crimes; 
'  The  enemies  we  are  to  contend  with  are  not  men  but 
devHs.''  Tii.i,0T80K.  Wherever  the  demon  of  discord 
has  got  admittance  there  is  a  farewell  to  all  the  com- 

•  ^deAbb^Girard: 


HERETIC,  SCHISMATIC,  SECTARIAN  OR 
SECTARY,  DISSENTER,   NONCON- 
FORMIST. 

A  heretic  is  the  mMntainer  of  heresy  {v.  Hetero- 
dox); the  schismatic  is  the  author  or  promoter  of 
schism ;  the  sectarian  or  sectary  is  the  member  of  a 
sect ;  die  dissenter  is  one  who  dissents  from  the  esta- 
blishment ;  and  the  nonconformist  one  who  does  not 
confimn  to  the  establishment.  A  man  is  a  heretic 
only  for  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine,  but  he  is  a 
schismatic  in  matters  of  discipline  and  practice.  The 
heretic  therefore  is  not  always  a  schismatic,  nor  the 
schismatic  a  heretic.  Whoever  holds  the  doctrines 
that  are  common  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
reformed  Churches,  is  not  a  heretic  in  the  protestant 
sense  of  the  word ;  although  he  may  in  many  outward 
formalities  be  a  schismatic.  The  Calvinists  are  not 
heretics,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  schismatics ; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  members  of  the 
establishment,  who  hold  though  tney  do  not  avow 
heretical  notions. 

The  heretic  is  considered  as  such  with  regard  to  the 
Catholic  Church  or  the  whole  body  of  Christians, 
holding  the  same  fundamental  principles ;  *  When  a 
Papist  uses  the  word  hereticks,  he  generally  means 
Protestants,  when  a  Protestant  uses  the  word,  he 
generally  means  any  persons  wilfully  and  contentiously 
obstinate  in  fundamental  errors.'  Watts.  But  the 
schismatic  and  sectarian  are  considered  as  such  with 
regard  to  particular  established  bodies  of  Christians. 
Schism,  from  the  Greek  (tx'^co  to  split,  denotes  an 
action,  and  the  schismatic  is  an  a^nt  who  splits  for 
himself  in  his  own  individual  capacity :  the  sectarian 
does  not  expressly  perform  a  part,  he  merely  holds  a 
relation ;  he  does  not  divide  any  thing  himself,  but 
belongs  to  that  which  is  already  cut  or  divided.  i*he 
schismatic  therefore  takes  upon  himself  the  whole 
moral  responsibili^  of  the  schism  ;  but  the  sectarian 
does  not  necessarily  take  an  active  part  in  the  mea- 
sures of  his  sect :  whatever  guilt  attaches  to  schism 
attaches  to  the  schismatic  ;  he  is  a  voluntary  agent, 
who  acts  from  an  erroneous  principle,  if  not  an  un- 
christian temper :  the  sectarian  is  often  an  involuntary 
agent ;  he  follows  that  to  which  he  has  been  incident- 
imy  attached.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  be  a  schis- 
matic, and  not  a  sectarian ;  as  also  to  be  a  sectarian, 
and  not  a  schismatic.  Those  professed  members  of 
the  establishment  who  affect  the  titie  of  evangelical, 
and  wish  to  palm  upon  the  Church  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  and  to  ingraft  their  own 
modes  and  forms  into  its  discipline,  are  schismatics^ 

"IMable,  demon." 
■    0 
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but  not  sectarians;  <  The  schismatics  disturb  the 
sweet  peace  of  our  Church/  Howel.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  by  birth  and  education  are  attached 
to  a  sect,  are  sectarians,  but  not  always  schismatics ; 
'  In  the  house  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  one  of  Cromwell^s 
officers,  Butler  observed  so  much  of  the  character  of 
the  sectaries  that  he  is  said  to  have  written  or  begun 
his  poem  at  this  time.''  Johnson.  Consequently, 
schismatic  is  a  term  of  much  greater  reproach  than 
sectarian. 

The  schismatic  and  sectarian  have  a  reference  to 
any  established  body  of  Christians  of  any  country ; 
but  dissenter  is  a  term  appUcable  only  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Great  Britain,  and  bearing  relation  only  to 
the  established  Church  of  England :  it  includes  not 
only  those  who  have  individually  and  personaUy 
renoimced  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  those  who 
are  in  a  state  of  dissent  or  difference  from  it.  Dis- 
senters are  not  'necessarily  either  schismatics  or  secta- 
rians, for  British  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Presby> 
terians  of  Scotland  are  all  dissenters,  although  they 
are  the  reverse  of  what  is  understood  by  schismatic 
and  sectarian :  it  is  equally  clear  that  all  schismatics 
and  sectarians  are  not  dissenters,  because  every  esta- 
blished community  of  Christians,  aJl  over  the  world, 
have  had  individuals  or  smaller  bodies  of  individuals 
setting  themselves  up  against  them :  the  term  dis- 
senter being  in  a  great  measure  technical,  it  may  be 
applied  inmvidnally  or  generally  without  conveying 
any  idea  of  reproaich ;  '  Of  the  dissenters.  Swift  dM 
not  wish  to  infringe  the  toleration,  but  he  opposed 
their  incroachments.''  Johnson.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  nonconformist,  which  is  a  more  special  term, 
including  only  such  as  do  not  conform  to  some  esta^ 
blished  or  national  religion  ;  '  Watts  is  at  least  one  of 
the  few  poets  with  whom  youth  and  ignorance  may  be 
safely  pleased ;  and  happy  will  that  reader  be,  wuose 
mind  is  disposed,  by  his  verses  or  his  prose,  to  imitate 
him  in  all  but  his  nonconformity.^  Johnson.  Con- 
sequently, all  members  of  the  Romish  Church,  or  of 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  are  excluded  firom  the  number 
of  nonconformists;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  aJl 
British-bom  suligects  not  adhering  to  these  two  forms, 
and  at  the  same  time  renoimcii^  the  established  form 
of  their  country,  are  of  this  number,  among  whom 
may  be  reckoned  Independents,  Presbyterians,  Bap- 
tists, Quakers,  Methodists,  and  all  other  such  sects 
as  have  been  formed  since  the  reformation. 


HETERODOXY,  HERESY. 

Heterodoxy,  from  the  Greek  htpos-  and  Jffo,  signi- 
fies another  or  a  different  doctrine ;  heresy,  from  the 
Greek  eupevis  a  choice,  signifies  an  opinion  adopted  by 
individual  choice. 

•  To  be  of  a  different  persuasion  ifl  heterodoaiy  ;  to 
have  a  faith  of  one's  own  is  heresy ;  the  hetemdonoy 
characterizes  the  opinions  formed ;  the  heresy  charac- 


terises the  individual  forming  the  opinion :  the  hete* 
rodoay  exists  independentlv  and  for  itself;  *  All  wrong 
notions  in  religion  are  ranked  under  the  general  name 
of  heterodox.''  Golding.  The  heresy  sets  itself  up 
against  others ;  '  Heterodoxies,  false  doctrines,  yea, 
and  heresies,  may  be  propagated  by  prayer  as  well  as 
preaching.'  Bull.  As  all  division  supposes  error 
either  on  one  side  or  on  both,  the  words  heterodoxy  and 
heresy  are  applied  only  to  human  opinions,  and  strictly 
in  the  sense  of  a  false  opinion,  formed  in  distinction 
from  that  which  is  better  founded ;  but  the  former 
respects  any  opinions,  important  or  otherwise ;  the 
latter  refers  only  to  matters  of  importance :  the  heresy 
is  therefore  a  fundamental  error.  There  has  been 
much  heterodavy  in  the  Christian  world  at  all  times, 
and  among  these  have  been  heresies  denying  the 

Elainest  and  most  serious  truths  which  have  been  ac- 
nowledged  by  the  great  body  of  Christians  since  the 
Apostles.  

OMEN,  PROGNOSTIC,  PRESAGE. 

All  these  terms  express  some  token  or  sign  of  what 
is  to  come;  omen,  va  Latin  omen,  probably  comes 
from  the  Greek  o'oijmi  to  think,  because  it  is  what  gives 
rise  to  much  conjecture ;  prognostic,  in  Greek  »poy- 
vuruMv,  from  TrpoyDafftut  to  know  before,  dgnifies  the 
sign  by  which  one  judges  a  thing  before  hand,  because 
a  prognostic  is  rather  a  deduction  by  the  use  of  the 
understanding ;  the  presage  is  the  sentiment  of  pre- 
saging, or  the  thing  by  which  one  presages. 

The  omen  and  prognostic  are  both  drawn  from  ex- 
ternal objects ;  the  presage  is  drawn  from  one's  own 
feelings.  The  omen  is  (h^awn  from  objects  that  have 
no  necessary  connexion  with  the  thing  they  are  made 
to  represent ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  imagination,  and 
rests  on  superstition :  the  prognostic,  on  the  contrary, 
is  a  sign  wfiich  partakes  in  some  d^ree  of  the  quality 
of  the  thing  denoted.  Omens  were  drawn  by  the 
heathens  firom  the  flight  of  birds,  or  the  entrims  of 
beasts ;  '  Aves  dant  omina  dira.'  Tibullus.  And 
oftentimes  from  different  incidents ;  thus  Ulysses, 
when  landed  on  his  native  island,  prayed  to  Jupiter 
that  he  would  give  him  a  double  sign  by  whicn  he 
might  know  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  slay  the 
suitors  of  his  wife ;  and  when  he  heard  the  thunder, 
and  saw  a  maiden  supplicating  the  gods  in  the  temple, 
he  took  these  for  omens  that  he  uiould  immediately 
proceed  to  put  in  execution  bis  design  ;  the  omsn  was 
therefore  considered  as  a  supernatural  sign  sent  for  a 
particular  purpose ;  '  A  signal  omen  stopp'd  the  pass- 
ing host'  Pope.  Prognostics,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
discovered  only  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  objects 
in  which  they  exist,  as  tne  prognostics  o£  a  mortal 
disease  are  Imown  to  none  so  well  as  the  physician  ; 
the  prognostics  of  a  storm  or  tempest  are  biest  known 
to  the  mariner ; 

Though  your  prognotiitt  nm  too  fast. 
They  must  l>e  verified  at  last.    Swift. 


*  Vide  lloubaii^:  "  Heritique^  h^t&odoze.' 
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lii  aa  extended  smse,  the  word  omen  is  also  applied 
to  objects  which  serve  as  a  si^,  or  enable  a  person 
to  draw  a  rational  inference,  which  brings  it  nearer  in 
sense  to  the  prognostic  and  the  presage :  but  the  omen 
may  be  nsed  of  that  which  is  either  good  or  bad, 
the  prognostic  mostly  of  that  which  is  bad.  It  is 
an  omen  of  our  success,  if  we  find  those  of  whom  we 
have  to  ask  a  favour  in  a  good  humour  ;  '  Hammond 
would  steal  from  his  fellows  into  places  of  his  pri- 
vacy, there  to  say  his  payers,  omens  of  his  future 
pacific  temper  and  eminent  devotion.'  Fell.  The 
spirit  of  discontent  which  pervades  the  countenances 
and  discourse  of  a  peo^e  is  a  prognostic  of  some 
popular  commotion; 

Careful  observers 
By  sure  prognostic*  may  foretel  a  shower.    Swipt. 

Presage,  when  signifying  a  sentiment,  is  commonly 
sppli^  to  what  is  unfavourable ;  '  I  know  but  one 
way  of  fortifying  my  soul  agunst  these  gloomy  pre- 
sages, that  is,  by  securing  to  myself  the  protection  of 
that  being  who  disposes  of  events.'  Addison.  But 
when  taken  f<Hr  that  by  which  one  presages,  it  is 
understood  favourably,  or  in  indifferent  sense.  The 
<^uickness  of  powers  d^iscoverable  in  a  boy  is  sometimes 
a  presage  of  his  future  greatness ; 

Oiir's  joyfllTd,  and  shout 
Presage  of  victory.    Milton. 


TO  AUGUR,  PRESAGE,  FOREBODE, 
BETOKEN,  PORTEND. 

Jugur,  in  French  augurer,  Latin  attgurium,  comes 
l^m  aeis  a  bird,  as  an  augury  was  originally,  and  at 
all  times,  principally  drawn  from  the  song,  the  flight, 
or  other  actions  of  birds.  The  atigurium  of  the 
Latins,  and  the  timwfta.  of  the  Greeks,  was  a  species 
«£  divination  practised  by  the  augurs,  who  professed 
ioforetel  events,  either  from  the  heavenly  phenomena, 
from  the  chattering  or  fl^ht  of  birds,  from  the  sacred 
chickens,  according  to  the  manner  of  their  eating  their 
nest ;  firom  quadrupeds,  such  as  wolves,  foxes,  goats, 
&c. ;  or,  lastiy,  from  what  they  called  the  dirce,  or  the 
accidents  which  befel  persons,  as  sneezing,  stumbling, 
spilling  salt,  or  meeting  particular  objects ;  whence  by 
8  natixral  extension  in  the  meaning  of  the  term,  it  has 
been  used  to  signify  any  conjecture  respecting  futurity. 
Presage,  in  French  prisage,  from  the  Latin  prce  and 
sagio  to  be  instinctively  wise,  signifies  to  be  thus  wise 
about  what  is  to  come ;  for^mde  is  compounded  of 
fore,  and  the  Saxon  bodian,  and  the  English  bid,  to 
ofier  or  to  declare,  signifying  to  pronounce  on  futurity; 
beMcen  signifies  to  serve  as  a  token;  portend,  in 
Idtin  portendo,  compounded  of  por  for  pro  and  tendo, 
signifies  to  set  or  show  forth. 

To  augur  signifies  either  to  serve  or  make  use  of 
as  an  augury  ,•  to  forbode  and  presage  is  to  form  a 
conclusion  in  one's  own  mind :  to  betoken  or  pwtend 
is  to  serve  as  a  sign.     Persons  or  things  augrar  or 


presage ;  persons  only^ore6o(ie  ,■  things  only  betoken 
or  portend.  Auguring  is  a  calculation  of  some  future 
event,  in  which  the  imagination  seems  to  be  as  much 
concerned  as  the  understanding :  presaging  is  rath» 
a  conclusion  or  deduction  of  what  may  be  from  what 
is ;  it  lies  in  the  understanding  more  than  in  the  imagi- 
nation :  foreboding  lies  altogether  in  the  ima^ation. 
Things  are  said  to  betoken,  which  present  natural 
signs ;  those  are  said  to  portend,  which  present  extra- 
ordinary or  supernatural  signs. 

It  augurs  ill  for  the  prosperity  of  a  country  or  a 
state  when  its  wealth  has  mcreased  so  as  to  take  away 
the  ordinary  stimulus  to  industry,  and  to  introduce  an 
inordinate  love  of  pleasure ;  '  There  is  always  an 
augury  to  be  taken  of  what  a  peace  is  likely  to  be, 
from  the  preliminary  steps  that  are  made  to  bring  it 
about.'  BuBKE.  We  presage  the  future  greatness  of 
a  man  from  the  indications  which  he  gives  of  possessing 
an  elevated  character ;  '  An  opinion  has  been  long 
conceived,  that  quickness  of  invention,  accuracy  of 
judgment,  or  extent  of  knowledge,  appearing  before 
the  usual  time,  presage  a  short  life.  Johnson.  A 
distempered  mind  is  apt  to  forebode  every  ill  from  the 
most  trivial  circumstances ;  '  What  conscience  fore- 
bodes, revelation  verifies,  assuring  us  that  a  day  is  ap- 
pointed when  God  will  render  to  every  man  according 
to  his  works.'  Blaik.  We  see  with  pleasure  those 
actions  in  a  child  which  betoken  an  ingenuous  temper ; 


All  more  than  common  menaces  an  end  : 

A  blaze  betokens  brevity  of  life. 

As  if  bright  embers  should  emit  a  flame. 


Yob  NO. 


A  mariner  sees  with  pain  the  darkness  of  the  sky  which 
portends  a  storm ; 

Skill'd  in  the  wing'd  inhabitants  of  the  air. 
What  auspices  their  notes  and  flights  declare, 
O  !  say — for  all  religious  Ates  portend 
A.  happy  voyage  and  a  prosp'rous  end.    Dritdeii. 

The  moralist  augttrs  no  good  to  the  morals  of  a  nation 
from  the  lax  discipline  which  prevails  in  the  education 
of  youth ;  he  presages  the  loss  of  independence  to 
the  minds  of  men  in  whom  proper  principles  of  sub- 
ordination have  not  been '  early  engendered.  Men 
sometimes  foreifode  the  misfortunes  which  happen  to 
them,  but  they  o&ener  forbode  evils  which  never  come. 


TO  FORETEL,  PREDICT,  PROPHESY, 
PROGNOSTICATE. 

To  foretel,  compounded  ot  fore  and  tell ;  predict, 
from  prtB  and  dico  ,•  prophesy,  in  French  prophetiser, 
Latin  prophetiso,  Greek  irpopmiu,  all  signify  to  tell, 
expound,  or  declare  what  is  to  happen,  and  convey 
the  idea  of  a  verbal  communication  of  ftiturity  to 
others;  pn^nostieate,  from  the  Greek  upv/tvimui  to 
know  berorehand,  to  bode  or  imajpne  to  one's  self  be- 
forehand, denotes  the  action  of  feeling  rather  than 
speaking  of  things  to  come. 

Foretel  is  the  most  general  in  its  sense,  and  fiimiliar 
in  its  application ;  •wefofetel  common  events;  we  may 
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predict  that  which  is  common  or  uncommon ;  prophe- 
cies are  for  the  most  part  important ;  foretelling  is  an 
ordinary  gift ;  one  foreteU  by  a  simple  osculation  or 
guess; 

Abore  the  rest,  the  sun,  who  never  lies, 

Foretels  the  change  of  weather  in  the  skies.    Dbydbn. 

To  predict  and  prophesy  are  extraordinary  sifU ;  one 
predicts  either  by  a  superior  degree  of  intelligence,  or 
by  a  supernatural  power  real  or  supposed ;  '  The  con- 
sequences of  suifenng  the  French  to  establish  them- 
selves in  Scotland,  are  predicted  with  great  accuracv 
and  discernment/  Robertson.  '  In  Christ  they  aU 
meet  with  an  invincible  evidence,  as  if  they  were  not 
predictions,  but  after  relations;  and  the  penmen  of 
them  not  prophets,  but  evangelists.'  South.  One 
prophesies  by  means  of  inspiration  real  or  supposed ; 

An  ancient  augiu*  yrophetied  from  hence, 

"  Behold  on  Latian  snores  a  foreign  prince !"  Dhydbn. 

Men  of  discernment  and  experience  easily /ore^  the 
events  of  undertakings  which  fall  under  their  notice. 
The  priests  among  the  heathens,  like  the  astrologers 
and  conjurers  of  more  modern  times,  pretended  to 
predict  events  that  effected  nations  and  empires.  The 
gift  of  prophecy  was  one  among  the  number  of  the 
supernatural  gifts  communicated  to  the  primitive 
Christians  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  '  No  arguments  made 
a  stronger  impression  on  these  Pagan  converts,  than 
the  preidictions  relating  to  our  Saviour,  in  those  old 
prophetic  writings  deposited  among  the  hands  of  the 
greatest  enemies  to  Christianity.'  Addison. 

Prediction  as  a  noun  is  employed  for  both  the  verbs 
foretel  and  predict ;  it  is  therefore  a  term  of  less  value 
than  prophecy.  We  speak  of  a  prediction  being  veri- 
fied, and  a  prophecy  ndfilled :  the  predictions  of  al- 
manac-makers respecting  the  weather  are  as  seldom 
verified  as  the  prophecies  of  visionaries  and  enthu- 
siasts are  fulfilled  respecting  the  death  of  princes  or 
the  afiVurs  of  governments.  To  prognosticate  is  an 
act  of  the  understanding ;  it  is  guided  by  outward 
symptoms  as  a  rule;  it  is  only  stimulated  and  not 
guided  by  outwaird  objects :  a  physician  prognosti- 
cates the  crisis  of  a  disorder  by  the  symptoms  disco- 
verable in  the  patient ;  '  Who  that  should  view  the 
small  beginnings  of  some  persons  could  imagine  or 
prognosticate  those  vast  increases  of  fortune  that  have 
afterwards  followed  them.'  South. 


CONJECTURE,  SUPPOSITION,  SURMISE. 

Conjecture,  in  French  conjecture,  Latin  conjectura, 
from  conjicio  or  con  and  jado  to  throw  together,  sig- 
nifies the  thing  put  together  or  framed  in  the  mind 
without  design  or  foundation ;  sttppoaition,  in  French 
supposition,  from  mtppono,  compoimded  of  stih  and 
pono  to  put  in  ^e  place  of  a  thing,  signifies  to  put 
one's  thoiights  in  the  place  of  reality ;  surmise,  com- 
pounded of  sur  or  sub  and  mise,  Latin  missus  parti- 
ciple of  mitto  to  send  or  put  forth,  has  an  original 
meaning  similar  to  the  former. 


All  these  terms  convey  an  idea  of  something  in  die 
mind  independent  of  the  reality ;  but  conjecture  is 
founded  less  on  rational  inference  than  supposition ;  and 
surmise  less  than  either :  any  circumstance,  however 
trivial,  may  give  rise  to  a  conjecture ;  some  reasons 
are  requisite  to  produce  a  supposition ;  a  particular 
state  of  feeling  or  train  of  thinking  may  of  itself  create 
a  surmise. 

Although  the  same  epithets  are  generally  applicable 
to  all  these  terms,  yet  we  may  with  propriety  say  that 
a  conjecture  is  idle  ;  a  supposition  false ;  a  surmise 
fanciftd. 

Conjectures  are  employed  on  events,  their  causes, 
consequences,  and  contingencies ;  '  In  the  casting  of 
lots,  a  man  cannot,  upon  any  ground  of  reason,  bring 
the  event  so  much  as  under  conjecture.^  South.  Sup- 
position is  concerned  in  speculative  points ;  <  This  is 
only  an  infallibility  upon  supposition,  that  if  a  thing 
be  true  it  is  impossible  to  be  false.'  Tillotson.  Sur- 
mise is  employed  on  personal  concerns ;  '  To  let  go 
private  surmises  whereby  the  thing  is  not  made  better 
or  worse ;  if  just  and  allowable  reasons  might  lead  them 
to  do  as  they  did,  then  are  these  censures  frustrate.' 
Hooker.  Tne  secret  measures  of  government  give  rise 
to  various  conjectures :  all  the  suppositions  which  are 
formed  respecting  comets  seem  at  present  to  fall  short  of 
the  truth :  the  b^aviour  of  a  person  will  oflen  occasion 
a  surmise  respecting  his  intenticms  and  proceedings, 
let  them  be  ever  so  disguised.  Antiquarians  and 
etymologists  deal  much  in  conjectures;  they  have 
ample  scope  afforded  them  for  asserting  what  can  be 
neither  proved  nor  denied ;  '  Persons  of  studious  and 
contemplative  natures  often  entertain  themselves  with 
the  history  of  past  ages,  or  raise  schemes  and  conjec- 
tures upon  friturity.'  Addison.  Religionists  are  pleased 
to  build  many  suppositions  of  a  doctrinal  nature  on 
the  Scriptures,  or,  more  properly,  on  their  own  partial 
and  forced  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures ;  '  Even 
in  that  part  which  we  have  of  the  journey  to  Canter- 
bury, it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  following  Review  of 
Chaucer,  to  take  notice  of  certain  defects  and  incon- 
sistencies, which  can  only  be  accoimted  for  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  work  was  never  finished  by  the 
author.'  Tyrwhitt.  It  is  the  part  of  prudence,  as 
well  as  justice,  not  to  express  any  surmises  which  we 
may  entertain,  either  as  to  the  character  or  conduct 
of  others,  wluch  may  not  redound  to  their  credit ; 
*  Any  the  least  surmise  of  neglect  has  raised  an  aver- 
sion in  one  man  to  another.'  South. 


TO  CONJECTURE,  GUESS,  DIVINE. 

Conjecturing,  in  the  same  sense  as  before  (vide 
Conjecture),  is  nearly  allied  to  guessing  and  divining; 
guess,  in  Saxon  and  Low  German  gissen,  is  connected 
with  the  word  ghost,  and  the  Grennan  geist,  &c.  spirit, 
signifying  the  action  of  a  spirit ;  dicine,  from  the  Latin 
divinus  and  Deus  a  God,  signifies  to  think  and  know 
as  independently  as  a  God. 

We  conjecture  that  which  may  be ;   '  When  we 
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look  upon  such  things  as  equally  may  or  may  not  be, 
human  reason  can  then,  at  the  best,  but  conjecture 
what  will  be.''  South.  We  guess  that  a  thmg  actually 
is  or  was ; 

Incapable  and  shallow  innocents  ! 
You  cannot  gueu  who  caused  your  father's  death. 

Shaksfearb. 

We  conjecture  at  the  meaning  of  a  pei8on''8  actions ; 
we  guess  that  it  is  a  certain  hour.  The  conjecturing 
is  opposed  to  the  full  conviction  of  a  thing ;  the  guess- 
ing IS  opposed  to  the  certain  knowledge  m  a  thing ; 

And  these  discoveries  make  us  all  confess 
That  sublunary  science  is  but  gtiess.    Den  ham. 

A  child  guesses  at  that  portion  of  his  lesson  which  he 
has  not  properly  learned ;  a  fanciful  person  employs 
conjecture  where  he  cannot  draw  any  positive  conclu- 
sion. 

To  guess  and  conjecture  both  imply,  for  the  most 
part,  tbe  judging  or  forming  an  opinion  without  any 
grotmds ;  but  sometimes  they  are  used  for  a  judgment 
on  some  grounds ;  <  One  mtcygu^ss  by  Plato^s  writings, 
that  his  meaning  as  to  the  inferior  deities,  was,  that 
they  who  would  have  them  might,  and  they  who 
would  not  might  leave  them  alone ;  but  that  himself 
had  a  right  opmion  concerning  the  true  God.'  '^ — 

I.IXGFLEET. 


Stil- 


Now  hear  the  Grecian  fraud,  and  from  this  one 
Coiyecture  all  the  rest    Dbysen. 

To  guess  and  coiyecture  are  the  natural  acts  of  the 
mind :  divine,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  a  supematiiral 
act ;  in  this  sense  the  heathens  affected  to  divine  that 
which  was  known  only  to  an  Omniscient  Being ;  and 
impostors  in  our  time  presume  to  divine  in  matters 
that  are  set  above  the  reach  of  human  comprehension. 
The  term  is  however  employed  to  denote  a  species  of 
guessing  in  different  matters,  as  to  divine  the  mean- 
ing of  a  mystery ; 

Walking  they  talk'd,  and  fruitlessly  divin'd 
What  friend  the  priestess  by  those  words  design'd. 

Drvden. 


TO  DOUBT,  QUESTION,  DISPUTE. 

Doubt,  in  French  douter,  Latin  diibilo  from  dur- 
bius,  comes  from  iia  and  iviuuito,  in  the  same  manner 
as  our  frequentative  doubt,  signifying  to  have  two 
opinions ;  question,  in  Latin  qmestio,  from  qucero  to 
inquire,  signifies  to  make  a  question  or  inquiry  ;  dis- 
pute, from  the  Latin  disputo,  or  dis  asunder  and 
puto  to  think,  signifies  literally  to  think  differently. 

These  terms  express  the  act  of  the  mind  in  staving 
its  decision.  The  doubt  lies  altogether  in  the  mind ;  it 
is  a  less  active  feeling  than  questioning  or  disputing ; 
by  the  former  we  merely  suspend  decision ;  by  the  latter 
we  actually  demand  proofs  in  order  to  assist  us  in  de- 
ciding. We  may  doubt  in  silence  ;  we  cannot  ques- 
tion or  dispute  without  expressing  it  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. 


He  who  su^ests  doubts  does  it  with  caution ;  he 
who  makes  a  question  throws  in  difficulties  with  a  de- 
gree of  confidence.  Doubts  insinuate  themselves  into 
the  mind  oftentimes  involuntarily  on  the  part  of  the 
doubter ;  questions  are  always  made  with  an  express 
design.  We  d^ntbt  in  matters  of  general  interest, 
on  abstruse  as  well  as  common  subjects ;  we  question 
mostly  in  ordinary  matters  that  are  of  a  personal  in- 
terest ;  disputing  is  no  less  personal  than  questioning, 
but  the  dispute  respects  the  opinions  or  assertions  of 
another ;  the  question  respects  nis  moral  character  or 
qualities  ;^  we  doubt  the  truth  of  a  position ;  '  For  my 
part  I  think  the  being  of  a  Goa  is  so  little  to  be 
doubted,  that  I  think  it  is  almost  the  only  truth  we 
are  sure  of.'  Addison.  We  question  the  veracity  <rf 
an  author; 


Our  business  in  the  field  of  fight 
Is  not  to  question,  but  to  prove  our  might. 


Pope. 


The  existence  of  mermaids  was  doubted  for  a  great 
length,  of  time ;  but  the  testimony  of  creditable  per- 
sons, who  have  lately  seen  them,  ought  now  to  put  it 
out  of  all  dovbt.  When  the  practicability  of  any  plan 
is  questioned,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  any  farther 
into  its  merits.  When  the  autnority  of  the  person  is 
disputed,  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  offer  his  advice  or 
opinion ; 

Now  I  am  sent,  and  am  not  to  dispute 
My  prince's  orders,  but  to  execute. 

The  doubt  is  frequently  confined  to  the  individual ; 
the  question  and  dispute  frequently  respect  others. 
We  douht  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  succeed ;  we 
question  another's  right  to  interfere;  we  dispute  a, 
person's  claim  to  any  honour ;  we  doubt  whether  a 
thing  will  answer  the  end  proposed ;  we  question  the 
utility  of  any  one  making  the  attempt ;  we  dispute 
the  justice  of  any  legal  sentence ;  in  this  appUcation  of 
the  terms  question  and  dispute,  the  former  expresses 
a  less  decisive  feeling  and  action  than  the  latter. 

There  are  many  doubtful  cases  in  medicine,  where 
the  physician  is  at  a  loss  to  decide ;  there  are  many 
questionable  measures  proposed  by  those  who  are  in 
or  out  of  power  which  demand  consideration.  There 
are  many  disputable  points  betwixt  man  and  man 
which  cause  much  angry  feeling  and  dispoation ;  to 
doubt  every  thing  is  more  inimical  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  than  the  readiness  to  believe  every  thing;  a 
disposition  to  question  whatever  is  said  or  done  by 
others,  is  much  more  calculated  to  give  offence  than 
to  prevent  deception.  A  disposition  to  dispute  every 
thing  another  says  or  does  renders  a  person  very  unfit 
to  be  dealt  with. 


DOUBT,  SUSPENCE. 


The  doubt  respects  that  which  we  should  believe ; 
the  suspence,  from  the  Latin  suspensus  and  suspen- 
deo  to  hang  upon,  has  regard  to  that  which  we  wish 
to  know  or  ascertain.  We  are  in  doubt  for  the  want 
of  evidence ;  we  are  in  suspence  for  the  want  of  cer- 
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tainty.  The  doid)t  interrupts  our  progress  in  the 
attainment  of  truth ;  '  Could  any  difficulty  have  been 
proposed,  the  resolution  would  have  been  as  early  as 
the  proposal ;  it  could  not  have  had  time  to  settle  mto 
dottbti"  South.  The  ausperux  impedes  us  in  the 
attaiiunent  of  our  objects,  or  in  our  motives  to  action ; 
the  former  is  connected  principally  with  the  under- 
standing ;  the  latter  acts  upon  the  hopes ;  it  is  fre- 
quently a  state  between  hope  and  feto.  We  have  our 
doubts  about  things  that  have  no  regard  to  time ; 
'  Gold  is  a  wonderful  clearer  of  the  understanding ;  it 
dissipates  every  dtmbt  and  scruple  in  an  instant.'  Ad- 
uisoK.  We  are  in  suspence  about  things  that  are  to 
happen  in  future,  or  that  are  about  to  be  done ;  '  The 
bundle  of  hay  on  either  side  striking  his  (the  ass's) 
sight  and  smeU  in  the  same  proportion,  would  keep 
him  in  perpetual  suspence.^  Addison.  Those  are  the 
least  inclined  to  doubt  who  have  the  most  thorough 
knowledge  of  a  subject ;  those  are  the  least  exposed  to 
the  unpleasant  feeung  of  suspence  who  confine  their 
wishes  to  the  present ; 

Ten  days  the  prophet  in  tutpmce  remain'd. 
Would  no  man  s  fate  pronounce ;  at  last  conatrau'd 
By  Ithacus,  he  solemnly  design'd 
Me  for  the  sacrifice.    Dbyden. 


DOUBTFUL,  DUBIOUS,  UNCERTAIN, 
PRECARIOUS. 

The  doubtful  admits  of  doubt  (v.  Doubt,  sus- 
pence) :  the  dubious  creates  suspence.  The  doubtful 
is  said  of  things  in  which  we  are  required  to  have  an 
opinion ;  the  dubums  respects  events  and  things  that 
must  speak  for  themselves.  In  doubtful  cases  it  is 
advisable  for  a  judge  to  lean  to  the  side  of  mercy ; 
'  In  handling  the  right  of  war,  I  am  not  willing  to 
intermix  matter  doubtful  with  that  which  is  out  of 
doubt.""  Bacon.  While  the  issue  of  a  contest  is  du- 
bious, all  judgement  of  the  parties,  or  of  the  case, 
must  be  carefmly  avoided ; 

His  utmost  pow'r,  with  adverse  power  oppos'd 

In  dubious  battle,  on  the  plains  of  heav'D.    Milton. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  doubtful  and 
dubious,  being  both  derivations  from  the  same  Latin 
words  dubito  and  dubius,  are  or  may  be  indifferently 
used  in  many  instances,  according  as  it  may  suit  the 
verse  or  otherwise ; 

The  Greeks  with  slain  Tlepolemus  retir'd. 
Whose  fall  Ulysses  view'd  with  fury  fir'd  ; 
Doubtful  if  Jove's  great  son  he  should  pursue. 
Or  pour  his  vengeance  on  the  Lycian  crew.    Pope. 

'  At  the  lower  end  of  the  room  is  to  be  a  side-table  for 

Srsons  of  great  fame,  but  dubious  existence ;  such  as 
ercules,   Theseus,   ^Eneas,  Achilles,   Hector,  and 
others.'  Swift. 

Doubtful  and  dubious  have  always  a  relation  to  the 
person  forming  the  opinion  on  the  subject  in  question ; 
tmcertaiti  sad  precarious  are  epithets  which  designate 
the  qualities  of  the  things  themselves.   Whatever  is  un- 


certain may  from  that  very  circumstance  be  dotibtful 
or  dubious  to  those  who  attempt  to  determine  upon 
them ;  but  they  may  be  designated  for  their  uncer- 
tainty without  any  regard  to  the  opinions  which  they 
may  give  rise  to. 

A  person's  coming  may  be  dotibtful  or  uncertain  ; 
the  length  of  his  stay  is  oftener  described  as  uncertain 
than  as  doubtful.  The  doubtful  is  opposed  to  that 
on  which  we  form  a  positive  conclusion ;  the  uncertain 
to  that  which  is  definite  or  prescribed.  The  efficacy 
of  any  medicine  is  doubtful ;  the  manner  of  its  ope- 
ration may  be  uncertain.  While  our  knowledge  is 
limited,  we  must  expect  to  meet  with  many  things 
that  are  doubtful;  '  In  doubtful  cases  reason  still 
determines  for  the  safer  side ;  especially  if  the  case  be 
not  only  doubtful,  but  also  highly  concerning,  and  the 
venture  be  a  soul,  and  an  eternity.'  South.  As  every 
thing  in  the  world  is  e^mosed  to  change,  and  all  that 
is  future  is  entirely  above  our  cobtrol,  we  must 
naturally  expect  to  find  every  thing  uncertain,  but 
what  we  see  passing  before  us ; 

Near  old  Antandros,  and  at  Ida's  foot. 
The  timber  of  the  sacred  grove  we  cut ; 
And  build  our  fleet,  uncertain  yet  to  find 
What  place  the  Gods  for  our  repose  assign'd. 

Dbyden. 

Precarious,  fiwm  the  Latin  precarius  and  precor 
to  pray,  Hgnifies  granted  to  entreaty,  depending  on 
the  will  or  humour  of  another,  whence  it  is  appUcable 
to  whatever  is  obtained  from  others.  Precarious  is 
the  highest  species  of  uncertainty,  applied  to  such 
things  as  depend  on  future  casualties  m  oppoa^n  to 
that  which  is  fixed  and  determined  by  design.  The 
weather  is  uncertain  ;  the  subsistence  of  a  person 
who  has  no  stated  income  or  source  of  living  must  be 
precarious.  It  is  uncertain  what  day  a  thing  may 
take  place,  imtil  it  is  determined ;  *  Man,  without  the 
protection  of  a  superior  Being,  is  secure  of  nothing 
that  he  enjoys,  and  uncertain  of  every  thing  he  hopes 
for.'  TiLLOTsoN.  There  is  nothing  more  precarious 
than  what  depends  upon  the  favor  of  statesmen; 
'  The  frequent  disappointments  incident  to  hunting 
induced  men  to  establish  a  permanent  property  in 
their  flocks  and  herds,  in  order  to  sustain  themselves 
in  a  less  precarious  manner.'  Blackstone. 


DEMUR,  DOUBT,  HESITATION, 
OBJECTION. 

The  demur,  the  doubt,  and  the  hesitation  are  here 
employed  in  the  sense  either  of  what  causes  demur, 
doubt,  and  hesitation,  or  of  the  states  of  mind  them- 
selves ;  the  objection,  from  objicio,  or  ob  and  jacio  to 
dirow  in  the  way,  signifies  what  is  thrown  in  the  way 
so  as  to  stop  our  progress. 

Demurs  are  often  m  matters  of  deliberation ;  doubt 
in  regard  to  matters  of  fact ;  hesitation  in  matters  of 
ordinary  conduct ;  and  objections  in  matters  of  common 
consideration.     It  is  the  business  of  one  who  gives 
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covmsri  to  make  demurs;  it  is  the  business  of  the 
inqoirer  to  siiggest  d&ubia ;  it  is  the  business  of  all 
occasionally  to  make  a  hesitation  who  are  called  upon 
to  decide ;  it  is  the  business  of  those  to  make  o^ec- 
tioru  whose  opinion  is  consulted.  Artabanes  made 
Bumy  demurs  to  the  proposed  inyasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes ;  '  Certainly  the  highest  and  dearest  concerns 
of  a  temporal  life  are  infinitely  Iras  valuable  than  those 
at  an  eternal ;  aad  omsequently  ought,  without  any 
4$mtar  at  aU,  to  bo  sacrificed  to  them  whenever  they 
come  in  competition  with  them.'  South.  Doubts 
liM» been  suggested  respecting  the  veracity  of  Hero- 
d^OB  as  an  hitforian; 

Our  douhts  are  traitors. 
And  make  us  lose,  by  fearing  to  attempt 
The  good  we  oft  might  win.    Shaksfsake. 

It  is  not  proper  to  ask  that  which  cannot  be  granted 
without  hesitation  ;  '  A  spirit  of  revenee  makes  him 
etcree  the  Grecians  in  the  seventh  book,  when  they 
heatate  to  accept  Hector's  challenge.'  Pope.  And  it 
is  not  the  part  of  an  amiable  disposition  to  make  an 
hesitation  m  complying  with  a  reasonable  request : 
there  ace  but  few  tnings  which  we  either  attempt  to  do 
or  recommend  to  others  that  is  not  liable  to  some  kind 
of  an  objection. 

A  demur  stops  the  adjustment  of  any  plan  or  the 
determination  of  any  question ; 

But  with  rijdnders  and  repIieR, 

Long  bills,  and  answers  stuff'd  with  lies. 

Demur,  imparlance,  and  essoign. 

The  parties  ne'er  could  issue  joim    Swift. 

A  daiAtt  interrupts  the  progress  of  the  mind  in  coming 
to  a  state  of  satisfaction  and  certainty :  they  are  both 
applied  to  abstract  questions  or  such  as  are  of  general 
interest ;  '  This  sceptical  proceeding  will  make  every 
sort  of  reasoning  on  every  subject  vain  and  frivolous, 
even  that  sceptical  reasoniHg  itself  which  has  per- 
suaded us  to  entertain  a  dovbt  concerning  the  agree- 
ment of  our  perceptions.''  Burke. 

Hesitation  axii  objection  are  more  individual  and 
private  in  their  nature.  Hesitation  lies  mostly  in  the 
state  of  the  will ;  objection  is  rather  the  offspring  of 
the  understanding.  The  hesitation  interferes  with 
the  action ;  '  If  every  man  were  wise  and  virtuous, 
capable  to  discern  the  best  use  of  time  and  resolute  to 
practise  it,  it  might  be  granted,  I  think  without  hesi- 
tation,  that  total  liberty  would  be  a  blessing.'  Johnson. 
The  objection  affects  the  measure  or  the  mode  of 
action ;  *  Lloyd  was  always  raising  objections  and 
removing  them.'  Johnson. 


TO  DEMUB,  HESITATE,  PAUSE. 

Demur,  in  French  demeurer,  Latin  demorari,  sig- 
nifies to  keep  bade;  hesitate,  in  Latin  h^sitatum, 
partaeiple  of  basUo,  a  fi%quentative  &om  htereo,  sig- 
lofies  to  stidc  first  at  one  thing  and  then  another ; 
pause,  in  Latin  pausOt  frxMn  the  Greek  *eeue>  to  cease, 
sogmfies  to  make  a  stand. 


The  idea  of  st<^ping  is  common  to  these  terms,  to 
which  signification  is  added  some  distinct  collateral 
idea  for  each :  we  demur  from  doubt  or  difficulty ;  we 
hesitate  from  an  undecided  state  of  mind ;  we  pause 
ftom  circumstances-  Demurring  is  the  act  of  an 
equal :  we  demur  in  giving  our  assent :  hesitatitig  is 
onen  the  act  of  a  superior ;  we  hesitate  in  giving  our 
consent :  when  a  proposition  appears  to  be  imjust  we 
demur  in  supporting  it  on  the  ground  of  its  injustice ; 
*  In  order  to  banish  an  evil  out  of  the  world  that  does 
not  only  produce  great  uneasiness  to  private  persons, 
but  has  also  a  very  bad  influence  on  tlie  public,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  the  folly  of  demurring.''  Addison. 
When  a  request  of  a  dubious  nature  is  made  to  us  we 
hesitate  in  complying  with  it ;  *  I  want  no  soUcitations 
for  me  to  comply  where  it  would  be  ungenerous  for 
me  to  refuse ;  for  can  I  hesitate  a  moment  to  take 
upon  myself  the  protection  of  a  daughter  of  Conel- 
lius  ? '  Melmoth's  Lettees  of  Pliny.  Prudent 
people  are  most  apt  to  demur ;  but  people  of  a 
wavering  temper  are  apt  to  hesitate :  demurring  may 
be  often  unnecessary,  out  it  is  seldom  injurious ;  hesi- 
tating is  mostly  injurious  when  it  is  not  necessary ; 
the  former  is  employed  in  matters  that  admit  of  delay; 
the  latter  in  cases  where  immediate  decision  is  re- 
quisite. 

Demurring  and  hesitating  are  both  employed  as 
acts  of  the  mind ;  pausing  is  an  external  action :  we 
demur  and  hesitate  in  determining;  we  pause  in 
speaking  or  doing  any  thing ; 

Think,  O  think. 
And  ere  thou  plunge  into  the  vast  abyss. 
Fame  on  the  verge  awhile,  look  down  and  see 
Thy  future  mansion.    Pobteus. 


TO  SCRUPLE,  HESITATE,  WAVER, 
FLUCTUATE. 

To  scruple  (v.  Conscientious)  simply  keeps  us  from 
deciding ;  the  hesitation,  ftom  the  Latin  heesito,  fre- 
quentative of  heereo  to  stick,  signifying  to  stick  fii^st 
at  one  thing  and  then  another  ;  the  wavering,  from 
the  word  wave,  signifying  to  move  backward  and  for- 
ward like  a  wave ;  and  fluctuation,  from  the  Latin 
fluetua  a  wave,  all  bespeak  the  variable  state  of  the 
mind :  we  scrtiple  simply  from  motives  of  doubt  as  to 
the  propriety  of  a  thing ;  we  hesitate  and  waver  ftom 
various  motives,  particularly  such  as  aflect  our  in- 
terests. Consdence  produces  scruples,  fear  produces 
hesit€iii»rt,  pasaon  produces  wavering:  a  person 
scrtmles  to  do  an  action  which  may  hurt  his  neighbour 
or  ofrend  his  Makw ;  he  hesitates  to  do  a  thing  which 
he  fears  may  not  prove  advantageous  to  him ;  he  wavers 
in  his  mina  betwixt  going  or  stayii^,  according  as  his 
inclinations  impel  hhn  to  the  one  or  the  other :  a  man 
who  does  not  soruple  to  say  or  do  as  he  jdeases  will  be 
an  offensive  companion,  if  not  a  dangerous  member  of 
society ;  <  The  Jacolnns  desire  a  raange,  and  they 
will  have  h  if  Aey  can ;  tf  they  cannot-  have  it  by 
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English  cabal,  they  will  make  no  sort  of  scruple  to 
have  it  by  the  cabal  of  France.'  Bubke.  He  who 
hesitates  only  when  the  doing  of  good  is  proposed, 
evinces  himself  a  worthless  member  of  society ;  ♦  The 
lords  of  the  congregation  did  not  hesitate  a  moment 
whether  they  should  employ  their  whole  strength  in 
one  generous  effort  to  rescue  their  religion  and  Uberty 
from  impending  destruction.'  Robebtsox.  He  who 
wavers  between  his  duty  and  his  inclination,  will 
seldom  maintain  a  long  or  doubtful  contest ;  '  It  is  the 
greatest  absurdity  to  be  wavering  and  unsettled 
without  closing  with  that  side  which  appears  the  most 
safe  and  probable.'  Addison. 

To  fluctuate  conveys  the  idea  of  strong  agitation ; 
to  waver,  that  of  constant  motion  backward  and  for- 
ward :  when  applied  in  the  moral  sense,  to  fluctuate 
designates  the  action  of  the  spirits  or  the  opinions ;  to 
waver  is  said  only  of  the  wiJJ  or  opinions  :  he  who  is 
alternately  merry  and  sad  in  quick  succession  is  said 
to  be  fluctuating ;  or  he  who  has  many  opinions  in 
quick  succession  is  said  to  fluctuate;  but  he  who 
cannot  form  an  opinion,  or  come  to  a  resolution,  is 
said  to  waver. 

Fluctuations  and  waverings  are  both  opposed  to  a 
manly  character :  but  the  former  evinces  tne  uncon- 
trolled influence  of  the  passions,  the  total  want  of  that 
equanimity  which  characterizes  the  Christian ;  the 
latter  denotes  the  want  of  fixed  principle,  or  the  ne- 
cessary decision  of  character:  we  can  never  have 
occasion  to  fluctua;te,  if  we  never  raise  our  hopes  and 
wishes  beyond  what  is  attainable ; 

The  tempter,  but  with  show  of  zeal  and  love 
To  man,  and  indignadon  at  his  wrong. 
New  part  puts  on,  and  as  to  passion  mov'd 
Fhutuatei  disturb'd.    Milton. 

We  can  never  have  occasion  to  waver,  if  we  know  and 
feel  what  is  right,  and  resolve  never  to  swerve  from 
it ;  <  Let  a  man,  without  trepidation  or  wavering, 
proceed  in  discharging  his  duty.    Blair. 


TO  HESITATE,  FAULTER,  STAMMER, 
STUTTER. 

Hesitate  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article ;  falter  or  faults  seems  to  signify  to  commit  a 
fault  or  blunder,  or  it  may  be  a  frequentative  of  to 
fall,  signifying  to  stumble ;  stammer,  m  the  Teutonic 
stammem,  comes  most  probably  from  the  Hebrew 
Bno  to  obstruct ;  stutter  is  but  a  variation  of  stam^ 
mer. 

A  defect  in  utterance  is  the  idea  which  is  common 
in  the  signification  of  all  these  terms:  they  diflfer 
either  as  to  the  cause  or  the  mode  of  the  action.  With 
regard  to  the  cause,  a  hesitation  results  from  the  state 
of  the  mind,  and  an  interruption  in  the  train  of 
thoughts ;  falter  arises  from  a  perturbed  state  of  feel- 
ing ;  st<mmer  and  stutter  arise  either  from  an  inci- 
dental circumstance,  or  more  commonly  from  a  physical 


defect  in  the  organs  of  utterance.  A  person  who  is 
not  in  the  habits  of  public  speaking,  or  of  collecting 
his  thoughts  into  a  set  form,  will  be  apt  to  hesitate 
even  in  familiar  conversation ;  he  who  first  addresses  a 
public  assembly  will  be  apt  to  falter.  Children  who 
first  begin  to  read  will  stammer  at  hard  words :  and 
one  who  has  an  impediment  in  his  speech  wiU  stutter 
when  he  attempts  to  speak  in  a  hurry. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  or  d^ree  of  the  action, 
hesitate  expresses  less  than  falter :  stammer  less  than 
stutter. 

The  slightest  difficulty  in  uttering  words  constitutes 
a  hesHatimi ;  a  pause  or  the  repetition  of  a  word  may 
be  termed  hesit(Vting ,-  '  To  look  with  solicitude  and 
speak  with  hesitation  is  attainable  at  will ;  but  the 
show  of  wisdom  is  ridiculous  when  there  is  nothing  to 
cause  doubt,  as  that  of  valour  when  there  is  nothing 
to  be  feared.'  Johkson.  To  falter  supposes  a  failure 
in  the  voice  as  well  as  the  lips  when  they  refuse  to  do 
their  office ; 

And  yet  was  eyerjfauUering'  tongue  of  man. 

Almighty  Father !  silent  in  thy  praise. 

Thy  works  themselves  would  raise  a  general  voice. 

Thomson. 

Stammering  and  stuttering  are  confined  principally 
to  the  useless  moving  of  the  mouth '; 

Lagean  juice 
Will  statnm'ring  tongues  and  atagg'ring  feet  produce. 

Dbysen. 

He  who  stammers  brings  forth  sounds,  but  not  the 
right  sounds,  without  trials  and  efibrts;  he  who 
stutters  remains  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  agitation 
without  uttering  a  soimd. 


QUESTION,  QUERY. 

The  question  is  the  thing  called  jn  question,  or 
that  which  is  sought  for  by  a  question ,'  query  is  but 
a  variation  of  qucere,  from  the  verb  quaro  to  seek  or 
inquire,  signifying  simply  the  thing  sousht  for. 

Questions  and  queries  are  both  put  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  an  answer;  but  the  former  may  be  for  a 
reasonable  or  unreasonable  cause ;  a  query  is  mostly  a 
rational  question :  idlers  may  put  questions  from  mere 
curiosity ;  learned  men  put  queries  for  the  sake  of 
information. 


TO  ASK,  INQUIRE,  QUESTION, 
INTERROGATE. 

Ask,  comes  from  the  Saxon  ascian,  low  G«nnan 
esken,  esehen,  German  heiscfien,  Danish  adske,  &c. 
which  for  the  most  part  signify  to  wish  for,  and  come 
from  the  Greek  ait^u  to  think  worthy ;  whence  this  word 
in  English  has  been  employed  for  an  expression  of  our 
wishes,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  what  we  want 
from  others ;  in^ptire,  Latin  inquire,  compounded  of 
in  and  qwero,  signifies  to  search  after ;  question,  in 
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Latin  is  «  vwiation  of  the  same  word ;  interrogate, 
Latin  mterrogatiu,  participle  of  interrogo,  com- 
pounded of  inter  and  rogo,  signifies  to  a«ft  alternately, 
or  an  asking  between  different  persons. 
-  We  perform  tdl  these  actions  in  order  to  get  inform- 
ation :  out  we  ask  (at  general  purposes  of  conveni- 
ence; we  inquire  &om  motives  of  curiosity;  we 
qttestion  and  interrogate  from  motives  of  discretion. 
To  adc  respects  simply  one  thing ;  to  inquire  respects 
one  or  many  subjects ;  to  question  and  interrogate  is 
to  ask  repeatedly,  to  examine  by  questioning  and  in- 
tenrogating,  and  in  the  latter  case  more  authoritatively 
than  in  the  fwmer. 

Indifferent  people  ask  of  each  other  whatever  they 
wish  to  know ;  '  Upon  my  asking  her  who  it  was,  she 
told  me  it  was  a  very  grave  elderly  gentleman,  but 
tiiat  she  did  not  know  his  name.^  Addisok.  Learners 
inquire  tiie  reasons  of  things  which  are  new  to  them ; 

You  have  oft  inquir'd 
After  the  shepherd  that  comp)ain'd  of  lore. 

Shakbpeabe. 

Masters  question  their  servants,  or  parents  their  chil- 
dren, when  they  wish  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of 
any  case; 

But  hark  you,  Kate, 

I  must  not  henceforth  have  you  question  me 

Whither  I  gpo.    Sbakspbahx. 

Magistrates  interrogate  criminals  when  they  are 
iHou^t  before  them ;  <  Thomson  was  introduced  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  being  guly  interrogated 
about  the  state  of  his  affairs,  said,  "  that  they  were 
in  a  more  poetic^  posture  than  formerly.^' '  Johnson. 
It  is  very  imcivil  not  to  answer  whatever  is  asked  even 
by  the  meanest  person :  it  is  proper  to  satisfy  every 
inquiry,  so  as  to  remove  doubt :  questions  are  some- 
times so  impertinent  that  they  cannot  with  propriety 
be  answered :  interrogations  from  unauthorized  persons 
are  little  better  than  insults.  To  ask  and  interrogate 
are  always  personal  acts ;  to  inquire  and  question  are 
frequently  applied  to  things,  the  former  in  the  sense 
of  seeking  (v.  Easamination),  and  the  latter  in  that 
of  doubting  (v.  To  Doubt). 


EXAMINATION,  SEARCH,  INQUIRY, 
RESEARCH,  INVESTIGATION,  SCRUTINY. 

MJjiamination  comes  from  the  Latin  examino  and 
eaamen,  the  beam  by  which  the  poise  of  the  balance 
is  held,  because  the  judgement  keeps  itself  as  it  were 
in  a  balance  in  examining ;  search,  in  French 
cherdter,  is  a  variation  of  seek  and  see ;  inquiry 
aignifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ;  research 
Vi  an  intensive  of  search ,-,  investigation,  from  the 
Latin  vestigium  a  track,  signifies  seeking  by  the 
tracks  or  footsteps ;  scrutiny,  from  the  Latm  scrutor 
to  search,  and  «cru^f*»»  lumber,  signifies  looking  for 


amongst  lumber  and  rubbish,  i.  e.  to  ransack  and  turn 
over. 

JEaftttninaiion  is  the  most  general  of  these  terms, 
which  all  agree  in  expressing  an  active  effort  to  find 
out  that  which  is  unknown.  The  avamination  is 
made  either  by  the  aid  of  the  senses  or  the  under- 
standing, the  body  or  the  mind ;  the  search  is  princi- 
pally a  physical  action ;  the  inquiry  is  mostiy  intel- 
lectual ;  we  emamine  a  face  or  we  examine  a  subject ; 
we  search  a  house  or  a  dictionary ;  we  inquire  into  a 
matter.  An  eatamination  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  judgement ;  the  search  is  made  for  ascer- 
taining a  fact ;  the  inquiry  is  made  in  order  to  arrive 
at  truth.  To  examine  a  person,  is  either  by  means 
of  questions  to  get  at  his  mind,  or  by  means  of  looks 
to  become  acquainted  with  his  person ;  to  search  a 
person  is  by  corporeal  contact  to  learn  what  he  has 
about  him.  We  ewa/mne  the  features  of  those  who 
interest  us ;  o£Scers  of  justice  search  those  who  are 
suraected ;  but,  with  the  prepositions  for  or  after,  the 
verb  search  may  be  employed  in  a  moral  application  ; 
*  If  you  search  purely  for  truth,  it  will  be  indifferent  to 
you  where  you  find  it.^  Budgell.  Examinations  and 
inquiries  are  both  made  by  means  of  questions ;  but 
the  former  is  an  o£Beial  act  for  a  specific  end^  the 
latter  is  a  private  act  for  purposes  of  convenience  or 
pleasure.  Students  undergo  examinations  from  their 
teachers  ;  they  pursue  their  inquiries  for  themselves. 

An  examination  or  an  inquiry  may  be  set  on  foot 
on  any  subject :  but  the  examination  is  direct ;  it  is 
the  setting  of  things  before  the  view,  corporeal  or 
mental,  in  order  to  obtain  a  conclusion  ;  '  The  body 
of  man  is  such  a  subject  as  stands  the  utmost  test  of 
examination.''  Addison.  The  inquiry  is  indirect ;  it 
is  a  circuitous  method  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
what  was  not  known  before ;  '  Inquiries  after  happi- 
ness are  not  so  necessary  and  useful  to  mankind  as  tne 
arts  of  consolation.'  Addison.  The  student  examines 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  that  he  may  strengthen 
his  own  belief;  the  government  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  subjects.  A  research  is  an  in- 
quiry into  that  which  is  remote ;  an  investigation  is  a 
minute  inquiry ;  a  scrutiny  is  a  strict  examination. 
Learned  men  of  inquisitive  tempers  make  their  re- 
searches into  antiquity ; 

To  all  inferior  animals  'tis  giv'n 

T'  enjoy  the  state  allotted  them  by  heav'n  ; 

No  vain  retearchet  e'er  disturb  their  rest.    Jbnyns. 

Ma^trates  investigate  doubtftil  and  mysterious 
affairs ;  physicians  investigate  the  causes  of  diseases ; 
'  We  have  divided  natiiral  philosophy  into  the  inves- 
tigation of  causes,  and  the  production  of  effects.' 
Bacon.  Men  scrutinixe  the  actions  of  those  whom 
they  hold  in  suspicion ;  '  Before  I  go  to  bed,  I  make 
a  scrutiny  what  peccant  humours  have  reigned  in  me 
that  day.'  Howell.  Acuteness  and  penetration  are 
peculiarly  requisite  in  making  researches;  patience 
and  perseverance  are  the  necessary  qualifications  of 
the  investigator ;  a  quick  diec^mment  wiU  essentially 
aid  the  scrtttinixer. 
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TO  EXAMINE,  SEEK,  SEARCH, 
EXPLORE. 

These  words  are  here  considered  as  they  deognate 
the  looking  upon  places  or  objects,  in  order  to  get 
acquainted  with  them.  To  examine  (v.  Ejoaminatiany 
expresses  less  than  to  seek  and  search :  and  these  less 
than  to  e:vplnre,  which,  from  the  Latin  cjo  and  ploro, 
signifies  to  burst  forth,  whether  in  lamentation  or 
e.vami7iation. 

We  examine  objects  that  are  near ;  we  seek  those 
that  are  remote  or  not  at  hand ;  search  those  that 
are  hidden  or  out  of  sight ;  we  explore  those  that  are 
unknown  or  very  distant  The  painter  eaiamines  a 
landscape  in  order  to  take  a  sketch  of  it ; 

Compare  each  phrase,  examine  ey'rj  line. 

Weigh  ev'ry  word,  and  ev'ry  thought  refine.    Popb. 

One  friend  seeks  aaoiihet  when  iiiej  have  parted ; 

I  have  a  renJIurous  fairy,  that  shall  seek 
The  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  thence  new  nuts. 

Shakspbakk. 

The  botanist  searches  aStet  cwious  plants  ;  ihfi  mqvi- 
sitive  trayeller  ewplorea  unksewn  regions;  the  writer 
ewamines  the  books  from  which  he  intends  to  draw 
his  authorities ;  '  Men  wiH  look  into  our  lives,  and 
examine  our  actions,  and  inqoire  into  our  conversa- 
tions ;  by  these  theywill  ju%e  As  truth  and  veidity 
of  our  profession.^  Tillotson.  A  person  seeks  an 
opportunity  to  efi&ct  a  purpose ; 

Sweet  peace,  where  do'st  thou  dwell  ? 

1  humbly  crave 

Let  me  once  know, 
I  *inight  thee  in  a  secret  cave. 
And  ask'd  if  peace  were  there.    HsBBBaT. 

The  antiquarian  searches  every  comer  in  which  he 
hopes  to  find  a  monument  of  antiquity  ; 

Not  thou,  nor  they  shall  search  the  thoughts,  that  roll 
Up  in  the  close  reeesies  of  my  soul.    Port. 

The  classic  explores  the  leacning  and  wisdom  of  the 
ancients ; 

Hector,  he  said,  my  courage  bids  me  meet 

This  l^h  atthieveaient,  and.  empiore  the  fleab-    Pope. 


TO  DISCUSS,  EXAMINE. 

Diaousa,  in  Latin  discttssttB,  partial  of  diaeuHo^ 
signifies  to  shake  asunder  or  to  separate  thoroughly  so 
aa  to  see  the  whole  composition ;  emuntne  has  the 
same  signification  as  in  tlie  preceding  avtide,  beeaose 
the  judgment  holds  the  balance  in  esamining. 

The  mtelleotual  operation  expressed  by  tiiese  tenns 
i»  apjdied  to  objects  that  cannot  be  immediately  dia- 
cemed-  or  understood,  but  they  vary  bo1^>  in<  mode  and 
d^ree.    i?t«ctM«to»  is  altogether  canned  eu' by  Teriwl 


and  per8<mal  coimnuBicatiMa ;  examination  proeeedt 
by  reading,  reflection,  and  observation;  we  often 
examine  werefore  by  diacttssiort,  whidi  k  pioperly 
one  mode  of  examtMation :  a  eiwcsMsion  is  ahrays  ear* 
ried  oa  by  two  or  more  persons ;  an  MMmsnaMon  may 
be  carried  on  by  one  only :  polities  «e  »  freqoent 
though  not  always  a  pleasant  subject  of  duotu«ton  in 
social  meetings ;  '  A  country  fellow  distinguishes  him- 
self as  much  in  the  church-yard  as  a  citiaen  does  upon 
the  change ;  the  whole  parish  pditios  being  generaHy 
discuaaed  in  that  place  either  after  semon  or  before 
the  bell  rings.^  Addison.  CompGcsted  qorations 
cannot  be  too  thoroughly  examined)"  '  Men  fdSoii 
their  inclinations  without  examining  whetdier  there  be 
any  poaciples  whieh  they  ou^^t  to  form forreguladng 
dwir  CMsduct.'  Blair.  Dtacusnon  serves  for  amuse- 
ment rather  than  for  any  solid  pozpose ;  tdw  cause  of 
trath  setdom  derives  any  immediate  beaeit  fWHa  it, 
although  the  minds  of  men  may  become  invigorated 
by  a  collision  of  sentiment :  examination  is  of  great 

Sractical  utility  in  the  direction  of  our  conduct :  all 
ecisions  must  he  partial,  unjust,  or  imprudent,  which 
are  made  without  previous  examination. 


TO  PRY,  SCRUTINIZE,  DIVE  INTO. 

Pry  is  in  aU  probabiEty  changed  fimm  provB,  in  the 
sense  of  try ;  scrutinize  comes  from  the  Latin  aorutor 
to  seardi  tnorougfaly  (v.  ExaminaHon) ;  dive  expresses 
the  physical  action  of  going  imder  water  to  the  bottom, 
and  figuratively  of  searchmg  to-  the  bottom. 

Fry  is  taken  in  the  bad  sense  of  looking  more 
narrowly  into  things  tjian  one  oimht :  sentHnixe  and 
diee  int»  are  employed  in  the  good  sense  of  searching' 
thii^  to  the  bottom. 

A  person  who  pries  looks  into  that  which  does  not 
belong  to  him ;  and  t»o  narrowly  also  into  that  which- 
may  belong  to  him ;  it  is  the  consequence  of  a  too 
eager  curioaty  or  a  busy,  meddling  temper :  a  person 
who  dorui^ixea  looks  into  that  which  is  intentionally 
concealed  from  him  ;  it  is  an  act  of  duty  flowing  out^ 
of  his  office :  a  person  who  dives  penetrates  into  that 
which  lies  hidden  very  deep ;  he  is  impelled  to  this 
action  by  the  thirst  of  knowledge  and  a  laudable 
curiosity. 

A  love  of  prying  into  the  private  aifairs  of  families 
makes  a  person  a  troublesome  neighboin' ;  <  The 
peaceable  man  never  ofiiciously  seeks  to  pry  into  the 
secrets  of  others.'  Blaih.  Tt  is  the  business  of  the 
mi^strato  to-  scruHnixe  into  all  matten  which  affect 
the  good  order  of  society ;  ♦  He  who  enters  upon 
this  scrutiny  (into  the  depths  of  the  mind)  enters 
into  a  labyrinth.'  South.  There  are  some  minds  so 
imbued  widi  a  love  of  science  that  they  dfelight  to  «R»e 
into  the  secrets  of  nature ; 

In  man  the  more  we  dive,  the  more  We  see, 
HMvea's  signet  stwnping  an  immorttd  mi^e.  Yovko. 
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CURIOUS,  INQUISITIVE,  PRYING. 

Curious,  in  French  eurintw,  Latin  curiostu  from 
euracsore,  signi^riag  fiill  of  caie ;  mquUitive,  in  Latin 
iaquimtms,  finnn  inqtdro  to  inqnire  or  search  into, 
dgnifies  s  digpoaition  to  inviestigate  thoroughly ;  pry- 
mg  aigoifiea  toe  disposition  to  pry,  tiy,  or  sift  to  the 
bottotn. 

The  disposition  to  interest  one's  self  in  matters  not 
of  immediate  concern  to  one's  self  is  the  idea  common 
to  all  these  terms.  Cteriotity  is  directed  to  all  objects 
that  can  gratify  the  inclination,  taste,  or  understand- 
iqg;  iaqumtioeneaa  to  such  things  only  as  satisfy  the 


The  ewrioua  person  interests  himself  in  all  the 
wodn  of  nature  and  art ;  he  is  cwrioua  to  try  effect* 
and  examine  causes :  the  tnqrum^toe  person  enaeavour* 
to  add  to  his  store  rf  knowledge.  Cwrioaity  employs 
every  means  which  MLs  in  its  way  in  order  to  procure 

Sattf  cation ;  the  curious  man  uses  his  own  powers  or 
ose  of  odiers  to  serve  his  purpose ;  inqtiMttivenete 
is  indulged  only  by  means  of  verbal  inquiry ;  the 
inquisitive  person  collects  all  from  others.  A  traveller 
is  curious  who  examines  every  thiiw  for  himself; 
'  Sir  Fraacis  Bacon  says,  some  have  Been  so  curious 
as  to  remark  the  times  and  seasons,  when  the  stroke 
of  an  envious  eye  is  most  effectiially  pernicious.'' 
Stxele.  He  is  tnquisitioe  whm  he  minutely  ques- 
tions others.  Inquisitiveness  is  therefore  to  curiosity 
as  •  part  to  the  whole ;  whoever  is  curious  wiU  natu- 
rally be  inquisitioe,  and  he  who  is  inquisitive  is  so 
from  a  species  of  curiosity ,-  but  inquisiiiveness  may 
aometimes  l>e  taken  in  an  improper  sense  for  moral 
otgects;  '  Checking  our  inquisitive  solicitude  about 
what  the  Almighty  hath  concealed,  let  us  diligently 
improve  what  he  hath  made  known.'  Blaik. 

Curious  and  inquisitive  may  be  both  used  in  a  bad 
sense ;  prying  is  never  used  otherwise  than  in  a  bad 
aenae.  Inqmaitvoe,  as  in  the  former  case,  is  a  mode 
of  curioniy,  and  prying  is  a  species  of  ei^r  curiosity. 
A  curious  person  takes  imallowed  means  of  learning 
that  which  ne  ought  not  to  wish  to  know ;  an  inqui- 
aitiee  person  puts  many  impertinent  and  troublesome 
qnestians ;  a  prying  temper  u  unceasing  in  its  endea- 
vours to  get  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  others. 
Curiosity  is  a  &ult  common  to  females ;  inquisitioe- 
nesa  is  most  general  among  children ;  a  prying  temper 
behMigs  only  to  people  of  Tow  character. 

A  wdl-disciphnea  mind  checks  the  first  riongs  of 
idle  curiosity :  children  should  be  taught  early  to  sup- 
press an  inquisitive  temper,  which  may  so  easily 
become  burdensome  to  others:  those  who  are  of  a 
prying  temper  are  insensible  to  every  thing  but  the 
dmnre  of  nnveiling  what  lies  hidden ;  such  a  disposi- 
tkm  is  ofWn  engendered  by  the  unlicensed  indulgence 
of  euriosUy  in  eariy  life,  which  becomes  a  sort  of 
'an  in  riper  years;  *  By  adhering  tenaciously  to 

I  ofonion,  and  exhibiting  other  instances  of  a  prying 
diiqpoBitiDn,  Lord  Greoi^  Sadcville  had  rendered 
Umaelf   disi^preeable   to   the  commander   in    chief.' 

SlC<HUBT. 


CONCEIT,  FANCY. 

Conceit  comes  immediately  from  the  Latin  eon- 
ceptus,  participle  c£  concipio  to  conceive  or  form  in 
the  mind ;  fancy,  in  French  phantasie,  Latin  phan- 
tasia,  Greek  ^carrourla,  from  ^ctrri^it  to  mtke  appear, 
and  fleJvw  to  appear. 

These  terms  equally  express  the  working  of  the 
imagination  in  its  distorted  state ;  but  wnceit  denotes 
a  much  greater  degree  of  distortion  than  fcmcy : 
what  we  conceit  is  preposterous ;  what  we  fancy  is 
unreal,  or  only  apparent.  Conceit  applies  only  to  in- 
ternal objects ;  it  is  mental  in  the  operation  and  the 
result ;  it  is  a  spedes  of  invention ;  *  Strong  conceit 
like  a  new  principle,  carries  all  easily  with  it,  when 
yet  above  common  sense.'  Locke,  fancy  is  applied 
to  external  objects,  or  whatever  acts  on  the  senses : 
nervous  people  are  subject  to  strange  conceits ;  timid 
people  fancy  they  hear  sounds,  or  see  objects  in  the 
dark  which  awaken  terror. 

Those  who  are  apt  to  conceit  oftener  conceit  that 
which  is  painful  than  otherwise ; 

Some  have  been  wounded  with  conceit, 
And  died  ofmeve  opinion  strait.,  Botlbr. 

Conceiting  either  that  they  are  always  in  danger  <^ 
dying,  or  that  aH  the  world  is  their  enemy.  There 
are  however  insane  people  who  conceit  themselves  to 
be  kings  and  queens ;  and  some  indeed  who  are  not 
called  insane,  who  conceit  themselves  very  learned 
whilst  they  know  nothii^,  or  very  wise  and  clever, 
while  they  are  exposing  themselves  to  perpetual  ridi- 
cule for  tbeir  folly,  or  very  handsome  while  the  world 
calls  them  plain,  or  very  peaceable  while  they  are 
always  quarrelling  with  their  neighbours,  or  very  hum- 
ble whilst  they  are  tenacioudy  stickling  for  their  own : 
it  would  be  well  if  such  conceits  afforded  a  harmless 
pleasure  to  their  authors,  but  unfortunately  they  only 
render  them  more  offensive  and  disgusting  than  they 
would- otherwise  be. 

Those  who  are  apt  to  fancy,  never  fancy  any  thing 
to  please  themselves ; 


Desponding  fear,  of  feeble  JanoM  fiill. 
Weak  and  unmanly,  loosens  every  power. 


Thomson. 


They  fancy  that  things  are  too  long  or  too  short, 
too  thick  or  too  thin,  too  cold  or  too  hot,  with  a  thou- 
sand other  fancies  equally  trivial  in  their  nature ; 
thereby  proving  that  tne  slightest  aberration  of  the 
mind  is  a  serious  evil,  and  productive  of  evil. 

When  taken  in  reference  to  inteUectual  objects,  con- 
ceit is  mostly  in  a  bad  sense  ;  '  Nothing  can  be  more 
pliunly  impossible  than  for  a  man  "  to  be  profitable 
to  God,"  and  consequently  nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
surd than  for  a  man  to  cherish  so  irrational  a  conceit.'' 
Addison.  But  fancy  may  be  employed  in  a  good 
sense ;  <  My  friend.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  told  me 
t'other  day,  that  he  had  been  reading  my  paper  upon 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  which,  says  he,  there  are  a 
great  many  ingenious /cmcteff.'  Addison. 
H  2 
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OPINIATED  OR  OPINIATIVE,  CON- 
CEITET),  EGOISTICAL. 

A  fondness  for  one^s  opinion  bespeaks  the  opiniated 
man :  a  fond  conceit  of  one''s  sell  bespeaks  the  con- 
ceUed  man :  a  fond  attachment  to  one^s  self  bespeaks  < 
the  egoistical  man :  a  liking  for  one's  self  or  one's  own 
is  evidently  the  common  idea  that  runs  through  these 
terms  ;  they  differ  in  the  mode  and  in  the  object. 

An  opiniated  man  is  not  only  fond  of  his  own 
opinion,  but  full  of  his  own  opinion :  he  has  an 
opinion  on  every  thing,  which  is  the  best  possible 
opinion,  and  is  deUvered  therefore  freely  to  every  one, 
that  they  may  profit  in  forming  their  own  opinions  ; 
'  Down  was  he  cast  from  all  his  greatness,  as  it  is  pity 
but  all  such  politick  opiniators  should.'  South.  A 
conceited  man  nas  a  conceit  or  an  idle,  fond  opinion  of 
his  own  talent ;  it  is  not  only  high  in  competition  with 
others,  but  it  is  so  high  as  to  be  set  above  others. 
The  conceited  man  does  not  want  to  follow  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  acquiring  knowledge :  his  conceit  sug- 
gests to  him  that  his  talent  will  supply  labor,  appu- 
cadon,  reading  and  study,  and  every  other  contrivance 
which  men  have  commonly  employed  for  their  im- 
provement ;  he  sees  by  intuition  what  another  leams 
by  experience  and  observation;  he  knows  in  a  day 
what  others  want  years  to  acquire ;  he  leams  of  him- 
self what  others  are  contented  to  get  by  means  of 
instruction ;  '  No  great  measure  at  a  very  difficult 
crisis  can  be  pursued  which  is  not  attended  with  some 
mischief;  none  but  conceited  pretenders  in  publick 
business  hold  any  other  language.'  Burke.  The 
egoistical  man  makes  himself  the  darling  theme  of  his 
own  contemplation ;  he  admires  and  loves  himself  to 
that  degree  that  he  can  talk  and  think  of  nothing  else; 
his  children,  his  house,  his  garden,  his  rooms,  and 
the  like,  are  the  incessant  theme  of  his  conversation, 
and  become  invaluable  firom  the  mere  circumstance  of 
belonging  to  him ;  '  To  show  their  particular  aversion 
to  speakmg  in  ibe  first  person,  the  gentlemen  of 
Port  Royu  branded  this  form  of  writmg  witii  the 
name  of  egotism.''  Abdisok. 

An  opiniated  man  is  the  most  unfit  for  conversation, 
which  only  affords  pleasure  by  an  alternate  and 
equable  communication  of  sentmient.  A  conceited 
man  is  the  most  unfit  for  co-operation,  where  a  junc- 
tion of  talent  and  effort  is  essential  to  bring  things  to 
a  conclusion ;  an  egoistical  man  is  the  most  uimt  to 
be  a  companion  or  friend,  for  he  does  not  know  how 
to  value  or  like  any  thing  out  of  himself. 


SELF-WILL,  SELF-CONCEIT,  SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY. 

Self-toiU  signifies  the  will  in  one's  self:  self-conceit, 
conceit  of  one's  self:  self-sufficiency,  sufficiency  in 
one's  self.  As  characteri^stics  they  come  very  near  to 
each  other,  but  that  depravity  of  the  will  which 
refuses  to  submit  to  every  control  either  within  or 
without  is  bom  with  a  person,  and  is  among  the 


earliest  indications  of  character ;  in  some  it  is  less  pre- 
dominant than  in  others,  but  if  not  early  checked,  it 
is  that  defect  in  our  natures  which  will  always  prevail ; 
self-conceit  is  a  vicious  habit  of  the  mind  which  is 
superinduced  on  the  original  character;  it  is  that 
which  determines  in  matters  of  judgement;  a  self- 
willed  person  thinks  nothing  of  right  or  wrong :  what- 
ever the  impulse  of  the  moment  suggests,  is  the 
motive  to  action ; 

To  wilful  men 
The  ii^juries  that  they  themselves  procur'd. 
Must  be  their  schoolmasters.    Shaksfeare. 

The  self-conceited  person  is  always  much  concerned 
about  nght  and  wrong,  but  it  is  only  that  which  he 
conceives  to  be  right  and  wrong ;  '  Nothing  so  haughty 
and  assuming  as  ignorance,  where  self-conceit  bids  it 
set  up  for  mfalliUe.'  South.  Self-sufficiency  is  s 
species  of  self-conceit  applied  to  action :  as  a  self- 
conceited  person  thinks  of  no  opinion  but  his  own ;  a 
self-sufficient  person  refuses  tne  assistance  of  every 
one  in  whatever  he  is  called  upon  to  do ; 

There  safe  in  self-mffkient  impudence 

Without  experience,  honesty,  or  sense. 

Unknowing  in  her  interest,  trade,  or  laws. 

He  vainly  undertakes  iiis  country's  cause.    Jsmtns. 


PRIDE,  VANITY,  CONCEIT. 

Pride  is  in  all  probability  connected  with  the  word 
parade,  and  the  German  pracht  show  or  splendor, 
as  it  signifies  that  high-flown  temper  in  a  man  which 
makes  nim  paint  to  himself  every  thing  in  himself  as 
beautiftil  or  splendid ;  vanity,  in  Latin  vanitas,  from 
vain  and  vanus,  is  compounded  of  ve  or  valde  and 
inanis,  signifying  exceeding  emptiness ;  conceit  signi- 
fies the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article  (v.  Conceit, 
Fancy). 

The  valuing  of  one's  self  on  the  possession  of  any 
property  is  the  idea  common  to  these  terms,  but  they 
difier  either  in  regturd  to  the  object  or  the  manner  m 
the  action.  Pride  is  the  term  of  most  extensive  im- 
port and  application,  and  comprehends  in  its  signifi- 
cation not  only  that  of  the  other  two  terms,  but  like- 
wise ideas  peculiar  to  itself. 

Pride  is  applicable  to  every  object,  good  or  bad, 
high  or  low,  small  or  great ;  vanity  is  applicable  only 
to  small  objects :  pnde  is  therefore  good  or  bad ; 
vanity  is  always  bad,  it  is  always  emptiness  or  nothing- 
ness. A  man  is  proud  who  values  himself  on  the 
possession  of  his  literary  or  scientific  talent,  on  his 
wealth,  on  his  rank,  on  his  power,  on  his  acquire- 
ments, or  his  superiority  over  his  competitors ;  ne  is 
vain  of  his  person,  his  dress,  his  walk,  or  any  thing 
that  is  frivolous.  Pride  is  the  inherent  quality  in 
man;  and  while  it  rests  on  noble  objects,  it  is  his 
noblest  characteristic ;  vanity  is  the  distortion  of  one's 
nature  flowing  from  a  vicious  constitution  or  educa- 
tion :  pride  shows  itself  variously  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  object  on  which  it  is  fixed;  a  noble 
pride  seeks  to  display  itself  in  aU  that  can  command 
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die  lespect  ost  admiration  (^  mankind ;  the  pride  o( 
-weahh,  o{  power,  or  of  other  adventitious  properties, 
commonly  displays  itself  in  an  unseemly  deportment 
towards  others ;  wimtff  shows  itself  only  by  its  eaeer- 
ness  to  catch  the  notice  of  others ;  *  Vanity  miuces 
men  ridiculous,  pride  odious,  and  ambition  terrible.^ 
Steble. 

"Tis  an  old  mazhn  in  the  schoob. 
That  vaitil^t  the  food  of  foola.    Swipz. 

Pride  (says  Blair)  makes  us  esteem  ourselves: 
vanity  nuuces  us  desire  the  esteem  of  others.  But  if 
pride  is,  as  I  have  before  observed,  self-esteem,  or, 
which  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  self-valuation,  it  can- 
not properly  be  said  to  make  us  esteem  ourselves.  Of 
vcmity  1  have  already  said  that  it  makes  us  anxious 
for  the  notice  and  applause  of  others ;  but  I  cannot 
with  Dr.  Blair  say  that  it  makes  us  desire  the  esteem  of 
otbears,  because  esteem  is  too  substantial  a  quality  to 
be  sought  for  by  the  vain.  Besides,  that  which  Dr. 
Blair  seems  to  assign  as  a  leading  and  characteristic 
poimd  of  distinction  between  pride  and  vanity  is  only 
an  incidental  property.  A  man  is  said  to  be  vain  m 
his  clothes,  if  he  gives  indications  that  he  values 
himsdf  upon  them  as  a  ground  of  distinction ;  although 
he  should  not  expressly  seek  to  display  himself  to 
others. 

Conceit  is  that  species  of  self-valuation  that  respects 
one^s  talents  only ;  it  is  so  far  therefore  closely  allied 
to  pride ;  but  a  man  is  said  to  be  proud  of  that  which 
he  really  has,  but  to  be  conceited  of  that  which  he 
really  has  not :  a  man  may  be  proud  to  an  excess,  of 
merits  which  he  actually  possesses ;  but  when  he  is 
conceited  his  merits  are  all  in  his  own  conceit ;  the  latter 
is  therefore  obvioudy  founded  on  falsehood  altogether ; 
*  The  self-conceit  of  the  young  is  the  great  source  of 
those  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed.'  Blair. 


PRIDE,  HAUGHTINESS,  LOFTINESS, 
DIGNITY. 

Pride  is  here  employed  principally  as  respects  the 
temper  of  the  mind ;  the  other  terms  are  employed 
other  as  respects  the  sentiment  of  the  mind,  or  the 
external  behaviour. 

Pride  is  here  as  before  (v.  Pride)  a  generic  term  : 
hattghtineea,  at  the  spirit  of  being  haughty  or  high- 
spirited  {v.  Haughty) ;  loftiness,  or  the  spirit  of  bemg 
lifted  up ;  and  ^Ugnity,  or  the  sense  of  worth  or  value, 
are  but  modes  of  pride.  Pride,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
sists purely  of  sdf-esteem,  is  a  positive  sentiment 
which  one  may  entertun  independently  of  other 
persons :  it  lies  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  human 
heart,  and  mingles  itself  inwnsibly  with  our  affections 
and  passions ;  it  is  our  companion  by  night  and  by 
day;  in  public  or  in  private;  it  goes  with  a  man 
wherever  he  goes,  and  stays  with  him  where  he  stays ; 
it  is  a  never-faUing  source  of  satisfaction  and  self- 
eomplacenqr  under  every  circumstance  and  in  every 
ntnation  of  human  life.    Haughtiness  is  that  mode  of 


pride  which  springs  out  of  one's  comparison  of  one's 
self  with  others :  the  haughty  man  dwells  on  the  infe- 
riority of  others ;  the  proud  man  in  the  strict  sense 
dwells  on  his  own  perfections.  Loftiness  is  a  mode  of 
pride  which  raises  the  spirit  above  objects  supposed  to 
be  inferior ;  it  does  not  set  a  man  so  much  above 
others  as  above  himself,  or  that  which  concerns  him- 
self. Dignity  is  a  mode  of  pride  which  exalts  the 
whole  man,  it  is  the  entire  consciousness  of  what  is 
becoming  himself  and  due  to  himself. 

Pride  assumes  such  a  variety  of  shapes,  and  puts 
on  such  an  infinity  of  disguises,  that  it  is  not  easy 
always  to  recognize  it  at  the  first  glance;  but  an 
insight  into  human  nature  will  suffice  to  convince  us 
that  it  is  the  spring  of  all  human  actions.  Whether 
we  see  a  man  professing  humility  and  self-abasement, 
or  a  singular  degree  of  self-debasement,  or  any  degree 
of  self-exaltation,  we  may  rest  assured  that  his  own 
pride  or  conscious  self-importance  is  not  wounded  by 
any  such  measures ;  but  that  in  all  cases  he  is  equally 
stimidated  with  the  desire  of  giving  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  others  that  degree  of  importance  to  which  in 
his  own  eyes  he  is  entitled ;  '  Every  demonstration  of 
an  implacable  rancour  and  an  untameable  pride  were 
the  oiuy  encouragements  we  received  (from  the  regi- 
cides) to  the  renewal  of  our  supplications.'  Burke. 
Haughtiness  is  an  imbending  species  or  mode  of 
pride  which  does  not  stoop  to  any  artifices  to  obtain 
gratification ;  but  compels  others  to  ^ve  it  what  it 
fancies  to  be  its  due ;  '  Provoked  by  Edward's 
haughtiness,  even  the  passive  Baliol  began  to  mutiny.' 
Robertson.  Loftiness  and  dignity  are  equaUy 
remote  from  any  subtle  pliancy,  but  they  are  m  no 
less  degree  exempt  from  the  unamiable  characteristic 
of  haughtiness  which  makes  a  man  bear  with  oppres- 
sive sway  upon  others.  A  lofty  spirit  and  a  dignity 
of  character  preserve  a  man  from  yielding  to  the  con- 
tamination of  outward  objects,  but  leave  his  judge- 
ment and  feeling  entirely  free  and  unbiassed  with 
respect  to  others ;  '  Waller  describes  Sacharissa  as  a 
predominating  beauty  of  lofty  charms  and  imperious 
mfluence.'  Johnson.  '  As  soon  as  Almagro  knew  his 
fate  to  be  inevitable,  he  met  it  with  the  dignity  and 
fortitude  of  a  veteran.'  Robertson. 

As  respects  the  external  behaviour,  a  haughty  car- 
riage is  mostly  unbecoming ;  a  lofty  tone  is  mostly 
justifiable,  particularly  as  circumstances  may  require  ; 
and  a  dignified  air  is  without  qualification  becoming 
the  man  who  possesses  real  dignity. 


HAUGHTINESS,  DISDAIN,  ARROGANCE. 

Haughtiness  is  the  abstract  quality  of  haughty,  as 
in  the  preceding  article  ;  disdain  from  the  Frencn  de- 
daigner,  or  the  privative  de  and  dignus  worthy,  sig- 
nifies thinking  a  thing  to  be  worthless ;  arrogance, 
from  arrogate,  or  the  Latin  ar  or  ad  and  rogo  to  ask, 
signifies  claiming  or  taking  to  oneself. 

Haughtiness  (says  Dr.  Blair)  is  founded  on  the 
high  opinion  we  entertain  of  ourselves ;  disdain,  on 
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the  low  opinion  we  have  of  others ;  arrogtmce  is  the 
result  of  Iboth,  but  if  any  thing,  more  of  the  former 
than  the  latter.  Haughtineaa  and  diadain  are  pro- 
perly sentiments  of  the  mind,  and  arrogcmce  a  mode 
of  acting  resulting  from  a  state  of  mind :  there  may 
tb^nefore  be  haughtiness  and  diadain  which  have  not 
betrayed  themselves  by  any  visible  action;  but  the 
sentiment  of  arrogance  b  always  accompanied  with 
its  corresponding  action  :  the  haughty  man  is  known 
by  the  air  of  superiority  which  he  assumes ;  the  dia- 
dainful  man  by  the  contempt  which  he  shows  to 
others  ;  the  arrogant  man  by.his  lofty  pretensions. 

Haughtineaa  and  arrogance  are  both  vicious ;  they 
are  built  upon  a  Mse  idea  of  oujnselves ;  '  The  same 
haughtineaa  that  prompts  the  act  of  injustice  will  more 
strongly  incite  its  justification.''  Johnson.  '  Turbu- 
lent, (uscontented  men  of  quality,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  puffed  up  with  personal  pride  and  arrogance, 
generally  despise  their  own  order."  Bubke.  Diadain 
may  be  justifiable  when  provoked  by  what  is  infamous : 
a  lady  must  treat  with  diadain  the  person  who  insults 
her  honour ;  but  otherwise  it  is  a  highly  unbecoming 
sentiment ; 

Didst  thou  not  think  such  vengeance  must  await 

The  wretch  that,  wiUi  his  crimes  all  fresh  about  hinij 

Rushes,  irreverent,  unprepar'd,  uncall'd, 

Into  his  Maker's  presence,  throwing  back 

With  insolent  disdain  his  choicest  gift  ?    Fortecs. 


HAUGHTY,  HIGH,  HIGH-MINDED. 

Haughty,  contracted  from  hiffh-hearty,  in  Dutch 
hoogharty,  signifies  literally  hi^-spLrited,  and  like 
the  word  high,  is  derived  through  the  medium  of  the 
Northern  languages,  from  the  Hebrew  jjh  to  be  high. 

Haughty  characterizes  mostly  the  outward  beha- 
viour ;  high  respects  both  the  external  behaviour  and 
the  internal  sentiment ;  high^ninded  marks  the  senti- 
ment only,  or  the  state  of  the  mind. 

With  regard  to  the  outward  behaviour,  haughty 
is  a  stronger  term  than  high :  a  haughty  carriage  be- 
speaks not  only  a  high  opinion  of  one^s  self,  but  a 
strong  mixture  of  contempt  for  others :  a  high  carriage 
denotes  simply  a  high  (pinion  of  one's  self:  haughti- 
neaa is  therefore  always  offensive,  as  it  is  burdensome 
to  others ;  but  height  may  sometimes  be  laudable  in 
as  much  as  it  is  justice  to  one''8  self:  one  can  never 
give  a  command  in  a  haughty  tone  without  making 
others  feel  their  inferiority  in  a  painful  degree ;  we 
may  sometimes  assume  a  high  tone  in  order  to  shelter 
ourselves  from  insult. 

With  regard  to  the  sentiment  of  the  mind,  high 
denotes  either  a  particular  or  an  habitual  state ;  high- 
minded  is  most  commonly  imderstood  to  designate  an 
habitvud  state ;  the  former  may  be  either  good  or  bad 
according  to  circumstances ;  the  latter  is  expressly  in- 
consistent with  Christian  humility.  He  is  high  whom 
virtue  ennobles  ;  his  height  is  independent  a£  adven- 
titious drcumstances,  it  becomes  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich ;  he  is  properly  high  who  is  set  above  any 


mean  condescension;  high-mindedneaa,  ob  ilie  oen- 
trary,  includes  in  it  a  self-complacency  that  vests  upon 
one  8  personal  and  incadeotal  advantages  rather  uao 
upon  what  is  worthy  of  ourselves  as  rational  agenta. 
Superiors  are  apt  to  indulge  a  haug^y  temper  wlnofa 
does  but  9iate  the  seem  and  hatred  of  those  who  are 
compelled  to  endure  it ; 

Let  gifts  be  to  the  mightj  queen  derign'd. 

And  mollify  with  pray'rs  h^  haughty  mind.     Dkysek. 

A  high  spirit  is  not  always  serviceable  to  one  in  de- 
pendent circumstances ;  but  when  regulated  by  discre- 
tion, it  enhances  the  value  of  a  man^s  character; 
'  Who  knows  whether  indignati(Hi  may  not  siusceedto 
terror,  and  the  revival  of  high  sentimraits,  spunuag 
away  the  illusion  of  safety  purchased  at  tfa«  expence 
of  ^ory,  may  not  drive  us  to  a  geQeroiiB  despair.^ 
Bubke.  No  one  can  be  highjimnd^  widioat  tiiinkii^ 
better  of  himself,  and  worse  of  others,  than  he  ought 
to  think ;  *  The  wise  will  determine  from  the  gravity 
of  the  case ;  the  irritable,  from  sensibility  to  oppres- 
sion ;  the  high-Jtninded  from  disdain  and  indignation 
at  abusive  power  in  unworthy  hands.^  Bobke. 


TO  CONTEMN,  DESPISE,  SCORN, 
DISDAIN. 

Contemn,  in  Ladn  contemno,  compounded  of  con 
and  temno,  is  probably  changed  from  tammo,  and  is 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  hob  to  pollute  or  render 
w(»rthle8s,  which  is  the  cause  of  contempt ;  deapiae, 
in  Latin  deapicio,  compounded  of  de  and  apeao,  sig- 
nifies to  look  down  upon,  which  is  a  strong  mark  of 
contempt ;  scorn,  varied  from  our  word  shorn,  signi- 
fies stripped  of  all  honours  and  exposed  to  deri»on, 
which  situation  is  the  cause  of  acorn  ;  disdain  has  the 
same  signification  as  in  the  preceding  article. 

The  above  elucidations  siuBciently  evince  the  feel- 
ing towards  others  which  gives  birth  to  all  these 
actions.  But  the  feeling  of  contempt  is  not  quite  so 
strong  as  that  of  deapiaing,  nor  that  of  despising  so 
strong  as  those  of  scorning  and  disdaining ;  the  latter 
of  which  expresses  the  strongest  sentim^it  of  dl. 
Persons  are  contemned  for  their  moral  qualities ;  they 
are  despised  on  account  of  their  outward  drcunw 
stances,  their  characters,  or  their  endowments.  Su- 
periors may  be  contemned ;  inferiors  only,  real  or  sup- 
posed, are  despised. 

Contempt,  as  applied  to  persons,  is  not  incompati- 
ble with  a  Christian  temper  when  justly  provoked  by 
their  character ;  but  despising  is  distiucdy  forbidden 
and  seldom  warranted.  Yet  it  is  not  so  much  our 
business  to  contemn  others  as  to  contemn  that  which 
is  contemptible ;  but  we  are  not  equally  at  liberty  to 
despise  the  person,  or  any  thing  belonging  to  the  person, 
of  another.  Whatever  springs  from  me  free  will  (^ 
another  may  be  a  subject  of  contempt ;  but  the  casual- 
ties of  fortime  or  the  gifts  of  Providence,  whidi  are 
alike  independent  of  personal  merit  should  never  ex- 
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pose  a  penon  to  be  dsipiged.  We  may,  however, 
contemn  a  person  for  his  impotent  malice,  or  despite 
idmfn  his  nwtaimess. 

Pexions  ace  not  scorned  or  tRadamed,  but  they  may 
be  treated  with  tcom  or  disdain ,-  they  are  both  im- 
fraper  expresaoas  of  contempt  or  despite;  scorn 
marks  the  sentiment  of  a  little  vain  mind ;  disdain 
of  a  haughty  and  perverted  mind.  A  beautiful  wo- 
man looks  with  scorn  on  her  whom  she  despises  for 
the  want  c^  this  natural  gift.  The  wealthy  man  treats 
with  disdain  him  whom  he  despises  for  his  poverty. 
There  is  nothing  excites  the  contempt  of  mankind  so 
powezfully  as  a  mixture  (^  pride  and  meanness;  *  Con- 
tempt and  derision  are  hard  words ;  but  in  what 
manner  can  oae  give  advice-to  a  youth  in  the  pursuit 
and  possesaicm  of  sensual  pleasures,  or  afiford  pity  to  an 
old  man  in  the  impotence  and  desire  of  enioying  them.' 
Stskl.  a  raoDMBt's  reflection  will  teacn  vm  uie  follv 
aad  wjekednese  of  despising  another  for  that  to  which 
1^  the  will  of  I^v^nce  we  may  the  next  moment  be 
exposed  ourselves;  '  It  is  seldom  that  the  great  or  the 
wise  BWipect  diat  they  are  cheated  and  despised.^ 
Johnson.  There  are  nlly  persons  who  wiU  scorn  to 
be  seen  in  the  c(H>pany  of  sueh  as  have  not  an  equal ' 
share  of  finery; 

Infonaus  wretch ! 
So  much  below  my  leom,  I  dare  not  kill  thee.  Dbtdsn. 

And  there  are  weak  upstarts  of  fortune,  who  disdain 
to  look  at  those  who  cannot  measure  purses  with  them- 
selves ; 

Yet  not  for  those. 
For  -wlat  the  potent  victor  in  )ri»  n^ 
Can  else  hiflict,  do  I  repent  or  change, 
Thou^  changed  in  outward  lustre,  that  fix'd  mind 
And  ugh  ditdain  from  sense  of  iigur'd  merit.  Milton. 

In  ^peaking  of  diings  independently  of  others,  or  as 
aawdurtdy  oonneetsd  with  ourselves,  all  these  terms 
nay  b«  sonetimes  ^anployed  in  a  good  or  an  indlffi^- 
cnt  sense. 

When  we  contemn  a  mean  action,  and  scorn  to 
oeaceal  by  ftJsehood  what  we  are  called  upon  to  ac- 
knowledge, we  act  the  part  of  l^e  gentleman  as  well  as 
the  Christian ;  '  A  man  of  spirit  should  contemn  the 
praise  of  the  ignorant.'  Steele.  And  it  is  inconsistent 
with  ouB  infirm  and  dependant  condition,  that  we 
should  foel  inclined  to  despise  any  thing  that  falls  in 
our  way ; 

Thrice  happy  they,  beneath  titeir  northern  skies. 
Who  that  worst  tear,  tiie  fear  of  death,  deipite; 
Provoke  approaching  fate,  and  bravely  tcom 
To  spare  that  life  which  must  so  soon  return.    Rows. 

Much  less  are  we  at  liberty  to  disdain  to  do  any  thing 
which  our  station  requires  ;  <  It  is  in  some  sort  owing 
to  the  bounty  of  Providence  that  disdaining  a  cheap 
aad  vt^sfr  happuiess,  they  frame  to  themselves  imagi- 
navy  gcmte,  in  which  there  is  nothing  am  raise  desire 
bat  the  dHfieolty  of  obtaining  them.' Bbbkeley.  We 
ought  to  think  nothing  unworthy  of  us,  nothing  de- 
gniding  to  us,  but  that  which  is  mconsistent  with  the' 
w31  of  God :  dlere  are,  however,  too  many  who  affect 


to  despise  small  favors  as  not  reaching  their  fancied 
deserts,  and  others  who  disdain  to  receive  any  favor 
at  all,  from  mistaken  ideas  of  dependance  and  obliga- 
tion; 


Virtue  ditdmns  to  lend  an  ear 

To  the  mad  people's  sense  of  right. 


Frakcis. 


CONTEMPTIBLE,  CONTEMPTUOUS. 

These  terms  are  very  frequently,  though  very  erro- 
neously, confounded  in  common  discourse. 

Contemptible  is  applied  to  the  thing  deserving  con- 
tempt ,-  Contemptuous  to  that  which  is  expressive  of 
contempt.  Persons,  or  what  is  done  by  persons,  may 
be  either  contemptible  or  contemptuous ;  but  a  thing 
is  only  contemptible. 

A  production  is  contemptible ;  a  sneer  or  look  is 
contemptuous ;  '  Silence,  or  a  negligent  indifference, 
proceeds  from  anger  mixed  with  scorn,  that  dbows  an' 
other  to  be  thought  by  you  too  contemptible  to  be  re- 
garded.' Addison.  'My  sister's  piinciples  in  many 
particulars  differ ;  but  there  has  been  uways  such  a 
harmony  between  us  that  she  seldom  smiles  upon  those 
who  have  suffered  me  to  pass  with  a  contemptuous 
negligence.'  Hawkeswoeth. 


CONTEMPTIBLE,  DESPICABLE, 
PITIFUL. 

Contemptible   is  not  so  strong  as  despicable  or 
pitiful. 

A  person  may  be  contemptible  for  his  vanity  or 
weakness ;  but  ne  is  despicable  for  his  servility  and 
baseness  of  character ;  he  is  pitiful  for  his  want  of 
manliness  and  becoming  spirit.  A  lie  is  at  aU  times 
contemptible ;  it  u  despiciwle  when  it  is  told  for  pur- 
poses of  gain  or  private  interest ;  it  is  pitiful  when 
aecompamed  with  indications  of  immanly  fear.  It  is 
contemptible  to  take  credit  to  one's  sell  for  the  good 
action  one  has  not  performed ;  '  Were  every  man  per- 
suaded from  how  mean  and  low  a  principle  this  passion 
(for  flattery)  is  derived,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
the  person  who  should  attempt  to  gratify  it  would 
then  be  as  cmitemptible  as  ne  is  now  succesrful.' 
Steele.  It  is  despicable  to  charge  another  with  the 
fiiults  which  we  ourselves  have  committed ;  '  To  put 
on  an  artful  part  to  obtiun  no  other  but  an  unjust 
praise  from  the  undisceming  is  of  all  endeavours  the 
most  despicable.''  Steele.  It  is  pitiful  to  ofi^nd 
others,  and  then  attempt  to  screen  ourselves  from  their 
resentment  imder  any  shelter  which  ofliers ;  *  There  is 
something  piHfuUy  mean  in  the  inverted  ambition  of 
that  man  who  can  hope  for  annihilation,  and  please 
himself  to  think  that  his  whole  fobric  shaU  crumble 
into  dust.'  Steele.  It  is  contemptU)le  for  a  man  in  a 
superior  station  to  borrow  of  his  inferiors ;  it  \b  de- 
spicable  in  him  to  forAnt  His  word ;  it  is  pitiful  in  him, 
to  attempt  to  conceal  sught  by  artifice. 
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CONTEMPTUOUS,  SCORNFUL, 
DISDAINFUL. 

These  epithets  rise  in  sense  by  a  regular  gradation. 

ContemptuoiM  is  general,  and  appued  to  whatever 
can  express  contempt:  scornful  and  disdainful  are 
particular;  they  apply  only  to  outward  marks :  one  is 
contemptuous  who  is  scornful  at  disdainful,  but  not 
vice  versd. 

Words,  actions,  and  looks  are  contemptuous;  looks, 
sneers,  and  gestures  are  scornful  and  disdainful. 

Contemptuous  expressions  are  always  unjustifiable : 
whatever  may  be  the  contempt  whicn  a  person^s  con- 
duct deserves,  it  is  unbecoming  in  another  to  give  him 
any  indications  of  the  sentiment  he  feels.  Scornful 
and  disdainful  smiles  are  resorted  to  by  the  weakest 
or  the  worst  of  mankind ;  '  Prior  never  sacrifices  ac- 
ciuracy  to  haste,  nor  indulges  himself  in  contemptuous 
negligence  or  impatient  idleness.'  Johnson.  '  As 
soon  as  Mavia  began  to  look  round,  and  saw  the 
vagabond  Mirtillo  who  had  so  long  absented  himself 
from  her  circle,  she  looked  upon  him  with  that  glance 
which  in  the  language  of  oglers  is  called  the  scornful.'' 
Sti:ele. 

In  vain  he  thus  attempts  her  mind  to  move. 

With  tears  and  prayers  and  late  repenting  love ; 

Dhdainfully  she  looked,  then  turning  round. 

She  fix  d  her  eyes  luimov'd  upon  the  ground.  Dhyoen. 


TO  LAUGH  AT,  RIDICULE. 

Laugh,  through  the  medium  of  the  Saxon  hlakan, 
old  German  hhan,  Greek  ytXxa,  comes  from  the  He- 
brew pnr,  with  no  variation  in  the  meaning ;  ridicule, 
from  Latin  rideo,  has  the  same  original  meaning.  Both 
these  verbs  are  used  here  in  the  improper  sense  for 
laughter,  blended  with  more  or  less  of  contempt :  but 
the  former  displays  itself  by  the  natural  expression  of 
laughter ;  the  latter  shows  itself  by  a  verbal  expres- 
sion :  the  former  is  produced  by  a  feeling  of  murth, 
on  observing  the  real  or  supposed  weakness  of  an- 
other ;  the  latter  is  produced  by  a  strong  sense  of  the 
absurd  or  irrational  m  another :  the  former  is  more 
immediately  directed  to  the  person  who  has  excited 
the  feeling ;  the  latter  is  more  commonly  produced  by 
the  thing  than  by  persons.  We  laugh  at  a  person  to 
his  face ;  but  we  ridicule  his  notions  by  writing  or  in 
the .  course .  of  conversation  :  we  laugh  at  the  indi- 
vidual ;  we  ridicule  that  which  is  maintained  by  one 
or  many.  It  is  better  to  laugh  at  the  fears  of  a  child 
than  to  attempt  to  restrain  them  by  violence,  but  it  is 
still  better  to  overcome  them  if  possible  by  the  force 
of  reason ;  '  Men  latigh  at  one  another's  cost.'  Swift. 
Ridicule  is  not  the  test  of  truth  ;  he  therefore  who 
attempts  to  misuse  it  against  the  cause  of  truth,  will 
bring  upon  himself  the  contempt  of  all  mankind ;  but 
folly  can  be  assailed  with  no  weapon  so  eifectual  as 
ridicule ;  '  It  is  easy  for  a  man  who  sits  idle  at  home 
and  has  nobody  to  please  but  himself,  to  ridicule  or 
censure  the  common  practices  of  mankind.'  Johnson. 


The  philosopher  Democritus  preferred  to  laugh  tit 
the  follies  of  men,  rather  than  weep  for  them  like  He- 
raclitus ;  infidels  have  always  employed  ridicule 
against  Christianity,  by  which  they  have  betrayed 
not  only  their  want  of  argument,  but  their  personal 
depravity  in  laughing  where  they  ought  to  be  most 


senous. 


LAUGHABLE,  LUDICROUS,  RIDICULOUS, 
COMICAL,  OR  COMIC,  DROLL. 

Laughable  signifies  exciting  or  fit  to  excite 
laughter  ;  ludicrous,  in  Latin  htdieer  or  htdicrus, 
from  ludus  a  ^me,  signifies  causing  game  or  epatt ;  ri- 
diculous exciting  or  fit  to  excite  ridicule ;  comical,  or 
comic,  in  Latin  comicus,  from  the  Greek  nm/Modidr 
comedy,  and  »«|u.i)  a  village,  because  comedies  were 
first  performed  in  villages,  signifies  after  the  manner 
of  comedy ;  droll,  in  French  dr^,  is  doubtless  con- 
nected with  the  German  rolle  a  part,  in  the  phrase 
eine  rolle  spielen  to  play  a  trick  or  perform  a  part. 

Either  tne  direct  action  of  laughter  or  a  corres- 
ponding sentiment  is  included  in  the  signification  of 
all  these  terms:  they  differ  principally  in  die  cause 
which  produces  the  feeling ;  tne  lat4ghable  consists  of 
objects  in  general  whether  person^  or  otherwise ; 
the  ludicrous  and  ridiculous  have  more  or  less  re- 
ference to  that  which  is  personal.  What  is  laughable 
may  excite  simple  merriment  independently  of  dl  per- 
sonal reference,  unless  we  admit  what  Mr.  Hobbes, 
and  after  him  Addison,  have  maintained  of  all  laughter, 
that  it  springs  from  pride.  But  without  entering  into 
this  nice  question,  I  am  inclined  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  laughable  which  arises  from  the  reflection  of 
what  is  to  our  own  advantage  or  pleasure,  and  that 
which  arises  from  reflecting  on  what  is  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  another.  The  droll  tricks  of  a  monkey, 
or  the  humorous  stories  of  wit,  are  laughtMe  from 
the  nature  of  the  things  themselves ;  without  any 
apparent  allusion,  however  remote,  to  any  individual 
but  the  one  whose  senses  or  mind  is  gratified ; 

They'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  stnile. 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Shaksfeare. 

The  ludicrous  and  ridiculous  are  however  species  of 
the  laughable  which  arise  altogether  frt}m  reflecting 
on  that  which  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  another.  The 
ludicrous  lies  mostly  in  the  outward  circumstances  of 
the  individual,  or  such  as  are  exposed  to  view  and 
serve  as  a  show ;  '  The  action  of  tne  theatre,  though 
modem  states  esteem  it  but  ludicrous  unless  it  be 
satirical  and  biting,  was  carefrilly  watched  by  the 
ancients  that  it  might  improve  mankind  in  virtue.' 
Bacon.  The  ridiculous  applies  to  every  thing  per- 
sonal, whether  external  or  internal ;  '  Infeliai  pauper- 
tas  has  nothing  in  it  more  intolerable  than  this,  that 
it  renders  men  ridiculotis.''  South.  The  ludicrous 
does  not  comprehend  that  which  i^  so  much  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  individual  as  the  ridiouhus; 
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whatever  there  is  in  ourselves  which  excites  laughter 
in  others  is  accompanied  in  their  minds  with  a  sense  of 
our  infericHcity:  and  consequently  the  ludicrous  al- 
ways produces  this  feeling;  but  only  in  a  slight 
degree  compared  with  the  ridicidoua,  which  awakens 
a  positive  sense  of  contempt.  Whoever  is  in  a  /«- 
dicrmu  situation  is,  let  it  be  in  ever  so  small  a  d^^ree, 
fdaced  in  an  inferior  station,  with  regard  to  those  by 
whom  he  is  thus  viewed ;  but  he  who  is  rendered  ridi- 
culous is  positively  degraded.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, for  a  person  to  be  in  a  ludicrous  situation  with- 
out any  kind  of  moral  demerit,  or  the  slightest  depre> 
ciadon  of  his  moral  character;  since  that  which 
renders  his  situation  ludicrous  is  altogether  independ- 
ent of  himself;  or  it  becomes  ludicrous  only  in  the 
eyes  of  incompetent  judges.  "  Let  an  ambassador,'" 
says  Mr.  Pope,  "  speak  the  best  sense  in  the  world, 
and  deport  himself  m  the  most  graceful  manner  before 
a  prince,  yet  if  the  tail  of  his  shirt  happen,  as  I  have 
known  it  happen  to  a  very  wise  man,  to  hang  out 
behind,  more  people  will  laugh  at  that  than  attend  to 
the  other."  This  is  the  IwUcrous.  The  same  can 
seldom  be  said  of  the  ridiculous ;  for  as  this  springs 
from  positive  moral  causes,  it  reflects  on  the  person  to 
whran  it  attaches  in  a  less  questionable  shape,  and 
produces  positive  disgrace.  Persons  very  rarely  ap- 
pear ridiculous  without  being  really  so ;  and  he  who 
u  really  ridiettlous  justly  excites  contempt. 

Droll  and  comical  are  in  the  proper  sense  applied 
to  things  which  cause  laughter,  as  when  we  spealc  of  a 
dinU  story,  or  a  comical  inddent,  or  a  comic  song ; 

A  comic  subject  loves  an  humble  verse, 

Tbyeates  scorns  a  low  and  eomie  style.  Roscommon. 

*  In  the  Augustine  age  itself,  notwithstanding  the 
censure  of  Horace,  they  preferred  the  low  buffoonery 
and  droUery  of  Plautus  to  the  delicacy  of  Terence.'' 
Wa«ton.  These  epithets  may  be  applied  to  the 
person,  but  not  so  as  to  reflect  disadvantageously  on 
the  individual,  like  the  preceding  terms. 


TO  DERIDE,  MOCK,  RIDICULE, 
RALLY,  BANTER. 

Deride,  compounded  of  de  and  the  Latin  rideo; 
and  ridicule,  from  rideo,  both  signify  to  laugh  at ; 
mocA:,  in  French  moquer,  Dutcn  mocken,  Greek 
jMtxotf,  signifies  likewise  to  laugh  at ;  rcMy  is  doubt- 
less connected  with  rail,  which  is  in  all  probability  a 
contraction  of  revUe ;  and  banter  is  possibly  a  corrup- 
^n  of  the  French  badiner  to  jest. 

Strong  expressions  of  contempt  are  designated  by 
iH  these  terms. 

Derision  and  mockery  evince  themselves  by  the 
outward  actions  in  general ;  ridicule  consists  more  in 
words  than  actions;  rallying  and  bantering  almost 
entirely  in  words.  Deride  is  not  so  strong  a  term  as 
■mock,  but  much  stronger  than  ridicule.  There  is 
always  a  mixture  of  hostility  in  derision  and  mockery; 
but  ridicule  is  frequently  unaccompanied  with  any 


Sersonal  feeling  of  dit^leasure.  Derision  is  often 
eep,  not  loud;  it  discovers  itself  in  suppressed 
laughs,  contemptuous  sneers  or  gesticulations,  and 
cutting  expressions  :  mockery  is  mostly  noisy  and  out- 
rageous ;  It  breaks  forth  in  insulting  buffoonery,  and 
is  sometimes  accompanied  with  personal  violence :  the 
former  consists  of  real  but  contemptuous  laughter; 
the  latter  oflen  of  affected  laughter  and  gnmace. 
Derision  and  mockery  are  always  personal ;  ridicule 
may  be  directed  to  things  as  well  as  persons.  Deri- 
sion and  mockery  are  a  direct  attack  on  the  individual, 
the  latter  still  more  so  than  the  former ;  ridicule  is  as 
often  used  in  writing  as  in  personal  intercourse. 

Derision,  and  mockery  are  practised  by  persons  in 
any  station;  ridicule  is  mostly  used  by  equals.  A 
person  is  derided  and  mocked  tot  that  which  is  offen- 
sive as  well  as  apparently  absurd  or  extravagant ;  he 
is  ridiculed  for  what  is  apparently  ridicidous.  Our 
Saviour  was  exposed  both  to  the  derision  and  mockery 
of  his  enemies:  they  derided  him  for  what  they 
dared  to  think  his  false  pretensions  to  a  superior  mis- 
sion ;  they  mocked  him  by  planting  a  crown  of  thorns, 
and  acting  the  farce  of  royalty  before  him. 

Derision  may  be  provoked  by  ordinary  circum- 
stances; mockery  by  that  which  is  extraordinary. 
When  the  prophet  Elijah  in  his  holy  zeal  mocked  the 
false  prophets  of  Baal,  or  when  the  children  mocked 
the  prophet  Elisha,  the  term  deride  would  not  have 
suitecl  dther  for  the  occasion  or  the  action ;  but  two 
people  may  deride  each  other  in  their  angry  disputes ;  or 
unprincipled  people  may  deride  those  whom  they  cannot 
imitate,  or  condemn.  Derision  and  mockery  are  alto- 
gether incompatible  with  the  Christian  temper ;  ridi- 
cule is  justifiable  in  certain  cases,  particularly  when 
it  is  not  personal.  When  a  man  renders  himself  an 
object  of^  derision,  it  does  not  follow  that  any  one  is 
justified  in  deriding  him ; 

Satan  beheld  their  plight. 
And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derition  calTd : 
O  friends,  why  come  not  on  those  victors  proud  f 

Milton. 

Insults  are  not  the  means  for  correcting  faults: 
mockery  is  very  seldom  used  but  for  the  gratification 
of  a  malignant  disposition ;  hence  it  is  a  strong  ex- 
pression when  used  figuratively ; 

Impell'd  with  steps  unceasing  to  pursue 

Some  fleeting  good  that  mocks  me  with  the  view. 

OOLOSMITH. 

Although  ridicule  is  not  the  test  of  truth,  and  ought 
not  to  be  employed  in  the  place  of  argument,  yet 
there  are  some  follies  too  absurd  to  deserve  more  serious 
treatment ; 

Want  is  the  scorn  of  every  fool. 

And  wit  in  rags  is  ttun'd  to  ridicuU.    Drysen. 

Rally  and  banter,  like  derision  and  mockery,  are 
altogeUier  personal  acts,  in  which  application  they  are 
very  analogous  to  ridicule.  Rimeule  is  the  most 
general  term  of  the  three ;  we  often  ratty  and  banter 
by  ridictiUng.  There  is  more  exposure  in  ridiculing  i 
reproof  in  rallying;  and  provocation  in  bantering. 
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A  person  may  be  ridietUed  on  account  of  his  eccen- 
tricities ;  he  is  rcUHed  for  his  defects ;  he  is  bantered 
for  accidental  circumstances :  die  two  former  actions 
are  oAen  justified  by  some  substantial  reason;  the 
latter  is  an  action  as  puerile  as  it  is  unjust,  it  is  a 
contemptible  roecies  of  mockery.  Self-conceit  and 
extravagant  follies  are  oftentimes  best  corrected  by 
good-natured  ridicule ;  a  maq  may  deserve  sometimes 
to  be  rallied  for  Irs  want  of  resolution ;  '  The  only 
piece  of  pleasantry  in  Paradise  Lost,  is  where  the 
evil  spirits  are  described  as  rallying  the  ai^ls  upon 
the  success  of  their  new  invented  artillery.''  Addison. 
Those  who  are  of  an  ill-natured  turn  of  mind  will 
banter  others  for  their  misfortunes,  or  their  personal 
defects,  rather  than  not  say  something  to  their  an- 
noyance ;  '  As  to  your  manner  of  behaving  towards 
these  unhappy  young  gentlemen  (at  College)  yoa 
describe,  let  it  be  maiuy  and  easy ;  if  they  banter 
your  regularity,  order,  decency,  and  love  of  study, 
banter  in  return  their  n^lect  ot  it/  Chatham. 


RIDICULE,  SATIRE,  IRONY,  SARCASM. 

Ridicule  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article;  satire  and  inmy  have  the  same  original 
meaniag  as  given  under  the  head  of  Wit ;  earcaam, 
from  the  Greek  ffofxariiif,  and  a-etfaii(i>,  from  vdfi  flesh, 
signifies  literally  to  tear  the  fled. 

Ridicule  has  simple  laughter  in  it ;  satire  has  a 
nuxture  of  iU-aature  or  severity ;  the  former  is  em- 
ployed in  matters  of  a  shameless  or  trifling  nature, 
sometimes  iraproperiy  on  deserving  objects ;  '  Nothing 
is  a  greater  mark  of  a  degenerate  and  vicious  age  than 
the  common  ridicule  which  passes  on  this  state  of 
life  (marriage).'  Addison.  Satire  is  em^^yed  either 
in  personal  or  grave  matters ;  '  A  man  resents  with 
more  bitterness  a  eoHre  upon  his  abilities  than  his 
pactice.''  Hawxeswokth.  Irony  is  disji^uised  satire  ,- 
an  tronw^  seeii»  to  praise  that  which  he  really  means 
to  condemn ;  '  When  R^n  (in  King  Lear)  counsels 
him  to  ask  her  sister  forgiveness,  he  ntUs  on  his  knees 
and  asks  her  with  a  staking  kind  of  irony  how  such 
supplicating  language  as  this  becometh  bin.'  Johnson. 
Sarcasm  is  bitter  and  personal  satire ;  aU  the  others 
may  be  successfully  and  properly  employed  to  expose 
folly  and  vice ;  but  sarcasm,  which  is  the  indulgence 
00^  of  personal  resentment,  is  never  justifiable; 
'  The  severity  of  this  sarcasm  stung  me  with  into- 
lerable rage."  Hawkeswobtii. 


TO  JEST,  JOKE,  MAKE  GAME,  SPORT. 

Jest  is  in  all  probabifity  abridged  from  gesticulate, 
because  the  ancient  iBiniiM  ttsed  mad»  gesHoulaMon 
IB  breakii^  theii  jests  on  the  conmany ;  joke,  in  Latin 
jimus,  comes  in  aH  probatnUtjF  mm  the  Hebrew  pnr 
t«  laugh ;  to  mabe  gamer  signifies  here  to  make  the 
srabject  of  game  at  {day;  to  sport  signifies  here  to 
•poTf  wMl,  cor  OMiTCTt  into  »  sabjeet  of  amusement. 


One  jests  in  order  to  make  others  lau^ ;  one  jokes 
in  order  to  please  one's  self.  The  jest  is  directed  at 
dte  object ;  ihejoke  is  practised  with  the  person  or  on 
the  person.  One  attempts  to  make  a  thin^  laiiyghable 
or  ridiculous  by  jesting  about  it,  or  treatn^  it  in  a 
jesting  manner ,-  one  attempts  to  ezdte  good  humour 
in  others,  or  indulge  it  in  one's  self  by  joking  with 
them.  Jests  are  tiierefore  seldom  humless :  JMtea  vtt 
frecniently  allowaUe.  The  most  serious  subject  may 
be  abraded  by  being  turned  into  Sijest ; 

fiut  those  who  aim  at  ridicule. 

Should  fix  upon  some  certain  rule, 

Which  fairly  hints  they  are  in  Jest.    Swift. 

Melanchtdy  or  dejection  of  the  mind  may  be  convc^ 
niently  dialled  by  a  joke ; 

How  fond  are  men  of  rule  and  place, 
Wlio  court  it  from  the  mean  and  base. 
They  love  the  ceOar's  vulgar  Jote, 
And  lose  their  hours  in  ale  and  smoke.    Gat. 

Court  fools  and  bufibons  used  formeriy  to  break  their 
jests  upon  every  subject  by  winch  they  thou^t  to 
entertam  their  employers:  those  who  know  how  t» 
joke  with  good-nature  and  discretion  .may  contribote 
to  the  mirth  of  the  compmy :  to  make  game  of  is 
ap^cable  only  to  persons :  to  make  a  sport  of  or  sport 
with,  is  applied  to  ol>}ect8  in  general,  whether  persons 
or  thh^ ;  both  are  employed  like  jest  in  toe  bad 
sense  c^  treating  a  thing  mote  %hdy  than  it  de- 
serves ;  '  When  Samson's  eyes  were  out,  of  a  public 
magistrate  he  was  made  a  public  sport''  South. 

To  jest  cwisists  of  words  or  CMTeqpoading  signs ; 
it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  one  who  acts  a  part :  to 
joke  consists  not  only  of  words,  but  of  simple  actions, 
which  are  calcidated  tp  produce  mirth ;  it  is  peculiariy 
applicable  to  the  social  mtercourse  of  friends :  to  Tnake 
game  of  consists  more  of  laughter  than  any ;  it  has 
not  the  ingenuity  of  the  jest,  nor  the  good-nature  of 
the  joke;  it  is  the  part  of  the  fool  who  wishes  to  make 
others  appear  what  ne  himself  really  is :  to  sport  with 
or  to  muke  sport  of,  consists  not  only  of  simple 
actions,  but  of  conduct;  it  is  the  error  of  a  weak 
mind  that  docs  not  know  how  to  set  a  due  value  on 
any  thing ;  the  fool  sports  with  his  reputation,  when 
he  risks  the  loss  of  it  for  a  bauble. 


TO  SCOFF,  GIBE,  JEER,  SNEER. 

•S'co^  comes  (tarn  the  Greek  o-uiffTM  to  deride ;  gibe 
and  jeer  are  connected  with  the  word  gabble  and 
jabber,  denoting  an  unseemly  mode  of  speech ;  sneer 
IS  connected  with  sneeze  and  nose,  the  monbcr  by 
which  sneering  is  perfimned. 

Scoffing  is  a  general  term  for  expvessiiig  coDtempt.; 
we  may  scoff' taSier  hjr  gibes,  jeers,  or  «neer8 ;  or  we 
may  scof  by  opprobrious  famgmgc  and  contemptwrns 
looks :  to  gibe,  jeer,  and  snea^^  are  persooii  acts  ;  the 
and  jeer  conrast  of  wonb  admeeaei  to  an  ni- 
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dtvidiMd:  die  fmoer  hai  most  of  iU-nature  and 
reproach  in  it : 

Where  town  and  country  vicars  flock  in  tribes, 
Secttt^d  by  numbers  from  the  laymen's  gibes.    Swift. 

The  laMer  has  vwe  of  ijtiiettle  at  satiae  in'  it,i 

Jfida*,  ezpos'd  to  all  thar  Jeers, 

Had  iMt  Us  art,  and  keptms  ears.    'BwfrT. 

thej  ve  both,  however,  applied  to  the  actions  of 
nilgar  people,  who  practise  their  coarse  jokes  on  each 
«d*er; 

Sbewd  fellows  and  sudi  areh  wags !  A  tribe 
Tbat  meet  &r  votiiing  but  to  gibe.    Swift. 

'  Th&t  jeering  demeanour  is  a  quality  of  great  offence 
to  others,  and  danger  towards  a  man''8  sdf.'  Loan 
Wentwokth.  iS'c^and  «teer  are  directed  either  to 
persons  or  things  as  the  object ;  g^e  and  jeer  only 
towards  persons :  scoff'  is  taken  only  in  the  proper 
sense ;  sneer  derives  its  mining  firom  the  literal  act 
<^  sneering :  the  scoffer  speaks  lightly  of  that  which 
deserves  serious  attention ; 


The  fop,  with  learafaig  at  defiance. 
Scoff's  at  the  pedant  and  the  science. 


Gay. 


The  aneerer  speaks  either  actually  widi  a  sneer,  or  as 
it  were  by  implication  with  a  sneer ;  *  There  is  one 
short  passage  still  remaining  (of  Alexis  the  poet's) 
which  conveys  a  sneer  at  Pythagoras.'  Cumbebland. 
The  scqffkrs  at  religion  set  at  nought  all  thoughts  of 
decorom,  they  openly  avow  the  mtle  estimation  in 
which  tibey  hold  it ;  toe  sneerers  at  religion  are  more 
sly,  but  not  less  malignant ;  they  wish  to  treat  religion 
with  contempt,  but  not  to  bring  themselves  into  the 
contempt  they  deserve ; 

And  tmeers  as  learnedly  as  they, 

Uke  femdes  o'er  their  morning  tea.    Swift. 


TO  DISPARAGE,  DETRACT,  TRADUCE, 
DEPRECIATE,  DEGRADE,  DECRY. 

Disparage,  compoonded  of  dis  and  parage,  firom 
par  eqnal,  signifies  to  make  unequal  or  below  what  it 
ought  to  be ;  detract,  in  Latin  detractum,  participle 
of  detraho,  from  de  and  traho  to  draw  down,  signifies 
to  set  a  thing  below  its  real  value ;  traduce,  in  Latin 
traduce  or  transduce,  signifies  to  carry  from  one  to 
another  that  which  is  unfavorable ;  depreciate,  from  the 
Latin  j>retium,  a  price,  signifies  to  bring  down  the  price; 
d^rade,  compounded  of  de  and  grcuie  or  gradus  a 
step,  d^ree,  signifies  to  bring  a  degree  or  step  lower 
than  one  has  been  before ;  decry  signifies  literally  to 
ciy  down. 

The  idea  of  lowering  the  value  of  an  object  is 
common  to  all  these  woras,  which  differ  in  the  circum- 
stances and  object  of  the  acdon.  Disparagement  is 
the  most  indefinite  in  the  manner:  detract  and  tra- 
duce  are  specific  in  the  forms  by  which  an  object  is 
towered:  disparagement  respects  the  mental  endow. 


ments  and  qualifications:  detract  and  traduce  ace 
said  of  the  moral  character ;  the  former,  hwwev«r,  in 
a  less  specific  manner  than  the  latter.  We  disparage 
a  man's  po^ormance  by  speaking  slightingly  of  it: 
we  detract  from  the  merits  cf  a  person  by  ascrSnag 
his  success  to  chance ;  we  traduee  him  by  handing 
about  tales  that  are  unfavourable  to  his  reputation : 
thus  authors  are  apt  to  disparage  the  writings  of  dieir 
rivab ;  <  It  is  a  hard  and  nice  sdbfject  for  a  man  to 
speak  of  himsdf ;  it  grates  Us  own  heart  to  say  any 
thing  of  disparagement,  and  the  reader's  ears  to  hear 
any  thing  of  praise  from  him.'  Cowunr.  A  persoQ 
may  detract  from  the  skill  of  anotiier ;  <  I  hav* 
very  oltea  been  tempted-  to  write  invectives  npvn 
those  who  have  detroicded  from  ray  wo^s ;  but  I  \aik 
npon  it  as  a  pecuUar  happiness  that  I  have  abrwa 
hindered  my  resentments  from  proceeding  to  tms 
extremity.'  Addison.  Or  he  may  traduce  him  by 
relating  scandalous  reports ;  <  Both  Homer  and  Virgd 
had  their  compositions  usurped  by  odiers ;  both  were 
envied  and  traduced  during  their  fives.'  Walsh. 

To  disparage,  detract,  and  traduce,  can  be  allied 
only  to  persons,  or  that  which  is  personal ;  deppeetate, 
degrade,  and  decry,  to  whatever  is  an  object  of 
esteem ;  we  depreciate  and  degrade,  therefore,  thin^ 
•8  well  as  persons,  and  decry  things :  to  depreciate  is, 
however,  not  so  strong  a  term  as  to  degrade ,-  for  the 
language  which  is  employed  to  depreciate  will  be  mild 
compared  with  that  used  for  degrading:  we  may 
depreciate  an  object  by  implication,  or  in  indirect 
terms ;  but  harsh  and  unseemly  epithets  are  employed 
for  degrading ;  thui  a  man  may  be  said  to  depreaate 
human  nature,  who  does  not  r^resent  it  as  capable  of 
its  true  elevation;  he  degrades  it  who  sinks  it  below 
the  scale  of  rationality.  We  may  depreciate  or  de- 
grade an  individual,  a  language,  and  the  like;  we 
decry  measures  and  principles  :  the  two  former  are  an 
act  of  an  individual ;  the  latter  is  properly  the  act  of 
many.  Some  men  have  such  perverted  notions  that 
they  are  dways  depreciating  whatever  is  esteemed 
excellent  in  the  world ;  '  The  business  of  our  modish 
French  authors  is  to  depreciate  human  nature,  and 
consider  it  under  its  worst  appearances.'  Admson. 
They  whose  interests  have  stdned  all  fedings  of  hu- 
manity have  degraded  the  poor  Africans,  in  order  to 
justify  the  enslaving  of  them ;  '  Akenside  certainly 
retained  an  unnecessary  and  outrageous  seal  for  wbwt 
he  called  and  thought  hberty  ;  a  lietX  which  sometimea 
disguises  from  the  worid  an  envious  desire  of  phin- 
derm^  wealth,  or  degrading  greatness.'  Johnson. 
Political  partisans  commonly  decry  the  measures  of 
one  party,  in  order  to  exalt  those  ot  another ;  *  Ite- 
rant men  are  very,  subject  to  decry  those  beauties  m  a 
celebrated  woric  which  they  have  not  eyes  to  disoever.' 
Addison.. 


TO   DISPARAGE,   DEROGATE,  DEGRADE. 

Disj^age  and  decade  have  the  same  meaning  at 
given  m  the  preceding  article ;  derogate,  in  Latin  de. 
i2 
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rogatus,  firom  derogo  to  repeal  in  part,  dgmfies  to  take 
from  a  thing.  ^ 

Disparage  is  here  employed,  not  ae  the  act  of  per- 
sons, but  of  things,  in  vhich  case  it  is  allied  to 
dentate,  but  retains  its  indefinite  and  general  sense 
as  before :  circumstances  may  disparage  the  perform- 
ances of  a  writer;  or  they  may  derogate  from  the 
honors  and  dignities  of  an  individual :  it  would  be  a 
high  disparagement  to  an  author  to  have  it  known 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  plagiarism ;  it  derogates 
from  the  dignity  of  a  magistrate  to  take  part  in 
popular  measures.  To  degrade  is  here,  as  in  the 
former  case,  a  much  stronger  expression  than  the  other 
two :  whatever  disparages  or  derogates  does  but  take 
away  a  part  from  the  value ;  but  whatever  degrades 
ranks  it  many  degrees  in  the  estimation  of  those  in 
whose  eyes  it  is  degraded ;  in  this  manner  religion  is 
degraded  by  the  low  arts  of  its  enthusiastic  professors ; 
'  Of  the  nund  that  can  deliberately  pollute  itself  with 
ideal  wickedness,  for  the  sake  of  spreading  the  con- 
ta^on  in  society,  I  wish  not  to  conceal  or  excuse  the 
depravity.  Such  degradation  of  the  dignity  of 
^nius^  cannot  be  contemplated  but  with  grief  and 
indignation.^  Johnson.  Whatever  may  tend  to  the 
disparagement  of  a  religious  profession,  does  injury 
to  the  cause  of  truth ;  '  ^Tis  no  disparagement  to 
philosophy,  that  it  cannot  deify  us.'  Glanville. 
Whatever  derogates  from  the  dignity  of  a  man  in  any 
office  b  apt  to  degrade  the  office  itself;  '  I  think  we 
may  say,  without  derogating  from  those  wonderful 
penormances  (the  Iliad  and  ^neid),  that  there  is  an 
unquestionable  magnificence  in  every  part  of  Paradise 
Lost,  and  indeed  a  much  greater  than  coidd  have  been 
formed  upon  any  Pagan  system.''  Addison. 


TO  ASPERSE,  DETRACT,  DEFAME, 
SLANDER,  CALUMNIATE. 

Asperse,  in  Latin  aspersus,  participle  of  aspergo 
to  sprinkle,  signifies  in  a  moral  sense  to  stain  with 
spots;  detract  has  the  same  signification  as  nven 
under  the  head  of  Disparage;  defame,  in  Latin 
defamo,  compounded  of  the  privative  de  and  fama 
fame,  signifies  to  deprive  or  reputation;  slander 
is  doubdess  connected  with  the  words  slur,  sully,  and 
aoU,  signifying  to  stain  with  some  spot ;  calumniate, 
from  the  Latin  calumnia,  and  the  Hebrew  oVa 
infamy,  signifies  to  load  with  in&my. 

AU  these  terms  denote  an  effort  made  to  injure  the 
character  by  some  representation.  Asperse  and  de- 
tract mark  an  indirect  representation ;  defame,  slander, 
and  calumniate,  a  positive  assertion. 

To  asperse  is  to  fix  a  stain  on  a  moral  character ;  to 
detract  is  to  lessen  its  merits  and  excelleaces.  Asper- 
sions always  imply  something  bad,  real  or  supposed ; 
detractions  are  tuways  founded  on  some  supposed 
good  in  the  object  that  is  detracted:  to  defame  is 
openly  to  advance  some  serious  charge  against  the 
(£aracter :  to  slander  is  to  expose  the  faults  of  another 
in  his  absence:    to  calumniate  is  to  communicate 


secretly,  or  otherwise,  circumstances  to  the  injury  of 
another. 

Aspersions  and  detractions  are  never  positive  false- 
hoods, as  they  never  amount  to  more  than  insinua- 
tions; defamation  is  the  public  communication  of 
facts,  whether  true  or  false :  slander  involves  the  dis- 
cussion of  moral  qualities,  and  is  consequently  the 
declaration  of  an  opinion  as  well  as  the  communication 
of  a  fact :  calumny,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  positive 
communication  of  circumstances  known  by  the  narrator 
at  the  time  to  be  false.  Aspersions  are  the  effisct  of 
maUce  and  meanness;  they  are  the  resource  of  the 
basest  persons,  insidiously  to  wound  the  characters  of 
those  whom  they  dare  not  openly  attack:  the  most 
virtuous  are  exposed  to  the  maligmty  of  the  asperser; 
'  It  is  certain,  and  observed  by  tne  wisest  writers,  that 
there  are  women  who  are  not  nicely  chaste,  and  men 
not  severely  honest,  in  all  families ;  therefore  let  those 
who  may  be  apt  to  raise  aspersions  upon  ours,  please 
to  ^ve  as  an  impartial  account  of  their  own,  and  we 
shall  be  satisfied.  Steele.  Detraction  is  the  effect 
of  envy :  when  a  man  is  not  disposed  or  able  to  follow 
the  example  of  another,  he  strives  to  detract  from  the 
merit  of  nis  actions  by  questioning  the  purify  of  his 
motives  :  distinguished  persons  are  the  most  exposed  to 
the  evil  tongues  o£ detractors ;  'What  made  their  enmify 
the  more  entertaining  to  all  the  rest  of  their  sex  was, 
that  in  their  detraction  from  each  other,  neither  could 
fall  upon  terms  which  did  not  hit  herself  as  much  as 
her  adversary.'*  Steele.  Defamation  is  the  conse- 
quence of  personal  resentment,  or  a  busy  interference 
with  other  men's  affairs ;  it  is  an  unjustifiable  exposure 
of  their  errors  or  vices,  which  is  often  visited  with  the 
due  vengeance  of  the  law  upon  the  offender ;  '  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  pleasure  a  man  takes  in  a  defama- 
tory libel.  Is  it  not  a  heinous  sin  in  the  sight  of  God  ?"" 
Addison.  Slander  arises  either  firom  a  mischievous 
temper,  or  a  gossipping  humour ;  it  is  the  resource  of 
ignorant  and  vacant  minds,  who  are  in  want  of  some 
serious  occupation :  the  slanderer  deals  unmercifully 
with  his  neighbour,  and  speaks  without  regard  to 
truth  or  falsehood ; 

Slander,  that  worst  of  poisons,  ever  finds 

An  easy  entrance  to  ignoble  minds.    Hekvey.. 

Calumny  is  the  worst  of  actions,  resulting  from  the 
v/orst  of  motives ;  to  injure  the  reputation  of  another 
by  the  sacrifice  of  truth,  is  an  accumulation  of  guilt 
wnich  is  hardly  exceeded  by  any  one  in  the  whole 
catalogue  of  vices ;  '  The  way  to  silence  calumny, 
says  Bias,  is  to  be  always  exercised  in  such  things  as 
are  praiseworthy.''  Addison.  Slanderers  and  calum- 
niators are  so  near  a  kin,  that  they  are  but  too  often 
found  in  the  same  person :  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
when  the  slanderer  has  exhausted  all  his  surmises  and 
censure  upon  his  neighbour,  he  will  not  hesitate  to 
calumniate  him  rather  than  remain  silent. 

If  I  speak  slightingly  of  my  neighbour,  and  in- 
sinuate any  thing  against  the  purity  of  his  principles, 
or  the  rectitude  of  nis  conduct,  I  asperse  him :  if  he 
be  a  cliaritable  man,  and  I  ascribe  his  charities  to  a 
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s^di  motaye,  or  otherwise  take  away  firom  the  merit 
of  hk  conduct,  I   am   guilty   of   detraction:    if    I 

foUish  any  thing  openly  that  injures  his  reputation, 
am  a  defamer:  if  I  communicate  to  others  the 
leprats  that  are  in  circulation  to  his  disadvantage,  I 
am  a  slanderer :  if  I  fabricate  any  thing  myself  and 
wpxtA.  it  abroad,  I  am  a  oeUvmnMUor. 


TO  ABASE,  HUMBLE,  DEGRADE, 
DISGRACE,  DEBASE. 

To  cJxiae  expresses  the  strongest  degree  of  self- 
humiliation,  firom  the  French  abaisaer,  to  bring  dovn 
or  make  low,  which  is  compounded  of  the  intensive 
syllable  a  or  ad  and  baisaer  from  baa  low,  in  Latin 
basis  the  base,  which  is  the  lowest  put  of  a  column. 
It  is  at  present  used  principally  in  me  Scripture  lan- 
guage, or  in  a  metaphorical  style,  to  imply  tne  laying 
adde  all  the  high  pretensions  which  distinguish  us 
from  our  fellow  creatines,  the  descending  to  a  state 
comparatively  low  and  mean;  to  humble,  in  French 
humilier,  from  the  Latin  kumUia  humble,  and  humus 
the  ground,  naturally  marks  s  prostration  to  the 
ground,  and  figuratively  a  lowering  the  thoughts  and 
feelings.  According  to  the  principles  of  Christianity 
whoever  abaseth  himself  shall  be  exalted,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  same  principles  whoever  reflects  on  his  own 
Vttleness  and  unworthincss  will  daily  httmble  himself 
before  his  Maker. 

To  degrade  (v.  To  disparage),  ragnifies  to  lower 
in  the  estimation  of  others.  It  supposes  already  a 
state  of  elevation  either  in  outward  circumstances  or 
in  puUic  opinion;  disgrace  is  compounded  of  the 
privative  dis  and  the  noun  grace  or  favor.  To  dis- 
grace properly  implies  to  put  out  of  favor,  which  is 
always  attended  more  or  less  with  circumstances  of 
ignominy,  and  reflects  contempt  on  the  object ;  debase 
is  compounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  de  and  the 
adjective  base,  signifying  to  make  very  base  or  low. 

The  modest  man  abases  himself  by  not  insisting  on 
the  £stinctions  to  which  he  may  be  justly  entiuied ; 
the  penitent  man  humbles  himself  by  confessing  his 
errors;  the  man  of  rank  degrades  himself  by  a  too 
&miliar  deportment  with  his  inferiors;  he  disgraces 
himself  by  nis  meannesses  and  irregularities,  and  de- 
bases his  character  by  his  vices. 

We  can  never  be  abased  by  abasing  ourselves,  but 
■we  may  be  humbled  by  imseasonable  humiliations,  or 
improper  concessions ;  we  may  be  degraded  by  de- 
scending from  our  rank,  and  disgraced  by  the  exposure 
of  our  unworthy  actions. 

The  great  and  good  man  may  be  abased  and  hum- 
hied,  but  never  degraded  or  disgraced;  his  glory 
follows  him  in  his  abasement  or  humiliation ;  his 
greatness  protects  him  from  degradation,  and  hn 
virtue  shields  him  from  disgrace. 

'Tis  unmortality,  'tis  that  alone 

Amidst  life'*  pains,  abaaements,  emptiness. 

The  soul  can  comfort.    Young. 

My  soul  is  justly /ittfRi&<f  in  the  dust.    Rowb.  ' 


It  is  necessary  to  abase  those  who  will  exalt  them- 
selves ;  to  humble  those  who  have  lof^  opinions  of 
themselves ;  '  If  the  mind  be  curbed  and  humbled 
too  much  in  children ;  if  their  spirits  be  abased  and 
broken  much  by  too  strict  an  hand  over  them ;  they 
lose  all  their  vigour  and  industry.''  Locke.  Those 
who  act  inconsistently  with  their  rank  and  station  are 
frequently  degraded;  but  it  is  more  common  for 
others  to  be  unjustly  degraded  through  the  envy  and 
ill-will  of  their  inferiors ;  '  It  is  very  disingenuous  to 
level  the  best  of  mankind  with  the  worst,  and  for  the 
faults  of  particulars  to  degrade  the  whole  species.^ 
Hughes.  Folly  and  wickedness  bring  disgrace  on 
courts,  where  the  contrary  ought  to  be  round ; 

You'd  think  no  fools  dugraeed  the  former  reign. 
Did  not  some  grave  examples  still  remtun.    Pope. 

The  misuse  of  things  for  inferior  purposes  debase 
theur  value ;  '  It  is  a  kind  of  taking  God's  name  in 
vain,  to  debase  religion  with  such  mvolous  disputes.' 
Hooker. 

Of  all  these  terms  degrade  and  disgrace  are  the 
most  nearly  allied  to  eacn  other ;  but  the  former  has 
most  regard  to  the  external  rank  and  condition,  the 
latter  to  the  moral  estimation  and  character.  Whatever 
is  low  and  mean  is  degrading  for  those  who  are  not  of 
mean  condition ;  whatever  is  immoral  is  disgraceful 
to  all,  but  most  so  to  those  who  ought  to  know  better. 
It  is  degrading  tat  a  nobleman  to  associate  with  prize- 
fighters and  jockeys;  it  is  disgraceful  for  him  to 
countenance  the  violation  of  the  laws,  which  he  is 
bound  to  protect ;  it  is  degrading  for  a  clergynum  to 
take  part  in  the  ordinary  pleasures  and  occupations  <^ 
mankmd  in  general ;  it  is  disgraceful  for  him  to  in- 
dulge in  any  levities;  Domitian  degraded  himself  by 
the  amusement  which  he  chose  of  catching  flies;  he 
disgraced  himself  by  the  cruelty  which  he  mixed  with 
his  meanness ;  king  John  of  England  degraded  him- 
self by  his  mean  compliances  to  the  pope  and  the 
barons,  and  disgraced  himself  by  many  acts  of  in- 
justice and  cruelty. 

The  higher  the  rank  of  the  individual  the  greater 
his  degradation ;  the  higher  his  character,  or  the  more 
sacred  his  ofRce,  the  greater  his  disgrace,  if  he  act' 
inconsistently  with  its  dignity:  but  these  terms  are 
not  confined  to  any  rank  of  ufe ;  there  is  that  which 
is  degrading  and  disgraceful  for  every  person,  how- 
ever low  his  station ;  when  a  man  forfeits  that  which 
he  owes  to  himself,  and  sacrifices  his  independence  to 
his  vices,  he  degrades  himself ;  '  When  an  hero  is  to 
be  pulled  down  and  degraded  it  is  best  done  in  dog- 
gerel.' Addison.  '  So  deplorable  is  the  degradMHon 
of  our  nature,  that  whereas  before  we  bore  the  image 
of  God,  we  now  only  retain  the  image  of  men.'  South. 
He  who  forfeits  the  good  opinion  of  those  who  know 
him  is  disgraced,  and  he  who  fails  to  bestow  on  an 
object  the  favor  or  esteem  which  it  is  entitled  to  dis- 

S  races  it ;  '  We  may  not  so  in  any  one  kind  admire 
er,  that  we  disgrace  her  in  any  other;  but  let  all 
her  ways  be  according  unto  their  place  and  degree 
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adored.''  Hookes.  But  although  the  term  di^iraoe 
when  genendly  apjiUed  is  always  takea  in  a  bad  sense, 
yet  in  regard  to  individuals  it  may  be  taken  in  aa 
indifferent  sense ;  it  is  possible  to  be  diagraeed,  or  to 
lose  the  favor  of  a  patron,  through  his  csprice,  with- 
out atay  fault  on  tne  part  of  the  di^raoed  person; 
(  pyUps  died  honored  and  lamented,  before  any  part 
of  his  reputation  hod  withered,  and  bef<»e  his  patron 
St.  John  had  disgraced  him.^ 

Men  are  very  liable  to  err  in  their  judgements  on 
what  is  degrading  and  disgraceful ;  but  all  who  are 
anxious  to  uphold  the  station  and  character  in  which 
they  have  been  placed,  may  safely  observe  this  rule, 
that  nothing  can  be  so  degrading  as  the  violation  t£ 
truth  and  smcerity,  and  nothing  so  disgraceful  as  a 
breach  of  moral  rectitude  or  propriety. 

These  terms  may  be  employed  with  a  similar  dis> 
tinction  in  r^ard  to  things ;  a  thing  is  degraded  which 
(i31%  any  degree  in  the  scale  of  general  estimation; 

All  higher  knowledge,  in  her  presence,  falls 
Degraded.    Milton. 

A  thing  is  disgraced  when  it  becomes  or  is  made  less 
lovely  and  desirable  than  it  was ; 

And  where  the  vales  with  violets  once  were  crown'd. 
Now  knotty  burrs  and  thorns  disgrace  the  ground. 

DaVDEN. 


xXthsrs;  but  shame  and  eonfusion  are  aapposed  t* 
proceed  from  oursdves,  and  to  bt  incurred  only  I^ 
ifae    misconduct    which    they    furnish.''     HawxeSt 


,  WORTH. 


TO  ABASH,  CONFOUND,  CONFUSE. 

Abash  is  an  intensive  of  odmse,  signiiying  to  abase 
thoroughly  ui  spirit ;  confmmd  and  cmifuse  are  de- 
rived from  different  parts  of  the  same  Latin  verb 
confundo,  and  its  participle  confusus.  Canfundo  is 
compounded  of  con  and  fundo  to  pour  together.  To 
eonfotmd  and  confuse  then  signify  properly  to  melt 
together  or  into  one  mass  what  ought  to  be  £stinct; 
and  figuratively,  as  it  is  here  taken,  to  derange  the 
thoughts  in  such  manner  as  that  they  seem  melted 
together. 

Abash  expresses  more  than  confound,  and  confound 
more  than  confuse;  shame  contributes  greatly  to 
abashment ;  what  is  sudden  and  unaccountable  serves 
to  confound ;  bashfulness  and  a  variety  of  emotions 
give  rise  to  confusion. 

The  haughty  man  is  abashed  when  he  is  humbled 
in  the  eyes  of  others,  or  the  sinner  when  he  stands 
convicted;  *  If  Peter  was  so  abashed  when  Christ 
gave  him  a  look  after  his  denial ;  if  there  was  so  much 
dread  in  his  looks  when  he  was  a  prisoner ;  how  much 
^eater  will  it  be  when  he  sits  as  a  jud^.'  South. 
The  wicked  man  is  confounded  when  his  villany  is 
suddenly  detected ; 

Alas !  I  am  afraid  they  have  awaked. 

And  'tis  not  done :  til'  attempt,  and  not  the  deed. 

Confounds  us  I     Shaksfeabe. 

A  modest  person  may  be  confused  in  the  presence  of 
his  superiors;  '  The  various  evils  of  disease  and 
poventy,  pain  and  sorrow,  ace  frequently  derived  from 


Abash  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense :  neither  the 
scorn  of  fools,  nor  the  taunts  of  the  oppressor,  wiM 
abash  him  who  has  a  cooacieBCS  vcyd  of  offence  tp^ 
wards  God  and  man.  To  be  confounded  is  not  always 
the  consequence  of  guilt :  superstition  and  ignorance 
are  liable  to  be  confounded  oy  extraordinary  pheno- 
mena ;  and  Providence  sometimes  thinks  fit  to  con- 
found the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  by  signs  and  wonders, 
far  above  the  reach  of  human  comprehensicm.  Conr 
fumm  is  at  the  best  an  infirmity  more  or  less  excusa- 
Ue  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cause :  a  steady 
mind  and  a  clear  head  are  not  easily  confused,  but  per- 
sons of  quick  sensibility  cannot  alwa]^s  preserve  a 
perfect  collection  of  thought  in  trying  situations,  and 
diose  who  have  any  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  are 
not  very  hardened,  will  be  soon  thrown  into  confunan 
by  close  interrogatories. 


DISHONOR,  DISGRACE,  SHAME. 

Dishonor  implies  the  state  of  bong  without  honor, 
or  the  thing  which  does  away  honor ;  disgrace  signi- 
fies the  state  of  disgrace,  or  that  which  causes  the 
disgrace  (v.  Abase)  ;  shame  denotes  either  the  feeling 
of  being  ashamed,  or  that  which  causes  this  feelii^. 

Disgrace  is  more  than  dishonor,  and  less  than 
shame.  The  disgrace  is  applicable  to  those  who  are- 
not  sensible  of  the  dishonor,  and  the  shame  for  those 
who  are  not  sensible  of  the  disgrace.  The  tender 
mind  is  alive  to  dishonor :  those  who  yield  to  their 
passions,  or  are  hardened  in  their  vicious  courses,  are 
alike  insensible  to  disgrace  or  shame.  Dishorior  is 
seldom  the  consequence  of  any  offence,  or  offered  with 
any  intention  of  punishing ;  it  lies  mostly  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  individual.  Disgrace  and  shame 
are  the  direct  consequences  of  misconduct :  but  the 
former  applies  to  circumstances  of  less  importance 
than  the  latter ;  consequently  the  feeling  of  being  in 
disgrace  is  not  so  strong  as  that  of  shame.  A  citizen 
feels  it  a  dishonor  not  to  be  chosen  to  those  offices  of 
trust  and  honor  for  which  he  considers  himself 
eligible ;  it  is  a  disgrace  to  a  school-boy  to  be  placed 
the  lowest  in  his  class ;  which  is  heightened  into 
shame  if  it  brings  him  into  punishment ; 

Like  a  dull  actor  now, 

I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out 

Even  to  a  full  diigrace.    Suakspease. 

*  I  was  secretly  concerned  to  see  human  nature  in  so 
much  wretchedness  and  disgrace,  but  could  not  for- 
bear smiling  to  hear  Sir  Roger  advise  the  old  wcnnan 
to  avoid  m\.  communications  with  the  deviL^  Ad- 
dison. 

The  fear  of  dishonor  acts  as  a  laudable  stimulus  to 
the  discharge  of  one's  duty ;  the  fear  of  disgrace  or 
shame  serves  to  pevent  the  commission  of  «ices  or 
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ctimes.  A  soldier  feels  it  a  diahoher  not  to  be  placed 
at  tiie  post  of  danger ; 

lis  no  t&honom-  for  the  brave  to  dfe.    Dkydbw. 

But  ke  is  not  yvays  sufficiently  alive  to  the  diagrace 
of  bong  pulii^ed,  nor  is  he  deterred  from  Us  irregu- 
larities  Hi^  the  open  ttuune  to  which  he  is  sonetimes 
put  in  the  presence  of  his  fdlow-soldiers; 

Where  the  proud  theatres  disclose  the  scene 
Which  faiterwoTen  Britons  seem  to  raise. 
And  show  tlie  triumph  which  their  Aame  displays. 

Dkydbm. 

As  c^thets  these  terms  likewise  rise  in  sense,  and  are 
cBstingui^ted  by  other  characteristicB :  a  diahonorable 
action  is  th«t  which  vidates  the  principles  of  honor ; 
a  diagmeefal  action  is  that  which  reflects  diagrace ;  a 
aham^ui  action  is  that  of  which  one  ought  to  be  fully 
aahamed:  it  is  very  diahonorable  for  a  man  not  to 
keep  his  word,  or  for  a  soldier  not  to  maintain  his 
post; 

He  did  diskoMuniiU  find 
Those  artides  wliich  did  our  state  decrease.  Vaviku 

It  is  very  diagraceful  for  a  gentleman  to  associate 
widi  those  who  are  his  inferiors  in  statimi  and  educa- 
tion ;  '  Masters  most  correct  their  servants  with 
gentleness,  prudence,  and  mercy,  not  with  upbraiding 
and  diagractful  language.'  Tayloe  {Hoiy  Living 
It  »  very  akmmtful  for  a  gentleaan  to  use  his  rank 
and  iwfluente  over  the  lower  orders  only  to  midead 
them  from  their  duty ; 

This  aB  through  that  gredt  prince's  pride  did  fall, 
And  came  to  ikamefkl  end.    Sfensbs. 

A  person  is  likewise  said  to  be  diahonorable  who  is 
disposed  to  bring  dishonor  upon  himself;  but  things 
cmj  are  diagraceful  at  ahamefiU :  a  diahonorable 
man  rwaders  himself  an  outcast  among  his  equals ;  he 
must  then  descend  to  his  inferiors,  among  whom  he 
may  become  {vaSaas  with  the  diagraceful  and  the 
ahanefiil :  men  of  cultivation  are  alive  to  what  is  dia- 
honorable ;  men  of  all  stations  are  alhre  to  that  which 
is  for  them  diagraceful,  or  to  that  which  is  in  itself 
abamefid  :  the  sense  of  what  is  diahonorable  is  to  the 
superior  what  the  sense  of  the  diagraceful  is  to  the 
interior;  but  the  sense  of  what  is  ahameful  is  inde- 
psndeut  of  rank  or  station,  and  forms  a  part  of  that 
moral  sense  which  is  inherent  in  the  breast  of  every 
rational  creature.  Whoever  therefore  cherishes  in 
himself  a  lively  sense  of  what  is  diahonorable  at  dia- 
graceful is  tolerably  secure  of  never  committing  any 
thing  tliat  is  ahameful. 


DISCREDIT,  DISGRACE,  REPROACH, 
SCANDAL. 

Ditcrtdit  siMifies  die  loss  of  credit ;  diagraee,  the 
Kms  of  grace,  nvor,  or  esteem ;  reproach  stands  for 
tfaa  thiair  that  deserves  to  be  reptwtched ;  aond  aeon- 
dal  fat  tWihiBg  thatgivss  aoandal  at  offeacs. 


The  conduct  of  men  in  their  various  relations  with' 
each  other  may  give  rise  to  the  unfavorable  sentiment 
which  is  expressed  in  common  by  these  torms.  Things 
are  sud  to  reflect  diacredit,  or  diagrace  to  bring  re- 
proach or  acondal,  on  the  individual.  These  terms 
seem  to  rise  in  sense  one  upon  the  other :  diagrace  is 
a  stronger  term  then  diacredit;  reproach  than  dia- 
grace ,-  and  aoandal  than  reproach. 

Diacredit  interferes  with  a  man''s  credit  or  respect- 
ability ;  diagrace  marks  him  out  as  an  object  of  un- 
favorable distinction ;  reproach  makes  him  a  subject 
of  reproachful  conversation ;  acandal  makes  him  an 
object  of  onence  or  even  abhorrence.  As  regularity 
in  hours,  regularity  in  habits  or  modes  of  living,  regu- 
larity in  payments,  are  a  credit  to  a  family ;  so  is  any 
deviation  from  this  order  to  its  diacredit:  as  moral 
rectitude,  kindness,  charity,  and  benevolence,  serve 
to  ensure  the  srood-will  and  esteem  of  men ;  so  do  in- 
stances of  umair  dealing,  cruelty,  inhumanity,  and 
an  unfeeling  temper,  tend  to  tne  diagrace  of  the 
offender :  as  a  life  of  distinguished  virtue  or  particular 
instances  of  moral  excellence  may  cause  a  man  to  be 
8p<^en  of  in  strong  terms  of  commendation  ;  so  will 
flagrant  atrocities  or  a  course  of  immorality  cause  his 
name  and  himself  to  be  the  general  subject  of  re- 
proach :  as  the  profession  of  a  Christian  with  a  con- 
sistent practice  is  the  greatest  ornament  which  a  man 
can  put  on :  so  is  the  profession  with  an  inconsutent 
practice  the  greatest  deformity  that  can  be  witnessed ; 
It  is  calculated  to  bring  a  acandal  on  relinon  itself  in 
the  eves  of  those  who  do  not  know  and  feel  its  intrinsic 
excellences. 

Diacredit  d^nds  much  on  the  character,  circum- 
stances, and  situation  of  those  who  diacredit  and 
those  who  are  diacredited.  Those  who  are  in  respon- 
sible situations,  and  have  had  ccmfidence  reposed  in 
them,  must  have  a  peculiar  guard  over  their  conduct 
not  to  bring  diacredit  on  themselves  :  diagrace  depends 
on  the  temper  ci  men's  minds  as  well  as  collateral  cir- 
cumstances ;  where  a  nice  sense  of  moral  propriety  is 
prevalent  in  any  community,  diagrace  inevitably 
attaches  to  a  deviation  from  good  morals.  Repromch 
and  acandal  refer  more  immediately  to  the  nature  of 
the  actions  than  the  character  of  the  persons ;  the 
former  being  employed  in  gefiend  matters ;  the  latter 
mostly  in  a  religions  apf^cation :  it  is  greatly  to  the 
diacredit  of  all  heads  of  public  institutions,  when  they 
allow  of  abuses  that  interfere  with  the  good  order  m 
the  establishment,  or  divert  it  ftam  its  <Mriginal  pur- 
pose ;  '  Tis  the  duty  c^  every  Christian  to  be  con- 
CfMed  for  the  reput»tion  or  discredit  his  fifb  may 
bring  (HI  his  profession.''  Rogeks.  '  When  a  man  is 
made  up  wholly  of  the  dove  without  the  least  grain  of 
the  serpent  in  Ms  composition,  he  becomes  ricuculous 
in  many  circimntniecs  oi  his  IMe,  and  very  often  dia- 
credUa  his  best  actionB.'  Addison.  In  Sparta  the 
sl^htest  intemperance  reflected  great  di^ace  on  the 
omnder; 

And  her  whaae  sAuence  disdain'd  a  plaoe^ 
Brib'd  by  a  tiUe^  makes  it »  disgraee,    Baown. 
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In  the  present  age,  when  the  vievrs  of  men  on  Christ- 
ianity and  its  duties  are  so  much  more  enlightened 
than  they  ever  were,  it  is  a  reproach  to  any  nation 
to  continue  to  traffic  in  the  blood  of  its  fellow  crea- 
tures ;  '  The  cruelty  of  Mary's  persecution  equalled 
the  deeds  of  those  tyrants  who  have  been  the  reproach 
to  human  nature/  Robektson.  The  blasphemous 
indecencies  of  which  relimous  enthusiasts  are  Ruilty  in 
the  excess  of  their  zeal  is  a  scandal  to  i£  sooer- 
minded  Christians ; 

His  lustful  orgies  he  enlarged 
Even  to  the  hill  of  scandal,  by  the  grove 
Of  Moloch  homicide.    Milton. 


INFAMOUS,  SCANDALOUS. 

Infatrums,  like  infamy  (v.  Infamy),  is  applied  to 
both  persons  and  things;  scandalous,  or  causing 
scandal,  only  to  things  :  a  character  is  infamous,  or  a 
transaction  is  infamous ;  but  a  transaction  only  is 
scandalous.  Infamous  and  scandalous  are  both 
said  of  that  which  is  calculated  to  excite  great  dis- 
pleasure in  the  minds  of  all  who  hear  it,  and  to 
degrade  the  offenders  in  the  general  estimation ;  but 
the  infamotis  seems  to  be  that  which  produces  greater 
publicity,  and  more  general  reprehension,  than  the 
scandalous,  consequently  is  that  which  is  more  serious 
in  its  nature,  and  a  greater  violation  of  good  morals. 
Many  of  the  leaders  in  the  French  revolution  ren- 
dered themselves  infamous  by  their  violence,  their 
rapine,  and  their  murders ;  '  There  is  no  crime  more 
it^amous  than  the  violation  of  truth.'  Johnson.  The 
tnck  which  was  played  upon  the  subscribers  to  the 
South  Sea  Company  was  a  scandalous  fraud ;  '  It  is 
a  very  great,  though  sad  and  scandalous  truth,  that 
rich  men  are  esteemed  and  honoured,  while  the  ways 
by  which  they  grow  rich  are  abhorred.''  South. 


INFAMY,  IGNOMINY,  OPPROBRIUM. 

Infamy  is  the  opposite  to  good  fame ;  it  consists  in 
an  evil  report ;  ignominy,  from  nomen  a  name,  signi- 
fies an  ill  name,  a  stained  name ;  opprobrium,  a  Latin 
word,  compoimded  of  op  or  ob  ana  probrum,  signifies 
the  highest  degree  of  reproach  or  stain. 

The  idea  of  discredit  or  disgrace  in  the  highest 
possible  degree  is  common  to  all  these  terms :  but 
infamy  is  that  which  attaches  more  to  the  thing  than 
to  the  person ;  ignominy  is  thrown  upon  the  person ; 
and  opprobriian  \b  thrown  upon  the  agent  rather  than 
the  action. 

The  infamy  causes  either  the  person  or  thing  to  be 
iU  spoken  of  by  all ;  abhorrence  of  both  is  expressed 
by  every  mouth,  and  the  ill  report  spreads  from  mouth 
to  mouth  :  ignominy  causes  the  name  and  the  person 
to  be  held  in  contempt ;  and  to  become  debased  in  the 
^es  of  others :  opprobrium  causes  the  person  to  be 
spoken  of  in  severe  terms  of  reproach,  and  to  be 


shunned  as  something  polluted.  The  infamy  of  a 
traitorous  proceeding  is  increased  by  the  addition  of 
ingratitude ;  the  ignominy  of  a  pubhc  punishment  is 
increased  by  the  wickedness  of  the  offmder ;  op- 
probrium sometimes  falls  upon  the  innocent,  when 
drcumstances  seem  to  convict  them  of  guilt. 

Infamy  is  bestowed  by  the  public  voice ;  it  does 
not  belong  to  one  nation  or  one  age,  but  to  every  age : 
the  infamy  of  a  base  transaction,  as  the  massacre  of 
the  Danes  in  England,  or  of  the  Hugonots  in  France, 
will  be  handed  down  to  the  latest  posterity ;  ♦  The 
share  of  infamy  that  is  likely  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  each 
individual  in  public  acts  is  small  indeed.'  Bukke. 
Ignominy  is  brought  on  a  person  by  the  act  of  the 
magistrate :  the  public  sentence  of  the  law,  and  the 
infUction  of  that  sentence,  exposes  the  name  to  public 
scorn;  the  ignominy,  however,  seldom  extends  be- 
yond the  individuals  who  are  immediately  concerned 
m  it :  every  honest  man,  however  humble  his  station 
and  narrow  his  sphere,  would  fain  preserve  his  name 
(torn  being  branded  with  the  ignominy  of  either 
himself,  or  any  of  his  family,  sunerii^  death  on  the 
gallows ; 

For  strength  from  truth  divided,  and  from  just, 
lUaudable  nought  merits  but  dispraise. 
And  ignominy.    Milton. 

Opprobrium  is  the  judgement  passed  by  the  pub- 
lic; it  is  more  silent  and  even  more  confined  than 
the  infamy  and  the  ignominy;  individuals  are  ex- 
posed to  it  according  to  the  natiu%  of  the  imputations 
under  which  they  lie:  every  good  man  y/oxHA  be 
anxious  to  escape  the  opprobrium  of  having  forfeited 
his  integrity ; 

Nor  he  their  outward  only  with  the  skins 
Of  beasts,  but  inward  nakedness  much  more 
Opprohrioiu,  with  his  robe  of  righteousness 
Arraying,  cover'd  from  his  father's  sight.    Milton. 


TO  REVILE,  VILIFY. 

Revile,  from  the  Latin  vilis,  signifies  to  reflect 
upon  a  person,  or  retort  upon  him  that  which  is  vile : 
to  vilify,  signifies  to  make  a  thing  vile,  that  is,  to  set 
it  forth  as  vile. 

To  revile  is  a  personal  act,  it  is  addressed  directly 
to  the  object  of  offence,  and  is  addressed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  person  vile  in  his  own  eyes :  to 
vilify  is  an  indirect  attack  which  serves  to  make  the 
object  appear  vile  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Revile  is  said 
only  of  persons,  for  persons  only  are  reviled ;  but 
vilify  is  said  mostly  of  things,  for  thin^  are  often 
vilified.  To  revile  is  contrary  to  all  Christian  duty ; 
it  is  commonly  resorted  to  by  the  most  worthless,  and 
practised  upon  the  most  worthy  ; 


But  cluef  he  gloried  with  licentious  stile. 
To  lash  the  great,  and  monarchs  to  revik. 


Pope. 


To  vilify  'w  sddom  justifiable;. for  we  cannot  rt^j/y 
without  using  improper  language ;  it  is  seldom,  resorted 
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to  but  for  the  gratification  of  ill  natine ;  '  There  is 
nobody  so  weak  of  invention  that  cannot  make  some 
little  stories  to  vilify  his  enemy.''  Addison. 


REPROACH,  CONTUMELY,  OBLOQUY. 

Seproach  has  the  same  siniification  as  given  under 
To  Blame ;  conhtmekf,  mm  amtutneo,  that  is, 
contra  twneo,  signifies  to  svell  up  against ;  obloquy 
firom  ob  and  loquor,  sonifies  speaking  against  or  to  the 
disraiagement  of. 

The  idea  of  contemptuous  or  angry  treatment  of 
others  is  common  to  all  these  terms ;  but  reprwtch  is 
the  general,  contum^  and  obloquy  are  the  particular 
terms.  Reproach  is  either  deserved  or  undeserved ; 
Uie  name  of  Puritan  is  applied  as  a  term  of  reproach 
to  such  as  affect  greater  purity  than  others ;  the  name 
of  Christian  is  a  name  of  reproach  in  Turkey ;  but 
reproach  taken  absolutely  is  always  supposed  to  be 
undeserved,  and  to  be  itself  a  vice ; 

Has  fiw]  reprwKk  a  privilege  from  lieav'n  f    Pors. 

Contumely  is  always  undeserved;  it  is  the  insolent 
swelling  of  a  worthless  person  against  merit  in  dis- 
tress; our  Saviour  was  exposed  to  the  contumely  of 
the  Jews ;  '  The  royal  captives  followed  in  the  train, 
amidst  the  horrid  yells,  and  frantick  dances,  and  in- 
famous contumeliee,  of  the  furies  of  hell."  Bubke. 
Obloquy  is  always  supposed  to  be  deserved;  it  is 
applicable  to  those  whose  conduct  has  rendered  them 
objects  of  general  censure,  and  whose  name  therefore 
has  almost  become  a  reproach.  A  man  who  uses  his 
power  only  to  oppress  those  who  are  connected  with 
him  will  naturally  and  deservedly  bring  upon  himself 
much  obloquy;  '  Reasonable  moderation  hath  freed 
us  from  bdng  subject  unto  that  kind  of  obloquy, 
whereby  as  me  chturch  of  Rome  doth,  under  the 
colour  of  love  towards  those  things  which  lie  bwnless, 
maintain  eztremelv  most  hurtfiD  corruptions ;  so  we 
peradventure  might  be  upbraided,  that  under  colour 
of  hatred  towards  those  things  that  are  corrupt,  we 
are  on  the  other  side  as  extreme,  even  against  most 
harmless  ordinances.*  Hookek. 


REPROACHFUL,  ABUSIVE,  SCURRILOUS. 

Seproaehfuly  when  applied  to  the  person,  signifies 
fall  of  repriachee ;  when  to  the  thing,  desCTvug  of 
rmroocA :  abuaine  is  only  applied  totne  person,  sig- 
■i^ing  after  the  manner  of  abuse:  actttrihus,  from 
teurra  s  baffiKm,  is  employed  as  an  epithet  either  for 
persons  or  tlui^,  eignir^ing  using  eourrilityf  or  the 
unguage  of  a  buffoon.  The  conduct  of  a  person  is 
reproaehfitl  in  as  much  as  it  provokes  or  is  entitled  to 
we  reprmtches  of  others ;  the  language  of  a  person  is 
reproachful  when  it  abounds  in  reproachee,  ot  par- 
tues  <^  the  nature  of  a  reproach:  a  person  is  abuaine 
who  indulges  liimsdf  in  abuae  m  abuaive  language : 


and  he  is  acurriloua  who  adopts  acurriUty  or  acurri- 
lous  language. 

When  applied  to  the  same  object,  whether  to  the 
person  or  to  the  thing,  they  rise  in  sense:  the  re- 
proachful is  less  than  the  abusive,  and  this  than  the 
acurrUoua :  the  reproachful  is  sometimes  warranted 
by  the  provocation ;  but  the  tUnisive  and  acurriloua 
are  always  unwarrantable :  reproachful  language  may 
be  consistent  with  decency  and  propriety  of  speech, 
but  when  the  term  is  taken  absolutely  it  is  generally 
in  the  bad  sense ;  '  Honour  teaches  a  man  not  to  re- 
venge a  contumelious  or  reproachful  word,  but  to  be 
above  it'  South.  Abuaive  and  acurriloua  lanj^uage 
are  outrages  against  the  laws  of  good  breeding,  if  not 
of  morality ; 

Titus  envy  pleads  a  nat'ral  claim 

To  persecute  the  Muse's  fame. 

Our  poets  in  all  times  abutive. 

From  Homer  down  to  Pope  inclusive.    Swift. 

'  Let  your  mirth  be  ever  void  of  all  scurrility  and 
biting  words  to  any  man.*  Sik  Hembt  Sidney.  A 
parent  may  sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  address  an 
unruly  son  in  reproachful  terms ;  or  one  friend  may 
adopt  a  reproachful  tone  to  another ;  none  however, 
but  the  lowest  orders  of  men,  and  those  only  when 
their  angry  passions  are  awakened,  will  descend  to 
abuaioe  or  acurriloua  language. 


TO  REPROBATE,  CONDEMN. 

To  reprobate,  which  is  a  variation  of  reproach,  is 
much  stronger  than  to  condemn,  which  bears  the 
same  general  meaning  as  given  under  To  Blame ;  we 
always  condemn  when  we  reprobate,  but  not  xAce 
versd :  to  reprobate  is  to  condemn  in  strong  and  re- 
proachfid  language.  We  reprobate  all  measures 
which  tend  to  sow  discord  in  society,  and  to  loosen 
the  ties  by  which  men  are  bound  to  each  other; 
(  Simulation  (according  to  my  Lord  Chesterfield)  is 
by  no  means  to  be  reprobeUed  as  adianiise  for  chagrin 
or  an  engine  of  wit*  Mackenzie.  We  condemn  all 
disrespectful  language  towards  superiors ; 

I  see  the  rigbt,  and  I  approve  it  too  ; 

Condemn  tte  wrong,  and  yet  the  wnmg  pursue.  Tats. 

We  reprobate  only  the  thing ;  we  condemn  the  person 
also :  any  act  of  disobedience  in  a  child  cannot  be  too 
strongly  reprobated ;  a  person  must  expect  to  be  con- 
demned when  he  involves  himself  in  embarrassments 
through  his  own  imprudence. 


ABUSE,  INVECTIVE. 

Abuse,  which  from  the  Latin  abutor,  agnifying  to 
imure  by  improperly  uring,  is  here  taken  in  the  meta- 
phorical apimcation  for  ill-treatment  of  persons ;  invec- 
tive, from  the  Latin  imoeho,  signifies  to  bear  upon  or 
agabist    Harsh  and  unaeonly  censure  is  the  idea 
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common  to  these  terms  ;  bat  the  former  is  employed 
more  properly  against  die  person,  the  latter  agamst 
the  thing. 

Jbtue  k  addressed  to  the  mdividual,  and  nosdy  by 
tmid  of  mouth :  inveoHve  is  communicated  mostly  by 
writhig.  Abute  is  dictated  by  anger,  which  throws  off 
all  constraint,  and  violates  all  decency :  inoeoHve  is 
dictated  by  party  spirit,  or  an  intemperate  warmth  of 
feeling  in  matters  of  opinion.  Abuse  ia  always  re- 
sorted to  by  the  vulgar  in  their  private  quarrels : 
mveetive  is  the  ebulhlion  of  seal  and  Ul'^iatuie  in 
public  concerns. 

The  more  rude  and  ignorant  the  man,  the  more 
liable  he  is  to  indulge  in  abtue ;  <  At  an  entertain- 
ment given  by  Fisistratus  to  some  of  his  intimatea, 
Thrasippus,  a  man  of  violent  passion,  and  inflamed 
with  wme,  took  some  occasion,  not  recorded,  to  break 
out  into  the  most  violent  abme  and  insult.''  Cumber- 
land. The  more  restless  and  opiniated  the  par- 
tisan, whether  in  religion  or  politics,  the  more  ready 
he  is  to  deal  in  invective ;  <  This  is  the  true  way  of 
examining  a  libel ;  and  when  men  consider  that  no 
man  living  thinks  the  bettor  of  their  heroes  and 
patrons  for  the  panegyric  given  them,  none  can  think 
themselves  lessened  by  their  invective.''  Steele.  We 
must  expect  to  meet  with  abuse  from  the  vulgar  whom 
we  offend ;  and  if  we  are  in  h^h  stations,  our  conduct 
will  draw  forth  invective  from  busybodies  whom  spleen 
has  converted  into  oppositionists. 


DECLAIM,  INVEIGH. 


Declaim,  in  Latin  declamOy  that  is,  d«  and  clamo, 
signifies  literally  to  cry  in  a  set  form  of  words ;  inveigh 
is  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  given  in  the  preceding 
article. 

To  declaim  is  to  speak  dtther  for  m  against  a  person ; 
declaiming  is  in  all  cases  a  noisy  Mnd  of  oratory; 
'  It  is  usual  for  masters  to  make  their  boys  declcAm 
on  both  sides  of  an  argument.'  Swift.  To  vnceigh 
signifies  always  to  speak  against  the  object ;  in  this 
latter  application  public  men  and  public  measures  are 
subjects  for  the  Aeclaimer ;  private  incKviduals  affbrd 
subjects  for  inve^Mng;  the  former  i«  under  the 
iaflaenoe  t/£  particular  ^paioBs  or  pfrejudiees ;  the 
latter  is  the  firuit  of  personal  resentment  or  dis- 
pleasure: patriots  (as  they  are  called)  are  always 
declaiming  against  the  conouct  of  those  in  power,  or 
the  state  of  the  nation;  and  not  un&emiently  they 
profit  by  the  opportunity  of  indulging  their  private 
pique  by  invoking  against  particular  members  of 
the  government  who  have  disappointed  their  expecta- 
tions of  advancement.  A  declaimer  is  noisy ;  he  is  a 
man  of  words ;  he  tukst  long  and  loud  speeches ; 
<  Tully  (was)  a  good  orator,  yet  no  good  poet ;  Sal- 
lust,  a  good  luBtork^n^hOT,  but  no  good  deokdmer.'' 
F«TH£KiY.  An  inveightr  is  virulait  and  persenai; 
he  enters  into  private  detdts,  end  mfUa.  mdaimeM  hk 
MaligiMnt  feehngs  under  am  affisotcd  regard  tor  mor 
rality;     '  Ill-tempered   and   extntvagant    inveetioes 


against  papists,  nude  by  men  whose  persons  wanting 
authority,  as  much  as  ibta  speeches  do  reason,  do 
nothing  else  but  set  ui  edge  on  our  advenaries' 
sword.'  Jackson.  Although  both  these  words  may 
be  applied  to  moral  objects,  yet  declamations  are  more 
directed  towards  the  thing,  and  invectives  against  the 
person ;  '  The  grave  and  the  merry  have  equally 
thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  conclude,  either  with 
declamatory  complaints,  or  satirical  censures  of  female 
folly.'  Johnson. 

Scarce  w«re  the  Hodka  refresh'd  with  morning  dew. 
When  Damon  stretch'd  beneath  an  olive  shade, 
And  wildly  starinf  upward,  thus  inveigh'd 
Against  the  conscious  gods.     D&yden. 


TO  BLAME,  REPROVE,  REPROACH, 
UPBRAID,  CENSURE,  CONDEMN. 

Blame,  in  French  blamer,  probably  from  the  Greek 
/3E^xaju.fMu,  perfect  of  the  verb  ^Aaxrco  to  hurt,  signi- 
fpng  to  deal  harshly  with ;  reprove,  comes  from  the 
Latin  roprobo,  which  signifies  the  ecmtrary  <£  probo 
to  approve ;  reproach,  in  French  reprocher,  com- 
pounded of  re  and  proche,  proanmus  near,  signifies  to 
cast  back  upon  a  person ;  upbraid,  compounded  of  up 
or  upon  and  braid  or  breed,  signifies  to  hateh  against 
one ;  censure,  in  French  censure,  Latin  censura  the 
censorship,  or  the  office  of  censor ;  the  censor  being  a 
Roman  maj^strate,  who  took  cognizance  of  the  morals 
and  manners  of  the  people,  and  punished  offences 
against  either;  condemn,  in  French  condamner, 
Latin  condemno,  compounded  of  con  and  damno, 
from  damnum  a  loss  or  penalty,  signifies  to  sentence 
to  some  penalty. 

The  expression  of  one's  disapprobation  of  a  person, 
or  of  that  which  he  has  done,  is  the  common  idea  in 
the  signification  of  these  terms;  but  to  blame  ex- 
presses less  than  to  reprove.  We  simply  charge  with 
a  fault  in  blaming;  but  in  reproving  severity  is  mixed 
with  the  charge.  Reproach  expresses  more  than  either; 
it  is  to  blame  acrimoniously.  We  need  not  hesitate 
to  blame  as  occasion  may  require ;  but  It  is  proper  to 
be  cautious  how  we  deal  out  reproof  where  tne  neces- 
si^  of  the  case  does  not  fiilly  warrant  it ;  and  it  is 
highly  culpable  to  reproach  without  the  most  sub- 
stantial reason. 

To  U»me  and  reprom  are  the  acts  of  a  svpniw ; 
to  reproach,  upbraid,  that  of  an  equal :  to  censure 
and  eoademn  leave  the  relative  cosditioa  <^the  parties 
mdefiaed.  Masters  blame  or  reprove  ^m  servuits ; 
parents  th«ir  childseo;  friends  a»i  a^uaintwioM 
reproach  and  upbraid  each  other ;  persons  »C  all  ceoi- 
dmoas  may  cewi*re  «tt  be  oetuurad,  eondevm  et  be 
eondmnned,  ac(»rdu^  to  etieumstancss. 

Blame  and  reproef  are  dealt  out  on  every  ondinagry 
oecasioD;  reproa/A  and  wfbraid,  respect  f^ersonal 
mattaBB,  and  idways  titat  wtuch  aSSecXi  uw  moral  cha.- 
raeter;  omswre  and  eorndmnrndien  Me  provoked  by 
fiuUto  and  misoonduct  of  dMTermit  descr^tiaas. 
Every  &dt,  howeror  «nvifj,  may  oiqwse  a  pwsoa  i» 
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blamii  pcrtfeukriy  if  he  peafona  uy  office  for  the 
wvig^i  who  «re  never  ocniteiited ; 

Cbafe  not  diyself  about  the  rabble's  censure : 
Tbej  blame  or  praise,  but  as  one  leads  the  other. 

Pkowdb. 

Intentioiud  errors,  however  small,  seem  necessarily 
to  call  for  reproof,  and  yet  it  is  a  ma^  of  an  impe- 
rious temper  to  substitute  reproof  in  the  place  of  ad- 
monition, when  the  latter  might  possibly  answer  the 
puipoee ;  '  In  all  terms  of  reproof^  when  the  sentence 
appears  to  arise  from  personal  hatred  or  passion,  it  is 
not  then  made  the  cause  of  mankind,  but  a  misunder- 
standing between  two  persons/  Steele.  There  is 
nothing  which  provokes  a  reproach  sooner  than  ingra- 
titude, although  the  offender  is  not  entitled  to  so  much 
notice  from  the  ii\jured  person ; 

The  prince  replies :  "  Ah  cease,  divinely  fidr. 
Nor  add  rtpnaeket  to  the  wounds  I  bear.'    Pon. 

Mutual  vpbraidings  commonly  follow  between  those 
who  have  mutaaUy  contributed  to  their  misfortunes ; 

Hove  we  not  known  thee,  stare  !    Of  all  the  host. 
The  man  who  acts  the  least  upbraidi  the  most.    Pors. 

The  defective  execution  of  a  work  is  calcuUted  to 
draw  down  censure  upon  its  author,  particularly  if  he 
betray  a  want  of  modesty  ; 

Thou(^  ten  times  worse  themselves,  youll  irequent  view 
TlMSe  who  with  keenest  rage  wiU  eenturt  you.    Pitt. 

The  mistakes  of  a  j^eral,  or  a  minister  of  state,  will 
provoke  condemnation,  paiticularly  if  his  integrity  be 
called  in  question ; 

Thus  thev  in  mutual  accusation  spent 
The  fruitless  hours,  but  ndther  t/tM-eondemmng. 

Milton. 

Blame,  reproof,  and  upbraiding,  are  always  ad- 
dressed directly  to  the  individual  in  person ;  reproach, 
ceruure,  and  condemnation,  are  sometimes  conveyed 
through  an  indirect  channel,  or  not  addressed  at  all  to 
the  party  who  is  the  object  of  them.  When  a  master 
bUrniea  nis  servant,  or  a  parent  reproves  his  child,  or 
one  fnend  upbraids  another,  he  directs  his  discourse 
to  him  to  express  his  disapprobation.  A  man  will 
always  be  reproached  by  his  neighbours  for  the  vices 
he  commits,  however  he  may  fancy  himself  screened 
from  their  observation;  <  The  very  regret  of  being 
surpassed  in  any  valuable  quality,  by  a  person  of  the 
same  abilities  with  ourselves,  will  reproach  our  own 
lariness,  and  even  shame  us  into  imitation.^  Rogers. 
Writers  censitre  each  other  in  their  publications ; 

Men  may  ceruure  thine  (weakness) 
The  gentler,  if  severely  thou  exact  not 
More  strength  from  me,  than  in  diyself  was  found. 

MiLTOK. 

The  conduct  of  individuals  is  sometimes  condemned 
by  die  public  at  hb^ ;  <  They  who  approve  my  con- 
met  in  this  particular  are  much  more  numerous  than 
those  who  condemn  it.^  Spbctatob. 


Blame,  reproach,  upbraid,  and  eondemn,  may  be 
applied  to  ourselves ;  reproof  and  censure  are  ap]^ed 
to  others :  we  blame  ourselves  for  acts  of  imprudence ; 
our  consciences  reproach  us  for  our  wedmesses,  and 
upbraid  at  condemn  us  for  our  sins. 


REPREHENSION,  REPROOF. 

Personal  blame  or  censure  is  implied  by  both  these 
terms,  but  the  former  is  much  milder  than  the  latter. 
By  reprehension  the  personal  independence  Is  not  so 
sensibly  affected  as  in  the  case  of  reproof:  people  of 
all  ages  and  stations  whose  conduct  is  exposed  to  the 
investigation  of  others  ate  liable  to  reprehension  ;  but 
children  only  or  such  as  are  in  a  subordinate  capacity 
are  exposed  to  reproof.  The  reprehension  amounts 
to  little  more  than  pasang  an  unfavourable  sentence 
trpon  the  conduct  <k  anouier;  '  When  a  man  feels 
the  reprehension  of  a  friend,  seconded  by  his  own 
heart,  he  is  easQy  heated  into  resentment.'  Johnsok. 
Reproof  adds  to  the  reprehension  an  unfriendly  ad- 
dress  to  the  offender ;  '  There  is  an  oblique  way  of 
reproof  which  takes  off  from  the  sharpness  of  it.'' 
Steele.  The  master  of  a  schod  may  be  exposed  to 
the  reprehension  of  the  parents  for  any  supposed 
impropriety :  his  scholars  are  subject  to  his  frequent 
reproof. 

TO  CHECK,  CHIDE,  REPRIMAND, 
REPROVE,  REBUKE. 

Check  derives  its  figurative  signification  from  the 
check-mate,  a  movement  in  the  game  of  chess,  whereby 
one  stops  one's  adversai^  from  making  a  further 
move ;  whence  to  check  signifies  to  stop  the  course  of 
a  person,  and  on  this  occasion  by  the  exercise  of  au- 
thority ;  chide  is  in  Saxon  cidan,  probably  connected 
with  cyldan  to  scold ;  r^^mand  is  compounded  of 
the  privative  syllable  repn  and  mand,  in  Latin 
mando  to  commend,  signifying  not  to  commend; 
reprove,  in  French  reprouver,  Latin  reprobo,  is  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  syllable  re  and  probo,  sig- 
nifying  to  find  the  contrary  of  good,  that  is,  to  find 
bad,  to  blame ;  rebuke  is  compounded  of  re  and  buke, 
in  French  bouche  the  mouth,  signif3ring  to  stop  die 
mouth. 

The  idea  of  expressing  one's  disapprobation  of  a 
person's  conduct  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 

A  person  is  checked  that  he  may  not  continue  to  do 
what  is  (tensive ;  he  is  chidden  tot  what  he  has  d<Hie 
that  he  may  not  repeat  it :  impertinent  and  forward 
people  require  to  be  checked,  that  they  may  not 
become  intolerable ; 

I  hate  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments. 

And  virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride.  Milton. 

Thoi^htless  people  are  chidden  when  they  mve  hurt- 
fril  proofs  of  their  carelessness ;  *  What  had  he  to  do 
to  chide  at  me  ? '  ^slaksfeabe. 
k2 
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Pec^le  are  cheeked  by  ftctions  and  looks,  as  veil  as 
words; 

But  if  a  clam'rous  rile  plebeian  rose. 

Him  with  reproof  he  check'd,  or  tam'd  witli  blows. 

P0?B. 

They  aie  chidden  by  words  only :  a  timid  person  is 
earily  e/iecked ;  the  want  even  of  due  encouragement 
will  serve  to  damp  his  resolution :  the  young  are  per- 
pettially  falling  into  irregularities  whioi  require  to  be 
chidden; 

His  house  was  Imown  to  all  the  vagrant  train. 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  reliev'd  their  pain. 

Goldsmith. 

To  cfUde  marks  a  stronger  degree  of  displeasure 
than  reprimand,  and  reprimand  than  reprove  or 
rebuJte ;  a  person  may  chtde  or  reprimand  m  anger, 
he  reprovea  and  rdnueea  with  coolness :  great  offences 
call  forth  ehidinga ,-  omissions  or  mistakes  occasion  or 
require  a  reprimand;  '  This  sort  of  language  was 
very  severely  reprimanded  by  the  Censor,  who  told 
the  criminal"  that  he  spoke  in  contempt  of  the  court^* 
Addison  and  Steele.  Irregularities  of  conduct  rive 
rise  to  reproof;  '  He  who  endeavours  only  the  hap- 
piness oi  nim  whom  he  rmrooea,  will  always  have  the 
satisfaction  of  either  obtamin^  or  deserving  kindness.^ 
JoHNsoK.  Improprieties  of  behaviour  demand  rebuke ; 
<  With  all  the  infirmities  of  his  disciples  he  calmly 
bore ;  and  his  rebukes  were  mild  when  their  provo- 
cations were  great.''  Blaib. 

Chiding  and  reprimanding  are  employed  for  of- 
fences against  the  individual,  and  in  cases  where  the 
greatest  disparity  exists  in  the  station  of  the  parties ;  a 
child  is  chtd  by  his  parent ;  a  servant  is  rqmmanded 
by  his  master. 

Reproving  and  rebuking  have  less  to  do  with  the 
relation  or  station  of  the  parties,  than  with  the  nature 
of  the  oiFencd :  wisdom,  age,  and  experience,  or  a  spi- 
ritual mission,  rive  authority  to  reprove  or  rebuke 
those  whose  conduct  has  violated  any  law,  human  or 
divine  :  the  prophet  Nathan  reproved  king  David  for 
his  heinous  ofRences  against  his  Maker;  our  Saviour 
rebuked  Peter  for  his  presumptuous  mode  of  speech. 


to  every  spedes  cS  oSSeaee ;  charge  may  be  appfied  to 
crimes,  but  is  used  more  commonly  for  breaches  (^ 
moral  conduct;  we  accuse  a  person  of  murder;  we 
charge  him  with  dishonesty. 

Accuse  is  properly  a  formal  action ;  charge  is  an 
informal  action ;  criminals  are  accused,  and  their  ac- 
cusation is  proved  in  a  court  of  judicature  to  be  true 
or  false ;  '  The  Coimtess  of  Hertford,  demanding  an 
audience  of  the  Queen,  laid  before  her  the  wnole 
series  of  his  mother's  cruelty,  and  exposed  the  impro> 
bability  of  an  accusation,  by  which  ne  was  charged 
with  an  intent  to  commit  a  murder  that  could  produce 
no  advantage.''  Johnson  {Life  of  Savage).  Any  per- 
son may  be  charged,  and  me  charge  may  be  either 
substantiated  or  refuted  in  the  judgment  of  a  third 
person ;  •  Nor  was  this  irregularity  the  only  charge 
which  Lord  Tjrrconnel  brought  against  him.  Having 
given  him  a  collection  of  valuable  books  stamped 
with  his  own  arms,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see 
tiiem  in  a  short  time  exposed  for  sale.'  Johnson  {Life 
of  Savage). 

Impeach  and  arraign  are  both  species  of  accusing ; 
the  fomter  in  application  to  statesmen  and  state  con- 
cerns, the  latter  in  regard  to  the  general  conduct 
or  principles ;  with  this  difierence,  that  he  who  tm- 
peaches  only  asserts  the  guilt,  but  does  not  determine 
It ;  but  those  who  arraign  also  take  upon  themselves 
to  decide:  statesmen  are  impeached  for  misdemea- 
nors in  the  administration  of  government ;  '  Aris- 
t<^ton,  with  revengeful  cunning,  impeached  several 
courtiers  and  intimates  of  the  tyrant.  Cumberland. 
Kings  arraign  governors  of  provinces  and  subordinate 
princes,  and  in  this  manner  kings  are  sometimes  ar- 
raigned before  mock  tribunals :  our  Saviour  was 
arraigned  before  Pilate ;  and  creatures  in  the  madness 
of  presumption  arraign  their  Creator ;  '  O  the  inex- 
pressible horror  that  will  seize  upon  a  poor  sinner, 
when  he  stands  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  divine  justice.'' 
South. 


TO  ACCUSE,  CHARGE,  IMPEACH, 
ARRAIGN. 

Accuse,  in  Latin  occtMo,  compounded  of  ac  at  ad 
and  cuso  or  causa  a  cause  or  tnal,  signifies  to  bring 
to  trial ;  charge,  from  the  word  cargo  a  burden,  signi- 
fies to  lay  a  burden ;  impeach,  in  French  empecher 
to  hinder  or  disturb,  compounded  of  em  or  in  and  pes 
the  foot,  signifies  to  set  one's  foot  or  one''s  self  against 
another ;  arraign,  compounded  of  ar  or  ad  and  raign 
or  range,  signifies  to  range,'  or  set  at  the  bar  of  a 
tribund. 

The  idea  of  asserting  the  guilt  of  another  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms.  Accuse  in  the  proper  sense  is 
applied  particulariy  to  crimes,  but  it  u  also  applied 


TO  ACCUSE,  CENSURE. 

To  accuse  {v.  To  Accuse)  is  only  to  assert  the  guilt 
of  another ;  to  censure  {v.  To  Censure)  is  to  take 
that  guilt  for  granted.  We  accuse  only  to  make 
known  the  offence,  to  provoke  inquiry ;  we  censure  in 
order  to  inflict  a  punishment.  An  accusation  may  be 
false  or  true;  a  censure  mild  or  severe.  It  is  ex- 
tremely wrong  to  accuse  another  without  sufficient 
grounos;  '  If  the  person  accused  maketh  his  inno- 
cence plunly  to  appear  upon  his  trial,  the  accuser  is 
immediately  put  to  an  ignominious  death.'  Swift. 
But  still  worse  to  censure  him  without  the  most  sub- 
stantial grounds ;  '  A  statesman,  who  is  possest  of  real 
merit,  should  look  upon  his  political  censurers  with 
the  same  neglect  that  a  good  writer  regards  his  critics.' 
Addison. 

Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  accuse  another  of  ofioices 
which  he  knows  him  for  a  certainty  to  have  committed ; 
but  none  can  censure  who  are  not  authorised  by  their 
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age  or  ststum.  Aeetuing  ie  fiir  the  moet  port  em- 
pTojed  for  pid>lic  offences,  or  for  private  onfences  of 
much  greater  magnitude  than  thoae  which  call  for 
eenttitre ;  '  Mr.  Locke  acciuea  those  of  great  n^Ii- 
goice  who  discoiuse  of  moral  things  with  the  least  ob- 
scurity in  the  terms  the^  make  use  of.^  Budgell. 
'  If  any.  man  measure  his  words  by  his  heart,  and 
apeak  as  be  thinks,  and  do  not  express  more  kindness 
to  every  man  thim  men  usually  have  for  any  man,  he 
can  hardly  escape  the  censure  of  the  want  of  breeding." 
TnxoTsoN. 


TO  CENSURE,  ANIMADVERT,  CRITICISE. 

To  centure  (v.  To  Accuse)  expresses  less  than  to 
animadoeri  ot  criticise;  one  may  always  censure 
when  oae  animeulverts  ot  criHdses :  animadvert,  in 
Latin  tmimadcerto,  i  e.  animum  verto  ad,  signifies  to 
turn  the  mind  towards  an  object,  and,  in  this  case,  with 
the  view  of  finding  fault  with  it :  to  criticise,  &om  the 
Greek  Mfitn  to  juqge,  signifies  to  pass  a  judgment  upon 
another. 

To  censure  and  animadvert  are  both  personal,  the 
one  direct,  the  other  indirect ;  criticism  is  directed  to 
things,  and  not  to  persons  only. 

(insuring  consists  in  finding  some  fault  real  or 
supposed ;  it  refers  mostly  to  the  conduct  of  indivi- 
duals. Animadvert  consists  in  suggesting  some  error 
«r  impropriety ;  it  refers  mostly  to  matters  of  opinion 
and  dispute ;  criticism  ctmsists  in  minutely  examining 
die  intrinsic  characteristics,  and  appreciating  the  merits 
of  each  individually,  or  the  whole  collectively;  it 
refers  to  matters  of  science  and  learning. 

To  censure  requires  no  more  than  simple  assertion ; 
its  justice  or  propriety  often  rests  on  the  authority  of 
the  individual ;  '  Many  an  auAor  has  been  dejected 
at  the  censure  of  one  whom  he  has  looked  upon  as  an 
idiot.''  Addison.  Animadversions  require  to  be  ac- 
<xmipanied  with  reasons;  those  who  animadvert  on 
the  proceedings  or  opinions  of  others  must  state  some 
grounds  for  their  objections ;  '  I  wish,  Sir,  you  would 
do  us  the  favour  to  ammadnert  frequendy  upon  the 
false  taste  the  town  is  in,  with  relation  to  tne  plays  as 
well  as  operas.''  Steele.  Criticism  is  altogether  argu- 
mentative and  illustrative :  it  takes  nothing  for  granted, 
it  analyses  and  decomposes,  it  compares  and  combines, 
it  asserts  and  supports  the  assertions ;  *  It  is  ridiculous 
for  any  man  to  criticise  on  the  works  of  another,  who 
has  not  distinguished  himself  hy  his  own  performances." 
Addison. 

The  office  of  the  censurer  is  the  easiest  and  least 
honourable  of  the  three ;  it  may  be  assumed  by  ignor- 
ance and  impertinence,  it  may  be  performed  for  the 
purpose  of  indulging  an  an^  or  imperious  temper. 
The  task  of  animadverting  is  delicate ;  it  may  be  re- 
sorted to  for  the  indulgence  of  an  overweaning  self- 
concdt.  The  office  of  a  critic  is  both  arduous  and 
honourable;  it  cannot  be  filled  by  any  one  incompetent 
for  the  chaige  without  exposing  his  arrogance  and 
foBy  to  merited  contempt 


TO  CENSURE,  CARP,  CAVIL. 

Censure  has  the  same  general  meaning  as  given  in 
the  preceding  arrides  (v.  To  Accuse) ;  carp  in  Latin 
carpo,  signiSes  to  pluck;  cavil,  in  French  caviller, 
Latin  cavillor,  firom  cavillwn  a  hollow  man,  and 
cavus  hollow,  dgnifies  to  be  unsound  or  unsubstantial 
in  speech. 

To  censure  respects  positive  errors ;  to  carp  and 
cavU  have  regard  to  what  is  trivial  or  ima^nary :  the 
former  is  employed  for  errors  in  persons;  the  latter 
for  supposed  ddTects  in  things.  Censures  are  fre- 
quently necessary  from  those  who  have  the  authority 
to  use  them ;  a  good  father  will  censure  his  children 
when  their  conduct  is  censurable :  but  censure  may 
likewise  be  frequently  unjust  and  frivolous;  '  From 
a  consciousness  of  his  own  integrity,  a  man  assumes 
force  enough  to  despise  the  little  censures  of  ignor- 
ance and  malice.'  Budgell.  Carping  and  cavilling 
are  resorted  to  only  to  indulge  ill-nature  or  self-con- 
ceit ;  whoever  owes  another  a  grudge  will  be  most  dis- 
pose to  carp  at  all  he  does  in  order  to  lessen  him  in 
the  esteem  of  others :  those  who  contend  more  for 
victory  dian  truth  will  be  apt  to  cavil  when  they  are 
at  a  loss  for  fair  aigument :  party  politicians  carp  at 
the  measures  of  a£ninistration ;  *  It  is  always  thus 
with  pedants ;  they  wiU  ever  be  carping,  if  a  gentle- 
man or  man  of  honour  puts  pen  to  paper.'  Steele. 
Infidels  cavil  at  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  because 
they  are  determined  to  disbelieve ;  '  Envy  and  cavil 
are  the  natural  fruits  of  laziness  and  ignorance,  which 
was  probably  the  reason  that  in  the  heathen  mythology 
Momus  b  said  to  be  the  son  of  Nox  and  Somnus,  of 
darkness  and  sleep.'  Addisok. 


ANIMADVERSION,  CRITICISM, 
STRICTURE. 

Animadversion  (v.  To  Censure)  includes  censure 
and  reproof;  criOeism  implies  scrutiny  and  judgment, 
whether  for  or  against ;  and  stricture,  from  the  Latin 
strictura  and  stringo  to  touch  lightly  upon,  compre- 
hends a  partial  investigation  mingled  with  censure. 
'We  animadvert  on  a  person's  opinions  by  contradict- 
ing or  correcting  them ;  we  criticise  a  person's  works 
by  minutely  and  rationally  exposing  their  imperfections 
and  beauties ;  we  pass  strictures  on  public  measures 
by  descanting  on  them  cursorily,  ana  censuring  them 
partially. 

Animadversions  are  too  personal  to  be  impartial ; 
consequentiy  they  are  seldom  just ;  they  are  mostly 
resorted  to  by  those  who  want  to  build  up  one  system 
on  the  ruins  of  another ;  but  the  term  is  sometimes 
employed  in  an  indifferent  sense ;  '  These  things  fall 
under  a  province  you  have  partiy  pursued  already, 
and  therefore  demand  your  animadversion  for  the 
regulating  so  noble  an  entertainment  as  that  of  the 
stage.'  Steele.  Criticism  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant and  honorable  departments  of  literature ;  a  critic 
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ouffht  justly  to  weigh  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
auUiors,  but  of  the  two  his  office  is  rather  to  blame 
than  to  praise ;  much  less  injtiry  will  accrue  to  the 
cause  of  literature  from  the  severity  than  from  the 
laxity  of  criticiam ;  *  Just  criticism  demands  not  only 
that  every  beauty  or  blemish  be  minutely  pointed  out 
in  its  different  degree  and  kind,  but  also  that  the  rea- 
son and  foundation  of  excellences  and  faults  be  accu- 
rately ascertained.'  Wabton.  Strictures  are  mostly 
the  vehicles  of  party  spleen ;  like  most  ephemeral  pro- 
ductions, they  are  too  superficial  to  be  entitled  to 
serious  notice ;  but  this  term  is  also  used  in  an  indif- 
ferent sense  for  ciursory  critical  remarks ;  '  To  the 
end  of  most  plays  I  have  added  short  ^ricturea,  con- 
taining a  general  censure  i£  fitults  or  praise  of  ex- 
cellence.^ JOHNSOK. 


COMPLAINT,  ACCUSATION. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  in  r^ard  to  the 
conduct  of  others,  but  the  complaint,  from  the  verb 
to  complain,  is  mostly  made  in  matters  that  personally 
affect  the  complainant;  the  accuaation  (v.  To  Ac- 
ctiae)  is  made  of  matters  in  general,  but  especially 
those  of  a  moral  nature.  A  complaint  is  made  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  redress ;  an  accusation  is  made  for 
the  sake  of  ascertaining  the  fact  or  bringing  to  punish- 
ment. A  complaint  may  be  frivolous ;  an  accusation 
false.  People  in  subordinate  stations  should  be  care- 
ful to  ^ve  no  cause  for  complaint;  *  On  this  occasion 
(of  an  interview  with  Addison),  Pope  made  his  cont- 
plaint  with  frankness  and  spirit,  as  a  man  unde- 
servedly neglected  and  opposed.'  Johnson.  The 
most  guard^  conduct  will  not  protect  any  person  from 
the  unjust  accusations  of  the  malevolent ;  <  With  guilt 
enter  distrust  and  discord,  mutiud  accusation  and 
stubborn  self-defence.'  Johnson. 


TO  FIND  FAULT  WITH,  BLAME, 
OBJECT  TO. 

All  these  terms  denote  not  simply  feeling,  but  also 
expressing  dissatisfaction  with  some  person  or  thing. 
To^nd  fault  with  signifies  here  to  point  out  a  fault, 
either  in  some  person  or  thing ;  to  blame  is  said  only 
of  the  person ;  otjject  is  applied  to  the  thing  only :  we 
^nd  fault  with  a  person  for  his  behaviour ;  we  iind 
fauU  with  our  seat,  our  conveyance,  and  the  like ; 
we  blame  a  person  for  his  temerity  or  his  impro- 
vidence ;  we  object  to  a  measure  that  is  proposed.  We 
find  fault  with  or  blame  that  which  has  been  dime ; 
we  object  to  that  which  is  to  be  done. 

Finding  fault  is  a  familiar  action  applied  to  matters 
of  personw  convenience  or  taste ;  blame  and  object  to, 
particularly  the  latter,  are  appUed  to  serious  objects. 
Finding  fault  is  oflten  the  fruit  of  a  discontented 
temper:  there  are  some  whom  nothing  will  please, 
and  who  are  ever  ready  to  jfind  fauU  with  whatever 
comes  in  their  way ;  ♦  Tn^-comedv  you  have  your- 
self/ot»nii/o«fta)ttA  very  justly.'  Budgell.     Blame 


is  a  matter  of  discretion ;  we  blame  frequently  in 
order  to  correct ;  '  It  is  a  most  certain  rule  in  reason 
and  moral  philosophy,  that  where  there  is  no  choice, 
there  can  be  no  blame.''  South.  Objecting  to  is  an 
afiair  either  of  caprice  or  necessity ;  some  ci^ciously 
object  to  that  which  is  proposed  to  them  merely  from 
a  spirit  of  oppodtion ;  others  object  to  a  thing  from 
substantial  reasons ;  *  Men  in  all  deliberations  find 
ease  to  be  of  the  n^ative  side,  to  object,  and  foretel 
difficulties.'  Bacon. 


TO  OBJECT,  OPPOSE. 

To  object,  from  ob  and  jacio  to  cast,  is  to  cast  in 
the  way ;  to  oppose  is  to  place  in  the  way ;  there  is, 
therefore,  very  little  origmal  difference,  except  that 
casting  is  a  more  momentary  and  sudden  proceeding, 
placing  is  a  more  premeditated  acdon ;  which  distinc- 
tion, at  the  same  time,  corresponds  with  the  use  of  the 
terms  in  ordinary  life :  to  object  to  a  thing  is  to  pro- 
pose or  start  something  against  it ;  but  to  oppose  it  is 
to  set  oneself  up  steaidily  against  it :  one  effects  to 
ordinary  matters  that  reqiiiie  no  reflecri<m ;  one  op- 
poses matters  that  call  tor  deliberation,  and  afford 
serious  reasons  for  and  against :  a  parent  objects  to  his 
child's  learning  the  classics,  or  to  his  running  about 
the  streets ;  he  opposes  his  marriage  when  he  thinks 
the  connexion  or  the  circumstances  not  desirable :  we 
o^ec^  to  a  thing  from  our  own  particular  feelings ;  we 
oppose  a  thing  oecause  we  judge  it  improper  ;  capri- 
cious or  selfish  people  will  dl^t  to  every  thing  tnat 
comes  across  their  own  humour ;  '  About  this  time, 
an  Archbishop  of  York  objected  to  clerks  (recom- 
mended to  benefices  by  the  Pope),  because  they  were 
ignorant  of  English.'  TvawHiTT.  Those  who  oppose 
think  it  necessary  to  assign,  at  least,  a  reason  for 
their  opposition ; 

Twas  of  no  purpose  to  oppose, 

She'd  hear  to  no  excuse  in  pros*.    Swipt. 


OBJECTION,  DIFFICULTY,  EXCEPTION. 

The  objection  (v.  Demur)  is  here  general;  it  com- 
prehends both  the  difficulty  and  the  exception,  which 
are  but  species  of  the  objection :  the  objection  and  the 
difficulty  are  started ;  the  exception  is  made :  the  ob- 
jection to  a  thing  is  in  general  that  which  renders  it 
less  desirable ;  but  the  difficulty  is  that  which  renders 
it  less  pracdcable ;  there  is  an  objection  against  every 
scheme  which  incurs  a  serious  risk ;  '  I  would  not 
desire  what  you  have  written  to  be  omitted,  unless  I 
had  the  merit  of  removing  your  objection.''  Pope. 
The  want  of  means  to  b^n,  or  resources  to  carry  on 
a  scheme,  are  serious  difficulties ;  '  In  the  exami^ 
nation  of  every  great  and  comprehensive  plan,  such 
as  that  of  Christianity,  difficulties  may  occur.'  Blaib. 
In  application  to  moral  or  intellectual  subjects,  the 
objection  interferes  with  one's  decision ;  the  difficulty 
causes  perplexity  in  the  mind ;  '  They  mistake  diffi^ 
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cukiM  (at  innioMiUlhia ;  s  pemidoiu  miatake  eer- 
tdaly,  and  the  more  pemiaoas,  for  that  men  are 
aeldiMa  eooTinood  till  their  convictions  do  diem  no 
goed.^  South.  <  There  is  era  between  all  estates  a 
seeMt  war.  I  know  well  this  speech  is  the  alfjeetion,  and 
not  the  deeiaioo ;  and  tihat  it  is  after  reAited.^  Bacok. 
The  dtgecHoH,  and  exception  both  respect  the  nature, 
the  moral  tendency,  or  nunral  consequences  of  a  thing; 
but  the  objection  may  be  frivoloiis  or  serious ;  the  esr« 
etphan  is  somednng  seiioas :  the  tibjeetkm  is  poaitave ; 
tlK  aaeeption  is  relatiTely  conskkred,  that  is,  the 
tlm^  exoepted  from  other  things,  as  not  good,  and 
consequenuy  objected  to.  O^jecHoru  are  made  some- 
dmes  to  proposals  for  the  mere  sake  of  getting  rid  of 
an  engagement :  those  who  do  not  wish  to  give  them- 
selves trouble  find  an  easy  method  of  disenga^ng 
themselves,  by  making  objeotiong  to  every  proposition ; 
*  Whoever  makes  such  objections  agamst  an  hypo- 
thesis, hath  a  right  to  be  heard,  let  his  temper  and 
genius  be  what  it  will."  Bcbxbt.  Lawyers  make  ex- 
ceptions to  cbMg«8  which  are  sometimes  not  sufBciently 
sobstantiated ;  *  Whw  they  deride  our  ceremonies  as 
vain  and  frivolous,  were  it  hard  to  apply  their  exceptions, 
even  to  those  dvQ  ceremonies,  whicn  at  the  coronation, 
in  parliament,  and  all  courts  of  justice,  are  used.* 
Ckanmee.  In  all  engagements  entered  into,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  exceptions  to  the  parties,  whenever 
thete  is  any  thing  exceptionable  in  their  characters : 
die  present  promiscuous  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
the  poorer  orders  is  very  objectionable  on  many 
grounds ;  the  course  of  reaung,  which  they  commonly 
pursue,  is  without  question  highly  exceptionable. 


TO  CONTRADICT,  OPPOSE,  DENY. 

To  contradict,  from  the  Latin  contra  and  dictum, 
minifies  a  speech  against  a  speech ;  to  oppose,  in 
nench  opposer,  Latin  opposui,  perfect  of  oppono, 
from  op  or  oft  and  pono,  signifies  to  throw  in  the  way 
or  agnnst  a  thing ;  to  deny,  in  French  denier,  Latin 
denego,  is  compounded  of  de,  ne,  and  ago  or  dico,  sig- 
nifying to  say  no. 

To  contradict,  as  the  origin  of  the  word  sufficiently 
denotes,  is  to  set  up  assertion  against  assertion,  and 
IS  therefore  a  mode  of  opposition,  whether  used  in  a 
general  or  a  particular  application.  Logicians  call 
mose  propositions  contradictory  which,  in  all  their 
terms,  are  most  completely  opposed  to  each  other; 
as  *  AH  men  are  liars ;'  *  No  men  are  liars.'  A  con- 
tradiction necessarily  supposes  a  verbal,  though  not 
necessarily  a  personal,  opposition ;  a  person  may  un- 
intentionaUy  contradict  himself,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  with  luirs ;  and  two  persons  may  contradict  each 
other  without  knowing  what  either  has  asserted ;  <  The 
Jews  hold  that  in  case  two  rabbies  should  contradict 
one  anothcTi  ^7  ^^^  J^^  bound  to  believe  the  con- 
tradictory assertions  of  both.'  South. 

But  sMiou^  contradieimg  must  be  moffe  or  less 
«e^bd,  yet,  in  an  extended  appUcation  of  the  term, 
the  cotUnuiiction  may  be  impned  in  the  action  rather 


in  direct  words,  a»  when  a  penon  by  his  good  conduct 
contradicts  the  slanders  of  his  en^nies ;  *  There  are 
many  who  are  fond  e£  contradicting  the  common  re> 
ports  of  fame.'  Addison.  In  this  ap^ieation,  eon- 
tradict  and  oppose  are  clearly  distinguisbed  from  each 
other.  So  likewise  in  personal  disputes  contradiction 
implies  opposition  only  as  far  as  relates  to  the  words ; 
(mposing,  on  the  other  hand,  comprehends  not  only 
the  spirit  of  the  acticHi,  but  also  a  great  diversity  in 
the  mode;  we  may  contradict  from  necessity,  or  in 
self-defence;  we  oppose  from  conviction,  or  a  less 
honorable  nature ;  we  contradict  by  a  direct  nega- 
tive ;  we  oppose  by  meai»  of  argument  or  otherwise. 
It  is  a  breach  of  politeness  ever  to  contradict  flatly ; 
it  is  a  violstiQn  of  the  moral  law  to  oppose  without 
the  most  substantial  grounds ; 

That  tongue 
Inspir'd  with  contradiction  durst  oppote 
A  turd  part  of  the  g|ods>'    Milton. 

To  contradict  and  to  deniy  may  b^  both  conudered 
a«  modes  «ff  verbal  <qppo8ition,  but  one  contradicts  an 
assertion,  and  denies  a  &ot ;  ihe  eontradietion  implies 
die  setting  up  one  pearson's  auth<»ity  or  opinion  against 
that  oi  anodia ;  the  denial  implies  the  mamtaining  a 
pearson's  veradty  in  (^^poaition  to  the  eharges  or  insi- 
nuations of  others.  Contradicting  is  ecnqmonly  enw 
plored  in  Epeculadve  matters ;  '  If  a  geudeman  is  a 
uttw  sineore  in  his  rejMesentations,  he  is  sure  to  have 
a  doaen  eontradieters.''  Swifx.  Denying  in  matters 
of  personal  interest ;  '  One  of  the  company  began  to 
rally  him  (an  infidel)  upon  his  devotion  on  shipboard, 
which  the  odier  dmied  in  so  high  terms,  that  it  pro- 
duced the  lie  en  both  sides,  and  ended  in  a  duel.' 
Addison.  Denying  may,  however,  be  employed  as 
well  as  contradicting  in  the  course  of  argument ;  but 
we  deny  the  general  truth  of  the  position  by  contra- 
dicting the  particular  assertions  oi  the  inmviduals ; 
*  In  ue  Soctatic  way  of  dispute,  you  agree  to  every 
thing  your  oj^nent  advances ;  m  the  Aristotelic, 
you  are  still  denying  and  eoutradieting  some  part  or 
other  o£  what  he  says.'  Addison. 

When  eentradiat  respects  other  persons,  it  is  fre- 
quendy  a  mode  of  oppomtion,  as  we  may  most 
^ectually  oppose  a  person  by  contradicting  what  he 
asserts ;  but  contradiction  does  not  necessarily  imply 
oppomtion ,-  the  ibrraer  is  samply  a  mode  of  action, 
thfi  latter  oompiehends  bodi  the  aedon  aad  the  spirit, 
with  which  it  is  dictated :  we  contradict  from  necessity 
or  in  self-defence ;  we  oppose  from  conviction  on  some 
peis(»al  feding  of  a  less  honorable  nature.  When 
ve  hear  a  friend  unjusdy  ehaiged  of  an  o&nce,  it  is 
but  reasonable '  to  cotUrudiet  the  eha^e ;  objectionT 
able  measures  may  call  for  opposition,  but  it  is  some- 
times  pmident  to  abstain  from  epponng  what  we  cannot 
prevent. 

Coutradiet  is  likewise  used  in  denjnng  what  is  hud 
to  one's  charge ;  but  we  may  deny  without  contra- 
dicting, |n  answer  to  a  quQsdpn :  contradiction  Tpspects 
indifferent  PWttCTs ;  derf^/img  W  alv<ky«  Wf  4  in  jaatters 
of  irowftdiate  interest. 
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Contradiction  is  employed  for  correcting  others; 
denying  is  used  to  clear  one^s  self:  we  may  contradict 
falsely  when  we  have  not  sufficient  ground  for  contrti- 
dieting ;  and  we  may  deny  justly  when  we  rebut  an 
unfair  charge. 


TO  DENY,  DISOWN,  DISCLAIM, 
DISAVOW. 

Deny  (v.  To  deny)  approaches  nearest  to  the  sense 
of  disown  when  appliect  to  persons ;  disown,  that  is, 
not  to  own,  on  the  other  hand,  bears  a  strong  analogy 
to  deny  when  applied  to  things. 

In  the  first  case  deny  is  said  with  regard  to  one^s 
knowledge  of  or  connexion  with  a  person ;  disowning 
on  the  other  hand  is  a  term  of  larger  import,  includ- 
ing the  renunciation  of  aU  relationship  or  social  tie : 
the  former  is  said  of  those  who  are  not  related ;  the 
latter  of  such  only  as  are  related.  Peter  denied  our 
Saviour ;  *  We  may  deny  God  in  all  those  acts  that 
are  morally  good  or  evil ;  those  are  the  proper  scenes 
in  which  we  act  our  confessions  or  denials  of  him.' 
South.  A  parent  can  scarcely  be  justified  in  dimwn- 
ing  his  child  let  his  vices  be  ever  so  enormous ;  a 
cmld  can  never  disown  its  parent  in  any  case  without 
violating  the  most  sacred  duty. 

In  the  second  case  deny  is  said  in  r^ard  to  things 
that  concern  others  as  wdl  as  ourselves ;  disown  «nly 
in  regard  to  what  is  done  by  one's  self  or  that  in 
which  one  is  personally  concerned.  A  person  denies 
that  there  is  any  truu  in  the  assertion  of  another ; 
*■  The  Earl  of  Strafford  positively  denied  the  words.' 
Clarbmdon.  He  disowns  all  participation  in  any 
affair; 

Then  they  who  brother's  better  claim  diiown. 
Expel  their  parents,  and  usurp  the  throne.    Deyoen. 

We  may  der^f  having  seen  a  thing ;  we  may  disown 
that  we  did  it  ourselves.  Our  veracity  is  often  the 
only  thing  implicated  in  a  denial ;  our  guilt,  inno- 
cence,- or  nonor  are  implicated  in  what  we  disown.  A 
witness  denies  what  is  stated  as  a  fact ;  the  accused 
party  disowns  what  is  laid  to  his  charge. 

A  denial  is  employed  only  for  outward  actions  or 
events;  that  which  can  be  related  may  be  denied: 
disowning  extends  to  whatever  we  can  own  or  possess ; 
we  may  disown  our  feelings,  our  name,  our  connexions, 
and  the  like. 

Christians  deny  the  charges  which  are  brought 
against  the  gospel  by  its  enemies;  <  If,  like  Zeno,  any 
one  shall  walk  about  and  yet  deny  there  is  any  motion 
in  natiue,  surely  that  man  was  constituted  for  Anticyra, 
and  were  a  fit  companion  for  those  who,  having  a  con- 
ceit they  are  dead,  cannot  be  convicted  unto  the 
society  of  the  living.'  Bsown.  The  apostles  would 
never  disown  the  ouxacter  which  they  held  as  mes- 
sengers of  Christ ; 

Sometimes  lest  man  should  quite  his  pow'r  disoten, 
tit  makes  that  pow'r  to  trembling  nwons  known. 

Jbhtns. 


Diadaim  saHidiaown  are  both  personal  acts  respect- 
ing die  individual  who  b  the  agent :  to  disclaim  is  to 
throw  off  a  claim,  as  to  disown  is  not  to  admit  as 
one's  own ;  as  clc^,  from  the  Latin  clamo,  signifies 
to  declare  with  a  loud  tone  what  we  want  as  our  own ; 
so  to  disclaim  is  with  an  equally  loud  or  positive  tone, 
to  give  up  a  claim :  this  is  a  more  positive  act  than 
to  disown,  which  may  be  performed  by  insinuation, 
or  hy  the  mere  abstaining  to  own. 

He  who  feels  himself  disgraced  by  the  actions  that 
are  done  by  his  nation,  or  ms  fiunily,  will  be  ready  to 
disclaim  the  very  name  which  he  bears  in  common 
with  the  ofiendin^  party ; 

The  thing  call'd  life,  with  ease  I  can  dudaim. 
And  think  it  over-sold  to  purchase  fame.    D>yoEir. 

An  absurd  pride  sometimes  impels  men  to  disown 
their  relationship  to  those  who  are  beneath  them  in 
external  rank  and  condition ; 

Here  Priam's  son,  DeTphobos,  he  found ; 

He  scarcelv  knew  him,  striving  to  ditmim 

His  blotted  form,  and  blushing  to  be  known.  DavosK. 

An  honest  mind  will  disclaim  all  right  to  praise  which 
it  feels  not  to  belong  to  itself ;  the  fear  of  ridicule 
sometimes  makes  a  man  disown  that  which  would 
redoimd  to  his  honor ;  '  Very  few  among  those  who 
profess  themselves  Christians,  disdaim  aO  concern  for 
their  souls,  disown  the  autiiori^,  or  renounce  the 
expectations  of  the  gospel.'  Rogeks. 

To  disavow  is  to  avow  that  a  thing  is  not.  The 
disavowal  is  a  general  declaration ;  the  denial  is  a 
particular  assertion;  the  former  is  made  voluntarily 
and  unasked  for,  the  latter  is  always  in  direct  answer 
to  a  charge :  we  disavow  in  matters  of  general  interest 
where  truth  only  is  concerned  ;  we  deny  in  matters  of 
personal  interest  where  the  character  or  feelings  are 
implicated. 

What  is  disavowed  is  generally  in  support  of  truth; 
what  is  denied  may  often  be  m  direct  violation  of 
truth :  an  honest  mind  will  always  disavow  whatever 
has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  it;  *  Dr.  Solander 
disavows  some  of  tnose  narrations  (in  Hawkesworth's 
voyages),  or  at  least  declares  them  to  be  grossly  ini»- 
represented.'  Beattie.  A  timid  person  sometimes 
denies  what  he  knows  to  be  true  m>m  a  fear  of  the 
consequences ;  *  The  king  now  denied  his  knowledge 
of  the  conspiracy  against  Kezzio,  by  public  pochmuu 
tions.'  Robertson.  Many  persons  nave  disavowed 
being  the  author  of  the  letters  which  are  known  under 
the  name  of  Junius ;  the  real  authors  who  have  denied 
their  concern  in  it  (as  doubtless  they  have)  availed 
themselves  of  tiie  subterfuge,  that  smce  it  was  the 
affair  of  several,  no  one  individually  could  call  him- 
self the  author. 


TO  CONTROVERT,  DISPUTE. 

Controvert,  compounded  of  the  Latin  etmira  and 
verio,  signifies  to  turn  agunst  another  in  discourse*  or 
direct  one's  self  agunst  auotiier. 
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DitptUe,  in  Latin  disputo,  from  dit  and  puto, 
signifies  titerally  to  think  differently,  or  to  cdl  in 
miestion  the  opinion  of  another,  which  is  the  sense 
tnat  brings  it  in  closest  alliance  with  controverting. 

To  controvert  has  regard  to  speculative  points ;  to 
dispute  respects  matters  of  fact:  there  is  more  of 
opposition  m  controversy ;  more  of  doubt  in  disput- 
ing :  a  sophist  controverts ;  a  sceptic  disputes :  the 
phunest  and  sublimest  truths  of  the  Gospel  have  been 
all  controverted  in  their  turn  by  the  self-sufficient 
inquirer ;  <  The  demolishing  of  Dunkirk  was  so 
eagerly  inasted  on,  and  so  warmly  controverted,  as 
had  like  to  have  produced  a  challenge.^  Bddgel. 
The  authenticity  of  the  Bible  itself  has  been  disputed 
by  some  few  individuals ;  the  existence  of  a  God  by 
still  fewer ; 

Now  I  am  sent,  and  am  not  to  dispute 

My  prince's  orders,  but  to  execute.    Dsydbn. 

Controversy  is  worse  than  an  unprofitable  task; 
instead  of  eliciting  truth,  it  does  bat  expose  the  fail- 
ings of  the  parties  engaged ;  *  How  cometh  it  to  pass 
that  we  are  so  rent  with  mutual  contentions,  and  that  the 
church  is  so  much  troubled  ?  If  men  had  been  willing 
to  learn,  all  these  controversies  might  have  died  the 
very  day  they  were  first  brought  forth.'  Hookeb. 
Disputing  is  not  so  personal,  and  consequently  not  so 
objectionable :  we  never  controvert  any  point  without 
seriously  and  decidedly  intending  to  oppose  the  notions 
(d  another ;  we  may  sometimes  dispute  a  point  for  the 
sake  of  friendly  argument,  or  the  desire  of  information : 
theologians  and  politicians  are  the  greatest  controver- 
sialists ;  it  is  the  business  of  men  in  general  to  dis- 
pute whatever  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  granted; 
*  The  earth  is  now  placed  so  conveniently  that  plants 
thrive  and  flourish  in  it,  and  animals  uve;  tnis  is 
matter  of  fact  and  beyond  all  dispute.''  Bentley. 
When  dispute  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  verbally  main- 
tuning  a  point  in  opposition  to  another,  it  ceases  to 
have  that  alliance  to  the  word  controvert,  and  comes 
nearest  to  the  sense  of  argue  (v.  Argue). 


INDUBITABLE,  UNQUESTIONABLE,  IN- 
DISPUTABLE,  UNDENIABLE,  INCON- 
TEOVERTIBLE,  IRREFRAGABLE. 

Indubitable  signifies  admitting  of  no  doubt 
(v.  Doubt)  ;  unquestionable,  admitting  of  no  question 
{v.  Doubt) ;  iridisputable,  admitting  of  no  dispute 
(«.  To  controvert) ;  undeniable,  not  to  be  denied 
(p.  To  deny,  disown) ;  incontrovertible,  not  to  be 
controverted  (v.  To  controvert) ;  irrefragable,  from 
frango  to  break,  signifies  not  to  be  broken,  destroyed, 
at  done  away.  These  terms  are  all  opposed  to  uncer- 
tainty ;  but  they  do  not  imply  absolute  certainty,  for 
they  all  express  the  strong  persuasion  of  a  person's 
nund  rather  than  the  absolute  nature  of  the  thing : 
when  a  fact  is  supported  by  such  evidence  as  admits 
of  no  kind  of  doubt,  it  is  termed  indubitable ;  *  A 
ftdl  or  a  thin  house  will  indubitably  express  the  sense 


of  a  majority.'  Hawkeswokth.  When  the  truth  of 
sn  assertion  rests  on  the  authority  of  a  man  whose  cha- 
racter for  integrity  stands  unimpeached,  it  is  termed 
unquestionable  authority ;  *  From  the  unquestionable 
documents  and  dictates  of  the  law  of  nature,  I  shall 
evince  the  obligation  Iving  upon  every  man  to  show 
gratitude.'  South.  When  a  thing  is  believed  to  exist 
on  the  evidence  of  every  man's  senses,  it  is  termed 
undeniable ;  '  So  undeniable  is  the  trutJi  of  this  (viz. 
the  hardness  of  our  duty),  that  the  scene  of  virtue  is 
laid  in  our  natural  averseness  to  things  excellent.' 
So0TH.  When  a  sentiment  has  always  been  held  as 
either  true  or  false,  without  dispute,  it  is  termed  in- 
disputable ;  '  Truth,  knowing  the  indisputable  claim 
she  has  to  all  that  is  called  reason,  thinks  it  below  her 
to  ask  that  upon  courtesy  in  which  she  can  plead  a 
property.'  South.  When  arguments  have  never  been 
controverted,  they  are  termed  incontrovertible  ;  *  Our 
distinction  must  rest  upon  a  steady  adherence  to  the 
incontrovertible  rules  of  virtue.'  Blaib.  And  when 
they  have  never  been  satisfactorily  answered,  they  are 
termed  irrefragable ;  '  There  is  none  who  walks  so 
surely,  and  upon  such  irrefragable  grounds  of  pru- 
dence, as  he  who  is  religious.'  South. 


TO  ARGUE,  DISPUTE,  DEBATE. 

To  argue  is  to  adduce  arguments  or  reasons  in  sup- 
port of  one's  position  ;  to  dispute,  in  Latin  disputo, 
compounded  of  dis  and  puto,  signifies  to  think  differ- 
ently, in  an  extended  sense,  to  assert  a  different 
opinion ;  to  debate,  in  French  debattre,  compounded 
of  the  intensive  syllable  de  and  battre  to  beat  or  fight, 
signifies  to  contend  for  and  against. 

To  argue  is  to  defend  one  s  self;  dispute  to  oppose 
another ;  to  debate  is  to  dispute  in  a  formal  manner. 
To  argue  on  a  subject  is  to  explain  the  reasons  or 
proofs  in  support  of  an  assertion ;  to  argue  with  a 
person  is  to  d^end  a  position  against  him :  to  dispute 
a  thing  is  to  advance  objections  Mtunst  a  position ;  to 
dispute  with  a  person  is  to  start  mijections  against  his 
positions,  to  attempt  to  reftite  them :  a  debate  is  a  dis- 
putation held  by  many.  To  argue  does  not  neces- 
sarily suppose  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  arguer 
that  what  he  defends  is  true ;  nor  a  real  difference  of 
opinion  in  his  opponent ;  for  some  men  have  such  an 
itching  propensity  for  an  argum&tt,  that  they  will 
attempt  to  prove  what  nobody  denies ;  and  in  some 
cases  the  term  argue  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
adducing  reasons  more  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
mutual  confirmation  and  illustration  of  truth  than  for 
the  detection  of  falsehood,  or  the  questioning  opinions; 

Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argued  then.    Milton. 

To  dispute  always  supposes  an  opposition  to  some 
person,  but  not  a  sincere  opposition  to  the  thing ;  for 
we  may  dispute  that  which  we  do  not  deny,  for  the 
sake  ot  holding  a  dispute  with  one  who  is  of  different 
sentiments:  to  debate  presupposes  a  multitude  of 
clashing  or  opposing  opinions.     Men  of  many  words 
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argue  for  the  sake  of  talking :  men  of  ready  tongues 
dispute  for  the  sake  of  victory :  men  in  Parliament 
often  debate  for  the  sake  of  opporang  the  ruling  party, 
or  from  any  other  motive  than  the  love  of  truui. 

Argumentation  is  a  dangerous  propensity,  and  ren- 
ders a  man  an  unpleasant  compuiion  in  society ;  no 
one  should  set  such  a  value  on  his  opinions  as  to 
obtrude  the  defence  of  them  on  those  who  are  unin- 
terested in  the  question ;  '  Publick  arguing  oft  serves 
not  only  to  exasperate  the  minds,  but  to  whet  the  wits 
of  heretics.'  Decay  of  Piety.  Diaputationf  as  a 
scholastic  exercise,  is  well  fitted  to  exert  the  reasoning 
powers  and  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry ; 

Thus  Redmond,  train'd  by  this  unhallow'd  crew. 
The  sacred  social  passions  never  knew : 
Unskill'd  to  argue,  in  dispute  yet  loud, 
Bold  without  caution,  without  honours  proud. 

Falconbb. 

Debating  in  Parliament  is  by  some  converted  into  a 
trade ;  he  who  talks  the  loudest,  and  makes  the  most 
vehement  opposition,  expects  the  greatest  applause ; 

The  murmur  ceased :  then  from  his  lofty  throne 

The  king  invok'd  the  gods,  and  thus  begim : 

I  wish,  ye  Latins,  what  ye  now  debate 

Had  been  resolv'd  before  it  was  too  late.    Dktdbm. 


When  any  subject  offers  that  is  complicated  and  ques- 
tionable, It  calLs  for  mature  deliberation ; 

When  man's  life  is  in  debate. 
The  judge  can  ne'er  too  long  deliberate.    Dsyden. 

It  is  lamentable  when  passion  gets  such  an  ascendancy 
in  the  mind  of  any  one,  as  to  make  him  debate  which 
course  of  conduct  he  shall  pursue  ;  the  want  of  deli- 
beration, whether  in  private  or  public  transactions,  is 
a  more  fruitful  source  of  mischief  than  almost  any 
other. 


TO  CONSULT,  DELIBERATE,  DEBATE. 

To  consult,  in  French  constUter,  Latin  conaultOf 
is  a  frequentative  of  constUo,  signifying  to  counsel  toge- 
ther ;  to  delU>erate,  in  French  delioerer,  Latin  delibero, 
compoimded  of  de  and  libra  or  ^t6ra  a  balance,  signi- 
fies to  weigh  as  in  a  balance. 

Consultations  always  require  two  persons  at  least ; 
deliberations  require  many,  or  only  a  man's  self:  an 
individual  may  consult  with  one  or  many ;  assemblies 
commonly  deliberate :  advice  and  infcmnation  are  given 
and  received  in  consultations ;  '  Ulysses  (as  Homer 
tells  us)  made  a  voyage  to  the  regions  of  the  dead,  to 
consult  Tiresias  how  ne  should  return  to  his  country.* 
AcnisoN.  Doubts,  difficulties,  and  objections,  are 
started  and  removed  in  deliberations ;  '  Moloch  de- 
clares himself  abruptly  for  war,  and  appears  incensed 
at  his  companions  for  losing  so  much  tune  as  even  to 
deliberate  upon  it'  Addison.  We  communicate  and 
hear  when  we  consult ;  we  pause  and  hesitate  when 
we  deliberate :  those  who  have  to  co-operate  must  fre- 
quently consult  together;  those  who  have  serious 
measures  to  decide  upon  must  coolly  deliberate. 

To  debate  (v.  To  argue)  and  to  consult  equally 
mark  the  acts  ol  pausing  or  withholding  the  decision, 
whether  ap^cable  to  one  or  many.  To  debate  sup- 
poses always  a  contrariety  of  opinion ;  to  deliberate 
supposes  simply  the  weigning  or  estimating  die  value 
of  the  opinion  that  is  oSered.  Where  many  persons 
have  the  liberty  of  offering  their  opinions,  it  is  natuiral 
to  expect  that  there  will  be  debating ; 

To  seek  s^  Nestor  now  the  chief  resolves  ; 

With  him  in  wholesome  counsels  to  debate 

What  yet  remains  to  save  the  rti^in(r  state.    Pope. 


TO  OPPOSE,  RESIST,  WITHSTAND, 
THWART. 

Oppose  {v.  To  object,  oppose),  is  the  general  term, 
sigpu^ing  simply  to  put  in  the  way;  resist,  signi- 
fies htenuly  to  stand  back,  away  m>m,  or  against; 
with  in  withstand  has  the  force  of  re  in  resist; 
thwart,  from  the  German  quer  cross,  signifies  to  come 
across. 

The  action  of  setting  one  thing  up  against  another 
is  obviously  expressed  by  all  these  terms,  but  they 
differ  in  the  maimer  and  the  circumstances.  To  oppose 
simply  denotes  the  relative  position  of  two  objects, 
and  when  applied  to  persons  it  does  not  necessarily 
imjdy  any  personal  characteristic:  we  may  oppose 
reason  or  force  to  force ;  or  things  may  be  opposed  to 
each  other  which  are  in  an  opposite  direction,  as  a 
house  to  a  church.  Resist  is  always  an  act  of  more 
or  less  force  when  applied  to  persons ;  it  is  mostly  a 
culpable  action,  as  wnen  men  resist  lawful  authority ; 
resistance  is  in  fact  always  bad,  unless  in  case  of 
actual  self-defence.  Opposition  may  be  made  in  any 
form,  as  when  we  oppose  a  person's  admittance  into  a 
house  by  ovir  personal  efforts  ;  or  we  oppose  his  admis- 
sion into  a  society  by  a  declaration  of  our  opinions. 
Resistance  is  always  a  direct  action,  as  when  we  resist 
an  invading  army  by  the  sword,  or  we  resist  the  evi- 
dence of  our  senses  by  denying  our  assent ;  or,  in 
relation  to  things,  when  wood  or  any  hard  substance 
resists  the  violent  efforts  of  steel  or  iron  to  make  an 
impression. 

Withstarhd  and  thwart  are  modes  of  resistance 
applicable  only  to  conscious  agents.  To  withstand  is 
negative;  it  implies  not  to  yield 
agen<7 :  thus,  a  person  withstands 
another  to  comply  with  a  request. 
poMtive ;  it  is  actively  to  cross  the  will  vX  another : 
thus,  humoursome  people  are  perpetually  thwarting 
the  wishes  of  those  with  whom  they  are  in  connexion. 
Habitual  opposition,  whether  in  act  or  in  spirit,  is 
equally  senseless;  none  but  conceited  or  turbulent 
people  are  guilty  of  it ; 

So  hot  th'  assault,  so  high  the  tumult  rase, 
While  ours  defead,  and  while  the  Greeks  oppote. 

Vrybsv. 

Oppositiomsts  to  government  are  dangerous  members 


to  any    foreign 

the  entreaties  of 

To  thwart  is 
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of  society,  and  are  ever  preaching  up  resistance  to 
constituted  authorities ; 

To  do  all  our  sole  delight 
As  being  the  contrary  to  his  high  wiU 
Whom  we  rtiitt.    Miltok. 

'  Partictdar  instances  of  second  sight  have  been  given 
with  such  evidence,  as  neither  Bacon  nor  Boyle  nave 
been  able  to  resist.''  Johnson.  It  is  a  happy  thing 
when  a  young  man  can  withstand  the  allurements  of 
pleasure; 

For  twice  five  days  the  good  old  seer  teithttood 
Th'  intended  treason,  and  was  dumb  to  blood. 

Dbydbn. 

It  is  a  part  of  a  Chri6dan''8  duty  to  bear  with  patience 
the  untoward  events  of  life  that  thwart  his  purposes; 
*  The  understanding  and  will  never  disagreed  ^before 
the  fall) ;  for  the  proposals  of  the  one  never  thwarted 
the  inclinations  of  the  other.'  South. 


TO  CONFUTE,  REFUTE,  DISPROVE, 
OPPUGN. 

Confute  and  refute,  in  Latin  confuto  and  refitto, 
are  compounded  of  cow  against,  re  privative,  scad  futo, 
obsolete  for  argtio,  signifying  to  argue  against  or  to 

■  azgue  the  contrary ;  disprove,  compounded  of  di»  pri- 
vative and  prove,  signifies  to  prove  the  contrary; 
oppugn,  m  Latin  oppugno,  signifies  to  fight  in  order 
to  remove  or  overthrow. 

To  confute  respects  what  is  argumentative ;  refute 
what  is  personal ;  disprove  whatever  is  represented  or 
related ;  oppugn  whatever  is  held  or  maintained. 

An  a]^ument  is  confuted  by  proving  its  fallacy ;  a 
charge  is  refuted  by  proving  one's  innocence;  an 
assertion  is  disproved  by  proving  that  it  is  false;  a 
doctrine  is  oppugned  by  a  course  of  reasoning. 

Paradoxes  may  be  easily  confuted ;  calumnies  may 
be  easily  refuted;  the  marvellous  and  increcUble 
stories  of  travellers  may  be  easily  disproved;  heresies 
and  scepticid  notions  ought  to  be  oppugned. 

The  pernicious  doctrmes  of  sceptics,  though  often 
confuted,  are  as  often  advanced  with  the  same  d^ree 
of  assurance  by  the  free-thinking,  and  I  might  say  the 
unthinking  few  who  imbibe  thei?  spirit ; 

The  learned  do,  by  turns,  the  leam'd  confute, 
Yet  all  depart  unalter'd  by  dispute.    OaasaT. 

It  is  the  employment  of  libellists  to  deal  out  their 
maUdooa  aspersions  agamst  the  objects  of  their  ma- 
Iknity  in  a  manner  so  loose  and  indirect  as  to  preclude 
tbe  pos^ty  of  refutation;  '  Philip  of  Macedon 
refuted  by  the  force  of  gold-all  the  wisdom  of  Athens.' 
Addison.  It  would  be  a  fruitless  and  unthankful 
task  to  attempt  to  disprove  all  the  statemente  which 

■  are  drculated  in  a  common  newspaper ; 


Man's  feeble  race  what  ills  await ! 

Labor  and  penury,  the  racks  of  pain, 

Disease,  and  sorrow's  weepine  train. 

And  death,  sad  refuge  from  the  storm  of  fate. 

The  fond  complaint,  my  song !  dispntve. 

And  justify  the  laws  of  Jove.    Collins. 

It  is  the  duty  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  oppugn 
all  doctrines  that  militate  against  the  established  faith 
of  Christians ;  '  Ramus  was  one  of  the  first  oppugners 
of  the  old  philosophy,  who  disturbed  with  innovations 
the  quiet  of  the  schools.'  Johnson. 


TO  IMPUGN,  ATTACK. 

To  impugn,  from  the  Latin  in  and  pugno,  signi- 
fying to  fight  i^ainst,  is  synonymous  with  attack  only 
in  regard  to  doctrines  or  opinions ;  in  which  case,  to 
impugn  signifies  to  call  in  question,  or  bring  argu- 
ments against ;  to  attack  is  to  oppose  with  warmth. 
Sceptics  impugn  every  opinion,  however  self-evident 
or  well-grounded  they  may  be :  infidels  make  the  most 
indecent  attacks  upon  the  Bible,  and  all  that  is  held 
sacred  by  the  rest  <^  the  world. 

He  who  impugns  may  sometimes  proceed  insidi- 
ously and  circviitously  to  undermine  the  faith  of 
others :  he  who  attacks  always  proceeds  with  more  or 
less  violence.  To  impugn  is  not  necessarily  taken  in 
a  bad  sense ;  we  may  sometimes  impugn  absurd  doc- 
trines by  a  fair  train  of  reasoning :  to  attack  is  always 
objectionable,  either  in  the  mode  of  the  action,  or  its 
object,  or  in  both ;  it  is  a  mode  of  proceeding  oftener 
employed  in  the  cause  of  falsehood  than  truth  :  when 
there  are  no  ai^^uments  wherewith  to  impugn  a  doc- 
trine, it  is  easy  to  attack  it  with  ridicule  and  scur- 
rility.   

TO  ATTACK,  ASSAIL,  ASSAULT, 
ENCOUNTER. 

Attack,  in  Frrach  aitaquer,  chained  from  at- 
tacher,  in  Latin  attactum,  participle  otattingo,  sig- 
nifies to  Imng  into  close  contact ;  assail,  assault,  m 
Fraich  assailer,  Latin  ossiHo,  assaltum,  compounded 
o£  as  OT  ad  and  salio,  signifies  to  leap  upon ;  en- 
oounter,  in  French  rencontre,  compounded  of  en  or 
in  and  contre,  in  Latin  contra  against,  signifies  to  run 
or  come  against. 

Attack  is  the  generic,  the  rest  axe  specific  terms. 
To  attack  is  to  make  an  approach  in  order  to  do  some 
violence  to  the  person ;  to  assail  or  assault  is  to  make 
8  sudden  and  vehement  attack;  to  encounter  is  to 
meet  the  attack  of  another.  One  eUtacks  by  simply 
offering  violence  without  necessarily  producing  an 
effect ;  one  assails  by  means  of  missue  weapons ;  cme 
assaults  by  i&ect  persond  violence ;  one  encounters 
by  (mposing  vicdence  to  violence. 

Men  and  animals  attack  or  enootmfer  ,•  men  only, 

in  the  literal  sense,  assail  or  assault.    Anunals  attack 

each  other  with  the  weapons  nature  has  bestowed  upon 

them ;  <  King  A&dstan  attacked  another  body  of  the 

1.2  ' 
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Danes  st  sea  near  Sandwich,  sunk  nine  of  their  ships, 
and  pat  the  rest  to  flight.''  Hume.  Those  who  provoke 
a  multitude  may  expect  to  have  their  Houses  or  windows 
assailed  with  stones,  and  their  persons  assaulted ; 


So  when  he  saw  his  flatt'ring'  arts  to  fail. 
With  greedy  force  he  'gou  the  fort  t'  assail. 


Sfenses. 


And  double  death  did  wretched  man  invade. 

By  steel  assaulted,  and  by  gold  betray'd.    Deyden. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  encotinter  those  who  are 
superior  in  strength  and  prowess ;  '  Putting  themselves 
in  order  of  battle,  they  encottntered  their  enemies.' 
Knolles. 

They  are  all  used  figuratively.  Men  attack  with 
reproaches  or  censures ;  they  assail  with  abuse ;  they 
are  assaulted  by  temptations;  they  encounter  oppo- 
sition and  difiictilties.  A  fever  attacks ,-  horrid 
shrieks  assail  the  ear ;  dangers  are  encountered.  The 
reputations  of  men  in  public  life  are  often  wantonly 
attacked ;  '  The  women  micht  possibly  have  carried 
this  Gothic  building  higher,  nad  not  a  famous  monk, 
Thomas  Conecte  by  name,  attacked  it  with  great  zetd 
and  resolution.'  Addison.  Public  men  are  assailed  in 
every  direction  by  the  murmurs  and  complaints  of  the 
discontented ; 

Not  truly  penitent,  but  chief  to  try 

Her  husband,  how  far  urg'd  his  patience  bears. 

His  virtue  or  weakness  which  way  to  assail.    Milton. 

They  often  encounter  the  obstacles  which  party  spirit 
throws  in  the  way,  without  reaping  any  solid  advan- 
tage to  themselves  ;  '  It  is  sufficient  that  you  are  able 
to  encounter  the  temptations  which  now  assault  you : 
when  God  sends  trials  he  may  send  strength.' 
Tayloe. 


ATTACK,  ASSAULT,  ENCOUNTER,  ONSET, 
CHARGE. 

An  attack  and  assault  {v.  To  attack)  may  be  made 
upon  an  unresisting  object:  encounter,  onset,  and 
charge,  require  at  least  two  opposing  parties.  An 
attack  may  be  slight  or  indirect;  an  assault  must 
always  be  direct  and  mostly  vigorous.  An  attack 
upon  a  town  need  not  be  attended  with  any  injury  to 
tne  walls  or  inhabitants  ;  but  an  assault  is  commonly 
conducted  so  as  to  effect  its  capture.  Attacks  are 
made  by  robbers  upon  the  person  or  property  of 
another ;  assaults  upon  the  person  only ;  '  There  is 
one  species  of  diversion  which  has  not  been  generally 
condemned,  though  it  is  produced  by  an  attack  upon 
those  who  have  not  volimtarily  entered  the  lists ;  who 
find  themselves  buffetted  in  the  dark,  and  have  neither 
means  of  defence  nor  possibility  of  advantage.' 
Hawkeswokth.  *  We  do  not  find  the  meekness  m  a 
Iamb  in  a  creature  so  armed  for  battle  and  assault  as 
the  lion.'  Addisov. 

An  encounter  generally  respects  an  unformal  casual 
meeting  between  sinj^e  individuals ;  onset  and  charge 
a  regular  attack  between  contending  armies ;  onset  is 


employed  for  the  commencement  of  the  battle ;  charge 
for  an  attack  from  a  particular  quarter.  When  knight- 
errantry  was  in  vogue,  encounters  were  perpetually 
taking  place  between  the  knights  and  their  antagonists, 
who  often  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  com- 
batants :  encounters  were,  however,  sometimes  fierce 
and  bloody,  when  neither  party  would  yield  to  the 
other  while  he  had  the  power  of  resistance ; 

And  such  a  frown 
Each  cast  at  th'  other,  as  when  two  black  clouds. 
With  heav'n's  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  on 
Hovering  a  space,  till  winds  the  signal  blow. 
To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid  air.    Milton. 

The  French  are  said  to  make  impetuous  onsets,  but 
not  to  withstand  a  continued  attack  with  the  same 
perseverance  and  steadiness  as  the  English  ; 


Onsets  in  love  seem  best  like  those  in  war. 
Fierce,  resolute,  and  done  with  all  the  force. 


Tate. 


A  furious  and  well-directed  charge  from  the  cavalry 
will  sometimes  decide  the  fortune  of  the  day ; 

O  my  Antonio  !  I'm  all  on  fire  ; 

My  soul  is  up  in  arms,  ready  to  eharffc, 

And  bear  amidst  the  foe  with  conqu'nng  troops. 

CONGREVE. 


AGGRESSOR,  ASSAILANT. 

Aggressor,  from  the  Latin  aggressu^,  participle  of 
aggredior,  compounded  of  ag  or  ad,  and  gredior  to 
step,  signifies  one  straping  up  to,  falling  upon,  or  at- 
tacking ;  assailant,  from  assail,  in  French  assaHer, 
compounded  of  as  or  ad,  and  salio  to  leap  upon,  signi- 
fies one  leaping  up,  or  attacking  any  one  vehemently. 

The  characteristic  idea  of  aggressor  is  that  of  one 
going  up  to  another  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  by  a 
natural  extension  of  the  sense  commencing  an  attack : 
the  characteristic  idea  of  assailant  is  that  of  one  com- 
mitting an  act  of  violence  on  the  person. 

An  aggressor  ofifers  to  do  some  injury  either  by 
word  or  deed;  an  assailant  actually  commits  some 
violence :  the  former  commences  a  dispute,  the  latter 
carries  it  on  with  a  vehement  and  direct  attack. 
An  aggressor  is  blameable  for  giving  rise  to  quarrels ; 
*  Where  one  is  the  aggressor,  and  in  pvursuance  of  his 
first  attack  kills  the  other,  the  law  supposes  the  action, 
however  sudden,  to  be  malicious.'  Johnson  (Life  of 
Savage).  An  assailant  is  culpable  for  the  mischief 
he  does; 

What  ear  so  fortified  and  barr'd 
Against  the  tunefiil  force  of  vocal  charms. 
But  would  with  transport  to  such  sweet  attailatttt 
Surrender  its  attention  ?    Mason. 

Were  there  no  aggressors  there  would  be  no  dis- 
putes ;  were  there  no  assailants  those  disputes  would 
not  be  serious. 

An  aggressor  may  be  an  assailant,  or  an  assailant 
may  be  an  aggressor,  but  they  are  as  frequently  distinct. 
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TO  DISPLEASE,  OFFEND,  VEX. 

Displease  natursUy^  marks  the  contrary  of  pleasing; 
(i^end,  from  the  Latin  qffendo,  signifies  to  stumble  m 
toe  -wsy  of;  vexy  in  Latin  vero,  is  a  frequentative  of 
veho,  signifying  literally  to  toss  up  and  dovn. 

These  words  express  the  act  of  causing  a  painful 
sentiment  in  the  mind  by  some  impropriety,  real  or 
supposed,  on  one''s  own  part.  Displease  is  not  always 
applied  to  that  which  personally  concerns  ourselves ; 
altnough  offend  and  vex  have  always  more  or  less  of 
what  is  personal  in  them:  a  superior  maybe  displeased 
with  one  who  is  imder  his  charge  for  miproper  beha- 
viour towards  persons  in  general ; 

Meantime  imperial  Neptune  beard  the  sound 

Of  raging  billows  breaking  on  the  ground ; 

Displeas'd  and  fearing  for  his  wat'ry  reign. 

He  rear'd  his  awAtl  head  above  Uie  main.    Dktden. 

He  wiD  be  (fended  with  him  for  disrespectful  beha- 
viour towards  himself,  or  neglect  of  his  interests; 
<  The  emperor  himself  came  running  to  the  place  in 
his  armour,  severely  reproving  them  of  cowardice  who 
had  forsaken  the  place,  and  grievously  offended  with 
them  who  had  kept  such  negligent  watch/  Knolles. 
What  displeases  has  less  regard  to  what  u  personal 
than  what  offends ;  a  supposed  intention  in  the  most 
harmless  act  may  cause  onence,  and  on  the  contrary 
the  most  offending  action  may  not  give  offence  where 
the  intention  of  the  agent  is  supposed  to  be  good; 
*  Nathan's  fable  of  the  poor  man  and  his  lamb  had  so 
good  an  efiect  as  to  convey  instruction  to  the  ear  of  a 
king  without  offending  it.'  Addison. 

Displease  respects  mostly  the  inward  state  of  feel- 
ing ;  ^htd  vaavex  have  most  regard  to  the  outward 
cause  which  provokes  the  feeling:    a  humoursome 

Eerson  may  be  displeased  without  any  apparent  cause; 
ut  a  captious  person  will  at  least  have  some  avowed 
trifle  for  which  ne  is  offended.  Vex  expresses  more 
than  qffbnd ;  it  marks  ui  fact  frequent  efforts  to  offend, 
or  the  act  of  offending  under  a^pravated  circum- 
stances :  we  often  unintentionally  disease  or  offend ; 
but  he  who  vexes  has  mostiy  that  object  in  view  in  so 
doing:  any  instance  of  n^lect  displeases;  any 
marked  instance  of  neglect  offends ;  any  aggravated 
instance  of  neglect  vexes :  the  feeling  of  displeasure 
is  more  perceptible  and  vivid  than  that  of  offence ;  but 
it  is  less  durable  :  the  feeling  of  vexation  is  as  transi- 
tory as  that  of  displeaswe,  but  stronger  than  either. 
Displeasure  and  vexation  betray  themselves  by  an 
ai^ry  word  or  look ;  offence  discovers  itself  in  the 
whole  conduct :  our  displeasure  is  unjustifiable  when 
it  exceeds  the  measure  of  another's  famt;  it  is  a  mark 
of  great  weakness  to  take  offence  at  trifles ;  persons  of 
the  greatest  irritability  are  exposed  to  the  most  fre- 
quent vexations ;  *  Do  poor  Tom  some  charity,  whom 
me  foul  fiend  vexes.''  Shaksfeabe.  These  terms  may 
all  be  applied  to  the  action  of  unconscious  agents  on 
the  nond ;  '  Foul  sights  do  rather  displease,  in  that 
they  excite  the  memory  of.  foul  things,  than  in  the 
immediate  objects.    Therefore,  in  pictures,  those  foul 


sights  do  not  much  offbnd.''  Bacon.  <  Gross  sins 
are  plainly  seen,  and  easily  avoided  by  persons  that 
profess  religion.  But  the  indiscreet  and  dangerous 
use  of  innocent  and  lawful  thin^,  as  it  does  not  shock 
and  offend  our  consciences,  so  it  is  difficult  to  make 
people  at  all  sensible  of  the  danger  of  it.'  Law. 

These  and  a  thousand  miz'd  emotions  more. 
From  ever-changing  views  of  good  and  ill, 
Form'd  infinitely  various,  vex  the  mind 
With  endless  storm.    Thokbon. 

As  epithets  they  admit  of  a  similar  distinction :  it 
is  very  displeasing  to  parents  not  to  meet  with  the 
most  respectful  attentions  from  children,  when  they 
give  them  counsel ;  and  such  conduct  on  the  part  of 
children  is  highly  offensive  to  God :  when  we  meet 
with  an  offensioe  object,  we  do  most  wisely  to  turn  away 
from  it :  when  we  are  troubled  with  vexatious  afiairs, 
our  best  and  only  remedy  is  patience. 


DISLIKE,  DISPLEASURE,  DISSATIS- 
FACTION, DISTASTE,  DISGUST. 

Dislike  dgnifles  the  opposite  to  liking,  or  being 
alike,  to  one's  self  or  one's  taste;  displeasure,  the  oppo- 
site to  pleasure ;  dissatisfaction,  the  opposite  to  satis- 
faction ;  distaste  and  disgust,  from  the  Latin  gustus 
a  taste,  both  signify  the  opposite  to  an  agreeable  taste. 

Dislike  and  dissatisfaction  denote  the  feeling  or 
sentiment  produced  either  by  persons  or  things :  dis- 
pleasure, that  produced  by  persons  mostly ;  distaste 
and  disgust,  that  produced  by  things  only. 

In  regard  to  persons,  dislike  is  the  sentiment  of 
equab  and  persons  unconnected ;  displeasure  and  dis- 
satisfaction, of  superiors,  or  such  as  stand  in  some 
sort  of  relation  to  us.  Strangers  may  feel  a  dislike 
upon  seeing  each  other :  parents  or  masters  may  feel 
displeasure  or  dissatisfaction :  the  former  sentiment 
is  occasioned  by  their  supposed  faults  in  character; 
the  latter  by  their  supposed  defective  sendees.  One 
dislikes  a  person  for  his  assumption,  loquadty,  or  any 
thing  not  agreable  in  his  manners ;  *  The  jealous  man 
is  not  indeed  angry  if  you  dislike  another ;  but  if  you 
find  those  faults  which  are  found  in  his  own  character, 
you  discover  not  only  your  dislike  of  another  but  of 
nimself.'  Addison.  One  is  displeased  with  a  person 
for  his  carelessness,  or  any  thing  wrong  in  his  conduct; 
'  The  threatenings  of  conscience  suggest  to  the  sinner 
some  deep  and  dark  malignity  contained  in  guilt, 
which  has  drawn  upon  his  head  such  high  displeasure 
from  heaven.'  Blaib.  One  is  dissatisfied  with  a 
person  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  m  work  which 
ne  has  done,  or  his  manner  of  doing  it.  Displea- 
sure is  awakened  by  whatever  is  done  amiss :  dis- 
satisfaction is  caused  by  what  happens  amiss  or  con- 
trary to  our  expectation.  Accordingly  the  word  dissa- 
tisfaction is  not  confined  to  persons  of  a  particular 
rank,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  connexion  which  subsists 
between  them.  Whoever  does  not  receive  what  they 
think  themselves  entitied  to  from  another  are  dissatis- 
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fied.  A  servant  mav  be  dissatisfied  with  the  treat- 
ment he  meets  with  from  his  master ;  and  may  be  said 
therefore  to  ejqiress  dissatisfaction,  though  not  dis- 
pleasure ;  '  I  do  not  like  to  see  any  thing  destroyed ; 
any  void  in  society.  It  was  therefore  with  no  msap- 
pomtment  or  dissatisfaction  th&t  my  observation  did 
not  present  to  me  any  incorrigible  vice  in  the  noblesse 
of  France/  Burke. 

In  regard  to  things,  disUke  is  a  casual  feeling  not 
arising  from  any  specific  cause.  A  dissatisfaction  is 
connected  with  our  desires  and  expectations  :  we  dis- 
like the  performance  of  an  actor  from  one  or  many 
causes,  or  from  no  apparent  cause ;  but  we  are  dissa- 
tisfied with  his  performance  if  it  fall  short  of  what  we 
were  led  to  expect.  In  order  to  lessen  the  number  of 
our  dislikes  we  ought  to  endeavour  not  to  dislike 
without  a  cause ;  and  in  order  to  lessen  our  dissatis- 
faction we  ought  to  be  moderate  in  our  expectation. 

Dislike,  distaste,  and  disgtist,  rise  on  each  other  in 
their  signification.  The  distaste  is  more  than  the  dis- 
like :  and  the  disgttst  more  than  the  distaste.  The  dis- 
like is  a  partial  feeling,  c|uick]y  produced  and  quickly 
subsiding ;  the  distaste  is  a  settled  feding,  gradually 
produced,  and  permanent  in  its  duration :  msgust  is 
either  transitory  or  otherwise ;  momentarily  or  gradu- 
ally produced,  but  stronger  than  either  of  the  two 
others. 

Caprice  has  a  great  share  in  our  likes  and  dislikes ; 
'  Dryden's  dislike  of  the  priesthood  is  imputed  by 
Langbaine,  and  I  think  by  Brown,  to  ft  repulse  which 
he  suffered  when  he  solicited  ordination.  Johnson. 
Distaste  depends  upon  the  changes  to  which  the  con- 
stitution physically  and  mentally  u  exposed ;  '  Be- 
cause true  history,  through  frequent  satiety  and  simi- 
litude of  things,  works  a  distaste  and  mispriraon  in  the 
minds  of  inen,  poesy  cheereth  and  ref^neth  the  soul, 
chanting  things  rare  and  various.'  Bacon.  Disgust 
owes  its  origin  to  the  nature  of  things  and  their  na- 
tural operation  on  the  minds  of  men ;  ♦  Vice,  for  vice 
is  necessary  to  be  shown,  should  always  excite  dis- 
gust.''  Johnson.  A  child  likes  and  dislikes  his  play- 
things without  any  apparent  cause  for  the  change  of 
sentiment :  after  a  long  illness  a  person  will  frequently 
take  a  distaste  to  the  food  or  the  amusements  which 
before  afforded  him  much  pleasure :  what  is  indecent 
or  filthy  is  a  natural  object  of  disgust  to  every  person 
whose  mind  is  not  depraved.  It  is  good  to  suppress 
unfounded  dislikes  ;  it  is  difficult  to  overcome  a  strong 
distaste ;  it  is  adviseable  to  divert  our  attention  from 
objects  calculated  to  create  disgust. 


DISLIKE,  DISINCLINATION. 

Dislike  is  opposed  to  liking;  disinclination  is  the 
reverse  of  inclination. 

Dislike  applies  to  what  one  has  or  does ;  disincli- 
nation only  to  what  one  does :  we  dislike  the  thing  we 
have,  or  dislike  to  do  a  thing ;  but  we  are  disinclined 
only  to  do  a  thing. 


They  express  a  similar  feeling,  but  differing  in 
degree.  Disinclination  is  but  a  small  degree  of  dis- 
like ;  dislike  marks  something  contrary ;  disincli- 
nation does  not  amount  to  more  than  the  absence  of 
an  inclination.  None  but  a  disoUiging  temper  has  a 
dislike  to  comply  with  reasonable  requests ; 


Murmurs  riae  with  mix'd  applause, 
Just  as  they  favour  or  ditUke  the  cause. 


DxYBBK. 


The  most  obliging  disposition  may  have  an  occasional 
disinclination  to  comply  with  a  particular  request; 
'  To  be  grave  to  a  man  s  mirth,  or  inattentive  to  his 
discourse,  argues  a  disindination  to  be  entertained  by 
him.''  Steele. 


DISPLEASURE,  ANGER,  DISAPPRO- 
BATION. 

Displeasure  signifies  the  feeling  of  not  being  pleased 
with  either  persons  or  things ;  angef  comes  from  the 
Latin  angor  vexation  and  ango  to  vex,  which  is  com- 
pounded of  an  or  ad  against,  and  ago  to  act ;  disap- 
probation is  the  reverse  of  approbation. 

Between  displeasure  and  anger  there  is  a  difference 
both  in  the  degree,  the  cause,  and  the  consequence  of 
the  feeling:  displeasure  is  always  a  softened  and 
gentle  feeung ;  anger  is  always  a  narsh  feeling,  and 
sometimes  rises  to  vehemence  and  madness.  Displea- 
sure is  always  produced  by  some  adequate  cause,  real 
or  supposed;  anger  may  be  provoked  by  every  or 
any  cause,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  individual ; 

*  Man  is  the  merriest  spedes  of  the  creation ;  all 
above  or  below  him  are  serious ;  he  sees  things  in  a 
different  light  from  other  beings,  and  finds  his  mirth 
arising  firom  objects  that  perhaps  cause  something  like 
pity  or  displeasure  in  a  higher  nature.'  Addison. 
Displeasure  is  mostly  satisfied  with  a  simple  verbal  ex- 

Stression ;  but  anger,  unless  kept  down  with  great 
brce,  always  seeks  to  return  evil  for  evil ;  '  From 
anger  in  its  frill  import,  protracted  into  malevolence 
and  exerted  in  revenge,  arise  many  of  the  evils  to 
which  the  life  of  man  is  exposed.'  Johnson.  Dis- 
pleasure and  disapprobation  are  to  be  compared  in  as 
much  as  they  respect  the  conduct  of  those  who  are 
under  the  direction  of  others :  displeasure  is  an  act  of 
the  will,  it  is  an  angry  sentiment ;  <  True  repentance 
may  be  wrought  in  the  hearts  of  such  as  fear  Grod, 
ana  yet  incur  his  displeasure,  the  deserved  effect 
whereof  is  eternal  death.'  HooXee.  Disapprobation 
is  an  act  of  the  judgement,  it  is  an  opposite  opinion ; 

•  The  Queen  Regent's  brothers  knew  her  secret  disap- 
probation of  the  violent  measures  they  were  driving 
on.'  Robertson.  Any  mark  of  w^-wul  in  a  child  is 
calculated  to  excite  displeasttre ;  a  mistaken  choice  in 
matrimony  may  produce  disapprobation  in  the  parent. 

Dispteaswre  is  always  produced  by  that  which  is 
ahready  come  to  pass ;  ^approbation  may  be  felt 
upon  that  which  is  to  take  place  :  a  msst^  feels  dk- 
pleasitre  at  the  carelessness  of  his  servant ;  a  parent 
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expresses  his  disapprobation  of  his  son's  proposal  to 
lesTe  his  sitintion :  it  is  somedmes  prudent  to  check 
ovr  ditpleasure ;  and  meetly  prudent  to  express  our 
diaappraibf^ion :  the  former  cannot  be  expressed  with- 
out inffictine  pain ;  the  latter  cannot  be  withheld  when 
required  without  the  danger  of  misleading. 


ANGER,  RESENTMENT,  WRATH,  IRE, 
INDIGNATION. 

Anger  has  the  same  original  meaning  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article ;  resentment,  in  French  ressentiment, 
from  ressenfir,  is  compoimded  of  re  and  seniir,  sig- 
nifying to  feel  again,  over  and  over,  or  for  a  continu- 
ance ;  turath  and  ire  are  derived  from  the  same  source, 
namely,  wrath,  in  Saxon  wrath,  and  ire,  in  Latin  ira 
anger,  Greek  Spu  contention,  <dl  which  spring  from 
the  Hebrew  mn  heat  or  anger ;  indignation,  in 
French  iTidignation,  in  Latin  indignatio,  from  in- 
dignor  to  ^nk  or  fed  unworthy,  marks  the  strong 
feeling  which  base  conduct  awakens  in  the  mind. 

An  impatient  agitation  against  any  one  who  acts 
edntraiy  to  ovs  indinations  or  o^nions  ia  the  charac- 
teiistic  of  all  these  terms.  Resentment  is  less  vivid 
thua  anger,  and  anger  than  wrath,  ire,  or  indigna- 
tion. Anger  is  a  sudden  sentiment  of  displeasure ; 
resentment  is  a  continued  anger ;  wrtUh  is  a  height- 
ened smtunent  of  anger,  which  is  poetically  expressed 
by  the  word  ire. 

Anger  may  be  either  a  selfish  or  a  disinterested 
puaaon ;  it  may  be  provoked  by  injuries  done  to  our- 
selves, or  injustice  done  to  others :  m  this  latter  sense 
of  strong  diqileasure  God  is  angry  with  sinners,  and 
good  men  may  to  a  certain  degree  be  angry  with  those 
under  their  control,  who  act  improperly ;  '  Moralists 
have  defined  anger  to  be  a  desire  of  revenge  for  some 
iaJQiy  oikted.''  Steele.  Resentment  b  a  brooding 
sentiment  altogether  arising  from  a  sense  of  personu 
injury  ;  it  is  associated  with  a  dislike  of  the  offender, 
as  much  as  the  offence,  and  is  diminished  only  by  the 
infliction  of  pain  in  return ;  in  its  rise,  progress,  and 
elFects,  -it  is  alike  opposed  to  the  Chnstian  spirit; 
'  The  temperately  revengeful  have  leisure  to  weigh 
the  merits  of  the  cause,  and  thereby  either  to  smother 
their  secret  remniments,  or  to  seelc  adequate  repara- 
tions far  the  damages  they  have  sustained.'  Steele. 
Wrath  and  ire  are  the  sentiment  of  a  superior  towards 
an  inferior,  and  when  provoked  by  personal  injuries 
^covers  itself  by  haughtiness  and  a  vindictive  tem- 
per; 

Adiffles'  wrutk,  to  Greece  the  direful  «prfai^ 

Of  woes  unnutnber'd.  Heavenly  Goddess  sing.    Pope. 

As  a  sentiment  of  displeasure  wrath  'w  unjtistifiable 
between  man  and  man ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  may  be 
vamroked  by  the  persevering  impenitence  of  sinners : 
the  ire  of  a  neathen  god,  according  to  the  gross  views 
«f  Pagans,  was  bat  the  wrath  a£  nan  associated  with 
gnaeev  power;    it  was  altogether  unconnected  witii 


moral  diq>lea8uie ;  tiie  same  term  is  however  applied 
also  to  the  heroes  and  princes  of  antiquity ; 

The  prophet  spoke :  when  with  a  gloomy  frown 
The  monarch  started  from  hit  shintng  throne ; 
Black  cboler  fill'd  his  breast  that  bou'd  with  ire. 
And  from  his  eye-balls  flash'd  the  living  fire.    Pope. 

.Indignation  is  a  sentiment  awakened  by  the  imworthy 
and  atrocious  conduct  of  others ;  as  it  is  exempt  from 
personality,  it  is  not  irreconcileable  with  the  temper  of 
a  Christian ;  *  It  is  surely  not  to  be  observed  without 
indignation,  that  men  may  be  found  of  minds  mean 
enough  to  be  satisfied  with  this  treatment ;  wretches 
who  are  proud  to  obtain  the  privileges  of  madmen.'' 
Johnson.  A  warmth  of  constitution  sometimes  gives 
rise  to  sallies  of  anger ;  but  depravity  of  heart  breeds 
resentment:  imbending  pride  is  a  great  source  of 
wrath ;  but  indignation  flows  from  a  high  sense  of 
honour  and  virtue. 


ANGER,  CHOLER,  RAGE,  FURY. 

Anger  ^nifies  die  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ; 
cheier,  in  Aench  ooUre,  Latin  cholera,  Greek  xo^^^ 
comes  from  x«^  hile,  because  the  overflowing  of  the 
bile  is  both  die  cause  and  consequence  of  choler  ,* 
rage,  in  French  rage,  Latin  rabies  madness,  and 
nMo  to  rave  like  a  machnan,  comes  from  the  Hebrew 
in  to  tremble  or  shake  with  a  violent  madness;  fury, 
in  French  /ime,  Latin  furor,  comes  probably  from 
fero  to  carry  away,  because  one  is  carried  or  hurried 
by  the  emotions  of  y«fry. 

These  words  have  a  progressive  force  in  their  signi- 
fication. Choler  expresses  something  more  sudden 
and  virulent  than  anger ;  rage  is  a  vehement  ebulli- 
tion of  an^er;  and /wry  is  an  excess  of  rog-e.  Anger 
may  be  so  stifled  as  not  to  discover  itself  by  any  out- 
ward symptoms ;  choler  is  discoverable  by  the  pale- 
nesa  of  the  visage ;  rage  breaks  forth  into  extravagant 
expressions  and  violent  distortions ;  fury  takes  away 
the  use  of  the  understanding. 

Anger  is  an  infirmity  incident  to  human  nature ; 
it  ought,  however,  to  be  suppressed  on  all  occasions ; 

*  The  maxim  which  Periander  of  Corinth,  one  of  the 
seven  sages  of  Greece,  left  as  a  memorial  of  his  know- 
ledge  and  benevolence,  was  x^^  MptiTci,  be  master  of 
thy  anger.''  Johnson.  Choler  is  a  malady  too  physi- 
cal to  be  always  corrected  by  reflection ; 

Must  I  sive  way  to  your  rash  choler  9 
Shall  1  be  fnghted  when  a  madman  stares? 

Shakspears. 

Rage  tad  fury  are  distempers  of  the  soul,  which  no- 
thing but  reUgion  and  the  grace  of  God  can  cure ; 

Oppose  not  rage,  while  rage  is  in  its  force, 

BiK  give  it  way  awhile  and  let  it  waste.  Shakspeari;. 

*  Of  this  kind  is  the  fury  to  which  many  men  give 
way.«maQg  tb«ir:a»iTantB  aad  dependants.''  Jqunsox. 
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RESENTFUL,   REVENGEFUL, 
VINDICTIVE. 

Resentful  signifies  filled  with  resentment ;  revenge- 
ful, that  18,  filled  with  the  spirit  or  desire  of  revenge ; 
vindictive,  from  vindico  to  avenge  or  revenge,  signi- 
fies either  given  to  revenge,  or  after  the  manner  of 
revenge. 

Resentful  marks  solely  the  state  or  temper  of  the 
mind,  revengeful  also  extends  to  the  action ;  a  person 
is  resentful  who  retains  resentment  in  his  mind  with- 
out discovering  it  in  any  thing  but  his  behaviour ;  he 
is  revengeful  if  he  displays  his  feeling  in  any  act  of 
revenge  or  injury  towards  the  offender.  Resentful 
people  are  affected  with  trifles ;  '  Pope  was  as  resent- 
ful of  an  imputation  of  the  roimdness  of  his  back,  as 
Marshal  Luxembourg  is  reported  to  have  been  on  the 
sarcasm  of  King  William.'  Tyees.  A  revengeful 
temper  is  oftentimes  not  satisfied  with  a  small  portion 
of  revenge ; 

If  thy  revengeful  heart  cannot  forgive, 

Lo !  here  I  lend  thee  this  sharp-pointed  sword^ 

Which  hide  in  this  true  breast.      Sraespeaeb. 

Revengeful  is  mostly  said  of  the  temper  or  the  person; 
but  vindictive  or  vindicative,  as  it  is  sometimes  writ- 
ten, is  said  either  of  the  person  who  is  prone  to  re- 
venge, or  of  the  thing  which  serves  the  purpose  of 
revenge  or  punishment;  '  Public  revenges  are  for  the 
most  part  fortunate ;  but  in  private  revenges  it  is  not 
so.  Vindicative  persons  live  the  life  of  witches,  who, 
as  they  are  miscnievous,  so  end  they  unfortunate.' 
Bacon.  '  Suits  are  not  reparative,  but  vindictive, 
when  they  are  commenced  against  insolvent  persons.' 
Kettlewell. 


TO  AVENGE,  REVENGE,  VINDICATE. 

Avenge,  revenge,  and  vindicate,  all  spring  from 
the  same  source,  namely,  the  Latin  vindico,  the 
Greek  ivTixa^o/iuu,  compounded  of  iv  in  and  Si'xi)  justice, 
signifying  to  pronounce  justice  or  put  justice  in  force. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is  that  of  taking 
up  some  one's  cause. 

To  avenge  is  to  punish  in  behalf  of  another ;  to 
revenge  is  to  punish  for  one's  self;  to  vindicate  is  to 
defend  another. 

The  wrongs  of  a  person  are  avenged  or  revenged ; 
his  rights  are  vindicated. 

The  act  of  avenging,  though  attended  with  the 
infliction  of  pain,  is  oftentimes  an  act  of  humanity, 
and  always  an  act  of  justice ;  none  are  the  sufferers 
but  such  as  merit  it  for  their  oppression,  whilst  those 
are  benefited  who  are  dependant  for  support :  this  is 
the  act  of  GoA  himself,  who  always  avenges  the  op- 
pressed who  look  up  to  him  for  support ;  and  it  ought 
to  be  the  act  of  all  his  creatures,  who  are  invested 
with  the  power  of  punishing  offenders  and  protecting 
the  helpless ; 


Revenge  is  the  basest  of  all  actions,  and  the  spirit  of 
revenge  the  most  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Christ- 
ian principles  of  forgiving  injuries,  and  returning  good 
for  evil ;  it  is  gratified  only  with  inflicting  ptun  with- 
out any  prospect  of  advantage ;  '  By  a  continued 
series  oi  loose,  though  apparently  trivial  gratifications, 
the  heart  is  often  as  thoroughly  corrupted,  as  by  the 
commission  of  any  one  of  those  enormous  crimes  which 
spring  from  great  ambition,  or  great  revenge.''  Blaib. 
Vindication  is  an  act  of  generosity  and  humanity ;  it 
is  the  production  of  good  without  the  infliction  of 
pain :  tne  claims  of  the  widow  and  orphan  call  for 
vindication  from  those  who  have  the  time,  talent,  or 
ability,  to  take  their  cause  into  their  own  hands: 
England  can  boast  of  many  noble  vindicators  of  the 
rights  of  humanity,  not  excepting  those  which  con- 
cern the  brute  creation ;  '  Injured  or  oppressed  by  the 
world,  the  good  man  looks  up  to  a  judge  who  will 
vindicate  his  cause.'  Blais. 


The  day  shall  come,  that  great  avenging  day, 
When  Troy's  proud  glcnies  in  the  dust  shall  lay. 


Pen. 


ANGRY,  PASSIONATE,  HASTY, 
IRASCIBLE. 

Angry,  signifies  either  having  anger,  or  prone  to 
anger ,-  passionate,  prone  to  the  passion  of  anger  ; 
hasty,  prone  to  excess  of  haste  from  intemperate  feel- 
ing ;  irascible,  able  or  ready  to  be  made  angry,  from 
the  Latin  ira  anger. 

Angry  denotes  a  particular  state  or  emotion  of  the 
mind;  passionate  and  hasty  express  habits  of  the 
mind.  An  angry  man  is  in  a  state  of  anger ;  a  pas- 
sionate or  hasty  man  is  habitually  prone  to  be  pas- 
sionate or  hasty.  The  angry  has  less  that  is  vehe- 
ment and  impetuous  in  it  than  the  passionate ;  the 
hasty  has  something  less  vehement,  but  more  sudden 
and  abrupt  in  it  than  either. 

The  angry  man  is  not  always  easily  provoked,  nor 
ready  to  rettdiate ;  but  he  often  retains  his  anger  until 
the  cause  is  removed ;  '  It  is  told  by  Prior,  in  a  pane- 
gyric on  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  that  his  servants  used 
to  put  themselves  in  his  way  when  he  was  angry,  be- 
cause he  was  sure  to  recompense  them  for  any  indig- 
nities which  he  made  them  suffer.'  Johnson.  The 
passionate  man  is  quickly  roused,  eager  to  repay  the 
offence,  and  speedily  appeased  by  tne  infliction  of 
pain  of  which  he  afterwards  probably  repents ;  '  There 
IS  in  the  world  a  certain  class  of  mortals  known,  and 
contentedly  known  by  the  name  of  passionate  men, 
who  imagme  themselves  entitled  by  that  distinction 
to  be  provoked  on  every  slight  occasion.'  Johnson. 
The  hasty  man  is  very  soon  offended,  but  not  ready 
to  offend  in  return ;  his  angry  sentiment  spends  itseu 
in  angry  words ; 

The  king,  who  saw  their  squadrons  yet  unmov'd. 
With  kastij  ardor  thus  the  chiefs  reprov'd.    Pope. 

These  three  terms  are  all  employed  to  denote  a  tern-- 
porary  or  partial  feeling ;  irascible,  on  tJieothor  hand, 
IS  solely  employed  to  denote  the  temper,  and  is  applied 
to  brutes  as  well  as  men ;  '  We  are  here  in  the  countij 
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mntooBded  with  blessiiigs  and  pleuuiee,  without  any 
oocaaion  of  ezeiciang  our  iraacible  fiKruldes.^  Digby 
TO  Pope. 

DISPASSIONATE,  COOL. 

Dupaanonate  is  taken  n^ativelyt  it  marks  merely 
the  absence  of  passion ;  cool  (v.  Cool)  is  taken  posi- 
tiv^,  it  marks  an  entire  freedom  from  passion. 

T^ose  who  are  prone  to  be  passionate  must  learn  to 
be  dispassionate ;  those  who  are  of  a  cool  temperament 
will  not  suffer  their  passions  to  be  roused.  Dispas- 
sionate solely  respects  angrv  or  irritable  sendments ; 
cool  respects  any  perturbed  feeling :  when  we  meet 
with  an  angry  disputant  it  is  necessary  to  be  dispas- 
sionate in  order  to  avoid  quarrels ;  '  As  to  violence 
the  lady  (Madame  D^Acier)  has  infinitely  the  better  of 
the  gentleman  (M.  de  la  Motte).  Nothing  can  be 
more  polite,  dispassionate,  or  sensible,  than  his  man- 
ner of  managing  the  dispute.^  Pope.  In  the  moment 
of  danger  our  safety  often  depends  upon  our  coolness ; 
'  I  conceived  this  poem,  and  gave  loose  to  a  degree  (MT 
resentment,  which  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  in- 
dulged, but  which  in  a  coo^  hour  I  cannot  altogether 
conciemn.'  Cowfeb. 


TO  DISAPPROVE,  DISLIKE. 

To  disapproee  is  not  to  approve,  or  to  think  not 
good ;  to  dislike  is  not  to  like,  or  to  find  unlike  or 
unsuitable  to  one^s  wishes. 

Disapprove  is  an  act  of  the  judgement ;  dislike  is 
an  act  of  the  will.  To  approve  or  disapprove  is 
peculiarly  the  part  of  a  superior,  or  one  who  deter- 
mines the  conduct  of  others ;  to  dislike  is  altogether  a 
personal  act,  in  which  the  feelings  of  the  individual 
are  consulted.  It  is  a  misuse  of  the  judgement  to 
disapprove  where  we  need  only  dislike ;  '  The  poem 
(Samson  Agonistes)  has  a  beginning  and  an  end, 
which  Aristotle  himself  could  not  have  disapproved, 
but  it  must  be  allowed  to  want  a  middle.''  Johnson. 
It  is  a  perversion  of  the  judgement  to  disapprove, 
because  we  dislike ;  *  The  man  of  peace  will  bear 
with  many  whose  opinions  or  practices  he  dislikes, 
without  an  open  and  violent  rupture.'  Blaik. 


DISGUST,  LOATHING,  NAUSEA. 

Disgust  has  the  same  signification  as  ^ven  under 
the  head  of  Dislike,  Displeasure,  &c. ;  loathing  sig- 
nifies the  propensity  to  loathe  an  object ;  nausea,  m 
Latin  nausea,  firom  the  Greek  vaSi  a  ship,  properly 
denotes  sea  sickness. 

Disgust  is  less  than  loathing,  and  that  than  nausea. 
When  appUed  to  sensible  objects  we  are  disgusted 
with  dirt ;  we  loathe  the  smell  of  food  if  we  have  a 
rickly  appetite ;  we  nauseate  medicine :  and  when 
applied  metaphorically,  we  are  disgusted  with  affecta- 
tion ;  '  An  enumeration  <iS  examples  to  proVe  a  posi- 


tion which  nobody  denied,  as  it  was  firom  the  bqpn- 
ning  superfluous,  must  quickly  grow  disgusting^ 
Johnson.  We  loathe  the  endearments  of  those  who 
are  offensive ; 

Thus  winter  falls, 
A  heavy  g^loom  oppressive  o'er  the  world. 
Through  nature's  shedding  influence  mal^. 
The  soul  of  man  dies  in  him,  loathing  life.   Thomson. 

We  nauseate  all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  after  having 
made  an  intemperate  use  of  them,  and  discovered  thdr 
inanity; 

Th'  irresoluble  oil. 
So  gentle  late  and  blandishing,  in  floods 
Of  rancid  bile  o'erflows :  what  tumults  hence, 
What  horrors  rise,  were  nanteou*  to  relate. 

Armstkono. 


OFFENCE,   TRESPASS,   TRANSGRESSION, 
MISDEMEANOUR,  MISDEED,  AFFRONT. 

Offence  is  here  the  general  term,  signifying  merely 
the  act  that  offends,  or  runs  counter  to  somethmg  else. 

Offence  is  properly  indefinite ;  it  merely  imphes  an 
object  without  the  least  significarion  of  the  nature  of 
the  object ;  trespass  and  transgression  have  a  positive 
reference  to  an  object  trespassed  upon  or  transgressed; 
trespass  is  contracted  from  trans  and  pass  that  is  a 
passing  beyond ;  and  transgress  from  trans  and 
gressus  a  going  beyond.  The  offence  therefore  which 
constitutes  a  trespass  arises  out  of  the  laws  of  pro- 
perty ;  a  passing  over  or  treading  upon  the  property 
of  another  is  a  trespass :  the  offhuse  which  constitutes 
a  transgression  flows  out  of  the  laws  of  society  in 
general  which  fix  the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong : 
whoever  therefore  goes  beyond  or  breaks  through  these 
bounds  is  guilty  m  a  transgression.  The  trespass  is 
a  species  of  offence  which  peculiarly  applies  to  the 
land  or  premises  of  individuals ;  transgression  is  a 
species  or  moral  as  well  as  political  evil.  Hunters  are 
apt  to  commit  trespasses  in  the  eagerness  of  their 
pursuit ;  the  passions  of  men  are  perpetually  misleadr- 
ing  them,  and  causing  them  to  commit  various  trans- 
gressions ;  the  term  trespass  is  sometimes  employed 
improperly  as  respects  time  and  other  objects ;  trans- 
gression is  always  used  in  one  uniform  sense  as  respects 
rule  and  law ;  we  trespass  upon  the  time  or  patience 
of  another ; 

Forgive  the  barbarous  tretpau  of  my  tongue.  Otwat. 

We  transgress  the  moral  or  civil  law ; 

To  whom  with  stem  regard  thus  Gabriel  spake : 
Whj  hast  thou,  Saum,  broke  the  bounds  prescrib'd 
To  thy  trttrugreuion*  ?    Miltom. 

The  offence  is  either  public  or  private ;  the  misde- 
meanour is  properly  a  private  offence,  although  im- 
properly apphed  for  an  offence  against  pubUc  law ;  the 
misdemeanour  sigiiifies  the  wrong  dmieanour  or  an 
^ence  in  one's  dmteanowr  against  propriety ;  *  Smaller 
uults  in  violation  of  a  public  law  are  comprized  under 
the  name  of  misdemeanomr^    Blacxstonx.      The 
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misdeed  u  alwayn  private,  it  dgnifiea  a  wrong  deed, 
or  a  deed  which  agenda  a^;fun8t  «ne^8  duty.  Riotous 
and  disorderly  brntTiour  in  company  are  serious  mm- 
demeanoure ;  every  act  of  drunKenness,  lying,  fraud, 
or  immorality  of  every  hind,  are  misdeeds ; 

Fierce  fiuniae  is  your  lot,  Smt  this  mitdeed, 
Atduc'd  to  grind  the  plates  on  which  you  £eed. 

Dktsbn. 

The  qffence  is  that  which  affects  persons  or  princi- 
ples, communities  or  individuals,  and  is  committed 
either  directly  or  indirectly  against  the  person ;  <  Slight 
provocations  and  frivolous  offence*  are  the  most  fre- 
quent causes  of  disquiet.^  Blaik.  An  affront  is  alto- 
Sther  personal  and  directly  brought  to  bear  against 
e  front  of  the  particular  person ;  '  God  may  some 
time  or  other  thmk  it  the  concern  of  his  justice  and 

I>rovidence  too  to  revenge  the  ciffronts  put  upon  the 
aws  of  man/  South.  It  is  an  offence  against  an- 
other to  speak  disrespectfully  of  him  in  his  absence ; 
it  is  an  cffront  to  push  past  him  with  violence  and 
rudeness. 

Offences  are  against  either  God  or  man ;  the  tnes- 
pass  is  always  an  offence  wainst  man ;  the  transgres- 
sion is  agamst  the  will  of  God  or  the  laws  of  men; 
the  misdemeanour  is  more  particularly  against  the 
established  order  of  society ;  the  misdeed  is  an  (ffence 
against  the  Divine  Law;  the  affront  is  au  <jffeno9 
against  good  manners. 


his  temper  and  cdocatioB ;  <  Gendeness  conects  what- 
ever is  offbnsiM  in  our  manners.''  Blaik. 


OFFENDER,  DELINQUENT. 

The  offender  is  he  who  offends  in  any  thing,  dldier 
by  commission  or  omission ;  '  When  «iy  offsmder  is 
fHresented  into  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  coiurts  he  is 
cited  to  appeair  there.''  Bevekipce.  The  fte^iagtMw^, 
from  delinquo  to  fail,  eigaifies  properly  he  who  iiiMs 
by  omission,  hut  the  term  ddi/nquuno^'vi  extended  to 
a  failure  by  the  vblation  of  a  law ;  '  The  IdUing  of  a 
deer  or  boar^  <w  even  «  Imk,  wa«  punisbed  wi&  ^ 
loss  of  the  dtdinmumfs  eyes.'*  Hdmb-  Those  who  go 
into  a  wrosg  plaoa  are  offenders ;  those  who  stay 
away  when  wey  woght  to  go  are  d^mquents .-  iiamt 
are  ntwy  ^ffsnders  against  tibe  aabbiUh  who  oMaaut 
vietoiAandopenbrmcaraof  decorom;  thereare still  more 
delinquents  who  never  attend  a  public  place  of  woiahip. 


OFFENDING,  OFFENSIVE. 

O^e^din^  sigoJIieB  either  actuall}^  f^ffimding,  or  cal- 
culated to  offend;  offensive  s^pufies  circulated  to 
offend  at  all  tmies ;  a  person  may  be  qffending  in  his 
manners  to  a  particular  individual,  or  use  an  offending 
tneprtedon  on  a  particulsr  occafflon  without  any  impu- 
tation on  hifl  charactef ; 

And  tho'  U)-'  qffeiidiaf[  pait  felt  mortal  pain, 

'th.'  immortalpart.i^  ntowledge  did  retain.  Denhak. 

If  a  persoB^  maimers  are  t^knm»e,  it  reflects  both  ea 


UNOFFENDING,  INOFFENSIVE, 
HARMLESS. 

Unoffending  denotes  the  act  of  not  offending ;  in- 
offmsiiie  the  property  of  not  being  disposed  or  apt  to 
offend ;  harmless,  the  property  of  being  void  of  harm. 
Unoffending  expresses  therefore  only  a  partial  state ; 
inoffensive  and  harmless  mark  the  disposition  and 
character.  A  child  is  -unoffending  as  long  as  he  does 
nothing  to  offend  vothers ;  but  he  may  be  offensive  if 
he  discover  an  unamiable  temper,  or  has  unpleasant 
manners ;  '  The  unoffending  royal  little  ones  (of 
France)  were  not  only  condemned  to  languish  in  soli- 
tude and  darkness,  but  their  bodies  left  to  perish  with 
disease.'  Seward.  A  creature  is  inoffensive  that  has 
nothing  in  itself  that  can  offend ; 

For  drink,  the  gri^e 
She  crushes,  inoffensive  must.     Milton. 

That  is  harmless  which  has  neither  the  will  nor  the 
power  to  harm ;  '  When  the  disdple  is  questioned 
about  the  studies  of  his  master,  he  makes  report  of 
some  minute  and  jfrivolous  researches  which  are  intro- 
duced only  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  harmless 
laugh.'  CuHBEBLAKD.  Domestic  animals  are  fre- 
quently very  inoffensive ,-  it  is  a  great  recommendation 
w  a  <{uack  medicine  to  say  that  it  is  harmless. 


INDIGNITY,  INSULT. 

The  mdignUy,  from  the  Latin  dignvs  motiby, 
signifyiiig  unworUiy  treatment,  respects  the  feeing 
and  conaiition  of  the  person  offended :  the  insult 
(v.  4ffi'ont)  respects  tne  temper  e£  die  offending 
party.  We  measure  the  indignity  in  our  own  nuBd ; 
It  depends  upmi  the  consciousness  wc  have  of  our  owb 
wmta  :  we  measuce  the  imsuit  by  the  diqKmtion  which 
is  discovered  in  another  to  degrade  as.  Persons  in 
high  stations  aire  peculiarly  exposed  to  indigrtiiies  : 
pecsoas  in  every  station  may  be  exposed  to  insuU». 
The  royal  family  of  France  suffered  every  indignity 
which  vulgar  rage  could  devise ;  '  The  two  caziques 
made  Montezumas'  officers  prisoners,  and  treated  them 
with  great  indignity.''  Robxbtson.  Whenever  people 
harbor  animosities  towards  each  other,  they  are  apt  to 
cBscover  them  by  ofiSering  insults  when  they  have  the 
opportunity ;  '  Narvaez  having  learned  that  Cortex 
Was  now  advanced  with  a  small  body  of  men,  con- 
sidered this  as  an  insult  which  merited  immediate 
chastisement.''  Robektson.  Indignities  may  however 
be  ofieied  to  persona  of  all  ranks ;  but  in  this  case  it 
always  condsts  of  more  violence  than  a  simple  insult ; 
it  would  be  an  indignity  to  a  person  of  any  rank  to 
be  compelled  to  do  any  c^ce  wnich  belongs  only  to  a 
beast  of  birrden. 

It  would  be  an  tfH%mfy  to  a  ftmrie  of  any  stadon 
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to  be  eampdled  to  expow  her  penon ;  on  the  other 
haacl,  an  intfiU  does  not  extend  beyond  an  sbtudre 
expression,  a  trhunphant  oentemptuous  Utok,  or  any 
bieadi  of  courtesy. 


AFFRONT,  INSULT,  OUTRAGE. 

Aghmt,  in  French  affronte,  finom  the  Latin  ad  and 
fnma,  the  forehead,  signifies  flying  in  the  face  of  a 
peraen ;  mguU,  in  French  inauUe,  comes  front  the 
Ladn  mstdto  to  dance  or  leap  upon.  The  former  of 
these  actions  marks  defiance,  tne  bitter  scorn  and 
triumph ;  outrage  is  compoimded  of  out  or  utter  and 
rage  or  violence,  s^^nifyii^  an  act  of  extreme 
yiolence. 

An  affront  is  a  mark  of  reproach  shown  in  the  pre- 
sence m  others ;  it  piqnes  and  mortifies :  an  instut  is 
an  attack  made  iritn  insolence ;  it  irritates  and  pro- 
Tokea :  an  outrage  combines  all  that  is  offensive ;  it 
wounds  and  injinres.  An  intentional  breach  of  polite- 
ness, or  a  want  of  respect  where  it  is  due,  is  an 
The  person  thus  conducted,  who  was  Han- 


mbal,  seemed  much  ^sturbed,  and  could  not  forbear 
eimi|daining  to  the  board  of  the  affronts  he  had  met 
with  among  the  Roman  historians.  Addison.  An  ex- 
press mark  of  disrespect,  particularly  if  coupled  with 
any  external  indication  of  hostility,  is  an  insult ;  '  It 
may  very  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  old  draw 

Xn  themselves  the  greatest  part  of  those  insults 
ch  they  so  much  lament,  and  that  age  is  rarely 
d^itnsed  but  when  it  is  contemptible.  Johnsov. 
When  the  insult  breaks  forth  into  personal  violence  it 
is  an  outrage ;  *  This  is  the  round  of  a  passionate 
man's  Kfe;  he  contracts  debts  when  he  is  furious, 
which  his  virtue,  if  he  has  virtue,  obliges  him  to  dis- 
charge at  the  return  of  reason.  He  spends  his  time 
in  outrage  and  reparation.'  Johnson. 

Captious  people  construe  every  innocent  freedom 
into  an  affront.  When  people  are  in  a  state  of  ani- 
moeity,  they  seek  opportunities  of  offering  each  other 
insults.  Intoxication  or  violent  passicm  impel  men  to 
the  commission  of  outrages. 


by  way  of  plmiriiment  to  stand  up  to  his  chin  in  water 
with  a  tree  of  fair  fruit  hanging  over  his  head,  boA 
of  which,  as -he  attempted  to  allay  his  hunger  and 
thirst,  fled  from  his  touch ;  whence  to  tantalime  ng- 
nifies  to  vex  by  exciting  false  expectations. 

All  these  words,  except  the  first,  refer  to  the  fl- 
ings of  the  mind,  and  m  familiar  discourse  diat  also 
beinrs  the  same  rignification ;  but  otherwise  respeds 
the  outward  eircumstances. 

The  erime  of  robbery  is  aggravated  by  any  circum- 
stances of  cruelty ;  whatever  comes  across  the  feelings 
irritates;  whatever  awakens  anger  provokes;  what- 
ever heightens  this  anger  extraordinarily  exasperates ; 
whatever  raises  hopes  m  order  to  frustrate  them  tanta- 


An  appearance  of  unconcern  for  the  offence  and  its 
consequences  aggravates  the  guilt  of  the  offender; 
*  As  u  nature  had  not  sown  evils  enough  in  life,  we 
are  continually  adding  grief  to  grief,  and  aggravating 
the  common  calamity  by  our  cruel  treatment  of  one 
another.'  Addison.  A  gratii^  harsh  sound  irritates  if 
long  continued  and  often  repeated  ;  so  also  reproaches 
and  unkind  treatment  irritate  the  mind ;  '  He  irritated 
many  of  his  friends  in  London  so  much  by  his  letters, 
that  they  withdrew  their  contributions.'  Johnson 
(Z.t/e  c/  Savage).  Angry  words  procoAe,  particu- 
larly when  spoken  with  an  air  of  defiance ;  '  The  ani- 
madversions of  critics  are  commonly  such  as  may  easily 
provoke  the  sedatest  writer  to  some  (quickness  m 
resentment.'  Johnson.  When  provocations  become 
multiplied  and  varied  they  exasperate ;  '  Opposition 
retards,  censure  exasperates,  or  neglect  depresses.' 
Johnson.  The  weather  by  its  frequent  changes  tan- 
talizes those  who  depend  upon  it  for  amusement ; 
'  Can  we  think  that  religion  was  designed  only  for  a 
contradiction  to  nature ;  and  with  the  greatest  and 
most  irrational  tyranny  in  the  world  to  tantalize  f 
South. 

Wicked  people  aggravate  dieir  transgressions  by 
violence :  susceptible  and  nervous  people  are  most 
easily  irritated ;  proud  people  are  quickly  provoked ; 
hot  and  fiery  people  are  soonest  exasperated :  those 
who  wish  for  much,  and  wish  for  it  eagarly,  are  oftenest 
tantoHxed. 


TO  AGGRAVATE,    IRRITATE,   PROVOKE, 
EXASPERATE,  TANTALIZE. 

Af^raviOe,  in  Latin  aggravatiis,  participle  of  ag- 
gremo,  emnpeunded  of  the  intensive  syllable  ag  at  ad 
aadgravoto  make  heavy,  signifies  to  make  very  heavy; 
irritate,  in  Latin  irritatus,  participle  o(  irrito,  which 
»  a  frequentative  from  ira,  signifies  to  excite  anger ; 
provoke,  in  French  provoquer,  Latin  provoiio,  com- 
pounded of  pro  forth,  and  vooo  to  call,  signifies  to 
challenge  or  defy ;  exasperate,  Latin  exasperatus, 
portici^e  of  exaspero,  is  compounded  of  the  intensive 
syllaUe  ex  and  asper  rough,  signifying  to  make  things 
exeeedin^y  roi^h;  tantalixe,  in  French  tantcdiser, 
Greek  Tctnaxi(u,  comes  from  Tantalus,  a  king  of 
Pluy^a,  1^9,  hsvBig  olbaded  the  gods,  waB  destined 


TO  TEASE,  VEX,  TAUNT,  TANTALIZE, 
TORMENT. 

Tease  is  most  probably  a  frequentative  of  tear ;  vex 
has  the  same  signification  as  given  under  the  head  of 
displease :  tai*nt  is  probably  contracted  from  tarUaUxe, 
the  original  meaning  of  which  is  explained  in  the  pre- 
ceding artide :  torment,  from  the  Latin  tormentum 
and  torqueo  to  twist,  sigiiifies  to  give  j»in  by  twisting, 
or  griping.  The  idea  of  acting  upon  others  so  as  to 
produce  a  painful  sentiment  is  common  to  all  these 
terms ;  they  difler  in  the  mode  of  the  action,  and  ia 
the  degree  of  the  effect- 

All  these  actions  rise  in  importance :  to  tettse  c<M- 
oats  in  that  which  is  most  trifling ;  to  torment  in  durt 
mS 
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which  is  most  serious.  We  are  teased  by  a  fly  that 
buzzes  in  our  ears ;  we  are  veived  by  the  carelessness 
and  stupidity  of  our  servants ;  we  are  taunted  by  the 
sarcasms  of  others ;  we  are  tantalixed  by  the  fair 
prospects  which  otdy  present  themselves  to  disappear 
again ;  we  are  tormented  by  the  importunities  of 
troublesome  beggars.  It  is  the  repetition  of  unpleasant 
trifles  which  teases ;  '  Louisa  began  to  take  a  little 
mischievous  pleasure  in  teasing.''  Cdmbeklans.  It  is 
the  crossness  and  perversity  of  things  which  vew ; 

Still  may  the  dog  the  wand'ring  troops  constrain 
Uf  airy  ghosts,  and  vex  the  guUty  train.    DaYDsir. 

In  this  sense  things  may  be  said  figuiatiTely  to  be 
voted ; 

And  shaipen'd  shares  shall  vex  the  fruitful  ground. 

Drydbn. 

It  is  contemptuous  and  provoking  behaviour  which 
taunts ; 

Sharp  was  his  voice,  which  in  the  slirillest  tone. 
Thus  with  injurious  taurUt  attack  the  Uirone.    Fors. 

It  is  the  disappointment  of  awakened  expectations 
which  tantalizes ;  '  When  the  maid  (in  Sparta)  was 
once  sped,  she  was  not  suffered  to  tantalize  the  male 
part  of  the  commonwealth.'  Addison.  It  is  the  repe- 
tition of  grievous  troubles  which  torments ;  '  Truth 
exerting  itself  in  the  searching  precepts  of  self-denial 
and  mortification  is  tormenting  to  vicious  minds.' 
South.  We  may  be  teased  and  tormented  by  that 
which  produces  bodily  or  mental  pain  ;  we  are  vexed, 
taunted,  and  tantalized  only  in  the  mind.  Irritable 
and  nervous  people  are  most  easily  teased ;  captious 
and  fretful  people  are  most  easily  vexed  or  taunted ; 
sanguine  and  eager  people  are  most  easily  tantalixed : 
in  all  these  cases  the  imagination  or  the  bodily  state 
of  the  individual  serves  to  increase  the  pain :  but  per- 
sons are  tormented  by  such  things  as  inflict  positive 
pain. 

VEXATION,  MORTIFICATION,  CHAGRIN. 

VatatUm,  signifies  either  the  act  of  vexing,  or  the 
feeling  of  bang  vexed ;  mortification,  the  act  of  mor- 
tifying, or  the  feeling  of  being  mortified ;  chagrin,  in 
French  chagrin,  from  aigrir,  and  ths  Latin  acer 
diarp,  magnifies  a  sharp  feeUng. 

Vexatton  springs  from  a  variety  of  causes,  acting 
unpleasantiy  on  the  inclinatioHs  or  passions  of  men ; 
mort^cation  is  a  strong  degree  of  vexation,  which 
arises  firom  particular  circumstances  acting  on  parti- 
cular passions :  the  loss  of  a  day's  pleasure  is  a  vexa- 
tion to  one  who  is  eager  for  tHieasure ;  the  loss  of  a 
prize,  or  the  circumstance  or  coming  into  disgrace 
where  we  expected  honour,  is  a  mortification  to  an 
ambitious  person.  Vexation  arises  principally  &om 
our  wishes  and  views  being  crossed;  mortification, 
firom  our  pride  and  self-importance  being  hurt ;  cha- 
grin, from  a  mixtui%  of  the  two ;  disappmntments  are 
always  attended  with  more  or  less  of  vexation,  ac- 
ooiduig  to  the  dicumstances  whioh  give  pain  toad 


trouble ;  '  Poverty  is  an  evil  complicated  with  so  many 
circumstances  of  uneasiness  and  vexation,  that  every 
man  is  studious  to  avoid  it'  Johnson.  An  exposure 
of  our  poverty  may  be  more  or  less  of  a  mortification, 
according  to  the  value  which  we  set  on  wealth  and 
grandeur ;  '  I  am  mortified  by  those  compliments  which 
were  designed  to  encourage  me.'  Pope.  A  refusal  of 
a  request  will  produce  more  or  less  of  chagrin  as  it  is 
accompanied  with  circumstances  more  or  less  morti- 
fying to  our  pride ;  '  It  was  your  purpose  to  balance 
my  chagrin  at  the  inconsiderable  effect  of  that  essay, 
by  representing  that  it  obtained  some  notice.'  Hill. 


CRIME,  MISDEMEANOUR. 

Crime  (v.  Crime)  is  to  misdemeanour  (v.  Offence), 
88  the  genus  to  the  species :  a  misdemeanour  is  in  the 
technical  sense  a  minor  crime.  House-breaking  is 
under  all  circumstances  a  crime ;  but  shop-lifting  or 
pilfering  amounts  only  to  a  misdemeanowr. 

Corporeal  punishments  are  most  commonly  annexed 
to  crimes ;  pecuniary  punishments  frequently  to  mis- 
demeanours. In  the  vulgar  use  of  these  terms,  «»t»- 
demeanour  is  moreover  distinguished  ftata  crime,  by 
not  always  signifying  a  violation  of  public  law,  but 
only  of  private  morals ;  in  which  sense  the  term  crime 
implies  what  is  done  against  the  state ; 

No  crime  of  thine  our  present  sufferings  draws. 

Not  thou,  but  Hear'n's  disposing  will  the  cause.  Pops. 

The  misdemeanour  is  that  which  offends  individuals 
or  small  communities ;  <  I  mention  this  for  the  sake  of 
several  rural  squires,  whose  reading  does  not  rise  so 
high  as  to  "  the  present  state  of  England,"  and  who 
are  often  apt  to  usurp  that  precedency  which  by  the 
laws  of  their  country  is  not  due  to  them.  Their  want 
of  learning,  which  has  planted  them  in  this  station, 
may  in  some  measure  excuse  their  misdemeanour^ 
Addison. 


CRIME,  VICE,  SIN. 

Crime,  in  Latin  crimen,  Greek  MpiyM,  signifies  a 
judgement,  sentence,  or  punishment ;  also  the  cause  of 
the  sentence  or  punishment,  in  which  latter  sense  it  is 
here  taken :  vice,  in  Latin  vitiwm,  from  vito  to  avoid, 
signifies  that  which  ought  to  be  avoided :  sin,  in  Saxon 
symte,  Swedish  synd,  German  sunde,  old  G«rman 
sunta,  sunto,  &c.  Latin  sontes,  Greek  <rliir$)s,  ftom  vhtt 
to  hurt,  signifies  the  thing  that  hurts :  «tn  being  of 
all  things  tne  most  hurtful. 

A  crime  is  a  social  offence ;  a  vice  is  a  personal 
offence  :  every  action  which  does  injury  to  otheis, 
either  individually  or  collectively,  is  a  crime ;  that 
which  does  injury  to  ourselves  is  a  vice. 

A  crime  consists  in  the  violation  of  human  laws ; 
<  The  most  ignorant  heathen  knows  and  feds  that, 
when  he  has  cMnmitted  an  unjust  or  cruel  action,  he  has 
committed  a  crime  and  deserves  punishment.'  Blaib. 
Vice  oHiaists  in  the  vkdation  (^  the  moonl  law ;  <  If 
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%  IMB  iBftkes  kiB  vices  public,  though  they  be  sudk  as 
«eem  principally  to  afiect  himself  (as  drunkenness  or 
the  like),  they  then  become,  by  the  bad  example  they 
set,  o£  pernicious  effects  to  society.'  Blackstone. 
Sm  consists  in  the  violation  of  the  Divine  law ;  <  Every 
single  gross  act  of  dn  is  mudi  the  same  thing  to  the 
censciaice  that  a  great  blow  or  fidl  is  to  the  head ;  it 
stuns  and  bereaves  it  of  all  oaeof  its  senses  fora  time/ 
South.  iS'm,  therefore,  comprehends  both  crime  and 
vice ;  but  there  are  many  ntu  which  are  not  Crimea 
nor  vices :  crimes  are  tried  before  a  human  court,  and 
punished  i^reeably  to  the  sentence  of  the  judge ;  vices 
and  situ  are  brought  before  the  tribunal  or  the  con- 
soieuce;  the  former  are  punished  in  this  world,  the 
latter  wiU  be  punished  in  the  world  to  come,  by  the 
sentence  of  the  Almighty :  Reason  is  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  crimes ;  drunkenness  one  of  the  most  dread- 
ful vices ;  rel^oos  hypocrisy  one  of  the  most  heinous 


StfW. 


{primes  cannot  be  atoned  for  by  repentance ;  society 
d^aands  reparation  for  the  injury  committed:  vices 
continue  to  punish  the  offender  as  long  as  they  are  che- 
rished ;  sins  are  pardoned  through  the  atonement  and 
mediation  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  on  the  simple 
condition  of  tanceie  repentance.  Crimes  and  vices 
disturb  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  they 
affect  men's  earthly  happiness  only ;  sin  destroys  the 
soul,  both  for  thi»  world  and  the  worid  to  come :  crimes 
sometimes  go  unpunished;  but  sin  carries  its  own 
punishment  with  it :  murderers  who  escape  the  punish- 
ment doe  to  their  crimes  commonly  suffer  the  tor- 
ments wMch  attend  the  commission  of  such  flagrant 
«ins.  Crimes  are  particular  acts ;  vices  are  habitual 
acts  of  onnmissimi ;  sins  are  acts  of  commission  or 
omission,  habitual  or  particular:  personal  security, 
reject  for  die  laws,  and  regard  for  one's  moral  cha- 
racter, operate  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes 
or  vices ;  die  fear  of  God  deters  firom  the  commission 
of  sn. 

A  crime  always  involves  a  violation  of  a  law ;  a  «tce, 
whether  in  conduct  or  disposition,  always  dimimdies 
moral  excellence  and  involves  guilt ;  a  sin  always  sup- 
poses some  perverrity  of  will  in  an  accountable  agent. 
Children  may  commit  crimes,  but  we  may  trust  that 
in  the  divine  mercy  they  will  not  all  be  imputed  to 
them  as  sins.  Of  vices,  nowever,  as  they  are  habitual, 
we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  any  exception  will  be 
made  in  the  account  of  our  sins. 

Crimea  vary  with  times  and  countries ;  vices  may 
be  more  or  less  pernicious ;  but  sin  is  as  unchange- 
able in  its  nature  as  the  Being  whom  it  offends. 
Smuggling  and  forgery  are  crimes  in  England,  which 
in  othor  countries  are  either  not  known  or  not  regarded : 
the  vice  of  gluttony  is  not  so  dreadful  as  that  of 
drunkenness :  every  sin  as  an  offence  against  an  infi- 
nitely good  and  wise  Being,  must  always  bear  the 
same  stamp  of  guilt  and  enormity. 

By  the  affectation  of  some  writers  in  modem  times, 
the  word  crime  has  been  used  in  the  singular  to  denote, 
hi  the  abstract  sense,  a  course  of  cnminal  otmduct, 
but  the  iimovation  is  not  warranted  by  the  necessity 


of  the  case,  the  word  being  used  in  the  plural  number, 
in  that  sense,  as  to  be  encouraged  in  the  commission  of 
crimes,  not  of  crime. 


CRIMINAL,  GUILTY. 


Criminal,  from  crime,  signifies  belonging  or  re- 
lating to  a  crime ;  guilty,  from  guilt,  signifies  having 
guilt:  guilt  comes  from  the  German  gelten  to  pay, 
and  gelt  a  fine,  debt,  or  from  guile  and  beguile,  ac- 
cording to  Home  Tooke ;  '  Guilt  is  xe-Jyi^leb  guiled, 
guiTd,  guilt;  the  past  participle  of  je-bijlian,  and 
to  find  guilt  in  any  one,  is  to  find  that  ne  has  been 
guiled,  or  as  we  now  say,  beguiled,  as  wicked  means 
witched  or  bewitched.'  (Diversions  of  Purletf.) 

Criminal  respects  the  character  of  the  oflence ; 
'  True  modesty  avoids  every  thing  that  is  criminal ; 
false  modesty  every  thing  that  is  unfashionable.'  Ad- 
dison. Guilty  respects  the  fact  of  committing  the 
ofience,  or  more  properly  the  person  committing  it ; 

Guilt  hears  appall'd  with  deeply  troubled  thought ; 
And  yet  not  til  ways  on  thegttiay  head 
Descends  the  foted  flash.    Thomson. 

The  criminality  of  a  person  is  estimated  by  all  the 
drcumstances  of  his  conduct  which  present  themselves 
to  observation ;  his  guilt  requires  to  be  proved  by 
evidence.  The  criminality  is  not  a  matter  of  ques- 
tion, but  of  judgement ;  tiie  guilt  is  often  doubtful, 
if  not  positively  concealed.  The  higher  the  rank  of 
a  person,  the  greater  his  criminality  if  he  does  not 
observe  an  upright  and  irreproachable  conduct ;  '  If 
this  perseverance  in  wrong  often  appertains  to  indivfr 
duals,  it  much  more  frequently  belongs  to  public 
bodies ;  in  them  the  disgrace  of  error,  or  even  the 
eriminalUy  o£  conduct,  belongs  to  so  many,  that  no 
one  is  ashamed  of  the  part  wmch  belongs  to  himself.' 
Watson.  Where  a  number  of  individuals  are  con- 
cerned in  any  unlawiul  proceeding,  the  di£Bculty  of 
attaching  the  guilt  to  the  real  offender  is  greatiy  in- 
creased ;  '  When  these  two  are  taken  away,  the  possi- 
bility of  guilt,  and  the  possibility  of  innocence,  what 
restraint  can  the  belief  of  the  creed  lay  upon  any  manT 
Hammond. 

Criminality  attaches  to  the  uder,  abettor,  or  en- 
courager ;  but  guilt,  in  the  strict  sense  only,  to  the 
perpetrator  of  what  is  bad.  A  person  may  therefore 
sometimes  be  crimineU  without  being  guilty.  He  who 
conceals  the  offences  of  another  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  more  criminal  than  the  guilty  per- 
son himself.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  guilty 
without  being  criminal :  the  latter  designates  some- 
thing positively  bad,  but  the  former  is  qualified  by 
the  object  of  the  guUt.  Those  only  are  denominated 
criminal  who  offend  seriously,  either  against  public 
law  or  private  morals ;  but  a  person  may  be  said  to  be 
guilty,  either  c£  the  greatest  or  the  smallest  offences. 
He  who  contradicts  another  abruptly  in  conversation 
is  guilty  of  a  breach  c£  politeness,  but  he  is  noi 
crimiwU. 

Criminal  is  moreover  applied  as  an  epidiet  to  the 
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things  done ;  guilty  is  mostly  applied  to  the  person 
doing.  We  commonly  speak  <^  actions,  proceedings, 
intentions,  and  views,  as  criminal ;  but  of  the  person, 
the  mind,  or  the  conscience,  as  guilty.  It  is  very 
criminal  to  sow  dissension  among  men ;  althougn 
there  are  too  many  wlio  fVom  a  busy  temper  are  guilty 
of  this  offence. 


CRIMINAL,  CULPRIT,  MALEFACTOR, 
FELON,  CONVICT. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  for  a  public  offender ; 
but  the  first  conveys  no  more  than  this  general  idea ; 
whilst  the  others  comprehend  some  accessory  idea  in 
their  signification :  crimintU  (v.  Criminal,  Guilty)  is 
a  general  term,  and  the  rest  are  properly  species  of 
criminals:  culprit,  from  the  Latin  culpa,  and  pre- 
hensus  taken  in  a  fault,  signifies  the  criminal  who  is 
directly  charged  with  his  offence :  malefactor,  com- 
poimded  of  the  Latin  terms  male  and  factor,  signifies 
an  evil-doer,  that  is,  one  who  does  evu,  in  distinction 
from  him  who  does  good :  felon,  from  felony,  in  Latin 
fel^mia  a  capital  crime,  comes  from  the  Greek  ^f^i; 
an  imposture,  because  fraud  and  villany  are  the  pro- 
minent features  <^  every  capital  offence :  convict,  in 
Latin  convictua,  participle  of  convmco  to  convince  or 
prove,  signifies  one  proved  or  found  guilty. 

When  we  wish  to  speak  in  general  of  those  who  by 
offences  against  the  laws  or  regulations  of  society  have 
exposed  themselves  to  punisnment,  we  derrominate 
themcriminala ;  '  If  I  attack  the  vicious,  I  shall  only 
set  hpen  them  in  a  body,  and  will  not  be  provdced  by 
the  worst  usage  I  can  receive  from  others,  to  make  an 
example  of  any  particular  criminal.^  AooisoM.  When 
we  consider  persons  as  already  brovigUt  before  a  tri- 
bunal, we  call  them  culprite ; 

The  jury  then  withdrew  a  moment. 
As  if  on  weighty  points  to  comment. 
And  right  or  wrong,  renolv'd  to  save  her. 
They  gave  a  verdict  in  her  favour. 
The  culprit  by  escape  grown  bold. 
Pilfers  alike  from  young  and  old.     Moore. 

When  we  consider  men  in  regard  to  the  moral  turpi- 
tude of  their  character,  as  the  promoters  of  evil  rather 
than  of  good,  we  entitle  them  malefactors  ; 


For  this  the  malefactor  goat  was  laid 
On  Bacchus'  altar,  and  nis  forfeit  paid. 


to  the  nature  of  their  crimes,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Uw« 
by  which  they  are  judged :  a  guilty  conscieiiee  will 
give  a  man  the  air  of  a  culprit  in  the  presence  of 
those  who  have  not  authority  to  be  either  nis  accusers 
or  judges :  it  gratified  the  malice  of  the  Jews  to  cause 
our  blessed  Saviour  to  be  crucified  between  two  mtUe- 
factors :  it  is  an  important  regulation  in  the  internal 
economy  of  a  prison,  to  Ytscve  felons  kept  distinct  ftam 
each  other,  particularly  if  their  crimes  are  of  an  atro- 
cious nature :  it  has  not  unfreaoently  happened,  that 
when  the  sentence  of  the  law  has  placed  convicts  in 
the  lowest  state  of  d^radation,  their  characters  have 
undergone  so  entire  a  reformation,  as  to  enable  them 
to  attain  a  higher  pitch  of  elevation  thm  they  had 
ever  enjoyed  before. 


Dkyden. 


When  we  consider  men  as  offending  by  the  grosser 
violations  of  the  law,  they  are  termed  felons ;  *  He 
(Earl  Ferrers)  expressed  some  displeasure  at  being 
executed  as  a  common  felon,  exposed  to  the  eyes  of 
such  a  multitude.'  Smollet.  When  we  consider  men 
as  already  under  the  sentence  of  the  law,  we  denomi- 
nate them  convicts ; 

Attendance  none  shall  need,  nor  train,  where  none 
Are  to  behold  the  judgment,  but  the  judged ; 
Those  two :  the  third  best  absent  is  conaenm'd 
Convict  by  flight,  and  rebel  to  all  la«r. 
Conviction  to  the  serpent  none  belongs.    Milton. 

The  punishments  inflicted  on  criminais  vary  according 


CULPABLE,  FAULTY. 

Culpable,  in  Latin  culpabiHs,  from  ettlpa  a  fault 
or  blame,  signifies  worthy  of  blame,  fit  to  be  blamed  ; 
faulty,  (torn  fault,  h&vivig  faults. 

We  are  culpable  from  the  commission  o£<me  fault ; 
we  are  faulty  from  the  number  of  faults :  culpable  is 
a  relative  term ;  faulty  is  absolute ;  we  are  culpable 
with  regard  to  a  superior  whose  intenticMis  we  have  not 
fulfilled ;  we  are  faulty  whenever  we  commit  any 
faults.  A  master  pronounces  his  .servant  culpable 
for  not  having  attended  to  his  commands ;  '  In  th* 
common  business  of  life,  we  find  the  memory  of  eae 
like  that  of  another,  and  honestly  impute  omissi^tt 
not  to  involuntary  forgetfulness,  but  culpable  kiatten- 
tion.''  Johnson.  An  indifferent  person  pronounces 
another  as  faulty  whose  faults  have  come  under  his 
notice ;  '  In  the  consideration  of  human  life  the  satirist 
never  falls  upon  persons  who  are  not  glaringly /a»/^.* 
Steele.  It  is  possible  therefore  to  he  faulty  without 
being  culpable,  but  not  vice  versA. 


GUILTLESS,  INNOCENT,  HARMLESS. 

Guiltless,  without  guilt,  is  more  than  innocent: 
innocence,  from  noceo  to  hurt,  extends  no  farther 
than  the  quahty  of  not  hurting  by  any  direct  act ; 

fuiltless  comprehends  the  quality  of  not  intending  to 
urt :  it  is  possible,  therefore,  to  be  innocent  without 
being  guiltless,  though  not  vice  versa ;  he  who  wishes 
for  the  death  of  another  is  not  guiltless,  though  he 
may  be  innocent  of  the  crime  of  murder.  Guiltless 
seems  to  regard  a  man's  general  condition ;  innocent 
his  particular  condition :  no  man  is  guiltless  in  the 
sight  of  God,  for  no  man  is  exempt  from  the  guilt  ci 
sin ;  but  he  may  be  innocent  in  the  sight  a^  men,  or 
innocent  of  all  such  intentional  offences  as  render 
him  obnoxious  to  his  feUow  creatures.  GuUtlessnest 
was  that  happy  state  of  perfection  which  men  lost  at 

the  fall ; 

Ah  !  why  should  all  manlrind 
For  one  man's  fault  thus  guiltless  be  condemn'd. 
If  guiUet*  f  But  fix>m  me  what  can  proceed 
But  all  comqit?    Miltov. 
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tmnoeence  ia  that  leUtiTe  or  compttadTe  state  of  per- 
feetiafn  'vhkfa  is  attainable  here  on  earth :  the  hiahect 
state  of  innocence  is  an  ignorance  of  evil ;  *  When 
Adam  sees  the  several  chimges  of  nature  about  him, 
Ik  appears  in  a  disnrder  of  mind  suitable  to  one  who 
bad  rorfeited  both  his  innocence  and  his  happiness.'' 
Addison. 

GuHtiees  is  in  the  proper  sense  applicable  only  to 
the  condition  of  man ;  and  when  appued  to  things,  it 
sdll  has  a  reference  to  the  person ; 

But  froa  the  mountMn's  graasy  ride 

A  gtiWeu  feast  I  bring ; 
A  acrip  with  firuits  and  I^bs  supplied. 

And  water  from  the  spring.    Goujsmith. 

Innocent  v  eqmlly  apnlicaUe  to  persons  or  things ; 
«  person  is  innocent  wlio  has  not  committed  any  in- 
jury, or  has  not  any  direct  purpose  to  commit  an 
mjoiy;  <x  a  conTcrsation  is  innocent  which  is  free 
from  what  is  hurtfuL  Innocent  and  harmless  both  re- 
commoid  thonselves  as  qualities  negatively  good ;  they 
designate  an  exemption  either  in  the  person  or  thing 
from  injury,  and  differ  only  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  mjury ;  innocence  respects  moral  injury,  and 
karmiess  physical  injury :  a  person  is  innocent  who 
Is  free  from  moral  impurity  and  wicked  purposes ;  he 
is  hartnleM  if  he  have  not  the  power  or  disposition  to 
ooaooit  any  violence ;  a  diversion  b  innocent  which 
has  nothing  ia  it  likely  to  corrupt  the  morals ;  '  A 
man  should  endeavour  to  make  the  sphere  of  his  in- 
nocent Tgiieasaiea  aa  wide  as  possiUe,  that  he  may  retire 
into  diem  with  safety.'  Addison.  A  game  is  harm- 
Uae  which  is  not  likely  to  inffict  any  wound,  or  en- 
danger  the  health ; 

FuH  on  his  breast  die  Tr^an  arrow  fell. 

But  karmkti  bounded  from  the  plated  sted.   Addisos. 


IMPERFECTION,  DEFECT,  FAULT,  VICE. 

hmptrfetivM,  denotes  ckb0  the  abstract  quality  of 
iwyfi/pc^,  or  the  thins  wUch  constates  it  imperfect ; 
defect  signifies  that  wnich  is  deficient  or  falls  short, 
from  the  Latin  d9&a»  to  &U  short ;  fault,  from  fail, 
sonifies  that  which  &ils  ;  vice,  signifies  the  same  as 
expbined  under  the  head  of  Crime. 

These  terms  are  applied  either  to  persons  or  things. 
Ao  imperfeetion  m  a  perefln  anses  from  his  want  of 
petfeetSonf  and  the  mfimnty  of  his  nature ;  th^e  is  no 
floe  widiout  seme  point  of  imperfection  wluch  is 
obvions  to  others,  if  not  to  lamsdf :  he  may  strive  to 
diminish  it,  although  he  cannot  expect  to  get  alto- 
gether  rid  of  it :  a  defect  is  a  deviation  from  the  ge- 
nend  constitntion  of  man ;  it  is  what  may  be'  natural 
to  tiw  man  as  an  nidrvidual,  but  not  natund  to  man  as 
a  species ;  in  this  manner  we  may  speak  of  a  defect 
JD.  uie  speeefa,  or  a  defect  in  temper.  The  fimlt  and 
vhe  rise  m  d^ree  and  character  aboire  either  of  the 
ftmnrtenDs*;-  tit^  boA  reflecC  di^race  more  or  less 
OB  die  person  posseaang-  them ;  but  the  fault  always 
duneterater  tfte  agent,  said  is-  sind  in  rMiiti(Ri  te*  tm 


mdividoal ;  the  vice  characterizes  the  action,  and  mav 
be  considered  abstractedly :  hence  we  speak  of  a  man  s 
faults  as  the  things  we  mav  condemn  in  him ;  but  we 
may  speak  of  the  vice«  of  drunkenness,  lying,  and  the 
like,  without  any  immediate  reference  to  any  one  who 

J  practises  these  vices.  When  they  are  both  employed 
or  an  individual,  their  distinction  is  obvious:  the 
fault  may  lessen  the  amiability  or  excellence  of  the 
character ;  the  vice  is  a  stain ;  a  single  act  destroys  its 
purity,  an  habitual  practice  is  a  pollution. 

In  regard  to  things  the  distinction  depends  upon 
the  preceding  explanation  in  a  great  measure,  for  we 
can  scarcely  use  these  words  without  thinking  on  man 
as  a  moral  agent,  who  was  made  the  most  perfect  of 
all  creatures,  and  became  the  most  imperfect;  and 
from  our  imperfection  has  arisen,  also,  a  general  im- 
perfection throughout  all  the  works  of  creation. 
The  word  imperfection  is  therefore  the  most  un- 
qualified term  of  all:  there  maybe  imperfection  in 
regard  to  our  Maker ;  or  there  may  be  imperfection 
in  regard  to  what  we  conceive  of  perfection :  and 
in  this  case  the  term  simply  and  generally  implies 
whatever  falls  short  in  any  degree  or  manner  of 
perfection  ;  *  It  is  a  pleasant  story  that  we  forsooth 
who  are  the  only  imperfect  creatures  in  the  universe, 
are  the  only  beings  that  will  not  allow  of  imperfec- 
tion.'' Steele.  Defect  is  a  positive  degree  of  imper- 
fection ;  it  is  contrary  both  to  our  ideas  of  perfection, 
or  our  particular  intention :  thus,  there  may  be  a  de- 
fect in  the  materials  of  which  a  thing  is  made  ;  or  a 
defect  in  the  mode  of  making  it:  the  term  defect, 
however,  whether  said  of  persons  or  thinM,  character- 
ises rather  the  object  than  the  agent ;  '  This  low  race 
of  men  ti^e  a  secret  pleasure  m  finding  an  eminent 
character  levelled  to  their  condition  by  a  report  of  its 
defects,  and  keep  themselves  in  countenance,  though 
tliey  are  excelled  in  a  thousand  virtues,  if  they  believe 
that  they  have  in  common  with  a  great  person  any  one 
fault.''  Addison.  Fault,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
said  of  things,  always  refers  to  the  agent :  thus  we  may 
say  there  is  a  defect  in  the  glass,  or  a  defect  in  the 
spring ;  but  there  is  a  fault  in  the  workmanship,  or  a 
fuMlt  in  the  putting  together,  and  the  like.  Vice, 
with  regard  to  things,  is  properly  a  serious  or  radical 
defect;  the  former  lies  m  the  constitution  of  the 
whole,  the  latter  may  lie  in  the  parts ;  the  former  lies 
in  essentials,  the  latter  lies  in  the  accidents:  there 
may  be  a  defect  in  the  shape  or  make  of  a  horse ;  but 
the  vice  is  said  in  regard  to  his  soundness  or  unsound- 
ness, his  docility  or  ipdocUity ;  *  I  did  myself  the 
honour  this  day  to  make  a  visit  to  a  lady  of  qui^ty, 
who  is  one  of  those  that  are  ever  railing  at  the  vices 
of  the  age.'  Steele. 


IMPERFECTION,  WEAKNESS,  FRAILTY, 
FAILING,  FOIBLK 

Impetfeetum  («.  l^tiperfediony  Haa  idready  been 
omsidered'  M  1^  vhicn  in  the  most  extended  sense 
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•bridges  the  moral  <perfectMn  of  man ;  the  rest  are 
but  modes  of  imperfection  varying  in  d^ree  and  cir- 
cumstances ;  '  You  live  in  a  reign  of  human  infir- 
mity where  every  one  has  itnperfectioru.''  Blaib. 
Weakneaa  is  a  positive  and  strong  degree  of  imper- 
fectvm  which  is  opposed  to  strength ;  it  is  what  we  do 
not  so  necessarily  look  for,  and  therefore  distinguishes 
the  individual  who  is  liable  to  it ;  <  The  fblly  of  al- 
lowing ourselves  to  delay  what  we  know  cannot  finally 
be  escaped,  is  one  of  the  general  weaknesses  which, 
to  a  greater  or  less  d^ree,  prevail  in  every  mind.'' 
Johnson.  Frailty  is  another  strong  mode  of  imper- 
fection which  characterizes  the  fragility  of  man,  but 
not  of  all  men ;  it  differs  from  weahnesa  in  respect  to 
die  object.  A  wetdtness  lies  more  in  the  judgement 
or  in  the  sentiment;  frailty  lia  more  in  the  moral 
features  of  an  action ;  '  There  are  circumstances 
which  every  man  must  know  will  prove  the  occasions 
of  calling  forth  Ms  latent  frailtiet.^  Blaib.  It  is  a 
weakness  in  a  man  to  yield  to  the  persuaeions  of  any 
one  against  his  better  judgement ;  it  is  a  frailty  to 
yield  to  intemperance  or  illicit  indulgences.  Failings 
and  foibles  are  the  smallest  d^rees  of  imperfection 
to  which  the  human  character  is  liable :  we  liave  all 
our  failings  in  temper,  and  our  foibles  in  our  habits 
and  our  prepossessions ;  and  he,  as  Horace  observes,  is 
the  best  wno  has  the  fewest ;  *  Never  allow  small 
failings  to  dwell  on  your  attention  so  much  as  to 
deface  the  whole  of  an  amiable  character.^  Blaib. 
'  Witty  men  have  sometimes  sense  enough  to  know  their 
ownfoibles,  and  therefore  they  craftily  shun  the  attacks 
of  an  argument."  Watts.  For  our  imperfections  we 
must  seek  superior  aid:  we  must  be  most  on  our 
guard  against  those  weaknesses  to  which  the  softness 
or  susceptibility  of  our  minds  mav  most  expose  us, 
and  against  those  frailties  into  wnich  the  violence  of 
our  evil  passions  may  bring  us :  towards  the  failings 
and  foibles  of  others  we  may  be  indulgent,  but  shovdd 
be  ambitious  to  correct  them  in  ourselves. 


TO  FAIL,  FALL  SHORT,  BE  DEFICIENT. 

Fail,  in  French  faillir,  German,  &c.  fehlen,  like 
the  word  fall,  comes  from  the  Latin  folio  to  deceive, 
and  the  Hebrew  Vbi  to  fall  or  decay. 

To  fail  marks  the  result  of  actions  or  efforts ;  a 
person /at/s  in  his  undertaking:  fall  short  designates 
either  the  result  of  actions,  or  the  state  of  things ;  a 
fCTBon  falls  short  in  his  calculation,  or  in  his  account; 
the  visae  falls  short  of  the  expectation :  to  be  deficient 
marks  only  the  state  or  quality  of  objects ;  a  person  is 
deficient  in  good  manners.  People  frequently  fail  in 
their  best  endeavours  for  want  of  knowing  how  to 
apply  their  abilities ;  '  I  would  not  willingly  uiugh  but 
to  mstruct ;  or,  if  I  sometimes  ^ai/  in  this  point,  when 
my  mirth  ceases  to  be  instructive,  it  shall  never  cease 
to  be  innocent''  AddisoN.  When  our  expectations 
are  immoderate,  it  is  not  surprising  if  our  success  ^a^ 
short  of  OUT  hopes  and  wishes ;  *Theie  is.  not  in  my 


opinion  any  thing  more  mysterious  in  nature  than  thi« 
instinct  in  animals,  which  thus  rises  above  reason,  and 
faUs  infinitely  short  a£  it.'  Addison.  There  is 
nothing  in  which  people  discover  themselves  to  be 
more  deficient  than  in  keeping  ordinary  engagements ; 

While  all  creation  speaks  tlie  pow'r  divine. 
Is  it  deficumi  in  the  main  design  ?    Jbkvms. 

To  fail  and  be  deficient  are  both  applicable  to  the 
characters  of  men ;  but  the  former  is  mostlv  employed 
for  the  moral  conduct,  the  latter  for  tne  outward 
behaviour :  hence  a  man  is  said  to  fail  in  his  duty,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  obligations,  in  the  performance  of 
a  promise,  and  the  like ;  but  to  be  deficient  in  polite- 
ness, in  attention  to  his  friends,  in  his  address,  in  his 
manner  of  entering  a  room,  and  the  like. 


FAILURE,  FAILING. 


The  failure  (v.  To  fail)  bespeaks  the  action,  or 
the  result  of  the  acrion ;  the  failing  is  the  habit,  or 
the  habitual  failure :  the  failure  is  said  of  one's  un- 
dertakings, or  in  any  point  generaQy  in  which  one 
fails ;  '  Though  some  violations  of  the  petition  of 
rights  may  perhaps  be  imputed  to  him  (Charles  I.^, 
these  are  more  to  be  ascribed  to  the  necessity  of  his 
situation,  than  to  any  failure  in  the  integrity  of  his 
principles.'  Hume.  The  faUing  is  said  of  one  s  moral 
character ;  •  There  is  scarcely  any  failing  of  mind  or 
body,  which  instead  of  producing  shame  and  discon- 
tent, its  natural  effects,  has  not  one  time  or  other 
gladdened  vanity  with  the  hope  of  praise.'  JohnsonI 
The  failure  is  opposed  to  the  success  ;  the  failing  to 
the  perfection.  The  merchant  must  be  prepwed  for 
failures  in  his  speculations ;  the  statesman  (ox  failures 
in  his  projects,  the  result  of  which  depends  upon  con- 
tingencies that  are  above  human  control.  With  our 
failings,  however,  it  is  somewhat  di^rent ;  we  must 
never  rest  satisfied  that  we  are  without  them,  nor  con- 
tented with  the  mere  consciousness  that  we  have  them. 


FAILURE,  MISCARRIAGE,  ABORTION. 

Failure  («.  To  fail)  has  always  a  reference  to  the 
agent  and  lus  design ;  miscarriage,  that  is,  the  car- 
rying or  going  wrong,  is  applicable  to  all  sublunary 
concerns,  without  reference  to  any  particular  agent ; 
<d)ortion,  from  the  Latin  aborior  to  deviate  from  the 
rise,  or  to  pass  away  before  it  be  come  to  maturitjr,  is 
in  the  proper  sense  applied  to  the  process  of  animal 
nature,  and  in  the  figurative  sense,  to  the  thoughts 
and  designs  which  are  conceived  in  the  mind. 

Failure  is  more  definite  in  its  signification,  and 
limited  in  its  application ;  we  speak  of  the  failures  of 
individuids,  but  of  the  miscarriages  of  nations  or 
things:  ibe  failure  reflects  on  the  prson  so  as  to 
excite  toward  him  some  sentiment,  either  of  compas- 
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mot  dispkasnre,  or  the  like ;  '  He  that  attempts  to 
show,  hoireyer  modestly,  the  faUure»  of  a  celebrated 
writer,  shall  surely  irritate  his  admirers.^  Johnsok. 
The  ntiacarriage  is  considered  mostly  in  relalion  to 
the  course  of  human  events ;  <  The  miteturriagea  of 
the  great  designs  of  princes  are  recorded  in  the  his- 
tories of  the  vorld.*  Johnson.  The  failure  of 
Xerxes*  expedition  reflected  disgrace  upon  himself; 
but  the  miacarriage  of  military  enterprises  in  general 
are  attributable  to  the  elements,  or  some  such  vat- 
toward  drcumstance.  The  abortion,  in  its  proper 
sense,  is  a  species  of  miscarriage ;  and  in  apphcation 
a  species  of  fculwref  as  it  apphes  only  to  the  designs 
of  conscious  agents ;  but  it  does  not  carry  the  nund 
back  to  the  agent,  for  we  speak  of  the  abortion  of  a 
scheme  with  as  little  reference  to  the  schemer,  as  when 
we  speak  of  the  miacarriage  of  an  expedition ;  '  All 
abortion  is  firom  infirmity  and  defect.*  SonTH. 


INSOLVENCY,  FAILURE,  BANKRUPTCY. 

All  these  terms  are  properly  used  in  the  mercantile 
world,  but  are  not  excluded  mso  in  a  figurative  sense 
from  general  application.  Insolvency,  from  in  priva- 
tive, and  solvo  to  pay,  signifying  not  to  pay,  denotes 
a  state,  namdy,  the  state  m  not  being  able  to  pay 
what  one  owes ;  faUure,  from  to  fail,  signifies  the  act 
cifaiiing  in  one*s  business,  or  a  cessation  of  business 
for  want  of  means  to  carry  it  on ;  bankruptcy,  from 
the  two  words  bemea  rupta,  or  a  broken  bank,  denotes 
the  effect  of  i  failure,  namely,  the  breaking  up  ai  the 
capital  and  credit  by  which  a  concern  is  uphela.  The 
w<nrd  bankruptcy  owes  its  origin  to  the  Italians,  by 
whom  it  is  called  banoorotto,  because  originally  the 
money-chaneers  of  Italy  had  benches  at  which  they 
conducted  their  business,  and  when  any  one  of  them 
failed  his  bench  was  broken.  These  terms  are  seldom 
confined  to  one  person,  or  description  of  persons.  As 
an  incapacity  to  pay  debts  is  very  frequent  among 
others  besides  men  of  business,  insolvency  is  said  of 
any  such  persons ;  a  gentleman  may  die  in  a  state  of 
inaolvency  who  does  not  leave  effects  sufficient  to  cover 
aD  demands; 

Even  the  dear  delight 
Of  sculpture,  paint,  intaglios^  books,  and  coins, 
Thy  breast,  Mwacioiu  prudence !  sh^  connsct 
With  filth  and  beggary,  nor  disdain  to  link 
With  black  inioivenctf.    Shembtomb. 

Although  faHv/re  is  here  specifically  taken  for  a 
faUwre  in  buaness,  yet  there  may  be  a  failure  in  one 
particular  undertaking  without  any  direct  insolvency : 
a  failure  may  likewise  only  imply  a  temporary /ot/«re 
in  payment,  or  it  may  imply  an  entire  faUure  oS  the 
concern ;  '  The  greater  tne  whole  quantity  (rf  trade, 
the  greater  of  course  must  be  the  positive  number  of 
failures,  while  the  aggr^ate  success  is  still  in  the 
same  proportion.''  Bubke.  As  a  bankruptcy  is  a 
legal  transaction,  which  entirely  dissolves  the  firm 
nnder  which  any  business  is  conducted,  it  necessarily 
implies  a  faUure  in  die  full  extent  <€  the  term ;  yet  it 


does  not  necessarily  imply  an  tfwofoenoy ;  for  some 
men  may,  in  consequence  of  a  temporary  fmlure,  be 
led  to  commit  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  who  are  after- 
wards enabled  to  give  a  full  dividend  to  all  their  cre- 
ditors ;  '  By  an  act  of  insohency  all  persons  who  are 
in  too  low  a  way  of  dealing  to  be  bankrupts,  or  not  in 
a  mercantile  state  of  life,  are  dischai^ed  from  aU  sints 
and  imprisonments,  by  delivering  up  all  their  estate 
and  effects.''  Blackstone.  But  from  the  entire  state 
of  destitution  which  a  bankruptcy  involves  in  it,  the 
term  is  generally  taken  for  the  most  hopeless  state  of 
want ;  '  Perkin  gathered  together  a  power  neither  in 
number  nor  in  nardiness  contemptible ;  but  in  their 
fortunes  to  be  feared,  being  bankrupts,  and  many  of 
them  felons.*  Bacon.  It  is  also  used  figuratively; 
'  Sir,  if  you  spend  word  for  word  with  me  I  shall 
make  your  wit  bankrupt.''  Shakspeake. 


ERROR,  FAULT. 


Error,  from  erro  to  wander  or  go  astray,  respects 
the  act;  fault,  from  fail,  respects  the  agent:  the 
error  may  lay  in  the  judgement,  or  in  the  conduct ; 
but  the  fault  lies  in  the  will  or  intention :  the  errors 
of  youth  must  be  treated  with  indulgence  :  but  their 
faults  must  on  all  accounts  be  corrected :  error  is  said 
of  that  which  is  individual  and  partial ; 

Bold  is  the  task  when  subjects,  gro«m  too  wise, 
Instruct  a  monarch  where  his  error  lies.    Pops. 

Fault  is  said  of  that  which  is  habitual ;  '  Other  fatUts 
are  not  under  the  wife*s  jurisdiction,  and  should  if 
possible  escape  her  observation,  but  jealousy  caUa 
upon  her  particularly  for  its  cure.*  Addison.  It  is  an 
error  to  use  intemperate  language  at  any  time ;  it  is  a 
fault  in  the  temper  of  some  persons  who  cannot 
restrain  their  anger. 


ERROR,  MISTAKE,  BLUNDER. 

Error,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  marks  the  act  of 
wandering,  or  the  state  of  being  gone  astray ;  a  mis~ 
take  is  a  taking  amiss  or  wrong ;  blunder  is  not  im- 
probably changed  from  blind,  and  signifies  any  thmg 
done  blmdly. 

Error  in  its  universal  sense  is  the  general  term, 
since  every  deviation  from  what  is  right  in  rational 
agents  is  termed  error,  which  is  strictly  opposed  to 
truth :  error  is  the  lot  of  humanity ;  into  whatever 
we  attempt  to  do  or  think  error  will  be  sure  to  creep : 
the  term  therefore  is  of  unlimited  use ;  the  very  men- 
tion of  it  reminds  us  of  our  condition .  we  have  errors 
of  judgement ;  errors  of  calculation ;  errors  o£  the 
head ;  and  errors  of  the  heart ;  '  Idolatry  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  error  arising  from  mistaken  devo- 
tion.* Addison.  The  other  terms  designate  modes  of 
error,  which  mostiy  refer  to  the  common  concerns  of 
Me :  mistake  ia  an  error  of  choice ;  bkmdor  an  error 
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of  Mtion :  children  and  carelegs  people  are  most  apt  to 
make  tniatakea ; ,'  It  happened  that  the  king  himself 
passed  throi^h  the  galleTy  during  this  debate,  and 
smiling  at  the  miatake  of  the  dervise,  asked  him  how 
he  could  possibly  be  so  dull  as  not  to  distinguish  a 
palace  firom  a  caravansary.''  Aodisom.  Ignorant,  con- 
ceited, and  stupid  people  commonly  commit  bltmdera  : 
'  Pope  allows  that  Dennis  had  detected  one  of  those 
blunders  which  are  called  bulls/  Johxson.  A  mw- 
take  must  be  rectified ;  in  commercial  transactions  it 
may  be  of  serious  consequence :  a  blunder  must  be 
set  right ;  but  blunderers  are  not  always  to  be  set 
right ;  and  blunders  are  frequently  so  ridiculous  as 
only  to  excite  laughter. 


TO  DEVIATE,  WANDER,  SWERVE, 
STRAY. 

Deviate,  from  the  Latin  devius,  and  de  vid,  sig- 
nifies literally  to  turn  out  of  the  way;  wander,  m 
German  wandem,  or  wandeln,  a  frequentative  of 
wenden  to  turn,  signifies  to  turn  frequently ;  swerve, 
probably  from  the  German  schweifen  to  ramble, 
schweben  to  soar,  &c.  signifies  to  take  an  unsteady, 
wide,  and  indirect  course ;  stray  is  probably  a  change 
from  erro  to  wander. 

Deviate  always  supposes  a  direct  path ;  wander 
includes  no  such  idea.  The  act  of  d^iating  is  com- 
monly faulty,  that  of  wandering  is  indifferent :  they 
may  frequently  exchange  significations;  the  former 
being  justifiable  by  necessity ;  and  the  latter  arising 
from  an  unsteadiness  of  mind.  Deviate  is  mostly 
used  in  the  moral  acceptation  ;  wander  may  be  used 
in  either  sense.  A  person  deviates  from  any  plan  or 
rule  laid  down ;  he  wanders  from  the  subject  in  which 
he  is  engaged.  As  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  which 
will  not  admit  of  an  exception,  it  is  impossible  but 
the  wisest  will  find  it  necessary  in  their  moral  conduct 
to  deviate  occasionally ;  yet  every  wanton  deviation 
from  an  established  practice  evinces  a  culpable  temper 
on  the  part  of  the  deviator ;  '  While  we  remain  in 
this  lifie  we  are  subject  to  innumerable  temptations, 
which,  if  listened  to,  will  make  us  deviate  from  reason 
and  goodness.''  Sjectatob.  Those  who  wander  into 
the  regions  of  metaphysics  are  in  great  danger  of 
losing  themselves ;  it  is  with  them  as  with  most  wan- 
derers, that  they  spend-  their  time  at  best  but  idly ; 

Our  aim  is  liappiness ;  'tis  vours,  'tis  mine ; 
He  said ;  'tis  tne  pursiut  or  all  that  live. 
Yet  few  attain  it,  if  'twas  e'er  attain'd  ; 
But  they  the  widest  wander  from  the  mark, 
Who  thro'  the  flow'ry  paths  of  sauntering  joy 
Se^  this  coy  goddess.    AtMBjRova. 

To  swerve  is  to  deviate  fix>m  that  which  one  holds 
right ;  to  stray  is  to  wander  in  the  same  bad  sense  : 
men  swerve  from  their  duty  to  consult  their  interest ; 

Nor  number,  nor  example,  with  him  wrought, 
T«  iwtnM  from  truth.    MitTOM. 


The  young  stray  from  the  path  of  rectitude  to  seek 
that  of  pleasure ; 

Why  have  I  stray' d  from  pleasure  and  repose, 
To  seek  a  good  each  government  bestows? 

Goldsmith. 


TO  DIGRESS,  DEVIATE. 

Both  in  the  original  and  the  accepted  sense,  these 
words  express  going  out  of  the  ordinary  course ;  but 
digress  is  used  only  in  particular,  and  deviate  in 
general  cases.  We  digress  only  in  a  narrative  whether 
written  or  spoken ;  we  deviate  in  actions  as  well  as  in 
words,  in  our  conduct  as  well  as  in  writings. 

Digress  is  mostly  taken  in  a  good  or  indifferent 
sense ;  '  The  digressions  in  the  "Tale  of  a  Tub,  re- 
lating to  Wotton  and  Bentley,  must  be  confessed  to 
discover  want  of  knowledge  or  want  of  integrity.' 
Johnson.  Deviate  in  an  indifferent  or  bad  sense; 
'  A  resolution  was  taken  (by  the  authors  of  the  Spec- 
tator) of  courting  general  approbation  by  general 
topics ;  to  this  practice  they  adhered  with  few  de- 
viations.'' Johnson.  Although  frequent  digressions  are 
faulty,  yet  occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  digress  for  the 
purposes  of  explanation;  every  deviation  is  bad,  which 
IS  not  sanctioned  by  the  necessity  of  circumstances. 


TO  WANDER,  TO  STROLL,  RAMBLE, 
ROVE,  ROAM,  RANGE. 

Wander  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  article  De- 
vittte ;  stroll  is  probably  an  intensive  of  to  roll,  that 
is,  to  go  in  a  planless  manner,  ramble,  from  the 
Latin  re  and  ambulo,  is  to  walk  backward  and  for- 
ward ;  and  rove  is  probably  a  contraction  of  ramble ; 
roam  is  connected  with  our  word  room,  space,  signi- 
fying to  go  in  a  wide  space,  and  the  Hebrew  ^n,  to 
be  violently  moved  backward  and  forward ;  range, 
from  the  noun  range,  a  rank,  row,  or  extended  space, 
signifies  to  go  over  a  great  space,  but  within  certain 
hmits.  The  idea  of  going  in  an  irregular  and  free 
manner  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 

To  wander  is  to  go  out  of  the  path  that  has  been 
already  marked  out ; 

But  far  about  they  wander  from  the  grave 
Of  htm,  whom  his  ungentie  fortune  urg'd 
Against  Ivis  own  sad  iireast  to  lift  the  hand 
Of  impious  violence.     Thomson. 

Sometimes  wandering  inay  be  an  involuntary  action  ; 
a  person  may  wander  to  a  great  distance,  or  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time ;  in  this  mannicr  a  person 
wanders  who  has  lost  himself  in  a  wood ;  or  it  may 
be  a  jdanless  course ; 

I  will  go  lose  myself. 
And  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city. 

SBAKSrSAKB. 

To  stroll  is  to  go  in  a  fixed  path,  but  strolling  is  a 
voluntary  action,  limited  at  our  discretion  ;  thus,  when 
a  person  takes  a  walk,  he  sometinws  strolls  from  one. 
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path  into  uiother,  u  he  Jesses ;  <  I  found  bj  the 
roice  of  my  friend  who  walked  by  me,  that  we  had 
insensibly  trolled  into  the  grove  sacred  to  the  widow.^ 
Addison.  To  ramble  is  to  toander  without  any 
object,  and  consequently  with  more  than  ordinary 
irr^ularity :  in  this  manner  he  who  sets  out  to  take  a 
walk,  without  knowing  or  dunking  where  he  shall  go, 
rambles  as  chance  mrects ;  '  I  thus  rambled  from 
pocket,  to  pocket  untO  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars.' 
Addison.  To  rove  is  to  wander  in  the  same  planless 
manner,  but  to  a  wider  extent ;  a  fugitive,  who  does 
not  know  his  road,  races  about  the  country  in  quest  of 
some  retreat ; 

Wbete  is  that  knowledge  now,  that  regal  thought 
Whh  just  advice  and  timely  counsel  fraught  ? 
Where  now,  O  judge  of  Israel,  does  it  rove  f    Pmioa. 

To  roam  is  to  toander  from  the  impulse  of  a  dis- 
ordered mind ;  in  this  manner  a  lunatic  who  has 
broken  loose  may  roam  about  the  country ;  so  likewise 
a  person  who  travels  about,  because  he  cannot  rest  in 
quiet  at  home,  may  also  be  said  to  roam  in  quest  of 
peace; 

Kie  looks  abroad,  and  prunes  herself  for  flight. 

Like  an  unwilling  innate  lonn  to  roam. 

From  this  dull  ew^,  and  sedi:  her  native  home. 

Jmivns. 

To  range  is  the  contrary  of  to  roam ;  as  the  latter 
indicates  a  disordered  state  of  mind,  the  former 
indicates  composure  and  fixedness;  we  range  within 
oertun  limits,  as  the  hunter  ranges  the  forest,  the 
shepherd  ranges  the  mountains ; 

The  stag  too  singled  from  the  herd,  where  long 
He  rang  d  the  branching  monarch  of  the  shades 
Before  the  tempest  drives.    Thomson. 


and  moral  of  choice.'*  Hawkeswobth.  The  careless- 
ness of  the  workman  is  evinced  by  the  fatUts  in  the 
Workmanship ;  *  The  resentment  which  the  discovery 
of  a  fault  or  folly  {nrodaces  must  bear  a  certain  pto- 
portion  to  our  pride.'  Johnson.  A  blemish  may  be 
easier  remedied  than  a  defect  is  corrected,  or  a  fault 
r^Hured. 


BLEMISH,  DEFECT,  FAULT. 

Blemish  is  probably  changed  from  the  word  blame, 
signifying  that  which  causes  Uame ;  defect  and  fault 
have  the  same  signification  as  given  under  the  hetul  of 
imperfectum. 

Blemish  respects  accidents  or  incidental  properties 
of  an  object :  defect  consists  in  the  want  of  some 
specific  propriety  m  an  object ;  fault  conveys  the  idea 
not  only  of  something  wrong,  but  also  of  its  relation 
to  the  author.  There  is  a  blemish  in  fine  china ;  a 
defect  in  the  springs  of  a  clock ;  and  a  fault  in  the 
contrivance.  An  accident  may  cause  a  blemish  in  a 
fine  painting;  '  There  is  another  particular  which 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  blemishes,  or  rather,  the 
&lse  beauties,  of  our  English  tragedy :  I  mean  those 
particular  speeches  which  are  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  rants.'  Addison.  The  course  of  nature  may 
txxasion  a  defect  in  a  person's  speech ;  '  It  has  been 
oftten  remarked,  thoush  not  without  wonder,  that  a 
m^  is  more  jealous  of  his  natural  than  of  lus  moral 
qualities  ;  perhaps  it  will  no  longer  appear  strange,  if 
it  be  considered  that  natural  defects  are  of  necessity. 


BLEMISH,  STAIN,  SPOT,  SPECK,  FLAW. 

Blemish  comes  immediately  from  the  French  bUmir 
to  grow  pale,  but  probably  in  an  indirect  manner  from 
blame ;  stain,  in  French  teindre,  old  French  destein- 
dre,  comes  from  the  Latin  tingo  to  die ;  spot  is  not 
improbably  connected  with  the  word  spit,  Latin  spu- 
tum,  and  the  Hebrew  nsD,  to  adhere  as  something 
extraneous;  speck,  in  Saxon  specce,  probably  comes 
from  the  same  Hebrew  root;  flaw,  m  Saxon  flah, 
fliece,   German  fleck,  low  Germnn  flak  or  plakke  a 

?ot  or  a  fragment,  a  piece,  most  probably  from  the 
atin  plaga,  Greek  wXnys  a  strip  of  land,  or  a  stripe, 
a  wound  in  the  body. 

In  the  proper  sense  blemish  is  the  generic  term,  the 
rest  are  specific :  a  stain,  a  sjpot,  speck,  sad  flaw,  are 
blemishes,  but  there  are  likewise  many  blemishes  which 
are  neither  stains,  spots,  specks,  not  flaws. 

Whatever  takes  off  f^m  the  seenmness  of  appear- 
ance is  a  blemish.  In  works  of  art  the  slightest  dim- 
ness of  colour,  or  want  of  proportion,  is  a  blemish. 
A  stain  and  spot  sufficiently  characterize  themselves, 
as  that  which  is  superfluous  and  out  of  its  place.  A 
speck  is  a  small  spot ;  and  a  flaw,  which  is  confined 
to  hard  substances,  mostly  consists  of  a  faulty  inden- 
ture on  the  outer  surface.  A  blemish  tarnishes;  a 
stain  sjwils;  a  spot,  speck,  at  flaw,  disfigures.  A 
blemish  is  rectified,  s  «totn  wiped  out,  a  spot  or  speck 
removed. 

These  terms  are  also  employed  figuratively.  Even 
an  imputation  of  what  is  improper  in  our  moral  con- 
duct is  a  blemish  in  our  reputation ;  <  It  is  impossible 
for  authors  to  discover  beauties  in  one  another's  works: 
they  have  eyes  only  for  spots  and  blemishes.''  Addison. 
The  failings  of  a  good  man  are  so  many  spots  in  the 
bright  hemisphere  of  his  virtue :  there  are  some  vices 
which  affix  a  stain  on  the  character  of  naticms,  as  well 
as  of  the  individuals  who  are  guilty  of  them ; 

By  length  of  time, 
The  scurf  is  worn  away  of  each  committed  crime ; 
No  tpeck  is  leit  of  their  habitual  staint. 
But  the  pure  ether  of  the  soul  remains.    Dkvdbn. 

A  blemish  or  a  spot  may  be  removed  by  a  course  of 
good  conduct,  but  a  stain  is  mostly  indelible :  it  is 
as  great  a  privilq^  to  have  an  unblemished  reputa- 
tion, or  a  spotless  character,  as  it  is  a  misfortune  to 
have  the  stain  of  bad  actions  affixed  to  our  name ; 
'  There  are  many  who  applaud  themselves  for  the 
singularity  vS  their  judgement,  whidi  has  searehed 
deeper  than  others,  and  found  a  flaw  in  what  the 
generality  <^  mankind  hanre^addaifed.'  Addison. 
n2 
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DEFECTIVE,  DEFICIENT. 

D^ective  expresses  the  quality  or  property  of  hsviiiff 
8  defect  (v.  Slemish)  :  deficient  is  employed  fnm 
regard  to  die  thing  itself  that  is  wanting.  A  book 
may  be  defective,  in  consequence  of  some  leaves  being 
depexent.  A  d^iency  is  therefore  often  vhat  con- 
stitutes a  defect.  Many  things  however  may  be  de- 
fective without  having  any  deficiency,  and  vice  verad. 
Whatever  is  mis-shapen,  and  fiuls  either  in  beauty  or 
utility,  is  defective ;  that  which  is  wanted  to  make  a 
thing  complete  is  deficient.  It  is  a  dtfect  in  the  eye 
when  it  is  so  constructed  that  things  are  not  seen  at 
their  proper  distances ;  '  Providence,  for  the  most 
part,  sets  us  upon  a  level ;  if  it  renders  us  perfect  in 
one  accomplishment,  it  generally  leaves  us  defective 
in  another.'  Addison.  There  is  a  deficiency  in  a 
tradesman's  accounts,  when  one  side  falls  short  of  the 
other ;  '  If  there  be  a  deficiency  in  the  speaker,  there 
will  not  be  sufficient  attention  and  regard  paid  to  the 
thing  spoken.'  Swift. 

Ttiii^  only  are  sud  to  be  defective ;  but  persons 
may  be  termed  deficient  either  in  attention,  m  good 
breeding,  in  civiMty,  or  whatever  else  the  occasion 
may  require.  That  which  is  defective  is  most  likely 
to  be  permanent ;  but  a  deficiency  may  be  only  occa- 
sional, and  easily  rectified. 


BAD,  WICKED,  EVIL. 

Bad,  in  Saxon  had,  baed,  in  German  boa,  is  probably 
connected  with  the  Latin  pejua  worse,  and  the  Hebrew 
w  to  be  ashamed ;  wicked  is  probably  changed  from 
toitched  or  bewitched,  that  is,  possessed  with  an  evil 
spirit ;  bad  respects  moral  and  physical  qualities  in 
general ;  wicked  only  moral  qualities  ;  evil,  in  German 
^uebel,  from  the  Hebrew  ^an  pain,  signifies  that  which 
is  the  prime  cause  of  pain ;  evil  therefore,  in  its  full 
extent,  comprehends  both. ftodness  and  wickedneaa. 

Whatever  ofibnds  the  taste  and  sentiments  of  a 
rational  being  is  bad:  food  is  bad  when  it  disagrees 
with  the  constitution ;  the  air  is  bad  which  has  any 
thing  in  it  disagreeable  to  the  senses  or  hurtful  to  the 
body  ;  books  are  bad  which  only  inflame  the  imagina- 
tion or  the  passions ;  '  Whatever  we  may  pretend,  as 
to  ovir  belief,  it  is  the  strain  of  our  actions  that  must 
show  whether  our  prindples  have  been  good  or  bad.'' 
Blaib.  Whatever  is  wicked  offends  the  moral  prin- 
ciples of  a  rational  agent :  any  violation  of  the  law  is 
wicked,  as  law  is  the  support  of  humim  society ;  an 
act  of  ii^ustice  or  cruelty  is  wicked,  as  it  <q>po>e8  the 
will  of  G^  and  the  feelings  of  humanity ; 

For  when  th'  impenitent  and  wicked  die. 

Loaded  with  crimes  and  infamy  ; 

If  any  sense  at  tliat  sad  time  remains. 

They  feel  amacing  terror,  mighty  pafais.    PoMratT. 

EvUu  either  mcnral  at  natural,  and  may  be  applied 


to  eveiy  object  that  is  contrary  to  good ;  but  the  term 
is  employed  only  for  that  which  is  in  the  higheM 
degree  bad  or  wicked  ; 

And  what  your  1>ounded  view,  wliich  only  saw 
A  little  part,  deem'd  evil,  is  no  more ; 
The  storms  of  wintry  time  will  quickly  pass. 
And  one  unbounded  spring  endrde  all.    Thomsov. 

When  used  in  relation  to  persons,  both  refer  to  the 
morals,  but  bad  is  more  general  than  wicked ;  a  bad 
man  is  one  who  is  generally  wanting  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty ;  a  wickea  man  is  one  who  is  charge- 
able with  actual  violations  of  the  law,  human  or 
Divine ;  such  an  one  has  an  evU  mind.  A  bad  cha- 
racter is  the  consequence  of  immoral  conduct ;  but  no 
man  has  the  character  of  being  wicked  who  has  not 
been  guilty  of  some  known  and  flagrant  vices:  the 
inclinations  of  the  best  are  evil  at  certain  times. 


BADLY,  ILL. 


in 


Badiy,  in  the  manner  of  bad  (v.  Bad) ;  ill, 
Swedish  iU,  Icelandic  ilur,  Danish  iU,  &c.  is  sup- 
posed by  Adelung,  and  with  some  degree  of  justice, 
not  to  be  a  contraction  of  evil,  but  to  spring  nom  the 
Greek  oihig  destructive,  and  o\xu»  to  destroy. 

These  terms  are  both  employed  to  modify  the 
actions  or  qualities  of  things,  but  badly  is  always  an- 
nexed to  the  action,  and  ill  to  the  quality :  as  to  do 
any  thing  badly,  the  thing  is  badly  done;  an  iU- 
judged  scheme,  an  {//-contrived  measure,  an  ttf-dis- 
posed  person.       

DEPRAVITY,  DEPRAVATION, 
CORRUPTION. 

Depravity,  from  the  Latin  pravitaa  and  pravua,  in 
Greek  ^i/So;,  and  the  Hebrew  vn  to  be  disordered,  or 
put  out  of  its  established  order,  signifying  the  quality 
of  not  being  straight ;  depravation,  in  Latin  depro- 
vaiio,  siniifies  the  act  of  making  depraved ;  corrup- 
tion, in  Latin  corruptio,  corrumpo,  firom  rumpo  to 
break,  marks  the  disunion  and  decomposition  of  die 
parts. 

*  All  these  terms  are  applied  to  objects  which  are 
contrary  to  the  order  of  Providence,  but  the  term  de- 
pravity characterizes  the  thing  as  it  is ;  the  terms 
depravation  and  corruption  designate  the  making  or 
causing  it  to  be  so  :  depravity  therefore  excludes  the 
idea  of  any  cause ;  depravation  always  refers  us  to 
the  cause  or  external  agency  :  hence  we  may  speak  of 
depravity  as  natural,  but  we  speak  of  depravation  and 
corruption  as  the  result  of  circumstances .'  there  is  a 
depravity  in  man  which  nothing  but  the  grace  of  Grod 
can  correct ;  '  Nothing  can  show  greater  depravity  of 
understanding  than  to  delight  in  the  show  when  the 
reality  is  wanting.'  Johnson.  The  introduction  of 
obscenity  on  the  stage  tends  greatly  to  the  depravation 
of  morals ;  bad  company  tends  to  the  corruption  of  * 


*  Vide  Bottbaud:  «  Defiravation,  comiption."->Trttnder :  "  Depravity,  corruption.' 
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yvcaag  matCa  monls  t  '  The  corruption  of  our  taste  is 
not  m  emul  consequence  with  the  depravation  of  our 
virtue.*  WAaTOK. 

Depranity  or  deprcmaHon  imj^es  crookedness,  or 
a  distortion  firom  the  regular  course ;  corruption  im- 
pfies  a  dissdution  as  it  were  in  the  component  parts  of 
tiodies. 

Cicero  says  that  depravity  is  applicable  only  to 
the  mind  and  heart;  but  we  sav  a  depraved  taste, 
and  depraved  humours  in  regara  to  the  body.  A 
deprtmed  taste  loathes  common  food,  and  longs  for 
dut  which  is  mmatural  and  hurtfvd.  Corruption 
is  the  natural  process  by  which  material  substances  are 
disorganised. 

In  the  figurative  application  of  these  terms  they 
preserve  the  same  signification.  Depravity  is  cha- 
racteiized  by  being  directly  opposed  to  order,  and  an 
estaUished  system  of  things ;  corruption  marks  the 
vitiation  or  spoiling  of  thmgs,  and  the  ferment  that 
leads  to  destruction.  Depravity  turns  things  out  of 
thdr  ordinary  course ;  corruption  destroys  their  essen- 
tial qualities.  Depravity  is  a  vicious  state  of  things, 
in  wmch  all  is  deranged  and  perverted ;  corruption  is 
a  vicious  state  of  tmngs,  in  which  all  is  sullied  and 
polluted.  That  which  is  depraved  loses  its  proper 
manner  of  acting  and  existing ;  '  The  depravation  of 
human  will  was  followed  by  a  disorder  of  the  humony 
of  nature."  Johnson.  That  which  is  corrupted  loses 
its  virtue  and  essence ;  '  We  can  discover  Uiat  where 
there  is  universal  innocence,  there  will  probably  be 
universal  happiness ;  for  why  should  afflictions  be  per- 
mitted to  infest  beings  who  are  not  in  danger  of  cor- 
rupHon  from  blessings  ?'  Johnson. 

The  f<»rce  (^  irr^ular  propensities  and  ^tempered 
imaginations  produces  a  depravity  of  manners ;  the 
force  of  example  and  the  dissemination  of  bad  princi- 
^es  produce  corruption.  A  judgement  not  sound  or 
li^t  is  depnravedi  a  judgement  debased  by  that 
which  is  vicious  is  corrupted.  What  is  depraved  re> 
quires  to  be  reformed :  what  is  corrupted  requires  to 
be  purified.  Depravity  has  most  regard  to  apparent 
and  excessive  disorders;  corrtiption  to  internal  and 
dissolute  vices.  "  Manners,"  says  Cicero,  "  are  cor- 
rupted and  depraved  by  the  love  of  riches."  Port 
Royal  says  that  God  has  ^ven  up  infidels  to  the  wan- 
dering of  a  corrupted  and  depraved  mind.  These 
wovds  are  by  no  means  a  pleonasm  or  repetition,  be- 
cause they  represent  two  distinct  images ;  one  indi- 
cates the  state  of  a  thing  very  much  changed  in  its 
substance ;  the  other  the  state  of  a  thing  very  much 

rfled  to  r^^ularity.  "  Good  God  .'  (says  Masillon 
preacher),  what  a  dreadful  account  will  the  rich 
and  powerful  have  one  day  to  give ;  since,  besides 
their  own  sins,  they  will  have  to  account  before  Thee 
for  public  disorder,  depravity  of  morals,  and  the  cor- 
nartion  a£  the  age !"  Public  disorders  brinj^  on  natu- 
laUy  depraeiiy  of  morals ;  and  sins  of  vicious  prao- 
tieea  naturally  give  birth  to  comiption.  Depravity 
is  more  or  less  open ;  it  revolts  the  sober  upright 
understanding ;  corruption  is  more  or  less  disguised 
in  its  operations,  but  fatal  in  its  effects :  the  former 


sweeps  away  every  thing  before  it  like  a  torrent ;  the 
latter  infuses  itself  into  the  moral  frame  like  a  riow 
poison. 

That  is  a  depraved  state  ot  morals  in  which  the 
gross  vices  are  openly  practised  in  defiance  of  all  de- 
corum ;  *  The  greatest  difficulty  that  occurs  in  ana- 
lysing his  (Swift's^  character,  is  to  discover  by  what 
depravity  of  intellect  he  took  delight  in  revolving 
ideas  from  which  almost  every  other  mind  shrinks  with 
disgust.''  Johnson.  That  is  a  corrupt  state  of  society 
in  which  vice  has  secredy  insinuated  itself  into  all  the 

J>rinciples  and  habits  ot  men,  and  concealed  its  de- 
brmity  under  the  fair  semblance  of  virtue  and  honor ; 

Peace  is  the  happy  natural  state  of  man  ; 
War  his  eomtjium,  his  disgrace.    Thomsos. 

The  manners  of  savages  are  most  likely  to  be  de- 
praved ;  those  of  dvili»ed  nations  to  be  corrupt,  when 
luxury  and  refinement  are  risen  to  an  excessive  piteh. 
Canmbal  nations  present  us  widi  the  picture  of  human 
depravity ;  the  SLoman  nation,  during  the  time  of  the 
emperors,  affords  us  an  example  of  almost  universal 
corruption. 

From  the  above  observations,  it  is  clear  that  de- 
pravity is  best  applied  to  those  objects  to  which  com- 
mon usage  has  annexed  the  epithets  of  right,  regular, 
fine,  &c. ;  and  corruption  to  those  which  may 
be  characterized  by  the  epithets  of  sound,  pure,  in- 
nocent, or  good.  Hence  we  say  depravity  of  mind 
and  corruption  of  heart ;  depravity  of  principle  and 
corruption  of  sentiment  or  feeling :  a  depraved  cluu 
racter ;  a  corrupt  example ;  a  corrupt  influence ; 
'  No  depravity  of  the  mind  has  been  more  frequently 
or  justly  censured  than  ingratitude."  Johnson.  *■  I 
have  remarked  in  a  former  paper,  that  credulity  is  the 
common  failing  of  inexperienced  virtue,  and  that  he 
who  is  roonteneously  suspicious  may  be  justly  charged 
with  ramcal  corruption-''  Johnson. 

In  reference  to  the  arts  or  belles  lettres  we  say 
either  depravity  or  corruption  of  taste,  because  taste 
has  its  rules,  is  liable  to  be  disordered,  is  or  is  not 
conformable  to  natural  order,  is  regular  or  irregular ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  so  intermingled  with 
sentiments  and  feelings  foreign  to  its  own  native  purity 
as  to  give  it  justly  the  title  of  corrupt. 

The  last  thing  worthy  of  notice  respecting  the  two 
words  depravity  and  corruption,  is  that  the  former  is 
used  for  man  in  his  mend  cwacity ;  but  the  latter 
for  man  in  a  political  capacity :  hence  we  speak 
of  human  depravity,  but  the  corrtiption  of  govern- 
ment ;  '  The  depravity  of  mankind  is  so  easfly  dis- 
coverable, that  nothing  but  the  desert  or  (he  cell  can 
exclude  it  firom  notice.'  Johnson.  '  Every  govern- 
ment, say  the  politicians,  is  perpetually  degenerating 
towards  corruption.''  Johnson. 


WICKED,  UNJUST,  INIQUITOUS, 
NEFARIOUS. 

Wicked  {v.  Bad)  is  here  the  generic  term ;  iniquit- 
ous,  (torn  iniqwue  unjust,   signifies  that  species  of 
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wickedness  which  consists  in  Ariolating  the  law  of  right 
betwixt  man  and  man;  nefariotts,  from  the  Ladn 
nefas  wicked  or  abominable,  is  that  species  of  wicked- 
iiess  which  consists  in  violating  the  most  sacred  obli- 
gations. The  term  wicked,  being  indefinite,  is  com- 
monly applied  in  a  milder  sense  than  iniquitous ;  and 
iniquitous  than  nefarious:  it  is  wicked  to  deprive 
another  of  his  property  unlawfully,  under  any  circum- 
stances ; 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world. 
Offence's  ^ded  hand  may  shove  by  justice ; 
And  oft  'tis  seen,  the  vricked  prize  itself 
Buys  out  the  law.    Suaisfeare.' 

It  is  iniquitous  if  it  be  done  by  fraud  and  circum- 
vention ;  and  nefarious  if  it  involves  any  breach  of 
trust,  or  is  in  direct  violation  of  any  known  law :  any 
undue  influence  over  another,  in  the  making  of  his 
will,  to  the  detriment  of  the  rightful  heir,  is  ini- 
quitous ;  *  LucuUus  found  that  the  province  of  Pontus 
had  fallen  imder  great  disorders  and  oppressions  from 
the  iniquity  of  usurers  and  publicans.  Psideadx. 
Any  underhand  dealing  of  a  servant  to  de&aud  his 
master  b  nefarious,  or  any  conspiraey-  to  de&aud  or 
iniiue  others  is  called  nefarious ;  *  That  unhallowed 
vulany  nefariously  attempted  upon  the  person  of  our 
agent.^  Milton. 

TO  CONTAMINATE,  DEFILE,  POLLUTE, 
TAINT,  CORRUPT. 

Contaminate,  in  Latin  contaminatus,  participle  of 
contatnino,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  nots  to  pollute ; 
defile,  compounded  of  de  and  ^file  or  vile,  si^iifies  to 
make  vile ;  pollute,  in  Latin  pollutus,  participle  of 
polluo,  compounded  of  per  and  luo  or  lavo  to  wash  or 
dye,  signifies  to  infuse  thoroughly ;  taint,  in  French 
teint,  participle  of  teindre,  in  Latin  tingo,  signifies 
to  dye  or  stam ;  corrupt,  signifies  the  same  as  m  the 
preceding  article. 

Contaminate  is  not  so  strong  an  expression  as  defile 
at  pollute ;  but  it  is  stronger  tnan  taint ;  these  terms 
are  used  in  the  sense  of  injuring  purity :  corrupt  has 
the  idea  of  destroying  it.  Whatever  is  impure  con- 
taminates, what  is  gross  and  vile  in  the  natural  sense 
d^fiies,  and  in  the  moral  sense  pollutes ;  what  is  con- 
tagious or  infectious  corrupts ;  and  what  is  corrupted 
may  taint  other  things.  Improper  conversation  or 
reading  contaminates  the  mind  of^  youth ;  '  The  drop 
of  water  after  its  progress  through  all  the  channels  of 
the  street  is  not  more  contaminated  with  filth  and  dirt, 
than  a  simple  story  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
mouths  of  a  few  modem  tale-bearers.'  Hawkesworth. 
Lewdness  and  obscenity  defile  the  body  and  pollute 
the  mind ; 

When  from  the  mountain  tops  with  hideous  cry 
And  clatt'ring  wings  the  hungry  harpies  fly. 
They  match  the  meat,  defiling  all  they  find. 
And  parting  leave  a  loathsome  stench  behind. 

DrnvDEN. 
Her  virgin  statue  with  their  bloody  hands 
PoUutei,  and  profim'd  her  holy  bands.    Detdbn. 


Loose  company  wrrupta  the  morale ;  <  All  mra  agree 
that  licentious  poems  do,  of  all  writings,  soonest  cor- 
rupt the  heart.'  Steele.  The  coming  in  contact 
with  a  corrupted  body  is  sufficient  to  give  a  taint ; 

Your  teeming  ewes  shall  no  strange  meadows  try. 
Nor  fear  a  rot  from  tainted  company.    DaYDSn. 

If  young  people  be  admitted  to  a  promiscuous  in- 
tercourse with  society,  they  must  unavoidably  witness 
objects  that  are  calculated  to  contaminate  their 
thoughts  if  not  their  inclinations.  They  are  thrown 
in  the  way  of  seeing  the  lips  of  females  defiled  with 
the  grossest  indeceqcies,  and  hearing  or  seeing  things 
whicn  cannot  be  heard  or  seen  without  polluting  the 
soul :  it  cannot  be  surprising  if  after  this  their  princi- 
ples are  foimd  to  be  corrupted  before  they  have 
reached  the  age  of  maturity. 


CONTACT,  TOUCH. 


Contact,  Latin  contactus,  participle  of  contingo, 
compounded  of  con  and  tango  to  touch  together,  is 
distinguished  from  the  simple  word  touch,  not  so 
much  in  sense  as  in  grammatical  construction ;  the 
former  expressing  a  state,  and  referring  to  two  bodies 
actually  u  that  state ;  the  latter  on  uie  other  hand 
implying  the  abstract  act  of  touching:  we  speak  of 
things  coming  or  being  in  contact,  but  not  of  the 
contact  instead  of  the  touch  of  a  thing :  the  poison 
which  comes  from  the  poison-tree  is  -so  powerful  in  its 
nature,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  come  in  contact 
with  it  in  order  to  feel  its  baneful  influence ;  '  We 
are  attracted  towards  each  other  by  general  sympathy, 
but  kept  back  from  contact  in  private  interest.'  Johk- 
soN.  Some  insects  are  armed  with  stings  so  incon- 
ceivably sharp,  that  the  smallest  touch  possible  is 
sufficient  to  produce  a  pimcture  into  the  flesh ;  '  O 
death  !  where  is  now  thy  sting  ?  O  grave  !  where  is 
thy  victory  ?  Where  are  the  terrors  with  which  thou 
hast  so  long  affrighted  the  nations  ?  At  the  touch  of 
the  Divine  rod,  thy  visionary  horrors  are  fled.'  Blaib. 


CONTAGION,  INFECTION. 

Both  these  terms  imply  the  power  of  communicatinff 
something  bad,  but  contagiori,  from  die  Latin  verb 
contingo  to  come  in  contact,  proceeds  from  a  simple 
touch ;  and  infection,  from  the  Latin  verb  inficio  or 
in  sad  f ado  to  put  in,  proceeds  by  receiving  some- 
thing inwardly,  or  having  it  inAised. 

Some  things  act  more  properly  by  contagion,  others 
by  infection:  the  more  powerful  diseases,  as  the 
plague  or  yellow  fever,  are  communicated  by  con^ 
tagion  ;  they  are  therefore  denominated  contagious ; 
the  less  virulent  disorders,  as  fevers,  consumptions, 
and  the  like,  are  termed  irifectious,  as  they  are  com> 
municated  by  the  less  rapid  process  of  infection :  the 
air  is  contagious  or  infectious  according  to  the  same 
rule  of  distinction :  when  heavOy  overcha^ed  with 
noneus  vapours  and  deadly  diaraae,  it  is  justly  en- 
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tided  contagious,  but  in  ordinaiy  cases  infectious. 
In  the  figurative  sense,  vice  is  for  the  same  obvious 
reason  termed  contagious ;  *  If  I  send  my  son  abroad, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  him  from  the  reigning 
contagion  of  rudeness.''  Locke.  Bad  principles  are 
denominated  infectious ; 

But  we  wbo  only  «k>  iofiue. 

The  ra^  in  them  like  boat^feus, 

Tis  our  example  that  instils 

Ib  them  the  infection  of  our  ills.     Butler. 

Some  yoimg  people,  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
ihnn  the  contagion  of  bad  society,  are,  perhaps, 
caught  by  the  infection  of  bad  principles,  acting  as 
a  slow  foiBoa  on  the  moral  constitution. 


CONTAGIOUS,  EPIDEMICAL, 
PESTILENTIAL. 

Contagious  signifies  baving  contagion  {v.  Conta- 
gion) ;  epidemical,  in  Latin  epidemictis,  Greek  hn^n- 
fu»f,  that  is  iri  and  SS/m;  among  the  people,  siniifies 
universally  spread;  pestilential,  ftom  the  Latin 
pestis  the  ph^e,  signifies  having  the  plague,  or  a 
^amil^r  disorder. 

The  contagious  applies  to  that  which  is  capable  of 
hang  caught,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  .touched; 
the  epidemical  to  that  which  is  already  caught  or  cir- 
culated, and  requires,  therefore,  to  be  stopped ;  the 
pestilential  to  th^  which  may  breed  an  evil,  and  is, 
therefore,  to  be  removed :  diseases  are  contagious  or 
epidemical ;  the  air  or  breath  is  pestilential. 

They  may  all  be  applied  morally  or  figuratively  in 
the  same  sense. 

We  en^avour  to  shun  a  contagious  disorder,  that 
it  may  not  come  near  us ;  we  endeavour  to  purify  a 
pestilential  air,  that  it  may  not  be  inhaled  to  our 
injury;  we  endeavour  to  provide  against  epidemical 
disorders,  that  they  may  not  spread  any  farther. 

Vicious  example  is  contagious ; 

No  foreiffn  food  the  teeming  ewes  shall  fear. 
No  touch  contagious  spread  its  influence  here. 

WAaxoH. 

Certun  follies  or  vices  of  fashion  are  epidemical  in 
almost  every  age ;  '  Among  all  the  diseases  of  the 
mind,  there  is. not  one  more  epidemical  or  more  per- 
nicious  than  the  love  of  flattery."  Steele.  The  breath 
of  infidelity  is  pestilential ; 

Capricious,  wanton,  bold,  and  brutal  lust 
Is  meanly  selfish ;  when  resisted,  cruel ; 
And  like  the  blast  of  pestilential  winds. 
Taints  the  sweet  bloom  of  nature's  fairest  forms. 

Milton. 


proached  (v.  To  blame) ;  unblemished,  that  is,  with- 
out blemish  (v.  Blemish) ;  unspotted,  that  is,  without 
spot  (v.  Blemish). 

Blamdess  is  less  than  irreproachable;  what  is 
blameless  is  simply  free  from  blame,  but  that  which  is 
irreproachable  cannot  be  blamed,  or  have  any  re- 
proach attached  to  it  It  is  good  to  sav  of  a  man  that 
ne  leads  a  blameless  life,  but  it  is  a  nigh  encomium 
to  say,  diat  he  leads  an  irreproachable  life:  the 
former  is  but  the  negative  praise  of  one  who  is  known 
only  for  his  harmlessness ;  the  latter  is  the  positive 
commendation  of  a  man  who  is  well  known  for  lis 
integrity  in  the  different  relations  of  society ; 

The  rire  of  GoAt,  .ind  all  th'  ethereal  train. 
On  the  warm  limits  of  the  farthest  main. 
Now  mix  with  mortals,  nor  disdain  to  grace 
The  feasts  of  JEtliiopia's  blameless  race.    Pope. 

'  Take  particular  care  that  your  amusements  be  of  an 
irreproachable  kind.'  Blair. 

Unblemished  and  unspotted  are  applicable  to  many 
objects,  besides  that  of  personal  conduct ;  and  when 
applied  to  this,  their  original  meaning  sufficiently 
pomts  out  thor  use  in  distinction  from  the  two  former. 
We  may  say  of  s  man  that  he  has  an  irreproachable 
or  an  unblemished  reputation,  and  unspotted  or  spot- 
less purity  of  life ; 

But  now  those  white  unhlemish'd  manners,  whence 

The  fabling  poets  took  their  golden  age. 

Are  found  no  more  amid  these  iron  times.    Thomson. 

But  the  good  man,  whose  soul  is  pure. 

Unspotted,  regular,  and  free 

From  all  the  ugly  stains  of  lust  and  villany, 

Of  mercy  and  of  pardon  sure. 

Looks  tlu-ough  the  darkness  of  the  gloomy  night, 

And  sees  the  dawning  of  a  glorious  day.    Pomfbet. 

Hail,  rev'rend  priest !  To  Phoebus'  awful  dome 
A  suppliant  I  from  great  Atrides  come. 
Unransom'd  here,  receive  the  spotless  fair. 
Accept  the  hecatomb  the  Greeks  prepare.    ForE. 


BLAMELESS,    IRREPROACHABLE, 

UNBLEMISHED,  UNSPOTTED, 

OR  SPOTLESS. 

■,  Blameless  signifies  literally  void  o£  blame  (v.  To 
bkum);  igreprouch<Met  that  is,  .not  able  to  be  re- 


TO  PRAISE,  COMMEND,  APPLAUD, 
EXTOL. 

Praise  comes  fWtm  the  Grerman  preisen  to  value, 
and  our  own  word  price,  signifying  to  g^ve  a  value  to 
a  thing ;  commend,  in  Latin  commendo,  compounded 
of  com  and  mando,  signifies  to  commit  to  tne  good 
opinion  of  others ;  applaud  (v.  Applause)  ;  emtol,  in 
Latin  extoUo,  signifies  to  lift  up  very  high. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  act  of  expressing  appro- 
bation. The  praise  is  the  most  general  and  indefinite ; 
it  may  rise  to  a  high  degree,  but  it  generally  implies 
a  lower  degree :  we  praise  a  person  generally ;  we 
commend  hira  particularly :  we  praise  him  for  lus  dili- 
gence, sobriety,  and  the  Hke;  -ve  commend  him  for 
his  jpetformances,  or  for  any  particular  instance  of 
prudence  Or  good  conduct.  To  applaud  is  an  ardent 
mode  ti  praising ;  we  applaud  tk  person  for  his  noble- 
ness of  sfarit:    to  eaitol  is  a  reverential  mode  of 
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praising;  we  exM  »  man  for  his  heroic  exploits. 
Praise  is  confined  to  no  station,  though  with  roost 
propriety  bestowed  by  superiors  or  equals :  commenda- 
tion is  the  part  of  a  superior ;  a  parent  commentls  his 
child  for  an  act  of  charity:  applause  is  the  act  of 
many  as  well  as  of  one ;  theatrical  performances  are 
the  frequent  subjects  of  public  applauses:  extol 
is  the  act  of  inferiors,  who  declare  thus  decidedly 
their  sense  of  a  person's  superiority. 

In  the  scale  of  signification  commend  stands  the 
lowest,  and  extol  the  highest ;  we  praise  in  stronger 
terms  than  we  commend :  to  apptaud  is  to  praise  in 
loud  terms ;  to  extol  is  to  praise  in  strong  terms ; 

The  servile  rout  their  careful  Cesar  praite, 

Him  they  extol;  they  worship  him  alone.    DaTSBN. 

He  who  expects  praise  will  not  be  contented  with 
simple  comtnetidation :  praise^  when  sincere,  and  be- 
stowed by  one  whom  we  esteem,  is  truly  gratifying : 
but  it  is  a  dangerous  ^ift  for  the  receiver ;  nappy  that 
man  who  has  no  occasion  to  repent  the  acceptance  of  it ; 

How  happy  them  we  find. 
Who  know  by  merit  to  engage  mankind, 
Prait'd  by  each  tongue,  by  ev'ry  heart  belov'd. 
For  virtues  practis'd,  and  for  arts  improv'd.    Jbntvb. 

Commendation  w  always  sincere,  and  may  be  very 
beneficial  by  giving  encouragement ;  •  When  school- 
boys write  verse,  it  may  indeed  suggest  an  expectation 
of  something  better  hereafter,  but  deserves  not  to  be 
commendedioi  any  real  merit  of  their  own.''  Cowpek. 
Applause  is  noisy ;  it  is  the  sentiment  of  the  multi- 
tude, who  are  continually  changing ; 

While,  from  both  benches,  with  redoubled  sounds, 
Tb'  t^ipUtuMe  of  lords  and  commoners  abounds. 

Dbtden. 


APPLAUSE,  ACCLAMATION,  PLAUDIT. 

Applause,  from  the  Latin  applaudo,  signifies  li- 
terally to  dap  the  hands  or  stamp  the  feet  to  a  thing ; 
acclamation,  from  acclamo,  signifies  a  crying  out  to 
a  thing.  These  two  words  answer  to  the  plausus 
and  acclamatio  of  the  Romans,  which  were  distin- 
guished from  each  other  in  the  same  manner ;  but  the 
plausus  was  an  artful  way  of  moving  the  hands  so  as 
to  produce  an  harmonious  soiuid  by  way  of  applause, 
particularly  in  the  theatre ; 

Datus  in  theatro. 
Cum  tibi  jitaMtM.    Hob^cz. 

In  medio  plausu,  plausut  tunc  arte  carebat    Oris. 

Stantiaque  ia  flaiuum  tota  theatra  juveut. 

PaoriBTitrs. 

The  word  plausus  was  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
applause  expressed  by  words ;  the  acclamatio  was  an 
expression  by  the  vmce  only,  but  it  was  either  a  mark 
of  iq>probation  or  disapprobation ;  favorable  accla- 
mattons  were  denominated  laudationes  et  bona  vota, 
the  unfavorable  were  exsecraHones  et  eonoicia,  all 


which  were  expressed  by  a  certain  prescribed  modula- 
tion of  the  voice.  Plaudit,  or,  as  it  was  originally 
written,  plaudite,  is  the  imperative  of  the  verb 
plaudo,  and  was  addressed  by  the  actors  to  the  spec- 
tators at  the  close  of  the  performance  by  way  of  soli- 
citing their  applause ; 

Si  plauaoris  eges  auica  maneniis,  et  usque 

Sessuri,  donee  cantor,  ros  plaudite,  dicat.    Hobacb. 

Hence  the  term  plaudit  denotes  a  single  act  of  ap^ 
plause,  but  is  now  mostly  employed  figuratively ; 

True  wisdom  must  our  actions  so  direct 

Not  only  the  lastpUtudit  to  expect    Dbnham. 

These  terms  express  a  public  demonstration;  the 
former  by  means  of  a  noise  with  the  hands  or  feet ; 
the  latter  by  means  of  shouts  and  cries :  the  former 
being  employed  as  a  testimony  of  approbation ;  the 
latter  as  a  sanction,  or  an  indication  of  respect. 
An  actor  looks  for  applause ;  a  speaker  looks  for  ac- 
clamation. 

What  a  man  does  calls  forth  applause,  but  the 
person  himself  is  mostly  received  wiui  acclamations. 
At  the  hustings  popular  speeches  meet  with  applause, 
and  favorite  members  are  greeted  with  loud  acclama- 
tions; 

Amidst  the  loud  applautes  of  the  shore 

Gyas  outstripp'd  the  rest  and  sprung  before.   Dbtdek. 

'  When  this  illustrious  person  (the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough) touched  on  the  snore,  he  was  received  by  the 
acclamtions  of  the  people.'  Steele. 


ENCOMIUM,  EULOGY,  PANEGYRIC. 

Encomium,  in  Greek  iyxM/ww,  signified  a  set  form 
of  verses,  used  for  the  purposes  of  praise ;  eulogy, 
in  Greek  htK»yl»,  from  eS  and  A^;,  signifies  well 
spoken,  or  a  good  word  for  any  one ;  panegyric,  in 
Greek  runr/upn'oi,  from  sro;  the  whole,  and  £y»pif  an 
assembly,  signifies  that  which  is  spoken  before  an  a»> 
sembly,  a  solemn  oration. 

The  idea  of  praise  is  common  to  all  these  terms ; 
but  the  first  seems  more  properly  applied  to  the  thing, 
or  the  unconscious  object ;  the  second  to  the  person  m 
general,  or  to  the  characters  and  actions  oi  men  in 
general ;  the  third  to  the  person  of  some  particular 
mdividual:  thus  we  bestow  encomiums  upon  any 
work  of  art,  or  production  of  genius,  without  reference 
to  the  performer ;  we  bestow  eulogies  on  the  exploits 
of  a  hero,  who  is  of  another  age  or  country ;  but  we 
write  panegyrics  either  in  a  direct  address,  or  in 
direct  reference  to  the  person  who  is  panegyrixed : 
the  encomium  is  produced  by  merit,  real  or  supposed ; 
the  eulogy  may  spring  from  admiration  of  the  person 
eulogix&i ;  the  panegyric  may  be  mere  flattery,  re- 
sulting from  servile  dependance:  great  encomiume 
have  Deen  paid  by  all  persons  to  the  constitution  of 
England ;  <  Our  lawyers  are,  with  justice,  copious  in 
their  encomiums  on  the  common  law.''  Blackstokb. 
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Our  naval  and  military  heroes  have  received  the 
guhgiea  of  many  besides  their  own  countrymen; 
<  Sallust  would  say  of  Cato,  «  That  he  had  rather  be 
than  appear  good:"  but  indeed  this  etUogium  rose 
no  higher  than  to  an  inofPensiveness/  Steele.  Au- 
thors of  no  mean  reputation  have  condescended  to 
deal  out  their  panegyrics  pretty  freely,  in  dedications 
to  tfaetr  patrons ; 

On  me,  when  dunces  are  satiric, 
I  take  it  for  Ufottegifric.    Swift. 


LAUDABLE,  PRAISEWORTHY, 
COMMENDABLE. 

Laudable,  from  the  Ladn  laudo  to  praise,  is  in 
lense  literally  praiseworthy,  that  is,  worthy  of  praise, 
or  to  be  jnaised  (o.  To  praise)  ;  commendable  signi- 
fies entitled  to  commendation. 

Laudable  is  used  in  a  general  application ;  praise- 
worthy and  commendable  are  apphed  to  individuals : 
things  are  laudable  in  themselves ;  they  are  praise- 
worthy or  commendable  in  this  or  that  person. 

That  which  is  laudable  is  entitled  to  encourage- 
ment and  general  approbation ;  an  honest  endeavour 
to  be  useful  to  one's  tamily  or  one''s  self  is  at  all  times 
laudable,  and  will  ensure  the  support  of  all  good 
people.  What  is  praiseworthy  obtains  the  respect  of 
all  men :  as  all  have  temptations  to  do  that  which  is 
vTong,  the  performance  of  one''8  duty  is  in  all  cases 
praiseworthy;  but  particularly  so  m  those  cases 
where  it  opposes  one's  interests  and  interferes  with 
one's  pleasmres.  What  is  commendable  is  not  equally 
important  with  the  two  former ;  it  entitles  a  person 
only  to  a  temjporary  or  partial  expression  of  good  will 
and  approbation :  the  performance  of  those  minor  and 
particular  duties  which  belong  to  children  and  subor- 
dinate persons  is  in  the  proper  sense  commendable. 

It  is  a  laudable  ambition  to  wish  to  excel  in  that 
which  is  good ;  '  Nothing  is  more  laudable  than  an 
enquiry  uter  truth.'  Addison.  It  is  very  praise- 
worthy in  a  child  to  assist  its  parent  as  occasion  may 
require ;  '  Ridicule  is  generally  made  use  of  to  laugn 
men  out  of  virtue  and  good  sense  by  attacking  every 
tiling  praiseworthy  in  human  life.'  Addison.  Silence 
is  commendable  in  a  young  person  when  he  is  re- 
proved ;  '  Edmiind  Waller  was  bom  to  a  very  fair 
estate  by  the  parsimony  or  frugality  of  a  wise  father 
and  mother,  and  he  thov^ht  it  so  commendable  an 
advantage  that  he  resolved  to  improve  it  with  his 
otmost  care.'  Clabendon. 


TO  CONTEND,  STRIVE,  VIE. 

Contend^  in  Latin  contendo,  compoimded  of  con  or 
eontra  and  tendo  to  bend  one's  steps,  signifies  to 
exert  one's  self  against  any  thing ;  strive,  m  Dutch 
streven,  low  Grerman  strevan,  high  German  streben, 
is   probably  a  frequentative  of  the  Latin  strepo  to 


make  a  bustle ;  vie  is  probably  changed  from  view, 
signifying  to  look  at  with  the  desire  of  excelling. 

Contending  requires  two  parties ;  strive  either  one 
or  two.  There  is  no  contending  where  there  is  npt 
an  opposition ;  but  a  person  may  strive  by  himself. 

Contend  and  strive  differ  in  the  object  as  well 
as  mode :  we  contend  for  a  prize ;  we  strive  for 
the  mastery :  we  contend  verbally ;  but  we  never 
strive  without  an  actual  effort,  and  labor  more  or  less 
severe.  We  may  contend  with  a  person  at  a  distance; 
but  striving  requires  the  opponent,  when  there  is  one, 
to  be  present.  Opponents  m  matters  of  opinion  con- 
tend for  what  they  fancy  to  be  the  truth ;  sometimes 
they  contend  for  trifles ; 

Mad  as  the  seas  and  the  winds,  when  both  contend 
Which  is  the  master.    SBAKsrsAEE. 

Combatants  strive  to  overcome  their  adversaries,  either 
hj  dint  of  superior  skill  or  strength.  In  contention 
the  prominent  idea  is  the  mutual  efforts  of  two  or  more 
persons  for  the  same  object ;  but  in  striving  the  pro- 
minent idea  is  the  efforts  of  one  to  attain  an  object ; 
hence  the  terms  may  sometimes  be  employed  in  one 
and  the  same  connexion,  and  yet  expressing  these 
collateral  ideas ; 

Mad  as  the  winds 
When  for  the  empire  of  the  main  thej  strive.    Dennis. 

Contend  is  frequentiy  used  in  a  figurative  sense,  in 
application  to  things ;  strive  very  seldom.  We  con- 
tend with  difficulties ;  and  in  the  spiritual  application, 
we  may  be  said  to  strive  with  the  spirit. 

Vie  has  more  of  striving  than  contending  in  it ; 
we  strive  to  excel  when  we  vie,  but  we  do  not  strive 
with  any  one ;  there  is  no  personal  collision  or  oppo- 
sition :  those  we  vie  with  may  be  as  ignorant  of  our 
persons  as  our  intentions.  Tne  term  vie  is  therefore 
frequently  applied  to  unconscious  objects ; 

Shall  a  form 
Of  elemental  dross,  of  mould'rtng  clay. 
Fie  with  these  charms  imperial  ?    Masok  (on  Truth). 

Vying  is  an  act  of  no  moment,  but  contending  and 
striving  are  always  serious  actions :  neighbours  often 
vie  with  each  other  in  the  finery  and  grandeur  of  their 
house,  dress,  and  equipage. 


COMPETITION,  EMULATION,  RIVALRY. 

Competition,  from  the  Latin  competo,  compounded 
of  com  or  con  and  peto,  signifies  to  sue  or  seek  tc^ether, 
to  seek  for  the  same  object ;  emttlation,  in  Latin  enrn- 
laiio,  from  eemulor,  and  the  Greek  SfjuKKct  a  contest, 
signifies  the  spirit  of  contending ;  rivalry,  from  the 
Latin  rivus  the  bank  of  a  stream,  signifies  the  undi- 
vided or  common  enjo3rment  of  any  stream  which  is 
the  natural  source  of  discord. 

Competition  expresses  the  relation  of  a  competitor, 
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or  the  act  of  seekiiig  the  tame  object;  emulatioi^ 
expresees  a  dkpoEation  of  the  raibd  towards  parti* 
cular  objects ;  rivalry  expresses  both  the  relation  and 
the  disposition  of  a  rival.  Emulation  is  to  compeiitioti 
as  the  motive  to  the  action ;  enm^/iion  produces  com-  ^ 
petitora,  but  it  may  exist  without  it  5  *  Of  the  ancients 
enoi^h  remains  to  excite  our  emtUatio7i  and  direct  our 
endeavours.'  Johnson. 

Competition  and  emulation  have  the  same  marics 
to  distinguish  them  from  rivetlry.  Competition  and 
emulation  have  honour  for  their  basis ;  rivalry  is 
but  a  desire  for  selfish  gratification.  A  competitor 
strives  to  surpass  by  honest  means ;  he  cannot  suc- 
ceed so  weU  by  any  other ;  '  It  cannot  be  doubted 
but  there  is  as  great  a  desire  of  glory  in  a  ring  of 
wrestiers  or  cudgel-players  as  in  any  otho:  more  re- 
fined competition  for  superiority.'*  Hughes.  A  rival 
is  not  bound  by  any  principle;  he  seeks  to  suj^ 
plant  by  whatever  means  seem  to  promise  success; 
'  Those,  that  have  been  raised  by  the  interest  of  some 
great  minister,  trample  upon  the  steps  by  wltich  they 
rise,  to  rival  him  in  nis  greatness,  and  at  length  step 
into  his  jdace."  South.  An  unfiur  competitor  and  a 
graerous  rival  are  equally  unusual  and  inconsistent. 
Competition  animates  to  exertion ;  rivairy  provdtes 
hatred :  *  competition  seeks  to  merit  success ;  rivalry 
is  contented  with  obtaining  it ;  *  To  be  no  man's  rival 
in  love,  or  competitor  in  business,  is  a  character  which, 
if  it  does  not  recommend  you  as  it  ought  to  benevo- 
lence among  those  whom  you  live  with,  yet  has  it  cer- 
tnnly  this  efiect,  that  you  do  not  stand  so  much  in 
need  of  their  approbation  as  if  you  aimed  at  more.' 
Steele.  Competitors  may  sometimes  become  rivals 
in  spirit,  although  riveUs  will  never  become  competitors. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  competition  sup- 
poses some  actual  eflfort  for  the  attainment  of  a  spe- 
cific object  set  in  view :  rivalry  may  consist  of  a  con- 
tinued wishing  for  and  aiming  at  the  same  general  end 
without  necessarily  comprehending  the  idea  of  close 
action.  Competitors  are  in  the  sane  line  with  each 
other;  rioals  may  trotk  toward  tJie  same  polat  at  a 

rt  distance  from  each  other.  Literary  prizes  are 
objects  of  competition  among  scholars ;  *  The 
prise  m  beauty  was  disputed  till  you  were  seen,  but 
•ow  all  pretenders  have  withdrawn  their  claims ;  there 
is  no  competition  but  for  the  second  place.'  Dbtdkn. 
The  affections  of  a  female  are  the  object  of  rivals ; 

Oh,  love !  thou  sternly  dost  thy  power  maintain. 

And  wilt  not  bear  a  rival  in  thy  reiffn. 

Tyrants  and  thsu  all  &Uow(h^>  disoain.    DarsBM. 

William  the  Cenqnieror  and  Harold  were  comipetiiors 
fn  the  cnrowB  of  England ;  ifineas  and  Tunnis  wne 
rieais  iat  the  hand  of  Lavinia.  In  the  games  which 
weie  celebrated  by  ^fineas  in  honour  «  his  father 
Anchises,  the  naval  competitors  were  the  most  eager 
in  t^e  contest.  Jmio,  Minerva,  and  Venus,  were 
fioal  goddesaes  ia  their  preteoflions  to  beauty. 


TO  CONTEND,  CONTEST,  DISPUTE. 

To  contend  signifies  generally  t(V  strive  one  against 
another ;  to  contest,  from  the  Latin  contestor,  to  call 
one  witness  against  another ;  and  dispute,  from  die- 
puto  to  think  difierently,  or  maintain  a  different  ofM- 
nion,  are  different  modes  of  contending.  We  may 
contend  for  or  dispute  a  prize,  but  the  latter  u  a 
higher  form  of  expression,  adapted  to  the  style  of 
poetry; 

Permit  me  not  to  languish  out  my  days. 

But  make  the  best  exchange  of  ufe  for  prdse. 

Thb  arm,  this  lance,  can  well  iitpate  the  priae. 

Detdkk. 

We  cannot  contest  or  dispnite  withoOt  contending, 
although  we  may  contend  without  vonteeting  or  di»- 
puting.  To  contend  is  confined  to  the  idea  of  settuig 
one's  self  up  against  another ;  to  contest  and  dispute 
must  incluoe  some  object  contested  or  disputed.  Con- 
tend is  ajqdied  to  aU  matters,  dther  <^  persowd  in> 
terest  or  speculative  opinion ;  contest  always  to  the 
former;  disp%de  anostly  to  the  latter.  We  oontemA 
with  a  person,  and  contest  about  a  thing ; 

'Tis  madness  to  contend  with  strength  divine.  Dsyoek. 

During  the  present  long  and  eventf\il  contest  between 
England  and  France,  the  English  have  contended 
with  their  enemies  as  successfully  by  land  as  by  sea. 
Trifling  matters  may  give  rise  to  contending ;  serious 
points  only  are  ccmtested.  Contentions  are  always 
conducted  personally,  and  in  general  verbatty;  con- 
tests are  carried  on  m  different  manners  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  object.  The  parties  themselves 
mostly  decide  contentions ;  but  contested  matters 
mostly  depend  upon  others  to  decide. 

For  want  of  an  accommodating  temper,  men  are 
frequently  contending  with  each  other  about  Bttle 
points  of  convenience,  advantage,  or  privilege,  which 
they  ought  by  mutual  consent  to  share,  or  volimtarily 
to  resign; 

Death  and  natare  do  eoMttnd  about  ibetti 
Whether  ti>ey  live  or  die.    Shaksvsabe. 

Wh^  seats  in  parliament  or  ether  posts  of  honor  aM 
to  be  obtained  by  sufirages,  rival  candidates  contest 
their  daims  to  public  a{yprobation ;  '  As  the  same 
causes  bad  nearly  the  same  eil^ts  in  the  different 
countries  of  Einope,  the  sevend  crowns  either  lost  or 
acquired  authority,  according  to  their  different  succeea 
in  the  contest.^  Hume. 

When  we  assert  tiie  right,  and  support  this  asser- 
tion with. reasons,  we  contend  for  it ; 

'Tis  thus  the  spring  of  youth,  the  room  of  life. 

Bears  in  our  minds  the  rival  seeds  of  strife ; 

Then  passion  riots,  reason  then  contend*, 

And  en  die  conqaest  every  Miss  depends.  SBxastoira. 


•  VideAbb^Roubaud:  » Emulation,  rivdite." 
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But  we  do  not  eonte$t  until  we  tidce  aezioua  mewurea 
to  obtain  wImU  we  (nmtend  fw ; 

The  poor  WMm 
Life's  uttle  day 
While  I  aftpear 

heav'n's  eternal 


Ifaall  pmve  her  teniest  vain 

Shall  pass,  and  she  is  gone.    While  I  app 
Flush  d  with  the  bloom  of  youth  through 
year.    Mason  (on  TVufA). 


Cmtiend  is  to  dispnte  as  a  part  to  the  whole :  two 
parties  dispute  conjoiBtly  ;  they  contend  individually. 
£a<;h  contends  fornis  own  opinion,  which  constitutes 
the  dispute.  Theological  dispviants  often  contend 
with  more  warmth  than  discretion  for  their  favorite 
hypotheffls ;  '  The  c]|uestion  which  our  aXithor  would 
contend  ^or,  if  he  did  not  foiget  it,  is  what  persons 
have  a  n^ht  to  be  obeyed.'  Locke.  With  regard  to 
claims,  it  is  possible  to  dispute  the  claim  of  another 
widiout  eotUending  for  it  for  ourselves ;  <  Until  any 
point  is  determined  to  be  a  law,  it  remains  disputable 
by  any  sulgect.'  Swift. 


CONTENTION,  STRIFE. 

Though  derived  from  the  preceding  verbs  (v.  To 
contend,  strioe),  have  a  distmct  meaning  in  which 
they  are  analogous.  The  common  idea  to  them  is 
that  of  opposing  one's  self  to  another  with  an  angry 
nomor. 

Contention  is  mostly  occasioned  by  the  desire  of 
seddng  one's  own.  Strife  springs  from  a  quarrelsome 
temper.  Greedy  and  envious  people  deal  in  coriten- 
iion,  the  former  because  they  are  fear^  lest  they 
diould  not  get  enough ;  the  latter  because  they  are 
fearful  lest  others  should  get  too  much ; 

With  these  fimr  more  of  lesser  £une 

And  humble  rank,  attendant  came; 

Hypocrisy  with  smiling  grace, 

Ana  Imlnidence,  with  orazen  ftce, 

CMtiention  bold,  with  iron  lunga. 

And  Slander,  with  her  hundred  tongues.    Moobs. 

Where  bad  tempers  that  are  under  no  control  come  in 
frequent  collision,  perpetual  strife  will  be  the  conse- 
quence ;  '  A  solid  and  substantial  greatness  of  soul 
looks  down  with  a  generous  neglect  on  the  censures 
and  applauses  of  the  multitude,  and  places  a  man  be- 
yond the  little  nmse  and  strife  of  tongues.'  Addison. 


TO  DIFFER,  VARY,  DISAGREE, 
DISSENT. 

D^er,  in  Latin  diffiro  or  dis  and  fero,  signifies  to 
make  into  two  ;  vary,  in  Latin  vario  to  make  various, 
from  varus  a  spot  or  speckle,  because  that  destroys 
the  mufoTmity  in  the  iqipearance  of  things ;  to  dis- 
agree is  literally  not  to  agree ;  and  dissent,  in  Latin 
dissenHo  or  dis  and  sentio,  is  to  think  or  feel  apart 
n  differently. 

D^er,  vary,  and  disagree,  are  applicable  either  to 
penons  or  things ;  dissent  to  persons  only.     First  as 


to  pascms ;  to  differ  is  the  most  general  and  indefinite 
torm,  Uie  rest  are  but  modes  of  difference:  we  may 
d^ffbr  from  any  cause,  or  in  any  degree ;  we  vary  only 
in  small  matters ;  thus  persons  may  diffisr  or  vary  in 
their  statements.  There  must  be  two  at  least  to 
differ ;  and  there  may  be  an  indefinite  number :  one 
may  vary,  or  an  indefinite  number  may  va/ry ;  two  or 
a  specific  number  disagree:  thus  two  or  more  may 
dt^r  in  an  account  which  they  give ;  one  person  may 
vary  at  different  times  in  the  account  which  he  gives ; 
and  two  particular  individuals  disagree:  we  may 
d^er  in  matters  of  fact  or  speculation ;  we  vary  oiily 
in  matters  of  &ct ;  we  disagree  mostly  in  matters  of 
speculation.  Historians  may  differ  in  the  representa- 
tion of  an  affair,  and  authors  may  differ  in  their  views 
of  a  particular  subject ;  narrators  vary  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances; two  particular  philosophers  disagree  in 
accoimting  for  a  phenomenon. 

To  disagree  is  the  act  of  one  man  with  another :  to 
dissent  is  the  act  of  one  or  more  in  relation  to  a  com- 
munity ;  thus  two  writers  on  the  same  subject  may 
disagree  in  their  conclusionB,  because  they  set  out 
from  different  premises ;  men  dissent  from  the  esta- 
blisheareligion  of  their  country  according  to  their 
education  and  character. 

When  applied  to  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life, 
differences  may  exist  merely  in  opinion,  or  with  a 
mixture  of  more  or  less  acrimonious  and  discordant 
feeling ;  variances  wise  from  a  collision  of  interests ; 
disagreements  from  asperity  of  humor;  dissensione 
from  a  clashing  of  opinions ;  differences  .may  exist 
between  nations,  and  may  be  settled  by  cool  discus- 
sions ;  '  The  ministers  of  the  different  potentates  con- 
ferred and  conferred;  but  the  peace  advanced  so 
slowly,  that  speedier  methods  were  foimd  necessary, 
and  Bolingbroke  was  sent  to  Paris  to  adjust  differ- 
ences with  less  formality.'  Johnson.  When  varittnees 
arise  between  neighbours,  their  passions  often  interfere 
to  prevent  accommodations; 

,  How  many  bleed 

By  shameftd  variance  betwixt  man  and  man.    Thomsom. 

When  members  of  a  family  consult  interest  or  humor 
rather  than  affections,  there  will  be  necessarily  disagree- 
ments ;  •  On  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  Goldsmith  was  re- 
commended as  a  travelling  tutor  to  a  young  gentieman 
who  had  been  unexpectedly  left  a  sum  of  money  by  a 
near  relation.  This  connexion  lasted  but  a  short  time : 
they  disagreed  in  the  south  of  France  and  parted.' 
Johnson.  When  many  members  of  a  community 
have  an  equal  liberty  to  express  their  opinions,  there 
will  necessarily  be  dissensions ; 

When  Carthage  shall  contend  the  world  with  Rome, 

Then  is  your  time  for  faction  and  debate. 

For  partial  favor  and  permitted  liate : 

Let  now  your  immature  dUsension  cease.    DmvsEN. 

In  regard  to  things,  d^er  is  said  of  two  things 
with  respect  to  each  other ;  vary  of  one  tMi^  in  re- 
spect to  itself:  thus  two  tempers  differ  from  each 
other,  and  a  person's  temper  varies  from  time  to  time. 
Things  differ  in  their  essences,  they  vary  in  their  ac- 
o2 
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cidenits ;  Urns  the  genera  and  species  of  things  differ 
from  each  other,  and  the  individuals  of  each  species 
vary ;  *  We  do  not  knoT  in  what  either  reason  or  in- 
stinct consist;  and  therefore  cannot  tell  with  exactness 
in  what  they  differ.''  Johnson.  •  Trade  and  commerce 
might  doubtless  be  still  varied  a  thousand  ways,  out 
of  which  would  arise  such  branches  as  have  not  been 
touched.''  Johnson.  Diffier  is  said  of  every  thing 
promiscuously,  but  disagree  is  only  said  of  such  things 
as  might  agree ;  thus  two  trees  differ  from  each  other 
by  the  course  of  things,  but  two  numbers  disagree 
which  are  intended  to  agree ;  ♦  The  several  parts  of 
the  same  animal  differ  in  their  qualities.'  Arbuthnot. 


rels  may  arise  betwixt  nations  or  indi^duals,  and  be 
carried  on  by  acts  of  offence  directly  or  indirectly ; 

Unvex'd  with  marrtU,  undisturb'd  with  noise. 

The  country  king  his  peaceful  realm  enjoys.    DKTSCir. 


That  mind  and  body  often  sympathize 
Is  plain ;  such  is  this  union  nature  ties  ; 
But  then  as  often  too  they  disagree. 
Which  proves  the  soul's  superior  progeny. 


Jbktns. 


DIFFERENCE,  DISPUTE,  ALTERCATION, 
QUARREL. 

The  difference  is  that  on  which  one  differs,  or 
the  state  of  differing  (v.  To  di^ffer);  the  dispute 
that  on  which  one  disputes,  or  the  act  of  disputing ; 
altercation,  in  Latin  altercatio  and  alterco,  from 
alterum  and  cor  another  mind,  signifies  expressing 
another  ojHnion;  quarrel,  in  French  quereUe,  from 
the  Latin  queror  to  complain,  signifies  having  a  com- 
plaint against  another. 

All  these  terms  are  here  taken  in  the  general  sense 
of  a  difference  on  some  personal  c|uestion ;  the  term 
difference  is  here  as  general  and  mdefinite  as  in  the 
former  case  (f.  To  differ,  vary)  :  a  dWerence,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  others,  is  generally  Of  a  less  seri- 
ous and  personal  kind ;  a  dispute  consists  not  only  of 
angry  words,  but  much  iU  blood  and  unkind  offices  ; 
an  altercation  is  a  wordy  dispute,  in  which  difference 
of  opinion  is  drawn  out  into  a  multitude  of  words  on 
all  sides ;  quarrel  is  the  most  serious  of  all  differences, 
which  leads  to  every  species  of  violence :  the  differ- 
ence may  sometimes  anse  from  a  misunderstanmng, 
which  may  be  easily  rectified;  differences  seldom  grow 
to  disputes  but  by  the  fault  of  both  parties  ;  alterca- 
tions arise  mostly  from  pertinacious  adherence  to,  and 
obstinate  defence  of,  one^s  opinions ;  quarrels  mostly 
spring  from  injuries  real  or  supposed:  differences  exia- 
sist  between  men  in  an  individual  or  public  capacity ; 
they  may  be  carried  on  in  a  direct  or  indirect  manner ; 
*  Ought  lesser  differences  altogether  to  divide  and 
estrange  those  from  one  another,  whom  such  ancient 
and  sacred  bands  unite.''  Blaik.  Disputes  and  alter- 
cations are  mostly  conducted  in  a  direct  manner  be- 
tween individuals ;  *  I  have  often  been  pleased  to  hear 
disputes  on  the  Exchange  adjusted  between  an  inha- 
bitant of  Japan  and  an  alderman  of  London.'  Ad- 
dison. <  In  the  house  of  Peers  the  bill  passes  through 
the  same  forms  as  in  the  other  house,  and  if  rejected 
no  more  notice  is  taken,  but  it  passes  sub  sUensio  to 
prevent  unbecoming  altercation.''  Blackstone.  Quar- 


DISSENSION,  CONTENTION,  DISCORD, 
STRIFE. 

Dissension,  contention,  and  strife  mark  the  act  or 
state  of  dissenting,  of  contending  and  striving ;  discord 
derives  its  signihcalion  from  tne  harshness  produced 
in  music  by  the  clashing  of  two  strings  which  do  not 
suit  with  each  other ;  whence,  in  the  moral  sense,  the 
chords  of  the  mind,  which  come  into  an  unsuitable 
colUson,  produce  a  discord. 

A  collision  of  opinions  produces  dissension  ;  a  coU 
lision  of  interests  produces  contention ;  a  collision  of 
humours  produces  discord  (».  Conterttion).  A  love 
of  one's  own  opinion,  combined  with  a  disregard  for 
the  opinions  of  others,  gives  rise  to  dissension ;  sel- 
fishness is  the  main  cause  of  contention;  and  an  ungo- 
vemed  temper  that  of  discord. 

Dissension  is  peculiar  to  bodies  at  communities  of 
men ;  contention  and  discord  to  individuals.  A 
Christian  temper  of  conformity  to  the  general  will  of 
those  with  whom  one  is  in  connexion  would  do  away 
dissension  ,-  '  At  the  time  the  poem  we  are  now  treat- 
ing of  was  written,  the  dissensions  of  the  barons,  who 
were  then  so  many  petty  princes,  ran  very  high.'  Ad- 
dison. A  limitation  of  one's  desire  to  that  which  iz 
attainable  by  Intimate  means  would  put  a  stop  to 
contention ;  *  Because  it  is  apprehended  there  may 
be  great  contention  about  precedence,  the  proposer 
hiunbly  desires  the  assistance  of  the  learned.'  Swift. 
A  correction  of  one's  impatient  and  irritable  humour 
would  check  the  progress  of  discord ; 

But  shall  celestial  ditcord  never  cease  f 

'Tis  better  ended  in  a  lasting  peace.    Drysem. 

Dissension  tends  not  only  to  alienate  the  minds  of 
men  from  each  other,  but  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  so- 
ciety ; 

Now  join  your  hands,  and  with  your  hands  your  hearts. 
That  no  diuension  hinder  government.     Suakspeakb. 

Contention  is  accompanied  by  an^r,  ill-will,  envy, 
and  many  evil  passions ;  '  The  ancients  made  conten- 
tion the  principle  that  reigned  in  the  chaos  at  first, 
and  then  love ;  the  one  to  express  the  divisions,  and 
the  other  the  union  of  all  parties  in  the  middle  and 
common  bond.'  Bubnet.  Discord  interrupts  the 
prioress  of  the  kind  affections,  and  bars  all  tender 
mtercourse ; 

See  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate 

That  heav'n  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with  love ! 

And  I,  for  winking  at  your  discords  too. 

Hare  lost  a  brace  of  kinsmen.    Shakspbarb. 

Where  there  is  strife,  there  must  be  discord;  but 
there  may  be  discord  without  strife :  discord  consists 
most  in  the  feeling ;  strife  consists  most  in  the  out- 
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imd  action.  Diaeord  evinces  itself  in  various  ways ; 
Ij  looks,  words,  or  addons : 

Good  Heav'n!  what  dire  effects  from  civil  discord  flow. 

Dbydeh. 

Strife  displays  itself  in  words  or  acts  of  violence ; 

Let  men  their  days  in  lenselest  itrife  employ. 
We  in  eternal  peace  and  constant  joy.    Fore. 

Discord  is  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  families ;  atrife 
is  the  greatest  enemy  to  peace  between  neighbours : 
J&$eord  arose  between  the  Goddesses  on  the  apple 
being  thrown  into  the  assembly ;  Homer  commences 
his  poem  with  the  strife  that  took  place  between 
Agamemnon  and  Achilles. 

Discord  may  arise  from  mere  difference  of  opinion ; 
strife  is  ui  general  occasioned  by  some  matter  of  per- 
sonal interest :  discord  in  the  councils  of  a  nation  is 
the  almost  certain  fore-nuner  of  its  ruin ;  the  com- 
mon piindples  of  jwliteness  forbid  strife  among  per- 
of  good  breedmg. 


QUARREL,  BROIL,  FEUD,  AFFRAY  OR 
FRAY. 

Quarrel  (».  Difference)  is  the  general  and  ordi- 
nary term;  hroU,  feud,  and  affray,  are  particular 
terms ;  broil,  firom  brawl,  is  a  noisy  qttarrel ;  feud, 
from  tlie  German  fehde,  and  the  English^A^,  is  an 
active  quarrel ;  affray  or  fray,  firom  the  Latm  frico 
to  rob,  signifying  the  couision  of  the  passions,  is  a 
tumtiltuous  quarrel. 

The  idea  of  a  variance  between  two  parties  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms  ;  but  the  former  respects  the  com- 
{daints  and  charges  which  are  reciprocally  made; 
brM  respects  the  confusion  and  entanglement  which 
arises  from  a  contention  and  collision  of  interests ; 
feud  respects  the  hostilities  which  arise  out  of  the 
variance.  There  are  miarrels  where  there  are  no 
broUs,  and  there  are  both  where  there  are  no  feuds ; 
but  there  are  no  broils  and  feuds  without  quarrels  : 
the  quarrel  is  not  always  openly  conducted  between 
the  parties;  it  may  sometimes  be  secret,  and  some- 
times manifest  itself  only  in  a  coolness  of  beha- 
viour :  the  broil  is  a  noisy  kind  of  quarrel,  it  always 
breaks  out  in  loud,  and  mostly  reproachful  language : 
feud  is  a  deadly  kind  of  quarrel  which  is  heightened 
by  mutual  aggravations  and  insults.  Quarrels  are 
very  lamentable  when  they  take  place  between  jnem- 
bers  of  the  same  family ;  '  The  (Erk  or  broad  dagger, 
I  am  afraid,  was  of  more  use  in  private  quarrels  than 
in  battles.^  Jom^soN.  Broils  are  very  frequent  among 
proffligate  and  restless  people  who  live  together ; 

Ev'n  haughty  Juno,  who  with  endless  broih, 
Earth,  seas,  and  heav'n,  and  Jove  himself  turmoils. 
At  length  aton'd,  her  friendly  pow'r  shall  join 
To  cherish  and  advance  the  Trojan  line.    Dbyden. 

Feuds  were  very  general  in  former  times  between  di- 
ferent  families  of  the  nobility ;  <  The  poet  describes 


(in  the  poem  of  Chevy-Chace)  a  battle  occasioned  by 
the  mutual  feuds  which  reigned  in  the  families  of  an 
English  and  Scotch  nobleman.'  AnnisoN. 

A  quarrel  is  indefinite,  both  as  to  the  cause  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted ;  an  affray  is  a 
sudden  violent  kind  of  quarrel :  a  quarrel  may  subsist 
between  two  persons  from  a  private  difference ;  an 
affray  always  takes  place  between  many  upon  some 
public  occasion :  a  quarrel  may  be  carried  on  merely 
by  words ;  an  affray  is  commonly  conducted  by  acts 
of  violence :  many  angry  words  pass  in  a  quarrel  be- 
tween too  hasty  people ;  '  The  qttarrel  between  my 
friends  did  not  run  so  high  as  I  find  your  accounts 
have  made  it."  Steele.  Many  are  wounded,  if  not 
killed  in  affi-ays,  when  opposite  parties  meet ;  *  The 
provost  of  Edinbiurgh,  his  son,  and  several  citizens  of 
distinction,  were  killed  in  the  fray.''  Robertson. 


TO  JANGLE,  JAR,  WRANGLE. 

A  verbal  contention  is  expressed  by  all  these  terms, 
but  with  various  modifications  ;  jangle  seems  to  be  an 
onomatopoeia,  for  it  conveys  by  its  own  discordant 
sound  an  idea  of  the  discordance  which  accompanies 
this  kind  of  war  of  words ;  jar  and  war  are  in  all  pro- 
bability but  variations  of  each  other,  as  also  jangle 
and  wrangle.  There  is  in  jangling  more  of  cross 
questions  and  perverse  replies  than  direct  differences 
of  opinion ;  '  Where  the  judicatories  of  the  church 
were  near  an  equality  of  the  men  on  both  sides,  there 
were  ^vpeAxai  janglings  on  both  sides.'  Bcunet. 
Those  jangle  who  are  out  of  htunour  with  each  other; 
there  is  more  of  discordant  feeling  and  opposition  of 
opinion  in  jarring:  those  who  have  no  good  will  to 
each  other  will  be  sure  to  jar  when  they  come  in  colli- 
sion ;  and  those  who  indulge  themselves  in  jarring 
will  soon  convert  affection  into  ill  will ;  *  There  is  no 
jar  at  contest  between  the  different  gifts  of  the  spirit.' 
South.  Married  people  may  destroy  the  good  humour 
of  the  company  by  jangling,  but  they  destroy  their 
domestic  peace  and  felicity  by  jarring.  To  wrangle 
is  technically,  what  to  jangle  is  morally :  those  who 
dispute  by  a  verbal  opposition  only  are  said  to 
wrangle ;  and  the  disputers  who  engage  in  this  scho- 
lastic exercise  are  termed  wranglers  ;  most  disputa- 
tions amount  to  little  more  than  wrangles ; 

Peace,  fectious  monster !  bom  to  vex  the  state. 
With  larartgling  talents  form'd  for  foul  debate.    Pope. 


TO  COMBAT,  OPPOSE. 

Combat,  from  the  French  comhattre  to  fight  toge- 
ther, is  used  figuratively  in  the  same  sense  with  regard 
to  matters  of  opinion;  oppose,  in  French  opposer, 
Latin  opposui  perfect  of  oppono,  compounded  of  oh 
and  pono  to  place  one's  self  in  the  way,  signifies  to  set 
one's  self  up  against  another. 

Combat  is  prt^rly  a  species  of  opposing ;  one  al- 
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<ray>  oppoaea  in  combaiHng,  though  not  vice  v«r«i. 
To  combat  is  used  inregwd  to  speculative  matters; 
oppose  in  regard  to  private  and  persoiukl  concerns  as 
well  as  matters  of  opim<m.  A  person's  positions  are 
eombatted,  lids  interests  or  his  measures  are  opposed. 
The  Christian  combats  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the 
infidel  with  no  other  weapon  than  that  of  argument ; 

When  fierce  temptation,  seconded  within 

By  traitor  appetite,  and  armed  with  darti 

Tempered  in  hell,  inrades  the  throbbing  breast. 

To  combat  may  bie  glorious,  and  success 

Perhaps  may  crown  us,  but  to  fly  is  safe.    Cowrsm. 

The  sophist  opposes  Christianity  with  ridicule  and 
misrepresentation;  .     , 

Though  various  foes  against  the  truth  combine. 
Pride  above  all  oppott*  her  design.    Cowteb. 

The  most  laudable  use  to  which  knowledge  can  be 
converted  is  to  con^t  error  wherever  it  presents  it- 
self; but  there  are  too  many,  particularly  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  who  employ  the  little  pittance  of  knowledge 
which  they  have  collected,  to  no  better  purpose  than 
to  oppose  every  thing  that  is  good,  and  excite  the 
same  spirit  of  opposition  in  others. 


like  the  present,  to  be  exposed  to  the  deriaon  «b(I 
contempt  of  their  self-sufficient  opponents ;  '  Consqit 
ous  that  I  do  not  possess  the  strength,  I  shall  not 
assume  the  importance  of  a  champion,  and  as  I  am 
not  of  dignity  enough  to  be  angry,  I  shall  keep  my 
temper  and  my  distance  too,  skirmishiog  like  those 
insignificant  gentiv,  who  play  the  pact  «  teasers  in 
the  Spanish  buU-Ughts  whilst  boldeir  combatants  en- 
gage him  at  the  point  of  his  horns.'  C^mbekland. 


COMBATANT,  CHAMPION. 

Combatant,  from  to  combat,  marks  any  one  that 
engages  in  a  combat ;  chaimpion,  in  French  chamjnont 
Saxon  cempe,  Grerman  kaempe,  signifies  originally  a 
soldier  or  fighter,  from  the  Latin  campus  a  field  of 
battle. 

A  combatant  fights  for  himself  and  for  victory  ;  « 
champion  fights  either  for  another,  or  in  another's 
cause.  The  word  combatant  has  always  relation  to 
some  actual  engagement;  chamjnon  may  be  employed 
for  one  ready  to  be  engaged,  or  in  the  habits  of  being 
engaged.  The  combatants  in  the  Olympic  games 
used  to  contend  for  a  prize ;  the  Roman  glacuators 
were  combatants  who  rouffht  for  their  lives:  when. 
knight-errantry  was  in  fawion  there  were  champions 
of  tal  descriptions,  champions  in  behalf  of  distressed 
females,  champions  in  behalf  of  the  injured  and  op- 
pressed, or  champions  in  behalf  of  a^;rieved  princes. 

The  mere  act  of  fighting  constitutes  a  combatant , 
the  act  of  standing  up  in  another's  defence  at  a  per- 
sonal risk,  constitutes  the  champion.  Animals  have 
their  combats,  and  consequently  are  combatants ,-  but 
they  are  seldom  champions.  In  the  present  day  there 
are  fewer  combatants  than  champions  among  men. 
We  have  champions  for  liberty,  who  are  the  least 
honorable  and  the  most  questionable  members  of  the 
community ;  they  mostly  contend  for  a  shadow,  and 
court  persecution,  in  order  to  serve  their  own  purposes 
of  ambition.  Champions  in  the  cause  of  Chnstianity 
we  not  less  ennobled  by  the  object  for  which  they 
contend,  than  by  the  disinterestedness  of  their  motives 
in  contending;  they  must  expect  in  an  infidel  age, 


ENEMY,  FOE,  ADVERSARY,  OPPONENT, 
ANTAGONIST. 

Enemy,  in  Latin  inimicus,  compoimded  of  in  pri- 
vative, and  amicus  a  friend,  signines  one  that  is  un- 
ftiendly ;  foe,  in  Saxon  fah,  most  probably  from  the 
old  Teutonic  ^n  to  hate,  signifies  one  that  bears  a 
hatred ;  adversary,  in  Latin  wdversaritis,  from  adver- 
sus  against,  signifies  one  that  takes  part  against  an- 
other ;  adversaritts  in  Latin  was  particular^  applied 
to  one  who  contested  a  point  in  law  with  another ; 
opponent,  in  Latin  opponens,  participle  of  oppono 
or  obpono  to  place  in  the  way,  ngnifies  one  pitted 
against  another;  antagonist,  in  Greek  ivrayimm, 
compounded  of  am  against,  and  uytmiofiMt  to  contend, 
ugmfies  one  strugglr^  against  another. 

An  enemy  is  not  so  formidable  as  a /be;  the  former 
may  be  reconciled,  but  the  latter  alwajrs  retains  a 
deadly  hatred.  An  enemy  may  be  so  in  spirit,  in 
action,  or  in  relation ;  a  foe  is  always  so  in  spirit,  if 
not  in  action  likewise :  a  man  may  be  an  enemy  to 
himself,  though  not  a/oe.  Those  who  are  national  or 
political  enemies  are  often  private  friends,  but  a  foe 
IS  never  any  thing  but  a  foe.  A  single  act  may  create 
an  enemy,  but  continued  warfare  creates  tk  foe- 
Enemies  are  either  public  or  private,  collective  or 
personal ;  in  the  latter  sense  the  word  enemy  is  most 
analogous  in  signification  to  that  of  adversary,  oppo- 
nent, antagonist.  *  Enemies  seek  to  injure  each 
other  commonly  from  a  sentiment  of  hatred ;  the  heart 
is  always  more  or  less  implicated;  *  Plutarch  says 
very  finely,  that  a  man  should  not  allow  himself  to 
hate  even  his  enemies.''  Addisok.  Adversaries  set  up 
their  claims,  and  frequently  wtge  their  pretensions 
with  angry  strife ;  but  mterest  or  contrariety  of  ojnnion 
more  than  sentiment  stimulates  to  action ;  '  Those 
disputants  (the  persecutors)  convince  their  adversaries 
witn  a  sorites  commonly  called  a  pile  of  fagots.'  Anm- 
soN.  Opponents  set  up  different  parties,  and  treat 
each  other  sometimes  with  acrimony ;  but  their  differ- 
ences do  not  necessarily  include  any  thing  personal ; 
'  The  name  of  Boyle  is  indeed  revered,  but  nis  works 
are  neglected ;  we  are  contented  to  know  that  he  con- 
quered his  opponents,  without  inquiring  what  cavils 
were  produced  against  him.'  Johmson.  Antagonists 
are  a  species  of  opponents  who  are  m  actual  engage- 
ment :  emulation  and  direct  exertion,  but  not  anger, 
is  concerned  in  making  the  antagonist ;  '  Sir  Frand4 


*  Vide  Abb^Oirard:  "  Exmeaoi  adrcnaire,  antagoniste." 
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BkCM  •bsetves  tlut  a  well  wiittm  book,  compared 
tHdi  its  rivals  aad  antagtmiatSi  is  like  Moses's  serpent 
tfc«t  iaune^ately  Swallowed  up  tliose  <i€  the  Egyp- 
tisDB.'  Addmon.  Knermea  taiMit  wat,  msA  at  destrac- 
tion,  aad  coimmt  acts  of  personal  violence :  eulver- 
taries  are  contented  with  appropriatinK  to  themselves 
some  object  of  desire,  or  depriving  their  rival  of  it ; 
cupidity  being  the  moving  principle,  and  gain  the 
object :  oppments  oppose  each  other  systematically 
and  perpetually ;  each  aims  at  being  diought  right  in 
ihai  disputes :  tastes  and  opinions  are  commonly  the 
subjects  of  debate,  self4ove  oftener  than  a  love  of 
truui  is  Uie  moving  principle:  antagoniate  engt^  in 
a  trial  of  strength;  victory  is  the  end;  the  love  oi 
dLstinction  or  siweriority  the  moving  principle;  the 
contest  may  lie  either  in  mental  or  physical  exertion  ; 
may  aim  at  superiority  in  a  verbal  m^ute  or  in  a 
r'""""^  combat.  There  are  nadons  vhose  subjects 
are  bom  enemies  to  xhose  of  a  neighbouring  nation : 
nothing  evinces  the  radical  corruption  of  Miy  countiv 
more  than  when  the  poor  num  dares  not  show  himseu 
«s  an  adversary  to  his  rich  neighbour  without  fearing 
to  lose  more  than  he  might  gun :  the  ambition  or 
some  men  does  not  rise  higher  than  that  of  being  the 
cpporumt  of  minist^s :  Scaliger  aad-  Petavius  among 
ue  French  were  ^reat  antagoniata  in  their  day,  as 
were  Boyk  and  Bentley  among  the  English;  the 
Hoxatii  Mid  Curiatii  were  equally  famous  antagoniata 
in  their  way. 

Enemy  and  foe  are  Ukewise  employed  in  a  figurative 
aense  for  moral  objects :  our  passions  are  our  »nemiea 
when  indulged ;  envy  is  a  foe  to  happiness. 


EN»nTY,  ANIMOSITY,  HOSTILITY. 

Enmity  liies  in  the  heart ;  it  is  deep  and  malignant : 
oMtRHMify,  from  ammua  a  spirit,  lies  in  the  passions ; 
h  is  fierce  «id  vindictive:  hostility,  from  koatia  a 
{K^itical  enemy,  lies  in  the  action ;  it  is  mischievous 
and  destructive. 

Enmity  is  something  permanent ;  animoaity  is  par- 
tial and  transitory:  m  the  feudal  ages,  when  the 
darkness  and  ignonmce  of  the  times  prevmted  the 
nSd  influence  m  Christianity,  enmi^ee  between  par- 
ticular families  were  handed  down  as  an  inheritance 
fiom  &ther  to  son ;  in  free  states,  party  i^nrit  engen- 
ders greater  laiimoaiiiea  than  private  disputes. 

Enmity  ie  altc^ether  personal ;  hoatUHy  mostly  re- 
spects public  measures ;  ammoaity  respects  either  one 
or  many  individuals.  Enmity  often  lies  concealed  in 
the  heart ;  animoaity  mostly  betrays  itself  by  some 
«pen  act  of  hoetiHty.  He  who  cherishes  enmity  to- 
wards another  is  his  own  greatest  enemy ;  '  In  some 
JnstaBces,  indeed,  the  enmity  of  others  cannot  be 
•voided  without  a  participation  in  their  guilt;  but 
then  it  is  the  enmity  of  those  with  whom  neidrar  wi»- 
6aaa  nor  virtue  can  desire  to  associate.'  Jobmson. 
fie  who  is  guided  by  a  ^irit  of  animoaity  is  unfit  to 
liavE  any  command  over  others ;  <  I  will  never  let  my 
heart  reproach  me  with  having  done  any  thing  tow;uw 


iacre«sing  thosd  HMntoaitiei  that  extinguish  reli^n', 
deface  government,  and  make  a  nation  miser»)Ie.'' 
A'DDisoN.  He  who  proceeds  to  wanton  Aoa^t^  often 
plvvokes  an  eneimr  where  he  might  have  a  nriend ; 
*  Erasmus  himself^  had,  it  seems,  the  misfortune  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  Trojans  who  laid  on 
hint  with  so  many  blows  and  bufiets,  that  he  never 
forgot  their  hoatilUiea  to  his  dying  day.'  Addison. 


ADVERSE*  CONTRARY,  OPPOSITE. 

Adverse,  in  French  adverse,  Latin  adveraua,  par- 
ticiple of  adverto,  compounded  of  ad  and  vtiHo,  signi- 
fies turning  towards  or  against ;  contrary,  in  French 
contraire,  Latin  contrariits,  comes  m>m  contra 
against ;  oppoaite,  in  Latin  oppoaitus,  participle  of 
oppono,  is  compounded  of  ob  and  pono,  signifying 
placed  in  the  way. 

Adverse  respects  the  feelings  and  interests  of  per- 
sons ;  contrary  regards  their  plans  and  purposes ; 
opposite  relates  to  the  situation  of  persons  and  nature 
df  things ; 

And  as  MgKOn,  when  with  heav'n  he  strove. 
Stood  ofpotite  in  anns  to  mighty  Jove.    Drtsbh. 

Fortune  is  adverse ;  an  event  turns  out  contrary  to 
what  was  expected ;  sentiments  are  oppoaite  to  each 
other.  An  adverae  wind  comes  across  our  wishes  and 
pursuits ;  '  The  periodical  winds  which  were  then  set 
in  were  distinctly  adverae  to  the  course  which  Pirarro 
proposed  to  steer.'  Robeetson.  A  contrary  wind 
ties  in  an  opposite  direction;  contrary  winds  are 
mostly  adverae  to  some  one  who  is  crossing  the  ocean ; 
adverae  winds  need  not  always  be  directiy  contrary. 

Circumstances  are  sometimes  so  adverse  as  to  baffle 
the  best  concerted  plans.  Facts  often  prove  directly 
contrary  to  the  representations  given  of  them ;  '  Ai 
I  should  be  loth  to  offer  none  but  instances  of  the 
abuse  of  prosperity,  I  am  happy  in  recollecting  one 
very  singular  example  of  the  amtrary  sort'  Cdhbeh- 
LAND.  People  with  oppoaite  characters  cannot  be 
expected  to  act  togtu^et  with  pleasure  to  either  party. 
Adverae  events  interrapt  the  peace  of  mind ;  contrary 
accoimts  invalidate  the  testimony  of  a  narration  ;  op- 
poaite principles  interrupt  the  harmony  of  society. 


COMPARISON,  CONTRAST. 

Compariaon,  ftomoontpare,  and  the  Latin  eomparo 
or  com  and  par  equal,  i^nifies  the  pnttii^  together  k>£ 
things  that  are  equal ;  confy-aat,  is  French  eontra*^, 
Latin  contrasto  or  contra  and  ato  to  stand,  or  aisto 
to  place  agunst,  siipoifies  the  placii^  one  thing  op- 
posite to  another. 

Likeness  m  ti»  quality  and  difference  in  the  degree 
are  requisite  for  a  comparison ,-  likeness  in  tiie  degree 
and  opposition  in  the  quality  are  requisite  for  a  cott- 
trast :  things  of  tiie  sane  colour  are  etmpared ,-  those 
of  an  opposite  colour  a>e  eontra^ed :  a  comparttmi 
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is  made  between  two  shades  of  red ;  a  contrast  between 
black  and  white. 

Comparison  is  of  a  practical  utility,  it  serves  to  as- 
certain the  true  relation  of  objects;  contrast  is  of 
utility  among  poets,  it  serves  to  heighten  the  effect  of 
opposite  qualities :  things  are  large  or  small  by  com- 
parison ;  things  are  magnified  or  diminished  by  con- 
trast :  the  value  of  a  coin  is  best  learned  by  comparing 
it  with  another  of  the  same  metal ;  <  They  who  are  apt 
to  remind  us  of  their  ancestors  only  put  us  upon 
making  comparisons  to  their  own  disadvantage.^  Spec- 
tator. The  generosity  of  one  person  is  most  strongly 
felt  when  contrasted  with  the  meanness  of  another ; 

In  lovely  contrast  to  this  glorious  view. 
Calmly  magnificent,  then  will  we  turn 
To  where  me  silver  Thames  first  rural  stows. 

Thomson. 


Sickness  is  adverse  to  the  improvement  c£  youth. 
The  dissensions  in  the  Christian  world  are  inimical 
to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  tend  to  produce  many 
hostile  measures.  Democracy  is  inimical  to  good 
order,  the  fomentor  of  hostile  parties,  and  repugnant 
to  every  sound  principle  of  civil  society. 


ADVERSE,  INIMICAL,  HOSTILE, 
REPUGNANT. 

Adverse  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle; inimicaly  from  the  Latin  inimicus  an  enemy, 
signifies,  belonging  to  an  enemy ;  which  is  also  the 
meaning  of  hostile,  from  hostis  an  enemy ;  repug- 
nant, in  Latin  repugnans,  from  repugno,  or  re  and 
pugno  to  fight  against,  signifies  warring  with. 

Adverse  may  be  applied  to  either  persons  or  things ; 
inimical  and  hostile  to  persons  or  things  personal ; 
repugnant  to  things  only  :  a  person  is  adverse  or  a 
thing  is  adverse  to  an  object ;  a  person,  or  what  is 
personal,  is  either  inimical  or  hostile  to  an  object ; 
one  thing  is  repugnant  to  another.  We  are  adverse 
to  a  proposition ;  or  circumstances  are  adverse  to  our 
advancement.  Partizans  are  inimical  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  government,  and  hostile  to  the  possessors  of 
power.  Slavery  is  repugnant  to  the  mild  temper  of 
Christianity. 

Adverse  expresses  simple  dissent  or  opposition; 
inimical  either  an  acrimomous  spirit  or  a  tendency  to 
injure ;  hostile  a  determined  resistance ;  repugnant  a 
duvet  relation  of  variance.  Those  who  are  adverse  to 
any  imdertaking  will  not  be  likely  to  use  the  endea- 
vours which  are  essential  to  ensvure  its  success ;  '  Only 
two  soldiers  were  killed  on  the  side  of  Cortes,  and  two 
officers  with  fifteen  privates  of  the  adverse  faction.' 
Robertson.  Those  who  dissent  from  the  establish- 
ment, are  inimical  to  its  forms,  its  discipline,  or  its 
doctrine  ;  ♦  God  hath  shown  himself  to  be  favourable 
to  virtue,  and  inimical  to  vice  and  guilt.''  Blair. 
Many  are  so  hostile  to  the  religious  establishment  of 
their  country  as  to  aim  at  its  subversion ; 

Then  with  a  purple  veil  involve  your  eyes. 
Lest  Aotftfefaces  blast  the  sacrifice.    Dryden. 

The  restraints  which  it  imposes  on  the  wandering  and 
licentious  imagination  is  repugnant  to  the  temper  of 
their  minds;  '  The  exorbitant  jurisdiction  of  the 
(Scatch)  ecclesiastical  courts  were  founded  on  maxims 
repi^ptant  to  justice.'  Robebtson. 


ADTEJISE,  AVERSE. 


Adverse  (v.  Adverse),  signifying  turned  against  or 
over  against,  denotes  simpy  o{)position  of  situation ; 
averse,  from  a  and  versus,  signifying  turned  from  or 
away  from,  denotes  an  active  removal  or  separation 
from.  Adverse  is  therefore  as  applicable  to  inanimate 
as  to  animate  objects,  averse  oiuy  to  animate  objects. 
When  applied  to  conscious  agents  adverse  refers  to 
matters  of  opinion  and  sentiment,  averse  to  those 
i^ecting  our  feelings.  We  are  adverse  to  that  which 
we  think  wrong ;  '  Before  you  were  a  tyrant  I  was 
your  friend,  and  am  now  no  otherwise  your  enemy 
than  every  Athenian  must  be  who  is  adverse  to  your 
usurpation.'  Cumberland.  We  are  averse  to  that 
which  opposes  our  inclinations,  our  habits,  or  our  in- 
terests ;  '  Men  relinquish  ancient  habits  slowly,  and 
with  reluctance.  They  are  averse  to  new  experiments, 
and  venture  upon  them  with  timidity.'  Robertson. 
Sectarians  proress  to  be  adverse  to  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  the  establishment,  but  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  still  more  averse  to  the  wholesome  re- 
straints which  it  imposes  on  the  imagination. 


AVERSE,  UNWILLING,  BACKWARD, 
LOATH,  RELUCTANT. 

Averse  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article; 
unwUling  fiterally  signifies  not  willing;  backward, 
havii^  the  will  in  a  backward  direction ;  lo€ith  or  loth, 
from  to  loath,  denotes  the  quality  of  loathing;  reluctant, 
from  the  Latin  re  and  lucto  to  struggle,  signifies 
stru^ling  with  the  will  against  a  thing. 

Averse  is  positive,  it  marks  an  actual  sentiment  of 
dislike ;  unwilling  is  negative,  it  marks  the  absence 
of  the  will ;  backward  is  a  sentiment  betwixt  the  two, 
it  marks  the  leaning  of  the  wiQ  against  a  thing ;  loath 
and  reluctant  mark  strong  feelings  of  aversion. 
Aversion  is  an  habitual  sentiment ;  unwillingness  and 
backwardness  are  mostly  occasional ;  loath  and  reluc- 
tant always  occasional. 

Aversion  must  be  conquered ;  unwillingness  must 
be  removed ;  backwardness  must  be  counteracted,  or 
urged  forward ;  loathing  and  reluctance  must  be  over- 
powered. One  who  is  averse  to  study  will  never  have 
recourse  to  books ;  but  a  child  may  be  unwilling  or 
backward  to  attend  to  his  lessons  from  partial  motives, 
which  the  authority  of  the  j>arent  or  master  may  cor- 
rect ;  he  who  is  loath  to  receive  instruction  will  always 
remain  ignorant ;  he  who  is  reluctant  in  doing  his 
<luty  will  always  do  it  its  a  task. 
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-'  A  miser  u  averie  to  dothiag  so  much  as  to  parting 
iridi  his  money ; 

Of  all  the  race  of  animnig,  alone, 
The  bees  have  common  cities  of  their  own ; 
But  (what's  more  strand)  their  modest  appetites, 
Aiiene  from  Venus,  fly  tne  nuptial  rites.    Drtbbn. 

The  miser  is  even  umoiUing  to  provide  himself  with 
necessaries,  but  he  is  not  backward  in  disposing  of 
his  money  when  he  has  the  prospect  of  getting  more ; 

I  part  with  thee, 
As  wretches  that  are  doubtful  of  hereafter 
Part  with  their  lires,  unwiUhur,  loath,  and  fearful. 
And  trembling  at  futurity.    Kowe. 

<  AU.  men,  even  the  most  depraved,  are  subject  more 
or  less  to  comp\mctions  of  conscience ;  but  backward 
at  the  same  time  to  resign  the  gains  of  dishonesty,  or 
the  pleasures  of  vice.'  BtAiE.  Friends  are  loath  to 
part  who  have  had  many  years'  enjoyment  in  each 
odier's  society ; 

E'en  thus  two  friends  condemn'd 

Embrace,  and  kiss,  and  take  ten  thousand  leaves, 

LoaihtT  a  hundred  times  to  part  than  die. 

SnAKSrEAEB. 

One  is  reluctant  in  giving  unpleasant  advice ; 

From  better  habitatioM  spum'd, 

BtbictttiU  dost  thou  rove. 
Or  grieve  for  friendship  unretum'd, 

(&  unregarded  love  t    Goldsmith. 

Lavy  people  are  averse  to  labour :  those  who  are  not 
paid  are  ttntoi/Ztng' to  work;  and  those  who  are  paid 
less  than  others  are  backward  in  giving  their  services : 
every  one  is  loath  to  give  up  a  favonto  pursuit,  and 
when  compelled  to  it  by  circumstances  they  do  it  with 
rduetance. 


AVERSION,  ANTIPATHY,  DISLIKE, 
HATRED,  REPUGNANCE. 

Aversion  denotes  the  quality  of  being  averse 
(c.  Averse) ;  antipathy,  in  French  antipathic,  Latin 
antipathia,  Greek  avmaBeioi.,  conipounded  of  ivri 
against,  and  icoAtia  feeling,  signifies  a  feeling  against ; 
dislike,  compounded  of  the  privative  dis  and  like,  sig- 
nifies not  to  like  or  be  attached  to ;  hatred,  in  German 
hass,  is  supposed  by  Adelung  to  be  connected  with 
heiss  hot,  signifying  heat  of  temper ;  repugnance,  in 
French  repugnance,  Latin  repugnantia  and  repugno, 
compounded  of  re  and  pugno,  signifies  the  resistance 
of  tne  feelii^  to  an  object. 

Aversion  is  in  its  most  general  sense  the  generic 
term  to  these  and  many  other  similar  expressions,  in 
which  case  it  is  opposed  to  attachment :  the  former 
denoting  an  alienation  of  the  mind  from  an  object ; 
tilie  latter  a  knitting  or  binding  of  the  mind  to  objects : 
it  has,  however,  more  commonly  a  partial  acceptation, 
in  which  it  is  justly  comparable  with  the  above  words. 
Aversion  and  antipathy  apply  more  properly  to 
tilings  r  tSsUke  and  hatred  to  persons ;  repugnance 


to  actions,  that  is,  such  actions  as  one  is  called  upon 
to  perform. 

Aversion  and  antipathy  seem  to  be  less  dependant 
on  the  will,  and  to  have  their  origin  in  the  tempera- 
ment or  natural  taste,  particularly  the  latter,  which 
rorings  from  causes  that  are  not  always  visible ;  and 
hes  in  the  physical  organization.  Antipathy  is  in  fiict 
a  natural  aversion  opposed  to  sympathy  :  dislike  and 
hatred  are  on  the  contrary  voluntary,  and  seem  to 
have  their  root  in  the  angry  passions  of  the  heart ;  the 
former  is  less  deep-rooted  than  the  latter,  and  is  com- 
monly awakened  by  slighter  causes :  repugnance  is 
not  an  habitual  and  lasting  sentiment,  like  the  rest ; 
it  is  a  transitory  but  strong  dislike  to  what  one  is 
obliged  to  do. 

An  unfitness  in  the  temper  to  harmonize  with  an 
object  produces  aversion :  a  contrariety  in  the  nature 
of  particular  persons  and  things  occasions  antipathies, 
although  some  pretend  that  there  are  no.  such  myste- 
rious incongruities  in  nature,  and  that  all  antipathies 
are  but  aversions  early  engendered  by  the  influence 
of  fear  and  the  workings  of  imagination ;  but  under 
this  supposition  we  are  still  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
those  singular  effects  of  fear  and  imagination  in  some 
persons  which  do  not  discover  themselves  in  others:  a 
difference  in  the  character,  habits,  and  manners,  pro- 
duces dislike:  injuries,  quarrels,  or  more  commonly 
the  influence  of  malignant  passions,  occasion  hatred  : 
a  contrariety  to  one's  moral  sense,  or  one's  humoim, 
awakens  repugnance. 

People  of  a  quiet  temper  have  an  aversion  to  dis- 

Euting  or  argumentation ;  those  of  a  gloomy  temper 
ave  an  aversion  to  society ;  *  I  cannot  forl>ear  men- 
tioning a  tribe  of  egotists,  for  whom  I  have  always 
had  a  mortal  aversion ;  I  mean  the  authors  of  memoirs 
who  are  never  mentioned  in  any  works  but  their  own.' 
Addison.  Antipathies  mostly  discover  themselves  in 
early  Ufe,  and  as  soon  as  the  object  comes  within  the 
view  of  the  person  affected ;  ♦  There  is  one  species  of 
terror  which  those  who  are  unwilling  to  suffer  the  re- 
proach of  cowardice  have  wisely  dignified  with  the 
name  of  antipathy.  A  man  has  indeed  no  dread  of 
harm  from  an  insect  or  a  worm,  but  his  antipathy 
turns  him  pale  whenever  they  approach  him.'  John- 
son. Men  of  different  sentiments  in  religion  or  poli- 
tics, if  not  of  amiable  temper,  are  apt  to  contract 
dislikes  to  each  other  by  nequent  irritation  in  dis- 
course ;  '  Every  man  whom  business  or  curiosity  has 
thrown  at  large  into  the  world,  will  recollect  many 
instances  of  fondness  and  dislike,  which  have  forced 
themselves  upon  him  without  the  intervention  of  his 
judgement'  JoHmoK.  When  men  of  malignant  tem- 
pers come  in  collision,  nothing  but  a  deadly  hatred 
can  ensue  from  their  repeated  and  complicated  aggres- 
sions towards  each  otner ;  '  One  punishment  that 
attends  the  lying  and  deceitful  person  is  the  hatred 
of  all  those  whom  he  either  has,  or  would  have  de- 
ceived. I  do  not  say  that  a  Christian  can  lawfully 
hate  any  one,  and  yet  I  aflirm  that  some  may  very 
worthily  deserve  to  be  hated.''  Soitth.  Any  one  who 
is  under  the  influence  of  a  misplaced  pride  is  apt  to 
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fed  a  repugnance  to  acknowledge  himself  in  an  error; 
'  In  this  dilemma  Aristophanes  conquered  his  repug- 
nance, and  determined  upon  presenting  himself  on 
the  stage  for  the  first  time  m  his  life/  Cumbeklamd. 

Aversiont  produce  an  anxious  desire  for  the  removal 
of  the  object  disliked :  antipathies  produce  the  most 
violent  physical  revulsion  of  the  frame,  and  vehement 
recoiling  from  the  object;  persons  have  not  unfre- 
quently  been  known  to  faint  away  at  the  sight  of  in- 
sects tor  whom  this  antipathy  has  been  conceived : 
dislikes  too  often  betray  th^nselves  by  distant  and 
uncourteous  behaviour :  hatred  assumes  every  form 
which  is  black  and  horrid :  repugnance  does  not  make 
its  appearance  until  called  forth  by  the  necessity  of 
the  occasion. 

Aversions  will  never  be  so  strong  in  a  well-regu- 
lated mind,  that  they  cannot  be  overcome  when  their 
cause  is  removed,  or  they  are  found  to  be  iQ-grounded; 
sometimes  they  lie  in  a  vicious  temperament  formed 
by  nature  or  habit,  in  which  case  they  will  not  easily 
be  destroyed :  a  slothful  man  will  find  a  difficulty  in 
overcoming  his  aversion  to  labour,  or  an  idle  man 
his  aversion  to  steady  application.  Antipathies 
may  be  indulged  or  resisted:  people  of  irrita- 
ble temperaments,  particularly  females,  are  liable  to 
them  in  a  most  violent  degree;  but  those  who  are 
fully  persuaded  of  their  fallacy  may  do  much  by  the 
force  of  conviction  to  diminish  their  violence.  .  Dis- 
likes are  often  groundless,  or  have  their  origin  in 
trifles,  owing  to  the  influence  of  caprice  or  humour : 
people  of  sense  wUl  be  ashamed  of  them,  and  the  true 
Chnstian  will  stifle  them  in  their  birth,  lest  they  grow 
into  the  formidable  passion  of  hatred,  which  strikes  at 
the  root  of  all  peace ;  being  a  mental  poison  that 
infuses  its  venom  into  all  the  sinuosities  of  the  heart, 
and  pollutes  the  sources  of  human  affection.  Repug- 
nance ought  always  to  be  resisted  whenever  it  prevents 
us  from  doing  what  either  reason,  honour,  or  duty 
require. 

Aversions  are  applicable  to  animals  as  well  as 
men :  dogs  have  a  particular  aversion  to  b^gars, 
most  probably  from  their  suspicious  appearance ;  in 
certain  cases  likewise  we  may  speak  of  their  antipa- 
thies, as  in  the  instance  of  the  dog  and  the  cat :  ac- 
cording to  the  schoolmen  there  exist^  also  antipathies 
between  certain  plants  and  vegetables  ;  but  these  are 
not  borne  out  by  facts  sufiiciently  strong  to  warrant  a 
belief  of  their  existence.  Dislike  and  hatred  are 
sometimes  applied  to  things,  but  in  a  sense  less  excep- 
tionable than  in  the  former  case:  dislike  does  not 
express  so  much  as  aversion,  and  aversion  not  so 
much  as  Iiatred :  we  ought  to  have  a  hatred  for  vice 
and  sin,  an  aversion  to  gossipping  and  idle  talking, 
and  a  dislike  to  the  frivohties  of  fashionable  life. 


TO  HATE,  DETEST. 


these  two  words  connsts  more  in  s^ise  than  applica- 
tion. To  hate  is  a  personal  feeling  directed  towards 
the  object  independently  of  its  qxialities ;  to  detest  is  a 
feeling  independent  of  the  person,  and  altmrether  de- 
pendant upon  the  nature  of  the  thing.  What  one 
hates,  one  hates  commonly  on  one^s  own  account; 
what  one  detests,  one  detests  on  account  of  the  object: 
hence  it  is  that  one  hates,  but  not  detests,  the  person 
who  has  done  an  injiuy  to  one's  self;  and  that  one 
detests,  rather  than  hates,  the  person  who  has  done 
injuries  to  others.  JoBeph''s  brethren  hated  him  be- 
cause he  was  more  beloved  tiian  they ; 

Spleen  to  mankind  his  envious  heart  possest, 
And  much  he  W«d  all,  but  most  the  best.    Pope. 

We  detest  a  traitor  to  his  country  because  of  the 
enormity  of  his  offence ; 

Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell. 
My  heart  detettt  him  as  the  gates  of  helL    Pope. 

In  this  connexion,  to  hate  is  always  a  bad  passion^ 
to  detest  always  laudable :  but  when  both  are  applied 
to  ixAnimate  objects,  to  hate  is  bad  or  good  according 
to  circumstances;  to  detest  always  retains  its  gooa 
meaning.  When  men  hate  things  because  they  inter- 
fere with  their  indulgences,  as  the  wicked  hate  the 
light,  it  is  a  bad  personal  feeling,  as  in  the  former 
case ;  but  when  good  men  are  said  to  hate  that  which 
is  bad,  it  is  a  Iteudable  feeling  justified  by  the  nature 
of  the  object.  As  this  feeling  is,  however,  so  closely 
allied  to  detestation,  it  is  necessary  farther  to  observe 
that  hate,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  apphed,  seeks  the 
injury  or  destruction  of  the  object ;  but  d^est  is  con- 
fined simply  to  the  shunning  of  the  object,  or  think- 
ing of  it  with  very  great  pam.  God  hates  sin,  and 
on  that  account  punishes  sinners ;  conscientious  mea 
detest  all  fraud,  and  therefore  cautiously  avoid  being 
concerned  in  it. 


HATEFUL,  ODIOUS. 


Hate  has  the  same  signification  as  in  the  preceding 
article ;  detest,  from  detestor  or  de  and  testor,  sigm- 
ties  to  call  to  witness  against.     The  difference  between 


Hateful  ngnifies  literally  full  of  that  which  is  apt 
to  excite  hatred ;  odious,  m>m  the  Latin  odi  to  hate, 
has  the  same  sense  originally. 

These  epithets  are  employed  in  regard  to  such 
objects  as  produce  strong  aversion  in  the  mind ;  but 
when  employed  as  they  commonly  are  upon  familiar 
subjects,  they  indicate  an  unbecoming  vehemence  in 
the  speaker.  The  hateful  is  that  which  we  ourselves 
hate ;  but  the  odious  is  that  which  makes  us  hateful 
to  others.  Hateful  is  properly  apphed  to  whatever 
violates  general  principles  of  morality;  lying  and 
swearing  are  hateful  vices :  odious  appliedf  to  such 
things  as  afiect  the  interests  of  others,  and  bring 
odium  upon  the  individual ;  a  tax  that  bears  particu- 
larly hard  and  unequally  is  termed  odiotis ;  or  a  mea- 
sure of  government  that  is  thought  oppressive  is  de- 
nominated odious.  There  is  something  particularly 
hatful  in  the  meanness  of  cringing  sycophants ; 

Let  me  be  deemed  the  hateful  cause  of  all. 
And  suffer,  rather  than  my  people  ialL    Pors. 
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Nothing  brought  more  oditun  on  King  James  than  his 
attempts  to  introduce  popery ;  '  Projectors  and  in- 
ventors of  new  taxes  hemg  heUeful  to  the  people, 
seldom  fail  of  bringing  odium  on  their  master/  I)ave- 

VAST. 


HATRED,  ENMITY,  ILL  WILL,  RANCOR. 

These  terms  sgree  in  this  particular,  that  those  who 
are  under  the  inmience  of  such  feelings  derive  a  plea- 
sure from  the  misfortune  of  others;  but  hatred 
(r.  Averaion)  expresses  more  than  enmUy  (v.  Enemy)^ 
and  this  more  than  Hi  will,  which  signifies  merely 
trflling  ill  or  evil  to  another.  Hatred  is  not  contented 
with  merely  wishing  ill  to  others,  but  derives  its  whole 
happiness  from  their  misery  or  destruction ;  enmity 
on  the  contrary  is  limited  in  its  operations  to  particu- 
lar dicumstances :  hatred  on  the  other  hand,  b  fre- 
quency confined  to  the  feeling  of  the  indivMual ;  but 
enmity  consists  as  much  in  the  action  as  the  feeling. 
He  who  is  possessed  with  hatred  is  happy  when  the 
olgect  of  his  passion  is  miserable,  and  is  miserable 
when  he  is  happy ;  but  the  fiater  is  not  always  instru- 
mental in  causuig  his  miseiv  or  destroying  his  happi- 
ness :  he  who  is  inflamed  with  enmity  is  more  active 
in  disturbing  the  peace  of  his  enemy;  but  of^ner 
disjdays  his  temper  in  trifling  than  in  important  mat- 
ten.  Ill  will,  as  the  word  denotes,  lies  only  in  the 
mind,  and  is  so  indefinite  in  its  signification  that  it 
admits  of  every  conceivable  degree.  When  the  will 
is  evilly  directed  towards  another  in  ever  so  small  a 
degree  it  constitutes  ill  will.  Rancor,  in  Latin  ran- 
cor, from  ronceo  to  grow  stale,  signifying  staleness, 
mustiness,  is  a  species  of  bitter  deep-rooted  enmity, 
that  has  lain  so  long  in  the  mind  as  to  become  tho- 
rooghly  corrupt 

Hatred  is  opposed  to  love ;  the  object  in  both  cases 
eccui»es  the  tnouehts :  the  former  torments  the  pos- 
sessor ;  the  latter  delights  him ; 

Fbcenician  Dido  rules  the  growing  state. 
Who  fled  from  Tyre  to  shun  her  brother's  hate. 

Dhtdbn. 

EnuAty  is  opposed  to  Mendship ;  the  object  in  both 
cases  interests  the  passions :  the  former  the  bad,  and 
the  latter  the  gooa  passions  or  the  afiections:  the 
possessor  is  in  both  cases  busy  either  in  injuring  or 
B)rw«rding  the  cause  of  him  who  is  his  enemy  or 
niend ; 

That  mace  the  evO  one  abstracted  stood 
From  his  own  evil,  and  for  the  time  remain'd 
Stuindly  good,  of  onnttjr  disarm'd.    Miltom. 

Hi  win  is  opposed  to  good  will ;  it  is  either  a  general 
0r  a  particular  feeliiw;  it  embraces  many  or  few,  a 
Mode  individual  or  me  whole  human  race :  he  u  least 
unEappy  who  bears  least  ill  will  to  others ;  he  is  most 
happy  who  bears  true  good  will  to  all ;  he  is  neither 
htippj  m  unhappy  who  is  not  possessed  of  the  one  or 
the  other;  *  rat  your  servaots  neither  use  dieqi  so 


familiarly  m  to  lose  your  reverence  at  their  hands,  nor 
so  disdainfully  as  to  purchase  yourself  their  ill  wHl.^ 
Wentwohth. 

There  is  a  farther  distinction  between  these  terms  % 
that  hatred  and  Ul  will  are  oftenor  the  fruit  of  a  de- 
praved mind  than  the  consequence  of  any  external 
provocation;  enmity  and  rancor,  on  the  contrary, 
are  mostly  produced  by  particular  circumstances  of 
oflence  or  commission :  the  best  of  men  are  sometimes 
the  objects  of  hatred  on  account  of  their  very  virtues 
which  have  been  imwittingly  to  themselves  the  causes 
of  producing  this  evil  passion ;  good  advice,  however 
kindly  given,  may  probably  occasion  Ul  will  in  the 
mind  of  him  who  is  not  disposed  to  receive  it  kindly ; 
an  angry  word  or  a  party  contest  is  frequently  tne 
causes  of  enmity  between  irritable  people,  and  of 
rancor  betwixt  resentful  and  imperious  people ; 

Oh  lasting  rancour!  oh  insatiate  hate. 

To  Phryg^a's  monarch,  and  the  Phryg^  state.    Pope. 


TO  ABHOR,  DETEST,  ABOMINATE, 
LOATH< 

These  terms  equally  denote  a  sentiment  of  aversion; 
abhor,  in  Latin  abhorreo,  compounded  of  ab  from  and 
horreo  to  stiffen  with  horror,  signifies  to  start  from, 
with  a  strong  emotion  of  horror ;  detest  (v.  To  hate, 
detest)  i  abominate,  in  Latin  abominatus,  participle 
of  abominor,  compounded  of  ab  from  or  against,  and 
ominor  to  wish  ill  luck,  signifies  to  hold  in  religious 
abhorrence,  to  detest  in  the  highest  possible  degree ; 
loath,  in  Saxon  lathen,  may  possibly  be  a  variation 
of  load,  in  the  sense  of  overload,  because  it  expresses 
the  nausea  which  commonly  attends  an  overloaded 
stomach.  In  the  moral  acceptation  it  is  a  strong  figure 
of  speech  to  mark  the  abhorrence  and  disgust  which 
the  sight  of  offensive  objects  produces. 

What  we  abhor  is  repugnant  to  our  moral  feelings ; 
what  we  detest  contradicts  our  moral  principle ;  what 
we  abominate  does  equal  violence  to  our  religious  and 
moral  sentiments ;  what  we  loath  acts  upon  us  physi- 
cally and  mentally. 

Inhumanity  and  cruelty  are  objects  of  abhorrence ; 
crimes  and  injustice  of  detestation ;  impie^  and  pro- 
faneness  of  abomination ;  enormous  offenders  of 
loathing. 

The  tender  mind  will  abhor  what  is  base  and  atro- 
cious; 

The  lie  that  flatters  I  abhor  the  most.    Cowpbb. 

The  rigid  moralist  will  detest  every  violent  infringe- 
ment on  the  rights  of  his  fellow  creatures ; 

This  thirst  of  kindred  blood  my  sons  detert.    DavniN. 

The  conscientious  man  will  abominate  every  breach 
of  the  Divine  law ;  <  The  passion  that  is  excited  v{' 
the  fable  of  the  Sick  Kite  is  terror;  the  object  of 
which  is  the  despair  of  him  who  perceives  himself  to 
p  2 
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be  dying,  and  has  reason  to  fear  that  his  very  prayer 
is  an  abomination.''  Hawkesworth.  The  agonized 
mind  loatha  the  sight  of  every  object  which  recalls  to 
its  recollection  the  subject  of  its  distress ; 

No  costly  lords  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal^ 

To  make  him  loath  his  vegetable  meal.    Goldsmith. 

Revolving  in  his  mind  the  stem  command. 
He  longs  to  fly,  and  loaths  the  charming  land. 

DaVDEN. 

The  chaste  Lucretia  abhorred  the  pollution  to 
which  she  had  been  exposed,  and  would  have  loathed 
the  sight  of  the  atrocious  perpetrator :  Brutus  detested 
the  oppression  and  the  oppressor. 


desty,  without  which  beauty  u  ungraceful,  and  wit 
detestabie.''  Steele. 


ABOMINABLE,*  DETESTABLE, 
EXECRABLE. 

The  primitive  idea  of  these  terms,  agreeable  to 
their  derivation,  is  that  of  badness  in  the  highest 
degree ;  conveying  by  themselves  the  strongest  signi- 
fication, and  excluding  the  necessity  for  every  other 
modifying  epithet. 

The  (^ominable  thing  excites  aversion ;  the  detest- 
able thing,  hatred  and  revulsion ;  the  execrable  thing, 
indignation  and  horror. 

These  sentiments  are  expressed  ag^st  what  is 
abominable  by  strong  ejaculations,  against  what  is 
detestable  by  animaotversion  and  reprobation,  and 
against  what  is  emecrable  by  imprecations  and  ana- 
themas. 

In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  these  terms,  they 
serve  to  mark  a  degree  of  excess  in  a  very  bad  thing ; 
abominable  expressing  less  than  detestable,  and  that 
less  than  execrable.  This  gradation  is  sufficiently 
iUustrated  in  the  following  example.  Dionysius,  the 
tyrant,  having  been  informed  that  a  very  aged  woman 
prayed  to  the  gods  every  day  for  his  preservation,  and 
wondering  that  any  of  his  subjects  should  be  so  in- 
terested for  his  safety,  inquired  of  this  woman  respect- 
ing the  motives  of  her  conduct,  to  which  she  repUed, 
"  In  my  infancy  I  lived  imder  an  abominable  prince, 
whose  death  I  desired ;  but  when  he  perished,  he  was 
succeeded  by  a  detestable  tyrant  worse  than  himself. 
I  offered  up  my  vows  for  his  death  also,  which  were  in 
like  manner  answered ;  but  we  have  since  had  a 
worse  ^rant  than  he.  This  execrable  monster  is 
yourself,  whose  life  I  have  prayed  for,  lest,  if  it  be 
possible,  you  should  be  succeeded  by  one  even  more 
wicked." 

The  exaggeration  conveyed  by  these  expressions 
has  given  rise  to  their  abuse  in  viilgar  discourse,  where 
they  are  often  employed  indifferently  to  serve  the  hu- 
mour of  the  speaker ;  '  This  abominable  endeavour 
to  suppress  or  lessen  every  thing  that  is  praiseworthy 
is'  ae  nequent  among  the  men  as  among  the  women.'' 
Steele.     '  Nothing  can  atone  for  the  want  of  mo- 


All  vote  to  leave  that  execrable  shore. 
Polluted  with  the  blood  of  Polydore. 


DavDEK. 


TO  BRAVE,  DEFY,  DARE,  CHALLENGE. 

Brave,  (torn  the  epithet  brave  (v.  Brave^,  signifies 
to  act  the  brave ;  defy,  in  French  de^,  is  probably 
changed  from  defaire  to  undo,  signifying  to  make 
nothing  or  set  at  nought;  dare,  in  Saxon  dearrarii 
dyrran,  Franoonian,  &c.  odurren,  thorren,  Greek 
iapptn,  signifies  to  be  bold,  or  have  the  confidence  to 
do  a  thing;  challenge  is  probably  changed  from  the 
Greek  xa>M>  to  caU. 

We  brave  things  ;  we  dare  and  challenge  persons ; 
we  defy  persons  or  their  actions :  the  sailor  braves  the 
tempestuous  ocean,  and  very  often  braves  death  itself 
in  its  most  terrific  form ;  he  dares  the  enemy  whom  he 
meets  to  the  engagement ;  he  defies  all  his  boastings 
and  vain  threats. 

Brave  is  sometimes  used  in  a  bad  sense ;  defy  and 
dare  commonly  so.  There  is  much  idle  contempt  and 
affected  indifference  in  braving ;  much  insolent  re^ 
sistance  to  authority  in  defying ;  much  provocation 
and  affiront  in  daring:  a  bad  man  braves  the  scorn 
and  reproach  of  all  the  world ;  he  defies  the  threats 
of  his  superiors  to  punish  him ;  he  dares  them  to 
exert  their  power  over  him. 

Brave  and  defy  are  dispositions  of  mind  which  dis- 
play themselves  in  the  conduct ;  dare  and  challenge 
are  modes  of  action :  we  brave  a  storm  by  meeting  its 
violence,  and  bearing  it  down  with  supenor  force :  we 
defy  the  malice  of  our  enemies  by  pursuing  that  line 
of  conduct  which  is  most  calculated  to  increase  its 
bitterness.  To  brave  conveys  the  idea  of  a  direct 
and  personal  application  of  force  to  force ;  defying  is 
carried  on  by  a  more  indirect  and  circuitous  mode  of 
procedure :  men  brave  the  dangers  which  threaten 
them  with  evil,  and  in  a  figurative  application  things 
are  said  to  brave  resistance  ;  '  Joining  in  proper  union 
the  amiable  and  the  estimable  qualities,  in  one  part  of 
our  character  we  shall  resemble  the  fiower  that  smiles 
in  spring;  in  another  the  firmly-rooted  free,  that 
braves  the  winter  storm.^  Blaib.  Men  defy  the  angry 
will  which  opposes  them  ; 


The  soul,  secur'd  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  it's  point. 


Addison. 


To  dare  and  challenge  are  both  direct  and  per- 
sonal ;  but  the  former  consists  dther  of  actions,  words, 
or  looks ;  the  latter  of  words  only.     We  dare  a  num- 
ber of  persons  indefinitely;   we  challenge  an  indir. 
vidual,  and  very  frequently  by  name. 

Daritig  arises  from  our  contempt  of  others ;  chal- 
lenging arises  from  a  high  opinion  of  ourselves :  the 
former  is  mostly  accompanied  with  unbecoming  ei- 


*  Vide  Abb^  Bouboud's Synonymes :  "Abominable,  detestable,  execrable." 
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prtstdons  of  Astespect  as  well  as  aggravation;  the 
aitter  is  mostly  divested  of  all  angry  personality. 
Hetius  the  Tuscan  dared  Titiis  Mamius  ToTquatus, 
the  SOD  of  the  Roman  consul,  to  engage  witn  him 
in  contradiction  to  his  father's  commands.  Paris  was 
persuaded  to  challenge  Menelans  in  order  to  tenninate 
die  Grecian  war. 

We  dare  only  to  acts  of  violence ;  we  chaUenge  to 
any  Und  of  contest  in  which  the  skill  or  the  power  of 
the  parties  are  to  be  tried.  It  is  folly  to  dare  one  of 
superior  strength  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  meet  with 
the  just  reward  of  our  impertinence ; 

Troy  sunk  in  flamet  I  saw  (nor  could  prevent), 

And  Ilium  from  its  old  foundations  rent — 

Rent  like  a  mountain  ash,  which  dar'd  the  winds. 

And  stood  the  sturdy  strokes  of  laboring  hinds.  Drtdek. 

Whoever  has  a  confidence  in  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
needs  not  fear  to  challenge  his  opponent  to  a  trial  of 
their  respective  merits ;  '  The  rlatos  and  Ciceros 
among  tM  ancients ;  the  Baeons,  Boyles,  and  Lockes, 
among  our  own  countrymen,  are  all  mstances  of  what 
I  have  been  saying,  namely,  that  the  greatest  per- 
sons in  all  ages  have  conformed  to  the  establisned 
religion  of  their  country ;  not  to  mention  any  of  the 
divines,  however  celebrated,  since  our  adversaries 
challenge  all  those  as  men  who  have  too  much  interest 
in  this  case  to  be  impartial  evidences.^  Budgeli,. 


BRAVERY,  COURAGE,  VALOUR, 
GALLANTRY. 

Bravery  denotes  the  abstract  quality  of  brave, 
whieh  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  lan^w^s 
comes  from  the  Greek  fipa^v  the  reward  of  victory ; 
courage,  in  French  courage,  from  cceur,  in  Latin  cor 
the  heart,  which  is  the  seat  of  courage ;  valour,  in 
French  valeur,  Latin  valor,  from  valeo  to  be  strong, 
agnifies  by  distinction  strength  of  mind ;  gallantry, 
from  the  Greek  ay(i>jM>  to  adorn  or  make  distinguished 
f<v  splendid  quahties. 

Bravery  lies  in  the  blood;  courage  lies  in  the 
mind :  the  latter  depends  on  the  reason ;  the  former 
an  the  physical  temperament :  the  first  is  a  species  of 
instinct ;  the  second  is  a  virtue :  a  man  is  brave  in 
ymfcxlaon  as  he  is  without  thought ;  he  has  con/rage 
n  moportaon  as  he  reasons  or  renects. 

Bravery  seems  to  be  something  involuntary,  a  me- 
chanical movement  that  does  not  depend  on  one's 
sdf  i  courage  requires  conviction,  and  gathers  strength 
by  delay  ;  it  is  a  noble  and  lofty  sentiment :  the  force 
of  example,  the  charms  of  music,  the  fury  and  tumult 
of  battle,  die  desperation  of  the  conjBict,  will  make 
cowards  brave  ;  the  courageous  man  wants  no  other 
iaceDtires  diaa  what  his  own  mind  suggests. 

Bravery  is  of  utility  only  in  the  hour  of  attack  or 
contest ;  cowrage  is  of  service  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances :  bravery  is  of  avail  in  overcoming 
the  obstacle  of  the  moment ;  eourt^  seeks  to  avert 


the  distant  evil  that  may  possibly  arrive.  Bravery  is 
a  thing  <^  the  moment  that  is  or  is  not,  as  circum- 
stances may  favour;  it  varies  with  the  time  and  season: 
courage  exists  at  aU  times  and  on  all  occasions.  The 
brave  man  who  fearlessly  rushes  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cannon  may  tremble  atnis  own  shadow  as  he  passes 
through  a  church  yard,  or  turn  pale  at  the  sight  of 
blood:  the  courageous  man  smiles  at  imaona^ 
dangers,  and  prepares  to  meet  those  that  are  red. 

It  is  as  possible  for  a  man  to  have  courage  without 
bravery,  as  to  have  bravery  without  courage :  Cicero 
betrayed  his  want  of  bravery  when  he  sought  to 
shelter  himself  against  the  attacks  of  Cataline;  he 
displayed  his  courage  when  he  laid  open  the  treason- 
able purposes  of  this  conspirator  to  the  whole  senate, 
and  cnarged  him  to  his  face  with  the  crimes  of  which 
he  knew  him  to  be  guilty. 

Valour  is  a  higher  quality  than  either  bravery  or 
courage,  and  seems  to  partake  of  the  grand  charac- 
teristics of  both ;  it  combines  the  fire  of  bravery  with 
the  determination  and  firmness  of  courage :  bravery 
is  most  fitted  for  the  soldier  and  all  who  receive 
orders ;  courage  is  most  adapted  for  the  general  and 
aU  who  rive  commands ;  valour  for  the  leader  and 
framer  of  enterprises,  and  all  who  carry  great  projects 
into  execution :  braivery  requires  to  be  guided ;  cou- 
rage is  equally  fitted  to  comnuuid  or  obey ;  valour 
directs  and  executes.  Bravery  has  most  relation  to 
danger ;  courage  and  valour  include  in  them  a  parti- 
cular reference  to  action  :  the  brave  man  exposes  him- 
self; the  eowageoua  man  advances  to  the  scene  of 
action  which  is  before  him ;'  the  valiant  man  seeks  for 
occasions  to  act. 

Courage  may  be  exercised  in  ordinary  cases ;  valour 
disjdays  itself  most  effectually  in  the  achievement  of 
heroic  exploits.  A  consciousness  of  duty,  a  love  of 
one's  coimtry,  a  zeal  for  the  cause  in  which  one  is~ 
engaged,  an  over-rulii^  sense  «rf  religion,  the  dictates 
of  a  pure  conscience,  always  inspire  courage :  an  ar- 
dent thirst  for  glory,  and  an  insatiable  ambition, 
render  men  valiaiU. 

The  brave  man,  when  he  is  wounded,  is  proud  of 
being  so,  and  boasts  of  his  wounds;  the  cowrageotts 
man  collects  the  strength  which  his  wounds  have  left 
him,  to  pursue  the  object  which  he  has  in  view ;  the 
valiant  man  thinks  less  of  the  life  he  is  about  to  lose, 
than  of  the  dory  which  has  escaped  him.  The  brave 
man,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  eixults  and  trium^s ;  he 
discovers  his  joy  in  boisterous  war  shouts.  The  eon^ 
rageoue  man  forgets  his  success  in  order  to  profit  by 
its  advantages.  The  valiant  man  is  stimulated  by 
success  to  seek  after  new  trophies.  Bravery  sinks 
after  a  defeat :  courage  may  be  damped  for  a  moment, 
but  is  never  destroyed  ;  it  is  ever  ready  to  scire  the 
first  opportunity  which  offers  to  regain  the  lost  ad- 
vantage :  valour,  when  defeated  on  any  occasion,  seeks 
another  in  which  more  glory  is  to  be  acquired. 

The  diree  hundred  Spartans  who  defended  the 
Straits  of  Thermopylse  were  brave ; 

This  brave  man,  with  long  resistance. 
Held  the  combat  doubtful.    Rowe. 
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Socrates  drinking  the  hemlock,  Regulus  returning  to 
Carthage,  Titus  tearing  himself  from  the  arms  of  the 
weeping  Berenice,  Alfred  the  Great  going  into  the 
camp  ra  the  Danes,  were  courageotu  ; 

Oh  I  When  I  see  him  arming  for  his  honour. 

His  country,  and  his  gods,  that  martial  fire 

That  mounts  his  coani^,  kindles  even  me.    DaTDSM. 

Hercules  destroying  monsters,  Perseus  delivering  An- 
dromeda, Achilles  running  to  the  ramparts  of  Troy, 
and  the  knights  of  more  modern  date  who  have  gone 
in  quest  of  extraordinary  adventures,  are  all  entitled 
to  tne  peculiar  appellation  of  vtUiant ; 

True  valow,  friends,  on  virtue  founded  strong. 
Meets  all  events  alike.    Mallett. 

Gallantry  is  extraordinary  bravery,  or  bravery  on 
extraordinary  occasions.  The  brave  man  goes  will- 
ingly where  he  is  commanded ;  the  gaUani  man  leads 
on  with  vigour  to  the  attack.  Bravery  is  common  to 
vast  numbers  and  whole  nations ;  gallantry  is  peculiar 
to  individuals  or  particular  bodies :  the  brave  man 
bravely  defends  the  post  assigned  him ;  the  gallant 
man  volunteers  his  services  in  cases  of  peculiar  dan- 
ger :  a  man  may  feel  ashamed  in  not  being  considered 
brave ;  he  feels  a  pride  in  being  looked  upon  as 
gallant.  To  call  a  hero  brave  adds  little  or  nothing 
to  his  character ;  '  The  brave  imfortunate  are  our 
best  acquaintance.^  Francis.  But  to  entitle  him 
gallant  adds  a  lustre  to  the  glory  he  has  acquired ; 

Death  is  the  worst ;  a  fate  which  all  must  try. 

And  for  our  country  'tis  a  bUss  to  die. 

The  gaUamt  man,  though  slain  in  fight  he  be. 

Yet  leaves  his  nation  safe,  his  children  free.    Pope. 

We  cannot  speak  of  a  British  tar  without  thinking 
of  bravery ;  of  his  exploits  without  thinking  of 
geUlantry. 


Courage  seems  to  be  more  of  a  manly  virtue ;  for^ 
atude  is  more  distinguishable  as  a  feminine  virtue : 
the  former  is  at  least  most  adapted  to  the  male 
sex,  who  are  called  upon  to  act,  and  the  latter  to 
females,  who  are  obliged  to  endure :  a  man  without 
courage  would  be  as  ill  prepared  to  dischaige  his  duty 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  as  a  woman  without 
fortitude  would  be  to  support  herself  under  the  com- 

Elicated  trials  of  body  and  mind  with  which  she  is 
able  to  be  assailed. 
We  can  make  no  pretensions  to  courage  unless  we 
set  aside  every  personal  consideration  in  the  conduct 
we  should  pvirsue ;  '  What  can  be  more  honourable 
than  to  have  courage  enoiigh  to  execute  the  com- 
mands of  reason  and  conscience  ? ""  Collies.  We 
cannot  boast  of  fortitude  where  the  sense  of  pain  pro- 
vokes a  murmur  or  any  token  of  impatience :  smoe 
life  is  a  chequered  scene,  in  which  the  prospect  ct  one 
evil  is  most  commonly  succeeded  by  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  another,  it  is  a  happy  endowment  to  be  able 
to  ascend  the  scaffold  with  fortitude,  or  to  mount  the 
breach  with  courage  as  occasion  may  require ; 


COURAGE,  FORTITUDE,  RESOLUTION. 

Courage  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article  ;  fortitude,  in  French  fortitude,  Latin  forti- 
tudo,  is  the  abstract  noun  horn  fortis  strong  ;  resolu- 
tion, firom  the  verb  resolve,  marks  the  habit  of  re- 
tolving. 

Courage  respects  action,  fortitude  respects  passion : 
a  man  has  courage  to  meet  danger,  and  fortitude  to 
endure  pain. 

Courage  is  that  power  of  the  mind  which  bears  up 
against  the  evil  that  is  in  prospect ;  fortitude  is  that 
power  which  endures  the  pain  that  is  felt :  the  man  of 
courage  goes  with  the  same  coolness  to  the  mouth  of 
the  cannon,  as  the  man  of  fortitude  imdergoes  the 
amputation  of  a  limb. 

Horatius  Codes  displayed  his  courage  in  defending 
a  bridge  against  the  whole  army  of  Uie  Etruscans : 
C»xaa  JVIudus  displayed  no  less  fortitude  when  he 
thrust  his  hand  into  the  fire  in  the  presence  of  King 
Porsenna,  aqd  awed  him  as  much  by  his  language  as 
hia  action. 


With  wonted  fortitude  she  bore  the  smart. 
And  not  a  groan  confess'd  her  burning  heart. 


Gav. 


Resolution  is  a  minor  species  of  wwrage ;  it  is 
courage  in  the  minor  concerns  of  life :  courage  com- 
prehends under  it  a  spirit  to  advance ;  resolution  sim- 
ply marks  the  will  not  to  recede :  we  require  courage 
to  bear  down  all  the  obstacles  which  apfoee  themselves 
to  us ;  we  require  resolution  not  to  yield  to  the  first 
difficulties  that  offer :  courage  is  an  elevated  feature 
in  the  human  character  which  adorns  the  possessor ; 
resolution  is  that  common  quality  of  the  mmd  which 
is  in  perpetual  request ;  the  want  of  which  degrades  a 
man  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  creatures.  Courage 
comprehends  tne  absence  of  all  fear,  the  disregard  of 
all  personal  convenience,  the  spirit  to  begin  and  the 
determination  to  pursue  what  has  been  begun ;  resolu- 
tion consists  of  no  more  than  the  last  quality  of 
courage,  which  respects  the  persistance  in  a  conduct ; 
'  The  unusual  extension  of  my  muscles  on  this  occa- 
sion made  my  face  ache  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing 
but  an  invincible  resolution  and  perseverance  could 
have  prevented  me  from  falling  back  to  my  monosyl- 
lables. Addison.  Courage  is  displayed  on  the  most 
trying  occasions;  resolution  is  never  put  to  any 
severe  test ;  courage  always  supposes  some  danger  to 
be  encountered ;  resolution  may  be  exerted  in  merely 
encountering  opposition  and  diincidty :  we  have  neea 
of  courage  m  opposing  a  formidable  enemy ;  we  have 
need  of  resolution  in  the  management  of  a  stubborn- 
will. 


AUDACITY,  EFFRONTERY,  HARDIHOOD 
OR  HARDINESS,  BOLDNESS. 

Audacity,  "from  audacious,  in  French  audtusiewtr 
Latin  audace  and  audeo  to  due,  ngnifies  literally  the 
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^pudity  of  daring ;  ^onttfy^  compounded  t^  ef,  en, 
m  m,  and  frotu  a  nee,  si^ufies  the  standing  face  to 
face ;  hardihood  or  hardiness,  from  hardy  or  hard, 
agnifies  a  capacity  to  endure  or  stand  the  brunt  of 
difficulties,  opposition,  or  shame ;  boldnese,  from  bold, 
m  Saxon  bald,  is  in  all  probability  changed  from  bald, 
that  is,  uncovered,  open-fronted,  without  disguise, 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  boldness. 

^The  idea  of  disregarding  what  others  regard  is 
common  to  all  these  terms.  Audacity  expresses  more 
than  effrontery :  the  first  has  something  of  vehemence 
cr  defiance  in  it ;  the  latter  that  of  cool  unconcern  : 
hardihood  expresses  less  than  boldness ;  the  first  has 
more  of  determination,  and  the  second  more  of  spirit 
and  enterprise.  Attdacity  and  e^rontery  are  always 
taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  hardihood  m  an  indifferent,  if 
not  a  bad  sense ;  boldness  in  a  good,  bad,  or  indiffer- 
ent sense. 

*  Audacity  marks  haughtiness  and  temerity ;  *  As 
knowledge  without  justice  ought  to  be  called  cunning 
rather  tnan  wisdom,  so  a  mind  prepared  to  meet 
danger,  if  excited  by  its  own  eagerness  and  not  the 
public  good,  deserves  the  name  of  audacity  rather 
than  of  fortitude.''  Steele.  Effrontery  is  the  want  of 
aD  modesty,  a  total  shamelessness ;  *  I  could  never 
^bear  to  wish  that  while  vice  is  every  day  multi- 
plying seducements,  and  stalking  forth  with  more 
luirdened  effrontery,  virtue  would  not  withdraw  the 
influence  m  her  presence.'  Johnson.  Hardihood 
indicates  a  firm  resolution  to  meet  consequences; 
*  I  do  not  find  any  one  so  hardy  at  present  as  to  deny 
tbat  there  are  very  great  advantages  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  plentiful  fortune.'  Bcdoell.  Boldness  denotes  a 
spirit  to  commence  acticm,  or  in  a  less  favorable  sense  to 
be  heedless  and  free  in  one's  speech ;  '  A  bold  tongue 
and  a  feeble  arm  are  the  quiuifications  of  Drances  in 
Viigil.'  Addison.  An  audacious  man  speaks  with  a 
It&y  tone,  witiiout  respect  and  without  reflection ;  his 
haughty  demeanour  makes  him  forget  what  is  due  to 
his  superiors.  Effrontery  discovers  itself  by  an  inso- 
lent aa ;  a  total  unconcern  for  the  opinions  of  those 
present,  and  a  disT^^rd  of  all  the  forms  of  civil  so- 
ciety. A  hardy  man  speaks  with  a  resolute  tone, 
which  seems  to  brave  the  utmost  evil  that  can  result 
from  what  he  says.  A  bold  man  speaks  without  re- 
serve, undaunted  by  the  quality,  rank,  or  haughtiness 
of  those  whom  he  addresses ; 

Bold  in  the  council  board. 
But  cautious  in  the  field,  he  shunn'd  the  sword. 

DaYSBK. 

It  requires  audacity  to  assert  false  claims,  or  vindi- 
cate a  lawless  conduct  in  the  presence  of  accusers  and 
judges ;  it  requires  effirontery  to  ask  a  favour  of  the 
man  whom  one  has  basely  injured,  or  to  assume  a 
placid  vmconcemed  air  in  the  presence  of  those  by 
whom  one  has  been  convicted  of  flagrant  atrocities ; 
It  requires  hardihood  to  assert  as  a  positive  fact  what 
is  dubious  or  suspected  to  be  false;  it  requires  boldness 


to  maintain  the  truth  in  spite  of  eveiy  danger  with 
which  one  is  threatened,  or  to  assert  one's  mims  in 
the  presence  of  one's  superiors. 

Auddcityrta^eB  aman  to  behated;  but  it  is  not  always 
such  a  base  metal  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  as  it 
ought  to  be ;  it  firequentiy  passes  current  for  boldness 
when  it  is  practised  with  success.  Effrontery  makes 
a  man  despised ;  it  is  of  too  mean  ano^vulgar  a  stamp 
to  meet  with  general  sanction :  it  is  odious  to  aU  but 
those  by  whom  it  is  practised,  as  it  seems  to  run 
counter  to  every  principle  and  feeling  of  common 
honesty.  Hardihood  is  a  die  on  which  a  man  stakes 
his  character  for  veracity ;  it  serves  the  purpose  of 
disputants,  and  frequently  brings  a  man  through  diffi- 
culties which,  with  more  deliberation  and  caution, 
might  have  proved  his  ruin.  Boldness  makes  a  man 
universally  respected  though  not  always  beloved:  a 
bold  man  is  a  particular  favorite  with  the  fur  sex, 
with  whom  timicfity  passes  for  folly,  and  boldness  of 
course  for  great  talent  or  a  fine  spint. 

Audacity  is  the  characteristic  of  rebels ;  effrontery 
that  of  villiuns ;  hardihood  is  serviceable  to  gentlemen 
of  the  bar ;  boldness  is  indispensable  in  every  great 
undertaking. 


DARING,  BOLD. 

Daring  signifies  having  the  spirit  to  dare ;  bold 
has  the  same  signification  as  given  under  the  head 
of  audacity. 

These  terms  may  be  both  taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  but 
daring  much  oftener  than  bold.  In  either  case  daring 
expresses  much  more  than  bold;  he  who  is  daring 
provokes  resistance,  and  courts  danger ;  but  the  bold 
man  is  contented  to  overcome  the  resistance  that  is 
offered  to  him.  A  man  may  be  Ixdd  in  the  use  of 
words  only  ;  he  must  be  daring  in  actions :  a  man  is 
bold  in  the  defence  of  truth ;  '  Boldness  is  the  power 
to  speak  or  to  do  what  we  intend  without  fear  or  dis- 
order.' Locke.  A  man  is  daring  in  military  enterprise ; 

Too  daring  prince !  ah !  whither  dost  thou  run. 
Ah !  too  forgetful  of  thy  wife  and  son.    Pors. 


STRENUOUS,  BOLD. 


Strenuous,  in  Latin  strenuus,  from  the  Greek 
j-piirof  undaunted,  untamed,  from  i-fm'uuo  to  be  with- 
out all  rein  or  controul ;  bold,  v.  Audacity. 

Strenuous  expresses  much  more  than  bold ;  bold- 
ness is  a  prominent  idea,  but  it  is  only  one  idea  which 
enters  into  the  signification  of  strenuousness ;  it  com- 
bines likewise  fearlessness,  activity,  and  ardour.  An 
advocate  in  a  cause  may  be  strenuous,  or  merely 
bold:  in  the  former  case  ne  omits  nothing  that  can  he 
either  said  or  done  in  favour  of  the  cause,  he  is  always 


Vide  Girard :  "  Har^esse,  audace,  effronterie.' 
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on  the  alert,  he  Ueeds  no  dfficnlties  or  danger ;  bttt 
in  die  ktter  case  he  only  dispbiys  his  spirit  in  the  un- 
disguised declaration  of  his  sentiments.  Strenuous 
.supporters  of  any  opinion  are  always  strongly  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  m  that  which  they  support,  and 
warmly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  importance; 
'  While  the  good  weather  continued,  I  strolled  about 
the  coimt^,  and  made  many  ttreimoua  attempts  to 
run  away  rcom  this  odious  giddiness.''  Beattie.  But 
the  hold  supporter  of  an  opinion  may  be  impelled 
ra^er  with  the  desire  of  showing  his  boldnesa  than 
maintaining  his  point ; 

Fortune  befriends  the  bold.    Dkyden. 


ARMS,  WEAPONS. 


Arms,  firom  the  Latin  arma,  is  now  properly  used 
for  instruments  of  ofPence,  and  never  otherwise  except 
by  a  poetic  license  of  arms  for  armour ;  but  weapons, 
from  the  German  waffen,  may  be  used  either  for  an 
instrument  of  offence  or  defence.  We  say  fire  arms, 
but  not  fire  weapons ;  and  weapons  offensive  or  de- 
fensive, not  arms  offensive  or  defensive.  Arms 
likewise,  agreeably  to  its  ori^,  is  employed  for  what- 
ever is  intentionally  made  as  an  instrument  of  offence ; 
weapon,  acccHrding  to  its  extended  and  indefinite  ap- 
plication, is  employed  for  whatever  may  be  accidentally 
used  for  this  purpose :  gims  and  swords  are  always 
armsi 

Louder,  and  yet  more  loud,  I  hear  th'  alarms 

Of  himian  cries  distinct  and  dashing'  armt.    Drtoen. 

Stones,  and  brickbats,  and  pitchforks,  may  be  occa- 
donaUy  weapons  ,■ 

The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a  sword ; 

For  I  nave  loaded  me  with  many  spoils. 

Using  no  other  toeapon  than  liis  name.    Sbakspeabe. 


ARMY,  HOST. 


for  purposes  of  offence,  bnt  also  in  the  figurative  sense 
to  whatever  rises  up  to  assail ; 

He  it  was  whose  guile, 
Stirr'd  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceiv'd 
The  motner  of  manicind,  what  time  his  pride 
Had  cast  him  out  of  heav'n  with  all  his  host 
Of  rebel  angels.'    Milton. 

Yet  true  it  is,  survey  we  life  aroimd. 

Whole  ho$U  of  ills  on  every  side  are  found.    Jentms. 


An  army  is  an  organised  body  of  armed  men ;  a 
host,  &om  hostis  an  enemy,  is  properly  a  body  of 
hostile  men. 

An  army  is  a  limited  body ;  a  host  may  be  unh- 
mited,  and  is  therefore  generally  considered  a  very 
lanw  body. 

The  word  army  applies  only  to  that  which  has  been 
foErmed  by  the  ruUs  tn  art  for  purposes  of  war ; 

No  more  applause  would  on  ambition  wait. 

And  laying  waste  the  world  be  counted  great : 

But  one  goodnatured  act  more  praises  gain. 

Than  armiet  overthrown  and  thousands  slain.  Jsntvs. 

Host  has  been  extended  in  its  application  not  only  to 
bodies,  whether  of  men  or  angels,  that  were  assembled 


BATTLE,  COMBAT,  ENGAGEMENT. 

Battle,  in  French  bataiUe,  comes  from  the  Latin 
batuo,  Hebrew  n3v  to  twist,  signifying  a  beating; 
combat,  from  the  French  combattre,  i.  e.  com  or  cttm 
together,  and  battre  to  beat  or  fight,  signifies  literally 
a  battle  one  with  the  other ;  engagement  signifies  thie 
act  of  being  engaged  or  occupied  in  a  contest. 

*  Battle  is  a  general  action  requiring  some  prepara- 
tion :  combat  is  only  particular,  and  sometimes  un- 
expected. Thus  the  action  which  took  place  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  or  Csesar  and 
Pompey,  were  battles;  but  the  action  in  which  the 
Horatu  and  the  Curiatii,  decided'  the  fate  of  Rome, 
as  also  many  of  the  actions  in  which  Hercules  was 
engaged,  were  combats.  The  battle  of  Almanza  was 
a  decisive  action  between  Philip  of  France  and  Charles 
of  Austria,  in  their  contest  for  the  throne  of  Spain ; 
in  the  ctmbat  between  Menelaus  and  Paris,  Homer 
very  artAilly  describes  the  seasonable  interference  of 
Venus  to  save  her  favorite  from  destruction ;  '  The 
most  curious  reason  of  all  (for  the  wager  of  battle)  is 
given  in  the  Mirror  that  it  is  allowable  upon  warrant 
of  the  combat  between  David  for  the  people  of  Israel 
of  the  one  party,  and  Goliah  for  the  Pnihstines  of  the 
other  party.'  Blackstone. 

The  word  combat  has  more  relation  to  the  act  of 
fighting  than  that  of  battle,  which  is  used  with  more 
propriety  simply  to  denominate  the  action.  In  the 
battle  between  the  Romans  and  Pyrrhus,  King  of 
Epirus,  the  combat  was  obstinate  and  bloody  ;  the 
Romans  seven  times  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  were  as 
often  repulsed  in  their  turn.     In  this  latter  sense  en~ 

fagement  and  combat  are  analogoiis,  but  the  former 
as  a  specific  relation  to  the  agents  and  parties  en- 
gaged, which  is  not  implied  in  the  latter  term.  We 
speak  of  a  person  being  present  in  an  engagement ; 
wounded  in  an  engagement;  or  haviiw  fought  de- 
.sperately  in  an  engagement:  on  the  other  hand;  to 
engage  in  a  combat ;  to  challenge  to  single  combat : 
combats  are  sometimes  begun  by  the  accidental  meet- 
ing of  avowed  opponents ;  in  such  engagements  no- 
thing is  thought  of  but  the  gratification  of  revenge.  ■ 
Battles  are  fought  between  armies  only ;  they  are 
gained  or  lost :  combats  are  entered  into  between  in- 
dividuals, whether  of  the  brute  or  human  species,  in 
which  they  seek  to  destroy  or  excel :  engagements  see 
confined  to  no  parriculsr  member,  only  to  such  as  ore 


•  Oiraid:  "Bataille,  eombat." 
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engaged :  a  eeneral  engagement  is  said  of  an  army 
when  the  whole  body  is  engaged ;  partial  engagements 
respect  only  such  as  are  fought  by  small  parties  or 
companies  of  an  army.  History  is  mostly  occupied 
with  the  details  of  battles ; 

A  battle  bloody  fought, 
Where  darkness  and  surprise  made  conquest  cheap. 

Drysek. 

In  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  have 
■likewise  an  account  of  the  combats  between  men  or 
wild  beasts,  which  formed  their  principal  amusement ; 

This  brave  man,  with  long  resistance. 
Held  the  combat  doubtful.    Kowe. 

It  is  reported  of  the  Grerman  women,  that  whenever 
their  husbands  went,  to  battle  they  used  to  go  into  the 
thickest  of  the  combat  to  carry  them  provisions,  or 
dress  their  wounds ;  and  that  sometimes  they  would 
take  part  in  the  engagement  ,*  <  The  Emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco commanded  ms  principal  officers,  that  if  he  died 
during  the  engagement,  they  should  conceal  his  death 
from  the  army.'  Addison.  The  word  combat  is  like- 
wise sometimes  taken  in  a  moral  application ;  *  The 
relation  of  events  becomes  a  moral  lecture,  when  the 
combat  of  honour  is  rewarded  with  virtue.'  Hawkes- 

WO»TH. 


CONFLICT,  COMBAT,  CONTEST. 

Conflict,  in  Latin  conjlictus,  participle  of  conffigo, 
compounded  of  con  tmajligo,  m  Greek  fx/yu  MoMc 
for  ^X^  to  flip  or  strike,  signifies  to  strike  against 
«ach  other.  This  term  b  allied  to  combat  and  conflict 
in  the  sense  of  striving  for  the  superiority ;  but 
tiiej  differ  both  in  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the 
action. 

A  conflict  has  more  of  violence  in  it  than  a  combat, 
and  a  combat  than  a  contest. 

A  conflict  and  combat,  in  the  proper  sense,  are  al- 
ways attended  with  a  personal  attack ;  contest  consists 
mostly  of  a  striving  for  some  common  object. 

A  conflict  is  mostly  sanguinary  and  desperate,  it 
arises  from  the  undisciplined  operations  of  the  bad 
passions,  animosity,  and  brutal  rage ;  it  seldom  ends 
m  any  thing  but  destruction:  a  combat  is  often  a 
matter  of  art  and  a  trial  of  skill ;  it  may  be  obstinate 
and  lasting,  though  not  arising  from  any  personal  re- 
sentment, and  mostly  terminates  with  the  triumph  of 
one  party  and  the  defeat  of  the  other :  a  contest  is  in- 
terested and  personal ;  it  may  often  give  rise  to  angry 
and  even  malignant  sentiments,  but  is  not  necessarily 
associated  with  any  bad  passion ;  it  ends  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  one  to  Ae  injury  of  the  other. 

The  lion,  the  tiger,  and  other  beasts  of  the  forest, 
have  dreadful  cot^Ucts  whenever  they  meet;  which 
acMom  terminate  but  in  the  death  of  one  if  not  both 
cf  die  antagonists :  it  would  be  well  if  the  use  of  the 
w<ttd  were  confined  to  the  irrational  part  of  the  crea- 
tion ;  but  there  have  been  wars  and  party-broils  among 


men,  which  have  occasioned  cot^Ucts  the  most  h<«ii- 
ble  and  destructive  that  can  be  conceived; 

It  is  my  father's  face 
Whom  in  this  conflict,  I  unawares  have  kill'd. 

SRAKSfEAKE. 

That  combats  have  been  mere  trials  of  skill  is  evinced 
by  the  combats  in  the  ancient  games  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  as  also  in  the  justs  and  tournaments  of 
later  date ;  but  in  all  applications  of  the  term,  it  im- 
plies a  set  engagement  between  two  or  more  particular 
individuals ; 

Elsewhere  he  saw,  where  Troilus  defied 
Achilles,  and  unequal  combat  tried.    Dxybek. 

Contests  are  as  various  as  the  pursuits  and  wishes  of 
men :  whatever  is  an  object  of  desire  for  two  parties 
becomes  the  ground  of  a  contest ;  ambition,  interest, 
and  party-zeal  are  always  busy  in  furnishing  men  with 
objects  for  a  contest ;  on  the  same  ground,  the  attain- 
ment of  victory  in  a  battle,  or  of  any  subordinate 
point  during  an  engagement,  become  the  object  of 
contest ;  '  When  the  snips  grappled  together,  and  the 
contest  became  more  steady  and  furious,  the  example 
of  the  King  and  so  many  gallant  nobles,  who  accom- 
panied him,  animated  to  such  a  degree  the  seamen 
and  soldiers,  that  they  maintained  every  where  a  supe- 
riority.' Hume. 

In  a  figurative  sense  these  terms  are  applied  to  the 
movements  of  the  mind,  the  elements  or  whatever 
seems  to  oppose  itself  to  another  thing,  in  which  sense 
they  preserve  the  same  analogy :  violent  passions  have 
their  conflicts ;  ordinary  desires  their  wmbats ;  mo- 
tives their  contests :  it  is  the  poet's  part  to  describe 
the  conflicts  between  pride  and  passion,  rage  and  de- 
spair, in  the  breast  of  the  disappointed  lover ;  '  Happy 
is  the  man  who,  in  the  conflict  of  desire  between  God 
and  the  world,  can  oppose  not  only  argument  to  argu- 
ment, but  pleasure  to  pleasure.'  Blaib.  Reason  will 
seldom  come  ofi^  victorious  in  its  combat  with  ambition, 
avarice,  a  love  of  pleasure,  or  any  predominant  desire, 
unless  aided  by  religion ;  '  The  noble  combat  that, 
'twixt  joy  and  sorrow,  was  fought  in  Paulina  !  She 
had  one  eye  declined  for  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
another  elevated  that  the  oracle  was  fulfilled.'  Shak- 
spEABE.  Where  there  is  a  contest  between  the  desire 
of  following  one's  will  and  a  sense  of  propiiety,  the 
voice  of  a  prudent  friend  may  be  heard  and  heeded ;' 
'  Soon  afterwards  the  death  of  the  king  furnished  a 
general  subject  for  poetical  contest.''  Johnson. 


TO  CONFRONT,  FACE. 

Confront,  firom  the  Latin /ron«  a  forehead,  implies 
to  set  face  to  face ;  and  face,  from  the  noun  face, 
signifies  to  set  the  face  towards  any  object.  The 
former  of  these  terms  is  always  employed  for  two  or 
more  persons  with  regard  to  each  other ;  the  latter  for 
a  single  individual  with  regard  to  objects  in  general. 

Witnesses  are  confronted ;  a  person  faces  danger, 
or  faces  an  enemy :  when  peojne  give  contrary  evi> 
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dence  it  is  somedmes  necessary,  in  extra-judicial 
matters,  to  confront  them,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
truth; 

Whereto  serres  mercy. 
But  to  eonfrota  the  visage  of  offence  ?    Shaksfease. 

The  best  test  which  a  man  can  give  of  his  courage,  is 
to  evince  his  readiness  for  facing  his  enemy  whenever 
the  occadon  requires ; 

The  rev'rend  charioteer  directs  the  course. 
And  strains  his  aged  arm  to  lash  the  horse : 
Hector  Xheyface  ;  unknowing  how  to  fear, 
Fierce  he  drove  on.    Fors. 


TO  BEAT,  STRIKE,  HIT. 

Beat,  in  French  battre,  Latin  hatuo,  comes  from 
the  Hebrew  habat  to  beat ;  Strike,  in  Saxon  atrican, 
Danish  Strieker,  &c.  from  the  Latin  atrictum,  pardciple 
of  atringo  to  brush  or  sweep  along,  signifieB  literally 
to  pass  one  thing  along  the  surface  of  another ;  hit, 
in  Latin  ictua,  participle  of  ico,  comes  from  the  He- 
brew necat  to  strike. 

To  beat  is  to  redouble  blows ;  to  strike  is  to  give 
one  dnde  blow ;  but  the  bare  touching  in  consequence 
of  an  enort  constitutes  hitting.  We  never  beat  but 
with  design,  nor  hit  without  an  aim,  but  we  may  strike 
by  accident.  It  is  the  part  of  the  strong  to  beat ; 
of  the  most  vehement  to  strike;  of  the  most  sure 
sighted  to  hit. 

Notwithstanding  the  declamations  of  philosophers 
as  they  are  pleased  to  style  themselves,  the  practice  of 
beating  cannot  altogether  be  discarded  from  the  mili- 
tary or  scholastic  discipline.  The  master  who  strikes 
his  pupil  hastily  is  oftener  impelled  by  the  force  of 

Sassion  than  of  conviction.  Hitting  is  the  object  and 
elight  of  the  marksman ;  it  is  the  utmost  exertion 
of  ms  skill  to  hit  the  exact  point  at  which  he  aims. 
In  an  extended  application  of  these  terms,  beating 
is,  for  the  most  part,  an  act  of  passion,  either  from 
anger  or  sorrow ; 

Young  Sylvia  beait  her  breast,  and  cries  aloud 
For  succour  from  the  clownish  ncigU>ourhood. 

Dbysen. 

Striking  is  an  act  of  dedMon,  as  to  strike  a  blow ; 

Send  thy  arrows  forth. 
Strike,  strike  these  tyrants  and  avenge  my  tears. 

CnXBEKLAMD. 

Hitting  is  an  act  of  design,  as  to  Ai^  a  mark ;  <  No 
man  is  thought  to  become  vicious  by  sacrificing  the 
life  of  an  animal  to  the  pleasure  of  hitting  a  mark. 
It  is  however  certain  that  by  this  act  more  happiness 
is  destroyed  than  produced.^  Havkeswobth. 


sembles  when  it  is  violent;   stroke,  from  the  word 
strike,  denotes  the  act  of  striking. 

Blow  is  used  abstractedly  to  denote  the  effect  of 
violence ;  stroke  is  employed  relatively  to  the  person 
producing  that  effect.  A  blow  may  be  received  by  the 
carelessness  of  the  receiver,  or  by  a  pure  accident ; 
'  The  advance  of  the  human  mind  towards  any  object 
of  laudable  pursuit  may  be  compared  to  the  progress 
of  a  body  driven  by  a  blow.''  Johnson.  Strokes  are 
dealt  out  according  to  the  design  of  the  giver ;  '  Pe- 
netrated to  the  heart  with  the  recollecticm  of  his  beha- 
viour, and  the  unmerited  pardon  he  had  met  with, 
Thrasyppus  was  proceeding  to  execute  vengeance  on 
himself,  by  rushing  on  his  sword,  when  Pisistratufl 
again  interposed,  and  seizing  his  hand,  stopped  the 
stroke.''  Cumbebland.  ChOdren  are  always  in  tiie 
way  of  getting  blows  in  the  course  of  their  play ;  and 
of  receiving  strokes  by  way  of  chastisement. 

A  blow  may  be  given  with  the  hand,  or  with  any 
flat  substance ;  a  stroke  is  rather  a  long  drawn  blow 
given  with  a  long  instrument,  like  a  stick.  Blows 
mav  be  given  with  the  flat  part  of  a  sword,  and  strokes 
witn  a  stick. 

Blow  is  seldom  used  but  in  the  proper  sense ;  stroke 
sometimes  figuratively,  as  a  stroke  of  death,  or  a  stroke 
of  fortune;  '  This  declaration  was  a  stroke  which 
Evander  had  neither  skill  to  elude,  nor  force  to  resi8t\ 
Hawkeswobth. 


BLOW,  STROKE. 


Blow  probably  derives  the  meaning  in  which  it  is 
•hcK  taken  from  the  action  of  the  wind,  whi(^  it  re- 


TO  BEAT,  DEFEAT,  OVERPOWER,  ROUT, 
OVERTHROW. 

Beat  is  here  figuratively  employed  in  the  sense  of 
the  former  section ;  defeat,  from  the  French  defairey 
implies  to  undo ;  overpower,  to  have  the  power  over 
any  one ;  rout,  -from  the  French  mettre  en  derotUe  is 
to  turn  from  one's  rout,  and  overthrow  to  throw  over 
or  upside  down. 

Beat  respects  personal  contests  between  individuak 
or  parties ;  defeat,  rout,  overpower,  and  overthrow, 
are  employed  mostly  for  contests  between  numbers. 
A  general  is  beaten  in  important  engM^ments ;  he  is 
defeated  and  may  be  routed  in  partiu  attacks;  he  is 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  overthrown  in  set  en- 
gagements. The  English  pride  themselves  on  beating 
their  enemies  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  whenever 
they  come  to  fur  engagements,  but  the  Engli^  are 
sometimes  defeated  when  they  make  too  desperate 
attempts,  and  sometimes  they  are  in  danger  of  oeing 
overpowered :  they  have  scarcely  ever  beoi  routed  or 
overthrown. 

To  beat  is  an  indefinite  term  expressive  of  no  par- 
ticulu  d^ree :  the  being  beaten  may  be  attended 
with  neater  or  less  damage.  To  be  defeeUed  is  • 
specinc  disadvantage,  it  is  a  failure  in  a  particular 
ooject  of  mare  or  less  importance.  To  be  overpowered 
is  a  positive  loss ;  it  is  a  loss  of  the  power  of  acting 
whicn  may  be  of  longer  or  shorter  dwatiou :  to  b« 
rottted  is  a  temporary  disadvantage ;  a  rout  alters  the 
rout  or  course  m  proceeding,  but  does  not  disable :  tf 
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be  overthrown  is  the  greatest  of  all  mischiefs,  and  is 
applicable  only  to  great  armies  and  great  concerns : 
ao  cnerthrow  commonly  decides  a  contest. 

Beat  is  a  term  which  reflects  more  or  less  dishonor 
on  the  general  or  the  army  or  on  both ; 

Tumus,  I  know  you  think  me  not  your  friend. 

Nor  will  I  much  with  your  belief  contend ; 

I  beg  yoiur  ereatness  not  to  giVe  the  law 

In  other  reauns,  but  heatn,  to  withdraw.    Dbtdbn. 

Defeai  is  im  indifferent  term ;  the  best  generals  may 
sometimes  be  defeated  by  circumstances  which  are 
above  human  control ;  *  Satan  frequently  confesses  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  being  the 
perfection  he  was  forced  to  allow  him,  and  the  only 
consideration  which  could  support  his  pride  under  the 
shame  of  his  defeat^  Addison.  Overpowering  b 
coupled  with  no  particular  honor  to  the  winner,  nor 
dis^ce  to  the  loser ;  superior  power  is  oftener  the 
result  of  good  fortune  than  of  skill.  The  bravest  and 
finest  troops  may  be  overpowered  in  cases  which  ex- 
ceed human  power ;  '  The  veterans  who  defended  the 
walls  were  soon  overpowered  by  numbers.'  Robertson. 
A  rout  is  always  disgraceful,  particularly  to  the  army; 
it  always  arises  from  want  of  firmness ;  '  The  rout 
(at  the  battle  of  Pavia)  now  became  universal,  and 
resistance  ceased  in  almost  every  part  but  where  the 
king  was  in  person.'  Robertson.  An  overthrow  is 
fiktai  rather  than  dishonorable  ;  it  excites  pity  rather 
than  contempt ;  '  Milton's  subject  is  rebeUion  against 
the  Supreme  Being ;  raised. by  the  highest  order  of 
created  beings ;  the  overthrow  of  their  host  is  the 
punishment  of  their  crime.'  Johnson. 


TO  DEFEAT,  FOIL,  DISAPPOINT, 
FRUSTRATE. 

To  defeat  has  the  same  meaning  as  given  under  the 
article  To  beat ;  foil  may  probably  come  from  fail, 
and  the  Latin  fallo  to  deceive,  signifying  to  make  to 
finl;  frwstrate,  in  Latin  fruatratus,  from  fruatra  in 
Tain,  signifies  to  make  vain;  disappoint,  from  the 
pivative  die  and  the  verb  appoint,  signifies  literally 
to  do  away  what  has  been  appointed. 

Defeat  and  foil  are  both  applied  to  matters  of  en- 
tetprue;  but  that  may  be  defeated  which  is  only 
{djurned,  and  that  ia  foiled  which  is  in  the  act  of  being 
executed.  What  is  rejected  is  defeated:  what  is 
aimed  at  or  purposed  wfrustrated :  what  is  calculated 
on  is  disappointed.  The  best  concerted  schemes  may 
sometimes  be  easily  defeated :  where  art  is  employed 
against  simplicity  the  latter  may  be  easily  foiled: 
^en  we  aim  at  what  is  above  our  reach,  we  must  be 
fitutrated  in  our  endeavours  :  when  our  expectations 
ne  extravagant,  it  seems  to  follow  of  course,  that  they 
will  be  disappointed. 

Design  or  accident  may  tend  to  defeat,  design  only 
to  foil,  accident  only  to  frustrate  or  disappoint.  The 
saperior  force  of  the  enemy,  or  a  combination  of  un- 
toward events  which  are  above  the  control  of  the 


commander,  will  serve  to  defeat  the  best  concerted 
plans  of  the  best  generals ;  '  The  very  purposes  of 
wantonness  are  defeated  by  a  carriage  which  has  so 
much  boldness.'  Steele.  Men  of  vmright  minds  can 
seldom  foil  the  deep-laid  schemes  of  knaves  ;  '  The 
devil  haunts  those  most  where  he  hath  greatest  hopes 
of  success ;  and  is  too  eager  and  intent  upon  mischief 
to  employ  Ms  time  and  temptations  where  he  hath 
been  so  often  foiled.^  Tillotson.  When  we  see  that 
the  perversity  of  men  is  liable  to  frustrate  the  kind 
intentions  of  others  in  their  behalf,  it  is  wiser  to  leave 
them  to  their  folly ; 

Let  all  the  Tuscans,  all  th'  Arcadians  joui, 
Nor  these  nor  those  shaQ  fnutraie  my  design. 

Dktdek. 

The  cross  accidents  of  human  life  are  a  fruitful  source 
of  disappointments  to  those  who  suffer  themselves  to 
be  affected  by  them ;  '  It  seems  rational  to  hope  that 
minds  qualified  for  great  attainments  should  first  en- 
deavour their  own  benefit.  But  this  expectation,  how- 
ever plausible,  has  been  very  frequently  disappointed.'' 
Johnson. 


TO  BAFFLE,  DEFEAT,  DISCONCERT, 
CONFOUND. 

Baffle,  in  French  baffler,  firom  bt^te  an  ox,  signi- 
fies to  lead  by  the  nose  as  an  ox,  that  is,  to  amuse  or 
disappoint ;  defeat,  in  French  dtfait,  participle  of 
difaire,  is  compoimded  of  the  privative  ae  and  faire 
to  do,  signifying  to  undo ;  disconcert  is  compounded 
of  the  pnvative  dis  and  concert,  signifying  to  throw 
out  of  concert  or  harmony,  to  put  into  msonler ;  con- 
found,  in  French  confmldre,  is  compounded  of  con 
andfondre  to  melt  or  mix  together  in  general  disorder. 

When  applied  to  the  derangement  of  the  mind  or 
rational  facilities,  baffle  and  drfeat  respect  the  powers 
of  argument,  disconcert  and  confound  the  thoughts 
and  reelings :  baffle  expresses  less  than  defeat ;  dis- 
concert less  than  confound :  a  person  is  baffled  in 
argument  who  is  for  the  time  discomposed  and  silenced 
by  the  superior  address  of  his  opponent :  \m  is  de- 
feated in  argument  if  his  opponent  has  altogether  the 
advantage  of  him  in  strength  of  reasoning  and  just- 
ness of  sentiment :  a  person  is  disconcert^  who  loses 
his  presence  of  mind  for  a  moment,  or  has  his  feelh^s 
any  way  discomposed;  he  is  confounded  when  the 
powers  of  thought  and  consciousness  become  torpid  or 
vanish. 

A  superior  command  of  language  or  a  particular 
degree  of  effirontery  will  frequendy  enable  one  person 
to  baffle  another  who  is  advocating  the  cause  of  truth ; 
'  When  the  mind  has  brought  itself  to  close  thinking, 
it  may  go  on  roundly.  Every  abstruse  problem,  every 
intricate  question  will  not  baffle,  discourage,  or  break 
it'  Locke.  Ignorance  of  tne  subject,  or  a  want  of 
ability,  may  occasion  a  man  to  be  defeated  by  his  ad- 
versary, even  when  he  is  supporting  a  good  cause ; 
'  He  that  could  withstand  conscience  is  fr^hted  at 
infamy,  and  shame  prevails  when  reason  is  aefeeUed.'' 
a  2 
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JoHKsoK.  Assuiance  is  requisite  to  prevent  any  one 
firom  being  disconcerted  who  is  suddenly  detected  in 
any  disgraceful  proceeding ;  '  She  looked  in  the  glass 
wBle  she  was  speaking  to  me,  and  without  any  confu- 
sion adjusted  her  tucker :  she  seemed  rather  pleased 
than  disconcerted  at  being  regarded  with  earnestness.'' 
Hawkeswobth.  Hardened  eiirontery  sometimes 
keeps  the  daring  yillain  from  being  confounded  by 
any  events,  however  awful ;  *  I  could  not  help  in- 
quiring of  the  clerks  if  they  knew  this  lady,  and  was 
greatly  confounded  when  they  told  me  with  an  air  of 
secrecy  that  she  was  my  cousin''s  mistress.'  Hawkes- 
wobth. 

When  applied  to  the  derangement  of  -plans,  baffle 
expresses  less  than  defeat ;  defeat  less  than  confound ; 
and  disconcert  less  than  all.  Obstinacy,  perseverance, 
skill,  or  art,  baffles ;  force  or  violence  defeats ;  awk- 
ward circumstances  disconcert ;  the  visitation  of  God 
confounds.  When  wicked  men  strive  to  obtain  their 
ends,  it  is  a  happy  thing  when  their  adversaries  have 
sufficient  skill  and  address  to  baffls  all  their  arts,  and 
sufficient  power  to  defeat  all  their  projects ; 

Now  shepherds !  To  your  helpless  charge  be  kind. 
Baffle  the  ragiut'  year,  and  fill  their  pens 
mth  food  at  wul.    Thomson. 

'  He  finds  himself  naturally  to  dread  a  superior  Being, 
that  can  defeat  all  his  designs  and  disappoint  all  his 
hopes.'  TiLLOTsoN.  Sometimes  when  our  best  en- 
deavours fail  in  our  own  behalf,  the  devices  of  men 
are  confounded  by  the  interposition  of  heaven ; 

So  spake  the  Son  of  Ood ;  and  Satan  stood 

A  wiiile  as  mute,  confounded  what  to  say.    Milton. 

It  frequently  happens  even  in  the  common  transac- 
tions (H  life  that  the  best  schemes  are  disconcerted  by 
the  trivial  casualties  of  wind  and  weather;  <  The 
King  (William)  informed  of  these  dangerous  discon- 
tents hastened  over  to  England ;  and  by  his  presence, 
and  the  vigorous  measures  which  he  pursued,  discon- 
certed all  the  schemes  of  the  conspirators.'  Httme. 
The  obstinacy  of  a  disorder  may  b<iffle  the  skill  of  the 
physician ;  the  imprudence  of  the  patient  may  defeat 
the  object  of  his  prescriptions :  the  unexpected  arrival 
of  a  superior  may  disconcert  the  unauthorised  plan  of 
those  who  are  subordinate :  the  miraculous  destruction 
of  his  army  confounded  the  project  of  the  King  of 
Assyria. 


TO  CONQUER,  VANQUISH,  SUBDUE, 
OVERCOME,  SURMOUNT. 

Conquer^  in  French  conquerir,  Latin  conquiro, 
compounded  of  con  and  qiuBro,  signifies  to  seek  or 
try  to  gain  an  object ;  vanquish,  in  French  vaincre, 
Latin  vinco,  Grreek  {per  metathesin)  vumco,  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  nvj  to  destroy ;  subdue,  firom  the 
L>atin  stU>do,  siniifies  to  give  or  put  under ;  onercome, 
compounded  clover  and  come,  signifies  to  come  over 
or  get.  the  mastery  over  one;  swrmount,  in  French 


I 


su/muynter,  compounded  of  atur  over  and  menter  to 
mount,  signifies  to  rise  above  any  one. 

Persons  or  things  are  conquered  or  st/bdued :  per-. 
sons  only  are  vanquished.  An  enemy  or  a  country  is 
conquered ;  a  foe  is  vanquished ;  people  are  subdued. 

We  conquer  an  enemy  or  a  country  by  whatever 
means  we  gain  the  mastery  over  him  or  it.  The 
idea  of  something  gained  is  most  predominant ;  *  He 
(Ethelwolf)  began  his  reien  with  making  a  partition 
of  his  dominions,  and  delivering  over  to  his  eldest 
son  Athelstan,  the  new  conquered  provinces  of 
Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex.'  Hume.  We  vanquish 
him,  when  by  force  we  make  him  yield ;  *  A  few 
troops  of  the  vanquished,  had  still  the  courage  to 
turn  upon  their  pursuers.'  Hume.  We  subdue  him 
by  whatever  means  we  check  in  him  the  spirit  of  re- 
sistance ;  '  The  Danes,  surprized  to  see  an  army  of 
English,  whom  they  considered  as  totally  subdued, 
and  stUl  more  astonished  to  hear  that  Alfred  was  at 
their  head,  made  but  a  faint  resistance.'  Hume.  A 
Christian  tries  to  conquer  his  enemies  by  kindness  and 
enerosity ;  a  warrior  tries  to  vanquish  them  in  the 
eld ;  a  prudent  monarch  tries  to  subdue  his  rebellious 
subjects  by  a  due  mixture  of  clemency  and  rigor. 

One  may  be  vanquished  in  a  single  battie ;  one  is 
subdued  only  by  the  most  violent  and  persevering  mea> 
sures.  WiUiam  the  First  conquered  England  by  van- 
quishing \n%  rival  Harold;  ^ter  which  ne  completely 
subdued  the  English. 

Alexander  having  vanquished  all  the  enemies  that 
opposed  him,  and  sitbdued  all  the  nations  with  whom 
he  warred,  fancied  that  be  had  conquered  the  whole 
world,  and  is  siud  to  have  wept  at  the  idea  that  there 
were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer. 

In  an  extended  and  moral  application  these  terms 
are  nearly  allied  to  overcome  and  surmount.  That  is 
conquered  and  subdued  which  is  in  the  mind  ;  that  is 
overcome  and  surmounted  which  is  either  internal  or 
external.  We  conquer  and  overcome  what  makes  no 
great  resistance ;  we  subdue  and  surmount  what  is 
violent  and  strong  in  its  opposition  ;  dislikes,  attach- 
ments, and.  feelings  in  general,  either  for  or  against, 
are  conquered ;  imruly  and  tumultuous  passions  are 
to  be  subdued ;  a  man  conquers  himself; 

Real  glory 
Springs  from  the  silent  conquest  of  ourselves. 

Tbomsok> 

He  subdues  his  spirit  or  his  passions ;  '  Socrates  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  are  instances  of  men,  who  by  the 
strength  of  philosophy  having  subdued  their  passions, 
are  celebrated  for  good  husbands.'  Spectator. 

One  conquers  by  ordinary  means  and  efforts ;  one 
subdues  by  extraordinary  means.  Antipathies  when 
cherished  in  early  life  are  not  easily  conquered  in 
riper  years :  nothing  but  a  previuling  sense  c«  religion, 
and  a  perpetual  fear  of  God,  can  ever  subdue  the  re- 
bellious wills  and  propensities. 

It  requires  for  the  most  part  determination  and 
force  to  ooercome ;  patience  and  perseverance  to  sur- 
mount.    Prejudices  and  prepossessions  are  overcome ; 
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obstacles  and  clifficultie«  me  aarmounted ;  '  Actuated 
by  aome  high  passion,  a  man  concaves  great  designs, 
and  surmounts  all  difficulties  in  the  execution/  Blaik. 
It  too  firequently  happens  that  those  who  are  eager  to 
oeereome  their  prejudices,  in  order  to  dispose  them- 
selves for  the  reception  of  new  opinions,  fall  into 
greater  errors  than  those  they  have  abandoned.  No- 
flbing  truly  great  has  ever  been  e£kcted  where  great 
difSculties  have  not  been  encountered :  it  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  genius  to  surmount  every  difficulty : 
Alexander  conceived  that  he  could  overcome  nature 
herself,  and  Hannibal  succeeded  in  this  very  point : 
diere  were  scarcely  any  obstacles  which  she  opposed 
to  him  that  he  did  not  starmount  by  prowess  and  per- 
severance. 

Whoever  aims  at  Christian  perfection  must  strive 
with  God''8  assistance  to  conquer  avarice,  pride,  and 
every  inordinate  propensity ;  to  stibdue  wrath,  anger, 
lust,  and  every  carnal  appetite ;  to  overcome  tempta- 
tions, and  to  surmount  trials  and  impediments  which 
obstruct  his  course. 

To  conquer  and  overcome  may  sometimes  be  indif- 
ferently ap|died  to  the  same  objects ;  but  the  former 
has  always  a  reference  to  the  tlung  gained,  the  latter 
to  the  resistance  which  is  opposed,  hence  we  talk  of 
conquering  a  prgudice  as  fiur  as  we  bring  it  under  the 
power  of  the  understanding ;  we  overcome  it  as  far  as 
we  socceesfully  oppose  its  influence :  this  illustration 
will  serve  to  show  the  propriety  of  using  these  words 
distinctly  in  other  cases  where  they  cannot  be  used 
inditi^rently ; 

Equal  success  hath  set  these  champions  high 
And  both  resolv'd  to  conquer  or  to  die.    Wai.i.ee. 

The  patient  mind  by  yiel&g  overcomet.    Philips. 

To  vanquish  in  the  moral  application  bears  the 
same  meaning  as  in  the  proper  application,  signifying 
to  overcome  m  a  struggle  or  combat ;  thus  a  person 
may  be  said  to  be  vanquished  by  any  ruling  passion 
which  gets  the  better  of  his  conscience ;  *  There  are 
two  parts  in  our  natine.  The  inferior  part  is  gene- 
rdly  much  stronger,  and  has  always  the  start  of 
reason  ;  which,  if  it  were  not  aided  by  religion,  would 
almost  universally  be  vanquished.''  Beseelet. 


TO  OVERBEAR,    BEAR   DOWN,    OVER- 
POWER,  OVERWHELM,  SUBDUE. 

To  overbear  is  to  bear  one's  self  over  another,  that 
is,  to  make  another  bear  one's  weight ; 

Crowding  on  the  last  the  first  Impel ; 

Till  overborne  with  weight  the  Cypiians  fell.    Dbtsbk. 

To  bear  down  is  literally  to  bring  down  by  bearing 
upon ;  <  The  residue  were  so  disordered  as  tney  could 
not  conveniently  fight  or  fly,  and  not  only  justled  and 
bore  down  one  another,  but  in  their  confused  tumbling 
back,  brake  a  part  of  the  avant-guard.'  Hayward. 
To  overpower  is  to  get  the  power  over  an  object ; 


*  After  the  death  of  Crassus,  Pomp^  foimd  himsdf 
outwitted  by  Csesar ;  he  broke  with  nim,  overpowered 
him  in  the  senate,  and  caused  many  unjust  decrees  te 
pass  against  him.'  Deysen.  To  overwhelm,  team 
whelm  or  wheel,  signifies  to  turn  one  quite  roimd  as 
well  as  over ; 

What  age  is  this,  where  honest  men, 
Plac'd  at  the  helm, 
A  sea  of  some  foul  mouth  or  pen 
Shall  overwhelm.    Jomion. 

To  subdue  {v.  To  conquer)  is  literally  to  bring  or 
put  underneath ; 

Nothing  could  have  tubdued  nature 

To  such  a  lowness,  but  his  unkind  daughters. 

Shakivbabb. 

A  man  overbears  by  carrying  himself  higher  than 
others,  and  putting  to  silence  those  who  might  claim 
an  equality  with  him;  an  overbearing  demeanor 
is  most  conspicuous  in  narrow  circles  where  an  in- 
dividual, from  certain  casuid  advantages,  affects  a 
superiority  over  the  members  of  the  same  community. 
To  bear  down  is  an  act  of  greater  violence :  one  bears 
down  opposition ;  it  is  properly  the  opposing  force  to 
force,  imtil  one  side  yields:  tnere  may  be  occadons 
in  which  bearing  down  is  fully  justifiable  and  laud- 
able. Mr.  Pitt  was  often  compelled  to  bear  down  a 
factious  party  which  threatened  to  overturn  the  go- 
vernment Overpower,  as  the  term  implies,  belongs 
to  the  exercise  of  power  which  may  be  either  physical 
or  moral :  one  may  be  overpowered  by  another,  who 
in  a  struggle  gets  nim  into  his  power ;  or  one  may  be 
overpowered  m  an  argiunent,  when  the  ai^ument  of 
one's  antagonist  is  such  as  to  bring  one  to  silence. 
One  b  overborne  or  borne  down  by  the  exertion  of 
individuals ;  one  is  overpowered  by  the  active  efibrts 
of  individuals,  or  by  the  force  of  circumstances ;  one 
is  overwhelmed  by  circumstances  or  things  only :  one 
is  overborne  by  another  of  superior  influence ;  one  is 
borne  down  by  the  force  of  his  attack ;  one  is  over- 
powered by  numbers,  by  entreaties,  by  looks,  and  the 
like ;  one  is  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent  of  words,  or 
the  impetuosity  of  the  attack.  In  the  moral  or  ex- 
tended application  overbear  and  bear  doum  both  imjdy 
force  or  violence,  but  the  latter  even  more  than  the 
former.  One  passion  may  be  said  to  overbear  anotiier, 
or  to  overbear  reason;  'The  duty  of  fear,  like  that  of 
other  passions,  is  not  to  overbear  reascm,  but  to  assist 
it.'  Johnson.  Whatever  bears  down  carries  all 
before  it ; 

Contention,  like  a  horse 
Full  of  high  feeding,  madl;^  hath  broke  loose. 
And  beart  down  all  before  mm.    SBAKsrsABB.. 

Overpower  and  overwhelm  denote  a  partial  supe- 
riority ;  subdue  denotes  that  which  is  penaanent  and 
positive :  we  may  overpower  or  overwhelm  for  a  time^ 
or  to  a  certain  degree ;  but  to  svbdtte  is  to  get  'an 
entire  and  lasting  superiority.  Overpower  and  over-^ 
whehn  are  said  of  what  passes  between  persons  nearly 
on  a  level ;  but  sididue  is  said  of  those  who  ws,  or 
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may  be,  reduced  to  a  low  state  of  inferiority :  indi- 
viduals or  armies  are  overpowered  or  overwhelmed ; 
individuals  or  nations  are  aubdtted :  we  may  be  over- 
powered in  one  engagement,  and  overpower  our  ofmv 
neot  in  another;  we  may  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
suddenness  and  impetuosity  of  the  attack,  yet  we  may 
recover  ourselves  so  as  to  renew  the  attack ;  but  when 
we  axe  subdued  all  power  of  reustance  is  gone. 

To  overpower,  overwhelm,  and  subdue,  are  applied 
either  to  the  moral  feelings  or  to  the  external  relations 
of  things ;  but  the  two  former  are  the  effects  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances ;  the  latter  follows  from  the  exer- 
cise of  the  reasoning  powers :  the  tender  feelings  are 
overpowered,  or  the  senses  may  be  overpowered; 
'  All  colors  that  are  more  luminous  (than  green)  orer- 
power  and  dissipate  the  animal  spirits  which  are  em- 
ployed in  sight.  Addison.  The  mind  is  overwhelmed 
witn  shame,  horror,  and  other  painful  feelings ;  *  How 
trifling  an  apprehension  is  the  shame  of  being 
laughed  at  by  fools,  when  compared  with  that  ever- 
lastmg  shame  and  astonishment  which  shall  overwhelm 
the  smner  when  he  shall  appear  before  the  tribunal  of 
Christ.^  RoGEEs. 

Such  implements  of  muehief  as  shall  dash 
To  pieces,  and  overwhelm  whatever  stands 
Adverse.    Miltok. 

The  unruly  passions  are  mtbdued  by  the  force  of  reli- 
^oita  contemplation,  or  the  fortitiide  is  subdued  by 
pam; 

For  what  avails 
Valour  or  strength,  though  matchless,  quell'd  with  pain. 
Which  all  tuhduei  ?    Milton. 

A  person  may  be  so  overpowered,  on  seeing  a  dying 
friend,  as  to  be  unable  to  speak ;  he  may  be  so  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  upon  the  death  of  a  near  and 
dear  relative,  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  to  his  ordi- 
nary avocations ;  the  angry  passions  have  been  so  com- 
pletely tubdued  by  the  influence  of  religion  on  the 
neart,  that  instances  have  been  known  of  the  most 
irascible  tempers  being  converted  into  the  most  mild 
and  forbearing. 


TO  SUBJECT,  SUBJUGATE,  SUBDUE. 

Subdue,  V.  To  conquer. 

To  subject,  sigaifyiBg  to  make  mbject,  is  here  the 
generic  term :  to  suqfugate,  from  Jugum  a  yoke,  sig- 
nifying to  biii^  under  a  yoke :  and  stibdue,  signify- 
ing as  in  the  preceding  article  to  bring  under,  are 
specific  terms.  We  may  subject  either  individuals  or 
nations ;  but  we  subjugate  only  nations.  We  subject 
ourselves  to  reproof,  to  incoDTenience,  or  to  the  influ- 
ence of  our  passions ; 

Think  not,  young  warriors,  your  diminish'd  name 
Shall  lose  of  lustre,  by  tubjeeting  rage 
To  the  cool  dictates  of  experienced  age.    DaTBCii. 

Where  there  is  no  awe,  there  will  be  no  tu^eeUtM. 

Sooth. 

One  nation  subjttgates  another :  subjugate  and  subdue 
are  both  employed  with  regard  to  nations  that  are 


compelled  to  mibmit  to  the  conqueror:  but  subjugaie 
expresses  even  more  than  subdue,  for  it  implies  to 
bnng  into  a  state  of  permanent  submission ;  whereas 
to  subdue  may  be  onfy  a  nominal  and  temporary  sub- 
jection. Csesar  subjugated  the  Gauls,  for  he  made 
them  subjects  to  the  Roman  empire ; 

O  fav'rite  virgin,  that  hast  warm'd  the  breast 
Whose  sov'rdgn  dictates  subjugate  the  east.    Paioa. 

Alexander  subdued  the  Indian  nations,  who  revolted 
after  his  departure ; 

Thy  son  ^nor  is  th'  appointed  season  far,) 

In  Italy  shall  v/aste  successful  war. 

Till,  aner  every  toe  nibdu'd  the  sun 

Tlirice  through  the  signs  his  annual  race  shall  run. 

Deydbk. 


INVINCIBLE,  UNCONQUERABLE,  INSU- 
PERABLE, INSURMOUNTABLE. 

Invincible  signifies  not  to  be  vanquished  (v.  To 
conquer) :  u/nconquerable,  not  to  be  conquered :  in- 
superable, not  to  be  overcome :  insurmountable,  not 
to  be  surmounted.  Persons  or  things  are  in  the  strict 
sense  invincible  which  can  withstand  all  force ;  but  as 
in  this  sense  nothing  created  can  be  termed  invincible, 
the  term  is  employed  to  express  strongly  whatever  can 
withstand  human  force  in  general :  on  this  ground  the 
Spaniards  termed  their  Armada  invkiciUe;  '  The 
Americans  believed  at  first,  that  while  cherished  by 
the  parental  beams  of  the  sun,  the  Spaniards  were  irt- 
vincible.''  Robertson.  The  qualities  of  the  mind  are 
termed  unconquerable  when  they  are  not  to  be  gained 
over  or  brought  imder  the  control  of  one^s  own  reason, 
or  the  judgement  of  another :  hence  obstinacy  is  with 
propriety  denominated  unconquerable  which  will  jdeld 
to  no  foreign  influence ;  '  The  mind  of  an  ungrate- 
ful person  is  unconquerable  by  that  which  conquera 
all  things  else,  even  by  love  itself.^  South.  The 
particular  disposition  of  uie  mind  or  turn  of  thinking 
IS  termed  insuperable,  inasmuch  as  it  baffles  our  re- 
solution or  wishes  to  have  it  altered :  an  aversion  is 
imuperable  which  no  reasoning  or  endeavour  on  our 
own  part  can  overcome ;  '  To  this  literary  word  (me- 
taphysics) I  have  an  insuperable  aversion.  Beattie. 
Things  are  denominated  insurmountable,  inasmuch 
as  they  baffle  one''8  skill  or  efforts  to  get  over  them,  or 
put  tnem  out  of  one's  way :  an  ^stacle  is  insur- 
mountable which  in  the  nature  of  things  is  irremove- 
able ;  <  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  while  one  is 
plagued  with  acquaintance  at  the  comer  of  every 
street,  real  friends  should  be  separated  from  each 
other  by  insurmountable  bars.''  Gibbon.  Some  people 
have  an  insuperable  antipathy  to  certain  anunak; 
some  persons  are  of  so  modest  and  timid  a  characttf, 
that  the  necessity  of  addressing  strangers  is  with  them 
an  insuperable  objection  to  usmg  any  endeavours  for 
their  own  advancement ;  the  difficulties  which  Colum- 
bus had  to  encounter  in  his  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  would  have  appeared  insurmountable  to  any 
mind  less  determined  and  persevering. 
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SUBJECT,  SUBORDINATE,  INFERIOR, 
SUBSERVIENT. 

Subject,  in  Latin  aubjecttu,  participle  of  aubjicio 
m  sub  and  jacio  to  throw  under,  signines  thrown  and 
cast  under;  subordinate,  compounded  of  sub  and 
otder,  BSgnifies  to  be  in  an  order  that  is  under  others ; 
inferior,  in  Latin  inferior,  comparative  of  inferus 
low,  which  probably  comes  from  infero  to  cast  into, 
because  ve  are  cast  into  places  that  are  low ;  sub- 
servient, compounded  of  sub  and  aervio,  signifies 
sexring  under  something  else. 

These  terms  may  either  eiqpress  the  relation  of  per- 
■ons  to  persons,  or  of  things  to  persons  and  things. 
Subject  m  the  first  case  respects  the  exercise  of  power; 
sabordmate  is  said  of  the  station  and  office ;  inferior, 
cither  of  a  man^s  outward  circumstances  or  of  his 
merits  and  qualifications ;  subservient,  of  one's  relative 
services  to  another,  but  mostly  in  a  bad  sense.  A&- 
cording  to  the  law  of  nature,  a  child  should  be  subject 
to  his  parents ;  according  to  the  law  of  God  and  man 
he  must  be  subject  to  nis  prince ;  *  Esau  was  never 
subject  to  Jacob,  but  founded  a  distinct  people,  and 

Ervemment,  and  was  himself  prince  over  them.'' 
ocKE.  The  good  order  of  society  cannot  be  rightly 
maintained  unless  there  be  some  to  act  in  a  subordi- 
nate capacity ;  '  Whether  dark  presages  of  the  night 
proceed  from  any  latent  power  or  the  soul,  during  her 
abstraction,  or  from  any  operation  of  subordinate 
i|nrit8,  has  been  a  dispute.'  Addison.  Men  of  in- 
ferior talent  have  a  part  to  act  which,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, is  of  no  less  importance  than  that  which  is  sus- 
tained by  men  of  the  highest  endowments ;  '  A  great 
person  gets  more  by  obliging  his  inferior  than  by  dis- 
daining him.'  SoTTTH.  Men  of  no  principle  or  cha- 
racter will  be  most  subservient  to  the  base  piurposes  of 
those  who  pay  them  best ;  '  Wicked  spirits  may  by 
dieir  conning,  carry  farther  in  a  seeming  confederacy 
4K  subserviency  to  the  designs  of  a  good  angel.' 
Dktdkm.  It  is  the  part  of  the  prince  to  protect  the 
subject,  and  of  the  subject  to  love  and  nonor  the 
prince ;  it  is  the  part  of  die  exalted  to  treat  the  subor- 
iUnate  with  indulgence ;  and  of  the  latter  to  show 
respect  to  those  under  whom  they  are  placed ;  it  is  the 
part  of  the  superior  to  instruct,  assist,  and  encourage 
the  inferior ;  it  is  the  part  of  the  latter  to  be  willing 
4o  kam,  ready  to  obey,  and  prompt  to  execute.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  any  one  to  act  the  degrading  part 
of  beii^  subservient  to  another. 

In  the  second  instance  subject  preserves  t^e  same 
cense  as  before,  particularly  when  it  expresses  the  rela- 
tion of  things  to  persons ;  subordinate  designates  the 
degree  of  refative  nnportance  between  things :  inferiwr 
dedgnates  every  circumstance  which  can  render  things 
comparatively  m^her  or  lower ;  subservieHt  designates 
the  relative  udhty  ci  things  under  certain  circum- 
jtanees,  but  seldom  in  the  bad  sense.  All  creatures 
we  subject  to  man ;  *  Contemplate  the  world  as  sub- 
ject to  1^  Divine  dominion.'  Blaxk.  Matters  of 
suUrHmate  conaderation  ought  to  be  entirely  set  out 


of  the  question,  when  any  grand  object  is  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  <  The  idea  of  pain  in  its  highest  degree  i* 
much  stronger  than  the  highest  degree  of  pkasure, 
and  preserves  the  same  superiority  through  all  the 
subordinate  gradations.'  Bubke.  Things  of  inferior 
value  must  necessarily  sell  for  an  inferior  price ;  *  I 
can  myself  remember  the  time  when  in  respect  of 
music  our  reigning  taste  was  in  many  degrees  inferior 
to  the  French.'  Shaftesbuey.  There  is  nothing  so 
insignificant  but  it  may  be  made  subservient  to  some 

Eurpose ;  '  Though  a  writer  may  be  wrong  himself, 
e  may  chance  to  make  his  errors  subservient  to  the 
cause  of  truth.'  Bubke.  The  word  subject  when  ex- 
pressing the  relation  of  things  to  things  has  the  mean- 
ing of  liable,  as  in  the  following  article. 


SUBJECT,  LIABLE,  EXPOSED, 
OBNOXIOUS. 

Subject  is  here  considered  as  expresong  the  relation 
of  things  to  things  in  distinction  from  its  signification 
in  the  preceding  article ;  liable,  compounded  of  lie 
and  able,  signines  ready  to  lie  near  or  he  under ;  ex- 
posed, in  Latin  earpositus,  participle  of  eaporu),  com- 
pounded of  ev  and  pono,  signifies  set  out,  set  within 
the  view  or  reach;  obnomious,  in  Latin  obnoaiius, 
compoimded  of  ob  and  noa!ia  mischief,  signifies  in 
the  way  of  mischief 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  those  circumstances 
in  human  life  by  which  we  are  affected  independentiy 
of  our  own  choice.  Direct  necessity  is  included  in 
the  term  subject ;  whatever  we  are  obliged  to  suffer, 
that  we  are  subject  to;  we  may  apply  remedies  to  re- 
move die  evil,  but  often  in  vain ;  *  The  devout  man 
aspires  after  some  principles  of  more  perfect  felicity 
which  shall  not  be  subject  to  change  or  decay.'  Blaik. 
Liable  conveys  more  the  idea  of  casualties ;  we  may 
suffer  that  which  we  are  liable  to,  but  we  may  also 
escape  the  evil  if  we  are  careful ;  '  The  sinner  is  not 
only  liable  to  that  disappointment  of  success  which  so 
often  frustrates  all  the  designs  of  men,  but  liable  to  a 
disappointment  still  more  cruel,  of  being  successful 
and  miserable  at  once.'  Blaib.  Exposed  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  passive  state  into  which  we  may  be  brought 
either  thro«;^h  our  own  means  or  tlmragh  the  instru- 
mentality of  others;  we  are  exposed  to  that  which  we 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  keep  off  from  ourselves ;  it 
is  frequently  not  in  our  power  to  guard  against  the 
evil; 

On  the  bare  eatth  expos' d  he  Hee, 

Witk  aot  a  friend  to  eioee  bis  eyes.    Pbybkn. 

Obnoxious  conveys  the  idea  of  a  state  faito  which  we 
have  altogether  brought  ourselves;  we  may  avoid 
bringing  ourselves  into  the  state,  bat  we  cannot  avoid 
the  consequences  which  wiU  ensue  fi'om  being  thus 
involved ; 

And  much  he  blames  the  softness  of  his  mind, 
OftnonoM  to  the  charms  of  woman  kind.    DavMir. 
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We  are  subject  to  diBease,  or  subject  to  death ;  this 
is  the  irrevocable  law  of  ovir  nature:  tender  people 
ate  liable  to  catch  cold ;  all  persons  are  liable  to  make 
mistakes :  a  jperson  is  exposed  to  insults  who  provokes 
the  anger  of  a  low-bred  man :  a  minister  sometimes 
renders  himself  obnoxious  to  the  people,  that  is,  puts 
himself  in  the  way  of  their  animosity. 

To  subject  and  expose,  as  verbs,  are  taken  in  the 
Bftme  sense :  a  person  subjects  himself  to  impertinent 
freedoms  by  descending  to  indecent  familiarities  with 
his  inferiors ;    '  If  the  vessels  yield,  it  subjects  the 

Eirson  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  an  erroneous  circu- 
tion.''  Abbuthnot.     He  exposes  himself  to  the  de- 
rision of  his  equals  by  an  aifectation  of  superiority ; 

Who  here 

Will  envy  whom  the  highest  place  exposes 
Foremost  to  stand  against  the  Thunderer's  aim. 

Milton. 


OBNOXIOUS,  OFFENSIVE. 

Obnoxunis,ftom  the  intensive  syllableo&and  noxious, 
signifies  exceedingly  noxious  and  causing  offence,  or 
else  liable  to  offence  from  others  by  reason  of  its 
noxiousness ;  offensive  signifies  simply  liable  to  give 
offence.  Obnoxious  is,  therefore,  a  much  more  com- 
prehensive term  than  offensive ;  for  an  obnoxious  man 
both  suffers  from  others  and  causes  siifferings  to  others : 
an  obnoxious  man  is  one  whom  others  seek  to  ex- 
clude; an  offensive  man  may  possibly  be  endured: 
gross  vices,  or  particularly  odious  qualities,  make  a 
man  obnoaious;  '  I  must  have  leave  to  be  grateful 
to  any  one  who  serves  me,  let  him  be  ever  so  obnoxi- 
ous to  any  party.'  Pope.  Rude  manners  and  perverse 
tempers,  make  men  offensive ;  '  The  understanding 
is  often  drawn  bv  the  will  and  the  affections  from 
fixing  its  contemplation  on  an  offensive  truth.'  South. 
A  man  is  obnoxious  to  many,  and  offensive  to  indivi- 
duals :  a  man  of  loose  Jacobinical  principles  will  be 
obnoxious  to  a  society  of  loyalists ;  a  child  may  make 
himself  offensive  to  his  friends. 


TO  HUMBLE,  HUMILIATE,  DEGRADE. 

Humble  and  humiliate  signify  to  make  humble  or 
bring  low ;  degrade  has  the  same  signification  as  g^ven 
under  Abase. 

Humble  is  commonly  used  as  the  act  either  of  per- 
sons or  things :  a  person  may  humble  himself  or  he 
ma^  be  humbied :  humiliate  is  employed  to  charac- 
terize things ;  a  thing  is  humiliating  or  an  humilia- 
iion.  No  man  humbles  himself  by  the  acknowledge* 
mentof  afault; 

Deep  horror  seizes  ev'ry  human  breast, 
Thdr  pride  is  humbled,  and  their  fear  confess'd. 

Dkydbv. 

It  is  a  axeit  humiliation  for  a  person  to  be  dependant 
OB  .tnotuer  for  a  living  when  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 


obtain  it  for  himself;  *  A  long  habit  of  humiliation 
does  not  seem  a  very  good  pre^ative  to  manly  and 
vigorous  sentiments.'  Bubke.  To  humble  is  to  bring 
down  to  the  ground ;  it  supposes  a  certain  eminence, 
either  created  by  the  mind,  or  really  existing  in  the 
outward  circumstances:  to  degrade  is  to  let  down 
lower ;  it  supposes  steps  for  ascending  or  descending. 
He  who  is  most  elevated  in  his  own  esteem  may  be 
most  humbled ;  misfortunes  may  humble  the  proudest 
conqueror ; 

The  mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  empire. 

The  nurse  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  gods. 

That  humbled  the  proud  tyrants  of  the  earth.  Addisok. 

He  who  is  most  elevated  in  the  esteem  of  others,  may 
be  the  most  degraded ;  envy  is  ever  on  the  alert  to 
degrade ;  '  Who  but  a  tyrant  (a  name  expressive  of 
every  thing  which  can  vitiate  and  degrade  human 
natiue)  could  think  of  seizing  on  the  property  of  men 
unaccused  and  unheard?'  Burke.  A  lesson  in  the 
school  of  adversity  is  humbling  to  one  who  has  known 
nothing  but  prosperity :  terms  of  peace  are  humili- 
ating :  low  vices  are  peculiarly  degrading  to  a  man 
of  rank. 


HUMBLE,  LOWLY,  LOW. 

Humble  (v.  Humble,  modest)  is  here  compared 
with  the  other  terms  as  it  respects  both  persons  and 
things.  A  person  is  said  to  be  humble  on  account  of 
the  state  of^  his  mind ;  he  is  said  to  be  lawhf  and  low 
either  on  account  of  his  mind  or  his  outward  circum- 
stances. A  humble  person  is  so  in  his  principles  and 
in  his  conduct ;  a  lowly  person  is  so  in  the  tone  of  his 
feelings,  or  in  his  station  and  walk  of  life ;  a  low 
person  is  so  either  in  his  sentiments,  in  his  actions,  or 
m  his  rank  and  condition. 

Humility  should  form  a  part  of  the  character,  as  it 
is  opposed  to  arrogance  and  assumption ;  it  is  most 
consistent  with  the  fallibility  of  our  nature  ; 

Sleep  is  a  god  too  proud  to  wait  m  palaces. 
And  yet  so  humble  too  as  not  to  scorn 
The  meanest  country  cottages.    Cowley. 

Lowliness  should  form  a  part  of  our  temper,  as  it  is 

opposed  to  an  aspiring  and  lofty  mind ;  it  is  most  con- 
sistent with  the  temper  of  our  Saviour,  who  was  meek 
and  lowly  of  mind ; 

Where  purple  violets  lurk. 
With  all  the  lowh/  children  of  the  shade.    Thomsor. 

The  humble  and  lowly  are  always  taken  in  a  good 
sense  ;  but  the  low  either  in  a  bad  or  an  indifferent 
sense.  A  lowly  man,  whether  as  it  respects  his  mind 
or  his  condition,  is  so  without  any  moral  debasement ; 
but  a  man  who  is  low  in  his  condition  is  likewise  con- 
ceived to  be  low  in  his  habits  and  his  aendments, 
which  is  being  near  akin  to  the  vicious.  The  same 
distinction  is  preserved  in  applying  these  terms  to  in* 
animate  or  spiritual  objects.    A  hwiMe  roof,  it  hmmbh 
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office,  a  hutrMe  station,  are  associated  with  the  highest 
nuxal  worth ; 

The  example  of  the  heavenly  lark. 

Thy  fellow  poet,  Cowley,  mark ! 

Abore  the  uiet  let  thr  proud  musick  sound, 

Thy  humbU  uest  build  upon  the  ground.    Cowlet. 

A  low  office,  a  low  situation,  a  low  birth,  seem  to  ex- 
clude the  idea  of  worth ; 

To  be  worst. 
The  Unoett,  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune 
Stands  still  in  esperance.    Sraksfeabe. 


HUMBLE,  MODEST,  SUBMISSIVE. 

Humbte^  in  Latin  kumUia  low,  comes  from  humus 
the  ground,  which  is  the  lowest  position ;  modesty  in 
Latin  modeatus,  from  modus  a  measure,  signifies 
keeping  a  measure ;  submissive,  in  Latin  submissus, 
participle  of  submitto,  signifies  put  under. 

These  terms  designate  a  temper  of  mind,  the  re- 
verse cf  self-conceit  or  pride.  The  humble  is  so  with 
regard  to  ourselves  or  others :  modesty  is  that  which 
respects  oursdves  only :  submissiveness  that  which 
respects  others.  A  man  is  humble  from  a  sense  of  his 
comparative  inferiority  to  others  in  point  of  station  and 
outward  circumstances ;  or  he  is  humble  from  a  sense 
of  his  imperfections,  and  a  consciousness  of  not  being 
what  he  ought  to  be ;  'In  God^s  holy  house,  I  pros- 
trate myself  in  the  humblest  and  decentest  way  of 
genuflection  I  can  imagine.''  How£.  A  man  is  modest 
in  as  much  as  he  sets  but  little  value  on  his  qualifica- 
tioQs,  acquirements,  and  endowments ; 

Of  boasting  more  than  of  a  tomb  afraid 

A  B<ddier  should  be  modest  as  a  maid.    YouNO. 

Humility  is  a  painful  sentiment ;  for  when  it  respects 
ethers  it  is  coupled  with  fear,  when  it  respects  our  own 
imworthiness  it  is  coupled  with  sorrow :  modesty  is  a 
peaceful  smtiment ;  it  serves  to  keep  the  whole  mind 
in  due  bounds. 

When  humility  and  modesty  show  themselves  in 
the  outward  conduct,  the  former  bows  itself  down,  the 
latter  skrinks :  a  humble  man  gives  freely  to  others 
from  a  sense  of  their  desert :  a  modest  man  demands 
nothing  for  himsdf,  from  an  unconsciousness  of  desert 
in  himself;  *  Sedition  itself  is  modest  in  the  dawn, 
and  only  toleration  may  be  petitioned,  where  nothing 
less  thap  empire  is  designed.''  SonTa. 

Between  hwnhle  and  submissive  there  is  this  pro- 
minent feature  of  distinction,  that  the  former  marks 
a  temper  of  mind,  the  latter  a  mode  of  action :  the 
iomet  is  therefore  <rften  the  cause  of  the  latter,  but 
not  so  always :  we  may  be  submissive  because  we  ate 
humiie :  Itut  we  may  likewise  be  submissive,  from 
fear,  from  interested  motives,  from  necessity,  from 
duty,  and  the  like ; 

And  potent  Btjahs,  who  themselves  preside 
O'er  realms  of  wide  extent !    But  here  iubmi$rive 
Their  homage  pay ;  alternate  kings  and  slaves ! 

SOMERVILLB. 


And  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  humble  without  being 
submissive,  when  we  are  not  brought  into  coBnezkm 
with  others.  A  man  is  hunible  in  Ms  closet  when  he 
takes  a  review  of  his  sinfulness :  he  is  submissive  to  a 
master  whose  displeasure  he  dreads. 

As  humility  may  display  itself  in  the  outward  con- 
duct, it  approaches  still  nearer  to  subtmssive  in  appli- 
cation :  hence  we  say  a  humble  air,  and  a  submissive 
air ;  the  former  to  denote  a  man's  sense  of  his  own 
comparative  littleness,  the  latter  to  indicate  his  readi- 
ness to  submit  to  the  will  of  another :  a  man  therefore 
carries  his  humble  air  about  with  him  to  all  his  supa- 
rioirs,  nay,  indeed  to  the  world  at  large ;  but  he  puts 
on  his  submissive  air  only  to  the  individual  who  has 
the  power  of  controlling  him.  Upon  the  same  princi- 
ple, if  I  humbly  ask  a  person's  pardon,  or  humbly 
solicit  any  favour,  I  mean  to  express  a  sense  of  my 
own  unworthiness,  compared  with  the  individual  ad- 
dressed :  but  when  a  counsellor  submissively  or  with 
submission  addresses  a  judge  on  the  bench,  it  implies 
his  willingness  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  bench : 
or  if  a  person  submissively  yields  to  the  wishes  of 
another,  it  is  done  with  an  air  that  bespeaks  his  readi- 
ness to  conform  his  actions  to  a  prescribed  rule ; 

She  should  be  humbk,  who  would  please ; 
And  she  must  suffer,  who  can  love.    Paios. 


LOW,  MEAN,  ABJECT. 

Low  (v .  Hv/mble)  is  a  much  stronger  term  thafi  mean ; 
for  what  is  ^oto  stands  more  directly  opposed  to  what 
is  high,  but  what  is  mean  is  intermediate  :  mean,  in 
German  gemein,  &c.  comes  from  the  Latin  communis 
common.  The  low  is  applied  only  to  a  certain  number 
or  description ;  but  mean,  like  common,  is  applicable 
to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind.  A  man  of  low  ex- 
traction faUs  below  the  ordinary  level ;  he  is  opposed 
to  a  nobleman ; 


Had  I  been  bom  a  servant,  my  hw  life 
Had  steady  stood  from  all  these  miseries. 


Randolph. 


A  man  of  mean  birth  does  not  rise  above  the  ordinary 
level ;  he  is  upon  a  level  with  the  majority ; 

For  'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich  ; 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds. 
So  honour  'peareth  in  the  meanett  habit.   Sha.ksfbab£. 

When  employed  to  designate  character,  they  preserve 
the  same  distinction ;  the  low  is  that  which  is  posi- 
tively sunk  in  itsdf ; 

Yet  sometimes  nations  will  decline  so  low 
From  virtue.    Milton. 

But  the  mean  is  that  which  is  comparatively  low,  in 
r^ard  to  the  outward  circumstances  and  relative^con- 
dition  of  the  individual.  Swearing  and  drunkenness 
are  low  vices ;  boxing,  cudgelling,  and  wrestling,  are 
low  games ;  a  misplaced  economy  in  people  of  proper^ 
is  mean;  a  cond^cenaion  to  tnose  who  are  beneatn 
us,  fivr  our  own  petty  advantages  is  meantiess ;  *  We 
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fiut  not  to  please  men,  nor  to  promote  any  mearif 
worldly  interest*  Smalbidgb.  A  man  is  commonly 
low  by  birth,  education,  or  habits ;  but  meanness  is 
a  defect  of  nature  which  sinks  a  person  in  spite  of 
every  external  advantage. 

llie  low  and  mean  are  qualities  whether  of  the  con- 
dition or  the  character :  but  abject  is  a  peculiar  state 
into  which  a  man  is  thrown ;  a  man  is  in  the  course  of 
things  low ;  he  is  voluntarily  mean,  and  involuntarily 
al^fect ;  the  word  abject,  from  the  Latin  abjicio  to  cast 
down,  signifying  literally  brought  very  low.  Lowness 
discovers  itself  in  one's  actions  and  sentiments ;  the 
mean  and  abject  in  one's  spirit ;  the  latter  being  much 
more  powerful  and  oppressive  than  the  former :  the 
mean  man  stoops  in  order  to  get:  the  abject  man 
crawls  in  order  to  submit :  the  lowest  man  will  some- 
times have  a  consciousness  of  what  is  due  to  himself; 
he  will  even  rise  above  his  condition :  the  mean  man 
sacrifices  his  dignity  to  his  convenience ;  he  is  always 
below  himself;  the  abject  man  altogether  forgets  that 
he  has  any  dignity ;  he  is  kept  down  by  the  pressure 
<^  adverse  circumstances.  Tne  condition  of  a  servant 
is  low ;  his  manners,  his  words,  and  his  habits,  will 
be  low  ;  but  by  good  conduct  he  may  elevate  himself  in 
his  sphere  of  life :  a  nobleman  is  in  station  the  reverse 
of  low :  but  if  he  will  stoop  to  the  artifices  practised 
by  the  vulgar  in  order  to  carry  a  point,  we  denominate 
it  mean,  if  it  be  but  trifling ;  otherwise  it  deserves  a 
stronger  epithet.  The  slave  is,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  abject ;  as  he  is  bereft  of  that  quality  which  sets 
man  above  the  brute,  so,  in  his  actions,  he  evinces  no 
higher  impulse  than  what  guides  brutes :  whether  a 
man  be  a  slave  to  another's  will  or  to  any  passion, 
such  as  fear  or  superstition,  he  is  equally  said  to  be 
abject ;  '  There  needs  no  more  be  said  to  extol  the 
excellence  and  power  of  his  (Waller's)  wit,  than  that 
it  was  of  magmtude  enough  to  cover  a  world  of  very 
great  faults,  that  is,  a  narrowness  in  his  nature  to  the 
lowest  degree,  an  t^jectness  and  want  of  courage,  an 
insinuating  and  servile  flattering,'  &c.  Clarekdom. 


lowered  in  his  own  eyes ;  '  The  r^ular  metres  then 
in  use  may  be  reduced,  I  think,  to  four.'  Tyewhitt. 
'  It  would  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me,  that 
any  critic  should  be  found  proof  against  the  beauties 
of  Agamemnon  so  as  to  lower  its  author  to  a  compari* 
son  with  Sophocles  or  Euripides.'  Cumberland. 


TO  REDUCE,  LOWER. 

Reduce  is  to  bring  down,  and  lower  to  make  low  or 
or  lower,  which  proves  the  close  connexion  of  these 
words  in  their  original  meaning ;  it  is,  however,  only 
in  their  improper  appUcation  uiat  they  have  any  fmr- 
ther  connexion.  Reatice  is  used  in  the  sense  of  lessen, 
when  applied  to  number,  quantity,  price,  &c.;  lower  is 
used  in  tne  same  sense  when  appbed  to  price,  demands, 
terms,  &c. :  the  former,  however,  occurs  in  cases  where 
circumstances  as  well  as  persons  are  concerned ;  the 
latter  only  in  cases  where  persons  act :  the  price  of 
com  is  reduced  by  means  of  importation ;  a  person 
bnoars  his  price  or  ids  demand  when  he  finds  them  too 
high.  As  a  moral  quality,  the  former  is  much  stronger 
tban  the  latter :  a  man  is  said  to  be  reduced  to  an  ab- 
ject condition ;  but  to  be  lowered  in  the  estimation  of 
others,  to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery,  to  be 


BASE,  VILE,  MEAN, 

Base,  in  French  bas  low,  from  the  Latin  basis  the 
foimdation  or  lowest  part,  is  the  most  directly  opposed 
to  the  elevated ;  vile,  m  French  vU,  Latin  vilis,  Greek 
faSMf,  worthless,  of  no  account,  is  literally  opposed  to 
the  worthy ;  mean  and  middle,  ^om  the  Latin  medius, 
signify  moderate,  not  elevated,  of  httle  value. 

Base  is  a  stronger  term  than  vile,  and  vile  than 
mean.  Base  marks  a  high  degree  of  moral  turpitude : 
vUe  and  mean  denote  in  diflerent  degrees  the  want  of 
all  value  or  esteem.  What  is  base  excites  our  abhor- 
rence, what  is  vile  provokes  disgust,  what  is  mean 
awakens  contempt.  Ba^e  is  opposed  to  magnanimous; 
vUe  to  noble ;  mean  to  generous.  Ingratitude  is 
base ;  it  does  violence  to  the  best  afiections  of  our 
nature :  flattery  is  vHe ;  it  violates  truth  in  the  grossest 
manner  for  the  lowest  purposes  of  gain ;  compliances 
are  mean  which  are  derogatory  to  the  rank  or  dignity 
of  the  individual. 

The  base  character  violates  the  strongest  moral 
obligations ;  the  vile  character  blends  low  and  despic- 
able arts  with  his  vices ;  the  mean  character  acts  in- 
consistently with  his  honour  or  respectability.  De- 
pravity or  mind  dictates  base  conduct ;  lowness  of 
sentiment  or  disposition  leads  to  vileness;  a  selfish 
temper  engenders  meanness.  The  schodmaster  of 
Falerii  was  guilty  of  the  basest  treachery  in  surrender- 
ing his  helpless  charge  to  the  enemy;  the  Roman 
feneral,  therefore,  with  true  nobleness  of  mind  treated 
im  as  a  vile  malefactor :  sycophants  are  in  the  habits 
of  practising  every  mean  artifice  to  obtain  favor. 

The  more  elevated  a  person's  rank,  the  ^eater  is 
his  baseness  who  abuses  his  influence  to  the  injury  of 
those  who  repose  confidence  in  him ; 

Seems  the  ba*e  earth  and  crowd  below. 

And  with  a  soaring  wing  still  mounts  on  high* 

Creech. 

The  lower  the  rank  of  the  individual,  and  the  more 
atrocious  his  conduct,  the  viler  is  his  character : 

That  all  the  petty  kings  him  envy'd. 
And  worshipp'd  be  like  him  and  deify'd. 
Of  courtly  sycophants  and  caitiff  vile. 

Gilbert  West. 

The  more  respectable  the  station  of  the  person,  and 
the  more  extended  his  wealth,  the  greater  is  his  mean- 
ness when  he  descends  to  practices  fitted  only  for  his 
inferiors;  *  There  is  hardly  a  spirit  upon  earth  so 
mean  and  contracted  as  to  centre  all  regrards  on  its 
own  interest  exclusive  of  the  rest  m  mankind.' 
Berkeley. 
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MODEST,  BASHFUL,  DIFFIDENT. 

Modest,  in  Latin  modetttts,  firom  modus  a  measure, 
signifies  setting  a  measure,  and  in  this  case  setting 
a  measure  to  one^s  estimate  of  one^s  self;  bashful 
•ignifies  ready  to  be  abashed;  diffident,  from  the 
I^tin  diffido,  or  dis  privatire,  and  Jido  to  trust,  sig- 
nifies literally  not  trusting,  and  in  this  case  not  trust- 
ing to  one's  self. 

Modesty  is  a  habit  or  principle  of  the  mind ;  hash- 
fulness  is  a  state  of  feeling :  modesty  is  at  all  times 
becoming ;  bashfulness  is  only  becoming  in  females, 
or  very  young  persons,  in  the  presence  of  theb  supe- 
riors :  modesty  discovers  itself  in  the  absence  of  every 
thing  assuming,  whether  in  look,  word,  or  action ; 


Her  face,  as  in  a  nymph  display'd 
A  fair  fierce  boy,  or  in  a  boy  betray'd 
The  blushing  beauties  of  a  modett  maid. 


Dktden. 


B€uMuine8S  betrays  itself  by  a  downcast  look,  and  a 
timid  air':  a  modest  deportment  is  always  commend- 
aUe ;  a  bashful  temper  is  not  desirable ;  '  Mere  hash- 
fulness,  without  merit,  is  awkwardness.''  Addibom. 
Modesty  does. not  necessarily  discover  itself  by  any 
external  mark ;  but  bashfulness  always  shows  itseu 
in  the  manner;  *  A  man  truly  modest  is  as  much  so 
when  he  is  alone  as  in  company.'  Budgell. 

Modesty  is  a  proper  distrust  of  ourselves ;  diffidence 
is  a  culpable  distrust.  Modesty,  though  opposed  to 
assurance,  is  not  incompatible  with  a  confidence  in 
ourselves ;  diffidence  alt<^ther  unmans  a  person,  and 
disqualifies  hun  for  his  duty :  a  person  is  generally 
modest  in  the  display  of  his  talents  to  others ;  but  a 
diffldent  man  cannot  turn  his  talents  to  their  proper 
use;  *  Diffidence  and  presiunption  both  arise  firom  the 
want  of  knowing,  or  rather  endeavouring  to  know,  our- 
selves.' Steele. 


PATIENCE,  RESIGNATION,  ENDURANCE. 

Patience  applies  to  any  troubles  or  pains  whatever, 
small  or  great ;  resignation  is  employed  only  for  those 
of  great  moment,  in  which  our  dearest  interests  are 
concerned :  patience  when  compared  with  resignation 
is  somewhat  negative;  it  consists  in  the  abstaining 
from  all  complamt  or  indication  of  what  one  suffers : 
but  resignation  consists  in  a  positive  sentiment  of  con- 
formity to  the  existing  circmnstances,  be  they  what 
they  may.  There  are  perpetual  occurrences  which 
are  apt  to  harass  the  temper,  unless  one  regards  them 
with  patience ;  *  Though  the  duty  of  patience  and 
subjection,  where  men  suffer  wrongfully,  might  pos- 
sibly be  of  some  force  in  those  times  of  darkness ;  yet 
mooem  Christianity  teaches  that  then  only  men  are 
bound  to  suffer  when  they  are  not  able  to  resist.' 
South.  The  misfortunes  of  some  men  are  of  so  cala- 
mitous a  nature,  that  if  they  have  not  acquired  the 
resignation  of  Christians,  they  must  inevitably  sink 
under  them  ;  '  My  mother  is  m  that  dispirited  state 
of  resignation  wmch  is  the  effect  of  a  long  life,  and 
the  loss  of  what  is  dear  to  us.'  Pope. 

Patience  appUes  only  to  the  evils  that  actually 
hang  over  \is ;  but  there  is  a  resignation  connected 
with  a  firm  trust  in  Providence  which  extends  its  views 
to  futurity,  and  prepares  us  for  the  worst  that  may 
happen. 

As  patience  lies  in  the  manner  and  temper  of  suffer- 
ing, and  endurance  in  the  act ;  we  may  have  en- 
durance and  not  patience :  for  we  may  have  much  to 
endure  and  consequently  endurance:  but  if  we  do 
not  endure  it  with  an  easy  mind  and  without  the  dis- 
turbance of  our  looks  and  words,  we  have  not  patience: 
on  the  other  hand  we  may  have  patience  but  not 
endurance :  for  our  patience  laay  be  exercised  by 
momentary  trifles,  which  are  not  sufficiently  great  or 
lasting  to  constitute  endurance ; 

There  was  never  yet  pliilosopher 

That  could  endure  the  tooth-ache  patiently. 

Shakspeare. 


PASSIVE,  SUBMISSIVE. 

Passive,  in  Latin  passivus  firom  patior,  and  the 
Greek  maiiw  to  suffer,  signifying  disposed  to  suffer, 
w  mostly  taken  in  the  bad  sense  of  siuFering  indignity 
fircHn  another ;  submissive  (v.  Humble)  is  mostly  taken 
in  a  good  sense  for  submitting  to  another,  or  suffer- 
ing one's  self  to  be  directed  by  another ;  to  be  passive 
therefore  is  to  be  submissive  to  an  improper  degree. 

When  men  attempt  unjustly  to  enforce  obedience 
from  a  mere  love  of  rule,  it  betrays  a  want  of  proper 
spirit  to  be  passive,  or  to  submit  quietly  to  the  imposi- 
ti<m ;  <  I  know  that  we  are  supposed  (by  the  French 
revolutionists)  a  dull,  sluggish  race,  rendered  passive 
by  finding  our  situation  tolerable.'  Bceke.  When 
men  lawfully  enforce  obedience,  it  is  none  but  the 
nnruly  and  self-willed  who  will  not  be  submissive ; 

He  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beau^  and  nbmiuive  channs, 
Smfl'd  with  superior  love.    Milton. 


PATIENT,  PASSIVE. 


Patient  comes  from  patiens,  the  active  participle  of 
patior  to  suffer ;  passive  comes  from  the  passive  par- 
ticiple of  the  same  verb  ;  hence  the  difference  between 
the  words :  patient  signifies  suffering  from  an  active 
principle,  a  determination  to  suffer ;  passive  signifies 
suffered  or  acted  upon  for  want  of  power  to  prevent. 
The  former,  therefore,  is  always  taken  in  an  indifferent 
or  good  sense;  the  latter  in  an  indifferent  or  bad 
sense.  When  physically  applied  patient  denotes  the 
act  of  receiving  impressions  from  external  agents ; 
'  Wheat,  which  is  the  best  sort  of  grain,  of  which  the 
purest  bread  b  made,  is  patient  of  heat  and  cold.' 
Kay.  Passive  implies  the  state  of  bemg  acted  upon 
by  external  agents ; 

High  above  the  (p?ound 

Tlidr  march  was,  and  tne  pauive  air  upbore 

Thdr  nimble  tread.    Milton. 
a2 
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In  the  moral  aj^lieation  the  ifistinction  is  the  same ; 
but  patience  is  always  a  virtue,  as  it  signifies  the 
suffering  quietly  that  which  cannot  be  remedied ;  as 
there  are  many  such  evils  incident  to  our  condition,  it 
has  been  made  one  of  the  first  Christian  duties :  pas- 
siveneaa  is  considered  as  a  weakness,  if  not  a  vice ;  it  is 
the  enduring  that  firom  others  which  we  ought  not  to 
endure. 


TO  SUFFER,  BEAR,  ENDURE,  SUPPORT, 

Stiffer,  in  Latin  suffero,  compounded  of  »m6  and 
fero,  signifies  bearing  up  or  firm  underneath ;  bearj 
in  Saxon  baran,  old  German  beran,  Latin  paHo,  and 
Hebrew  Ria  to  create;  endure,  in  Latin  induro^ 
signifies  to  harden  or  be  hardened ;  support,  from  the 
Latin  atib  and  porta,  signifies  to  carry  up  or  to  carry 
from  underneath  ourselves,  or  to  receive  the  weight. 

To  suffer  is  a  passive  and  involuntary  act ;  it  denotes 
simply  the  being  a  receiver  of  evil ;  it  is  therefore  the 
condition  of  our  being:  to  bear  is  positive  and  voluntary ; 
it  denotes  the  manner  in  which  we  receive  the  evil. 
'  Man,'  says  the  Psalmist,  '  is  bom  to  stiffhing  as  the 
sparks  fly  upwards ; '  hence  the  necessi^  for  us  to 
learn  to  bear  all  the  numerous  and  diversified  evils  to 
which  we  are  obnoxious ;  <  Let  a  man  be  brought  into 
some  such  severe  and  trying  situation  as  fixes  the  at- 
tention of  the  pubhc  on  Us  behaviour.  The  first 
Suestion  which  we  put  concerning  him  is  not,  what 
^  oes  he  si^er  ?  but,  how  does  he  bear  it  ?  If  we 
judge  him  to  be  composed  and  firm,  resigned  to  pro- 
vidence, and  supported  by  conscious  mtegrity,  hig 
character  rises,  and  his  miseries  lessen  in  our  view.' 
Blaib. 

To  bear  is  a  sii^le  act  of  the  resolution,  and  relates 
only  to  common  ffls ;  we  bear  disappointments  and 
crosses :  to  endure  is  a  continued  andl^powerfid  act  of 
the  mind ;  we  endure  severe  and  lasting  pains  both  of 
body  and  mind ;  we  endure  hunger  and  cold ;  we 
endure  provocations  and  aggravations ;  it  is  a  making 
ourselves,  by  our  own  act,  msensible  to  external  evils ; 
'  How  miserable  his  state  who  is  condemned  to  endure 
at  once  the  pangs  of  guilt  and  the  vexations  of  cala- 
mity.' Blaie.  The  first  object  of  education  should 
be  to  accustom  children  to  bear  contradictions  and 
crosses,  that  they  may  afterwards  be  enabled  to  endure 
every  trial  and  misery. 

To  bear  and  enatvre  signify  to  receive  becomingly 
the  weight  of  what  befals  ourselves :  to  support  sig- 
nifies to  bear  either  our  own  or  another's  evils ;  for  we 
may  either  support  ourselves,  or  be  suppm-ted  by 
others :  but  in  this  latter  case  we  bear  from  the  capa- 
city which  is  within  ourselves :  but  we  support  our- 
selves by  foreign  tad,  that  is,  by  the  consolations  of 
religion,  the  participation  and  condolence  of  Mends, 
and  the  Bke.  As  the  body  may  be  early  and  gradu- 
afiy  trained  to  bear  cold,  hunger,  and  pain,  untd  it  is 
enabled  to  endure  even  excruciating  agonies :  so  may 
the  mind  be  brought,  from  bearing  the  roughnesses 
of  others'  tempen  with  equanimity,  or  the  tu^tleasant- 
nesses  which  duly  occur  wWh  pwtienoe,  «o  mdure  the 


utmost  scorn  and  provocation  which  human  malice  can 
invent :  but  whatever  a  person  may  bear  or  endure  of 
personal  inconvenience,  there  are  sufferings  arising 
nrom  the  wounded  affections  of  the  heart  wMch  by  no 
efforts  of  our  own  we  shall  be  enabled  to  support :  in 
such  moments  we  feel  the  unspeakable  value  of  reli- 
^on,  which  puts  us  in  possession  of  the  means  of  «up- 
porting  every  sublunary  pain ; 

With  inward  consolations  recompens'd 
And  oft  ti^oported.    Milton. 

The  words  stfffh"  and  endure  are  said  only  of  per- 
sons and  personal  matters  ;  to  bear  and  support  are 
said  also  of  things,  signifying  to  receive  a  weurht :  in 
this  case  they  differ  prmcipally  in  the  degree  of  weight 
received.  To  bear  is  said  of  any  weight,  large  or 
small,  and  either  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
weight;  support  is  said  of  a  great  weignt  and  the 
whMe  weight.  The  beams  or  the  fomtdation  bear  the 
weight  of  a  house ;  but  the  pillars  upon  which  it  is 
raised,  or  against  which  it  leans,  support  the  weight. 


OBEDIENT,  SUBMISSIVE,  OBSEQUIOUS. 

Obedient  signifies  ready  to  obey,  and  submissive  the 
disposition  to  submit ;  obsequious,  in  Latin  obsequiua, 
firom  obsequor,  or  the  intensive  «6  and  sequor  to  fol- 
low, signifies  following  diligently,  or  with  intensity  of 
mind. 

One  is  obedient  to  the  command,  submissive  to  the 
power  or  the  will,  obsequious  to'^the  person.  06e> 
dience  is  alwajrs  taken  in  a  good  sense;  ote  ought 
always  to  be  obedient  where  obedience  is  doe :  sub- 
mission  is  relatively  good ;  it  may,  however,  be  indif- 
ferent or  bad ;  one  may  be  submissive  firom  interested 
motives,  or  meaniKss  of  spirit,  which  is  a  base  kind 
of  submission  ;  but  to  be  sTtbmissive  for  conscience' 
sake  is  the  bovmden  duty  of  a  Christian :  obsequious- 
ness is  never  good ;  it  is  an  excesdve  concern  about 
the  will  of  aaother,  which  has  always  interest  for  its 
end. 

Obedience  is  a  course  of  conduct  conformable  either 
to  some  specific  rule,  or  the  express  will  of  another ; 
si^>mi8sion  is  often  a  personal  act,  immediately  di- 
rected to  the  individual.  We  show  our  obedience  to 
the  law  by  avoiding  the  bretkch  of  it ;  we  show  our 
ebedienee  to  ^  will  of  God,  or  of  our  parent,  by 
making  that  will  the  rule  of  our  life ;  '  The  dbsdienee 
of  men  is  t«  imitate  the  obedience  of  angels,  and 
rational  beings  on  earth  are  to  live  unto  God  as  ra- 
tional beings  in  heaven  live  unto  him.'  Law.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  show  submission  to  the  person  of  the 
mc^trate ;  we  adopt  a  atdimissive  deportment  by  a 
doimcast  look  and  a  bent  body  ; 

Her  at  his  feet,  nbmimve  in  Aatms, 

He  thus  with  peaoeAil  wwds  npnds'd.    MiLt«H. 

Obedience  is  founded  upon  principle,  and  cannot  be 

feigned ; 

In  vain  flidu  bidrt  me  to  forbear. 
Obedience  were  rebellion  here.    Cowlbt. 
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Submiasion  is  a  partial  bendine  to  another,  «hi<li  it 
easily  affected  in  our  outward  benaviour ; 

In  all  mbmittion  and  humility, 

York  doth  present  himself  unto  your  highness. 

Shaksfeaeb. 

Tbe  undeiManding  and  the  heart  produce  the  obe- 
diatee ;  but  force,  or  the  necessity  of  circumstances, 
gire  rise  to  the  at^bmiagion. 

Obedience  and  aubmiamon  suppose  a  restraint  oa 
one^s  own  will,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  accordance 
with  that  of  another ;  but  cibaequiouaneaa  is  the  con- 
sulting the  will  or  pleasure  of  another :  we  are  cibe- 
4imt  frnn  a  sense  of  ^ht ; 

What  gen'rous  Greek,  obedient  to  thy  word. 

Shall  Ktm  an  ambush,  or  shall  Uft  the  swori.    Pope. 

We  are  aubmiaaive  from  a  sense  of  necessity ;  '  The 
natives  (of  Britain)  disarmed,  diroirited,  and  aubmia' 
aive,  had  lost  all  desire,  and  even  idea,  of  their  former 
liberty.''  Hume.  We  are  obaequioua  from  a  desire  of 
saining  &Tor ;  '  Adore  not  so  the  rising  son,  that  you 
forget  the  father,  who  raised  you  to  this  height ;  nor 
be  you  ao  obaequioua  to  die  fitther,  that  you  give  just 
cause  to  the  son  to  suspect  that  you  neglect  him.'' 
Bacon.  A  lore  of  God  is  fe^owed  by  obedience  to 
his  will ;  they  are  ccHncident  sentiments  that  recipro- 
cally act  on  each  other,  so  as  to  serve  the  cause  <^ 
virtue :  a  aiAmiaaine  conduct  is  at  the  worst  an  invo. 
luntary  sacr^ce  of  our  independence  to  our  fears  or 
necessities,  the  evil  of  which  is  confined  principally  to 
the  individual  who  makes  the  sacrifice ;  but  obaequi- 
numeaa  is  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  all  that  is  noble  in 
man  to  base  gun,  tne  evil  of  which  extends  far  and 
wide :  the  aubmiaaioe  man,  however  mean  he  may  be 
in  himself,  does  not  contribute  to  the  vices  of  others ; 
but  the  obaequioua  man  has  no  scope  for  his  paltry 
talent,  but  among  the  weak  and  wicked,  whose  weak- 
ness he  profits  by,  and  whose  wickedness  he  encou- 
rages. 


DUTIFUL,  OBEDIENT,  RESPECTFUL. 

thtt^  flignifies  fdl  of  a  sense  of  duty,  or  fiill  of 
what  bekoM  to  duty ;  iibedient,  ready  to  obey  y  re- 
aptttful,  fall  of  respect. 

The  obedient  and  reapectful  are  but  modes  of  the 
dutifitl:  wc  may  be  dutiful  without  being  either 
oMten^  ot  veapietful ;  but  we  are  so  far  dutiful  as 
•*e  aoe  ^eidier  obedient  or  reapectful.  Ditty  denotes 
what  is  due  from  one  being  to  another;  it  is  inde- 
pendent df  all  oireuautances :  obedience  and  reaped 
aM-relative  dutiea  depending  up<m  the  character  and 
stataen  of  individuals :  as  we  owe  to  no  aae  on  earth 
so  mudi  as  to  oor  pwents,  we  are  said  to  be  dutiful 
to  BO  earthly  being  beades;  and  in  order  to  deserve 
t^  same  or  dutiful,  a  child  during  the  period  of  his 
chUdhood,  ought  to  make  a  parentis  will  to  be  his  law. 


and  at  no  future  period  ought  that  will  ever  to  be  a» 
objet;t  of  indifference ;  •  For  one  cruel  parent  we  meet 
with  a  thousand  undutijui  children.^  Addison.  We 
may  be  obedient  and  reapectful  to  odiers  besides  our 
parents,  idtbough  to  them  obedience  and  reapect  are 
m  the  highest  degree  and  in  the  first  case  due ;  yet 
servants  are  enjcnned  to  be  obedient  to  dieb  masters, 
wives  to  their  huriMmds,  and  subjects  to  their  king ; 
*  The  cbedience  of  chUdren  to  their  parents  is  luie 
basis  of  all  government,  and  set  forth  as  the  measure 
of  that  che^&enoe  which  we  owe  to  those  whom  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  over  us.^  Addison. 

Reapectful  is  a  term  of  still  greater  latitude  than 
either,  for  as  the  characters  of  men  as  much  as  their 
stations  demand  reaped,  there  is  a  reapectful  deport- 
ment due  towards  every  superior;  <  Let  your  behaviour 
towuds  your  superiors  in  dignity,  age,  learning,  or 
any  distinguishea  excellence,  be  full  oHP  reapect  and 
deference.   Chatham. 


DUTY,  OBLIGATION. 

Duty,  as  we  see  in  the  preceding  section,  consists 
altogether  of  what  is  right  or  due  Arom  one  being  to 
anoUier ;  obligation,  from  the  Latin  obligo  to  bind, 
signifies  the  bond  or  necessity  which  lies  in  the  thing. 

All  duty  depends  upon  moral  chligaticn  which  sub- 
sists between  man  and  man,  or  between  man  and  his 
Maker ;  in  this  abstract  sense,  therefore,  there  can  be 
no  duty  without  a  previous  obligation,  and  where 
there  is  an  obligation  it  involves  a  duty ;  but  in  the 
vulgar  acceptation,  duty  is  applicable  to  the  conduct 
of  men  in  their  various  relations ;  obligation  only  to 
particular  circumstances  or  modes  of  action  :  we  have 
duties  to  perform  as  parents  and  children,  as  husbands 
and  wives,  as  rulers  and  subjects,  as  neighbours  and 
citizens ; 

The  ways  of  Heav'n,  judg'd  by  a  private  breast, 
Is  often  what's  our  private  interest. 
And  therefore  those  who  would  that  will  obey, 
fVithout  their  interest  must  their  duty  weigh.    Dbtbek. 

The  debtor  is  under  an  obligation  to  dischatrge  a  debt; 
and  he  who  has  promised  is  under  an  obligation  to 
fblfil  Ins  promise :  a  conscientious  man,  therefore, 
never  loses  sight  of  the  obligationa  which  he  has  at 
difierent  times  to  discharge ;  '  No  man  can  be  under 
an  obligation  to  believe  any  thing,  who  hath  not  saffi- 
dent  means  whereby  he  may  be  assured  that  such  a 
thing  is  true.'*  Tillotson. 

The  duty  is  not  so  jperemptory  as  the  obligation  ; 
the  obligation  is  not  so  lasting  as  the  duty :  our  affisc- 
tions  impel  us  to  the  discharge  of  duty ;  interest  or 
necessity  impels  us  to  the  discharge  (^  an  obli- 
gation :  it  may  therefore  sometimes  hi^p^  that  the 
man  whom  a  sense  of  duty  cannot  actuate  to  do  that 
which  is  right,  will  not  be  able  to  witbstaad  the  obli- 
gation under  which  he  has  laid  himself. 
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TO  COMPLY,  CONFORM,  YIELD,  SUBMIT. 

The  ori^al  meaning  of  comply  and  yield  will 
be  explained  under  the  head  of  Accede ;  conform, 
compounded  of  con  and/orm,  signifies  to  put  into  the 
mane  form ;  submit,  in  Latin  aubmitto,  compounded 
of  sub  and  mitto,  signifies  to  put  under,  that  is  to  say, 
to  put  one's  self  under  another  person. 

Compliance  and  conformity  are  volxmtary ;  yielding 
and  submission  are  involuntary. 

Compliance  is  an  act  of  the  inclination;  con- 
formity an  act  of  the  judgement:  compliance  is 
altogether  optional ;  we  comply  with  a  thing  or  not  at 
pleasure  :  conformity  is  binding  on  the  conscience ;  it 
relates  to  matters  in  which  were  is  a  right  and  a 
wrong.  Compliance  with  the  fashions  and  customs  of 
those  we  live  with  is  a  natural  propensity  of  the  human 
mind  that  may  be  mostly  indulged  without  impro- 
priety ;  '  I  would  not  be  thought  in  any  part  of  this 
relation  to  reflect  upon  Signer  Nicolini,  who  in  acting 
this  part  only  complies  with  the  wretched  taste  of  ms 
audience.'  Addison.  Conformity  in  relisious  matters, 
though  not  to  be  enforced  by  human  auwority,  is  not 
on  that  account  less  binding  on  the  consciences  of 
every  member  in  the  community  ;  the  neglect  of  this 
duty  on  trivial  grounds  involves  in  it  the  violation  of 
more  than  one  branch  of  the  moral  law ;  '  Being  of  a 
lay  profession,  I  humbly  conform  to  the  constitutions 
of  tne  church  and  my  spiritual  superiors,  and  I  hold 
this  obedience  to  be  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God.' 
HowEL.  Compliances  are  sometimes  culpable,  but 
conformity,  at  least  in  the  exterior,  is  always  a  duty  ; 
'  The  actions  to  which  the  world  solicits  our  com- 
pliance   are  sins  which  forfeit  eternal  expectations.' 

Compliance  and  conformity  are  produced  by  no 
external  action  on  the  mind ;  they  flow  spontaneously 
from  the  will  and  understanding:  yielding  is  alto- 
gether the  result  of  foreign  agency.  We  comply  with 
a  wish  as  soon  as  it  is  known ;  it  accords  with  our 
feelings  so  to  do :  we  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  others  ; 
it  is  the  efiPect  of  persuasion,  a  constraint  upon  the 
inclination.  We  conform  to  the  regulations  of  a 
community,  it  is  a  matter  of  discretion ;  we  yield  to 
the  superior  judgement  or  power  of  another,  we  have 
no  choice  or  alternative.  We  comply  cheerfully ;  we 
cor^orm  willingly ;  we  yield  reluctantly. 

To  yield  is  to  give  way  to  another,  either  with  one's 
will,  one's  judgment,  or  one's  outward  conduct :  sub- 
mission is  the  giving  up  of  one's  self  altogether ;  it  is 
the  substitution  of  another's  will  for  one's  own. 
Yielding  is  partial ;  we  may  yield  in  one  case  or  in 
one  action,  though  not  in  another:  submission  is 
general ;  it  includes  a  system  of  conduct. 

We  yield  when  we  do  not  resist ;  this  may  some- 
times be  the  act  of  a  superior :  we  submit  only  by 
adopting  the  measures  and  conduct  proposed  to  us ; 
this  is  always  the  act  of  an  inferior.  Yielding  may 
be  produced  by  means  more  or  less  gentle,  by  enticing 
or  insinuating  arts,  or  by  the  force  of  argument ;  sub- 
mission is  made  only  to  power  or  positive  force :  one 
yields  after  a  struggle;  one  submits  without  resist- 


ance :  we  yield  to  ourselves  or  others ;  we  submit  to 
others  only :  it  is  a  weakness  to  yield  either  to  the 
suggestions  of  others  or  our  own  inclinations  to  do 
that  which  our  judgements  condemn ;  it  is  a  folly  to 
submit  to  the  capnce  of  any  one  where  there  is  not  a 
moral  obligation :  it  is  obstinacy  not  to  yield  when 
one's  adversary  has  the  advantage ;  it  is  smful  not  to 
submit  to  constituted  authorities ;  '  There  has  been  a 
long  dispute  for  precedency  between  the  tragic  and 
the  heroic  poets.  Aristotie  would  have  the  latter 
yield  the  pas  to  the  former,  but  Mr.  Dryden  and 
qiany  others  would  never  submit  to  this  decision.' 
Addison. 

A  cheerful  compliance  with  the  requests  of  a  friend 
is  the  sincerest  proof  of  friendship ; 

Let  the  king  meet  compliance  in  your  looks, 

A  free  and  ready  yielding  to  his  wishes.     Rowe. 

The  wisest  and  most  learned  of  men  have  ever  been 
the  readiest  to  conform  to  the  general  sense  of  the 
community  in  which  they  live ; 


Among  mankind  so  few  there  are 
Who  will  conform  to  philosophic  fare. 


Dbyden. 


The  harmony  of  social  life  is  frequently  disturbed  by 
the  reluctance  which  men  have  to  yield  to  each  otiier ; 
'  That  yieldingness,  whatever  foimdations  it  might 
lay  to  the  disadvantage  of  posterity,  was  a  specific  to 

Preserve  us  in  peace  for  his  own  time.'  Lobd  Halifax. 
'he  order  of  civil  society  is  frequentiy  destroyed  by 
the  want  of  proper  submission  to  superiors ;  '  Christ- 
ian people  submit  themselves  to  conformable  obser- 
vances of  the  lawful  and  religious  constitutions  of 
their  spiritual  rulers.'  White. 


COMPLIANT,  YIELDING,  SUBMISSIVE. 

As  epithets  from  the  preceding  verbs,  serve  to  desig- 
nate a  propensity  to  the  respective  actions  mostly  m 
an  excessive  or  improper  degree. 

A  compliant  temper  complies  with  every  wish  of 
another  good  or  bad ; 

Be  silent  and  comjilying ;  youll  soon  find 

Sir  John  without  a  medicine  will  be  kind.     Hakkison. 

A  yielding  temper  leans  to  every  opinion  right  or 
wrong ;  '  A  peaceable  temper  supposes  yielding  and 
condescending  manners.'  Blaib.  A  submissive  tem- 
per submits  to  every  demand,  just  or  imiust ;  *  When 
force  and  violence  and  hard  necessity  nave  brought 
the  yoke  of  servitude  upon  a  people  s  neck,  reli^on 
will  supply  them  with  a  patient  and  submissive  spirit.' 
Fleetwood. 

A  compliant  person  wants  command  of  feeling ;  a 
yielding  person  wants  fixedness  of  principle ;  a  sub- 
missive person  wants  resolution :  a  compliant  disposi- 
tion will  be  imposed  upon  by  the  selfish  and  unreason- 
able; a  yielding  disposition  is  most  unfit  for  com- 
manding; a  stSmissive  disposition  exposes  a  persoo 
to  the  exactions  of  tyranny. 
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TO  ACCEDE,  CONSENT,  COMPLY, 
ACQUIESCE,  AGREE. 

Accede,  in  Latin  accedo,  compounded  of  oc  or  od 
and  cedo  to  go  or  come,  signifies  to  come  or  fall  into 
a  thing;  consent,  in  French  coruentir,  Latin  con- 
tentio,  compounded  of  con  together  and  sentio  to  feel, 
gignifies  to  feel  in  unison  vith  another ;  comply  comes 
jnobably  firom  the  French  complaire,  Latin  complaceo, 
signifying  to  be  pleased  in  unison  vith  another ;  ac- 
quiesce, m  French  acquiescer,  Latin  acquiesco,  com- 
poimded  cX  ac  or  ad  and  quiesco,  signifies  to  be  easy 
about  or  contented  with  a  thing ;  agree,  in  Frencn 
agiier,  is  most  probably  derived  from  the  Latin 
gruo,  in  the  word  cotigruo,  signifying  to  accord  or 
salt. 

We  accede  to  what  others  propose  to  us  by  falliiig. 
in  with  their  ideas :  we  consent  *  to  what  others  wish 
by  authorising  it :  we  comply  with  what  is  asked  of  us 
by  allowing  it,  or  not  hindering  it :  we  acquiesce  in 
what  is  insisted  by  accepting  it,  and  conforming  to  it : 
we  agree  to  what  is  proposed  by  admitting  and  em- 
bracing it. 

We  object  to  those  things  to  which  we  do  not 
accede:  we  refuse  those  things  to  which  we  do  not 
consent,  or  with  which  we  will  not  comply :  we  oppose 
diose  things  in  which  we  will  not  acquiesce :  we  dis- 
pute that  to  which  we  will  not  agree. 

To  accede  is  the  imconstrained  action  of  an  equal ; 
it  is  a  matter  of  discretion  :  consent  and  comply  sup- 
pose a  d^ree  of  superiority,  at  least  the  power  of 
prerenting ;  they  are  acts  of  good  nature  or  civi- 
uty :  €U!quie8ce  implies  a  degree  of  submusion,  it  is  a 
matter  of  prudence  or  necessity  :  agree  indicates  an 
aversion  to  disputes ;  it  respects  the  harmony  of  social 
intercourse. 

Members  of  any  community  ought  to  be  willing  to 
accede  to  what  is  the  general  will  of  their  associates ; 
'  At  last  jpersuasion,  menaces,  and  the  impending 
pressure  of  necessity,  conquered  her  virtue,  and  she 
aceeeled  to  the  fraud'  Cuhbebland.  Parents  should 
never  be  induced  to  consent  to  any  thing  which  may 
prove  injurious  to  their  children  ; 

My  poverty,  but  not  my  will  eontenU.    Shaksfeabb. 

People  ought  not  to  comply  indiscriminately  with 
what  is  requested  of  them  ;  '  Inclination  will  at  length 
come  over  to  reason,  though  we  can  never  force  reason 
to  amply  with  inclination.''  Addison.  In  all  matters 
■of  difference  it  is  a  happy  circumstance  when  the 
parties  will  acquiesce  in  the  judgement  of  an  umpire ; 
'  This  we  ought  to  acquiesce  m,  that  the  Sovereign 
Being,  the  great  Author  of  Nature,  has  in  him  all 
possible  perfection.'  Addison.  Differences  will  soon 
be  terminated  when  there  is  a  willingness  to  agree ; 
*  We  agreed  to  adopt  the  infant  as  the  orphan  son  of 
a  distant  relation  of  our  own  name.'  Cumberland. 


TO  AGREE,  COINCIDE,  CONCUR. 

In  the  former  section  agree  is  compared  with  terms 
that  are  employed  only  for  things ;  in  the  present  case 
it  is  compared  with  words  as  they  are  applied  to  per- 
sons only. 

Agree  implies  a  general  sameness;  coincide,  ficom 
CO  together  and  the  Latin  imndo  to  fall,  implies  a 
meeting  in  a  certain  point ;  concur,  from  con  together 
and  curro  to  run,  implies  a  nmning  in  the  same 
course,  an  acting  together  on  the  same  principles. 

Agree  denotes  a  state  of  rest ;  coincide  and  concur 
a  state  of  motion,  either  towards  or  with  another. 

Agreement  is  either  the  voluntary  or  involuntary 
act  of  persons  in  general ;  coincidence  is  the  voluntary 
but  casual  act  of  individuals,  the  act  of  one  falling  into 
the  opinion  of  another ;  concurrence  is  the  intentional 
positive  act  of  individuals ;  it  is  the  act  of  one  author- 
ising the  opinions  and  measures  of  another. 

Men  of  like  education  and  temperament  agree  upon 
most  subjects ; 

Since  all  agree,  who  both  with  judgement  read, 
'Tis  the  same  sun,  and  does  himself  succeed.    Tate. 

People  cannot  expect  others  to  coincide  with  them, 
when  they  advance  extrav^ant  positions ;  *  There  is 
not  perhaps  any  couple  whose  dispositions  and  relish 
of  life  are  so  perfectly  similar  as  that  their  wills  con- 
stantly coincide.''  Hawkeswokth.  The  wiser  part  of 
mankmd  are  backward  in  concurring  in  any  schemes 
which  are  not  warranted  by  experience ;  '  The  plan 
being  thus  concerted,  and  my  cousin's  concurrence 
obtained,  it  was  immediately  put  in  execution.' 
Hawkeswohth. 

When  coincide  and  concur  are  considered  in  their 
application  to  things,  the  former  implies  simply  meet- 
ing at  a  point,  the  latter  running  towards  a  point ; 
the  former  seems  to  exclude  the  idea  of  design,  the 
latter  that  <^  chance  :  two  sides  of  different  triangles 
coincide  when  they  are  applied  to  each  other  so  as  to 
fall  on  the  same  points ;  two  powers  concur  when  they 
both  act  60  as  to  produce  the  same  result. 

A  coincidence  of  circumstances  is  sometimes  so 
striking  and  singular  that  it  can  hardly  be  attributed 
to  pure  accident ;  '  A  coincidence  of  sentiment  may 
easily  happen  without  any  communication,  since  there 
are  many  occasions  in  wnich  all  reasonable  men  will 
nearly  think  alike.'  Johnson.  A  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances, which  seemed  all  to  be  formed  to  combine, 
is  sometimes  notwithstanding  purely  casual ;  '  Emi- 
nence of  station,  greatness  of  effect,  and  all  the 
favors  of  fortime,  must  concur  to  place  excellence  in 
public  view.'  Johnson. 


AGREEMENT,  CONTRACT,  COVENANT, 
COMPACT,  BARGAIN. 

Agreement  signifies  what  is  agreed  to  («.  To  agree); 
contract,  in  French  contracte,  from  the  Latin  com- 


*  Vide  Abb^  Girard :  "  Consentir,  acquiescer,  adherer,  tomber  d'acord. 
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tractus,  participle  of  contraho  to  bring  close  together 
or  bind,  signifies  the  thing  thus  contracted  or  bound ; 
covenant,  in  French  covenante,  Latin  conventtts, 
participle  of  convem'o  to  meet  together  at  a  point,  sig- 
nifies the  point  at  which  several  meet,  that  is,  the 
thing  agreed  upon  by  many ;  compact,  in  Latin  com- 
pactus,  participle  of  oon^ngo  to  bind  close,  signifies 
the  thmg  to  wluch  people  bind  themselves  close ;  bar- 
gain, from  the  Welsh  bargan  to  contract  or  deid  for, 
signifies  the  act  of  dealing,  or  the  thing  dealt  for. 

An  agreement  is  general,  and  apphes  to  transac- 
tions of  every  description,  but  particularly  such  as  are 
made  between  single  in^viduals ;  in  cases  where  the 
other  terms  are  not  so  applicable ;  s  contract  is  a 
binding  agreement  between  individuals;  a  simple 
agreement  may  be  verbal,  but  a  contract  must  De 
written  and  legally  executeid :  covenant  and  compact 
are  agreements  among  communities ;  the  covenarit  is 
commonly  a  national  and  pubUc  transaction ;  the  com- 
pact respects  individuals  as  members  of  a  community, 
or  communities  with  each  other :  the  bargain,  in  its 
proper  sense,  is  an  agreement  solely  in  matters  of 
trade ;  but  applies  figuratively  in  the  same  sense  to 
other  objects. 

The  simple  ccmsent  of  parties  constitutes  an  agree- 
ment; a  seal  and  signature  are  requisite  for  a  con- 
tract;  a  solemn  engagement  on  the  one  hand,  and 
faith  in  that  engagement  on  the  other  hand,  enter  into 
the  nature  of  a  covenant ;  a  tacit  sense  of  mutual 
obligation  in  all  the  parties  gives  virtue  to  a  compact ; 
an  assent  to  stipulated  terms  of  salq  may  form  a  bar- 
gain. 

Friends  make  an  agreement  to  meet  at  a  certain 
time ;  '  Frog  had  given  Ins  word  that  he  would  meet 
the  above-mentioned  company  at  the  Salutation,  to 
talk  of  this  agreement.''  Akbcthnot  (History  of  John 
Bull.)  Two  tradesmen  enter  into  a  contract  to  carry 
on  a  joint  trade ;  '  It  is  impossible  to  see  the  long 
scrolls  in  which  every  contract  is  included,  with  all 
their  appendages  of  seals  and  attestations,  without 
wondering  at  the  depravity  of  those  beings,  who  must 
be  restrained  from  violation  of  promise,  by  such 
formal  and  public  evidences.''  Johnson.  The  people 
of  England  made  a  covenant  with  King  Charles  I. 
entitled  the  solemn  covenant ; 

These  flashes  of  blue  lightning  gave  the  agn 
Of  cotxnatUt  broke;  three  pesos  of  thunder  join. 

Dkydbm. 

In  the  society  of  Freemasons,  every  individual  is 
bound  to  secrecy  by  a  solemn  compact ;  '  In  the  be- 
ginnings and  first  establishment  of  speech,  there  was 
an  implicit  compact  amongst  men,  founded  upon  com- 
mon use  and  consent,  that  such  and  such  words  or 
voices,  actions  or  gestures,  should  be  means  or  signs 
whereby  they  would  express  or  convey  their  thou^ts 
one  to  another.'  South.  The  trading  part  of  the 
community  are  continually  striking  bargains ;  '  We 
see  men  frequently  dexterous  ana  sharp  enough  in 
making  a  bargain,  who,  if  you  reason  with  them 
about  matters  of  religion,  appear  perfectly  stapid." 
Locke. 


AGREEABLE,   PLEASANT,  PLEASING. 

The  first  two  of  these  epithets  approach  so  near  in 
sense  and  appUcation,  that  they  can  with  propriety  be 
used  indifferently,  the  one  for  the  other ;  yet  there  is 
an  occasional  difference  which  may  be  clearly  defined ; 
the  agreeable  is  that  which  agrees  with  or  suits  the 
character,  temper,  and  feelings  of  a  person ;  the  plea- 
sant that  which  pleases ;  the  pleasing  that  which  is 
adapted  to  please. 

Agreeable  expresses  a  feeling  less  vivid  than  plea- 
sant: people  of  the  soberest  and  gravest  character 
may  talk  of  passing  agreeable  hours,  or  enjoying 
agreeable  society,  if  those  hours  were  passed  agree- 
My  to  their  turn  of  mind,  or  that  society  which  suited 
thrar  taste ;  '  To  divert  me,  I  took  up  a  volume  of 
Shakspeare,  where  I  chanced  to  cast  my  eye  upon  a 
part  in  the  tragedy  of  Richard  the  Third,  which  filled 
my  mind  with  an  a^eeable  horror.'  Steele.  The 
young  and  the  gay  will  prefer  pleasant  society,  where 
vivaaty  and  mirth  prevail,  suitable  to  the  tone  of 
their  spirits ; 

Plecua%t  the  sun 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams.    Milton. 

A  man  is  agreeable  who  by  a  soft  and  easy  address 
contributes  to  the  amusement  of  others;  a  man  is 
pleasant  who  to  this  softness  adds  afiability  and  com- 
municativeness. 

Pleasing  marics  a  sentiment  less  vivid  and  distinct- 
ive than  either ; 

Nor  tliis  alone  t'indulge  a  vain  delight. 

And  make  apUtuing  prospect  for  the  sight.  DmrssN. 

A  pleamng  voice  has  something  in  it  which  we  like ; 
an  agreeable  voice  strikes  with  positive  pleasure  upon 
the  ear.  A  pleasing  countenance  denotes  tranquillity 
and  contentment ;  it  satisfies  us  when  we  view  it :  a 
pleasant  countenance  bespeaks  happiness ;  it  gratifies 
the  beholder,  and  invites  nim  to  behold. 


TO  AGREE,  ACCORD,  SUIT. 

Agree  (v.  To  agree)  is  here  used  in  application  to 
things  in  which  it  b  allied;  to  accord,  m  French 
accorder,  from  the  Latin  chorda  the  string  of  a  harp, 
signifies  the  same  as  to  attune  or  join  in  tune ;  and 
suit,  from  the  Latin  secutus,  participle  of  seqU»r  to 
follow,  signifies  to  be  in  a  line,  m  the  order  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

An  agreement  between  two  things  requires  an  entire 
sameness ;  an  accordance  supposes  a  considerable  re- 
semblance; a  suitableness  implies  an  aptitude  to 
coalesce. 

Opinions  agree,  feelings  accord,  and  tempers  suit. 

Two  statements  agree  which  are  in  all  respects 
•like :  that  accords  with  our  feelings,  which  produces 
pleasurable  sensations ;  that  suits  our  taste,  which  we 
wish  to  adopt,  or  in  adopting  gives  us  pleasure. 

Where  there  is  no  agreen^nt  in  tne  essentials  of 
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any  two  accounts,  their  authenticity  may  be  greatly 
questioned :  if  a  representation  of  any  thing  accords 
with  what  has  been  stated  from  other  quarters,  it  serves 
to  corroborate :  it  is  advisable  that  the  ages  and  sta- 
tions as  well  as  tempers  of  the  parties  should  be  suit- 
able, who  look  forward  for  happiness  in  a  matrimonial 
.  connexion. 

Where  there  is  no  agreement  of  opinion,  there  can 
be  no  assimilation  of  habit ;  where  there  is  no  accord- 
ance of  sound,  there  can  be  no  harmony ;  where  there 
is  no  auitaibility  of  temper,  there  can  be  no  co-opera- 
tion. 

'  When  opinions  do  not  agree,  men  must  agree  to 
differ:  the  precepts  of  ovur  Saviour  accord  with  the 
tenderest  as  well  as  the  noblest  feelings  of  our  nature : 
when  the  humours  and  dispositions  of  people  do  not 
mit,  they  do  wisely  not  to  have  any  intercourse  with 
each  other; 

The  laurel  and  the  mjrtle  sweets  agree.    Dstsen. 

*  Metre  aids  and  is  adapted  to  the  memory ;  it  accords 
to  music,  and  is  the  vehicle  of  enthusiasm.^  Cuhber- 
i.Ain>.  '  Rollo  followed,  in  the  partition  of  his  states, 
the  customs  of  the  feudal  law,  which  was  then  uni- 
versally established  in  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe,  and  which  suited  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  age.^  Hcme. 


CONSONANT,  ACCORDANT,  CONSISTENT. 

Consonant,  from  the  Latin  consonans,  participle 
of  con  and  aono  to  sound  t(^ther,  signifies  to  sound, 
or  be,  in  unison  or  harmony ;  accordant,  from  accord 
(v.  To  agree),  sonifies  the  quality  of  according; 
consistent,  from  the  Latin  consistens,  participle  of 
consisto,  or  con  and  sisto  to  place  together,  signifies 
the  quality  of  being  able  to  stand  in  unison  together. 

Consonant  is  employed  in  matters  of  representa- 
tion ;  accordant  in  matters  of  opinion  or  sentiment ; 
consistent  in  matters  of  conduct.  A  particular  passage 
is  consonant  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptures ; 
a  particular  account  is  accordant  with  all  one  hears 
and  sees  on  a  subject ;  a  person's  conduct  is  not  always 
consistent  with  his  station. 

The  consonance  of  the  whole  Scriptures,  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  regard  to  the  cha- 
racter, dignity,  and  mission  of  our  Blessed  Saviour, 
has  justiy  given  birth  to  that  form  which  constitutes 
the  establisned  religion  of  England ;  '  Our  faith  in 
the  discoveries  of  the  Grospel  will  receive  confirmation 
from  discerning  their  consonance  with  the  natural 
sentiments  of  the  human  heart.''  Blaik.  The  accord- 
ance of  the  prophecies  respecting  our  Saviour  with 
the  event  of  his  birth,  life,  and  sufferings,  are  incon- 
testable evidences  of  his  being  the  true  Messiah; 
*  The  difference  of  good  and  evil  in  actions  is  not 
finmded  on  arbitrary  opinions  or  institutions,  but  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  the  nature  of  man ;  it  acoords 
with  the  aniverMl  sense  of  the  human  mind.'  Blaib. 


The  consistency  of  a  man's  practice  with  his  profession 
is  the  only  criterion  of  his  smcerity ; 

Keep  one  cmtitttnt  plan  from  end  to  end.    Addisow. 

Consonant  is  opposed  to  dissonant ;  accordant  to 
discordant ;  consistent  to  inconsistent.  Consonance  is 
not  so  positive  a  thing  as  either  accordance  or  con- 
sistency, which  respect  real  events,  circumstances,  and 
actions.  Consonance  mostiy  serves  to  prove  the  trutii 
of  any  thing,  but  dissonance  does  not  prove  its  false- 
hood until  it  amounts  to  direct  discordance  at  incon- 
sistency. There  is  a  dissonance  in  the  accounts  given 
by  the  four  Evangelists  of  our  Saviour,  which  serves 
to  prove  the  absence  of  all  collusion  and  imposture, 
since  there  is  neither  discordance  nor  inconsistency  in 
what  they  have  related  or  omitted. 


TO  CONCILIATE,  RECONCILE. 

Conciliate,  in  Latin  conciliattis,  participle  of  coTi- 
cilio ;  and  reconcile,  in  Latin  reconcilio,  both  come 
from  concilium  a  council,  denoting  unity  and  har- 
mony. Conciliate  and  reconcile  are  both  employed 
in  the  sense  of  uniting  men's  affections,  but  under 
different  circumstances. 

The  conciliator  gets  the  good  will  and  affections  for 
himself;  the  reconciler  unites  the  affections  of  two 
persons  to  each  other.  The  conciliator  may  either 
gain  new  affections,  or  regain  those  which  are  lost ; 
the  reconciler  always  renews  affections  which  have 
been  once  lost.  The  best  means  of  conciliating  esteem 
is  by  reconciling  all  that  are  at  variance. 

Conciliate  is  mostly  employed  for  men  in  public 
stations  ;  •  The  preacher  may  enforce  his  doctrines  in 
the  style  of  authority,  for  it  is  his  proffession  to  sum- 
mon mankind  to  their  duty ;  but  an  uncommissioned 
instructor  will  study  to  conciliate  whilst  he  attempts 
to  correct.'  Cumbeeland.  Reconcile  is  indiflerently 
employed  for  those  in  public  or  private  stations ;  '  He 
(Hammond)  not  only  attained  his  purpose  of  uniting 
distant  parties  to  each  other,  but,  contrary  to  the 
usual  fate  of  reconcilers,  gained  them  to  himself.' 
Fell.  Men  in  power  have  sometimes  the  happy 
opportunity  of  conciliating  the  good  will  of  those  who 
are  most  averse  to  their  authority,  and  thus  recon- 
ciling them  to  measures  which  would  otherwise  be 
odious. 

Kindness  and  condescension  serve  to  conciliate ;  a 
friendly  influence,  or  a  well-timed  exercise  of  autho- 
rity, is  often  successfully  exerted  in  reconciling. 
Conciliate  is  employed  only  for  persons,  or  that 
which  is  personal ;  but  reconciling  is  also  employed  in 
the  sense  of  bringing  a  person's  thoughts  or  feelings 
in  unison  with  the  things  that  he  has  not  liked  before, 
or  might  be  expected  not  to  like  ;  '  It  must  be  con- 
fessed a  happy  attachment,  which  can  reconcile  the 
Laplander  to  his  freezing  snows,  and  the  Afirican  to 
his  scorching  sun.'  Cuhbeblans. 
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COMPATIBLE,  CONSISTENT. 

Compatible,  compounded  of  com  or  cum  with,  and 
potior  to  suffer,  signifies  a  fitness  to  be  soiFered  toge- 
ther ;  conaiatent,  in  Latin  consistens,  participle  of 
consiato,  compounded  of  con  and  sisto  to  place,  signi- 
fies the  fitness  to  be  placed  together. 

Compatibility  has  a  principal  reference  to  plans  and 
measures;  consistency  to  character,  conduct,  and 
station.  Every  thing  is  compatible  with  a  plan  which 
does  not  interrupt  its  prosecution  ;  every  thmg  is  coti- 
sistent  with  a  person  s  station  by  which  it  is  neither 
d^raded  nor  elevated.  It  is  not  compatible  with  the 
good  discipline  of  a  school  to  allow  of  foreign  interfer- 
ence ;  *  Whatever  is  incompatible  with  tne  highest 
dignity  of  our  nature  should  indeed  be  excluded  from 
our  conversation.''  Hawkeswoeth.  It  is  not  con- 
aiatent  with  the  elevated  and  dignified  character  of  a 
clergyman  to  engage  in  the  ordinary  pursvdts  of  other 
men ;  *  Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and 
needs  nothing  to  help  it  out.^  Tillotson. 


INCONSISTENT,  INCONGRUOUS, 
INCOHERENT. 

Inconsistent,  from  sisto  to  place,  marks  the  unfit- 
ness of  being  placed  together;  incongruous,  firom 
congruo  to  suit,  marks  the  unsuitableness  of  one  thing 
to  another ;  incoherent,  from  hcereo  to  stick,  marks 
the  incapacity  of  two  things  to  coalesce  or  be  united 
to  each  other. 

Inconsistency  attaches  either  to  the  actions  or  senti- 
ments of  men ;  incongruity  attaches  to  the  modes 
and  qualities  of  things;  incoherency  to  words  or 
thoughts  :  things  are  made  inconsistent  by  an  act  of 
the  will ;  a  ^an  acts  or  thinks  inconsistently,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  pleasure ;  <  Every  individual  is  so 
unequal  to  himself  that  man  seems  to  be  the  most 
wavering  and  inconsistent  being  in  the  universe.' 
HtJGHEs.  Incongruity  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  things  ;  there  is  something  very  incongruous  in 
blending  the  solemn  and  decent  service  of  the  church 
with  the  extravagant  rant  of  Methodism ;  '  The 
solemn  introduction  of  the  Phoenix,  in  the  last  scene 
of  Sampson  Agonistes,  is  incongruous  to  the  person- 
1^  to  whom  It  is  ascribed.'  Johnson.  Incoherence 
marks  the  want  of  coherence  in  that  which  ought  to 
follow  in  a  train;  extemporary  eflusions  from  the 
pulpit  are  often  distinguished  most  by  .their  incoher- 
ence ;  '  Be  but  a  person  in  credit  with  the  multitude, 
he  shall  be  able  to  make  rambling  incoherent  stuff 
pass  for  high  rhetoric'  South. 


the  quality  of  being  able  to  agree  (v.  To  agree)  i 
suitable,  able  to  suit  (v.  To  agree). 

Conformable  is  employed  for  matters  of  obligation ; 
agreeable  for  matters  of  choice ;  suitable  for  matters 
of  propriety  and  discretion :  what  is  conformable  ac- 
cords with  some  prescribed  form  or  given  rule  of 
others ;  '  A  man  is  glad  to  gain  numbers  on  his  side, 
as  they  serve  to  strengthen  him  in  his  opinions.  It 
makes  him  believe  that  his  principles  carry  conviction 
with  them,  and  are  the  more  likely  to  be  true,  when 
he  finds  they  are  conformable  to  the  reason  of  odiers 
as  well  as  to  his  own.'  Addison.  What  is  agreeable 
accords  with  the  fieelings,  tempers,  or  judgements  of 
ourselves  or  others ;  '  As  you  have  fi)nnerly  offered 
some  arguments  for  the  soul's  immortality,  agreeable 
both  to  reason  and  the  Christian  doctrine,  I  believe 
your  readers  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  how  the  same 

Seat  truth  shines  in  the  pomp  of  Roman  eloquence.' 
uGHEs.  What  is  suitable  accords  with  outward 
circumstances ;  '  I  think  banging  a  cushion  gives  a 
man  too  warlike  or  perhaps  too  theatrical  a  figure,  to 
be  suitable  to  a  Christian  congregation.'  Swift.  It 
is  the  business  of  those  who  act  for  others  to  act  con- 
formably to  their  directions ;  it  is  the  part  of  a  friend 
to  act  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  a  (hend ;  it  is  the 
part  of  every  man  to  act  suitably  to  his  station. 

The  decisions  of  a  judge  must  be  strictly  conform- 
able to  the  letter  of  the  law ;  he  is  seldom  at  bberty 
to  consult  his  views  of  equity  :  the  decision  of  a  par- 
tisan is  always  agreeable  to  the  temper  of  his  party  : 
the  style  of  a  writer  should  be  suitable  to  his  subject. 

Conformable  is  most  commonly  employed  for  matters 
of  temporary  moment;  agreeable  and  suitable  are 
mostly  said  of  things  which  are  of  constant  value :  we 
make  things  conformable  by  an  act  of  discretion ; 
they  are  agreeable  or  suitable  by  their  own  nature :  a 
treaty  of  peace  is  made  conformable  to  the  prelimina^ 
ries ;  a  legislator  must  take  care  to  frame  laws  agree- 
ably to  the  Divine  law ;  it  is  of  no  small  importance 
for  every  man  to  act  suitably  to  the  character  he  has 
assumed. 


CONFORMABLE,  AGREEABLE, 
SUITABLE. 

Conformable  ragnifies  able  to  conform  (v.  To  com- 
ply), that  is,  having  a  sameness  of  form ;  agreeable. 


TO  FIT,  SUIT,  ADAPT,  ACCOMMODATE, 
ADJUST. 

Fit  signifies  to  make  or  be^^ ,-  suit  to  make  or  be 
suitable ;  adapt,  from  aptus  fit,  to  make  ^t  for  a 
specific  purpose ;  accommodate,  to  make  commodious ; 
adjust,  to  make  a  thing  such,  as  it  is  desired  to  be. 

To  j^<  and  suit  are  used  in  the  literal  sense  of  ap- 
plying things  to  each  other  as  they  are  intended ;  but 
^  is  employed  mostly  in  regard  to  material  and  fkmi- 
liar  objects.  A  tailor^to  on  a  coat,  or  a  coaX  Jits  when 
it  is  made  right  to  the  body ; 

Then  meditates  the  mark ;  and  couching  low, 

Fitt  the  sharp  arrow  to  the  well-strung  now.    Popb. 

Suit  is  employed  for  intellectual  or  moral  objects; 
'  Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action, 
with  this  special  observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not  the 
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xDodastj  of  lutuze.*  Shajcwtzabe.  So  also  intnuui- 
tively; 

111  tuits  it  now  the  joyt  of  love  to  know. 

Too  deep  my  anguuh,  and  too  wild  my  woe.    Pope. 

In  ao  extended  application  of  the  tenns  to  fit  is  in- 
transitively \ised  ror  what  is  morally  ^^  in  the  nature 
of  things ; 

Hor^fiU  it  to  prolong  tbe  feast 
Timdess,  indecent,  but  retire  to  rest.    Pops. 

Whence  we  speak  of  the  fitness  of  things «  mii  is  ap- 
plied either  transitively  or  intransitively  in  the  sense  of 
agree,  as  a  thing  suits  a  per8on''8  taste,  or  one  thing 
auUs  with  another ;  '  The  matter  and  manner  of  their 
tales,  and  of  their  telling,  are  so  suited  to  their  differ- 
ent educations  and  humours,  that  each  would  be  im- 
proper in  any  other.'  Deyden. 

Her  purple  habit  sits  with  such  a  grace 

On  ner  smooth  shoulders,  and  so  *uU*  her  face. 

Dkyoen. 
The  one  intense,  the  other  still  remiss. 
Cannot  well  suit  with  either,  but  soon  prove 
Tedious  a£ke.    Miltok. 

To  adapt  is  a  species  o(  fitting ;  to  accommodate 
U  a  spedes  of  suittMg ;  both  applied  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  actions  of  conscious  beings.  Adapta- 
tion is  an  act  of  the  judgement ;  accommodation  is  an 
act  of  the  will :  we  adapt  by  an  exercise  of  discretion  ; 
we  accommodate  by  a  mam^ement  of  the  humors: 
the  adaptation  does  not  interfere  with  our  interests ; 
but  the  accommodation  always  supposes  a  sacrifice : 
we  adapt  our  language  to  the  understandings  of  our 
hearers ;  '  It  is  not  enoi^h  that  nothing  onends  the 
ear,  but  a  good  poet  will  adapt  the  very  sounds  as 
well  as  words  to  the  things  he  treats  of'  Pope. 
We  accommodate  oiurselves  to  the  humors  of  others ; 
'  He  had  altered  many  things,  not  that  they  were  not 
natural  before,  but  that  he  might  accommodate  hi^iself 
to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.'  Dryden.  The  mind  of 
an  infinitely  wise  Creator  is  clearly  evinced  in  the 
world,  by  the  universal  adaptation  of  means  to  their 
ends ;  '  It  is  in  his  power  so  to  adapt  one  thing  to 
another,  as  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  making  all  thmgs 
work  together  for  good  to  those  who  love  him.'  Blaie. 
A  spirit  of  accommodation  is  not  merely  a  character- 
istic of  politeness ;  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
ranked  among  the  Christian  duties ;  '  It  is  an  old  ob- 
servation which  has  been  made  of  politicians,  who 
would  rather  ingratiate  themselves  with  their  sove- 
reigns, than  promote  his  real  service,  that  they  accom- 
modate their  counsels  to  his  inclinations.'  Addison. 
The  ierui  adapt  \&  sometimes  appUed  to  things  of  a 
less  familiar  nature ;  '  It  may  not  be  a  useless  enquiry, 
in  what  respects  the  love  of  novelty  is  peciuiarly 
adapted  to  the  present  state.'  Grove.  '  Adhesion  may 
be  in  part  ascnbed,  either  to  some  elastical  motion  in 
the  pressed  glass,  or  to  the  exquisite  adaptation  of  the 
abnoet  innumerable,  though  very  small  asperities  of  the 
one,  and  the  numerous  little  cavities  of  the  other, 
whereby  the  surfaces  do  lock  in  with  one  and  another, 
or  are  as  it  were  clasped  together.'  Boylx. 


Jccommodate  and  adjust  are  bodi  applied  to  the 
affiurs  of  men  which  require  to  be  kept  or  put  in 
right  'order ;  but  the  former  impUes  the  keepmg  as 
well  as  putting  in  order ;  the  latter  simply  the  putting 
in  order.  Men  accommodate  each  otner,  that  is, 
make  things  commodious  for  each  other;  but  they 
adjust  things  either  for  themselves  or  for  others. 
Thus  they  accommodate  each  other  in  pecuniary 
matters ;  or  they  adjrMt  the  ceremonial  of  a  visit  On 
this  groimd  we  may  say  that  a  difierence  is  either  ac- 
commodated or  adjusted :  for  it  is  accommodated,  in- 
asmuch as  the  parties  yidd  to  each  other ;  it  is  ad- 
justed, inasmuch  as  that  which  was  wrong  is  set  right; 
'  When  things  were  thus  far  adjusted  towards  a  peace, 
all  other  differences  were  soon  accommodated.  Ad- 
dison. 


TO  FIT,  EQUIP,  PREPARE,  QUALIFY. 

To  Jit  signifies  to  adopt  means  in  order  to  make^^, 
iind  conveys  the  general  sense  of  all  the  other  terms, 
which  difier  principally  in  the  means  and  circum- 
stances of  fitting:  to  equip,  probably  firom  the  old 
barbarous  Latin  eschipare  to  furnish  or  adorn  ships, 
is  to^^  out  by  fumismng  the  necessary  materials :  to 
prepare,  from  the  Latin  prceparo,  compounded  of 
prcB  and  paro  to  get  before  hand,  is  to  take  steps  for 
the  purpose  of  fitting  in  future :  to  qualify,  from  the 
Latm  qualifico,  or  f  ado  and  qiuUis  to  make  a  thing  as  it 
should  be,  is  to^^  or  frimish  with  the  moral  requisites. 

To  fit  is  employed  for  ordinary  cases;  to  equip 
only  for  expeditions ;  they  may  be  both  employed  in 
application  to  the  same  objects  with  this  distinction, 
a  vessel  is  equipped  when  it  is  furnished  with  every 
thing  requisite  for  a  voyage ;  it  is  fitted  by  simply 
putting  those  things  to  it  which  have  been  temporarily 
removed ; 

With  long  resounding  cries  they  urge  the  train, 
To^  the  ships  and  launch  into  the  main.    Pope. 

The  word  equip  is  also  applied  figuratively  in  the  same 
sense ;  '  The  reUgious  man  is  equipped  for  the  storm 
as  well  as  the  calm  in  this  dubious  navigation  of  life.* 
Blair.  To  fit  is  for  an  immediate  purpose ;  to  pre- 
pare is  for  a  remote  purpose.  A  person  fi£8  himself 
for  taking  orders  when  he  is  at  the  university :  he 
prepares  himself  at  school  before  he  goes  to  the  uni- 
versity. To  ^  is  to  adopt  positive  and  decisive  mea- 
sures ;  to  prepare  is  to  use  those  which  are  only  pe- 
carious :  a  scholar  fits  himself  for  reading  Horace  by 
reading  Viigil  with  attention ;  he  prepares  for  an  ex- 
amination by  going  over  what  he  has  already  le«mt. 

To^  is  said  of  every  thing,  both  in  a  natural  and 
a  moral  sense :  to  qualify  is  used  only  in  a  moral 
sense.  Fti  is  employed  mostly  for  acquirements  which 
are  gjdned  by  labor:  qualify  for  those  which  are 
gained  by  intelleetual  exertion ;  a  youth  fits  himself 
for  a  mecnanical  business  by  working  at  it ;  a  youth 
qualifies  himself  for  a  profession  by  following  a  parti- 
cular course  of  studies. 
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COMPETENT,  FITTED,  QUALIFIED. 

Competent^  in  Latin  competena,  participle  of  com- 
peto  to  agree  or  suit,  signifies  suitable ;  Jitted  signi- 
fies made  fit ;  qualified,  participle  of  qualify,  firom  the 
Latin  qualis  and  facio,  signifies  made  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

Competency  mostly  respects  the  mental  endowments 
and  attainments  ijitnesa  the  disposition  and  character; 
qualification  the  artificial  acquuements.  A  person  is 
competent  to  undertake  an  office ;  fitted  or  qualified 
to  fill  a  situation. 

Familiarity  with  any  subject  aided  by  strong  mental 
endowments  gives  competency:  suitable  habits  and 
temper  constitute  the  fitness :  acquaintance  with  the 
business  to  be  done,  and  expertness  in  the  mode  of 
performing  it,  constitutes  the  qualification:  none 
should  pretend  to  give  their  opinions  on  serious  sub- 
jects who  are  not  compe^en^  judges ;  none  but  lawyers 
are  competent  to  decide  in  cases  of  law  ;  none  but  me- 
dical men  are  competent  to  prescribe  medicines ;  none 
but  divines  of  sound  learning,  as  well  as  piety,  to  de- 
termine on  doctrinal  questions;  '  Man  is  not  com- 
petent to  decide  upon  tne  good  or  evil  of  many  events 
which  befaU  him  in  this  lire.'  Cdmberlakd.  Men  of 
sedentary  and  studious  habits,  with  a  serious  temper, 
are  most  fitted  to  be  clergymen ;  •  What  is  more  ob- 
vious and  ordinary  than  a  mole  ?  and  yet  what  more 
palpable  argument  of  Providence  than  it?  The 
members  of  her  body  are  so  exactly  fiited  to  her 
nature  and  manner  of  me.'  Addison.  Those  who  have 
the  most  learning  and  acquaintance  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  the  best  qualified  for  the  important 
and  sacred  office  of  instructing  the  people ;  '  Such 
benefits  only  can  be  bestowed  as  others  are  capable  to 
receive,  and  such  pleasures  imparted  as  others  are 
quailed  to  enjoy.'  Johnson. 

Many  are  qualified  for  mana^g  the  concerns  of 
others,  who  would  not  be  competent  to  manage  a  con- 
cern for  themselves.  Many  who  are  fitted  mra  their 
turn  of  mind  for  any  particular  charge,  may  be  un- 
fortunately incompetent  for  want  of  the  requisite 
qualifications. 


ritual  matters  or  in  poetry ;  it  is  meet  to  offer  our 
prayers  to  the  supreme  disposer  of  all  things ; 

My  image,  not  imparted  to  the  brute 

Whose  fellowship  therefore  not  unmeet  for  thee, 

Grood  reason  was  thou  freely  shouldst  dislike. 

Milton. 


FIT,  APT,  MEET. 


Fit,  from  the  Latin^  it  is  made,  ragnifying  made 
for  the  purpose,  is  either  an  acquired  or  a  natural  pro- 
perty ;  apt,  in  Latin  aptue,  from  the  Greek  iinn  to 
connect,  is  a  natural  property;  meet,  from  to  meet 
or  measure,  signifying  measured,  is  a  moral  quality. 
A  house  is  fit  for  the  accommodation  of  the  family 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  builder ; 


He  lends  him  vain  Ooliah's  sacred  word, 
Thejittett  help  just  fortune  could  afford. 


COWLSY. 


The  young  mind  u  apt  to  receive  eitlier  good  or  bad 
impressions ;  '  If  you  hear  a  wise  sentence  or  an  apt 

finase  commit   it    to    your  memory.'    Sia  Henkt 
lOMXT.    Meet  is  a  term  of  rare  use,  except  in  spi- 


CONCORD,  HARMONY. 

The  idea  of  union  is  common  to  both  these  terms, 
but  under  different  circumstances.  Concord,  in  French 
concvrde,  Latin  concordia,  from  con  and  cor,  having 
the  same  heart  and  mind,  is  generally  employed  for 
the  union  of  wills  and  affections ;  harmony,  in  French 
harmcnie,  Latin  harmonia,  Greek  ipfimta,  firom  apt) 
to  fit  or  suit,  si^rnifying  the  state  of  fitting  or  suiting, 
respects  the  aptitude  of  minds  to  coalesce. 

There  may  be  concord  without  harmony,  and  har- 
mony without  concord.  Persons  may  live  in  concord 
who  are  at  a  distance  from  each  other ; 

Kind  concord,  heavenly  bom !  whose  blissfol  rdga 
Holds  this  vast  globe  in  one  surrounding  chain 
Soul  of  the  world.    Tickel. 

Harmony  is  mostly  employed  for  those- who  are  in 
close  connexion,  and  obbged  to  co-operate ; 

In  us  both  one  soul 
Harmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair ! 
More  grateiiil  than  harmonious  sounds  to  the  ear. 

Milton. 

Concord  should  never  be  broken  by  relations  vmdet 
any  circumstances;  harmony  is  inmspensable  in  all 
members  of  a  family  that  dwell  together.  Interest 
will  sometimes  stand  in  the  way  of  brotherly  concord  ; 
a  love  of  rule,  and  a  dogmatical  temper,  will  some- 
times disturb  the  harmony  of  a  family.  Concord  is 
as  essential  to  domestic  happiness,  as  harmony  is  to 
the  peace  of  society,  and  the  uninterrupted  prosecution 
of  business.  Wnat  concord  can  there  be  between 
kindred  who  despise  each  other  ?  what  harmony  be- 
tween the  rash  and  the  discreet  ?  These  terms  are 
both  applied  to  music;  but  concord  solely  respects 
the  agreement  of  two  or  more  sounds ; 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 

Nor  is  not  mov'd  witli  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  villanies,  and  spoils.    SHAKsrEASx. 

But  harmony  respects  the  effect  of  an  aggregate 
number  of  sounds ;  '  Harmony  is  a  compound  idea 
made  up  of  different  sounds  united.'  Watts.  Har- 
mony has  also  a  farther  application  to  objects  in 
general  to  denote  their  adaptation  to  each  other ; 

The  harmony  of  things 
As  well  as  that  of  sounds,  from  discord  springs. 

Dbnram. 

*  If  we  consider  the  world  in  its  subserviency  to  man, 
one  would  think  it  was  made  for  our  use  ;  but  if  w^ 
consider  it  in  its  natural  beauty  and  harmony,  one 
would  be  apt  to  conclude  it  was  made  for  our  ]4ea> 
sure.'  Addison. 
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MELODY,  HARMONY,  ACCORDANCE. 

Melody,  in  Latin  melodia,  from  melos,  in  Greek 
fJj>os  a  verse,  and  the  Hebrew  n^o  a  word  or  a  verse ; 
harmony,  in  Ladn  harmania,  Greek  ipiMvia  concord, 
from  cipu  apto  to  fit  or  suit,  signifies  the  agreement  of 
sounds ;  acccrdance  denotes  the  act  or  state  of  ac- 
cording (v.  To  agree). 

Mehdy  signifies  any  measured  or  modulated  sounds 
measured  after  the  manner  of  verse  into  distinct  mem- 
bers or  parts ;  harmony  signifies  the  suiting  or  adapt- 
ing different  modulated  sounds  to  each  other ;  melody 
is  therefore  to  harmony  as  a  part  to  the  whole :  we 
must  first  produce  melody  by  the  rules  of  art ;  the 
harmony  which  follows  must  be  regulated  by  the  ear : 
there  may  be  melody  without  harmony,  out  there 
cannot  be  harmony  without  melody:  we  speak  of 
simple  melody  where  the  modes  of  music  are  not  very 
much  diversified ;  but  we  cannot  speak  of  harmony 
unless  there  be  a  variety  of  notes  to  fall  in  with  each 
other. 

A  voice  is  melodious  inasmuch  as  it  is  capable  of 
producing  a  regularly  modulated  note ;  it  is  harmoni- 
ous inasmuch  as  it  strikes  agreeably  on  the  ear,  and 
produces  no  discordant  sounds.  The  song  of  a  bird 
IS  melodious  or  has  melody  in  it,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
a  concatenation  of  sounds  in  it  which  are  admitted  to 
be  regular,  and  consequently  agreeable  to  the  musical 
ear; 

Lend  me  your  song,  ye  nightingiiles  !  Oh  pour 
The  mazy-running  soul  ot  melody 
Into  my  varied  verse.    Thomso.v. 

There  is  hartmmy  in  a  concert  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments; 

Now  the  distemper'd  mind, 
Has  lost  that  concord  of  harmonious  powers. 
Which  forms  the  soul  of  happiness.    Thomson. 

Accordance  is  strictly  speaking  the  property  on 
which  both  melody  and  harmony  is  founded :  for  the 
whole  of  music  depends  on  an  accordance  of  sounds ; 

The  music 
Of  man's  fair  composition  best  accords 
When  'tis  in  concert.    Shakspeabe. 

The  same  distinction  marks  accordance  and  harmony 
in  the  moral  application.  There  may  be  occasional 
accordance  of  opmion  or  feeling ;  but  harmony  is  an 
entire  accordance  in  every  point. 


every  minute  particular ;  those  that  answer  must  be 
fitted  for  the  same  purpose ;  those  that  suit  must  have 
nothing  disproportionate  or  discordant.  In  the  artifi- 
cial disposition  of  furniture,  or  all  matters  of  art  and 
ornament,  it  is  of  considerable  importance  to  have 
some  things  made  to  correspond,  so  that  they  be  placed 
in  suitable  directions  to  answer  to  each  other. 

In  the  moral  application,  actions  are  said  to  corre- 
spond with  professions ;  the  success  of  an  undertaking 
to  answer  the  expectation ;  particular  measures  to 
suit  the  purpose  of  individuals.  It  ill  corresponds 
with  a  profession  of  friendship  to  refuse  assistance 
to  a  friend  in  the  time  of  need ;  '  As  the  attrac- 
tive power  in  bodies  is  the  most  universal  principle 
which  produceth  innumerable  effects,  so  the  corre- 
sponding social  appetite  in  human  souls  is  the  great 
spring  and  source  of  moral  actions.^  Bebkeley.  Wild 
schemes  undertaken  without  thought,  will  never  answer 
the  expectations  of  the  projectors ;  '  All  the  features  of 
the  face  and  tones  of^  the  voice  answer  like  strings 
upon  musical  instruments  to  the  impressions  made  on 
them  by  the  mind.'  Hughes.  It  never  suits  the  pur- 
pose of  the  selfish  and  greedy  to  contribute  to  the 
relief  of  the  necessitous ;  '  When  we  consider  the  in- 
finite power  and  wisdom  of  the  Maker,  we  have  reason 
to  think  that  it  is  suitable  to  the  magnificent  harmony 
of  the  universe,  that  the  species  of  creatures  should 
also  by  gentle  degrees  ascend  upward  firom  us.'   Ad- 


CORRESPONDENT,  ANSWERABLE, 
SUITABLE. 

Correspondent,  in  French  correspondant,  from  the 
Latin  cum  and  respondeo  to  answer,  signifies  to  answer 
in  unison  or  in  unifomiity ;  answerable  and  suitable, 
from  answer  and  suit,  mark  the  quaUty  or  capacity  of 
answering  or  suiting.  Correspondent  supposes  a 
greater  agreement  than  answerable,  and  answerable 
Inquires  a  greater  agreement  than  suitable.  Things 
that  correspond  must  be  alike  in  size,  shape,  color,  and 


DISON. 


ASSENT,  CONSENT,  APPROBATION, 
CONCURRENCE. 

Assent,  in  Latin  assentio,  is  compounded  of  as  or 
ad  and  sentio  to  think,  signifying  to  oring  one's  mind 
or  judgement  to  a  thing ;  approbation,  in  Latin  ap- 
probatio,  is  compounded  of  ad  and  probo  to  prove, 
signifying  to  make  a  thing  out  good :  consent  and 
concurrence  are  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding articles. 

Assent  respects  the  judgement ;  con«en/ respects  the 
will.  We  assent  to  what  we  think  true ;  we  consent 
to  the  wish  of  another  by  agreeing  to  it  and  allowing 
it  Some  men  give  their  nasty  assent  to  propositions 
which  they  do  not  fully  understand ;  '  Precept  gains 
only  the  cold  approbation  of  reason,  and  compels  an 
assent  which  judgement  frequently  yields  with  reluct- 
ance, even  when  delay  is  impossible.  Hawkeswoeth. 
Some  men  give  their  nasty  consent  to  measures  which 
are  very  injudicious ; 

What  in  sleep  thou  didst  abhor  to  dream. 
Waking  thou  never  wilt  consent  to  do.    Mit.tok. 

It  is  the  part  of  the  true  believer  not  merely  to  assent 
to  the  Christian  doctrines,  but  to  make  them  the  rule 
of  his  life :  those  who  consent  to  a  bad  action  are  par- 
takers in  the  guilt  of  it. 

Approbation  is  a  species  of  assent ;  concurrence 
of  consent.  To  approve  is  not  merely  to  assent  to  a 
thing  that  is  right,  but  to  feel  it  positively ;  to  have 
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the  will  and  judgement  in  acoordance ;  concurrence 
is  the  consent  m  many.  Approbation  respects  the 
practical  conduct  of  men  in  thdr  intercourse  with  each 
other ;  aeaent  is  given  to  speculative  truths,  abstract 
propositions,  or  dnrect  assertions.  It  is  a  happy  thing 
when  our  actions  meet  with  the  approbation  m  others; 
but  it  is  of  little  importance  if  we  have  not  at  the  same 
time  an  approoing  conscience ; 

That  not  past  me,  but 
By  learned  approbation  of  my  judges.    Shaksfeake. 

We  may  often  assent  to  the  premises  of  a  question  or 
proposition,  without  admitting  the  deductioos  dnwn 
nrom  than ;  '  Faith  is  the  assent  to  any  proposition 
not  thus  made  out  by  the  deduction  of'^  reason,  but 
vcpoa  the  credit  of  the  proposer.^  Locke. 

Concttrrence  respects  matters  of  general  concern, 
as  consent  respects  those  of  individual  interest.  No 
bill  in  the  house  of  parliament  can  pass  for  a  second 
reading  without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority ;  *  Tar- 
quin  me  Proud  was  expelled  by  an  universal  concur- 
rence of  nobles  and  people.'  Swift.  No  parent  should 
be  induced  by  persuasion  to  give  his  consent  to  what 
his  judgement  disapproves ;  '  I  am  far  from  excusing 
or  denying  that  compliance ;  for  jdenary  consent  it 
was  not."  King  Chables. 

Assent  is  opposed  to  contradiction  or  denial ;  con- 
sent to  refusal ;  approbation  to  dislike  or  blame ;  con- 
currence to  opposition :  but  we  may  sometimes  seem 
to  give  our  assent  to  what  we  do  not  expressly  contra- 
dict, or  seem  to  approve  what  we  do  not  blame ;  and 
we  are  supposed  to  consent  to  a  request  when  we 
do  not  positively  refuse  it.  We  may  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  a  thing  without  giving  an  intimation  either 
of  our  apprchation  or  the  contrary  :  but  concurrence 
cannot  be  altogether  a  negative  action;  it  must  be 
signified  by  some  sign,  althoiigh  that  need  not  neces- 
sai^  be  a  word. 

T*he  assent  of  some  people  to  the  most  important 
truths  is  so  tame,  that  it  might  with  no  great  difHculty 
be  converted  into  a  contra£ction ;  '  The  evidence  of 
God's  own  testimony  added  unto  the  natural  assent 
of  reason,  concerning  the  certainty  of  them,  doth  not 
a  little  comfort  and  confirm  the  same.'  Hooker.  He 
who  is  anxious  to  obtain  universal  approbation,  or 
even  to  escape  censure,  will  find  his  fate  depictured 
in  the  story  of  the  old  man  and  his  ass ;  *■  There  is  as 
much  difference  between  the  approbation  of  the  judge- 
ment and  the  actual  volitions  of  the  will  with  relation 
to  the  same  object,  as  there  is  between  a  man's  view- 
ing a  desirable  thuig  with  his  eye  and  his  reaching 
afrer  it  with  his  hand.'  Soitth.  According  to  the  old 
proverb,  •  Silence  rives  consent:''  '  Whatever  be  the 
reason,  it  appears  dt  the  common  consent  of  man- 
kind that  the  want  oi  virtue  does  not  incur  equal  con- 
tempt with  the  want  of  parts.'  Hawkesworth.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  ministerial  men  to  give  their  con- 
currence in  parliament  to  the  measures  of  administra- 
tion by  a  silent  vote,  while  those  of  the  opposite  party 
Sout  forth  their  opposition  to  catch  the  applause  of 
e  multitude ;    <  Su:  Matthew  Hale  mentions  one 


case  wheim  the  Lords  may  alter  a  money  b31  (that 
is,  from  a  greater  to  a  less  time) — here  he  says  the  bill 
need  not  be  sent  back  to  the  Commons  for  their  con- 
currence.'' Blackstone. 


TO  CONSENT,  PERMIT,  ALLOW. 

Consent  has  the  same  meaning  as  given  imder  the 
head  of  Accede ;  permit,  in  French  permettre,  Latin 
permitto,  compounded  of  per  and  mitto,  signifies  to 
send  or  let  go  past ;  allow,  in  French  allouer,  com- 
pounded of  ad  and  louer,  in  German  loben,  low  Ger- 
man laven,  &c.  from  the  Latin  laudare  to  praise, 
signifies  to  give  one's  assent  to  a  thing. 

The  idea  of  determining  the  conduct  of  others  by 
some  authorized  act  of  one's  own  is  common  to  these 
terms,  but  imder  various  circumstances.  They  ex- 
press either  the  act  of  an  equal  or  a  superior. 

As  the  act  of  an  equal  we  consent  to  that  in  which 
we  have  an  interest ;  we  permit  or  allow  what  is  for 
the  accommodation  of  others :  we  aUow  by  abstaining 
to  oppose ;  we  permit  by  a  direct  expression  of  our 
will ;  contracts  are  formed  by  the  consent  of  the  par- 
ties who  are  interested ; 

When  thou  canst  truly  call  these  virtues  thine. 
Be  wise  and  free,  by  heav'n's  coiuent  and  mine. 

Dbydek. 

The  proprietor  of  an  estate  permits  his  friends  to 
sport  on  nis  ground ;  '  You  have  given  me  your  per- 
mission for  this  address,  and  encouraged  me  by  your 
perusal  and  approbation.'  Dryden.  A  person  allows  of 
passage  through  his  premises  ;  '  I  was  by  the  freedom 
allowable  among  friends  tempted  to  vent  my  thoughts 
with  negligence.'  Boyle.  It  is  sometimes  prudent  to 
consent ,-  complaisant  to  permit ;  good  natured  or 
weak  to  allow. 

When  applied  to  superiors,  consent  is  an  act  of 
private  authority ;  permit  and  allow  are  acts  of  pri- 
vate or'  pubUc  authority :  in  the  first  case,  consent 
respects  matters  of  serious  importance ;  permit  and 
allow  regard  those  of  an  indififerent  nature  :  a  parent 
consents  to  the  establishment  of  his  children ;  he  per- 
mits them  to  read  certain  books :  he  allows  them  to 
converse  with  him  familiarly. 

We  must  pause  before  we  give  our  consent ;  it  is 
an  express  sanction  to  the  conduct  of  others ;  it  in- 
volves our  own  judgement,  and  the  future  interests  of 
those  who  are  under  our  control ; 

Though  what  thou  tell'st  some  doubt  within  me  more. 
But  more  desire  to  hear,  if  thou  cotueni 
The  full  relation.    Milton. 

.This  is  not  always  so  necessary  in  permitting  and 
allowing ;  they  are  partial  actions,  which  require  no 
more  than  the  bare  exercise  of  authority,  and  involve 
no  other  consequence  than  the  temporary  pleasure  of 
the  parties  concerned.  Public  measures  are  per- 
mitted and  allowed,  but  never  consented  to.  The 
law  permits  or  allows ;  or  the  person  who  is  author- 
iced  permits  or  allows.     Permit  in  this  case  retains 
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ks  positiTe  sense ;  allow,  its  native  sense,  as  before. 
GoTemment  permits  individuals  to  fit  out  privateers 
in  time  of  war ;  '  After  men  have  acquired  as  much 
as  the  law  permits  them,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  take  care  of  the  public.  Swift.  When  magis- 
trates are  not  vigilant,  many  things  will  be  done 
which  are  not  allowed ;  '  They  referred  all  laws,  that 
were  to  be  passed  in  Ireland,  to  be  considered,  cor- 
rected, and  allowed  by  the  state  of  England.^  Spek- 
SBB.  A  judge  is  not  permitted  to  pass  any  sentence, 
but  what  is  strictly  conformable  to  law :  every  man 
who  is  acciised  is  allowed  to  plead  his  own  cause,  or 
entrust  it  to  another,  as  he  thinks  fit. 

All  these  terms  may  be  used  in  a  general  sense  with 
the  same  distinction ; 

O  no !  our  reason  was  not  vainly  lent ! 

Nor  M  a  slave,  but  by  its  own  content.    DaYDSti. 

Shame,  and  his  conscieooe. 
Will  not  permit  him  to  deny  it.'    Randolph. 

*  I  think  the  strictest  moralists  allow  forms  of  address 
to  be  used,  without  much  regard  to  their  literal  accept- 
ation.'   Johnson. 


TO  ADMIT,  ALLOW,  PERMIT,  SUFFER, 
TOLERATE. 

Admit,  in  French  admettre,  Latin  admitto,  com- 
pounded of  €^  and  mitta,  signifies  to  send  or  to  suffer 
to  pass  into ;  to  allow,  in  French  allouer,  com- 
pounded of  the  intensive  syllable  al  or  od  and  huer, 
m  German  loben,  dd  G«niian  lavbxan,  low  German 
laven,  Swedish  lofwa,  Danish  lover,  &c.  Latin  laus 
praise,  laudare  to  praise,  signifies  to  ^ve  praise  or 
approbation  to  a  thing ;  permit,  in  French  permettre, 
Latin  permitto,  is  compounded  of  per  through  or 
away,  and  mitto  to  send  or  let  go,  signifying  to  let  it 
^  its  way ;  tfu-ffer,  in  French  souffrir,  Latin  auffero, 
M  c«mp«mnded  of  «t4&  and  fero,  ragnifjring  to  bear 
with  ;  tolerate,  in  Latin  toleratus,  participle  of  tolero, 
ftoKk  the  Greek  tXiho  to  sustain,  signifies  also  to  bear 
or  bear  until. 

The  addons  denoted  by  the  first  three  terms  are  more 
or  less  voluntary;  those  of  the  last  two  are  involuntary; 
admit  is  less  voluntary  than  allow ;  and  that  than 
permit.  We  odmAt  what  we  profess  not  to  know,  or 
seek  not  to  prevent ;  we  aUow  what  we  know,  and 
tacitly  consent  to ;  we  permit  what  we  authorise  by  a 
form^  consent ;  we  suffer  and  tolerate  what  we  object 
to,  but  do  not  think  proper  to  prevent.  We  admit  of 
things  from  inadvertence,  or  tbe  want  of  inclination 
to  prevent  them  ;  we  alhw  of  things  from  easiness  of 
temper,  or  the  want  of  resolution  to  oppose  them ;  we 
permit  things  from  a  desire  to  oblige  or  a  dislike  to 
refiise ;  we  suffer  things  for  want  of  ability  to  remove 
them  ;  we  tolerate  things  from  motives  of  discretion. 

What  is  admitted,  allowed,  suffered,  or  tolerated, 
has  already  been  done ;  what  is  permitted  is  desired 
to  'he  done.  To  admit,  suffer,  and  tolerate,  are  said 
ftf  what  ought  to  be  avoided ;  allow  and  permit  of 


things  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  Sttffer  is  emjdoyed 
moeUy  with  regmtd  to  private  individuals;  tolerate 
with  respect  to  the  civil  power.  It  is  dangerous  to 
€idmit  ix  familiarities  from  persons  in  a  subordinate 
station,  as  they  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  impertinent 
freedoms,  which  though  not  allowable  cannot  be  so 
conveniently  resented :  in  this  case  we  are  often  led 
to  permit  what  we  might  otherwise  prohibit :  it  is  a 
great  mark  of  weakness  and  blindness  in  parents  to 
suffer  that  in  their  children  which  they  condemn  in 
others :  opinions,  however  absurd,  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, must  be  tolerated  by  the  civil  authority  when 
they  have  acquired  such  an  ascendancy  that  they 
cannot  be  prevented  without  great  violence. 

A  well-regulated  society  wiU  be  careful  not  to  admit 
of  any  deviation  from  good  order,  which  may  itfter- 
wards  become  injurious  as  a  practice ;  <  Both  Houses 
declared  that  they  could  admit  of  no  treaty  with  the 
king,  till  he  took  down  his  standard  and  recalled  his 
proclamations,  in  which  the  Parliament  supposed 
themselves  to  be  declared  traitors.'  Hume.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  what  has  been  allowed  from  in- 
discretion is  afterwards  claimed  as  a  right ;  '  Plutarch 
says  very  finely,  that  a  man  should  not  allow  himself 
to  hate  even  his  enemies.'   Addison.      No  earthly 

Sower  can  permit  that  which  is  prohilnted  by  the 
ivine  law ; 

Permit  our  ships  a  shelter  on  vour  shoies. 
Refitted  from  your  woods  with  planks  and  oars. 
That  if  our  prince  be  safe,  we  may  renew 
Our  destin'd  course,  and  Italy  pursue.    Drtden. 

When  abuses  are  steered  to  creep  in,  and  to  take 
deep  root  in  any  established  institution,  it  is  difficult 
to  bring  about  a  reform  without  endangering  the  ex- 
istence of  the  whole ;  '  No  man  can  be  said  to  emoy 
health,  who  is  only  not  rick,  without  he  feel  wiuiin 
himself  a  lightsome  and  invigorating  principle,  which 
will  not  suffer  him  to  remain  idle.'  Spectator.  When 
abuses  are  not  very  grievous,  it  is  wiser  to  tolerate 
them  than  run  the  nsk  of  producing  a  greater  evil ; 
'  No  man  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  an  habitual  humour, 
whim,  or  particularity  of  behaviour,  by  any  who  do 
not  wait  upon  him  for  bread.'  Steele. 


TO  ADMIT,  ALLOW,  GRANT. 

Admit  and  allow  are  here  taken  mostly  in  appli- 
cation to  things  that  the  mind  assents  to,  and  in  this 
sense  they  are  closely  allied  to  the  word  grant,  which, 
like  the  words  guarantee,  warrant,  and  guard,  come 
from  the  German  wdhren  to  see  or  look  to,  &c.  signi- 
fying here  to  take  consideration  of. 

We  admit  the  truth  of  a  position ;  allow  the  pro- 
priety of  a  remark;  grant  what  is  desired.  Some 
men  will  not  readily  admit  the  possibility  of  over- 
coming bad  habits ;  '  Though  the  fallibility  of  man's 
reason,  and  the  narrowness  of  his  knowledge,  are  very 
liberally  confessed,  yet  the  conduct  of  those  who  so 
willingly  admit  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  seems 
to  discover  that  this  acknowledgmrait  is  not  sincere.' 
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Johnson.  It  is  xingenerous  not  to  allow  that  some 
credit  is  due  to  those  who  effect  any  reformation  in 
themselves ;  *  The  zealots  in  atheism  are  perpetually 
teasing  their  friends  to  come  over  to  them,  although 
they  allow  that  neither  of  them  shall  get  am  thing 
by  the  bargain/  Addison.  It  is  necessary,  before  any 
argument  can  be  commenced,  that  something  shoidd 
be  taken  for  granted  on  both  sides ;  *  I  take  it  at  the 
same  time  for  granted  that  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  is  sufficiently  established  by  other  arguments.'' 
Steele. 


Selfish  and  greed}^  people  beg  with  importunity,  and 
in  a  tone  that  admits  of^no  refusal ; 

But  we  must  beg  our  bread  in  dimes  unknown. 
Beneath  the  scorching  or  the  frozen  zone.    Dbysen. 

Men  of  good  breeding  tender  their  requests  with 
moderation  and  discretion  ;  they  request  nothing  but 
what  they  are  certain  can  be  conveniently  complied  with ; 


TO  ASK,  BEG,  REQUEST. 

Ask  (v.  To  ask,  inquire)  is  here  taken  to  denote  an 
expression  of  our  wishes  generally  for  what  we  want 
from  another ;  beg  is  contracted  from  the  word  beggar, 
and  the  German  begehren  to  desbe  vehemently ;  re- 
quest in  Latin  requisitus,  participle  of  requiro,  is 
compounded  of  re  and  qucero  to  seek  or  look  after 
with  indications  of  desire  to  possess. 

The  expression  of  a  wish  to  some  one  to  have  some- 
thing is  the  common  idea  comprehended  in  these  terms. 
As  this  is  the  simple  signincation  of  ask,  it  is  the 
generic  term ;  the  other  two  are  specific :  we  ask  in 
begging  and  requesting,  but  not  vice  versd. 

Asking  is  peculiar  to  no  rank  or  station ;  in  con- 
sequence of  our  mutual  dependance  on  each  other,  it 
is  requisite  for  every  man  to  ask  something  of  another: 
the  master  asks  of  the  servant,  the  servant  asks  of 
the  master ;  the  parent  asks  of  the  child,  the-  child 
asks  of  the  parent.  Begging  marks  a  degree  of  de- 
pendance which  is  peculiar  to  inferiors  in  station :  we 
ask  for  matters  of  indifference ;  we  beg  that  which  we 
think  is  of  importance :  a  child  asks  a  favor  of  his 
parent ;  a  poor  man  begs  the  assistance  of  one  who  is 
able  to  afiord  it :  that  is  asked  for  which  is  easily 
granted ;  that  is  begged  which  is  with  difficulty  ob- 
tained. To  ask  therefore  reqvures  no  effort ;  but  to 
beg  is  to  ask  with  importunity  :  those  who  bv  merely 
asking  find  themselves  unable  to  obtain  wnat  they 
wish  wUl  have  recourse  to  begging. 

As  ask  sometimes  implies  a  demand,  and  beg  a 
vehemence  of  desire,  or  strong  degree  of  necessity ; 
politeness  has  adopted  another  phrase,  which  conveys 
neither  the  impenousness  of  the  one,  nor  the  urgency 
of  the  other ;  this  is  the  word  request.  Asking  carries 
with  it  an  <ur  of  superiority ;  begging  that  of  submis- 
sion; requesting  has  the  air  of  independence  and 
equalitT.  Asking  borders  too  nearly  on  an  infringe- 
ment of  personal  liberty  ;  begging  imposes  a  constramt 
by  making  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  :  requests  leave 
the  liberty  of  granting  or  refusing  unencumbered.  It 
is  the  character  of  impertinent  people  to  ask  without 
considering  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  the 
person  asked ;  they  seem  ready  to  take  without  per- 
mission that  which  is  asked  if  it  be  not  granted ; 

Let  liim  pursue  the  promis'd  Latian  shore, 
A  short  delay  is  all  I  tuA;  him  now^ 
.A  pause  of  grief,  an  interval  from  woe.    Drtden. 


But  do  not  you  my  last  requett  deny. 
With  yon  perfidious  roan  your  int'rest  try. 


Obtden. 


Ask  is  altogether  exploded  from  pohte  life,  although 
beg  is  not.  We  may  beg  a  person  s  acceptance  of  any 
tlung ;  we  may  beg  him  to  favor  or  honor  us  with  his 
company ;  but  we  can  never  talk  of  asking  a  person's 
acceptance,  or  asking  him  to  do  us  an  honor.  Beg 
in  such  cases  indicates  a  condescension  which  is  some- 
times not  unbecoming,  but  on  ordinary  occasion 
request  is  with  more  propriety  substituted  in  its  place. 


TO  BEG,  DESIRE. 


Beg  in  its  original  sense  as  before  given  (v.  To  ask, 
beg)  signifies  to  desire ;  desire,  in  French  desir, 
Latin  desidero,  comes  firom  desido  to  fix  the  mind  on 
an  object. 

To  beg,  marks  the  wish ;  to  desire,  the  will  and 
determination. 

Beg  is  the  act  of  an  inferior,  or  one  in  subordinate 
condition;  desire  is  the  act  of  a  superior:  we  beg  a 
thing  as  a  favor ;  we  desire  it  as  a  right ;  children  beg 
their  parents  to  grant  them  an  indulgence ; 

She'll  hang  upon  his  lips,  and  beg  him  tell 

The  story  of  my  passion  o'er  again.    Soothekn. 

Parents  desire  their  children  to  attend  to  their 
business ;  '  Once,  when  he  was  without  lodging,  meat, 
or  clothes,  one  of  his  friends  left  a  message,  that  he 
desired  to  see  him  about  nine  in  the  morning.  Savage 
knew  that  it  was  his  intention  to  assist  him ;  but  was 
very  much  disgusted  that  he  should  presume  to  pre- 
scribe the  hour  of  his  attendance,  and  I  believe  refused 
to  see  him.'  Johnson. 


TO  BEG,  BESEECH,  SOLICIT,  ENTREAT, 
SUPPLICATE,  IMPLORE,  CRAVE. 

Beg  is  here  taken  as  before  (v.  To  ask,  beg) ;  be- 
seech, compounded  of  be  and  seech,  or  seek,  is  an  in- 
tensive verb,  signifying  to  seek  strongly ;  solicit,  in 
French,  soliciter,  Latin  solicito,  is  probably  com- 
pounded of  solum  or  totum,  and  cito  to  cite,  summon, 
appeal  to,  signifying  to  rouse  altogether;  entreat, 
compounded  of  en  or  in  and  treat,  in  French  traiter, 
Latm  tracto  to  manage,  signifies  to  act  upon;  sup- 
plicate, in  Latin  supplicatu^,  participle  of  supplico, 
compounded  of  sup  or  sub  and  plico  to  fold,  signifies 
to  bend  the  body  down  in  token  of  submission  or  dis- 
tress in  order  to  awaken  notice ;  implore,  in  French 
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imphrer,  Littin  imphro,  compounded  of  im  or  in 
and  ploro  to  weep  or  lament,  signifies  to  act  upon  by 
weeping ;  eraee,  in  Saxon  cravian,  signifies  to  long 
for  earnestly. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  species  of  asking,  varied 
as  to  the  person,  the  object,  and  the  manner ;  the  first 
four  do  not  mark  such  a  state  of  dependence  in  the 
agent  as  the  last  three:  to  beg  denotes  a  state  of  want; 
to  beseech,  entreat,  and  mlidt,  a  state  of  ur^nt 
necessity ;  supplicate  and  implore,  a  state  of  abject 
distress  ;  crave,  the  lowest  state  of  physical  want :  one 
begs  with  importunity;  beseeches  with  earnestness; 
entreats  by  the  force  of  reasoning  and  strong  repre- 
sentation ;  one  solieits  by  virtue  of  one^s  interest ; 
supplicates  by  an  humble  address ;  implores  by  every 
mark  of  dejection  and  humiliation. 

Begging  is  the  act  of  the  poor  when  they  need 
assistance :  beseeching  and  entreating  are  resorted  to 
by  friends  and  equals,  when  they  want  to  influence  or 
persuade,  but  beseeching  is  more  urgent ;  entreating 
more  argumentative:  solicitations  are  employed  to 
obtain  favors,  which  have  more  respect  to  the  circum- 
stances than  the  rank  of  the  sohcitor:  supplicating 
and  imploring  are  resorted  to  by  sufferers  for  the 
relief  of  their  misery,  and  are  addressed  to  those  who 
have  the  power  of  averting  or  increasing  the  calamity : 
craving  u  the  consequence  of  lon^g ;  it  marks  an 
earnestness  of  supplication ;  an  abject  state  of  suffer- 
ing dependance. 

Those  who  have  any  object  to  obtain  commonly 
have  recourse  to  begging ; 

What  more  advance  can  mortak  make  in  sin. 
So  near  perfection,  who  with  blood  begiin  ? 
Deaf  to  the  calf  that  lies  beneath  the  knife. 
Looks  op,  and  from  the  butcher  beg*  her  life. 

Dbysbk. 

A  kind  parent  will  sometimes  rather  beseech  an  undu- 
ttful  child  to  lay  ande  his  wicked  courses,  than  plunge 
bim  deeper  into  guilt  by  an  ill-timed  exercise  of 
authority;  '  Modesty  never  rages,  never  murmurs, 
never  pouts,  when  it  is  ill-treated;  it  pines,  it  be- 
seeches, it  languishes.''  Steele.  When  we  are  en- 
treated to  do  an  act  of  dvili^,  it  is  a  mark  of  unkind- 
ness  to  be  heedless  to  the  wishes  of  our  friends ; 

I  have  a  wife,  whom  I  protest  I  love  ; 
I  would'ghe  were  in  heav'n,  so  she  could 
Entreat  some  pow'r  to  change  this  currish  Jew.' 

SaAKSPEAaE. 

Gentlemen  in  office  are  perpetually  exposed  to  the 
solidttttions  of  their  frienois,  to  prociure  for  tiiemselves 
or  their  connexions  places  of  trust  and  emolument; 
•  As^  money  collected  by  subscription  is  necessarily 
received  in  small  sums,  Savage  was  never  able  to  send 
his  poems  to  the  press,  but  for  many  years  continued 
his  soKeitation,  and  squandered  whatever  he  obtained.^ 
Johnson.  A  slave  supplicates  his  master  for  pardon* 
whom  he  has  offended ;  •  Savage  wrote  to  Lord  Tyr- 
connel,  not  in  a  style  of  supplication  and  respect ; 
but  of  reproach,  menace,  and  contempt^  Johnson. 


An  offender  implores  mercy  for  the  mitigation,  if  not 
the  remission,  of  his  punishment ; 

Is't  then  80  hard,  Monimia,  to  forgive 
A  fault,  where  humble  lore,  like  mine,  implores  thee  i 

Otway. 

A  poor  wretch,  suffering  with  hunger,  craves  a  morsel 
of  Dread; 

For  my  past  crimes,  my  forfeit  life  receive. 
No  pity  for  my  sufferings  here  I  crave. 
And  only  hope  forgiveness  in  the  grave. 

Rowe's  Jane  Shobe. 


SOLICITATION,  IMPORTUNITY. 

Solicitation  (v.  To  beg)  is  general ;  importunity, 
from  the  Latin  imfportunus,  at  in  and  partus,  signi- 
fying a  miming  into  harbor  after  the  manner  of 
mstressed  mariners,  is  a  vehement  and  troublesome 
form  of  solicitation.  Solicitation  is  itself  indeed 
that  which  ^ves  trouble  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
it  is  not  always  unreasonable:  there  may  be  cases 
in  which  we  may  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  friends, 
to  do  that  which  we  have  no  objection  to  be  obliged  to 
do :  but  importunity  is  that  solicitation  which  never 
ceases  to  apply  for  that  which  it  is  not  agreeable  to 
give.  We  may  sometimes  be  urgent  in  our  solicita- 
tions of  a  frieud  to  accept  some  proffered  honor ;  the 
solicitation  however,  in  this  case,  although  it  may 
even  be  troublesome,  yet  it  is  sweetened  by  the  motive 
of  the  action :  the  imjaortunity  of  beggars  is  often  a 
politic  means  of  extorting  money  from  the  passenger ; 
'Although  the  devil  cannot  compel  a  man  to  sin,  yet  he 
can  follow  a  man  with  continual  solicitations.''  South. 
*  The  torment  of  expectation  is  not  easily  to  be  borne, 
when  the  heart  has  no  rival  engagements  to  withdraw 
it  from  the  importunities  of  desire.^  Johnson. 


PRESSING,  URGENT,  IMPORTUNATE. 

Pressing  and  urgent,  from  to  press  and  urge,  are 
applied  as  qualifying  terms,  either  to  persons  or 
things ;  importunate,  firom  the  verb  to  importune, 
which  probably  signifies  to  wish  to  get  into  port,  to 
land  at  some  port,  is  applied  only  to  persons.  In 
regard  to  pressing,  it  is  said  either  of  one^s  demands, 
one's  requests,  or  one's  exhortations  ;  urgent  is  said  of 
one's  solicitations  or  entreaties ;  importunate  is  said 
of  one's  begging  or  applying  for.  The  pressing  has 
more  of  violence  in  it ;  it  is  supported  by  force  and 
authority ;  it  is  employed  in  matters  of  right,  and 
appeals  to  the  imderstanding ;  *  Mr.  Gay,  whose  zeal 
in  your  concern  is  worthy  amend,  writes  to  me  in  the 
most  pressing  terms  about  it'  Pope.  The  urgent 
makes  an  appeal  to  one's  feelings ;  it  is  more  persua- 
sive, and  is  employed  in  matters  of  favor ;  *  Neither 
would  he  have  done  it  at  all  but  at  my  urgency.'' 
Swift.  The  importunate  has  some  of  the  force,  but 
none  of  the  authority  or  obligation  of  the  pressing ;  it 
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is  employed  in  matters  of  personal  gratification ; 
'  Sleep  may  be  put  off  from  time  to  time,  yet  the 
demand  is  of  so  importunate  a  nattire  as  not  to 
remain  long  unsatisfied.'  Johnson.  When  applied  to 
things,  pressing  is  as  much  more  forcible  than  urgent, 
as  in  the  former  case ;  we  speak  of  a  pressing  neces- 
nty,  an  urgent  case.  A  creditor  will  be  pressing  for 
his  money  when  he  fears  to  lose  it;  one  friend  is 
urgent  with  another  to  intercede  in  his  behalf;  beggars 
are  commonly  importunate  with  the  hope  of  teasing 
persons  out  of  their  money. 


TO  DESIRE,  WISH,  LONG  FOR,  HANKER 
AFTER,  COVET. 

Desire,  in  Latin  desidero,  comes  from  desido  to  rest 
or  fix  upon  with  the  mind ;  wish,  in  German  wuns- 
chen,  comes  firom  wonne  pleasure,  signifying  to  take 
pleasure  in  a  thing ;  long,  from  the  German  langen 
to  reach  afi^r,  signifies  to  seek  af^er  with  the  mind ; 
hanker,  hanger,  or  hang,  signifies  to  hang  on  an 
object  with  one's  mind ;  covet  is  changed  irom  the 
Latin  cupio  to  desire. 

The  desire  is  imperious,  it  demands  gratification ; 
'  When  men  have  discovered  a  passionate  desire  of 
fame  in  the  ambitious  man  (as  no  temper  of  mind  is 
more  apt  to  shew  itself),  they  become  sparing  and  re- 
served m  their  commendations.''  Addison.  The  wish 
is  less  vehement,  it  consists  of  a  strong  inclination ; 
'  It  is  as  absurd  in  an  old  man  to  wish  for  the  strength 
of  youth,  88  it  would  be  in  a  young  man  to  wish  for 
the  strength  of  a  bull  or  a  horse.'  Steele.  Longing 
\s  an  impatient  and  continued  species  of  desire ; 

Extended  on  the  iiin'ral  couch  he  lies. 

And  soon  as  morning  paints  tlie  eastern  skies. 

The  sight  is  g^rantea  to  thy  toting  eyes.    Pofb. 

Hankeririg  is  a  desire  for  that  which  is  set  out  of  one's 
reach ;  '  The  wife  is  an  old  coquette,  that  is  always 
hcmkering  after  the  diversions  of  the  town.'  Addison. 
Coveting  is  a  desire  for  that  which  belongs  to  another, 
or  what  it  is  in  his  power  to  grant ;  <  You  know 
Chaucer  has  a  tale,  where  a  knight  saves  his  head  by 
discovering  it  was  the  thing  which  all  women  most 
coveted.''  Gay.  We  desire  or  long  for  that  which  is 
near  at  hand,  or  within  view ;  we  wish  for  and  cocet 
that  which  is  more  remote,  or  less  distinctly  seen ;  we 
•hanicer  after  that  which  has  been  once  enjoyed :  a 
discontented  person  wishes  for  more  than  he  has ;  he 
who  is  in  a  strange  land  longs  to  see  his  native  coun- 
try; vicious  men  hanker  after  the  pleasures  which 
are  denied  them ;  ambitious  men  covet  honors,  ava- 
ricious men  covet  riches. 

Desires  ought  to  be  moderated;  wishes  to  be 
limited;  longings,  hankerings,  and  covetvngs  to  be 
suppressed :  uncontrolled  desires  become  the  greatest 
torments ;  imbounded  wishes  are  the  bane  of  all  hap- 
piness ;  ardent  longings  are  mostly  irrational,  and  not 
entitled  to  indulgence ;  coveting  is  expressly  prohibited 
by  the  Divine  law. 


Desire,  as  it  regards  others,  is  not  less  imperative 
than  when  it  respects  ourselves ;  it  lays  an  obligation 
on  the  person  to  whom  it  is  expressed :  a  wish  is 
gentle  and  unassuming ;  it  appeals  to  the  good  nature 
of  another :  we  act  by  the  desire  of  a  superior,  and 
according  to  the  wishes  of  an  equal :  the  desire  of  a 

Sarent  will  amount  to  a  command  in  the  mind  of  a 
utiful  child :  his  wishes  will  be  anticipated  by  the 
warmth  of  affection. 


TO  WILL,  WISH. 


The  will  is  that  faculty  of  the  soul  which  is  the 
most  prompt  and  decisive ;  it  immediately  impels  to 
action :  the  wish  is  but  a  gentle  motion  of  the  soul 
towards  a  thing.  We  can  will  nothing  but  what  we 
can  effect;  we  m&yvnsh  {or  many  things  which  lie 
above  our  reach.  The  will  must  be  under  the  entire 
control  of  reason,  or  it  will  lead  a  person  into  every 
mischief;  '  A  good  inclination  is  but  the  first  rude 
draught  of  virtue ;  but  the  finishing  strokes  are  from 
the  will.''  South.  Wisfies  ought  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  reason ;  or  otherwise  they  may  greatly 
disturb  our  happiness ;  '  The  wishing  of  a  thing  is 
not  properly  the  willing  of  it ;  it  imports  no  more 
than  an  idle,  unoperative,  complacency  in,  and  desire 
of,  the  object.'  South. 


WILLINGLY,  VOLUNTARILY,  SPON- 
TANEOUSLY. 

To  do  a  thing  willingly  is  to  do  it  with  a  good  will ; 
to  do  a  thing  voluntarily  is  to  do  it  of  one  s  own  ac- 
cord :  the  former  respects  one's  willingness  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  another ;  we  do  what  is  asked  of 
us,  it  is  a  mark  of  good  nature :  the  latter  respects 
our  freedom  firom  foreign  influence ;  we  do  that  which 
we  like  to  do ;  it  is  a  mark  of  our  sincerity.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  a  child  do  his  task  willingly ; 

Food  not  of  angels,  yet  accepted  so, 

As  that  more  wiUingly  thou  couldst  not  seem. 

At  heav'n's  high  feasts  t'  have  fed.    Miltok. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  man  voluntarily  engage  in  any 
service  of  public  good ;  *  Thoughts  are  only  criminal 
when  they  are  first  chosen,  and  then  voluntarily  con- 
tinued.' Johnson.  Spontaneously  is  but  a  mode  of 
the  voluntary,  applied,  however,  more  commonly  to 
inanimate  objects  than  to  the  will  of  persons:  the 
ground  produces  spontaneously,  when  it  produces 
without  culture ;  and  words  flow  spontaneously,  which 
require  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  to  produce 
them; 

Of  these  none  uncontroU'd  and  lawless  rove. 

But  to  some  desdn'd  end  ipontaneouM  move.    Jztrtvt. 

If,  however,  applied  to  the  will,  it  bespeaks  in  • 
stronger  d^ee  the  totaUy  unbiassed  state  of  the 
tiftjetas  mind:  the  spontaneous  effusions  of  the  heart 
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are  more  than  the  voluntary  services  of  benevolence. 
The  willing  is  opposed  to  the  untcilling,  the  volun- 
tary to  the  mechanical  or  involuntary,  tne  spontane- 
ous to  the  reluctant  or  the  artificial. 


vam.     The  bent  includes  the  general  state  of  the 
nund,  and  the  object  on  which  it  fixes  a  regard ; 


TO  LEAN,  INCLINE,  BEND. 

Lean  and  incline  both  come  from  the  Latin  cKno, 
and  Greek  K>dm  to  bow  or  bend ;  bend  is  connected 
with  the  German  wenden  to  turn,  and  the  English 
wind,  &c. 

In  the  proper  sense  lean  and  incline  are  both  s^d 
of  the  position  of  bodies  ;  bend  is  said  of  the  shape 
of  bodies  :  that  which  leans  rests  on  one  side,  or  in  a 
sideward  direction ;  that  which  inclines,  leans  or 
turns  only  in  a  slight  degree  :  that  which  bends  forms 
a  curvature ;  it  does  not  all  lean  the  same  way :  a 
house  leans  when  the  foundation  gives  way ;  a  tree 
may  grow  so  as  to  incline  to  the  right  or  the  left,  or 
a  road  may  incline  this  or  that  way ;  a  tree  or  a  road 
bends  when  it  turns  out  of  the  straight  course. 

In  the  improper  sense  the  judgement  leans,  the 
will  inclines,  the  will  or  conduct  bends,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  outward  action.  A  person  leans  to 
this  or  that  side  of  a  question  which  he  favours ;  he 
inclines  or  is  inclined  to  this  or  that  mode  of  conduct ; 
he  bends  to  the  will  of  another.  It  is  the  duty  of  a 
judge  to  lean  to  the  side  of  mercy  as  far  as  is  con- 
nstent  with  justice ; 


Like  you  a  courtier  bom  and  bred. 
Kings  Uam'd  their  ear  to  wliat  I  said. 


Gay. 


Whoever  inclines  too  readily  to  listen  to  the  tales  of 
cUstress  which  are  continually  told  to  excite  compas- 
sion will  find  himself  in  general  deceived ; 

Say-  what  you  want ;  the  Latins  you  shall  find. 

Not  forc'd  to  goodness,  but  by  will  inclin'd.  DaTDSN. 

An  unbending  temper  is  the  bane  of  domestic  felicity ; 

And  as  on  com  when  western  gusts  descend, 
Befoie  the  blast  the  lofty  harvest  bend.    Pope. 


BENT,  BIAS,  INCLINATION,  PRE- 
POSSESSION. 

Bias,  in  French  biais,  signifies  a  weight  fixed  on 
one  side  of  a  bowl  in  order  to  turn  its  course  that  way 
towards  which  the  Has  leans,  from  the  Greek  /3ki 
force ;  inclination,  in  French  inclination,  Latin  in- 
dinatio,  from  inclino,  Greek  xX/vw,  signifies  a  leaning 
towards ;  prepossession,  compounded  of  pre  and  pos- 
session, signifies  the  taking  possession  of  the  mind 
previously,  or  before-hand. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  preponderating  influence 
on  the  mind.  Bent  is  applied  to  the  will,  affection, 
and  power  in  general ;  bCus  solely  to  the  judgement ; 
inclination  and  prepossession  to  the  state  of  the  feel- 


Servile  incUnatUmt,  and  gross  love, 
The  guilty  bent  of  vicious  appetite. 


Havahd. 


Bias,  the  partictilar  influential  power  which  sways  the 
judging  faculty ;  *  The  choice  of  man's  will  is  indeed 
imcertain,  because  in  many  things  free ;  but  yet  there 
are  certain  habits  and  principles  in  the  soul  that  have 
some  kind  of  sway  upon  it,  apt  to  bias  it  more  one 
way  than  another.'  South.  The  one  is  absolutely 
considered  with  regard  to  itself;  the  other  relatively 
to  its  results  and  the  object  it  acts  upon. 

Bent  is  sometimes  with  regard  to  buts,  as  cause  is  to 
effect ;  we  may  frequently  trace  in  the  particular  6en/ 
of  a  person's  likes  and  dislikes  the  principal  bias  which 
determines  his  opinions.  Inclination  is  a  faint  kind 
of  bent ;  prepossession  is  a  weak  species  of  bias :  an 
inclination  is  a  state  of  something,  namely,  a  state  of 
the  feelings :  prepossession  is  an  actual  somethings 
namely,  the  thing  that  prepossesses. 

We  may  discover  the  bent  of  a  person's  mind  in  his 
gay  or  serious  moments ;  in  his  occupations,  and  in 
his  pleasures ;  in  some  persons  it  is  so  strong,  that 
scarcely  an  action  passes  which  is  not  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced by  it,  and  even  the  exterior  of  a  man  will  be 
under  its  control :  in  all  disputed  matters  the  support 
of  a  party  will  operate  more  or  less  to  bias  the  minds 
of  men  for  or  against  particular  men,  or  particular 
measures:  when  we  are  attached  to  the  party  that 
espouses  the  cause  of  religion  and  good  order,  this 
bias  is  in  some  measure  commendable  and  salutary :  a 
mind  without  inclination  would  be  a  blank,  and  wnere 
inclination  is,  there  is  the  ground-work  for  preposses- 
sion. Strong  minds  will  be  strongly  bent,  and  labor 
under  a  strong  bias ;  but  there  is  no  mind  so  weak 
and  powerless  as  not  to  have  its  inclinations,  and 
none  so  perfect  as  to  be  without  its  prepossessions  : 
the  mind  that  has  virtuous  inclinations  will  be  pre- 
possessed in  favor  of  every  thing  that  leans  to  virtue's 
side ;  it  were  well  for  mankind  were  this  the  only  pre- 
possession ;  but  in  the  present  mixture  of  truth  and 
error,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  prepossessions 
as  dangerous  anticipations  of  the  judgement ;  if  their 
object  be  not  perfectly  pure,  or  their  force  be  not 
qualified  by  the  restrictive  powers  of  the  judgement, 
much  evil  springs  from  their  abuse ; 

'Tis  not  indulging  private  incUnaHon, 

The  selfish  passions,  that  sustuns  the  world. 

And  lends  its  ruler  grace.    Thomson. 

<  I  take  it  for  a  rule,  that  in  marriage  the  chief  busi- 
ness is  to  acquire  a  prepossession  m  favor  of  each 
other.'  Steele. 


INCLINATION,  TENDENCY,  PROPEN- 
SITY,  PRONENESS. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  designate  the  state 
of  the  will  towards  an  object :  inclination  («.  Bent) 
T  2 
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denotes  its  first  movement  towards  an  object ;  tend- 
ency, from  to  tend,  is  a  continued  inclination :  pro- 
pensity, from  the  Latin  propensus  and  propendeo  to 
nang  rorward,  denotes  a  still  stronger  leaning  of  the 
will ;  and  -prone,  from  the  Latin  pronua  downward, 
characterizes  an  habitual  and  fixed  state  of  the  will  to- 
wards an  object.  The  inclination  expresses  the  lean- 
ing but  not  the  direction  of  that  leaning  ;  it  may  be 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  upwards  or  downwards ; 
consequently  we  may  have  an  inclination  to  that 
which  is  good  or  bad,  high  or  low ;  tendency  does 
not  specify  any  particular  direction ;  but  from  the  idea 
of  pressing,  which  it  conveys,  it  is  appropriately 
applied  to  those  things  which  degenerate  or  lead  to 
wnat  is  bad ;  excessive  strictness  in  the  treatment  of 
children  has  a  tendency  to  damp  the  spirit :  propen- 
sity and  proneness  both  designate  a  downward  direc- 
tion, and  consequently  refer  only  to  that  which  is  bad 
and  low ;  a  person  has  a  propensity  to  drinking,  and 
a  proneness  to  lying. 

Inclination  is  always  at  the  command  of  the  under- 
standing ;  it  is  our  duty  therefore  to  suppress  the  first 
risings  of  any  inclination  to  extravagance,  intemper- 
ance, or  any  irr^ularity ;  <  Partiality  is  properly  the 
understanding's  judging  according  to  the  inclination 
of  the  will.'  South.  As  tendency  refers  to  the  thing 
rather  than  the  person,  it  is  our  business  to  avoid  that 
which  has  a  tendency  to  evil ;  '  Every  immoral  act, 
in  the  direct  tendency  of  it,  is  cerUunly  a  step  down- 
wards.' South.  The  propensity  will  soon  get  the 
mastery  of  the  best  principles,  and  the  firmest  resolu- 
tion; it  is  our  duty  therefore  to  seek  all  the  aids 
which  religion  affords  to  subdue  every  propensity; 
*  Such  is  the  propensity  of  our  nature  to  vice,  that 
stronger  restraints  than  those  of  mere  reason  are  neces- 
sary to  be  imposed  on  man.'  Blair.  Proneness  to 
evil  is  inherent  in  our  nature  which  we  derive  from 
our  first  parents ;  it  is  the  grace  of  God  alone  which 
alone  can  lift  us  up  above  tnis  groveling  part  of  our- 
selves ;  *  Every  commission  of  sin  impnnts  upon  the 
soul  a  further  disposition  and  proneness  to  sin.' 
South. 


created  by  outward  appearances  are  not  always  falla- 
dous ;  '  A  man  in  power,  who  can  without  the  ordi- 
nary prepossessions  which  stop  the  way  to  the  true 
knowledge  and  service  of  mankmd,  overlook  the  little 
distinctions  of  fortune,  nuse  obscure  merit,  and  dis- 
countenance successful  indesert,  has,  in  the  minds  of 
knowing  men,  the  figure  of  an  angel  rather  than  a 
man.'  Steele.  It  is  at  present  the  fashion  to  brand 
every  thing  with  the  name  of  prejudice,  which  does 
not  coincide  with  the  lax  notions  of  the  age :  '  It  is 
the  work  of  a  philosopher  to  be  every  day  subduing 
his  passions,  and  laying  aside  his  prejudices.  I  en- 
deavour at  least  to  look  upon  men  and  their  actions 
only  as  an  impartial  spectator.'  Spectator.  A  bias 
may  be  overpowered,  a  prepossession  overcome,  and  a 
prejudice  corrected  or  removed. 

We  may  be  biassed  for  or  against ;  we  are  always 
prepossessed  in  favor,  and  mostly  prejudiced  against. 


BIAS,  PREPOSSESSION,  PREJUDICE. 

Bias  (v.  Bent,  Bias)  marks  the  state  of  the  mind ; 
prepossession  applies  either  to  the  general  or  particular 
state  -of  the  feelings ;  prejudice  is  employed  only  for 
opinions.  Prejudice,  in  French  prejudice,  Latin 
pnejudicium,  com^unded  of  pra  before,  and  judi- 
cium judgement,  si|pifies  a  judgement  biefore  hand, 
that  is,  bdPore  exammation.  Chudren  may  receive  an 
early  bias  that  influences  their  future  character  and 
destiny :  prepossessions  spring  from  casualties ;  they 
do  not  exist  in  young  minds :  prejudices  are  the  fruits 
of  a  contracted  education.     Pnysical  infirmities  often 

S've  a  stronff  bias  to  serious  pursuits ;  '  It  should  be 
e  principal  labor  of  moral  writers  to  remove  the  Has 
which  incfines  the  mind  rather  to  prefer  natural  than 
moral  endowments.'  Hawkeswobth.     Prepossessions 


COVETOUSNESS,  CUPIDITY,  AVARICE. 

Covetousness,  from  covet,  and  eupido  to  desire, 
signifies  having  a  desire ;  cupidity  is  a  more  imme- 
diate derivative  from  the  Latin  cupiditas,  and  signi- 
fies the  same  thing ;  avarice,  (torn  aveo  to  long  for, 
signifies  by  distinction  a  lonpng  for  money. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  express  an  illicit 
desire  after  objects  of  gratification ;  but  cmetousness 
is  applied  to  property  in  general ;  cupidity  and  ava- 
rice only  to  money  or  possessions.  A  child  may  dis- 
play its  covetousness  in  regard  to  the  playthings  which 
fall  in  its  way  ;  a  man  shows  his  cupidity  in  regard  to 
the  gains  that  fidl  in  his  way ;  we  should  therefore  be 
careful  to  check  a  covetous  disposition  in  early  life, 
lest  it  show  itself  in  the  more  hateful  character  of 
cupidity  in  advanced  years.  Covetousness  is  the 
natural  disposition  for  having  or  getting ;  cupielity  is 
the  acquired  disposition.  As  the  love  of  appropriation 
is  an  innate  characteristic  in  man,  that  of^  accumulat- 
ing or  wanting  to  accumulate,  which  constitutes  covet- 
ousness, will  show  itself,  in  some  persons  among  the 
first  indications  of  character ;  '  Nothing  lies  on  our 
hands  wiUi  such  uneasiness  as  time.  Wretched  and 
thoughtless  creatures  !  In  the  only  place  where  covet- 
ousness were  a  virtue,  we  turn  prodigals.'  Addison. 
Where  the  prospect  of  amassing  great  wealth  is  set 
before  a  man,  as  in  the  case  of  a  governor  of  a  distant 
province,  it  will  evince  great  virtue  in  him,  if  his 
cupidity  be  not  excited ;  '  If  prescription  be  once 
shaken,  no  species  of  property  is  secure,  when  it  once 
becomes  an  oDJect  large  enough  to  tempt  the  cupidity 
of  indigent  power.'  Burke. 

The  covetous  man  seeks  to  add  to  what  he  has ;  the 
avaricious  man  only  strives  to  retain  what  he  has  : 
the  covetous  man  sacnfices  othos  to  indulge  himself; 
the  avaricious  man  will  sometimes  sacrifice  himself  to 
indulge  others;  for  generosity,  which  u  opposed  to 
covetousness,   is  sometimes  associated  with  avarice ; 
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*  At  kst  Swift's  avarice  grew  too  powerfiil  for  his 
kxadness;  he  would  refuse  (his  friends)  a  bottle  of 
wine/  Johnson. 


with  saving  from  inclination.  The  niggard  is  an  ob> 
ject  of  contempt,  and  sometimes  hatreid ;  every  one 
fears  to  lose  by  a  man  who  strives  to  gain  from  all. 


AVARICIOUS,  MISERLY,  PARSIMONIOUS, 
NIGGARDLY. 

Avaricious,  from  the  Latin  aveo  to  desire,  ragnifies 
in  general  loI^png  for,  but  by  distinction  lon^g  for 
money ;  miserly  signifies  like  a  miser  or  miserable 
man,  for  none  are  so  miserable  as  the  lovers  of  money ; 
parsimonious,  from  the  Latin  parco  to  spare  or  save, 
^nifiee  literally  saving ;  niggardly  is  a  frequentative 
Off  nigh  or  close,  signifies  very  nigh. 

The  avaricious  man  and  the  miser  are  one  and  the 
same  character,  with  this  exception,  that  the  miser 
carries  his  passion  for  monev  to  a  still  greater  excess. 
An  avaricious  man  shows  nis  love  of  money  in  his 
urdinaiy  dealing ;  but  the  miser  lives  upon  it,  and 
sufiers  every  privation  rather  than  part  with  it.  An 
avaricious  man  may  sometimes  be  indulgent  to  him- 
sdf,  and  mierous  to  others ;  '  Though  the  appre- 
hensioiis  or  the  aged  may  justify  a  cautious  frugality, 
they  can  by  no  means  excuse  a  sordid  avarice.''  Blaib. 
The  miser  is  dead  to  every  thing  but  the  treasure 
which  he  has  amassed ; 

As  some  lone  miter  visiting  his  store. 

Bends  at  hia  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  oVr  ; 

Hoards  after  hoards  bis  rising  raptures  fill. 

Yet  still  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  still ; 

Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise, 

Pleas'd  witii  each  bliss  that  Reav'n  to  man  supplies. 

Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails  and  sorrows  fall. 

To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  small. 

Goldsmith. 

Parsimonious  and  niggardly  are  the  subordinate 
characteristics  of  avarice.  The  avaricious  man  in- 
dulges  his  passion  for  money  by  parsimony,  that  is, 
by  saving  out  of  himself,  or  by  niggardly  ways  in  his 
dealings  with  others.  He  who  spends  a  farthing  on 
hinueff,  where  others  with  the  same  means  spend  a 
ahilling,  does  it  from  parsimony ;  '  Armstrong  died 
in  September  1779;  ii°^  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends 
\<eh  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  saved  by  great  par- 
simony out  of  a  very  moderate  income.  Johnson. 
He  who  looks  to  every  farthing  in  the  bargains  he 
makes,  gets  the  name  of  a  niggard ;  '  I  have  heard 
Dodsley,  by  whom  Akenside  s  "  Pleasures  of  the 
Imagination'"  was  published,  relate,  that  when  the 
txffy  was  offered  him,  he  carried  the  work  to  Pope, 
who,  having  looked  into  it,  advised  him  not  to  make 
a  niggardly  offer,  for  this  was  no  every  day  writer.' 
Johnson.  Avarice  sometimes  clokes  itself  under  the 
name  of  prudence :  it  is,  as  Goldsmith  says,  often 
the  only  virtue  which  is  left  a  man  at  the  age  of 
sevoity-two.  The  miser  is  his  own  greatest  enemy, 
and  no  man's  friend ;  his  ill-gotten  wealth  is  generally 
«  curse  to  him  by  whom  it  is  inherited.  A  man  is 
sometimes  rendered  parsimonious  by  circumstances ; 
he  who  first  saves  from  necessity  but  too  often  ends 


(ECONOMICAL,  SAVING,  SPARING, 
THRIFTY,  PENURIOUS,  NIGGARDLY. 

The  idea  of  not  spending  is  common  to  all  these 
terms :  but  eeconomical  signifies  not  spending  unne- 
cessarily or  unwisely ;  saving  is  keeping  and  laying 
by  with  care ;  sparing  is  keeping  out  of  that  wnicn 
ought  to  be  spent ;  thrifty  or  thriving  is  accumulating 
by  means  of  saving :  penurious  is  suffering  as  from 
penury  by  means  of  saving;  niggardly,  after  the 
manner  of  a  niggard,  nigh  or  close  person,  is  not 
spending  or  letting  go,  but  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantities. 

To  be  economical  is  a  virtue  in  those  who  have 
but  narrow  means ;  *  I  cannot  fancy  that  a  shop- 
keeper's wife  in  Cheapside  has  a  greater  tenderness  ior 
the  fortune  of  her  husband  than  a  citizen's  wife  in 
Paris ;  or  that  Miss  in  a  boarding-school  is  more  an 
oeconomist  in  dress  than  Mademoiselle  in  a  nunnery.' 
Goldsmith.  All  the  other  epithets  however  are  em- 
ployed in  a  sense  more  or  less  unfavorable ;  he  who  is 
saving  when  young,  will  be  covetous  when  old ;  he 
who  is  sparing  wifi  generally  be  sparing  out  of  the 
comforts  of  others ;  he  who  is  thrifty  commonly  adds 
the  desire  of  getting  with  that  of  saving ;  he  who  is 
penurious  wants  nothing  to  make  him  a  complete 
miser;  he  who  b  niggardly  in  his  dealings  will  be 
mostly  avaridous  in  his  character;  '  I  may  say  of 
fame  as  Falstaff  did  of  honor,  "  if  it  comes  it  comes 
unlook'd  for,  and  there  is  an  end  on't."  I  am  content 
with  -a  bare  saving  game.'  Pope. 

Youth  is  not  rich,  in  time  it  may  be  poor. 
Part  with  it,  as  with  money,  sparing.    YovKO. 

'  Nothing  is  penuriously  imparted,  of  which  a  more 
liberal  distribution  would  increase  real  felicity.'  John- 
son. 

Who  by  resolves  and  vows  engag'd  does  stand. 
For  days  that  yet  belong  to  fate, 
T)oes  like  an  unthrifl  mortgage  his  estate 
Before  it  falls  into  nis  hands.    Cowley. 

No  niggard  nature ;  men  are  prodigals.    Youko. 


(ECONOMY,  FRUGALITY,  PARSIMONY. 

(Economy,  frx>m  the  Greek  iixmoitia,  implies  ma- 
nagement ;  frugality,  from  the  Latin  fruges  fruits, 
implies  temperance ;  parsimony  {v.  Avaridous)  im- 
plies simply  forbearing  to  spend,  which  is  in  fact  the 
common  idea  included  in  these  terms ;  but  the  osco- 
nomical  man  spares  expense  according  to  circum- 
stances; he  adapts  his  expenditure  to  his  means, 
and  renders  it  by  contrivance  as  effectual  to  his  pur- 
pose as  possible ;  <  War  and  (economy  are  things  not 
easily  reconciled,  and  the  attempt  of  leaning  towards 
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parsimony  in  such  a  state  may  be  the  worst  ceconomy 
in  the  world.'  Bukke.  The  frugal  man  spares  ex- 
pense on  himself  or  on  his  indulgences ;  he  may  how- 
ever be  liberal  to  others  whilst  ne  is /rt^a^  towards 
himself;  '  I  accej)tof  your  invitation  to  supper,  but 
I  must  make  this  agreement  beforehand,  that  you 
dismiss  me  soon,  and  treat  me  frugally.''  Melmoth 
{Letters  of  Pliny.)  The  parsimonious  man  saves 
firom  himself  as  well  as  others ;  he  has  no  other  object 
than  saving.  By  (economy^  a  man  may  make  a  limited 
income  turn  to  the  best  account  for  himself  and  his 
family ;  by  frugality  he  may  with  a  limited  income 
be  enabled  to  do  much  good  to  others  ;  by  parsimony 
he  may  be  enabled  to  accumulate  great  sums  out  of  a 
narrow  income :  hence  it  is  that  we  recommend  a  plan 
for  being  aeconomicai ;  we  recommend  a  diet  for  being 
frugal ;  we  condemn  a  habit  or  a  character  for  being 
parsimonunts. 

OECONOMY,  MANAGEMENT. 

(Economy  (v.  (Economy)  has  a  more  comprehensive 
meaning  than  management ;  for  it  includes  the  system 
of  science  and  of  legislation  as  well  as  that  of  domestic 
arrangements;  as  the  ceconomy  of  agriculture;  the 
internal  asconomy  of  a  government ;  pcuitical,  civil,  or 
religious  ceconomy ;  or  the  ceconomy  of  one^s  house- 
hold ;  '  Your  ceconomy  I  suimose  begins  now  to  be 
settled ;  your  expenses  are  adjusted  to  your  revenue.' 
Johnson.  Management  on  the  contrary,  is  an  action 
that  is  very  seldom  abstracted  from  its  agent,  and  is 
always  taken  in  a  partial  sense,  namely,  as  a  part  of 
ceconomy.  The  internal  ceconomy  of  a  ^mily  depends 
principally  on  the  prudent  management  of  the  female: 
the  ceconomy  of  every  well-regulated  community  re- 
quires that  all  the  members  should  keep  their  station, 
and  preserve  a  strict  subordination ; 

Oh  spare  this  waste  of  being  half  divine. 
And  vindicate  th'  ceccmomy  of  heav'n.    Young. 

The  m<inagement  of  particular  branches  of  civil  asco- 
nomy should  belong  to  particular  individuals ;  '  What 
incident  can  show  more  management  and  address  in 
the  poet  (Milton),  than  this  of  Sampson's  refusing  the 
summons  of  the  idolators,  and  obeying  the  visitation 
of  God's  spirit.'  Cumbekland. 


AVIDITY,  GREEDINESS,  EAGERNESS, 

Are  epithets  expressive  of  a  strong  desire ;  avidity, 
in  Latin  aviditas,  from  aveo  to  desire,  expresses  very 
strong  desire;  greediness,  from  the  German  gierig, 
and  begehren  to  desire,  signifies  the  same ;  eagerness, 
from  eagar,  and  the  Latin  acer  sharp,  signifies  acute- 
ness  of  fedinff. 

Avidity  is  m  mental  desires  what  greediness  is  in 
animal  appetites :  eagerness  is  not  so  vehement,  but 
more  impatient  than  avidity  or  greediness.  Avidity 
and  greediness  respect  simply  the  desire  of  possessing ; 
eagerness  the  general  desire  of  attaining  an  object. 


An  opportunity  is  seized  with  avidity;  or  a  person 
gratifies  his  amdity ,-  '  I  have  heard  that  Addison's 
avidity  did  not  satisfy  itself  with  the  air  of  renown, 
but  that  with  great  eagerness  he  laid  hold  on  his  pro- 
portion of  the  profits.'  Johnson.  The  miser  grasps 
at  money  with  greediness,  or  the  glutton  devours 
with  greediness.  A  person  runs  with  eagerness  in 
order  to  get  to  the  place  of  destination :  a  soldier 
fights  with  eagerness  in  order  to  conquer :  a  lover 
looks  with  eager  impatience  for  a  letter  from  the  object 
of  his  affection ; 

Bid  the  sea  listen,  when  the  greedy  merchant. 
To  gorge  its  ravenous  jaws,  hurls  all  his  wealth. 
Ana  stands  himself  upon  the  splitting  deck 
For  the  last  plunge.    Lbe. 

Avidity  is  employed  in  an  adverbial  form  to  qualify 
an  action ;  we  seize  with  avidity.  Greediness  marks 
the  abstract  quality  or  habit  of  the  mind ;  it  is  the 
characteristic  of  low  and  brutal  minds :  eagerness 
denotes  the  transitory  state  of  feeling ;  a  person  dis- 
covers his  eagerness  in  his  looks. 


TO  GIVE,  GRANT,  BESTOW,  ALLOW. 

Give,  in  Saxon  gifan,  German  geiben,  &c.  is  derived 
by  Adelimg  from  the  old  word  gaff  the  hollow  of  the 
hand,  because  the  hand  was  commonly  used  in  pledg- 
ing or  giving,  whence  this  word  is  aUied  to  the  Greek 
eyyuacu  to  pledge  or  promise,  and  yuiSv  a  limb ;  grant 
is  probably  contracted  from  guarantee,  and  the  French 
garantir,  signifying  to  assure  any  thing  to  a  person 
by  one's  word  or  deed ;  bestow  is  compounded  of  be 
and  stow,  which  in  English  and  the  northern  lan- 
guages signifies  to  place,  whence  to  bestow  signifies  to 
dispose  according  to  one's  wishes  and  convenience; 
allow  is  here  taken  in  the  same  general  sense  as  in  the 
article  To  admit,  allow. 

The  idea  of  communicating  to  another  what  is  our 
own,  or  in  our  power,  is  common  to  these  terms ;  this 
is  the  whole  signification  of  give ;  but  grant,  bestow, 
and  allow,  include  accessory  ideas  in  their  meaning. 
To  grant  is  to  give  at  one's  pleasure ;  to  bestow  is  to 
pve  with  a  certain  degree  of  necessity.  Giving  is 
confined  to  no  object ;  whatever  property  we  transfer 
into  the  hands  of  another,  that  we  give;  we  give 
money,  clothes,  food,  or  whatever  is  transferrable : 
granting  is  confined  to  such  objects  as  afford  pleasure 
or  convenience ;  they  may  consist  of  transferrable  pro- 
perty or  not:  bestowing  is  applied  to  such  objects 
only  as  are  necessary  to  supply  wants,  which  always 
consist  of  that  which  is  transferrable.  We  give  what 
is  Kked  or  not  liked,  asked  for  or  unasked  for ;  we 
grant  that  only  which  is  wished  for  and  requested. 
One  may  give  poison  or  medicine ;  one  may  give 
to  a  beggar,  or  to  a  friend ;  one  grants  a  sum  €£ 
money  by  way  of  loan :  we  give  what  is  wanted  or 
not  wanted ;  we  bestow  that  only  which  is  expressly 
wanted :  we  give  with  an  idea  of  a  return  or  other- 
wise ;  we  grant  voluntarily,  without  any  prospect  of 
a  return:    we  give  for  a  permanency  or  otherwise; 
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we  bestow  only  m  particiilsr  cases  which  rojuire  imme- 
diate notice.  Many  give  things  to  the  nch  only  to 
Increase  the  number  of  their  superfluities,  and  they 
give  to  the  poor  to  relieve  their  necessities ;  they 
bestow  their  alms  on  an  indigent  sufferer. 

To  give  has  no  respect  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
action  or  the  agent;  it  is  applicable  to  persons  of  all 
conditions :  to  grant  bespeaks  not  only  the  will,  but 
the  pow»  and  influence  of  the  granter :  to  bestow 
bespeaks  the  necessitous  condition  of  the  receiver. 
Children  may^oe  to  their  parents  and  parents  to  their 
children,  kings  to  their  subjects  or  subjects  to  their 
kings ;  but  mcmarchs  only  grant  to  their  subjects,  or 
parents  to  their  children ;  and  superiors  in  general 
bestow  upon  their  dependants  that  which  they  cannot 
provide  for  themselves. 

In  an  extended  application  of  the  terms  to  moral 
objects  or  circumstances,  they  strictly  adhere  to  the 
same  line  of  distinction.  We  give  our  consent ;  we 
give  our  promise ;  we  give  our  word ;  we  give  credit ; 
we  gwe  m  all  cases  that  which  may  be  simply  trans- 
ferred from  one  to  another ; 

Happy  when  both  to  the  same  centre  move^ 

When  kings  give  liberty,  and  subjects  love.    Denbam. 

Liberties,  rights,  privileges,  favors,  indulgences, 
permisaons,  and  all  things  are  granted,  which  are  in 
the  hands  only  of  a  few,  but  are  acceptable  to  many  ; 

The  gods  will  grant 
What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  they  want.   Dkyokm. 

Blesaiu^s,  care,  concern,  and  the  like,  are  bestowed 
upon  those  who  are  dependant  upon  others  for  what- 
ever they  have. 

Give  and  bestow  are  likewise  said  of  things  as  well 
as  of  persons ;  grant  is  said  only  of  persons.  Give 
is  henre  equally  general  and  indefinite ;  bestow  conveys 
the  idea  oS  giving  imder  circumstances  of  necessity 
and  urgency.  One  gives  a  preference  to  a  particular 
ntnation ;  one  gives  a  thought  to  a  subject  that  is 
proposed ;  one  gives  time  and  labor  to  any  matter  that 
engages  one's  attention ;  '  Milton  afterwards  gives  us 
a  description  of  the  morning,  which  is  wonderfully 
suitable  to  a  divine  poem.'  Asdisom.  But  one  bestows 
pains  on  that  which  demands  particular  attention ;  one 
bestows  a  moment's  thought  on  one  particular  subject, 
out  of  the  number  which  engage  attention;  'After 
havinfj  thus  treated  at  large  of  Paradise  Lost,  I  could 
not  think  it  sufl^cient  to  have  celebrated  this  poem,  in 
the  whole,  without  descending  to  particulars :  I  have 
therefore  bestowed  a  paper  on  each  book.'  Addison. 

That  is  granted  which  is  desired,  if  not  directiy 
asked  for ;  that  is  bestowed  which  is  wanted  as  a  matter 
of  necessity ;  that  is  allowed  which  may  be  expected, 
if  not  directiy  required. 

What  is  granted  is  perfectly  gratuitous  on  the  part 
of  the  giver,  it  is  a  pure  fiivour,  and  lays  the  receiver 
tmder  an  obligation ;  what  is  bestowed  is  occasional, 
^together  depending  on  the  circumstonces  and  dispo- 
sition of  both  giver  and  receiver ;  what  is  allowed  ia 


a  gift  stipulated  as  to  time  and  quantity,  which  as  to 
continuance  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  giver. 

It  is  as  improper  to  grant  a  person  more  than  he 
asks,  as  it  is  to  ask  a  person  for  more  than  he  can 
grant.  Alms  are  very  ill  bestowed  which  only  serve 
to  encourage  be^ary  and  idleness ;  many  of  the  poor 
are  cUlowed  a  small  sum  weekly  from  the  parish. 

A  grant  comprehends  in  it  something  more  im- 
portant than  an  allowance,  and  passes  between  per- 
sons in  a  higher  station ;  what  is  bestowed  is  of  less 
value  than  either.  A  father  allows  his  son  a  yearly 
sum  for  his  casual  expences,  or  a  master  allows  his 
servant  a  maintenance ;  '  Martial's  description  of  a 
species  of  lawyers  is  full  of  humour :  "  Men  that  hire 
out  their  woros  and  anger,  that  are  more  or  less  pas- 
sionate as  they  are  paid  for  it,  and  allow  their  chent 
a  quantity  of  wrath  proportionable  to  the  fee  which 
they  receive  from  him.'  Addison.  Kings  grant  pen. 
sions  to  their  oflicers;  governments  grant  subsidies 
to  one  another ; 

If  you  in  pity  grant  this  one  request. 

My  death  shall  glut  the  hatred  of  his  breast.  Dbyosn. 

Relief  is  bestowed  on  the  indigent ;  '  Our  Saviour 
doth  plainly  witness  that  there  should  not  be  as  much 
as  a  cup  of  cold  water  bestowed  for  his  sake  without 
reward.'  Hooker. 

In  a  figurative  acceptation  that  is  granted  which  is 
given  by  way  of  fiivor  or  indulgence ;  that  is  bestowed 
which  is  done  in  justice,  or  by  way  of  reward  or  neces- 
nty ;  that  is  allowed  which  is  done  by  way  of  courtesy 
or  compliance. 

In  former  times  the  kings  of  England  granted  cer- 
tain privileges  to  some  towns,  which  they  retain  to  this 
day ;  '  All  the  land  is  the  queen's,  unless  there  be 
some  grant  of  any  part  thereof  to  be  shewed  from 
her  majesty.'  Spenser.  Those  who  are  hasty  in  ap- 
plauding frequently  bestow  their  commendations  on 
very  undeserving  objects ; 

So  much  the  more  thy  dfligence  bestow. 

In  depth  of  winter  to  defend  the  snow.    Dhtden. 

A  candid  man  allows  merit  even  in  his  rivals ;  '  I 
shall  be  ready  to  allow  the  pope  as  little  power  here 
as  you  please.'  Swift. 


TO  GIVE,  AFFORD,  SPARE. 

Give  is  here  the  generic  term,  as  in  the  preceding 
article ;  affbrd,  probably  changed  from  afferred,  from 
the  Latin  affero,  or  ad  and  fero,  signifies  literally  to 
bring  to  a  person ;  spare,  in  German  sparen,  Latin 
parco,  and  Hebrew  pia  to  preserve,  signifies  here  to 
lay  up  for  a  particular  purpose.  These  words  are 
amed  to  each  other  in  the  sense  <^  sending  forth : 
but  tiie  former  denotes  an  unqualified  and  uncon- 
ditional aotiob ;  the  latter  bears  a  relation  to  the  cir- 
cumstuices  c£  the  agent.  A  person  is  said  to  give 
money  without  any  regard  to  the  state  of  his  finances : 
he  is  said  to  affbrd  what  he  gives,  when  one  wishes  to 
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define  his  pecuniary  condition ;  '  Nothing  can  give 
that  to  another  which  it  hath  not  itself.^  Bsamhall. 
<  The  same  errours  run  through  all  families,  where 
there  is  wealth  enough  to  afford  that  their,  sons  may 
be  good  for  nothing.'  Swift.  The  same  idea  runs 
through  the  application  of  these  terms  to  all  other 
cases,  in  which  inanimate  things  are  made  the  agents ; 

Are  these  our  great  pursuits  f  Is  this  to  lire. 
These  all  the  hopes  this  much-loT'd  world  can  give  ? 

Jehyns. 

'  Our  paper  manufacture  takes  into  use  several  mean 
materials,  which  could  be  put  to  no  other  use,  and 
affords  work  for  several  hands  in  the  collection  of 
tnem,  which  are  incapable  of  any  other  employment.^ 
AsDisoN.  When  we  say  a  thing  gives  satisfaction, 
we  simply  designate  the  action ;  when  we  say  it  affords 
pleasure,  we  refer  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
thing  thus  specified ;  the  former  is  employed  only  to 
declare  the  fact,  the  latter  to  characterise  the  object. 
Hence,  in  certain  cases,  we  should  say,  this  or  that 
posture  of  the  body  gives  ease  to  a  sick  person  ;  but, 
as  a  moral  sentiment,  we  should  say,  nothing  affords 
such  ease  to  the  mind  as  a  clear  conscience ;  '  This  is 
the  consolation  of  all  ^ood  men,  unto  whom  his  ubi- 
quity affordeth  contmual  comfort  and  security.^ 
Bbown  {Vulg.  Err.).  Upon  the  same  grounds  the 
use  of  these  terms  is  justified  in  the  following  cases  ; 
to  give  rise ;  or  give  birth ;  to  give  occasion :  to 
afford  an  opportunity ;  to  affhrd  a  plea  or  a  pretext ; 
to  afford  ground,  and  the  like. 

To  afford  and  spare  both  imply  the  deducting  from 
one's  property  with  convenience,  but  afford  respects 
solely  expences  which  are  no  more  than  commensiurate 
with  our  mcome ;  spare  is  sud  of  things  in  general, 
which  we  may  part  with  without  any  sensible  dimi- 
nution of  our  comfort.  There  are  few  so  destitute 
that  they  cannot  afford  something  for  the  relief  of 
others,  who  are  more  destitute ; 

Accept  whate'er  JEneas  can  afford, 

Untouch'd  thy  anns,  untakenloy  thy  sword.    Dkydsn. 

He  who  has  two  things  oi  a  kind  may  easily  spare 
one ;  '  How  many  men,  in  the  common  concerns  <^ 
life,  lend  sums  of  money  which  they  are  not  able  to 
spare.''  Addison. 


TO  GIVE,  PRESENT,  OFFER,  EXHIBIT. 

These  terms  have  a  common  signification,  inasmuch 
as  they  designate  the  manual  act  of  transferring  some- 
thing from  one's  self  to  another.  The  first  is  here  as 
elsewhere  (v.  To  give,  grant)  the  most  indefinite  and 
extennve  in  its  meaning;  it  denotes  the  complete 
act :  *  the  two  latter  refer  rather  to  the  preliminaries 
of  giving,  than  to  the  act  itseUT.  What  is  given  is 
actually  transferred :  what  is  presented,  that  is  made 
a  present  to  any  one;  what  iaoffiredia  brought  in  the 


way  of  a  person,  or  put  in  the  way  of  beii^  trans^ 
ferred:  we  present  in  giving,  and  qffbr  in  order  to 
give ;  but  it  may  be  that  we  may  give  without  pre- 
senting or  offering ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may 
present  or  offer  without  giving. 

To  give  IS  the  fiimiliar  term  which  designates  the 
ordinary  transfer  of  property  :  to  present  is  a  term  of 
respect ;  it  includes  in  it  tne  formality  and  ceremony 
of  setting  before  another  that  which  we  wish  to  give  : 
to  offer  is  an  act  of  humility  or  solemnity  :  it  bespeaks 
the  movement  of  the  heart,  which  impels  to  the 
making  a  transfer  or  g\ft.  We  give  to  our  domestics ; 
we  present  to  princes ;  we  offer  to  God :  we  give  to  a 
person  what  we  wish  to  be  received ;  we  present  to  a 
person  what  we  think  agreeable;  we  offer  what  we 
think  acceptable:  what  is  given  is  supposed  to  be 
ours; 

Of  seven  smooth  joints  a  mellow  pipe  I  have. 

Which  with  his  dying  breath  Damcetas  gave.  DavDEtr. 

What  we  offer  is  supposed  to  be  at  our  command ; 

Alexis  will  thy  homely  gii^s  disdain ; 
Nor,  should'st  thou  offer  all  thy  little  store, 
Will  rich  lolas  yield,  but  offer  more.    Drtdbn. 

What  we  present  need  not  be  either  our  own  or  at  our 
command ;  '  It  fell  out  at  the  same  time,  that  a  very 
fine  colt,  which  promised  great  strength  and  speeci^ 
was  presented  to  Octavius :  Vir^  assured  them  that 
he  would  prove  a  jade  :  upon  trial,  it  was  found  as  he 
had  said.'  Walsh.  We  give  a  person  not  only  our 
external  property,  but  our  esteem,  our  confidence,  our 
company,  and  the  like ;  an  ambassador  presents  his 
credentials  at  court ;  a  subject  offers  his  services  to 
his  king. 

They  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other  when 
applied  to  words  or  actions,  instead  of  property :  we 
speak  of  giving  a  person  an  assurance,  or  a  contradic- 
tion ;  of  presenting  an  address,  and  offering  an  apo- 
logy :  of  giving  a  reception,  presenting  a  figure,  or 
offering  an  insult.  Tney  may  likewise  be  extended 
m  their  application,  not  only  to  personal  and  indivi- 
dual actions,  but  idso  to  such  as  respect  the  public  at 
large :  we  give  a  description  in  writmg,  as  well  as  by 
word  of  mouth ;  one  presents  the  public  with  the 
firuit  of  one's  labors ;  we  offer  remarks  on  such  things 
as  attract  notice,  and  call  tor  animadversion. 

These  terms  may  also  be  employed  to  designate  the 
actions  of  unconscious  agents,  by  which  they  are  cha- 
racterized :  in  this  sense  they  come  very  near  to  the 
word  eaihibit,  which,  from  exhibeo,  signifies  to  hold  or 
put  forth.  Here  the  word  give  is  eaually  indefinite 
and  general,  denoting  simply  to  send  nom  itself,  and 
apphes  mosdy  to  what  proceeds  from  another  tlung,by  a 
natural  cause :  thus,  a  thing  is  said  to  give  pun,  or  to 
give  pleasure ; 

The  apprehension  of  the  good 
Oivet  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse. 

SRAISFEAaE. 


*  VHe  Gicard:  "Donner,  presenter,  offrir.'* 
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Thmgg  are  said  to  present  or  offin",  that  is,  in  the 
sense  of  setting  them  to  view ;  others  only  by  the 
figure  of  personification :  thus,  a  town  is  said  to  pre- 
tmnt  a  fine  view,  or  an  idea  presents  itself  to  the 
mind; 

Its  pearl  the  rodk  pretentt,  its  gold  the  mine.    Jsntks. 

An  opportunity  qffi^s,  that  is,  (^brs  itself  to  our 
notice; 

True  genuine  dulness  mor'd  his  pity. 
Unless  it  offir'd  to  be  witty.    Swift. 

To  exhibU  is  propeiiy  applied  in  this  sense  of  setting 
forth  to  view ;  but  expresses  likewise  the  idea  of  at- 
tracting notice  also :  uat  which  is  exhibUed  is  more 
sfirikin^  than  what  is  presented  or  qffbred;  thus  a 
poem  18  said  to  exhibit  marks  of  genius ;  '  The  recoI> 
lection  of  the  past  becomes  dreadful  to  a  guilty  man. 
It  exhibits  to  him  a  life  thrown  away  on  Vanities  and 
follies.'  Blaul 


TO  INTRODUCE,  PRESENT. 

l^o  introduce,  from  the  Latin  introduco,  signifies 
EteraDy  to  bring  within  or  into  any  place ;  to  present 
(v.  To  give)  signifies  to  bring  into  the  presence  of. 
As  they  reniect  persons,  the  former  passes  between 
equals,  the  latter  only  among  persons  of  rank  and 
power :  one  literary  man  is  introduced  to  another  by 
means  of  a  common  friend ;  he  is  presented  at  court 
by  a  nobleman. 

As  these  terms  respect  things,  we  say  that  subjects 
are  introduced  in  the  course  of  conversation ;  *  The 
endeavours  of  freethinkers  tend  only  to  introduce 
slavery  and  error  among  men.'  Bebkelet.  Men's 
particular  views  upon  certain  subjects  are  presented  to 
the  notice  of  others  through  the  medium  of  publica- 
tion, or  objects  are  present  to  the  view ; 

Now  every  leaf,  and  every  moving  breath, 
PruenU  a  foe,  and  every  foe  a  death.    Dsnham. 


ALLOWANCE,  STIPEND,  SALARY, 
WAGES,  HIRE,  PAY. 

AH  these  terms  denote  a  stated  sum  paid  according 
to  certain  stipulations.  Allowance,  from  allow  (v.  To 
admit,  aUow),  signifies  the  thing  aUotoed ;  stipend, 
in  Latin  sHpendium,  from  stipes  a  mece  of  money, 
ngmfies  money  paid:  salary,  in  French  salaire, 
Latin  salarittm,  comes  firom  sal  salt,  which  was  ori- 
nnally  the  principal  pay  for  soldiers;  wages,  in 
Frencn  gage,  Latm  vadium,  from  the  Hebrew  yj>, 
labour,  si^ifies  that  which  is  paid  for  labour ;  hire 
expresses  the  sum  for  which  one  is  hired,  and  pay 
the  sum  that  is  to  be  p<tid. 

An  allowance  is  gratuitous ;  it  ceases  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  donor ;  '  Sir  Richard  Steele  was  officiously 
infoxmed,  that  Mr.  Savage  had  ridiculed  him;   by 


which  he  was  so  much  exasperated  that  he  withdrew 
the  allowance  which  he  had  paid  him.'  Johnson. 
All  the  rest  are  the  requital  for  some  supposed  service; 
they  cease  with  the  engagement  made  between  the 
parties.  A  stipend  is  more  fixed  and  permanent  than 
a  salary;  and  that  than  wages,  hire,  or  pay:  a  «^ 
pend  depends  upon  the  fulfilling  of  an  engagement, 
rather  than  on  the  will  of  an  individual ;  a  saUiry  is  a 
matter  of  contract  between  the  giver  and  receiver,  and 
may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  will. 

An  eillowance  may  be  given  in  any  form,  or  at  any 
stated  times ;  a  stipend  and  salary  are  paid  yearly,  or 
at  even  portions  ot  a  year ;  wages,  hire,  and  pay,  are 
estimated  by  days,  weeks,  or  months,  as  well  as  years. 

An  allowance  may  be  made  by,  with,  and  to  per- 
sons of  all  ranks ;  a  stipend  and  salary  are  assignable 
only  to  persons  of  respectability ; 

Is  not  the  care  of  souls  a  load  8u£Sdent  ? 

Are  not  your  holy  $tipendi  paid  for  this  ?    Dbydbk. 

<  Several  persons,  out  of  a  salary  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  have  always  lived  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand.' 
Swift.  Wages  are  given  to  labourers ;  '  The  peasant 
and  the  mecluuiic,  when  they  have  received  the  wages 
o£  the  day,  and  procured  their  strong  beer  and  supper, 
have  scarce  a  wish  unsatisfied.'  Hawkeswobth. 
Hire  is  given  to  servants ; 

I  have  five  hundred  crowns. 
The  thrifty  Aire  I  sav'd  under  your  father. 

Shaisfbabb. 

Pay  is  given  to  soldiers  or  such  as  are  employed  imder 
government ; 

Come  on,  brave  soldien,  doubt  not  of  the  day ; 
And  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  jwy. 

Shabsfbabb. 


GIFT,  PRESENT,  DONATION, 
BENEFACTION. 

Gift  is  derived  firom  to  give,  in  the  sense  of  what  is 
communicated  to  another  gratuitously  of  one's  pro- 
perty ;  present  is  derived  from  to  present,  su^nifying 
the  thing  presented  to  another ;  donation,  mm  the 
French  donation,  and  the  Latin  dono  to  present  or 
give,  is  a  species  of  gtft. 

The  gift  is  an  act  of  generoait]r  or  condescension ; 
it  contributes  to  the  benefit  of  the  receiver :  the  pre- 
sent is  an  act  of  kindness,  courtesy,  or  respect ;  it 
contributes  to  the  pleasure  of  the  receiver.  The  gift 
passes  from  the  rich  to  the  poor,  firom  the  high  to  tne 
low,  and  creates  an  obligation ;  the  present  passes 
either  between  equals,  or  from  the  inferior  to  the  su- 
perior. Whatever  we  receive  firom  God,  through  the 
bounty  of  his  Providence,  we  entitle  a  gift ; 

The  gifts  of  heav'n  my  following  song  pursues. 
Aerial  honey  and  ambrosial  dews.    Dbtdek. 

Whatever  we  receive  firom  our  firiendt^  or  whatever 
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princes  receive  from  their  subjects,  are  entitled  pre- 
sents ; 

Have  what  you  ask,  your  prtaents  I  receive  j 
Landj  where  and  when  you  please,  with  ample  leave. 

Deyoen. 

We  are  told  by  all  travellers  that  it  is  a  custom  in  the 
east,  never  to  approach  a  great  man  without  a  pre- 
sent ;  the  value  of  a  g^  is  often  heightened  by  being 
riven  opportimely.  The  value  of  a  present  often 
depends  upon  the  value  we  have  for  the  giver ;  the 
smallest  present  from  an  esteemed  friend  is  of  more 
worth  in  our  eyes,  than  the  costliest  presents  that 
monarchs  receive. 

The  gi^  is  private,  and  benefits  the  individual ;  the 
donation  is  public,  and  serves  some  general  purpose : 
what  is  ^ven  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  any  poor 
f>erson  is  a  gift ;  what  is  given  to  support  an  institu- 
tion is  a  donation.  The  clergy  are  indebted  to  their 
patrons  for  the  livings  which  are  in  their  gift ; 

And  she  shall  have  them,  if  again  she  sues. 
Since  you  the  giver  and  the  g^  refuse.    Dbydbn. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  pious  and  charitable,  in 
all  ages,  to  make  donations  for  the  support  of  alms- 
houses, hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  such  mstitutions  as 
serve  to  diminish  the  sum  of  hiunan  misery ;  '  The 
ecclesiastics  vere  not  content  with  the  donaiUms  made 
them  by  the  Saxon  princes  and  nobles.''  Hume. 

Benefaction  and  donation  both  denote  an  act  of 
charity,  but  the  former  comprehends  more  than  the 
latter :  a  benefaction  comprehends  acts  of  persomd 
service  in  general  towards  the  indigent:  donation 
respects  simply  the  act  of  giving  and  the  thing  given. 
Benefactions  are  for  private  use ;  donations  are  for 
public  service.  A  hmefactor  to  the  poor  does  not 
confine  himself  to  the  distribution  of  money ;  he  enters 
into  all  their  necessities,  consults  their  individual 
cases,  and  suits  his  benefactions  to  their  exigencies ; 
his  influence,  his  counsd,  his  purse,  and  his  pro- 
perty, are  employed  for  their  good:  his  donations 
form  the  smallest  part  of  the  good  which  he  does ; 
<  The  light  and  influence  that  the  heavens  bestow 
upon  this  lower  world,  though  the  lower  world  cannot 
equal  their  benefaction,  yet  with  a  kind  of  grateful 
return,  it  reflects  those  rays  that  it  cannot  recompense.* 
South.  '  Titles  and  lands  given  to  God  are  never,  and 
plates,  vestments,  and  other  sacred  utensils,  are  seldom 
consecrated ;  yet  certain  it  is  that  after  the  donation 
of  them  to  the  church,  it  is  as  really  a  sacrilege  to 
titeal  them  as  it  is  to  pull  dovn  a  church."  South. 


TO  DEVISE,  BEQUEATH.      . 

Devise,  compounded  of  de  and  vise  or  vistis  parti- 
ciple of  video  to  see  or  show,  signifies  to  point  out 
specifically ;  beqtteath,  compounded  of  be  and  queath, 
in  Saxon  cuesan,  from  the  Latin  queeso  to  say,  signifies 
to  give  over  to  a  person  by  saying  or  by  word  of 
mouth. 
-  To  demise  is  a  formal,  to  beqtteath  is  an  informal 


assignment  of  our  property  to  another,  on  our  death. 
We  devise  only  by  a  legal  testament ;  '  The  right  of  in- 
heritance or  descent  to  nis  children  and  relations  seems 
to  have  been  allowed  much  earlier  than  the  right  of 
devising  by  testament.'  Blackstone.  We  may  be- 
queath simply  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  any  expres- 
sion of  our  wul :  we  can  devise  only  that  which  is  pro- 
perty in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  we  may  bequeath  in  the 
moral  sense  any  thing  which  we  cause  to  pass  over  to 
another :  a  man  devises  his  lands ;  he  bequeaths  his 
name  or  his  glory  to  his  children ; 

With  this,  the  Medes  to  lab'ring  age  bequtath 
New  lungs.    Dbyoen. 


WILL,  TESTAMENT. 

A  will  is  any  written  document  which  contains  the 
last  wiU  of  a  man  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  his  pro- 
perty ;  this  may  be  either  a  formal  or  an  informal  in- 
strument in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  <  Do  men  make  their 
last  wiUs  by  word  of  mouth  only  V  Stephens.  A 
testament,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  formal  instrument 
regularly  drawn  up,  and  duly  attested,  according  to 
the  forms  of  law ;  '  He  bringeth  argiunents  from  the 
love  which  the  testator  always  bore  him,  imagining 
that  these,  or  the  like  proofs,  will  convict  a  testament 
to  have  that  in  it  which  other  men  can  nowhere  by 
reading  find.'  Hookek. 


BENEFICENT,  BOUNTIFUL  OR  BOUNTE- 
OUS, MUNIFICENT,  GENEROUS,  LI- 
BERAL. 

Beneficent,  from  benefacio,  siffnifies  doing  well  or 
good,  that  is,  by  distincUon  for  others ;  bountiful  sig- 
nifies full  oi  bounty  or  goodness,  from  the  French  honti, 
Latin  bonitas ;  munificent,  in  Latin  munificus,  firom 
munus  &nd  facio,  s^iifies  the  quality  of  making  pre- 
sents; ^enero««,  in  French  g-ewercM*,  li&iingenerosus, 
of  high  blood,  noble  extraction,  and  consequently  of 
a  noble  character;  liberal,  in  French  liberal,  Latin 
liberalis,  from  liber  bee,  signifies  the  quality  of  being 
like  a  free  man  in  distinction  from  a  bondman,  and 
by  a  natural  association  being  of  a  free  disposition, 
ready  to  communicate. 

Beneficent  respects  every  thing  done  for  the  good 
of  others :  bounty,  mttnificence,  and  generosity,  are 
species  of  beneficence :  liberality  is  a  qualification  of 
all.  The  first  two  denote  modes  of  action  :  the  latter 
three  either  modes  of  action  or  modes  of  sentiment. 
The  sincere  well-wisher  to  his  fellow-creatures  is  bene- 
ficent according  to  his  means ;  he  is  bouniifiil  in  pro- 
viding for  the  comfort  and  happiness  ol  others ;  he  is 
munificent  in  dispensing  favours ;  he  is  generous  in 
imparting  his  property  ;  ne  is  liberal  in  aU  he  does. 

Beneficence  and  bounty  are  characteristics  of  the 
Deity  as  well  as  of  his  creatures :  mtm^icence,  ge- 
nerciitjf,  and  UberaUtjf,  are  mere  hunum  qoalitiet. 
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Bineficifnet  and  hotia^  are  the  peculiar  characteristics 
ti  the  Deity :  with  him  the  will  and  the  act  of  doing 
good  are  conunensurate  only  with  the  power :  he  was 
hentjicent  to  us  as  our  Creator,  and  contmues  his  he/na- 
Jbxnce  to  us  by  his  daily  preservation  and  protection ; 
to  Mmte,  however,  he  has  been  more  bountiful  than 
to  others,  by  providing  them  with  an  vinequal  share  of 
thesood  things  of  this  life. 

The  beneficence  of  a  man  is  regulated  by  the  bounty 
of  Providence :  to  whom  much  is  given,  from  him 
much  will  be  required.  Instructed  by  his  word,  and 
illumined  by  that  spark  of  benevolence  which  was  in- 
fused into  their  souls  with  the  breath  of  life,  good 
men  are  ready  to  believe  that  they  are  but  stewards  of 
tH  God^s  gifts,  holden  for  the  use  of  such  as  are  less 
boumtifuUy  provided  for ;  '  The  most  beneficent  of  all 
beings  is  he  who  hath  an  absolute  fulness  of  perfection 
in  himself,  who  gave  existence  to  the  universe,  and  so 
cannot  be  supposed  to  want  that  which  he  communi- 
cated.^ Gkove.  Good  men  will  desire,  as  far  as  their 
powers  extend,  to  imitate  this  feature  of  the  Deity  by 
bettering  with  their  beneficent  counsel  and  assistance 
the  condition  of  all  who  require  it,  and  by  gladdening 
the  hearts  of  many  with  their  bountiful  provisions  ; 

HaO !  Universal  Lord,  be  bounteotu  still 
To  give  us  only  good.    Miltok. 

Princes  are  munificent,  firiends  are  generous,  pa- 
tnms  liberal.  Munificence  is  measured  by  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  thing  bestowed :  generosity  by 
the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  made ;  liberality  by  the 
warmth  of  the  spirit  discovered.  A  monarch  displays 
his  munifiixnce  in  the  presents  which  he  sends  by  his 
ambassaJors  to  another  monarch.  A  generous  man 
wiD  wave  his  claims,  however  powerful  they  may  be, 
when  the  accommodation  or  reUef  of  another  is  in 

aoestion.     A  liberal  spirit  does  not  stop  to  inquire 
be  reason  for  giving,   but  gives  when  the  occasion 
oners. 

Munificence  may  spring  either  from  ostentation  or 
a  becoming  sense  of  dignity ;  '  I  esteem  a  habit  of 
braiignity  greatly  preferable  to  munificence.''  Steele 
after  Cicero.  Generosity  may  spring  either  from  a 
generous  temper,  or  an  easy  unconcern  about  pro- 

a;  '  We  may  with  great  confidence  and  equal 
afBrm,  that  since  there  was  such  a  thing  as  man- 
kind in  the  world,  there  never  was  any  heart  truly 
great  and  generotu,  that  was  not  also  tender  and  com- 
passionate.' South.  Liberality  of  conduct  is  dictated 
by  nothing  but  a  warm  heart  and  an  expanded  mind : 

-'The  citizen,  above  all  other  men,  has  opportunities 
of  aniving  at  the  highest  fruit  of  wealth,  to  be  liberal 
without  the  least  expense  of  a  man''s  own  fortune.' 
Steeu.    Munificence  is  confined  simply  to  giving, 

•but  we  may  be  generous  in  assisting,  and  liberal  m 

•  rewarding.  

BENEVOLENCE,  BENEFICENCE. 

Benevolence  is  literally  well  willing ;  beneficence  is 
literally  well  doing.    The  former  consists  of  mtention, 


the  latter  of  action :  the  former  is  the  cause,  the  latter 
the  result.  Benevolence  may  exist  without  benefi- 
cence :  but  beneficence  always  supposes  benevolence : 
a  man  is  not  said  to  be  beneficent  who  does  good  from 
sinister  views.  The  benevolent  man  enjoys  but  half 
his  happiness  if  he  cannot  be  beneficent;  yet  there 
will  still  remain  to  him  an  ample  store  of  enjoyment 
in  the  contemplation  of  others'  happiness :  the  man 
who  is  gratified  only  with  that  happiness  which  he 
himself  is  the  instrument  of  producing,  is  not  entitled 
to  the  name  of  benevolent ;  '  The  pity  which  aiises 
on  sight  of  persons  in  distress,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
mind  which  is  the  consequence  of  having  removed 
them  into  a  happier  state,  are  instead  of  a  thousand 
arguments  to  prove  such  a  thing  as  a  disinterested  be- 
nevolence.'' Grove. 

As  benevolence  is  an  affair  of  the  heart,  and  bene- 
Jicence  of  the  outward  conduct,  the  former  is  confined 
to  no  station,  no  rank,  no  d^ree  of  education  or 
power :  the  poor  may  be  benevolent  as  well  as  the  rich, 
the  unlearned  as  well  as  the  learned,  the  weak  as  well 
as  the  strong :  the  latter  on  the  contrary  is  controuled 
by  outward  circumstances,  and  is  thereiore  principally 
confined  to  the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  wise,  and  the 
learned ;  '  He  that  banishes  gratitude  from  among 
men,  by  so  doing  stops  up  the  stream  of  beneficence  : 
for  though,  in  conferring  kindness,  a  truly  generous 
man  doth  not  aim  at  a  return,  yet  he  looks  to  the 
qualities  of  the  person  obliged.'  Grove. 


BENEVOLENCE,  BENIGNITY,  HUMANITY, 
KINDNESS,  TENDERNESS. 

Benevolence  is  well-willing;  benignity,  in  Latin 
benignitas,  from  bene  and  gigno,  signifies  the  quality 
or  £sposition  for  producing  good ;  humanUy,  in 
French  humaniti,  Latin  humanitas,  &om  humanus 
and  homo,  signifies  the  quality  of  belonging  to  man, 
or  having  what  is  common  to  man;  kindness,  the 
disposition  to  be  kind,  or  the  act  which  marks  that 
disposition ;  tenderness,  a  tender  feeling. 

Benevolence  and  benignity  lie  in  the  wiU;  hu- 
manity hes  in  the  heart ;  kindness  and  tenderness  in 
the  affections ;  benevolence  indicates  a  general  good 
will  to  all  mankind ;  benignity  a  particular  good  will, 
flowing  out  of  certain  relations ;  humanity  is  a  general 
tone  of  feeling ;  kindness  and  tenderness  are  parti- 
cular modes  of  feeling. 

Benevolence  consists  in  the  wish  or  intention  to  do 
good ;  it  is  confined  to  no  station  or  object :  the  bene- 
volent man  may  be  rich  or  poor,  and  his  benevolence 
will  be  exerted  wherever  there  is  an  opportunity  of 
doing  good :  benignity  is  always  associated  with  power, 
and  accompanied  with  condescension. 

Benevolence  in  its  fullest  sense  is  the  sum  of  moral 
excellence,  and  comprehends  every  other  virtue ;  when 
taken  in  this  acceptation,  benignity,  humanity,  kind- 
ness, and  tenderness,  are  but  modes  of  benevolence. 

Benevolence  and  benignity  tend  to  the  communi- 
u  2 
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eating  of  happiness ;  httfrnmity  is  concerned  in  the 
removal  of  em  Benevolence  is  common  to  the  Creator 
and  his  creatiires ;  it  differs  only  in  degree ;  the 
former  has  the  knowledge  and  pover  as  well  as  the 
will  to  do  good ;  man  often  has  the  will  to  do  good 
without  having  the  power  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  '  I 
have  heard  say,  Aat  Pope  Clement  XI.  never  passes 
through  the  people,  who  always  kneel  in  crowds  and 
ask  his  benediction,  but  the  tears  are  seen  to  flow  ftasa 
his  eyes.  This  must  proceed  from  an  imagination 
that  ne  is  the  father  of  all  these  people,  and  that  he 
is  touched  with  so  extensive  a  benevolence,  that  it 
breaks  out  into  a  passion  of  tears."  Steele.  Benig- 
nity is  ascribed  to  the  stars,  to  heaven,  or  to  princes ; 
ignorant  and  superstitious  people  are  apt  to  ascribe 
their  good  fortune  to  the  benign  influence  of  the  stars 
rather  than  to  the  gracious  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence ;  '  A  constant  benignity  in  commerce  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  which  ought  to  run  through  all  a 
man^s  actions,  has  effects  more  useful  to  those  whom 
you  oblige,  and  is  less  ostentatious  in  yourself.' 
Steele.  Humanity  belongs  to  man  only ;  it  is  his 
peculiar  characteristic,  and  ought  at  all  times  to  be 
his  boast ;  when  he  throws  off  this,  his  distinguishing 
badge,  he  loses  every  thing  valuable  in  him  }  it  is  a 
virtue  that  is  indispensable  in  his  present  suffering 
condition :  humanity  is  as  universal  m  its  application 
as  benevolence ;  wherever  there  is  distress,  humanity 
flies  to  its  relief;  humanity  is,  however,  not  merely 
an  attribute  of  man  ;  it  is  also  the  peculiar  feeling  for 
one's  fellow  creatines  which  exists  in  some  men  in  a 
greater  degree  than  in  others ;  *  The  greatest  wits  I 
have  conversed  with  are  men  eminent  for  their  hu- 
manity.'' AsDisov.  Kindness  and  tenderness  are 
partial  modes  of  affection,  confined  to  those  who  know 
or  are  related  to  each  other :  we  ar^  kind  to  friends 
and  acquaintances,  tender  towaxds  those  who  are  near 
and  dear :  kindness  is  a  mode  of  affection  most  fitted 
for  social  beings;  it  is  what  every  one  can  show,  and 
every  one  is  pleased  to  receive ;  '  Beneficence,  woidd 
the  followers  of  Epicurus  say,  is  all  foimded  in  weak- 
ness ;  and  whatever  be  pretended,  the  kindness  that 
passeth.  between,  men  and  men  is  by  every  man  di- 
rected to  himself.  This  it  must  be  confessed  is  of  a 
piece ,  with  that  hopefrd  philosophy  which,  having 
patched  man  up  out  of  the  four  eleipents,  attributes 
his  being  'to  chance.'  Gbove.  Tenderness  is  a  state 
of  feeling  that  is  sometimes  pnuseworthy  :  the  young 
and  the  weak  demand  tenderness  from  those  who  stand 
in  the  closest  connexion  with  them,  but  this  feeling 
may  be  carried  to  an  excess  so  as  to  injure  the  object 
on  which  it  is  fixed ;  '  Dependance  is  a  perpetual  call 
upon  humanity,  and  a  greater  incitement  to  tender- 
ness and  pity  than  any  other  motive  whatsoever.' 
Addison. 

There  are  no  circumstances  or  situation  in  life  which 
preclude  the  exercise  of  benevolence :  next  to  the  plea- 
sure of  making  others  happy,  the  benevolent  man  re- 
joices in  seeing  them  so :  the  benign  influence  of  a 
benevolent  monarch  extends  to  the  remotest  comer  of 
his  dominions  :  benignity  is  a  becoming  attribute  for 


a  prince,  whoi  it  does  not  lead  him  to  saiujtioti  loee 
by  its  impunity ;  it  is  highly  to  be  applauded  in  hint 
as  far  as  it  renders  him  forgiving  of  minor  offences, 
gracious  to  all  who  are  deserving  of  his  favours,  and 
ready  to  afford  a  gratification  to  all  whom  it  is  in  his 
power  to  serve :  the  multiplied  misfortunes  to  which 
all  men  are  exposed  afford  ample  scope  for  the  ^ercise 
of  humanity,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth,  power,  and  talent,  is  peciuiar 
to  no  situation  of  life ;  even  the  profession  o£  arms 
does  not  exclude  humanity  from  the  breasts  of  its  foU 
lowers ;  and  when  we  observe  men's  habits  of  think- 
ing in  various  situations,  we  may  remark  that  the 
soldier,  with  arms  by  his  side,  is  commonly  more  htt- 
mane  than  the  partisan  with  arms  in  his  hands.  Kind- 
ness is  always  an  amiable  feeling,  and  in  a  grateftil 
mind  always  b^^ts  kindness  ;  but  it  is  sometunes  ill 
bestowed  upon  selfish  people  who  requite  it  by  makii^ 
fresh  exactions :  tenderness  is  frequentiy  little  better 
than  an  amiaUe  weakness,  when  directed  to  a  wrong 
end,  and  fixed  on  an  improper  object ;  the  fiilse  tender- 
ness of  parents  has  often  been  the  ruin  of  childien. 


BENEFIT,  FAVOa,  KINDNESS,  CIVILITY. 

Benqfit  signifies  liere  'that  which  benefits ;  favoTy  in 
French  faveur,  Latin  favor  and  faveo  to  bear  ^)od 
will,  si^iifies  the  act  flowing  from  eood  will ;  kind- 
ness signifies  an  action  that  is  kind;  eioUityi  that 
which  is  civil  («.  Civil). 

The  idea  of  an  action  gratuitously  perfoormed  for 
the  advantage  of  another  is  common:  to  these  terms. 

Benefits  and  favors  are  granted  by  superiors ;  kind- 
nesses and  civilities  pass  between  equals. 

Benefits  s^rve  to  relieve  actual  wants :  the  power  of 
conferrmg  and  the  necessity  of  receivii^  them  coBsti" 
tute  the  relative  difference  m  station  between  the  giver 
and  the  receiver :  favors  tend  to  promote  the  interest 
or  convenience :  the  power  of  giving  and  the  advantage 
of  receiving  are'  dep^dant  on  vxtl  circumstances, 
more  than  on  difference  of  station;  .  Kindnesses  and 
civilities  serve'to  afford  mutual  accommodation  by  » 
reciprocity  of  kind  offices  on  the  many  and  various 
occasions  which  offer  in  human  life :  they  are  not  so 
important  as  dther  benefits  or  favors,  but  they  carry 
a  charm  with  them  which  is  not  possessed  by  the 
former.  Kindnesses  are  more  endearing  than  civili- 
ties, and  pass  mostly  between  those  who  are  known  to 
each  other :  civiiities  may  pass  between  strangers. 

Dependance  affords  an  opportvmity  for  confisrring 
&«ne/{l!« ,-, partiality  gives  rise  to  favors:  kindnessee 
are  the  result  of  personal  regard ;  ci^iliHes,  of  general 
benevolence.  A  master  confers  his  _benefits  on  such 
of  his  domestics  as  are  entitled  to  encouragement  for 
dieir  fidelity.  Men  in  ^wer  distribute  their  favoTM 
so  as  to  increase  their  influence.  '  Friends,  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other,  are  perpetually  called 
upon  to  perform  kindnesses  for  each  other.  There  is 
no  man  so  mean  that  he  may  not  have  it  in  his  power 
to  show  civilities  to  those  who  are  above  him. 
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Benefits  tend  to  dnw  those  closer  to  each  other  vho 
hj  stttoon  in  life  are  set  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
each  other :  affection  is  engendered  in  him  whp  bene- 
JUs  i  and  devoted  attachment  in  him  who  is  benefited ; 
*  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  conclude  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  generosity  in  the  world.  Though  if  I  were 
under  a  mistake  in  this,  I  should  say  as  Cicero  in  re- 
lation to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  I  willingly  err ; 
for  the  contrary  notion  naturally  teaches  people  to  be 
ungrateful  by  possessing  them  with  a  persuasion  con- 
cerning their  benefactors,  that  they  have  no  regard  to 
them  in  the  benefits  they  bestow.'  Geove.  Favors 
increase  obligation  b«Yond  its  due  limits ;  if  they  are 
not  asked  and  granted  with  discretion,  they  may  pro- 
duce servilitr  on  the  one  hand,'  and  haughtiness  on  the 
other;  *  A  favour  well  bestowed  is  almost  as  great  an 
honour  to  him  who  confers  it,  as  to  him'  who  receives 
it.  What,  indeed,  makes  for  the  superior  reputation 
rf  the  patron  in  this  case  is,  that  he  is  always  sur- 
rounded with  specious  pretences  of  unworthy  candi- 
dates.' Steele.  Kindnesses  are  the  ofi^nng  and 
parent  of  affection ;  they  convert  our  multiplied  wants 
mto  so  many  enjoyments ;  '  Ingratitude  is  too  base  to 
return  a  kindness,  and  too  proyd  to  regard  it.'  South. 
Cimlities  are  the  sweets  which  we  gather  in  the  way 
as  we  pass  along  the  journey  of  Bfe :  '  A  common 
civiKty  to  an  impertinent  fellow  often  draws  upon  one 
a  great  many  unroreseen  troubles.'  Steele. 


BENEFIT,  SERVICE,  GOOD  OFFICE. 

These  terms,  like  the  former  (v.  Benefit,  favor), 
agree  in  denoting  some  action  performed  for  the  good 
01  uiother,  but  they  differ  in  the  principle  on  which 
the  action  is  performed. 

A  benefit  (vJ  Benefit,  favor)  is  perfectly  gratuitous, 
it  produces  an  obligation :  a  service  (v.  Advantage)  is 
not  altogether  gratuitous ;  it  is.  that  at  least  which  may 
be  expected,  though  it' cannot  be  demanded:  &good 
office  IS  between  the  two  ;  it  is  in  part  gratuitous,  and 
in  part  such  as  one  may  reasonably  expect. ' 

Benefits  flow  from  superiors,  and  serisices  from  in- 
feriors or  ei^uals ;  but  good  offices  are  performed  by 
equals  only.  Rinces  confer  benefits  on  their  subjects ; 
subjects  pOTorm  service*  for  their  princes  :  neighbours 
do  good  offices  for  each  other.  Benefits  are  sometimes 
the  reward  of  services :  good  offices  produce  a  return 
from  the  receiver. 

Ben^s  conast  of  such  things  as  serve  to  relieve 
the  dimculties,  or  advance  the  interests,  of  the  re-, 
ceiver :  services  consist  in  those  acts  which  tend  to 
less^i  the  trouble,  or  increase  the  ease  and  conveni- 
ence of  the  jperson  served:  good  offices  consist  in 
the  employ  of  one's  credit,  influence,  and  mediation 
fer  the  advantage  of  another :  it  is  a  species  of  volun- 
tary service. 

Humanity  leads  to  benefits  ,•  the  zeal  of  devotion  or 
^endship  renders  services ;  general  good-will  dictates 
good  offices. 


It  is  a  great  benefit  to  assist  an  embarrassed  trade»- 
man  out  of  his  difiEiculty ;  '  I  have  often  pleased  my- 
self with  considering  the  two  kinds  of  benefits  which 
accrue  to  the  pubhc  from  these  my  speculations,  and 
which,  were  I  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  logicians, 
I  shoidd  distinguish  into  the  material  and  formal.' 
Adoison.  It  is  a  great  service  for  a  soldier  to  save 
the  life  of  his  commander,  or  for  a  friend  to  open  the 
eyes  of  another  to  see  his  dai^r ;  *  Cicero,  whose 
learning  and  services  to  his  country  are  so  well  known, 
was  in&med  by  a  passion  for  glory  to  an  extravagant 
degree.'  Hughes.  It  is  a  good  office  for  any  one  to 
interpose  his  mediation  to  settle  disputes,  and  heal 
divisions ;  '  There  are  several  persons  who  have  many 
pleasures  and  entertainments  in  their  possession  which 
they  do  not  enjoy.  It  is  therefore  a  kind  and  good 
office  to  acquamt  them  with  their  own  happiness-' 
Steele. 

It  is  possible  to.  be  loaded  with  benefits  so  as  to 
affect  one's  independeqce  of ;  character.  Services  are 
sometimes  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  and  disappoint- 
ment when  they  do  not  meet:with  the  remuneration  or 
return  which  they  are  supposed  to  deserve.  Good 
(ffiees  tend  to  nothing  but  the  incrrase  of  good  will. 
Those  who  perform  them  are  too  independent  to  ex- 
pect a  return,  and  those  who  receive  them  are  too 
sensible  of  their  value  not  to  seek  an  opportunity  of 
a  return. 


TO  OFFER,  BID,  TENDER,  PROPOSE. 

0/^8ignifie6  the  same  as  before  {v.  To^ar,'  ewhibii) ; 
bid,  in  Saxon  besdan,  bidden  to  offer,  ald'(jherinan  buden, 
low  German  bedan,  high  Grerman  bieten,  &c.  comes 
in  all  probability  from  the  Latin  vito  &nd'invito,  from 
in  and  viam,  signifying  to  call  into  the  way  of  measure 
of  another ;  tender,  like  the  word  tend,,  from  tendo 
to  stretch,  signifies  to 'stretch  forth  hjvay  of  offering; 
propose,  in  Latin  proposui,  perfect  ot'propono  to 
place  or  set  before,  likewise  characterized  a  mode  of 
offering. 

Offer  is  employed  for  that  which  is  literally  trans- 
ferable, or  for  that  which 'is  indirectly  communicable : 
bid  and  tender  belong 'to  dffer  in  'the  first  sense ;  pro- 
pose belongs  to  offer  iri  the  latter  sense.  To  (ffer  is  a 
voluntary  and  mscretionary  act ;  the  offer  may  be 
accepted  or  rejected  at  pleasure ;  to  bid  and  tender 
are  specific  modes  of  offering  which  depend  on  cir- 
cumstances :  one  bids  with  tiae  hope  of  its  being  ac- 
cepted; one  ^«n(fer«  from'a  prudential  motive,  and  in 
order  to  serve  specific  purposes.  We  offer  money  to 
a  poor  person,  it  is  an  act  of  charity  or  good  nature ; 
or  we  offer  a  reward  by  way  of  inducing  another  to  do 
a  thing,  which  is  an  act  of  discretion ; 

Nor  should  thou  offer  all  thy  little  store. 
Will  rich  lolag  yield  but  offer  more.    Dsysen. 

Should  all  these  offers  for  my  friendship  caU, 
'Tis  he  that  offen,  and  I  scorn  them  all.    Pope. 
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We  bid  a,  price  for  the  purchase  of  a  house,  it  is  a 
commercial  dealing  subject  to  the  rules  of  commerce ; 

•  To  give  interest  a  share  in  friendship,  is  to  sell  it  by 
inch  m  candle ;  he  that  bids  most  shall  have  it ;  and 
when  it  is  mercenary,  there  is  no  depending  upon  it.^ 
Collier.  We  tender  a  sum  of  money  by  way  of 
payment,  it  is  a  matter  of  prudence  in  order  to  fulfil 
an  obligation ;  '  Aulus  Gellius  tells  a  story  of  one 
Lucius  Neratius  who  made  it  his  diversion  to  give  a 
blow  to  whomsoever  he  pleased,  and  then  tender  them 
the  legal  forfeiture.'  Blackstone.  By  the  same  rule 
one  offers  a  person  the  use  of  one's  horse ;  one  bids  a 
sum  at  an  auction ;  one  tenders  oiie's  services  to  the 
government. 

To  offer  and  propose  are  both  employed  in  matters 
of  practice  or  speculation ;  but  the  former  is  a  less 
definite  and  decisive  act  than  the  latter ;  we  offer  an 
opinion  by  way  of  promoting  a  discussion;  we  propose  a 
plan  for  the  deliberation  of  others.  Sentiipents  which 
differ  widely  from  those  of  the  major  part  of  the  present 
company  ought  to  be  offered  with  modesty  and  caution ; 

*  Our  author  offers  no  reason.''  Locke.  We  should 
ndt  propose  to  another  what  we  should  be  imwilling 
to  do  ourselves ;  '  We  propose  measures  for  securing 
to  the  young  the  possession  of  pleasure  (by  connect- 
ing with  it  religion).'  Blaie.  We  commonly  offer  by 
way  of  obliging;  we  commonly  propose  by  way  of 
arran^g  or  accommodating.  It  is  an  act  of  puenlity 
to  offer  to  do  more  than  one  is  enabled  to  penorm ;  it 
does  not  evince  a  sincere  disposition  for  peace  to  pro- 
pose such  terms  as  we  know  cannot  be  accepted; 
'  Upon  the  proposal  of  an  agreeable  object,  a  man's 
choice  will  rather  incline  him  to  accept  than  refuse  it.' 
South. 


TO  INVEST,  ENDUE  OR  ENDOW. 

To  invest,  from  vestio,  signifies  to  clothe  with  any 
thing ;  endtte  or  endow,  from  the  Latin  indtw,  sigm- 
fies  to  put  on  any  thing.  One  is  invested  with  uiat 
which  is  external :  one  is  endued  with  that  which  is 
internal.  We  invest  a  person  with  an  office  or  a 
dignity :  one  endues  a  person  with  good  qualities. 
The  investment  is  a  real  external  action ;  but  endiie 
may  be  merely  fictitious  or  mental.  The  king  is  in- 
vested with  supreme  authority ;  '  A  strict  and  effica- 
cious constitution,  indeed,  which  invests  the  church 
with  no  power  at  all,  but  where  men  will  be  so  civil  as 
to  obey  it.'  South.  A  lover  endues  his  mistress  with 
every  earthly  perfection ;  '  As  in  the  natural  body, 
the  eye  does  not  speak,  nor  the  tongue  see ;  so  neither 
in  the  spiritual,  is  every  one  endued  also  with  the 
fpSt  and  spirit  of  government.'  South.  Endow  is  but 
a  variation  of  endue,  and  yet  it  seems  to  have  acquired 
a  distinct  office :  we  maj  say  that  a  person  is  endued 
or  endotoed  with  a  good  understanding ;  but  as  an  act 
of  the  imagination  endow  is  not  to  be  substituted  for 
endue :  for  we  do  not  say  that  it  endows  but  endues 
things  with  properties. 


TO  CONFER,  BESTOW. 

Confer,  in  French  conferer,  Latin  confero,  com- 
pounded of  con  andfero,  signifies  to  bring  something 
towards  a  person,  or  place  it  upon  him,  in  which  sense 
it  is  allied  to  bestow  (v.  To  give,  grant). 

Conferring  is  an  act  of  authority ;  bestounng  that 
of  charity  or  generosity.  Princes  and  men  in  power 
confer ;  people  in  a  private  station  bestow.  Honors, 
dignities,  privileges,  and  rank,  are  the  things  con- 
ferred ;  '  The  conferring  this  honour  upon  him,  would 
increase  the  cremt  he  had.'  Clarendon.  Favors, 
kindnesses,  and  pecuniary  relief,  are  the  things  be- 
stowed ;  '  You  always  exceed  expectations  as  if  yours 
was  not  your  own,  but  to  bestow  on  wanting  merit.' 
Deyden. 

Merit,  favor,  interest,  caprice,  or  intrigue,  give 
rise  to  conferring ;  necessity,  solicitation,  and  private 
affection,  lead  to  bestowing.  England  affords  more 
than  one  instance  in  which  the  highest  honors  of  the 
state  have  been  conferred  on  persons  of  distinguished 
merit,  though  not  of  elevated  birth  :  it  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  Christianity,  that  it  inspires  its  followers 
with  a  desire  of  bestowing  their  goods  on  the  poor  and 
necessitous. 

It  is  not  easy  to  confer  a  favor  on  the  imthankful : 
the  value  of  a  kindness  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  bestowed  ; 

On  him  confer  the  poet's  sacred  name. 
Whose  lofty  voice  declares  the  heavenly  flame. 

Addison. 

'  It  sometimes  happens,  that  even  enemies  and  envious 
persons  bestow  the  sincerest  marks  of  esteem  when 
they  least  design  it.'  Steele. 


TO  MINISTER,  ADMINISTER, 
CONTRIBUTE. 

To  minister,  from  the  noun  minister,  in  the  sense 
of  a  servant,  signifies  to  act  in  subservience  to  another, 
either  in  a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  sense :  we  mini- 
ster to  the  caprices  and  indulgences  of  another  when 
we  encourage  them  unnecessaruy ;  or,  we  minister  to 
one  who  is  entitled  to  our  services ;  administer  is 
taken  in  the  good  sense  of  serving  another  to  his  ad- 
vantage :  thus  the  good  Samaritan  administered  to 
the  comfort  of  the  man  who  had  fallen  among  thieves ; 
contribute,  from  the  Latin  contribuo,  or  con  and 
tribuo  to  bestow,  signifying  to  bestow  for  the  same 
end,  or  for  some  particular  purpose,  is  taken  in  either 
a  good  or  bad  sense ;  we  may  contribute  to  the  relief 
of  the  indigent,  or  we  may  contribute  to  the  follies 
and  vices  of  others. 

It  is  the  part  of  the  Christian  minister  to  minister 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  flock  entrusted  to  his 
charge ;  <  Those  good  men  who  take  such  pleasiure  in 
relieving  the  miserable  for  Christ's  sake,  would  not 
have  been  less  forward  to  minister  unto  Christ  hiiih- 
self.'  Atteeboky.     It  is  the  part  of  every  Christ- 
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i«n  to  athninitter,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  comfort 
to  those  who  are  in  want,  consolation  to  the  afflicted, 
advice  to  those  who  ask  for  it,  and  require  it ;  help  to 
those  who  are  feeble,  and  support  to  those  who  can- 
not uphold  themselves.  On  the  same  ground  we  speak 
of  grace  or  spiritual  pfts  being  administered ;  '  By 
the  universal  administration  of  grace,  begun  by  our 
blessed  Saviour,  enlarged  by  his  Apostles,  carried  on 
by  their  immediate  successors,  and  to  be  compleated 
by  the  rest  to  the  world's  end;  all  types  that 
daricened  this  fiuth  are  enlightened.''  Sp£att.  It 
b  the  part  of  all  who  are  in  high  stations  to  con- 
tnbttte  to  the  dissemination  of  religion  and  morality 
among  their  dependants ;  but  there  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, many  who  contribtite  to  the  spread  of  immo- 
rality, and  a  contempt  of  all  sacred  things,  by  the 
most  pernicious  example  of  irreligion  in  themselves ; 
*  Parents  owe  their  children  not  only  material  subsist- 
ence for  their  body,  but  much  more  spiritual  contribu- 
iioru  for  thdr  mind.'  Digby.  As  expressing  the  act 
of  imconscious  agents,  they  bear  a  similar  distinction ; 

He  flings  the  pregnant  ashes  through  the  air. 
And  speaks  a  mighty  prayer. 

Both  which  the  minufring  winds  around  all  Egypt 
bear.    Cowley. 

Thus  do  oiu*  eyes,  as  do  all  common  mirrors. 
Successively  reflect  succeeding  images ; 
Not  wliat  they  would,  but  must !  a  star  or  toad. 
Just  as  the  hand  of  chance  admiaitters.    Comoseve. 

May  from  my  bones  a  new  Acliilles  rise. 

That  shall  iiuest  the  Trojan  colonies 

With  fire,  and  sword,  and  famine,  when,  at  length. 

Time  to  our  great  attempts  coniributet  strength. 

Denbam. 


TO  CONDUCE,  CONTRIBUTE. 

To  condtice,  firom  the  Latin  conduco,  or  con  and 
duoot  signifying  to  bring  tc^ether  for  the  same  end, 
is  applied  to  that  which  serves  the  full  purpose ;  to 
oontribtite,  n  in  the  preceding  article,  is  applied  to  that 
only  which  serves  as  a  subordinate  instrument :  the 
tcftma  is  always  taken  in  a  good  sense,  the  latter  in  a 
bad  or  good  sense.  Exercise  condtices  to  the  health  ; 
it  contribtUet  to  give  vigor  to  the  frame. 

Nothing  conduces  more  to  the  well-being  of  any 
community  than  a  spirit  of  subordination  among  all 
tanks  and  classes ;  '  It  is  to  be  dlowed  that  doing  all 
honour  to  the  superiority  of  heroes  above  the  rest  of 
mankind,  must  needs  conduce  to  the  glory  and  advan- 
tage of  a  nation.'  Steele.  A  want  of  nrmness  and 
vigilance  in  the  government  or  magistrates  contributes 
greatly  to  the  spread  of  disaffection  and  rebellion ; 
*  The  true  choice  of  our  diet,  and  our  companions  at 
it,  seemis  to  condst  in  that  which  contributes  most  to 
dteerfuhiess  and  re&eshment.'  Fuller. 

Schemes  of  ambition  never  conduce  to  tranquillity 
rf  mind.  A  single  failure  may  contribute  sometimes 
to  inTolve  a  person  in  perpetual  trouble. 


TAX,  CUSTOM,  DUTY,  TOLL,  IMPOST, 
TRIBUTE,  CONTRIBUTION. 

Tax,  in  French  tawe,  Latin  taxo,  from  the  Greek 
raia-ati,  T»it»,  to  dispose  or  put  in  order,  signifies  what 
is  disposed  in  order  for  each  to  pay ;  custom  signifies 
that  which  is  given  under  certam  circumstances,  ac- 
cording to  custom ;  duty,  that  which  is  given  as  a  due 
or  debt ;  toll,  in  Saxon  toll,  &c.  Latin  telonium,  fiom 
the  Greek  rcXo;  a  custom,  signifies  a  particular  kind  of 
custom  or  due. 

Taw  is  the  most  general  of  these  terms,  and  applies 
to  or  implies  whatever  is  paid  bj  the  people  to  the 
government,  according  to  a  certam  estimate :  the  cus- 
toms are  a  species  of  tax  which  are  less  specific  than 
other  taxes,  being  regulated  by  custom  rather  than 
any  definite  law ;  the  customs  apply  particularly  to 
what  was  customarily  given  by  merchants  for  the 
goods  which  they  imported  from  abroad :  the  duty  is 
a  species  of  taw  more  positive  and  binding  than  the 
custom,  being  a  specific  estimate  of  what  is  due  upon 
goods,  according  to  their  value ;  hence  it  is  not  only 
applied  to  goods  that  are  imported,  but  also  to  many 
other  articles  of  inland  produce :  toll  is  that  species  of 
ta-T  which  serves  for  the  repair  of  roads  and  havens. 

The  preceding  terms  refer  to  that  which  is  levied  by 
authority  on  the  people ;  but  they  do  not  directly  ex- 
press the  idea  of  levying  or  paying:  impost,  on  the 
contrary,  signifies  literally  that  which  is  imposed ;  and 
tribute  that  which  is  paid  or  yielded :  the  former, 
therefore,  exclude  that  idea  of  coercion  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  latter.  The  taw  is  levied  by  the  consent 
of  many ;  the  impost  is  imposed  by  the  will  of  one ; 
and  the  tribute  is  paid  at  the  demand  of  one  or  a  few : 
the  taw  serves  for  the  support  of  the  nation ;  the  im- 
post and  the  tribute  serve  to  enrich  a  government. 
Conquerors  lay  heavy  imposts  upon  the  conquered 
countries;  distant  provinces  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
princes  to  whom  they  owe  allegiance.  Contribution 
signifies  the  tribute  of  many  in  unison,  or  for  the 
same  end ;  in  this  general  sense  it  includes  all  the 
other  terms ;  for  tawes  and  imposts  are  alike  paid  by 
many  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  as  the  predominant 
idea  in  contribution  is  that  of  common  consent,  it 
supposes  a  degree  of  freedom  in  the  agent  which  is 
incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  authority  expressed 
by  the  other  terms :  hence  the  term  is  with  more  pro- 
priety applied  to  those  cases  in  which  men  voluntarily 
unite  in  giving  towards  any  particular  object ;  as  cha- 
ritable contributions,  or  contributions  in  support  of  a 
war ;  but  it  may  be  taken  in  the  general  sense  of  a 
forced  payment,  as  in  speaking  of  military  contribu- 
tion. 

TAX,  RATE,  ASSESSMENT. 

Taw,  agreeably  to  the  above  explanation  (v.  Tax), 
and  rate,  from  the  Latin  ratus  and  rear  to  think  or 
estimate,  both  derive  their  principal  meaning  from  the 
valuation  or  proportion  according  to  which  any  sum  is 
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demanded  from  the  pe<^le ;  but  the  tcuo  is  imposed 
directly  by  the  government  for  public  purposes,  as 
the  land  taw,  the  window  taw,  and  the  liJce ;  and  the 
rate  is  imposed  indirectly  for  the  local  purposes  of 
each  parisn,  as  the  church  rates,  the  poor  rates,  and 
the  luce.  The  taw  or  rate  is  a  general  rule  or  ratio, 
by  which  a  certain  sum  is  raised  upon  a  given  number 
of  persons ;  the  assessment  is  the  application  of  that 
rule  to  the  individual. 

The  house-duty  is  a  taw  upon  houses,  according  to 
their  real  or  sup^sed  value ;  the  poor^s  rate  is  a  rate 
laid  on  the  individiial  likewise,  according  to  the  value 
of  his  house,  or  the  supposed  rent  wmch  he  pays ; 
the  assessment  in  both  these,  is  the  valiiation  of  the 
house,  which  determines  the  siun  to  be  paid  by  each 
individual :  it  is  the  business  of  the  mimster  to  make 
the  taw ;  of  the  parish  officers  to  make  the  rate ;  of 
the  commissioners  or  assessors  to  make  the  assessment; 
the  former  has  the  public  to  consider ;  the  latter  the 
individual.  An  equitable  ttiw  must  not  bear  harder 
upon  one  class  of  the  community  than  another :  an 

Suitable  assessment  must  not  bear  harder  upon  one 
habitant  than  another. 


TO  ALLOT,  ASSIGN,  APPORTION, 
DISTRIBUTE. 

Allot  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  al  or  ad  and  the 
word  lot,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  Saxon  and  other 
northern  languages.  It  signifies  literally  to  set  apart 
as  a  particular  lot ;  assign,  in  French  assigner,  Latin 
a^signo,  is  compounded  of  a^  or  ad  and  signo  to  sign, 
or  mark  to,  or  for,  signifying  to  mark  out  for  any  one ; 
apportion  is  compoimded  of  ap  or  ad  and  portion, 
signifying  to  portion  out  for  a  certain  purpose ;  distri- 
bute, in  Latin  distributus,  participle  o(dis  and  tribuo, 
signifies  to  bestow  or  portion  out  to  several. 

To  allot  is  to  dispose  on  the  ground  of  utility  for 
the  sake  of  good  order ;  to  assign  b  to  commumcate 
according  to  the  merit  of  the  object ;  to  apportion  is 
to  regulate  according  to  the  due  proportion ;  to  dis- 
tribute is  to  give  in  several  distinct  portions. 

A  portion  of  one^s  property  is  allotted  to  charitable 
purposes,  or  a  portion  of  one  s  time  to  religious  medi- 
tation ;  *  Every  one  that  has  been  long  dead,  has  a 
due  proportion  of  praise  allotted  him,  in  which,  whilst 
he  lived,  his  friends  were  too  profuse,  and  his  enemies 
too  sparing.''  Addison.  A  prize  is  assigned  to  the 
most  meritorious,  or  an  honorable  post  to  those  whose 
abilities  entitle  them  to  distinction ;  *  I  find  by  several 
hints  in  ancient  authors,  that  when  the  Romans  were 
in  the  height  of  power  and  luxury  they  assigned  out 
of  their  vast  dominions  an  island  called  Anticyra,  as 
an  habitation  for  madmen.''  Steele.  A  person  s  busi- 
ness is  apportioned  to  the  time  and  abilities  he  has  for 
peifonning  it ;  *  Of  the  happiness  and  misery  of  our 
preset  condition,  part  is  dtafyrUfuted  by  nature,  and 
part  is  ia  a  great  measure  apportioned  by  ourselves.' 


JoHMsoN.    A  person's  alms  ought  to  be  distributed 
among  those  who  are  most  indigent ; 

From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  fills. 
Blessings  to  these,  to  those  dittributes  ills.    Pors. 

When  any  complicated  undertaking  is  to  be  per- 
formed by  a  number  of  individuals,  it  is  necessary  to 
aUot  to  each  his  distinct  task.  It  is  the  part  of  a  wise 
prince  to  assign  the  highest  offices  to  the  most  worthy, 
and  to  apportion  to  every  one  of  his  ministers  an  em- 
ployment suited  to  his  peculiar  character  and  qualifica- 
tions :  the  business  of  the  state  thus  disMbttted  will 
proceed  with  regularity  and  exactitude. 


TO  ALLOT,  APPOINT,  DESTINE. 

To  allot  is  taken  in  a  amilar  sense  as  in  the  pre^ 
ceding  article ;  appoint,  in  French  appointer,  Latin 
appono,  that  is,  ap  or  ad  and  pono  to  place,  signifies 
to  put  in  a  particular  place,  or  in  a  particular  manner ; 
destine,  in  Latin  destino,  compoimded  of  de  and 
siino,  sto  or  sisto,  signifies  to  place  apart. 

AUot  is  used  only  for  things,  appoint  and  destine 
for  persons  or  things.  A  space  of  ground  is  allotted 
for  cultivation ;  a  person  is  appointed  as  steward  or 
governor ;  a  youth  is  destined  for  a  particular  profes- 
sion. Allotments  are  mostly  made  in  the  time  past  or 
present ;  they  are  made  for  a  special  purpose,  and  ac- 
cording to  a  given  design,  wnence  we  may  speak  of 
the  allotments  of  Providence ;  '  It  is  unworthy  a  rea- 
sonable being  to  spend  any  of  the  littie  time  allotted 
us  without  some  tendency,  direct  or  oblique,  to  die 
end  of  our  existence.'  Josnson.  Appointments  re- 
spect either  the  present  or  the  future ;  they  mostly 
regard  matters  of  human  prudence ;  <  Having  notified 
to  my  good  friend,  Sir  Roger,  that  I  should  set  out 
for  London  the  next  day,  his  horses  were  ready  at  the 
appointed  hour.'  Steele.  Destinations  always  re- 
spect some  distant  purposes,  and  include  preparatory 
measures ;  they  may  be  either  the  work  of  Grod  or 
man  ;  '  Look  round  and  survey  the  various  beauties 
of  the  globe,  which  Heaven  has  destined  for  man, 
and  consider  whether  a  world  thus  exquisitely  framed 
could  be  meant  for  the  abode  of  misery  and  pain.' 
Johnson.  A  conscientious  man  aUots  a  portion  of 
his  annual  income  to  the  rdief  of  the  poor :  when 
public  meetings  are  held  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  a 
particular  day  for  the  purpose :  our  phins  in  life  are 
defeated  by  a  thousand  contingencies :  the  man  who 
builds  a  house  is  not  certain  he  will  live  to  use  it  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  destined. 


DESTINY,  FATE,  LOT,  DOOM. 

Destiny,  from  destine  {v.  To  appoint)  dignifies 
either  the  power  that  destines,  or  the  thing  destined  ; 
fate,  in  Latin  fatum,  participle  of /or  to  speak  <x 
decree,  a%nifies  that  which  is  decreed,  or  the  power 
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that  decrees ;  Ust,  in  German  toos^  signifies  a  ticket,' 
die,  or  any  other  thing  by  which  the  casual  distribu- 
tion of  things  is  determined;  and  in  an  extended 
sense,  it  expresses  the  portion  thus  assigned  by  chance; 
doom^  in  Saxon  dome,  Danish  dvm,  most  probably  like 
the  word  deem,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  p  to  judge, 
signifying  the  thing  judged,  spoken,  or  decreed. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  with  regard  to  human 
events  which  are  not  imder  one^s  control :  among  the 
heathens  destiny  and  fate  were  considered  as  deities, 
who  each  in  his  way  could  direct  human  affairs,  and 
were  both  superior  even  to  Jupiter  himself:  the  Des- 
tinies, or  Farcse  as  they  were  termed,  presided  only 
over  life  and  death ;  hvAfate  was  employed  in  ruling 
the  general  aflairs  of  men.  Since  revelation  has  in- 
structed mankind  in  the  nature  and  attributes  «^  the 
true  God,  these  blind  powers  are  now  not  acknow- 
ledged to  exist  in  the  over-r\iling  providence  of  an  all- 
wise  and  an  all-good  Being ;  Uie  terms  destiny  and 
fate  therefore  have  now  onlv  a  relative  sense,  as  to 
what  happens  without  the  will  or  control  oS  the  indi- 
Tidual  who  is  the  subject  of  it. 

Destiny  is  used  in  regard  to  one^s  station  and  walk 
in  life ;  f<ite  in  regard  to  what  one  suffers ;  fo^  in  re- 
gard to  what  one  gets  or  possesses ;  and  d/own  is  that 
r'lon  of  one's  destiny  or  fate  which  depends  upon 
will  of  another :  destiny  is  marked  out ;  fate  is 
fixed;  a  M  is  assigned ;  a  doom  is  passed. 

It  was  the  destiny  of  JuUus  Caesar  to  act  a  great 
part  in  the  world,  and  to  establish  a  new  form  of 

fovemment  at  Rome ;  it  was  his  fate  at  last  to  die 
J  the  hands  of  assassins,  the  chief  of  whom  had 
been  his  avowed  friends ;  had  he  been  contented  with 
a  humbler  lot  than  that  of  an  empire,  he  might  have 
eigoyed  honors,  riches,  and  a  long  life ;  his  doom  was 
sealed  by  the  last  step  which  he  took  in  making  him- 
self emperor :  it  is  not  permitted  for  us  to  inquire  into 
OUT  future  destiny ;  it  is  our  duty  to  submit  to  our 
fate,  to  be  contented  with  our  lot,  and  prepared  for 
our  doom :  a  parent  may  have  great  influence  over  the 
destiny  of  his  child,  by  the  education  he  gives  to  him, 
or  the  principles  he  instils  into  his  mind ; 

If  d«ath  be  your  derign — at  least,  said  she. 
Take  us  along  to  share  your  dettiny.    Dktden. 

There  are  many  who  owe  their  unhappy  fate  entirely 
to  the  want  of  early  habits  of  piety ; 

The  gods  these  armies  and  tliis  force  employ. 
The  hostile  gods  conspire  the/i<e  of  Troy.    Pors. 

Ridies  or  poverty  may  be  assigned  to  us  as  our  lot, 
but  the  former  will  not  ensure  us  happiness,  nor  the 
latter  prevent  us  from  being  happy  if  we  have  a  con- 
tented temper; 

To  labor  is  the  lot  of  man  below. 

And  when  Jove  gave  us  life,  he  gave  us  woe.    Pors- 

Criminals  must  await  the  doom  of  an  earthly  judge ; 
but  all  men,  as  sinners,  must  meet  the  doom  which  b 
prepared  for  them  at  the  awfid  day  of  judgement ; 

Oh !  grant  me,  gods  I  ere  Hector  meets  his  doom, 
AH  I  can  ask  iS  Heav'n,  an  early  tomb.    Pors. 


It  is  the  destiny  of  some  men  to  be  always  chang- 
ing their  plan  of  life ;  it  is  but  too  frequently  the/afe 
of  authors  to  labor  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  aiui  to 
reap  nothing  for  themselves  but  poverty  and  n^lect ; 
it  is  the  lottmt  of  very  few,  to  enjoy  what  they  them- 
selves consider  a  competency. 


DESTINY,  DESTINATION. 

Both  destiny  and  destination  are  used  for  the  thing 
destined ;  but  the  former  is  said  in  relation  to  a  man^s 
important  concerns,  the  latter  only  of  particular  cir- 
cumstances ;  in  which  sense  it  may  likewise  be  em- 
ployed for  the  act  of  destining. 

Destiny  is  the  point  or  line  marked  out  in  the  walk 
of  life ;  destination  is  the  place  fixed  upon  in  parti- 
cular :  as  every  man  has  his  peculiar  destiny,  so  every 
traveller  has  his  particular  destination.  Destiny  is 
altogether  set  above  human  control ;  no  man  can  de- 
termine, though  he  may  influence,  the  destiny  of  an- 
other :  destination  is,  however,  the  specific  act  of  an 
individual,  either  for  himself  or  another :  we  leave  the 
destiny  of  a  man  to  develope  itself;  but  we  may  in- 
quire about  his  own  destination,  or  that  of  his  chil- 
dren :  it  is  a  consoling  reflection  that  the  destinies  of 
short-sighted  mortals,  like  ourselves,  are  in  the  hands 
of  One  who  both  can  and  will  overrule  them  to  our 
advantage  if  we  place  full  reliance  in  Him : 

At  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  one  i'  th'  morning ;  thither  he 
Will  come  to  know  his  dettiny.    SBASsrsABE. 

In  the  destination  of  children  for  their  several  profes- 
sions or  callings,  it  is  of  importance  to  consult  their 
particular  turn  of  mind,  as  well  as  inclination; 
'  Moore^s  original  destination  appears  to  ba^e  been 
for  trade.'  Johnson. 


TO  SENTENCE,  DOOM,  CON^^iMN. 

To  sentence,  or  pass  sentence,  is  to  give  a  final 
opinion  or  decision  which  is  to  influence  the  fate  of  an 
object;  condemn,  from  damntim  a  loss,  is  to  pass 
such  a  sentence  as  shall  be  to  the  hurt  of  an  object ; 
doom,  which  is  a  variation  from  damnum,  has  the  same 
meaning. 

Sentence  is  the  generic,  the  two  others  specific 
terms.  Sentence  and  condemn  are  used  in  the  juri- 
dical as  well  as  the  moral  sense ;  doom  is  employed  in 
the  moral  sense  only.  In  the  juridical  sense,  sentence 
is  indefinite ;  condemn  is  definite  :  a  criminal  may  be 
sentenced  to  a  mild  or  severe  punishment ;  he  is  always 
condemned  to  that  which  is  severe;  he  is  sentenced  to 
imprisonment,  or  transportation,  or  death ;  he  is  con- 
demned to  the  galleys,  to  transportation  for  life,  or  to 
death. 

In  the  moral  application  they  are  in  like  manner 
distinguished  To  sentence  is  a  softer  term  than  to 
condemn,  and  this  is  less  than  to  doom.  Sentence 
applies  to  inanimate  objects ;  amdemn  and  doom  only 
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to  pevKHU  or  tbat  which  is  personal.  An  author  is 
aewteneed  by  the  decision  of  the  public  to  sufier 
neglect ;  a  thu)^  is  sentenced  to  be  thrown  away  which 
is  esteemed  as  worthless ;  we  may  be  condemned  to  hear 
the  prating  of  a  loquacious  person ;  we  may  be  doomed 
to  spend  our  lives  m  penury  and  wretchedness.  Sen- 
tence,  particularly  when  employed  as  a  noun,  may 
even  be  favorable  to  the  interests  of  a  person ;  con- 
demn is  always  prejudicial,  either  to  his  interest,  his 
comfort,  or  his  reputation ;  doom  is  always  destructive 
of  his  happiness,  it  is  that  which  always  runs  most 
counter  to  the  wishes  of  an  individual.  It  is  of  im- 
portance for  an  author,  that  a  critic  should  pronounce 
a  fiivorable  sentence  on  his  works  ;  '  Let  him  set  out 
some  of  Luther^s  works,  that  by  them  we  may  pass 
sentence  upon  his  doctrines.'  Atterbuby.  But,  in  the 
signification  of  a  sentence  passed  by  a  judge,  it  is, 
when  absolutely  taken,  always  in  a  bad  sense ;  '  At 
th&  end  of  the  tenth  book  the  poet  joins  this  beautiful 
circumstance,  that  they  offerra  up  their  penitential 
prayers  on  the  very  place  where  their  judge  appeared 
to  them  when  he  pronounced  their  sentence.''  Addison. 
Immoral  writers  are  justly  condemned  to  oblivion  or 
perpetual  infamy ;  *  Liberty  (Thomson's  Liberty) 
called  in  vain  upon  her  votaries  to  read  her  praises, 
her  praises  were  condemned  to  harbour  spiders  and 

father  dust.^  Johnson.  Some  of  the  best  writers 
ave  been  doomed  to  experience  neglect  in  their  life- 
time ;  '  Even  the  abridger,  compiler,  and  translator, 
thov^h  their  labours  cannot  be  ranked  with  those  of 
the  (uumal  biographer,  yet  must  not  be  rashly  doomed 
to  annihilation.   Johnson. 

A  sentence  and  condemnation  is  always  the  act  of 
some  person  or  conscious  agent :  doom  is  sometimes 
the  fruit  of  circumstances.  Tarquin  the  Proud  was  «en- 
tenced  by  the  Roman  people  to  be  banished  from  Rome ; 
Regulus  was  condemned  to  the  most  cruel  death  by 
the  Carthannians ;  many  writers  have  been  doomed  to 
pass  their  lives  in  obscurity  and  want,  whose  works 
have  acquired  for  them  lasting  honors  after  their  death. 


CHANCE,  FORTUNE,  FATE. 

Chance^  probably  contracted  from  the  Latin  cadene 
filing,  is  here  considered  as  the  cause  at  what  fells 
out  ;/orft*n«,  in  French /or<M««,  Latin  ^or^na,  from 
fors  chance,  in  Hebrew  V*u  ifBte  signifies  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  article.  These  terms  have  served 
at  all  times  as  cloaks  for  humui  ignorance,  and  before 
mankind  were  favoured  by  the  %ht  of  Divine  Reve- 
lation, they  had  an  imaginary  importance  which  has 
now  happily  vanished. 

Believers  in  Divine  Providence  no  longer  conceive 
the  events  of  the  world  as  left  to  thems^ves,  or  as 
under  the  control  of  any  unintellige«t  or  uneonscious 
agent,  but  ascribe  the  whole  to  an  overruling  mind, 
wni^,  though  invisiMe  Do  the  bodily  eye,  is  tsleariy  to 
be  traced  vr  th«  inteliectual  eye,  wherever  we  turn 
oursdreSi  lir  ccnfbtmrity  however  to  the  preconceived 
iVXionB  aMacfacd'  to  these  wwda,  wc  now  emjdoy  thenr 


in  r^nurd  to  the  agency  of  secondary  causes.  But 
how  rar  a  Chrisdan  may  use  them  without  di^a> 
ragemeut  to  the  majesty  oi  the  Divine  Beii^,  it  b  not 
so  much  my  business  to  inquire,  as  to  define  thdr  or- 
dinary acceptation  ;  '  Some  there  are  who  utterly  pro- 
scribe the  name  of  chance  as  a  word  of  imiHous  and 
profane  signification :  and  indeed  if  it  be  taken  by  us 
m  that  sense  in  which  it  was  used  hy  the  heathens,  so 
as  to  make  any  thing  casual  in  respect  of  God  himself, 
their  exception  ought  to  be  admitted.  But  to  say  a 
thing  b  a  ehemce  or  casualty  as  it  relates  to  second 
causes,  is  not  profitneness,  but  a  great  truth.'  South. 

In  this  ordinary  sense  chance  is  the  generic,  fortttne 
and  fate  are  specific  terms :  chance  apj^es  to  aU 
things  personal  or  otherwise ;  fortune  and  fate  are 
mosUy  sud  of  that  which  is  personal. 

Chance  neither  forms  orders  or  designs:  neither 
knowledge  or  intention  is  attributed  to  it ;  its  ereatB 
are  imcertain  and  variable ; 

Chance  aids  their  daring  with  unhop'd  success. 

DarsEM. 

Fortune  forms  plans  and  designs,  but  without  choice ; 
we  attribute  to  it  an  intention  without  discernment ;  b 
is  said  to  be  blind ;  '  We  should  learn  that  none  but 
intellectual  possessions  are  what  we  can  properly  call 
our  own.  All  things  from  without  are  but  banewed. 
What  fortune  gives  us  is  not  ouis,  and  whatever  she 
gives  we  can  \Sk.e  away.'  Steele.  Fate  finrms  plans 
and  chains  of  causes ;  intention,  knowlec^,  and 
power  are  attributed  to  it;  its  views  are  fixed,  its 
results  decisive ; 

SxieefiUe  divides  then,  dnee  I  mast  lose  thee. 
For  pity's  sake,  for  love's,  oh !  taSer  me. 
Thus  luiguishing,  thus  dying,  to  approach  thee; 
And  sigh  my  last  adieu  upon  thy  boeom.    Tea^ p. 

A  person  goes  as  chance  directs  him  when  he  has  no 
eniress  otgect  to  determine  his  dioice  one  way  or 
other ;  his  fortune  favours  him,  if  without  any  expec- 
tation he  gets  the  thing  he  wishes ;  his /ate  wills  it,  if 
he  reaches  the  desired  point  contrary  to  what  he  in- 
tended. 

Men's  success  in  their  undertakings  depends  aftencr 
on  chance  than  on  their  ability ;  we  are  ever  ready  to 
ascribe  to  ourselves  what  we  owe  to  our  gooi.  fortune ; 
it  is  the  fate  of  some  men  to  fail  in  every  thing  they 
undertake. 

When  faking  of  trivial  matters,  this  language  is 
unquestionably  innocent,  and  any  objection  to  their 
use  must  spring  from  an  over  scnq>ulous  eonacience-. 

If  I  suffer  my  horse  to  direct  me  in  the  road  I  take 
to  London,  I  may  fairly  attrUmte  it  to  ehanee  if  I  take 
the  right  instead  of  the  left.;  if  I  meet  with  an  agree- 
able companion  by  the  way  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  caU 
it  my  g(H>d  farttme  tiiat  led  me  to  take  one-Boad  in 
preference  to  another ;  if  in  spite  of  any  previous  in- 
tention to  the  contrary,  I  should  be  led  to  take  the 
same  road  repeatedly,  and  as  often  to  meet  with  an 
agreeable  companion,  I  shall  immediately  say  that  it 
is  my  fate  to  meet  witii  an  agreeable  companion  when- 
ever I -go  to  London. 
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CHANCE,  PROBABILITY. 

Chance  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle ;  yrobaUlUy,  in  French  probability,  Latin  proba- 
bilUas,  from  probabilts  and  probo  to  prove,  signifies 
thequality  of  being  able  to  be  proved  or  made  good. 

These  terms  are  ■both  employed  in  forBodag  an  esti- 
inate  of  fnture  events-,  but  the  chance  is  either  for  or 
against,  the  probability  is  always  for  a  thing.  Chance 
k  but  a  degree  of  probability ;  there  may  in  this  latto: 
casti  be  a  chance  whete  thdre  is  no  probability.  A 
chance  affords  a  possibility ;  many  chances  are  requi- 
site to  constitute  a  probabUity. 

What  has  been  once  may,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, be  again ;  for  that  there  is  a  chance ;  what 
has  fallen  to  one  man  may  fall  to  another ;  so  far  he 
has  a  chance  in  his  favor ;  but  in  all  the  chances  of 
life  there  will  be-  no  probability  of  success,  where  a 
man  does  not  unite  industry  with  integrity : 

Thtu  equal  deaths  are  dealt  with  equal  chance. 
By  toras  they  quit  thar  ground,  by  turiis  advance. 

Dkyixm. 

Chance  cannot  be  calculated  upon ;  it  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce disappoinment :  }>ro6a6t/%  justifies  hope;  it  is 
saactionea  oy  experience ;  <  "  There  never  appear," 
says  Swift,  "  more  than  five  or  six  men  of  genius  in 
an  age,  but  if  they  were  united  the  world  could  not 
stand  before  them.  It  is  happy  therefore  for  man- 
kind  that    of  this    union  there  is  no  probability.^ 

J(«KSOM. 

CHANCE,  HAZARD. 

Chance  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle ;  hazard  comes  from  the  oriental  xar  and  tzar, 
signifying  any  thing  bearing  an  impression,  particu- 
larly the  dice  \ised  in  chance  games,  which  is  called 
by  the  Italians  xara,  and  by  the  Spaniards  aza^r. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  mark  the  course 
of  future  events,  which  is  not  discernible  by  the 
human  eye.  With  the  Deity  there  is  neither  chance 
nor  hazard ,-  his  plans  are  the  result  of  omniscience : 
but  the  designs  and  actions  of  men  are  all  dependant 
on  chance  or  hazard.  Chance  may  be  favorable  or  un- 
fiivorable,  more  commonly  the  former;  hazard  is  always 
uBfavorable ;  it  is  properly  a  species  <rf  chance.  There 
is  a  chance  either  of  gaining  or  losing:  there  b  a 
hazard  of  losing.  In  most  specdations  the  chance  of 
succeeding  scarcely  outweighs  the  hazard  of  losing ; 

Against  ill  chancei  men  are  ever  merry. 

But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event.     Shakspeaki. 

*  Though  wit  and  learning  are  certain  and  habitual 
perfections  of  the  mind,  yet  the  declaration  of  them, 
which  alone  brings  the  repute,  is  subject  to  a  thousand 
hazards.''  South. 


Italian  rischio,  and  the  Spanish  rtesgo,  and  haij  beet 
further  traced  by  Meursius  to  tiie  barbarous  Greek 
word  fityfioy  fortime  or  chance,  but  its  more  remote 
derivation  is  uncertain;  ventwre  is  the  same  as  ad- 
venture. 

All  these  terms  denote  actions  performed  under  an 
uncertainty  of  the  event ;  but  hazard  bespeaks  a  want 
of  design  and  choice  on  the  part  of  the  agent ;  to  risk 
implies  a  choice  of  altemadves ;  to  ventwre,  a  calcu- 
lation and  balance  of  probabilities :  one  hazards  and 
risks  under  the  fear  of  an  evil ;  one  ventures  ynXk  the 
hope  of  a  good.  He  who  hazards  an  opinion  or  an 
assertion  does  it  from  presumptuous  feelings  and  upon 
slight  grounds ;  chances  are  rather  against  him  than 
for  him  that  it  may  prove  erroneous ; 

They  list  with  women  each  degenerate  name 

Who  dares  not  hazard  life  for  future  fame.    Drtskn  . 

He  who  risks  a  battle  does  it  often  from  necessity ;  he 
who  chooses  the  least  of  two  evils,  although  the  event 
is  dubious,  yet  he  fears  less  from  a  fiulure  than  from 
inaction ;  '  If  the  adventurer  risques  honour,  he 
risqxies  more  than  the  knight.^  Hawxswobtr.  He 
who  ventures  on  a  mercantile  speculation  does  it  from 
a  love  of  gain ;  he  flatters  himself  with  a  favorable 
event,  and  acquires  boldness  firom  the  prospect;  '  So- 
crates, in  his  discourse  before  his  death,  says,  he  did 
not  know  whether  hb  body  shall  (would)  remain  after 
death,  but  he  thought  so,  and  had  such  hopes  of  it 
that  he  was  very  willing  to  venture  his  life  upon  these 

hopes.''   TiLLOTSON. 

There  are  but  very  few  circumstances  to  justify  us 
in  hazarding ;  there  may  be  several  occasions  which 
render  it  necessary  to  risk,  and  very  many  cases  in 
which  it  may  be  advantageous  to  venture. 


TO  HAZARD,  RISK,  VENTURE. 

Hazard  signifies   the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
artide ;  risk  may  be  traced  to  the  French  risque,  the 


DANGER,  PERIL,  HAZARD. 

Danger,  in  French  danger,  comes  from  the  Latin 
damnum  a  loss  or  damage,  signifying  the  chance  of  a 
loss ;  perU,  in  French  perU,  comes  trom  pereo,  which 
signifies  either  to  go  over,  or  to  perish,  and  pericu- 
lum,  which  signifies  literally  that  which  is  imdergone ; 
designating  a  critical  situation,  a  rude  trial,  which 
may  terminate  in  one's  ruin ;  hazard  signifies  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  article. 

The  idea  of  chance  or  uncertainty  is  common  to  all 
these  terms ;  but  the  two  former  may  sometimes  be 
foreseen  and  calculated  upon ;  the  latter  is  purely  con- 
tii^ent.  Danger  and  peril  are  apphed  to  a  positive 
evu ;  hazard  may  simply  respect  the  loss  of  a  good ; 
risks  are  voluntarily  run  nom  the  hope  of  good :  there 
may  be  many  dangers  included  in  a  hazard ;  and 
there  cannot  be  a  hazard  without  some  danger. 

A  general  hazards  a  battle,  in  order  to  disengage 
himself  from  a  difficulty ;  he  may  by  this  step  involve 
himself  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  his  honor  or  his 
life ;  but  it  is  likewise  possible  that  by  his  superior 
skill  he  may  set  both  out  of  all  danger :  we  are  hourly 
exposed  to  dangers  which  no  human  foresight  can 
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guard  against,  and  are  frequently  induced  to  engage 
in  enterprises  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives,  and  of  aJl 
that  we  hold  dear ; 

One  was  their  care,  and  their  delight  was  one ; 

One  common  hazard  in  the  war  they  shared.    Deydbn. 

Dangers  are  far  and  near,  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary ;  they  meet  us  if  we  do  not  go  in  search  of  them ; 

Proud  of  the  favors  mighty  Jove  has  shown. 
On  certain  dangers  we  too  rashly  run.    Pofe. 

Perils  are  always  distant  and  extraordinary  ;  we  must 
go  out  of  our  course  to  expose  odrselves  to  them :  in 
the  quiet  walk  of  life  as  in  the  most  busy  and  tu- 
multuous, it  is  the  lot  of  man  to  be  surrounded  by 
(kmger ;  he  has  nothing  which  he  is  not  in  danger  of 
losing;  and  knows  of  nothing  which  he  is  not  in 
danger  of  suffering :  the  manner  and  the  traveller 
who  go  in  search  of  unknown  countries  put  themselves 
in  the  way  of  undei^oing  perils  both  by  sea  and  land; 

From  that  dire  deluge  through  the  watery  waste. 
Such  length  of  years,  such  various  j)erils  past. 
At  last  esciq>ed,  to  Latium  we  repair.    Dsyden. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  the  epithets 
that  are  derived  from  these  terms. 

It  is  dangerous  for  a  youth  to  act  without  the 
advice  of  his  friends;  it  is  perilous  for  a  traveller  to 
explore  the  wilds  of  Africa :  it  is  hazardous  for  a 
merchant  to  speculate  in  time  of  war :  experiments  in 
matters  of  policy  or  government  are  always  danger- 
ous ; 

Hear  this  and  tremble !  all  who  would  be  great. 
Yet  know  not  what  attends  that  dang'roui,  wretched 
state.    Jenyns. 

A  journey  through  deserts  that  are  infested  with  beasts 
of  prey  is  perUous ; 

The  grisly  boar  is  singled  from  his  herd, 
A  match  for  Hercules ;  round  liim  they  fly 
In  circles  wide,  and  each  in  passing  sends 
His  feather'd  death  into  his  brawny  sides ; 
But  j)«ri^ou>  th'  attempt.    Somekville. 

A  military  expedition  conducted  with  inadequate  means 
is  hazardous ;  '  The  previous  steps  being  taken,  and 
the  time  fixed  for  this  hazardous  attempt,  Admiral 
Holmes  moved  with  his  squadron  farther  up  the  river 
about  three  leagues  above  the  place  appointed  for  the 
disembarkation,  that  he  might  deceive  the  enemy.' 
Smollet. 


TO  HAPPEN,  CHANCE. 

To  happen,  that  is,  to  fall  out  by  a  hap,  is  to 
chance  (v.  Chance,  fortune)  as  the  genus  to  the 
species;  whatever  chances  happens,  but  not  vice 
versd.  Happen  respects  all  events  without  including 
any  collateral  idea;  chance  comprehends,  likewise, 
the  idea  of  the  cause  and  order  of  events  :  whatever 
comes  to  ^ass  happens,  whether  regularly  in  the 
course  of  tlungs,  or  particularly,  and  out  of  mt  order; 


whatever  chances  happens  altogether  widiout  concert, 
intention,  and  often  without  relation  to  any  other  thing. 
Accidents  happen  daOy  which  no  human  foresight 
could  prevent ;  the  newspapers  conttun  an  account  of 
all  that  happens  in  the  course  of  the  day  or  week ; 

With  equal  mind  what  happens  let  us  bear. 

Nor  joy,  nor  grieve  too  much  for  things  beyond  our  care. 

DaYBEN.  . 

Listeners  and  busy  bodies  are  ready  to  catch  every 
word  that  chances  to  fall  in  their  hearing ;  '  An  idiot 
chancing  to  live  within  the  sound  of  a  clock,  always 
amused  himself  with  counting  the  hour  of  the  day 
whenever  the  clock  struck  ;  but  the  clock  being  spoUea 
by  accident,  the  idiot  continued  to  count  tne  hour 
without  the  help  of  it'  Addison. 


ACCIDENT,  CHANCE. 

Accident,  in  French  accident,  Latin  accidena,  par- 
ticiple of  accido  to  happen,  compounded  of  ac  ox  ad 
and  cado  to  fall,  signifies  the  thing  falling  out ;  chance 
(v.  Chance,  fortune). 

Accident  is  said  of  things  that  have  been  ;  chance 
of  things  that  are  to  be.  That  is  an  accident  which 
is  done  without  intention:  that  is  a  chance  which 
cannot  be  brought  about  by  the  use  of  means.  It  is 
an  accident  when  a  house  nils :  it  is  a  chance  when 
and  how  it  may  fall ;  '  That  little  accident  of  Alex- 
ander's taking  a  fancy  to  bathe  himself  caused  the 
interruption  of  his  march ;  and  that  interruption  gave 
occasion  to  that  great  victory  that  founded  the  third 
monarchy  of  the  world.'  Sooth.  •  Surely  there  could 
not  be  a  greater  chance  than  that  whicn  brought  to 
light  the  Powder-Treason.'  South. 

Accidents  cannot  be  prevented :  chances  cannot  be 
calculated  upon.  Accidents  may  sometimes  be  reme- 
died ;  chances  can  never  be  controlled :  accidents 
give  rise  to  sorrow,  they  mostly  occasion  mischief; 
chances  ^ve  rise  to  hope  ;  they  of^n  produce  disap- 
pointment ;  it  is  wise  to  dwell  upon  neither. 


ACCIDENT,  CONTINGENCY,  CASUALTY. 

Accident  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article ;  contingency,  in  French  contingence,  Latin 
contingens,  participle  of  contingo,  compounded  of 
con  and  tango  to  touch  one  another,  signifies  the  faU- 
ing  out  or  happening  together;  or  the  thing  that 
happens  in  conjunction  with  another;  casualty,  in 
French  casualty,  from  the  Latin  casualis  and  cado  to 
fall  or  happen,  signifies  what  happens  in  the  course  of 
events. 

These  words  imply  whatever  takes  place  independ- 
ently of  our  intentions.  Accidents  express  more  than 
contingencies;  the  former  comprehend  events  with 
their  causes  and  consequences ;  the  latter  respect  col- 
lateral actions,  or  circumstances  appended  to  events ; 
casualties  have  regard  simply  to  circumstances.   Acci- 
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denU  are  heqaeaiiy  occasioned  by  carelessness,  and 
vontmgencies  by  tnvial  mistakes ;  but  casualties  are 
alt^euier  independent  of  ourselves. 

The  overturning  a  carriage  is  an  accident;  our 
situation  in  a  carriage,  at  the  time,  is  a  contingency, 
which  may  occasion  us  to  be  more  or  less  hurt ;  the 
passing  of  any  one  at  the  time  is  a  caszuUty.  We  are 
all  exposed  to  the  most  calamitous  accidents ;  *  This 
natural  impatience  to  look  into  futurity,  and  to  know 
what  acadents  may  happen  to  us  hereafter,  has  given 
birth  to  many  ridiculous  arts  and  inventions.''  Addison. 
The  happiness  or  misery  of  every  man  depends  upon 
a  thousand  contingencies ;  '  Nothing  less  than  infinite 
wisdom  can  have  an  absolute  command  over  fortune ; 
the  highest  d^ree  of  it  which  man  can  possess  is  by 
no  means  equal  to  fortuitous  events,  and  to  such  con^ 
Hngencies  as  may  rise  in  the  prosecution  of  our  affairs.^ 
Addison.  The  best  concerted  scheme  may  be  thwarted 
by  cetsttalties,  which  no  human  foresight  can  prevent ; 
'  Men  are  exposed  to  more  casualties  than  women,  as 
battles,  sea-voyages,  with  several  dangerous  trades  and 
professions.^     Addison. 


ACCIDENTAL,  INCIDENTAL,  CASUAL, 
CONTINGENT. 

Accidental  belonging  to  or  af%er  the  manner  of  an 
accident  (v.  Accident) :  incidental,  from  incident, 
in  Latin  incidens  and  incido  or  in  and  cado  to  fall 

ri,  signifies  belonging  to  a  thing  by  chance ;  casual 
the  manner  of  a  chance  or  casualty ;  and  con- 
tingent sftet  the  manner  of  a  contingency. 

Accidental  is  opposed  to  what  is  designed  or  planned, 
incidental  to  what  is  premeditated,  casual  to  what  is 
constant  and  regular,  contingent  to  what  is  definite 
and  fixed.  A  meeting  may  be  accidental,  an  expres- 
fflon  incidental,  a  look,  expression,  &c.  casual,  an  ex- 
pense or  circumstance  contingent.  We  do  not  expect 
what  is  accidental ;  we  do  not  suspect  or  guard 
against  what  is  incidental ;  we  do  not  heed  what  is 
casual ;  we  are  not  prepared  for  what  is  contingent. 
Many  of  the  most  fortunate  and  important  occurrences 
in  our  lives  are  accidental ;  many  remarks,  seemingly 
incidental,  do  in  reality  conceal  a  settled  intent, 
'  This  book  fell  accidentally  into  the  hands  of  one  who 
had  never  seen  it  before.'  Addison.  ♦  The  distempers 
of  the  mind .  may  be  figuratively  classed  under  the 
several  characters  of  those  maladies  which  are  inci- 
dental to  the  body.'  CtiMSERLAND.  A  casual  remark 
in  the  course  of  conversation  will  sometimes  make  a 
stronger  impression  on  the  minds  of  children  than  the 
most  eloquent  and  impressive  discourse  or  repeated 
counsel ;  '  Savage  lodged  as  much  by  accident  and 
passed  the  night  sometimes  in  mean  houses,  which  are 
set  open  at  night  to  any  casual  wanderers.'  Johnson. 
In  the  prosecution  of  any  plan  we  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  numerous  contingencies  which  we  may 
meet  with  to  interfere  with  our  arrangements ;  '  We 
see  how  a  contingent  event  baffles  man's  knowledge 
and  evades  his  power.'  South. 


EVENT,  INCIDENT,  ADVENTURE, 
OCCURRENCE, 

•Event,  in  Latin  eventus,  participle  of  evenio  to 
come  out,  signifies  that  which  falls  out  or  turns  up ; 
incident,  in  Latin  incidens,  from  incido,  signifies  that 
which  falls  in  or  forms  a  collateral  part  of  any  thing 
(v.  Accidental) ;  adventure,  from  the  Latin  advenio 
to  come  to,  signifies  what  comes  to  or  befalls  one ; 
occurrence,  from  the  Latin  occurro,  signifies  that 
which  runs  or  comes  in  the  way. 

These  terms  are  expressive  of  what  passes  in  the 
world,  which  is  the  sole  signification  of  the  term  event ; 
whilst  to  that  of  the  other  terms  are  annexed  some  acces- 
sary ideas :  an  incident  is  a  personal  event;  an  accident 
an  unpleasant  event ;  an  adventure  an  extraordinary 
event ;  an  occurrence  an  ordinary  or  domestic  event  : 
event  in  its  ordinary  and  limited  acceptation  excludes 
the  idea  of  chance ;  cuxident  excludes  that  of  design ; 
incident,  adventure,  and  occurrence,  are  applicable 
in  both  cases. 

Events  affect  nations  and  communities  as  well  as 
individuals ;  incidents  and  adventures  affect  particular 
individuals ;  accidents  and  occurrences  affect  persons 
or  things  particularly  or  generally,  individually  or 
collectively :  the  making  of  peace,  the  loss  of  a  battle, 
or  the  death  of  a  prince,  are  national  events ;  a  mar- 
riage or  a  death  are  domestic  events ;  '  These  events, 
the  permission  of  which  seems  to  accuse  his  goodness 
now,  may  in  the  consummation  of  things  both  magnify 
his  goodness  and  exalt  his  wisdom.'  Addison.  The 
forming  a  new  acquaintance  and  the  revival  of  an  old 
one  are  incidents  that  have  an  interest  for  the  parties 
concerned;  '  I  have  laid  before  you  only  small  inci- 
dents seemingly  -frivolous,  but  they  are  principally 
evils  of  this  nature  which  make  marriages  unhappy.' 
Steele.  An  escape  from  shipwreck,  an  encounter 
with  wild  beasts  or  savages,  are  adventures  which  in- 
dividuals are  pleased  to  relate,  and  others  to  hear ; 

For  I  must  love,  and  am  resolv'd  to  try 

My  &te,  or  failing  in  the  adventure,  die.    Dsyden. 

A  fire,  the  fall  of  a  house,  the  breaking  of  a  limb, 
are  accidents  or  occurrences ;  a  robbery  or  the  death 
of  individuals  are  properly  occurrences  which  afford 
subjects  for  a  newspaper,  and  excite  an  interest  in  the 
reader;  '  I  think  there  is  somewhere  in  Montaigne 
mention  made  of  a  famUy  book,  wherein  all  the  oc- 
currences that  happened  from  one  generation  of  that 
house  to  an  other  were  recorded.'  Steele. 

Event,  when  used  for  individuals,  is  always  of 
greater  importance  than  an  incident.  The  settlement 
of  a  yoimg  person  in  life,  the  adoption  of  an  employ- 
ment, or  the  taking  a  wife,  are  events  but  not  inci- 
dents ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  setting  out  on  a 
journey  or  the  return,  the  purchase  of  a  house  or  the 
dispatch  of  a  vessel,  are  characterized  as  incidents 
and  not  events. 

It  is  farther  to  be  observed  that  accident,  event, 
and  occurrence  are  said  only  of  that  which  is  supposed 
reaUy  to  happen :  incidents  and  adventures  are  often 
fictitious ;  in  this  case  the  incident  cannot  be  too  im- 
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portant,  nor  the  adventure  too  inarvellous.  History 
records  the  events  of  nations  ;  plays  require  to  be  full 
of  incident  in  order  to  render  tnem  interesdng ;  '  No 
person,  no  incident  in  the  play,  bat  must  be  of  use  to 
carry  on  the  main  design.  Dktden.  Romances  and 
novels  derive  most  of  their  charms  from  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  adventures  which  they  describe ;  '  To 
make  an  ^isode,  "  take  any  remaining  adventtire 
of  your  former  collection,''  in  which  you  could  no  way 
involve  your  hero,  or  any  unfortunate  cuxident  that 
was  too  good  to  be  thrown  away.'  Pope.  Periodical 
works  supply  the  public  with  information  respecting 
daily  occwrrencee. 


CIRCUMSTANCE,  INCIDENT,  FACT. 

Circumstance,  in  Latin  circumstantial  from  circum 
and  sto,  signifies  what  stands  about  a  thing  or  belongs 
to  it  as  its  accident ;  incident  signifies  the  same  as 
before  ;  fact,  in  Latin  factum,  participle  of  facto  to 
do,  signifies  the  thing  done. 

Circumstance  is  a  general  term ;  incident  and  fact 
are  species  of  circumstances.  Incident  is  what  hap- 
pens ;  fact  is  what  is  done ;  circumstance  is  not  only 
what  happens  and  is  done,  but  whatever  is  or  belongs 
to  a  thing.  To  every  thing  are  annexed  circumstances 
either  of  time,  place,  age,  colour,  or  other  collateral 
appendages  which  change  its  nature.  Every  thing 
that  moves  and  operates  is  exposed  to  incidents,  effects 
are  produced,  results  follow,  and  changes  are  brought 
about ;  these  are  inddents :  whatever  moves  and  ope- 
rates does,  and  what  it  produces  is  done  or  is  ihefact: 
when  the  artificer  performs  any  work  cS  art,  it  depends 
not  only  on-Us  skill,  but  on  the  excellence  of  his  tools, 
the  time  he  employs,  the  particular  frame  of  his  mind, 
the  place  where  he  works,  with  a  variety  of  other  cir- 
cumstances, whether  he  will  succeed  in  producing 
any  thing  masterly.  Newspapers  abound  with  the 
various  inddenis  which  occur  in  the  animal  or  the 
vegetable  world,  some  of  which  are  surprising  an^ 
singular ;  they  likewise  contain  a  number  of  facts 
which  serve  to  present  a  melancholy  picture  of  human 
depravity. 

Circumstance  is  as  often  employed  with  regard  to 
the  operations  of  things,  in  which  case  it  is  most  ana- 
logous to  incident  and /oc/.-  it  may  then  be  employed 
for  the  whole  affair,  or  any  part  of  it  whatever,  that 
can  be  distinctly  considered.  Incidents  and  facts 
either  are  circumstances^  or  have  circumstances  be- 
lon^g  to  them.  A  remarkably  abundant  crop  in  any 
particular  part  of  a  field  is  for  the  agriculturist  a 
singular  circumstance  ox  incident ;  this  may  be  ren- 
dered more  surprising  if  associated  with  imusual  steri- 
lity in  other  parts  of  the  same  field.  A  robbery  may 
either  be  a  fact  or  a  circumstance ;  its  atrocity  may 
be  aggravated  by  the  murder  of  the  injured  parties ; 
the  savageness  of  the  perpetrators,  and  a  variety  <^ 
circumstances. 

Circumstance  comprehends  in  its  signification  what- 


ever may  be  said  or  thought  of  any  thing ;  *  You  very 
often  hear  people  after  a  story  has  been  told  with 
some  entertaining  circumstances,  tell  it  again  witli 
pwticulars  that  destroy  the  jest.'  Steele.  Incident 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  whatever  may  befal  or  be 
said  to  befal  any  thing ;  '  It  is  to  be  considered  that 
Providence  in  its  economy  regards  the  whole  system 
of  time  and  things  together,  so  that  we  cannot  dis- 
cover the  beautifru  connexion  between  incidents  which 
lie  widely  separate  in  time.'  Addison.  Fact  includes 
in  it  nothing  but  what  really  is  or  is  done ;  '  In  de- 
scribing the  achievements  and  institutions  of  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  New  World,  I  have  departed  in  many 
instances  from  the  accounts  of  preceding  historians, 
and  have  often  related  facts  which  seem  to  have  been 
unknown  to  them.'  Robertson.  A  narrative  therefore 
may  contain  many  circumstances  and  incidents  with- 
out any  fact,  when  what  is  related  is  other  fictitious 
or  not  positively  known  to  have  happened :  it  is  neces- 
sary for  a  novel  or  play  to  contain  much  incident,  but 
no  facts,  in  order  to  render  it  interesting ;  history 
should  contain  nothing  but  facts,  as  authenticity  is 
its  chief  merit. 


CIRCUMSTANCE,  SITUATION. 

Circumstance  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article;  situation,  in  French  situation,  comes  from 
the  Latin  situs,  and  the  Hebrew  niv  to  place,  signify- 
ing what  is  placed  in  ft  certain  manner. 

Circumstance  is  to  situation  as  a  part  to  a  whole ; 
many  circumstances  constitute  a  situation ;  a  situa- 
tion is  an  aggregate  of  circumstances.  A  person  is 
said  to  be  in  circumstcmces  of  affluence  who  has  an 
abundance  of  every  thing  essentia  for  his  comfort ; 
he  is  in  an  easy  situation  when  nothing  exists  to  create 
imeasiness. 

Circumstance  respects  that  which  externally  affects 
US';  situation  is  employed  both  for  the  outward  cir- 
cumstances and  the  inward  feelings.  The  success  <^ 
any  vindertaking  depends  greatly  on  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  begun ;  '  As  for  the  ass's  behaviour 
in  such  nice  circumstances,  whether  he. would  starve 
sooner  than  violate  his  neutrality  to  the  two  bimdles 
of  hay,  I  shall  not  presume  to  determine.'  Addison. 
The  particular  situation  of  a  person's  mind  will  give 
a  cast  to  his  words  or  actions ;  '  We  are  not  at  present 
in  a  proper  situation  to  judge  of  the  coimcils  by 
which  Providence  acts.'  Addison.  Circumstances 
are  critical,  a  situation  is  dangerous. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL,  PARTICULAR, 
MINUTE. 

Circumstantial,  from  civvumstance,  signifies  con- 
sisting o(  circumstances ;  particular,  in  French  pa/r- 
ticulier,  from  the  word  particle,  signifies  consisting 
of  particles ;   minute,  in  French  minttte,  Latin  mi- 
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niUtu,   participle  of  tnintto    to    dimiiush,   signifie* 
diminished  or  nduced  to  a  very  small  point. 

CircttmstafUial  expresses  less  than  partictilar,  and 
that  less  than  minute.  A  circumstantial  account 
tMttfMi^  all  leading  events ;  a  particular  account  in- 
cludes ererj  event  and  movonent  however  trivial ;  a 
mimUe  account  omits  nothing  as  to  person,  time, 
place,  figure,  form,  and  every  other  trivial  circum^ 
stance  connected  with  the  events.  A  narrative  may 
be  ciretmtstantial,  particular,  or  minute ;  an  inquiry, 
investigatiefi,  or  descr^ition  may  be  particular  or 
mmute,  a  detail  may  be  minute.  An  event  ot  occur- 
leace  may  be  particular,  a  circumstance  or  parti- 
eular  may  be  minute.  We  may  be  generally  satisfied 
with  a  circtanstantial  account  of  ordmary  events ;  but 
whatever  interests  the  feelings  cannot  be  detailed  with 
too  much  particularity  or  minuteness ;  '  Thomson's 
wide  expaasion  of  general  views  and  his  enumeration 
oi  dretmutanHal  varieties,  would  have  been  ob- 
structed and  embarrassed  by  the  frequent  intersections 
of  the  sense  which  are  the  necessary  effects  of  the 
rhyme.'  Johnson.  '  I  am  extremely  troubled  at  the 
return  of  your  deafness ;  you  cannot  be  too  particular 
ia  the  accounts  o£yom  health  to  me.''  Pofe.  '  When 
Pope's  letters  were  puUished  and  avowed,  as  they  had 
rriatioa  to  recent  facts,  and  persons  either  then  living 
w  not  yet  ftrgetten,  they  may  be  supposed  to  have 
fiNmd  readers,  out  as  the  fiKts  were  mmute,  and  the 
duzacters  little  known,  or  little  regarded,  they 
awdkened  ao  popular  kindness  or  resentment.'  JosM- 

WN. 


CONJUNCTURE,  CRISIS. 

Cotyuncture,  in  Latin  cor^unctura,  fnnn  eonjjungo 
to  join  togetiier,  signifies  the  joining  together  ef  cir- 
cumstances;  crisis,  in  Latin  crisis,  Greek  xp/n;  a 
judgement,  signifies  in  an  extended  sense  whatever 
decides  or  turns  the  scale. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  express  a  period 
of  tkne  mailed  by  tiie  state  of  affairs.  A  conjuncture 
is  a  joini^  or  combination  of  corresponding  circum- 
stances tending  towards  the  same  end ;  '  Every  virtue 
reqoirea  time  and  place,  a  proper  object,  and  a  fit 
emjuneiure  of  circumstances  tor  the  due  exercise  of  it.' 
Anniseif .  A  crisis  is  the  h^h-wronght  state  of  any 
affiur  which  immediately  precedes  a  change ; 

Thou^  he,  this  is  the  hickj  hour, 
Wines  work,  when  vines  are  in  the  flower; 
This  critit  then  I  will  set  my  rest  on. 
And  put  her  l>oIdly  to  the  question.    Butler. 

A  e»njuncture  may  be  fiivorable,  a  crisis  alarming. 

An  able  statesman  seizes  the  con;unc^re  which  pro- 
niaes  to  suit  his  purpose,  for  the  introduction  of  a 
fiwurite  measure:  the  ab^ties,  firmness,  and  per- 
severance of  Alfred  the  Great,  at  one  important  crisis 
of  Ida  R9g&,  saved  England  iram  destruction. 


EXIGENCY,  EMERGENCY. 

Necessity  is  the  idea  which  is  common  to  the  mgni- 
fication  of  these  terms :  the  former,  from  the  Latin 
exigo  to  demand,  expresses  what  the  case  demands ; 
and  the  latter,  from  emergo,  to  arise  out  of,  denotes 
what  rises  out  of  the  case. 

The  ejcigency  is  more  common,  but  less  pressing ; 
the  emergency  is  imperious  when  it  comes,  but  comes 
less  frequently:  a  prudent  traveller  will  never  carry 
more  money  with  nim  than  what  will  supply  the  ean^ 
gencies  of  his  journey ;  and  in  case  of  an  emergency 
will  rather  borrow  of  his  friends  than  risk  his  property; 
<  Savage  was  i^ain  confined  to  Bristol,  where  he  was 
every  day  hunted  by  bailiffs.  In  this  eangmee  he 
once  more  found  a  friend  who  sheltered  hmi  in  his 
house.'  Johnson.  '  When  it  was  formerly  the  fiishioH 
to  husband  a  lie  and  to  trump  it  up  in  some  extraordi- 
nary emergency,  it  generally  did  execution ;  but  at 
present  every  man  is  on  his  guard.'  Addison. 


ENTERPRIZING,  ADVENTUROUS. 

These  terms  mark  a  disposition  to  engage  in  that 
which  u  extraordinary  and  hasardous;  bat  enter- 
prizing,  from  enterprixe  (v.  Attempt),  is  connected 
with  the  understanding ;  and  adventurous,  from  a^ 
venture,  venture  or  trial,  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
passions.  The  enterprixing  character  conceives  great 
projects,  and  pursues  objects  that  are  difiicult  to  be 
obtained ;  the  adventurous  character  is  .contented 
witii  seeking  that  which  is  new,  and  plaoi^  himself 
in  dangerous  and  unusual  situations.  An  en^rprixing 
s{Mrit  beloi^  to  the  commander  of  an  army,  or  the 
ruler  of  a  nation ;  an  adveniuraus  disposition  is  some- 
times to  be  found  in  men  of  low  degree,  but  was 
formerly  attributed  for  the  most  part  to  knights ;  Ro- 
binson Crusoe  was  a  man  of  an  adventurous  tium ; 

At  land  and  sea,  in  many  a  doubtful  fight 

Was  never  known  a  more  adventurotu  Kniriit, 

Who  oftener  drew  liis  sword,  and  always  for  the  right. 

DnVBEN. 

Peter  the  Great  possessed,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  an 
enterprixing  genius  ;  *  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had 
anew  forfeited  the  queen's  friendship,  by  an  intrigue 
with  a  maid  of  honour,  and  who  had  been  thrown  into 

Erison  for  this  misdemeanour,  no  sooner  recovered  his 
berty  than  he  was  pushed  by  his  active  and  enter- 
prixing genius  to  attempt  some  great  action.'  Hume. 
Enterprixing  characterizes  persons  only ;  but  adven- 
turous is  also  applied  to  thmgs,  to  signify  containing 
adventures ,-  as  a  journey,  or  a  voyage,  or  a  history, 
may  be  denominated  adventurous .-  also  in  the  sense 
of  nazardous ; 

But  'tis  enough 
In  this  late  age,  advent'rout  to  have  touch'd  ' 

L^bt  on  tlie  numbers  of  the  Samian  sage ; 
High  heaven  forbids  the  I>old  presumptuous  strain. 

Thomson. 
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ENGLISH  SYNONYMES. 


TO  HOLD,  CONTAIN. 

These  terms  agree  in  sense,  but  differ  in  applica- 
tion. To  hold  (v.  To  hold,  keep)  is  the  familiar  term 
employed  only  for  material  objects;  contain,  in  French 
contenir,  Latin  coniineo,  compounded  of  con  and 
teneo,  signifying  to  keep  together  in  one  place,  is  a 
term  of  more  noble  use,  bemg  implied  to  moral  or 
spiritual  objects. 

To  hold  is  to  occupy  a  space,  whether  inclosed  or 
open  ;  to  contain  is  to  fill  an  indosed  ^ace ;  hence  it 
is  that  these  words  may  both  be  apphed  to  the  same 
objects.  A  cask  is  said  to  hold,  or  in  more  polished 
language  it  is  said  to  contain  a  certain  number 
of  gallons.  A  coach  holds  or  contains  a  given 
nuinber  of  persons ;  a  room  fiolda  a  ^ven  quantity 
of  furniture ;  a  house  or  city  contains  its  inhabitants. 
Hold  is  applied  figuratively  and  in  poetry  in  a  similar 
sense ; 

Death  only  this  mysterious  truth  unfolds, 

The  mighty  soul  how  small  a  body  holds.    Dryden. 

Contain  is  applied  in  its  proper  sense  to  spiritual  as 

material  objects ; 

But  man,  the  abstract 
Of  all  perfection,  which  the  workmanship 
Of  heav'n  hath  modell'd,  in  himself  con/otiu 
Passions  of  several  qualities.    Fou>. 


CAPACITY,  CAPACIOUSNESS. 

Capacity  is  the  abstract  of  capax,  receiving  or  apt 
to  hold,  and  is  therefore  applied  to  the  contents  of 
hollow  bodies :  capaciousness  is  the  abstract  of  capor- 
cious,  and  is  therefore  applied  to  the  plane  surface 
comprehended  within  a  given  space.  Hence  we  speak 
of  the  capacity  of  a  vessel,  and  the  capaciousnesa  of 
a  room. 

Capacity  is  an  indefinite  term  simply  designating 
fitness  to  hold  or  receive ;  but  capaciousness  denotes 
something  specifically  large.  Measuring  the  capacity 
of  vessels  belongs  to  the  science  of  mensuration :  the 
capaciousness  at  rooms  is  to  be  observed  by  the  eye. 
Tney  are  marked  by  the  same  distinction  in  their 
moral  application :  men  are  bom  with  various  capa- 
cities ;  some  are  remarkable  for  the  capaciousness  of 
their  minds. 


TO  COMPRISE,  COMPREHEND,  EMBRACE, 
CONTAIN,  INCLUDE. 

Comprise,  through  the  French  compris,  participle 
of  comprendre,  comes  from  the  same  source  as  com- 
prehend (v.  Comprehensive);  embrace^  in  French 
embrasser,  from  em  or  in  and  hras  the  arm,  signifies 
literally  to  inclose  in  the  arms ;  contain  has  the  same 
signification  as  in  the  preceding  article ;  indudet  in 


Latin  inclvdo,  compounded  of  in  and  cludo  or  daudo, 
signifies  to  shut  in  or  within  a  ^ven  space. 

Persons  or  things  comprise  or  include ;  things 
only  comprehend,  embrace,  and  contain :  a  person 
comprises  a  certain  quantity  of  matter  within  a  given 
space ;  he  includes  one  thing  within  another :  an 
author  comprises  his  work  withm  a  certain  number  of 
volumes,  and  includes  in  it  a  variety  of  interesting 
particulars. 

When  things  are  spoken  of,  comprise,  comprehend, 
and  embrace,  have  regard  to  the  aggregate  value, 
quantity,  or  extent ;  include,  to  the  individual  things 
which  form  the  whole :  contain,  either  to  the  aggre- 
gate or  to  the  individual,  being  in  fact  a  term  of  more 
ordinary  application  than  any  of  the  others.  Comprise 
and  contain  are  used  either  in  the  proper  or  the  figu- 
rative sense ;  comprehend,  embrace,  and  include,  in 
the  figurative  sense  only :  a  stock  comprises  a  variety 
of  articles ;  a  library  comprises  a  variety  of  books ; 
the  whole  is  comprised  within  a  small  compass : 

What,  Egypt,  do  thy  pyramids  comprite  ? 

What  greatness  in  the  high-nused  folly  lies !    Sewell. 

Rules  comprehend  a  number  of  particulars ;  laws  com- 
prehend a  number  of  cases ;  countries  comprehend  a 
certain  number  of  districts  or  divisions;  terms  com- 
prehend a  certain  meaning ;  '  That  particular  sdieme 
which  comprehends  the  social  virtues  may  give  em- 
ployment to  the -most  industrious  temper,  and  find  a 
man  in  business  more  than  the  most  active  station  of 
life.'  Addison.  A  discourse  embraces  a  variety  of 
topics ;  a  plan,  project,  scheme,  or  system,  embraces 
a  variety  of  objects ; 

The  virtues  of  the  several  soils  I  sing, 
Mecenas,  now  the  needful  succour  bring ; 
Not  that  my  song  in  such  a  scanty  space 
So  large  a  subject  fiilly  can  embrace.    Dbtoek. 

A  house  contains  one,  two,  or  more  persons ;  a  city 
contains  a  number  of  houses  ;  a  book  contains  much 
useful  matter ;  a  society  contains  very  many  indivi- 
duals ;  '  All  a  woman  has  to  do  in  this  world  is  con- 
tained within  the  duties  of  a  daughter,  a  sister,  a  wife, 
and  a  mother.'  Steele.  A  society  includes  none  but 
persons  of  a  certain  class ;  or  it  includes  some  of  every 
class ;  '  The  universal  axiom  in  which  all  complaisance 
is  included  is,  that  no  man  should  give  any  preference 
to  himself.''  JoaNsoN. 

Their  arms  and  fishing  tackle  comprise  the  personal 
effects  of  most  savages  ;  all  the  moral  law  of  a' Christ- 
ian is  comprised  under  the  word  charity :  Sweden 
comprehends  Finland  and  Lapland :  London  is  said 
to  contain  above  a  miUion  of  inhabitants:  bills  of 
mortality  are  made  out  in  most  large  parishes,  but 
they  include  only  such  persons  as  die  oif  diseases ;  a 
calculator  of  expences  will  always  fall  short  of  hia 
estimate  who  does  not  include  the  minor  contingencies 
which  usually  attach  to  every  undertaking. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  the  two 
last  examples  firom  Steele  and  Johiuon  the  words  com- 
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prehend  aod  comprise  would,  aoeoiding  to  established 
usage,  have  been  more  appropriate  than  contain  and 
include. 

COMPREHENSIVE,  EXTENSIVE, 

Comprehensive  respects  quantity,  extensive  regards 

rce ;  that  is  comprehensive  that  comprehends  much, 
t  is  extensive  that  extends  into  a  wide  field :  a 
eomprehettsive  view  of  a  subject  includes  aU  branches 
of  it;  an  extensive  view  of  a  subject  enters  into 
minute  details  :  the  comprehensive  is  associated  with 
the  concise ;  the  extensive  with  the  difitise :  it  requires 
a  capacious  mind  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
any  subject ;  it  is  possible  for  a  superficial  thinker  to 
enter  very  extensively  into  some  parts,  while  he  passes 
over  others. 

Comprehensive  is  employed  only  with  regard  to  in- 
tellectuial  objects ;  '  It  is  natural  to  hope  that  a  com- 
prehensive is  likeirise  an  elevated  soul,  and  that  who> 
ever  is  wise  is  also  honest.'  Johnson.  Extensive  is 
used  both  in  the  proper  or  the  improper  sense :  the  sig- 
nification of  a  word  is  comprehensive,  or  the  powers  of 
the  mind  are  comprehensive :  a  plain  is  extensive,  or 
a  field  of  inquiry  is  extensive ;  '  The  trade  carried 
on  by  the  Phoenicians  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  was  more 
extensive  and  enterprising  than  that  of  any  state  in 
the  ancient  world.''  Robebtson. 


TO  INCLOSE,  INCLUDE. 

From  the  Latin  inchido  and  its  participle  inclitsus 
are  derived  inclose  and  include ;  the  former  to  express 
the  proper,  and  the  latter  the  improper  signification : 
a  yud  IS  inclosed  by  a  wall ;  particular  goods  are  in- 
cluded in  a  reckoning :  the  kernel  of  a  nut  is  inclosed 
io  a  shell,  or  a  body  of  men  are  inclosed  within  wdls ; 

With  whom  she  marched  strdght  against  her  foes. 
And  them  unawares  besides  the  Seveme  did  inclose. 

Spcncbb. 

Morality  as  well  as  fiutib  is  included  in  Christian  per- 
fection ;  '  The  idea  of  being  once  present  is  included 
in  the  idea  of  its  being  past.   Grove. 


TO  CIRCUMSCRIBE,  INCLOSE. 

Circumscribe,  from  the  Latin  circimk  about,  and 
seribo  to  write,  marks  simply  the  surrounding  with  a 
line ;  inclose^  from  the  Latin  inclusus,  participle  of 
indudo,  compounded  of  in  and  claudo  to  ahut,  marks 
•  spedea  of  confinement. 

The  extent  of  any  ^ace  b  drawn  out  to  the  eye  by 
a  circumscriptum :  *  Who  can  imagine  that  the  ex- 
istence of  a  creature  is  to  be  circumscribed  by  time, 
whose  thoi^hts  are  not  P '  Addison.  The  extent  of 
&  place  is  Ixmited  to  a  given  point  by  an  inclosure  ; 

Remember  on  that  happy  coast  to  build. 

And  with  a  trencbwclMc  the  fruitful  field.    DarBSN. 


A  garden  is  circumscribed  by  any  ditch,  line,  or  posts, 
that  serve  as  its  boundaries ;  it  is  inclosed  by  a  wall 
or  fence.  An  inclosure  may  serve  to  circumscribe, 
but  that  which  barely  circumscrU)es  will  seldom  serve 
to  inclose.  

TO  SURROUND,  ENCOMPASS,  ENVIRON, 
ENCIRCLE. 

Surround,  in  old  French  surrender,  signifies,  by 
ngieans  of  the  intensive  syllable  sur  over,  to  go  aU 
round;  encompass,  compovmded  of  en  or  in  and 
compass,  signifies  to  bring  within  a  certain  compass 
formed  by  a  circle ;  so  likewise  environ,  from  the 
Latin  gyrus,  and  the  Greek  yupos  a  curve,  and  also 
encirck,  signify  to  bring  withm  a  circle. 

Surround  is  the  most  literal  and  general  of  all  these 
terms,  which  signify  to  inclose  any  object  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  We  may  surround  an  object  by 
stanoing  at  certain  distances  all  round  it ;  in  this 
manner  a  town,  a  house,  or  a  person,  may  be  sur- 
rounded by  other  persons,  or  an  object  may  be  sur- 
rounded by  indosmg  it  in  every  direction,  and  at 
every  point ;  in  this  manner  a  garden  is  sttrrounded 
by  a  wall ; 

But  not  to  me  returns 
-  Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev'n  or  mom. 

But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dork 

Surrounds  me.    Milton. 

To  encompass  is  to  surround  in  the  latter  sense,  and 
applies  to  objects  of  a  great  or  indefinite  extent :  the 
earth  is  encompassed  by  the  air,  which  we  term  the 
atmosphere :  towns  are  encompassed  by  walls ; 

Where  Orpheus  on  his  lyre  laments  his  love. 
With  beasts  encompass' d,  and  a  dancing  grove. 

Drydeh. 

To  surround  is  to  go  round  an  object  of  any  form, 
whether  square  or  circular,  long  or  short ;  but  to  en- 
viron and  to  encircle  carry  with  them  the  idea  of 
forming  a  circle  roimd  an  object ;  thus  a  town  or  a 
valley  may  be  environed  by  nills,  a  bason  of  water 
may  be  encircled  by  trees,  or  the  head  may  be  en- 
circled by  a  wreath  of  flowers ; 

Of  fighting  elements,  on  all  sides  round 
Environ'd.    Miltoh. 

As  m  the  hollow  breast  of  Apennine, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  encircling  hills, 
A  myrtle  rises,  for  from  human  eye. 
So  flourish'd,  bloomiog,  and  unseen  by  all. 
The  sweet  Lavinia.    Thomson. 

In  an  extended  or  moral  sense  we  are  sud  to  h/s 
surrounded  by  objects  which  are  in  great  numbers, 
and  in  different  directions  about  us:  thus  a  parson 
living  in  a  particular  spot  where  he  has  many  niends 
may  say  he  is  surrounded  by  his  friends ;  so  likewise 
a  particular  person  may  say  that  he  is  surrounded  by 
dangers  and  difBculties :  but  in  speaking  of  man  in  a 
general  sense,  we  should  rather  say  he  is  encompassed 
by  dangers,  which  expresses  in  a  much  stn»ger  man- 
ner  our  peculiarly  exposed  conditioik 
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CIRCLE,  SPHPRE,  OR?,  GLOBE, 

Circle,  in  Latin  circulu^,  Greejc  x&cAof,  jn  all  pro- 
bability comes  from  the  Hebrew  tm  a  circle ;  tpherei 
in  Latin  sphtEra^  Gwdc  v^tSfu^  isom  Titdpa  a  line, 
signi^  tnat  vhiJch  is  contained  within  »  pieecribed 
Hne;  orb,  in  Latin  orbie,  firom  orbo  to  drcumseribe 
with  a  circle,  signifies  tiie  thing  tbat  is  drcumscribed ; 
^obe,  in  Latin  globus,  ia  all  pcobability  comes  firom 
the  Hebrew  bi  a  rolled  heap. 

Rotundity  of  figure  is  the  common  idea  expressed 
by  these  terms ;  but  the  circle  is  that  figure  which  is 
represented  on  a  plane  supe^ciee ;  the  others  ace 
figure?  representea  by  sdids.  We  diaw  a  circle  lif 
means  of  compasses ;  the  sphere  v  a  round  body,  con- 
ceived to  be  formed  according  to  the  rules  of  geomeixy 
hy  the  circumvolution  of  a  circlfi  round  about  its 
duuneter ;  hence  the  whole  frame  of  ^e  world  is  deno> 
minatfid  a  sphere-  ha  orb  \^  any  body  which  de- 
sciibe^  a  circle ;  hence  the  heaveniy  bodies  are  termed 
orbs  i 

ThouMtnds  of  tuns  bey«ncl  each  other  blase, 
Orbt  roll  o'er  «r&f,  and  glow  with  miitual  r87>> 

JiVTNS. 

A  globe  is  any  solid  body,  thie  8urfiu;e  of  whkh  is  in 
every  part  equi-distant  firom  the  centre ;  ef  this  de- 
scription is  the  terrestrial  gkhe. 

The  term  circle  may  be  appMed  in  the  inpnqper  sease 
to  any  round  figure,  which  is  formed  er  suppoaed  ta  b* 
formed  by  circumscribing  a  space ;  simple  rotumfoy 
constituting  a  circle :  in  this  manner  a  cireie  vaej  ht 
formed  by  real  olgects,  as  persons,  or  by  moral  objects, 
as  pleasures ; 

Might  I  from  fortune's  bounteoui  hand  receive 
Each  boon,  each  blessing  in  her  power  to  g^e  ; 
E'en  at  this  inighty  price  I'd  not  be  bound 
To  tread  Um  ntn«  dull  eirtU  round  and  rouQ4. 
The  soul  requires  enjoyments  more  subUme, 
.  By  space  unooundea,  undestroy'd  by  time.    Jemtns. 

To  the  idea  of  circle  is  annexed  iji^t  of  extent  aaroiiqd, 
in  the  signification  of  a  sphere,  as  a  sphere  of  activity, 
whether  applied  in  die  plHloM|Aical  acBSf  to  natural 
bodies,  or  in  the  moral  sense  to  men ; 

Or  if  some  stripes  fi«a  Providence  we  ibel, 
He  strikes  with  pitf,  and  but  wowids  to  baal ; 
Kfaidly,  perhaps,  Mmetimet  aMets  us  bare. 
To  guide  our  viewt  to  a  Bublim«r  4!plUr«.    hmvs. 

HoU^qt^si,  4)a  VF«11  «8  xttuo£ty,  belqi^  to  an  or6  ,- 
ti«oMi  wc  ww^  «^f  the  ort  of  »  wheel-  Of  ^  globe 
itlifdi^  is  t^  pec^|i4v  duupacteristip ;  ))«nce  anv  ball, 
Hlw  ibf  Im41  4  t^  «^>  wy  \»  K^preaoted  as  » 

Thus  roaming  ttVSk  advept'rous  whw  the  gM>e, 
^rom  scene  tp  scene  ezcurrfve,  I  behold 
in  «9  Iwr  waiUags,  heanteeai,  giea^  or  new. 
Fair  nature.    Mai-lxt. 


CIRCUIT,  TOUR,  ROUND. 

Cirouit,  in  French  circuit,  Latin  circuitus,  parti- 
ciple of  circumeo,  signifies  either  the  act  of  going 
round,  or  tlte  extent  gone ;  tour  u  but  a  variation  of 
turn,  signiMng  a  mere  turn  of  the  body  in  travelling ; 
round  marts  the  track  roundf  or  tne  space  gone 
round. 

A  circuit  i$  made  for  a  specific  end  of  a  serious 
kind ;  a  tour  is  always  made  for  pleasure ;  a  round, 
like  n  circuit,  is  employed  in  matters  of  business,  but 
of  a  more  familiar  and  ordinary  kind.  A  judge  goes 
his  circuit  at  particular  periods  of  time :  gentiemen, 
in  times  of  jieace,  consider  it  as  an  essential  part  of 
their  edncftion  to  make  what  is  termed  the  grand 
tour:  tradesmen  have  certdn  rounds  which  they  take 
on  certain  days; 

Tb  night  I  the  saaaen  when  the  hapfry  tsk* 
8q>oBt,  and  only  wretches  n-e  awake; 
Nov  discoBtanted  ^osts  bq^  their  roiPtdt, 
Haunt  ruio'd  buildings  aqd  uowbplesome  groundsr 

Otwat. 

We  speak  of  makuig  the  eirctiit  «£  a  place;  of 
taking  a  tew  in  a  given  county ;  or  going  a  particular 
round.  A  circuit  is  wide  or  aanow ;  s  tour  and  a 
round  is  gKat  or  littis.  A  cirouit  is  ^nreseribed  as  to 
extent :  a  tour  is  opti<«al ;  a  round  u  prascribed  or 
otherwise.  Circuit  is  seldom  used  but  m  a  specific 
sense; 

Jh'  unfledg'd  commanders  and  the  martial  train. 
First  make  the  circuit  of  the  sandy  plain.    Dbtdxv. 

TVmt  is  sddon  emplc^ed  but  in  regard  to  travelling ; 
*  Gkldsmith^B  tour  through  Europe  we  are  told  was 
made  for  the  isost  part  on  fbot.*  Johksom.  Round 
may  be  ti^en  figuratively,  as  when  we  weak  of 
l^oii^  9M^s  rotmd  of  pleasure ;  *  Savage  had  pro- 
jected «  perpetwil  romd  of  innoof nt  pleaswe  in 
Wales,  of^waicb  htt  suspected  no  interruption  from 
pride,  or  ^orance,  or  brutality.''  Johnson. 


TO  BOUND,  LIMIT,  CONFINE,  CIR, 
CUMSCRIBE,  RESTRICT. 

Bound  canies  fitoxa  the  verb  bind,  sonifying  that 
which  binds  fast  or  close  to  an  object ;  Umit,  from  the 
Latin  times  a  landmark,  signifies  to  draw  a  line  which 
is  te  be  the  exterior  Hue  «r  limit ;  confine  signifies  to 
bring  wkhia  confines  (0.  Border)  ;  ctrcumserSie  hm 
tJM  same  t^piification  as  given  under  the  head  of  C«<> 
cttmscribe ;  restrict,  in  Latin  restrietum,  partidple  of 
restringo,  compounded  of  re  and  etringo,  s^mfies  to 
keep  fast  back. 

The  first  four  of  these  terms  are  onployed  b  dn 
j^oper  sense  of  partis^  off  certain  spaces. 

Bmmd  applies  te  ^e  natural  or  pditieal  di^Mena 
of  the  earth :  countries  are  bounded  br  mowntaios  and 
8«Mi  kingdons  iM  «IWb  kmmimi\y  mdi  other; 
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Spain  ii  bouniti  to  oA*  Aie  hf  Vaittatl,  on  ano- 
tber  ode  by  the  Mediterraaean,  and  on  ue  third  br 
ihe  Pyrenees.  LinUt  appW  to  any  artificial  botuicU 
try :  aa  laadmar&d  in  fields  serve  to  shoir  the  limits  o( 
one  man^s  gfoond  ^tt  anoihet  i  so  may  waQs,  pt^ngs, 
he^^^,  or  tajr  6thtf  visible  ragn,  be  converted  into  a 
fimw,  to  distingtdsh  one  spot  from  abother,  and  in 
iiaa  manner  a  field  is  said  to  be  Rmited,  because  it  has 
limits  assi^ed  to  it.  To  confine  is  to  brin*  the  limits 
dose  together;  to  part  off  one  space  absolutely  from 
another :  in  this  manner  we  confine  a  garden  by  means 
of  walls.  T»  einmtuforybe  is  BteraUy  to  surround: 
b  this  manner  a  circle  may  cireumsdiibe  a  square : 
there  is  iWs  cBflerence  however  between  confine  and 
■tireumseribe,  that  the  former  dendtes  not  only  visible 
Hmits,  but  such  as  may  also  prevent  egress  and 
ii^tess ;  whtirette  the  latter,  which  w  only  a  hne,  is  but 
a  ample  maifc  that  HntUs. 

From  the  proper  acceptation  of  these  terms  we  may 
eaaly  percdve  the  ground  on  which  their  improper 
acceptation  rests :  to  bound  is  an  action  suited  to  the 
aatul^  of  things  or  to  some  given  rule ;  in  this  mannei^ 
oar  views  are  bounded  hy  the  objects  which  intercept 
our  sight :  we  bound  our  desires  according  to  principles 
of  propriety.  To  Umit,  confine,  and  circumscribe,  all 
convey  the  idea  of  control  which  is  more  or  less  exercised. 
To  limit,  whether  it  be  said  of  persons  limiting  things, 
OT  persons  being  limited  by  tfain^,  is  an  affair  of  discre- 
tion or  necessity ;  we  limit  our  expences  because  we  are 
Umited  by  drcumstances.  Confine  conveys  the  same 
idea  to  a  still  stronger  degree :  what  is  confined  is  not 
only  brought  within  a  limit  but  is  kept  to  that  limit 
winch  it  cannot  pass ;  in  this  manner  a  person  confines 
himself  to  a  diet  which  he  finds  absolutely  necessary 
taloB  health,  or  he  is  confined  in  the  size  of  his 
house,  in  the  choice  of  his  situation,  or  in  other  cir- 
cumstances equidly  uncontrollable;  hence  the  term 
confined  expresses  also  the  idea  of  the  limits  bebg 
maide  narrow  as  well  as  impassable  or  unchangeable. 
To  circumscribe  is  figuratively  to  draw  a  line  round ; 
in  this  manner  we  are  circumw;ribed  in  our  pecuniary 
circumstances  when  our  sphere  of  action  is  brought 
within  a  line  by  the  want  of  riches.  In  as  much  as  all 
these  terms  convey  the  idea  of  being  acted  upon  in- 
voluntarily, they  become  allied  to  the  term  restrict, 
which  simply  expresses  the  exercise  of  control  on  the 
will :  we  use  resirictum  when  we  Hmit  and  confine, 
but  we  may  restrict  without  limiting  or  confining .-  to 
limU  and  eenfine  are  the  acts  of  things  upon  persons, 
er  perstms  upon  persons ;  but  restrict  is  only  the  act 
of  persons  upon  persons :  we  are  limited  or  confined 
tmly  to  a  certam  degree,  but  we  may  be  restricted  to 
aa  indefinite  degree :  the  Hmiting  and  confining  Ae- 
peod  often  on  ourselves ;  the  restriction  depends  upon 
the  will  of  others :  a  person  limits  himself  to  so  many 
honis^  work  in  a  day ;  an  author  confhtes  himself  to  a 
pcffticalar  branch  of  a  subject ;  a  person  is  restricted 
by  Us  phyndsn  to  a  certain  portion  of  food  in  the 
cMiy :  to  be  cor^ned  to  a  certain  spot  is  irksome  to  one 
•TOO  has  always  had  his  liberty ;  but  to  be  restricted 
ja  aflhis  aetioas  would  be  intolerable. 


Oar  gmitoat  biyphiesa  consists  in  bomuUng  6wt 
desires  to  our  cdnditMn ; 

My  paatioti  is  too  ttroiw 
b  reason's  wunw  bimndt  to  be  eoiffin'd. 

WAMDBSrOKO. 

It  is  prudent  to  Imiit  our  exertions,  when  we  find 
them  prejudidal  to  6ur  health ;  '  The  operadons  of 
the  mind  are  not,  like  those  of  the  hands,  limited  to 
one  individual  ol^^ct,  but  at  once  extended  to  a  whole 
species.'  BaHiI.st.  It  is  necessary  td  confine  our 
attention  to  one  object  at  a  time ;  'Mechanical  motions 
or  operations  are  cdnfined  to  a  narrow  drcle  of  low 
and  little  things.'  '  Baktlet.  It  is  unfortunate  to 
be  circumscribed  itn  oar  means  of  doing  go<kl ; 

Therefore  must  bi»  choice  be  cireumscrib'd 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body, 
Whereof  he's  head.'   SnAisrEAXx. 

It  is  painful  to  be  restricted  in  the  enjoyment  of  inno- 
cent pleasure ;  '  It  is  not  necessary  to  teach  men  to 
thirst  after  power ;  but  it  is  very  expedient  that  by 
moral  instructions  they  should  be  taught,  and  by  theur 
civil  institutions  they  should  be  compelled  to  put 
many  restrictions  upon  the  immoderate  exercise  of  it.' 
Blackstonb. 

Bounded  is  opposed  to  unbounded,  limited  ta  ex- 
tended, confined  to  expanded,  circumscribed  to 
ample,  restrwted  to  unshackled. 


BORDER,  EDGE,  RIM  OR  BRIM,  BRINK, 
MARGIN,  VERGE. 

Border,  in  French  bord  or  bordure,  Teutonic  bord, 
is  probably  connected  with  bret,  and  the  English 
board,  from  brytan,  in  Greek  itpiitn  to  split ;  edge,  in 
Saxon  ege,  low  Grerman  egge,  lugh  Grerman  ecke  a 
point,  Latin  acies,  Greek  Am  diarpness,  signifies  a 
sharp  point;  rim,  in  Saxon  rima,  high  German 
rahmen  a  fhmie,  riemen  a  thong,  Greek  ^SfM  a  tract, 
from  ^  to  draw,  signifies  a  line  drawn  round ;  brim, 
brink,  are  but  variations  cf  rim ;  margin,  in  French 
margin,  Latin  margo,  probably  comes  fr«m  mare 
the  sea,  as  it  is  mostiy  connected  with  water ;  verge, 
from  the  Latin  virga,  signifies  a  rod,  but  is  here  uwd 
in  the  improper  sense  for  the  extremity  of  an  object. 

Of  these  terms  border  is  the  least -definite  point, 
edge  the  most  so ;  rim  and  brink  are  species  of  edge ; 
margin  and  verge  are  species  of  border.  A  border  is 
a  stripe,  an  edge  is  a  line.  The  border  lies  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  the  edge,  the  edge  is  the  exterior 
termination  of  the  surface  of  any  substance ;  *  Me- 
thought  the  shilling  that  lay  up<«  the  table  reared 
itself  upon  its  edge,  and  turning  its  face  towards  me 
opened  its  mouui.'  Addison.  Whatever  is'  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  any  space  round  its  circumference 
may  have  a  border  ,■ 

So  the  pure  limpid  etream,  when  with  fool  stafais 
Of  rushing  torrents  and  descending  rains. 
Works  itself  clear,  and  as  it  runs  refines. 
Till  by  degrees  the  crystal  mirror  shines, 
Reflects  each  flower  that  on  its  iorder  grows. 

'    Adbmon. 
y2 
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Whatever  comes  to  A  narro'^r  ectended  Mirfiux  has  an 
edge.  Many  things  may  have  both  a  border  and  anedge; 
of  this  description  are  caps,  gowns,  carpets,  and  the 
like ;  others  have  a  border  but  no  edge,  as  hmds ;  and 
others  have  an  edge  but  no  border,  as  a  knife  or  a 
table. 
A  rim  is  the  edge  of  any  vessel ; 

But  Merion's  spear  o'ertook  him  as  he  flew. 
Deep  in  the  belly's  rim  an  entrance  found 
Where  sharp  the  pang,  and  mortal  is  the  wound. 

Pops. 

The  brim  is  die  exterior  edge  of  a  cup ;  a  brink  is 
the  edge  of  any  precipice  or  deep  place ; 

As  I  approach  the  precipice's  brink, 
So  steep,  so  terrible,  appear;  the  depth. 

Lansdowme. 

A  margin  is  the  border  of  a  book  or  a  piece  of 
water; 

By  the  sea's  margin  on  the  watery  strand 
Thy  monument,  Themistocles,  shall  stand. 

CuMBEHtAND. 

A  verge  is  the  extreme  border  of  a  place ; 

To  the  earth's  utmost  verge  I  will  pursue  him  ; 
No  place,  though  e'er  so  holy,  shall  protect  him. 

RowE. 


BOUNDLESS,  UNBOUNDED,  UNLIMITED, 
INFINITE. 

Boundless,  or  without  botmda,  is  applied  to  infinite 
objects  which  admit  of  no  botmda  to  be  made  or  con- 
ceived by  us ;  unbounded,  or  not  botatded,  is  applied 
to  that  which  might  be  bounded ;  unlimited,  or  not 
limited,  applies  to  that  which  might  be  limited ;  infi- 
nite, or  not  finite,  applies  to  that  which  in  its  nature 
admits  of  no  bounds. 

The  ocean  is  a  botmdiess  object  so  long  as  no 
bounds  to  it  have  been  discovered,  or  no  bmmds  are 
set  td  it  in  our  imagination ; 

And  see  the  coiuitry  far  difius'd  around 

One  boundlett  blush,  one  white  empurpled  shower 

Of  mingled  blossoms.    Thomson. 

Desires  are  often  unbounded,  which  ought  always  to  be 
bounded; 

The  soul  requires  enjoyments  more  sublime. 

By  space  unbounded,  undestroy'd  by  time.    Jenyns. 

Power  is  sometimes  unlimited  when  it  would  be  better 
limited ;  <  Gray's  curiosity  was  unlimited,  and  his 
judgment  cultivated.''  Johnson.  Nothii^  is  infinite 
but  that  Being  from  whom  all  finite  beings  proceed ; 
*  In  the  wide  fields  of  nature  the  sight  wanders  up 
and  down  without  confinement,  and  is  fed  with  an 
ir^nite  vsrie^  of  images.''  Addison. 


BOUNDS,  BOUNDARY. 

Bounds  and  boundary,  firom  the  verb  bound  (v.  To 
bound),  signify  the  line  which  sets  a  bound,  or  marks 
the  extent  to  which  any  spot  of  ground  reaches.  The 
term  bounds  is  employed  to  designate  the  whole  space 
including  the  outer  line  that  cor^nes :  boundary  com- 
prehends only  this  outer  line.  Bounds  are  made  for 
a  local  purpose ;  boundary  for  a  poUtical  purpose :  the 
master  of  a  school  prescribes  the  bounds  beyond  which 
the  scholar  is  not  to  go ; 

So  when  the  swelling  Nile  contemns  her  boundtt 
And  with  extended  waste  the  Tallies  drowns. 
At  length  her  ebbing  streams  resign  the  field. 
And  to  the  pregnant  soil  a  tenfold  harvest  yield. 

ClBBEM.     ' 

The  parishes  throughout  England  have  their  boundtt- 
ries,  which  are  distinguished  by  marks;  fields  have 
likewise  their  boundaries,  which  are  commonly  marked 
out  by  a  hedge  or  a  ditch ;  '  Alexander  did  not  in  his 
progress  towards  the  East  advance  beyond  the  banka 
of  ue  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Indus,  which  is  now  the 
Western  boundary  of  die  vast  continent  of  India.' 

ROBEETSON. 

Bounds  are  temporary  and  changeable ;  boundarie* 
permanent  and  fixed :  whoever  has  the  authority  of 
prescribing  bounds  for  others,  may  in  like  manner 
contract  or  extend  them  at  pleasure ;  the  boundaries 
of  places  are  seldom  altered,  but  in  consequence  of 
great  political  changes. 

In  the  figurative  sense  bound  or  bounds  is  even 
more  frequently  used  than  boundary:  we  speak  of 
setting  bounds  or  keeping  within  bounds ;  but  of 
knowing  a  boundary:  it  is  necessary  occasionally  to  set 
bounds  to  the  inordmate  appetites  of  the  best  diqtosed 
children ;  '  There  are  bowids  within  which  our  coa- 
cem  for  worldly  success  must  be  confined.''  Blaib. 
Children  cannot  be  expected  to  know  the  exact  boun- 
dary for  indulgence ;  '  It  is  the  proper  ambition  of 
heroes  in  hterature  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  know- 
ledge by  discovering  and  conquering  new  regions  of 
the  inteUectual  world.'  Johnson. 


LIMIT,  EXTENT. 


Limit  is  a  more  specific  and  definite  term  than  em* 
tent:  by  the  former  we  are  directed  to  the  point 
where  any  thing  ends ;  by  the  latter  we  are  led  to  no 
particular  point,  but  to  the  whole  space  included :  the 
limits  are  in  their  nature  something  finite ;  the  earteni 
is  either  finite  or  infinite :  we  therefore  speak  of  that 
which  exceeds  the  limits,  or  comes  within  the  Umitt ; 
and  of  that  which  comprehends  the  extent,  or  is  ac> 
cording  to  the  eatent :  a  plenipotentiary  or  mimster 
must  not  exceed  the  linnts  of  nis  instruction;  when 
we  think  of  the  immraise  extent  of  this  ^obe,  and 
that  it  is  among  the  smallest  of  an  infinite  number  of 
worlds,  the  mind  is  lost  in  admiration  and  amasement: 
it  does  not  fall  within  the  limits  of  a  periodical  woric  to 
enter  into  historical  details ;  '  Whatsoever  a  man  ao- 
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counts  his  treasure  ansvers  all  his  capacities  of  plea- 
sure. It  is  the  utmost  limit  of  enjoyment.^  South. 
A  complete  lustorr  of  any  country  is  a  work  of  gteat 
ficetent;  '  It  is  observable  that,  either  by  nature  or 
habit,  our  faculties  are  fitted  to  images  of  a  certain 
extent.''  Johnson. 


TERM,  LIMIT,  BOUNDARY. 

*  Term,  in  Latin  terminus,  from  the  Greek  ripiut 
an  end,  is  the  point  that  ends,  and  that  to  which  we 
direct  our  steps :  limit,  from  the  Latin  limes  a  land 
mark,  is  the  line  which  we  must  not  pass :  boundary, 
from  to  bound,  is  the  obstacle  which  interrupts  our 
{s^ness,  and  prevents  us  from  passing. 

We  are  eitner  carried  towards  or  away  from  the 
termi  we  either  keep  within  limits,  or  we  overstep 
them ;  we  contract  or  extend  a  boundary. 

The  temt  and  the  limit  belong  to  the  thing ;  by 
them  it  is  ended  ^  they  include  it  in  the  space  which 
it  occupies,  or  contain  it  witlun  its  sphere ;  the  bound" 
ary  ia  extraneous  of  it.  The  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
was  die  term  of  Hercules^  voyages :  it  was  said,  with 
mare  eloquence  than  truth,  that  the  limits  a£  the 
Roman  em{Hre  were  those  <^  the  world :  the  sea,  the 
A^s,  and  the  Pyrenees,  are  the  natural  boundaries 
of  France.  We  mostly  reach  the  term  of  our  pro- 
sperity when  we  attempt  to  pass  the  limits  which  Pro- 
vidence has  assigned  to  human  efforts :  human  ambi- 
tion often  finds  a  b((undary  set  to  its  gratification  by 
jdrounstanoes.  which  were  the  most  unlooked  for,  and 
iipporently  the  least  adapted  to  bring  about  such  im- 
portant results. 

We  see  the  term  of  our  evils  only  in  the  term  of 
ear  life; 

No  term  of  time  this  union  shail  divide.    DatDSir. 

Our  desires  have  no  limits;  thebr  gratification  only 
serves  to  extend  our  prospects  in&finitely ;  *  The 
waQ  of  Antoninus  was  fixed  as  the  limit  of  the  Roman 
empire.'*  Gibbon.  Those  only  are  happy  whose  for- 
tone  is  the  boundary  of  their  desires ;  '  Providence 
has  fixed  the  limits  of  human  enjoyment  by  im- 
moveable boundaries.  Johnson. 


CONTRACTED,  CONFINED,  NARROW. 

Contracted,  from  the  verb  contract,  in  Latin  con- 
tractus, participle  of  contraho  to  draw  or  come  close 
together,  signifies  either  the  state  or  quality  of  being 
shrunk  up,  lessened  in  size,  or  brought  within  a 
smaller  compass ;  cor^fined  marks  the  state  of  being 
confined ;  narrow  is  a  variation  of  near,  signifyii^ 
die  quality  of  being  near,  dose,  or  not  extended. 

Contraction  arises  from  the  inherent  state  of  die 


object;  can/tnod  is  produced  by  some  external  agent : 
«  mnb  is  contracted  from  disease ;  it  is  cor^ned  by  a 
chain ;  we  speak  morally  of  the  contracted  span  m  a 
man''s  life,  and  die  confined  view  which  he  takes  of  a 
subject.  - 

Contracted  and  confined  respect  the  operations  of 
things ;  narrow  their  qualities  or  accidents :  whatever 
is  contracted  or  cor^ned  is  more  or  less  narrow ;  but 
many  diings  are  rutrrow  which  have  never  been  con- 
tracted or  corifined ;  what  is  narrow  is  therefore  more 
positively  so  than  either  contracted  or  cor^ned:  a 
contracted  mind  has  but  few  objects  on  which  it  dwells 
to  the  exclusion  of  others ;  '  Notwithstanding  a  nar- 
row, contracted  temper  be  that  which  obtains  most  in 
the  world,  we  must  not  therefore  conclude  this  to  be 
the  genuine  characteristic  of  mankind.*  Gbove.  A 
confined  education  is  omened  to  few  points  of  know- 
ledge or  information ;  <  In  its  present  nabitation,  the 
S01U  is  plainly  corifined  in  its  operations.*  BLAtK. 
*  The  presence  of  every  created  bemg  is  corifined  to  a 
certain  measure  of  space,  and  consequently  his  obser- 
vation is  stinted  to  a  certain  number  of  objects.* 
Addison.  A  narrow  soul  is  hemmed  in  by  a  single 
selfish  passion ;  <  Resentments  are  not  easily  dislodged 
from  narrow  minds.*  Cdhbesland. 


TO  ABRIDGE,  CURTAIL,  CONTRACT. 

Abridge,  in  French  abtiger,  Latin  abbremare,  is 
compounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  ab  and  breviare, 
from  brevis  short,  signifying  to  make  short ;  curtail, 
in  French  oourte  short,  and  tailler  to  cut,  signifies  to 
diminish  in  length  by  cutting ;  contract,  in  Latin 
contractus,  partidple  of  contraho,  is  compounded  of 
con  and  traho,  signifyim;  to  draw  close  together.  . 

By  abridging,  in  the  figurative  as  well  as  the 
literal  sense,  the  quality  is  diminished ;  by  curtailing, 
the  magnitude  or  number  is  reduced ;  by  contracting, 
a  thing  is  brought  within  smaller  compass.  Privi- 
leges are  abridged,  pleasures  curtailed,  and  powers 
contracted. 

When  the  liberty  of  a  person  is  too  much  abridged, 
the  enjoyments  of  hfe  become  curtailed,  as  the  powers 
of  acting  and  thinking,  according  to  the  genuine  im- 
pulse of  the  mind,  are  thereby  considerably  oon- 
tracted ;  '  This  vould  very  much  abridge  the  lover*t 
pains  in  diis  way  of  writing  a  letter,  as  it  would  enable 
turn  to  express  the  most  useful  and  significant  words 
with  a  sii^e  touch  of  the  needle.*  Addison.  '  I  re- 
member several  ladies  who  were  once  very  near  seven 
foot  high,  that  at  present  want  some  inches  of  five : 
how  they  came  to  be  thus  curtailed  I  cannot  learn.* 
Addison.  <  He  that  rises  up  early  and  goes  to  bed 
late  only  to  receive  addresses  is  really  as  much  tied 
and  abndged  in  his  freedom  as  he  that  waits  all  thajt 
time  to  present  one.*  Sodth.    '  God  has  given  no  man 


*  lldeOirard;  "Termes,  Umites,  bomes." 
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»  body  M  ttrong  ts  hi*  appetiteft ;  bat  has  cartseted 
the  botuidle88iie8B  of  hi8  volv^tuoui  desires^  by  stints 
inghisstrengdiandoon/reM/iT^Uscapaeities."  Sootk 


CONFINEMENT,  IMPRISONMENT, 
CAPTIVITY. 

Cor^finement  signiiSes  the  act  of  confimng,  or  the 
state  of  being  confined ;  impritonment,  compounded 
of  im  and  pruon,  Fiendi  priaon,  &om  pria,  participle 
of  prendre,  Latin  prehendo  to  take,  signifies  the  act 
or  state  of  being  taken  or  laid  hold  of;  captivity f  in 
French  ctvpHviU,  Latin  captivitas  from  capio  to  take, 
«gnifies  hkewise  the  state  of  being,  or  being  kept 
in  possession  by  another. 

Confinement  is  the  generic,  the  other  two  specific 
t^rms.  Confinement  and  impriaonment  both  imply 
the  abridgment  of  one''8  personal  freedom,  but  the 
former  specifies  no  cause,  which  the  latter  does.  We 
m&y  be  confined  in  a  room  by  ill  health,  or  confined 
in  any  place  by  way  of  punishment ;  but  we  are  never 
impriaoned  but  in  some  specific  place  appointed  for 
the  confinement  of  offenders,  and  always  on  some  sup* 
posed  offence.  We  are  captivea  by  the  rights  of  war, 
when  we  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Confinement  does  not  specify  the  degree  or  manner 
as  the  other  terms  do ;  it  may  even  extend  to  the  re- 
stricting the  body  of  its  free  movements.  Impriaon- 
ment  simply  eonfinea  the  person  within  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  ground,  or  tibe  walls  of  a  priaon ;  '  Confine- 
ment of  any  kind  u  dreadful:  let  your  imagination 
acquaint  you  with  what  I  have  not  words  to  express, 
and  conceive,  if  possible,  the  horrors  of  impriaonmerU, 
attended  with  reproach  and  ignominy.^  Johnson. 
Captivity  leaves  a  person  at  liberty  to  range  within  a 
whole  country  or  district ; 

There  in  captivity  he  lets  them  dwell 

The  space  of  seventy  years ;  then  brings  them  back, 

Hememb'ring  mercy.    Milton. 

For  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars. 

Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself; 

In  that  each  bondman,  in  his  own  hand,  bears 

The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity  : 

But  I  do  think  it  cowardly  and  vile.    Shaksfeare. 

Cor^nement  is  so  general  a  term,  as  to  be  applied 
to  animals  and  even  inanimate  objects ;  impriaonment 
and  captivity  are  applied  in  the  proper  sense  to  per- 
sons only,  but  they  admit  of  a  figuiative  app&ation. 
Poor  stray  animals,  who  are  found  trespassing  on  un- 
lawful ground,  are  doomed  to  a  wretched  eor^ne- 
ment,  rendered  still  more  hard  and  intolerable  by  the 
want  of  food :  the  cot^nement  of  plants  within  too 
narrow  a  space  will  stop  thdr  growth  for  want  of  air ; 

But  now  my  sorrows,  long  with  pain  supprest. 

Burst  thai  cwifincment  wnh  impetuous  sway.    YotrKo. 

There  is  many  a  poor  captive  in  a  cage  who,  like 
Steme^s  starling,  would  say,  if  it  could,  "  I  want  to 
get  out." 


FINITE,  LIMITED. 

Finite^  {nrnfinia  an  end,  k  the  natural  pnjpetty 
of  dungs ;  and  limited^  from  limea  a  boundary,  is  the 
aitifidu  property :  the  former  is  opposite  oi^  to  the 
infinite ;  but  the  latter,  which  lies  widun  the  JSntfe,  ia 
opposed  to  the  unlimit»i  or  tibe  ir^nite.  This  world  is 
finite,  and  space  it^imte ;  '  Meumiks  this  single  con- 
sideration oT  the  progress  of  *  finite  spirit  to  perfection 
will  be  sufficient  to;extingui8h  aUenvy  in  inferior  natures, 
and  all  contempt  in  superior.''  Addison.  The  power 
of  a  prince  is  sometimes  Kmited ;  '  Those  commaints 
whicn  we  are  apt  to  make  of  our  limited  capacKy  and 
narrow  view,  are  just  as  unreasonable  as  the  chiltfish 
complaints  of  our  not  being  formed  with  a  microscopic 
eye.  Blaie.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  extend  the 
bounds  of  the  finite,  but  the  limited  is  mostly  under 
our  control.  We  toe  finite  beings,  and  our  capacities 
are  variously  limited  athet  by  nature  or  circumstances. 


TO  RESERVE,  RETAIN. 

Reaerve,  from  the  Latin  aervo  to  keep,  sigmfies  to 
keep  back ;  and  retain,  from  teneo  to  hold,  signifiea 
to  ncM.  back :  they  in  some  measure,  tiberefore,  have 
the  same  distincti<m  as  hold  and  keep,  mentioned  in  a 
former  article. 

To  reaerve  is  an  act  of  more  medfic  desigti ;  we 
reaerve  that  which  is  the  particmar  olgect  of  our 
choice :  to  retain  is  a  simple  exertion  of  our  power ; 
we  retain  that  which  is  once  come  into  our  possession. 
To  reaerve  is  employed  only  for  that  which  is  allow- 
able ;  we  reaerve  a  thing,  that  is,  keep  it  back  with 
care  for  some  future  purpose ;  '  Augustus  caused  most 
of  the  prophetic  books  to  be  burnt,  as  spurious,  re- 
serving only  those  which  bore  the  name  of  some  of 
the  sybils  for  their  authors.^  Pbideaux.  To  retain 
is  often  an  tinlawful  act,  as  when  a  debtor  r^aina  in 
his  hands  the  money  which  he  has  borrowed ;  sone^ 
times  it  is  simply  an  unreasonable  act ;  '  They  who 
have  restored  pamting  in  Grermany,  not  having  seen 
any  of  those  fair  reliques  of  antiquity,  have  retemted 
much  of  that  barbarous  method.'  Dktden. 

Reaerve,  whether  in  the  proper  or  improper  vpph- 
cation,  is  employed  only  as  the  act  of  a  conscious 
agent ;  retain  is  often  the  act  of  an  unconscious 
agent :  we  reaerve  what  we  have  to  say  on  a  subject 
until  a  more  suitable  (^portunity  &&n ;  '  Conceal 
your  esteem  and  love  in  your  own  breast,  and  reaerve 
jo\u  kind  looks  and  language  for  private  hours.' 
Swift.  The  mind  retaina  the  impressions  of  external 
objects,  by  its  peculiar  faculty,  the  memory ;  certain 
substances  are  said  to  retain  the  color  with  which 
they  have  been  dyed ;  '  Whatever  ideas  the  mind  can 
receive  and  contemplate  without  the  help  of  the  bochr, 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  it  can  retain  without  toe 
help  of  the  body  too.'  Lock£.  '  The  beau^  of 
Homer  are  difficult  to  be  lost,  and  those  of  Virgil  to 
he  retained.''  Joir^son. 
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It£6£RVB.  RESERVATION. 

Mgmrve  tmA  refetvathnt  ttom  feno  to  ke^.  botb 
nc^iify  (t  keeping  back,  but  differ  as  to  the  ob,}ect  and 
the  arcamstance  of  ^e  action.  Resent  is  applied 
in  a  good  sense  to  aov  thing  natural  or  moral  wl^ch 
is  kept  badk  to  be  onplojred  for  a  better  purpose  on  a 
future  occanoD :  reaervanon  is  an  artful  keeping  back 
for  selfish  purposes :  there  is  a  prudent  reserve  which 
ereiy  mm.  oum  t*  BMiatain  in  Ids  dwoourse  nith  a 
stnmger;  eqmroeaters  deal  ahogether  in  mental  re- 
tervakon ;  '  There  is  no  maxim  in  pditics  more  indis- 
IpBtabfe  tfam  that  •  n»ti»n  abould  hare  nuuiy  honours 
]«.  fwprvtf  &r  those  vho  do  national  eerriees.'  Anni- 
SON.  '  There  be  three  degrees  of  this  hiding  and 
veiling  a  man's  self;  first  reseroaHon  saA  secrecy; 
second  diwrimnlarioa  i»  tbe  negatiTe;  and  t]ie  third, 
simulation.'  Baooh. 


TO  KEEP,  PRESERVE,  SAVE. 

To  keep  has  d^  same  oii^nal  meaning  here  as  ex- 
jplalned  nnder  the  ar^de  To  hold,  keep ;  to  preserve, 
compounded  of  pre  and  the  Latin  servo  to  keep,  ag- 
nifies  to  keep  away  firom  all  mischief;  save  si^iifies 
to  keep  BSffe. 

The  idea  o(  having  in  one's  possession  is  common 
to  all  diese  tegrms ;  which  is,  nowerer,  the  simple 
meaning  of  keao:  to  preserve  is  to  kdp  with  care, 
and  free  from  aUimmy;  to  saveU  to  keep  laid  up  in 
a  safe  place,  and  free  fronv  destruction.  Things  are 
kept  at  all  times,  and  und^  all  circumstances ;  they 
aie  preserved  in  dicumstances  of  peculiar  difficult 
and  danger;  they  are  saived  in  the  moment  in  whicn 
tfaey  are  threatened  widi  destruction :  things  are  kept 
at  pleasure;  <  We  are  resolved  to  keep  an  establidied 
drarch,  an  established  monarchy,  an  establkhed  aris- 
tocracy, and  an  established  democracy,  each  in  the 
d^ree  it  exists  and  no  greater.'  Busks.  Thbgs  are 
preservedhj  an  exertion  of  power;  *  A  war  to  pre- 
serve national  independence,  property,  and  liberty, 
from  certfdn  nnirBisal  hsrock,  is  a  war  just  and  neces- 
man.^  BuKO.  Things  are  saved  by  the  use  of  extra- 
onfioaxy  means ;  '  Ifany  tKnif  defensive  can  possibly 
am>e  us  from  tiie  disasters  of  a  n^dde  peace,  Mr. 
Pftt  is  the  man  to  sav«  us.*  Bukks.  The  sbqtherd 
keeps  Us  flodc  by  mnply  watching  over  them ;  chil- 
droi  are  sometimes  wondexfiilly  preserved  in  the  midst 
of  die  greatest  dangers ;  things  are  frequentiy  saved 
in  die  midst  of  fire:,  by  the  exertions  of  tiiose  present. 


KEEPING,  CUSTODY. 

JTdflMfMrls  a»  befiwe  the  nost  geaenl  tem;  etu- 
tody,^  m  Latin  custodia  and  custos,  comes  in  all  pro- 
limlakyfroBi  oura  case,  because  care  is  partieulady 
Mqoifed  in  keepiiig.  The  keeping  amounts  to  little 
taore  thaa  having  purpoaely  fai  one'k  poasession ;  but 
ruetdf  k  a  paillenlar  kind  of  keepingf  fiv  the  par« 


pose  of  preV'eBing  an  eseifpe :  iwuumate  o^eeu  assy 
be  in  one's  keeping;  but  prisoners  or  that  wfai<^  is  in 
danger  of  getting  away,  is  placed  in  custody :  a 
person  has  in  his  keeping  that  idiich  he  values  as  the 
property  of  an  absent  friend ;  *  Life  and  all  its  enjoy- 
ments would  be  scarce  worth  the  keqaing,  if  we  were 
under  a  perpetual  dread  of  losing  them.'  Spectatos. 
The  officers  of  justice  get  into  their  custody  those 
who  have  offended  against  the  laws,  or  such  property 
as  has  been  stolen;  *  Prior  was  suffered  to  live  in  his 
own  bouse  under  the  custody  of  a  messenger,  until  he 
was  examined  before  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil' Johnson. 


TO  SAVE,  SPARE,  PRESERVE,  PROTECT. 

To  save  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle ;  spare,  va  Grerman  sparert,  comes  from  the  Latin 
pareo,  and  the  Hebrew  pis  to  free ;  to  preserve  sig- 
nifies the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ;  and  pro- 
tect, the  same  as  under  the  article  To  d^end,  protect. 

The  idea  of  keejang  free  from  evil  is  common 
to  all  these  termtf,  and  the  peculiar  signification  of 
the  term  sane ;  they  difier  either  in  the  nature  ci  the 
evil  kept  off,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  agent :  we 
may  be  saved  from  every  kind  of  evil ;  but  we  are 
spared  only  from  tiiose  wluch  it  is  in  the  power  of  an* 
other  to  inflict:  we  may  be  saved  from  falling,  or 
saned  from  an  illness ;  a  criminal  is  spared  from  the 
punishment,  ot  we  may  be  spared  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence in  tiie  midst  of  s<Hne  calamity :  we  may  be 
saved  and  spared  from  any  evils,  large  or  small ;  we 
are  preserved  and  pndeided  mostiy  from  evils  of  mag. 
nitude :  we  may  be  saved  either  m>m  the  inclemency 
c^  the  weather,  or  the  &tsl  vicissitudes  <^  lifi^  ot  from 
destruction  here  and  hweafrar ; 

A  wond'rouR  ark 
To  $a»e  Umsdf  and  household  from  amidst 
A  worid  devote  to  unirerial  wkA.    Milton. 

We  may  be  spared  the  pain  of  a  disagreeable  meeting, 
or  we  may  be  spared  our  Uves ; 

Let  C«eaar  spread  his  conquests  &r. 

Less  pleasrd  to  triumph  than  to  tpart,    Johmsom. 

We  are  preserved  from  ruin,  or  pn^ected  from  op- 
presoon  ;  '  Cwtes  was  extremely  solicitous  to  preserve 
the  aty  of  Mexico  as  much  as  possUile  from  being 
destroyed.'  Robxxtsoh. 

Bow  poor  a  tiling  is  man,  whom  death  itsdf 
Cwmot  pvttet  from  lq|«uiei.    &Ain>OLrB. 

To  save  and  spare  ttpfiy  to  evUs  that  are  actual  and 
temporary ;  preserve  and  prvtact  to  those  which  are 
po8«3ble  or  permanent :  we  may  be  saved  from  drown* 
ing,  or  we  may  save  ^  thing  instead  of  throwing  it 
away; 

Attains  aaoifie'd  hinseif  to  aoM 

That  fiiith  wliiah  to  Ua  barb'toas  fines  Iw  gave. 
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A  person  may  be  spared  ttcm  the  sentence  of  the  lav, 
or  spared  a  pain ; 

Spare  mj  sight  the  pain 
Of  fleeing  what  a  world  of  tears  it  costs  you. 

DaYSBK. 

We  preserve  with  care  that  which  is  liable  to  injury, 
or  protect  ourselves  against  the  attacks  of  robbers. 

To  save  may  be  tne  effect  of  accident  or  design ; 
to  spare  is  always  the  effect  of  some  design  or  con- 
nexion ;  to  preserve  and  protect  are  the  effect  of  a 
special  exertion  of  power ;  the  latter  in  a  still  higher 
degree  than  the  former:  we  may  be  preserved,  by 
ormnary  means,  from  the  evils  of  human  life ;  but 
we  are  protected  hy  the  government,  or  by  Divine 
Providence,  from  the  active  assaults  of  those  who 
aim  at  doing  us  mischief. 


TO  DEFEND,  PROTECT,  VINDICATE. 

To  defend,  which  signifies  literally  to  keep  off  any 
evil  («.  To  guard)  is  dosely  allied  to  protect,  which 
comes  firom  the  l,&ixaprotectum,  participle  ofprotego, 
compounded  of  pro  and  tego,  signifies  to  put  any 
thing  before  a  person  as  a  covering,  and  also  to  vindi- 
cate, which  comes  from  the  Latin  vindico  and  the 
Greek  Mucia  to  avenge  by  bringing  an  oflender  to 
justice. 

Defend  is  a  general  term ;  it  defines  nothing  with 
regard  to  the  degree  and  manner  of  the  action :  pro- 
tect  is  a  particular  and  positive  term,  expressing  an 
action  of  some  considerable  importance.  Persons  may 
defend  others  without  distinction  of  rank  or  station  : 
none  but  superiors  protect  their  inferiors.  Defence  is 
an  occasional  action  ;  protection  is  a  permanent  action. 
A  person  may  be  d^ended  in  any  particular  case  of 
actual  danger  or  difficulty ;  he  is  protected  from  what 
may  happen  as  well  as  what  does  happen.  Defence 
respects  the  evil  that  threatens ;  '  A  master  may  jus- 
tify an  assault  in  defence  of  his  servant,  and  a  servant 
in  defence  of  his  master.''  Blackstome.  Protection 
involves  the  supply  of  necessities  and  the  affording 
comforts ;  '  They  who  protected  the  weakness  of  our 
infancy  are  entitled  to  our  protection  in  their  old  age.'* 
Blackstone. 

Defence  requires  some  active  exertion  either  of  body 
«r  mind ;  protection  may  consist  only  of  the  extension 
of  power  in  behalf  of  any  particular.  A  defence  is 
successfid  or  unsuccessfm ;  a  protection  weak  or 
strong.  A  soldier  defends  his  countiy ;  a  counsellor 
defends  his  client ;  '  Savage  (on  his  trial  for  the 
murder  of  Sinclair)  did  not  deny  the  fact,  but  endea- 
voured to  justify  it  by  the  necessity  of  self-defence^ 
«nd  the  hazard  of  his  own  life  if  he  had  lost  the  oppor- 
tonity  of  giving  the  thrust'  Johnson.  A  prince  pro- 
tects his  subjects ; 

First  give  thy  faith  and  plight,  a  prince's  word. 
Of  sure  protection  by  thy  power  uid  sword  ; 
For  I  must  speak  what  wisdom  would  conceal. 
And  truth  invidious  to  the  great  reveal.    Pofe. 


Henry  the  Eighth  styled  himself  defender  of  the  faith 
(that  is  of  the  Romish  faith)  at  the  time  that  he  was 
subverting  the  whole  religious  system  of  the  Catholics : 
Oliver  Cromwell  styled  himself  protector  at  the  time 
that  he  was  overturning  the  government. 

In  a  figurative  ana  extended  sense,  things  may 
either  d^end  or  protect  with  a  similar  distinction :  a 
coat  defends  us  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather ; 

How  shall  the  vine  with  tender  leaves  defend 
Her  teeming  clusters  when  the  twca  descend  ? 

DSYDEN. 

Houses  are  a  protection  not  only  against  the  changed 
of  the  seasons,  but  also  agunst  the  violence  of  men  ; 

Some  to  the  holly  hedge 
Nestling  repair,  and  to  the  thicket  some : 
Some  to  the  rude  protection  of  the  thorn 
Commit  their  feelHe  offspring.    Thomson. 

To  vindicate  is  a  species  of  drfence  only  in  the 
moral  sense  of  the  word.  Acts  of  importance  are  de- 
fended ;  those  of  trifiing  import  are  commonly  vindi- 
cated. Cicero  defended  MUo  against  the  charge  of 
murder,  in  which  he  was  implicated  by  the  death  of 
Clodius;  a  child  or  a  servant  vindicates  himself 
when  any  blame  is  attached  to  him.  Defence  is  enw 
ployed  either  in  matters  of  opinion  or  conduct ;  vin- 
dicate only  in  matters  of  conduct.  No  absurdities  are 
too  great  to  want  occasional  defenders  among  the 
various  advocates  to  free  inqxury ;  '  While  we  can 
easily  d^end  our  character,  we  are  no  more  disturbed 
at  an  accusation,  than  we  are  alarmed  by  an  enemy 
whom  we  are  sure  to  conquer.'  Johnson.  He  who 
vindicates  the  conduct  of  another  should  be  fiilly 
satisfied  of  the  innocence  of  the  person  whom  hie 
defends ;  *  In  this  poem  (the  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not),  Pope  seems  to  reckon  with  the  public  He  vin- 
dicates himself  from  censures,  and  with  dignity  rather 
than  arrogance,  enforces  his  own  claims  to  kindnesa 
and  respect.'  Pope. 


DEFENDANT,  DEFENDER. 

The  defendant  defends  himself  {v.  To  defend^ ; 
the  defender  defends  another.  We  are  d^eadant» 
when  any  cba^e  is  brought  agunst  us  which  we  wish 
to  refute ;  *  Of  what  consequence  could  it  be  to  th* 
cause  whether  the  counsellor  did  or  did  not  know  the 
defendant  ? '  Smollet.  We  are  defenders  when  we 
undertake  to  rebut  or  refute  the  charge  brought 
agunst  another ;  '  The  abbot  of  Paisley  was  a  warm 
partizan  of  France,,  and  a  sealoua  defender  of  the 
established  reli^on.'  Robebtson. 


DEFENDER,  ADVOCATE,  PLEADER.     . 

Kdefenderesxetta  himself  in  favor  of  onethatwantssop. 
port:  an  advocate,  in  Latin (U^oco^tM,  from  advoco  to 
csU  to  one's  aid,  signified  originally  one  who  was  called 
into  court  to  speak  in  behalf  of  his  fidend,  and.  wfaa  if 
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he  pleaded  his  cause  was  styled  patronus ;  '  Qui  de- 
fendit  alterum  in  judicio,  trnt  patronus  dicitur,  si  orator 
est ;  aut  advocatus  si  aut  jus  suggerit,  aut  praesentiam 
Btiain  commodat  amico.^  Asconius  in  Cic.  A  pleader, 
from  plea  or  excuse,  signifies  one  who  brmgs  forward 
pleas  in  &vor  of  him  that  is  accused.  These  terms 
are  now  employed  more  in  a  general  than  a  technical 
'sense,  whicA  brings  them  into  still  closer  alliance  with 
each  other.  A  defender  attempts  to  keep  off  the 
threatened  injury  by  rebutting  the  attack  of  another  : 
an  advocate  states  that  which  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  person  or  thing  advocated :  a  pleader  throws  in 
pletts  and  extenuations ;  he  blends  entreaty  with  ar- 
gument Oppressed  or  accused  persons  and  disputed 
opinions  require  defenders ;  '  But  the  time  was  now 
come  when  Warburton  was  to  change  his  opinion,  and 
Pope  was  to  find  a  defender  in  him  who  nad  contri- 
buted so  much  to  the  exaltation  of  his  rival.'  Johnson. 
That  which  falls  in  with  the  humors  of  men  will 
always  have  advocates ;  '  It  is  said  that  some  endea- 
vours were  used  to  incense  the  queen  against  Savage, 
but  he  found  advocates  to  obviate  at  least  part  of  their 
effect.''  Johnson.  The  unfortunate  and  the  guilty 
require  pleaders ; 

Next  call  the  pleader  from  his  learned  strife. 

To  the  calm  blessings  of  a  learned  life.    Hobneck. 

St.  Paul  was  a  bold  defender  of  the  faith  which  is 
in  Christ  Jesus.  Epicurus  has  been  charged  with 
beii^  the  advocate  for  pleasure  in  its  gross  and  sen- 
sual sense,  whence  the  advocates  for  sensual  indul- 
gences have  been  termed  Epicureans.  Yetruvia  and 
Volumnia,  the  wife  and  mother  of  Coriolanus,  were 
pleaders  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  republic,  too  power- 
ful for  him  to  be  able  to  refuse  their  request. 


to;  watch  and  wake,  through  the  medium  of  the 
northern  languages,  are  derived  from  the  Latin  vigil 
watchful,  vigeo  to  flourish,  and  the  Greek  iyaMM  to 
exult  or  be  in  spirits. 

Guard  seems  to  include  in  it  the  idea  of  both  de- 
fend and  watch,  inasmuch  as  one  aims  to  keep  off 
danger,  by  personal  efforts ;  guard  comprehends  the 
signification  of  defend,  inasmuch  as  one  employs 
one's  powers  to  keep  off  the  danger.  Guard  compre- 
hends the  idea  of  watch,  inasmuch  as  one  employs 
one's  eyes  to  detect  the  danger;  one  defends  and 
watches,  therefore,  when  one  guards ;  but  one  does 
not  always  guard  when  one  defends  or  watches. 

To  defend  is  employed  in  a  case  of  actual  attack ;  to 
guard  is  to  defend  by  preventing  the  attack:  the 
nold^er  guards  tne  palace  of  the  king  in  time  of  peace ; 


DEFENSIBLE,  DEFENSIVE. 

Defensible  is  employed  for  the  thing  that  is  de- 
fended: defensive  for  the  thing  that  defends.  An 
opinion  or  a  line  of  conductis defensible ;  a  weapon  or 
a  military  operation  is  defensive.  The  defensible  is 
opposed  to  the  indefensible ;  and  the  defensive  to  the 
offensive. 

It  is  the  hoght  of  folly  to  attempt  to  defend  that 
wMch  is  indefensible ;  '  Impressing  is  only  defensible 
fiom  public  necessity,  to  wnich  aU  private  considera- 
tions must  give  way.  Blackstone.  It  is  sometimes 
prudent  to  act  on  the  defensive,  when  we  are  not  in 
S'  condition  to  commence  the  offensive ;  '  A  king  cir- 
.  cumstanced  as  the  present  king  (of  France)  has  no 
generous  interest  that  can  excite  nim  to  action.  At  best 
Bis  conduct  will  be  passive  and  defensive.''  Bubke. 


Fix'd  on  defence,  the  Trojans  are  not  slow 
To  guard  their  shore  from  an  expected  foe. 


Dbysen. 


TO  GUARD,  DEFEND,  WATCH. 

Guard  is  but  a  yaiiation  of  ward  and  guarantee, 
&c.,  which  comes  from  the  Teutonic  wahren  to  look 


He  defends  the  power  and  kingdom  of  his  prince  in 
time  of  war,  or  the  person  oi  the  king  in  the  field 
of  battle ; 

Forthwith  on  aU  sides  to  his  aid  was  run. 
By  angels  many  and  strong,  who  interpos'd 
Defence.    Milton. 

One  guardsrin  cases  where  redstance  is  requisite,  and 
attack  is  threatened ;  one  watches  in  cases  where  an 
vmresisting  enemy  is  apprehended :  soldiers  or  armed 
men  are  employed  to  guard  those  who  are  in  custody ; 
children  are  set  to  watch  the  com  which  is  threatened 
by  the  birds :  hence  it  is  that  those  are  termed  ^ards 
who  surround  the  person  of  the  monarch,  and  those 
are  termed  watchmen  who  are  employed  by  night,  to 
watch  for  thieves  and  give  the  alarm,  rather  than 
make  any  attack. 

In  the  improper  application  they  have  a  similar 
sense :  modesty  guards  female  honor  ;  it  enables  her 
to  present  a  bold  front  to  the  daring  violator ;  '  Mo- 
desty is  not  only  an  ornament,  but  also  a  guard  to 
virtue.'  Addison.  Clothing  defends  against  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather; 

And  here  th'  access  a  gloomy  grove  defends, 
And  here  tV  unnavigable  lake  extends.    Dbyden. 

Watching  is  frequently  employed  not  merely  to  pre- 
vent an  extemjJ  evil,  but  also  for  the  attainment  of 
some  object  of  desire;  thus  a  person  watches  an  op- 
portunity to  escape,  or  watches  the  countenance  of 
another ; 

But  see  the  well-plum'd  hearse  comes  nodding  on. 

Stately  and  slow,  and  properly  attended 

By  the  whole  sable  tribe,  that  painful  watch 

The  sick  man's  door,  and  live  upon  the  dead.  Blaib. 

The  love  of  his  subjects  is  the  king's  greatest  safe-" 
gua/rd ;  walls  are  no  defence  against  an  enraged  mul- 
titude ;  it  is  necessary  for  every  man  to  set  a  watch 
upon  his  lips.  Jest  he  suffer  that  to  escape  from  him  of 
which  he  may  afterwards  repent 
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GUARD,  SENTINEL. 

These  terms  are  employed  to  designate  those  who 
are  employed  for  the  protection  of  either  persons  or 
things ;  but  the  sentinel,  in  French  sentindle,  is  pro- 
perly a  species  of  guard,  namely,  a  military  gtiard  in 
the  time  of  a  campaign :  any  one  may  be  set  as  guard 
over  property,  who  is  empowered  to  keep  off  every 
mtruder  by  force ;  but  the  sentinel  acts  m  the  army 
as  the  watch  in  the  police,  rather  to  observe  thjB 
motions  of  the  enemy,  than  to  repel  any  force ; 


Fast  as  he  could,  he  sighing  quits  the  walls. 
And  thus  descending  ou  th6  guards  he  calls. 


POFE. 


'  One  of  the  sentinels  who  stood  on  the  stage  to  pre- 
vent disorder,  burst  into  tears.'  Steele.  In  the 
moral  acceptation  of  the  terms  the  guard  acts  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  where  there  is  no  immediate  danger,  but 
the  sentinel  where  one,  is  surrovmded  with  danger; 
'  Conscience  is  the  sentinel  of  virtue.''  Johnson. 


TO  GUARD  AGAINST,  TAKE  HEED. 

Both  these  terms  simply  express  care  on  the  part  of  the 
agent ;  but  the  former  is  used  with  regard  to  external 
or  internal  evils,  the  latter  only  with  regard  to  inter- 
nal or  mental  evils :  in  an  enemy''s  country  it  is  essen- 
tial to  be  particularly  on  one's  guard,  for  fear  of  a 
surprise ;  in  difficult  matters,  where  we  are  liable  to 
err,  it  is  of  importance  to  tahe  heed  lest  we  run  from 
one  extreme  to  another:  young  men,  on  their  entrance 
into  life,  cannot  be  too  much  on  their  guwd  against 
assoQiatii^  with  those  who  would  lead  them  into  ex-p 
pensive  j&asuies ;  '  One  would  take  more  than  ordi- 
nary care  to  guard  oneself  against  this  p(irticular 
imperfection  (changeableness),  because  it  is  t£at  which 
our  nature  very  strongly  inclines  us  to.'  Addison. 
In  slippery  paths,  whether  physically  or  morally  un^ 
derstood,  it  is  necessary  to  take  he*d  how  we  go; 
'  Take  heed  of  that  dreadful  tribunal  where  it  will 
not  be  enough  to  say  that  I  thought  this  or  I  heard 
that.'  South. 


GUARD,  GUARDIAN. 

These  words  are  derived  from  the  verb  to  guard 
(v.  To  guard};  but  they  have  acquired  a  distinct 
office. 

Guard  is  used  either  in  the  literal  or  figurative 
sense ;  guardian  only  in  the  improper  sense.  Guard 
is  applied  either  to  persons  or  things  ;  guardian  only 


TO  APOLOGIZE,  DEFEND,  JUSTIFY", 
EXCULPATE,  EXCUSE,  PLEAD. 

Apologbse,  from  the  French  apologie,  Greek  avo- 
Xnyiet,  and  ivclKayiofuu,  compounded  of  oiro  from  or 
away,  and  Xeyw  to  speak,  signifies  to.  do  away  by 
speaJang ;  defend,  in  French  defendre,  Latin  defendo, 
compounded  of  de  and  fendo,  signifies  to  keep  or 


to  persons.  In  application  to  persons,  the  guard  is  ward  off;  justify,  ia  French  justijier,  'LaXia  justifico, 
temporary ;  the  guardian  is  fixed  and  permanent :  the  compounded  oi  Justus  and /acio,  signifies  to  make  or 
minrd   nnlv   iM/Y,^/f»    .«a5„«f    «,*^,„„i    „.ii. .     .1--     ^^  ^^^^  ^Yox  is,  to  Set  ono's  Self  right  with  others ; 


guard  only  guards  against  external  evils;  the 
guardian  takes  upon  him  the  office  of  parent,  coun- 
sellor, and  director :  when  a  house  is  in  danger  of  being 
attacked,  a  person  may  sit  up  as  a  guard ;  when  the 
parent  is  dead,  the  guardian  supplies  his  place :  we 
expect  from  a  guard  nothing  but  human  assistance ; 
but  from  otir  guardian  angel  we  may  expect  super- 
natural assistance ; 

Him  Hermes  to  Achilles  shall  convey^ 

Ouard  of  his  life,  and  partner  of  his  way.    Pope, 

Ye  guides  and  guardians  of  our  Argive  race  ! 
Come  all !  let  gen'rous  rage  your  arms  employ. 
And  save  Patrodus  from  the  dogs  of  Troy.  Pore. 

In  an  extended  application  they  preserve  a  similar 
^tinction ;  '  He  must  be  trusted  to  his  own  conduct, 

since  there  cannot  always  be  a  guard  upon  him,  ex-  .„„««««;,  uu»  «.  <,».«;.  i,xui,»«.j  ,  ^^  j^^^jy  "x" 
cept  what  you  put  mto  his  own  mind  by  good  prin-  conduct  against  any  imputation  by  proving  that  it  was 
ciples.    Locke.     'It  then  becomes  the  common  con-     blameless:  exculpation  rests  on  the  con^ction  <^  in- 

nocei^ce  with  regard  to  the  fact ;  we  exculpate  our- 


eatculpate,  in  Latin  earculpatus,  participle  of  exottlpa, 
compounded  of  ea>  and  culpa,  signifies  to  get  out  of  a 
fault ;  excuse,  in  French  excuser,  Latin  excuse,  com- 
pounded of  ex  and  causa,  signifies  to  get  out  of  any 
cause  or  affair ;  plead,  in  French  plavier,  may  either 
come  from  placitum  or  placendum,  or  be  contracted 
from  appdlatum. 

There  is  always  some  imperfection  supposed  or 
real  which  ^ves  inse  to  an  apology ;  *  with  regard  to 
persons  it  presupposes  a  consciousness  of  impropriety, 
if  not  of  guilt ;  we  apologize  for  an  error  by  acknow- 
ledging ourselves  guilty  of  it :  a  defence  presupposes 
a  consciousness  of  innocence  more  or  less ;  we  defend 
ourselves  i^ainst  a  charge  by  proving  its  fallacy:  &  justi- 
fication is  founded  on  uie  conviction  not  only  of  entire 
innocence,  but  of  strict  propriety;   we  Justify  our 


cem  of  an  that  have  truth  at  heart,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  those  who  are  the  appointed  guardians  of  the 
Christian  faith,  to  be  upon  the  watch  against  seducers.' 
Wateeland. 


selves  from  all  Uame  by  proving  that  we  took  no  part 
in  the  transaction :  excuse  and  plea  are  not  grounded 
on  any  idea  of  innocence ;  they  are  rather  appeals  for 


•  According  to  the  v^gar  acceptation  of  the  term,  this  imperfection  is  always  presumed  to  be  real  in  the  thing  for  which 


— ~_. — 5  .„  „.^  ,  vug».  wucpiaiiuu  OI  uie  lerm,  uus  impeHection  is  always  presumed  to  De  real  in  tne  tnmg  lor  wnicii 
wetaologtte;  but  the  Birfiop  of  Llandaff  did  not  use  the  term  in  this  sense  when  he  wrote  his  "  Apobgy  for  the  Bible;"  by 

which,  bearing  in  mind  the  original  meaning  of  t'  "  ^-  "•'- 

of  the  Bible,  or  to  do  away  the  objections  made 


*]•  Iv  'iliu?™^  ^  "i  *^^  origmal  meaning  of  the  word,  he  wished  to  imply  an  attempt  to  do  away  the^aUeged  inaperfeojii 
ot  the  Bible,  or  to  do  away  the  objecUons  made  to  it.  Whether  the  learned  Prelate  might  not  have  used  a  less  classical,'  1 
more  mtelligible  expression  for  such  a  work  is  a  quesUon  which  happily  for  mankind  H  is  not  necessary  now  to  dedde. 


ons 
but 
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faror  rtMing  6ta  some  collateral  drctunstance  which 
serves  to  extenuate ;  a  plea  is  frequently  an  idle  or 
unfoanded  ejsetue,  a  frivolous  attempt  to  lessen  dis- 
pleasure ;  We  ewcuse  ourselves  for  a  neglect  by  alleg- 
ing indisposition ;  we  plead  for  forgiveness  by  solicita- 
tion and  entreaty. 

An  apology  mostly  respects  the  conduct  of  indivi- 
duals with  regard  to  eacn  other  as  equals,  it  is  a  to* 
luntary  act  springing  out  of  a  regard  to  decorum,  or 
the  good  opinion  of  others.  To  avoid  misunderstand- 
ings it  is  necessary  to  apohgixe  for  any  omission  that 
wears  the  appearance  of  neglect.  A  defence  respects 
matters  of  nigher  importance ;  the  violation  of  laws 
or  public  morals ;  judicial  questions  decided  in  a  court, 
or  matters  of  opimon  which  are  offered  to  the  decision 
of  the  public :  no  one  defends  himself,  but  he  whose 
conduct  or  opinions  are  called  in  question.  A  justijl- 
cation  is  applicable  to  all  moral  cases  in  common  lite, 
whether  of  a  serious  nature  or  otherwise :  it  is  the  act 
of  individuals  towards  each  other  according  to  their 
diSerent  stations :  no  one  can  demand  a  jttstificaHon 
from  another  without  a  sufficient  authority,  and  no 
one  will  attempt  to  justify  himself  to  another  whose 
authority  he  does  hot  acknowledge :  men  justify  them- 
selves either  on  principles  of  honour,  or  from  the  less 
creditable  motive  of  concealing  their  imperfections 
from  the  observation  and  censure  of  others.  An  ex- 
culpation is  the  act  of  an  inferior,  it  respects  the 
viiMatioBS  of  duty  towards  a  superior ;  it  is  dictated 
by  necessity,  and  seldom  the  onspring  of  any  higher 
motive  than  the  desire  to  screen  one^s  self  from  punish- 
ment: cTCulpaiion  regards  offences  only  of  commis- 
don ;  ejccuse  is  employed  for  those  of  omission  as  well 
as  commission :  we  eaiouae  ourselves  oftener  for  what 
we  have  not  done,  than  for  what  we  have  done ;  it  is 
the  act  of  persons  in  all  stations,  and  arises  from  vari- 
ous motives  dishonourable  or  otherwise :  a  person  may 
often  have  substantial  reasons  to  excuse  himself  from 
doine  a  thing,  or  for  not  having  done  it ;  an  excuse 
may  ulewise  sometimes  be  the  refuge  of  idleness  and 
selnsfaness.  To  plead  is  properly  a  judicial  act,  and 
extended  in  its  sense  to  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life ; 
it  is  mostly  employed  for  the  benefit  of  others,  rather 
than  ourselves. 

Excuse  and  plea,  which  are  mostly  employed  in  an 
unfavorable  sense,  are  to  apology,  defence,  and  ex- 
culpation, as  the  means  to  an  end:  an  apology  is 
lame  when,  instead  of  an  honest  confession  of  an  un- 
intentional error,  an  idle  attempt  is  made  at  justyica- 
tion :  a  defence  is  poor  when  it  does  not  contain  suffi- 
dent  to  invalidate  tne  charge :  &  justification  is  nuga- 
tory when  it  applies  to  conduct  altogether  wrong :  an 
excuse  or  a  plea  is  frivolous  or  idle,  which  turns  upon 
some  falsdiood,  misrepresentiKion,  or  irrdevant  pomt. 

There  are  some  men  who  are  contented  to  be  the 
apologists  for  the  vices  of  others ;  <  But  for  this  prac- 
tice Retraction),  however  vile,  some  have  dared  to 
apol^ize  by  contending  that  the  report  by  which 
tney  nyured  an  absent  character  was  true.'  Hawkes- 
wo«TH.  No  man  should  hold  precepts  secretiy  which 
Be  is  not  prepared  to  defend  openly ;  <  Attacked  by 


great'  injuries,  the  man  of  mild  and  gentle  spirit  will 
feel  what  human  natui«  feels,  and  will  defend  and  re- 
sent as  his  duty  allows  him."  Blair.  It  is  a  habit 
with  some  pe<^Ie  contracted  in  early  life  [to  justify 
themselves  on  every  occasion,  from  a  reluctance  which 
they  feel  to  acknowledge  themselves  in  an  error ; 

Whatever  private  views  and  passions  plead. 

No  cause  can  jiutify  so  bluck  a  deed.    Thomson. 

When  several  are  involved  in  a  general  charge  each 
seeks  to  exculpate  himself;  *  A  good  child  will  not 
seek  to  exculpate  herself  at  the  expence  of  the  most 
revered  characters.'  Richardson.  A  plea  of  incapa- 
city is  often  set  up  to  excuse  remissness,  which  is  in 
fact  but  the  refuge  of  idleness  and  indolence ;  '  The 
strength  of  the  passions  will  never  be  accepted  as  an 
excuse  for  complying  with  them.''  Spectator.  It  is 
the  boast  of  Englishmen  that,  in  their  courts  of  judi- 
cature, the  poor  man's  plea  will  be  heard  with  as  much 
attention  as  that  of  his  rich  neighbour ;  '  Poverty  on 
this  occasion  pleads  her  cause  very  notably,  and  re- 
presents to  her  old  landlord  that  should  she  be  driven 
out  of  the  country,  all  their  trades,  arts,  and  sciences 
would  be  driven  out  with  her.'  Addison. 


TO  EXCUSE,  PARDON. 

We  excuse  (t>.  To  apologixe)  a  person  or  thing  by 
exempting  him  from  blame;  we  pardtm  (from  the 
prepositive  par  ot  per  and  dono  to  give)  oy  ^ving  up 
or  not  insisting  on  the  punishment  of  another  for  his 
offence. 

We  excuse  a  small  fault,  we  pardon  a  great  fault : 
we  excuse  that  which  personally  affects  ourselves ;  we 
pardon  that  which  offends  against  morals:  we  may 
excuse  as  equals ;  we  can  pardon  only  as  superiors. 
We  exercise  good  nature  in  excusing :  we  exercise 
generosity  or  mercy  in  pardoning.  Friends  excuse 
each  other  for  the  unintentional  omission  of  formali- 
ties; 

I  will  not  quand  with  a  slight  mistake 

Such  as  our  nature's  firailty  may  excute.    Roscomhom. 

It  is  the  priviWe  of  the  prince  to  pardon  criminals 
whose  offences  wm  admit  of  pardon ; 

But  infinite  in  pardon  is  my  judge.    Milton. 

The  violation  of  good  maimers  is  inexcusable  in  those 
who  are  cultivate ;  falsehood  is  unpardonable  even 
in  a  child. 


VENIAL,  PARDONABLE. 

Venial,  ftam  the  Latin  venia  pardon  or  mdulgence, 
is  applied  to  what  may  be  tolerated  withouf  express  dis- 
paragement to  the  individual,  or  direct  censure ;  but 
the  pardonable  is  that  which  may  only  escape  severe 
censure,  but  cannot  be  allowed ;  garrulity  is  a  venial 
offence  in  old  age ;  •  Whilst  the  clergy  are  employed 
z2 
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in  extirpating  mortal  sinB,  I  should  be  glad  to  rally 
the  world  out  of  indecencies  and  venial  transgressionB.'' 
Cumberland.  Levity  in  youth  is  pardonable  in 
single  instances ;  '  The  weaknesses  of  Elisabeth  were 
not  confined  to  that  period  of  life  when  they  are  more 
pardonable.''    Robeetson. 


TO  EXONERATE,  EXCULPATE. 

Eaxmerate,  from  onus  a  burthen,  signifies  literally 
to  take  off  a  burthen,  either  physicaUy,  as  in  the  sense 
of  relieving  the  body  from  a  burthen ; 

This  tyrant  God,  the  bell^ !    Take  that  from  us 
With  all  its  bestial  appetites,  and  man. 
Exonerated  man,  shall  oe  all  soul.    Cdmbbkland. 

Or  in  the  moral  application  of  reUevii^  from  the 
burthen  of  a  charge  or  of  guilt ;  to  exculpate,  from 
cidpa  a  fault  or  blame,  is  to  throw  off  the  blame :  the 
first  is  the  act  of  another ;  the  second  is  one''s  own 
act :  we  exonerate  him  upon  whom  a  charge  has  lain, 
or  who  has  the  load  of  giult ;  we  exculpate  ourselves 
when  there  is  any  danger  of  being  blamed :  circum- 
stances may  sometimes  tend  to  exonerate ;  the  expla- 
nation of  some  person  is  requisite  to  exculpate ;  m  a 
case  of  dishonesty  the  absence  of  an  individual  at  the 
moment  when  the  act  was  committed  will  altogether 
exonerate  him  from  suspicion ;  it  is  fruitless  for  any 
one  to  attempt  to  excu^tate  himself  &om  the  charge 
of  faithlessness  who  is  detected  in  conniving  at  the 
dishonesty  of  others ;  '  By  this  fond  and  easy  accept- 
ance of  exculpatory  comment,  Pope  testified  that  ne 
had  not  intentionally  attacked  religion.''  Johnson. 


TO  EXTENUATE,  PALLIATE. 

Extenuate,  from  the  Latin  tenuis  thin,  small,  sig- 
nifies literally  to  make  small ;  palliate,  in  Latin  pal- 
liatus,  participle  of  pallio,  mm  ptUHum  a  cloak, 
signifies  to  throw  a  cloak  over  a  thmg  so  that  it  may 
not  be  seen. 

These  terms  are  both  applicable  to  the  moral  con- 
duct, and  express  the  act  of  lessening  the  guilt  of 
any  impropriety.  To  extenuate  is  simply  to  lessen 
guilt  without  reference  to  the  means :  to  palliate  is  to 
lessen  it  by  means  of  art.  To  extenuate  is  rather  the 
effect  of  circumstances :  to  palliate  is  the  direct  effort 
of  an  individual.  Ignorance  in  die  offender  may 
serve  as  an  extenuation  of  his  guilt,  although  not  of 
his  offence ;  *  Savage  endeavoured  to  extenuate  the 
fact  (of  having  killed  Sinclair),  by  urnng  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  whole  action.''  Johnson.  It  is  but  a  poor 
palliation  of  a  man''s  guilt,  to  say  that  his  crimes 
have  not  been  attended  with  the  mischirf  which  they 
were  calculated  to  produce ;  '  Mons.  St.  Evremond 
has  endeavoured  to  palliate  the  superstitions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.''  Addison. 


TO  ABSOLVE,  ACQUIT,  CLEAR. 

Absolve,  in  Latin  absolvo,  is  compounded  of  ab 
from  and  solvo  to  loose,  signifying  to  loose  from  that 
with  which  one  is  bound ;  acquit,  in  French  acquitter, 
is  compounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  ac  at  ad,  and 
quit,  quitter,  in  Latin  quietus  quiet,  signifying  to 
make  easy  by  the  removal  of  a  charge ;  to  clear  is  to 
make  clear. 

These  three  words  convey  an  important  distinction 
between  the  act  of  the  Creator  and  the  creature. 

To  absolve  is  the  free  act  of  an  omnipotent  and  mer- 
ciful being  towards  sinners ;  to  acquit  is  the  act  of  an 
earthly  tribunal  towards  supposed  offenders ;  by  absor 
lution  we  are  released  from  the  bondage  <k  sm,  and 
placed  in  a  state  of  favor  with  God ;  by  an  acquittal 
we  are  released  from  the  charge  of  guilt,  and  reinstated 
in  the  good  estimation  of  our  fellow  creatures. 

Absolution  is  obtained  not  &om  our  own  merits, 
but  the  atoning  merits  of  a  Redeemer ;  acquittal  is 
an  act  of  justice  due  to  the  innocence  of  the  indivi- 
dual. Absolution  is  the  work  of  God  only ;  by  him 
alone  it  can  be  made  known  to  the  penitent  offender ; 

Yet  to  be  secret  makes  not  sin  the  less  ; 
'Tis  only  hidden  from  the  vulgar  view. 
Maintains  indeed  the  reverence  due  to  ptioces. 
But  not  abtohet  the  conscience  from  tiie  crime. 

Dbysbn. 

Acquittal  is  the  work  of  man  only ;  by  him  alone  it  is 
pronounced ;  '  The  faidt  of  Mr.  Savi^  was  rather 
negligence  than  ingratitude ;  but  Sir  Richard  Steele 
must  likewise  be  acquitted  of  severity ;  for  who  is 
there  that  can  patiently  bear  contempt  from  one  whom 
he  has  relieved  and  supported  ?'  Johnson. 

Although  but  few  individuals  may  have  occasion 
for  acquittal ,-  yet  we  all  stand  in  daily  and  hourly 
need  of  absolution  at  the  hands  of  our  Creator  and 
Redeemer. 

One  is  absolved  (v.  To  absolve)  from  an  oath,  ac- 
quitted of  a  charge,  and  cleared  from  actual  guilt, 
that  is,  made  clearly  free. 

No  one  can  ahsolve  ftom  an  oath  but  he  to  whom 
the  oath  is  made ;  no  one  can  a,cquit  another  of  a 
charge  but  he  who  has  the  right  of  substantiating  the 
charge ;  yet  any  one  may  clear  himself  or  another 
from  guilt,  or  the  suspicion  of  guilt,  who  has  adequate 
proofs  of  innocence  to  allege. 

The  Pope  has  assumed  to  himself  the  right  of  ab- 
solving subjects  at  pleasure  from  their  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  their  sovereign ;  but  as  an  oath  is  made  to 
God  only,  it  must  be  his  immediate  act  to  cancel  the 
obligation  which  binds  men's  consciences ; 

Compell'd  by  threats  to  take  that  bloody  oath. 
And  the  act  ill,  I  am  ab*olv'd  by  both.'    Wallbb. 

It  is  but  justice  to  acquit  a  man  of  blame,  who  is 
enabled  to  clear  himself  from  the  appearance  of  guilt ; 
*  Those  who  are  truly  learned  will  acquit  me  in  this 
point,  in  which  I  have  been  so  far  from  offending, 
that  I  have  been  scrupulous  perhaps  to  a  fault  in 
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Saoting  the  authors  of  several  passages  which  I  might 
ave  made  my  own.'  Addison.  '  In  vain  we  attempt 
to  dear  our  conscience  by  affecting  to  compensate  ror 
fraud  or  cruelty  by  acts  of  strict  religious  homage 
towards  God.'  Blais. 


resporuible  for  all  the  mischiefs  done  by  their  servants; 
a  tradesman  who  stands  upon  his  reputation  will  be 
careful  not  to  warrant  any  thing  which  be  is  not 
assured  will  stand  the  trial. 


TO  GUARANTEE,   BE  SECURITY,  BE 
RESPONSIBLE,  WARRANT. 

Guarantee  and  warrant  are  both  derived  from  the 
Teutonic  wahren  to  look  to ;  to  be  security  is  to  be 
that  which  makes  secure ;  and  to  be  responsible,  from 
the  Latin  respondeo  to  answer,  is  to  take  upon  one's 
self  to  answer  for  another. 

Guarantee  is  a  term  of  higher  import  than  the 
others:  one  guarantees  for  others  in  matters  of  con- 
tract and  stipulation :  security  is  employed  in  matters 
of  right  and  justice ;  one  may  be  security  for  another, 
or  give  security  for  one's  self:  responsibility  is  em- 
ployed in  moral  concerns ;  we  take  the  responsibility 
upon  ourselves:  warrant  is  employed  in  civil  and 
commercial  concerns;  we  warrant  for  that  which 
concerns  ourselves. 

We  guarantee  by  virtue  of  our  power  and  the  con- 
fidence of  those  who  accept  the  guarantee ;  it  is  given 
by  means  of  a  word,  which  is  accepted  as  a  pledge  for 
the  future  performance  of  a  contract ;  governments,  in 
order  to  make  peace,  frequently  guarantee  for  the 
performance  of  certain  stipulations  by  powers  of  minor 
importance;  <  The  people  of  England,  then,  are  will- 
ing to  trust  to  the  sjrmpathy  of  regicides,  ihe  gua- 
rantee of  the  British  monarchy.'  Bubke.  We  are 
security  by  virtue  of  our  wealth  and  credit ;  the  seeti- 
rity  is  not  confined  to  a  simple  word,  it  is  always  ac- 
companied with  some  legitunate  act  that  binds,  it 
regnds  the  payment  of  money  for  another ;  tradesmen 
are  frequently  security  for  others  who  are  not  sup- 
posed sufficiently  wealthy  to  answer  for  themselves ; 
*  Richard  Cromwell  desired  only  security  for  the  debts 
he  had  contracted.'  Burxet.  We  are  responsible  by 
virtue  of  one's  office  and  relation ;  the  responsibility 
binds  for  the  reparation  of  injuries ;  teachers  are  re- 
aponmble  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  children  en- 
trusted to  their  care :  one  warrants  by  virtue  of  one's 
knowledge  and  situation ;  '  What  a  dreadful  thing  is 
a  standing  army,  for  the  conduct  of  the  whole  or  of 
any  part  of  which  no  one  is  responsible.''  Bubke. 
The  warrant  binds  to  make  restitution;  the  seller 
warrants  his  articles  on  sale  to  be  such  as  are 
worth  the  purchase,  or  in  case  of  defectiveness  to 
be  returned ;  and  in  a  moral  application  things  are 
smd  to  warrant  or  justify  a  person  in  forming  con- 
cluaons  or  pursuing  a  line  of  conduct ;  '  No  man's 
mistake  will  be  able  to  warrant  an  unjust  surmise, 
much  less  justify  a  false  censure.'  South.  A  king 
guarantees  for  the  transfer  of  the  lands  of  one 
prince,  on  his  decease,  into  the  possession  of  another ; 
when  men  have  neither  honor  nor  money,  they  must 
eet  others  to  be  security  for  them,  if  any  can  be 
found  sufficiraitly  credulous ;  in  England  masters  are 


ANSWERABLE,  RESPONSIBLE,  ACCOUNT- 
ABLE,  AMENABLE. 

Answerable  signifies  ready  or  able  to  answer  for ; 
responsible,  frcmi  respondeo  to  answer,  has  a  similar 
meaning  in  its  original  sense ;  accountable,  from  ac- 
count, signifies  able  or  ready  to  give  an  accotmt; 
amenable,  from  the  French  amener  to  lead,  signifies 
liable  to  be  led. 

We  are  answerable  for  a  demand ;  responsible  for 
a  trust ;  accountable  for  our  proceedings  ;  and  amen- 
able to  the  laws.  When  a  man's  credit  is  firmly  esta- 
blished he  will  have  occasions  to  be  answerable  for 
those  in  less  flotnrishing  circumstances :  every  one  be- 
comes responsible  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the 
confidence  which  is  reposed  in  his  judgement  and  m- 
t^rity :  we  are  all  accountable  beings,  either  to  one 
another,  or  at  least  to  the  great  Judge  of  all ;  when  a 
man  sincerely  wishes  to  do  right,  he  will  have  no 
objection  to  be  am,enable  to  the  laws  of  his  country. 

An  honest  man  will  not  make  himself  answerable 
for  any  thing  which  it  is  above  his  ability  to  fulfil ; 
*  That  he  might  render  the  execution  of  justice  strict 
and  regular,  Alfred  divided  all  England  into  coimties, 
these  counties  he  subdivided  into  hundreds,  and  the 
himdreds  into  tithings.  Every  householder  was  an- 
swerable for  the  behaviour  of  -his  family  and  his 
slaves,  and  even  of  his  guests  if  they  hved  above 
three  days  in  his  house.'  ^uhe.  A  prudent  man  will 
avoid  a  too  heavy  responsibility ;  '  As  a  person's  re- 
sponsibility bears  respect  to  his  reason,  so  do  human 
punishments  bear  respect  to  his  responsibility ;  infants 
and  boys  are  chastised  by  the  hand  of  the  parent  or 
the  master ;  rational  adults  are  amenable  to  the  laws.' 
CuMBEBLAND.  An  Upright  man  never  refuses  to  be 
accountable  to  any  who  are  invested  with  proper  au- 
thority ;  '  We  know  that  we  are  the  subjects  of  a 
Supreme  R^hteous  Governor,  to  whom  we  are 
accountable  tot  our  conduct.'  Blaib.  A  conscientious 
man  makes  himself  amenable  to  the  wise  regulations 
of  society.  

FENCE,  GUARD,  SECURITY. 

Fence,  from  the  Latin  fendo  to  fend  or  keep  off, 
serves  to  prevent  the  attack  of  an  external  enemy ; 
guard,  which  is  but  a  variety  ofward,  from  the  old  Ger- 
man wahren  to  look  to,  and  wachen  to  watch,  signifies 
that  which  keeps  from  any  danger ;  security  implies, 
that  which  secures  or  prevents  mjury,  mischief,  and 
loss. 

The  fence  in  the  proper  sense  is  an  inanimate, 
object ;  the  guard  is  a  living  agent ;  the  former  is  of 
permanent  utility,  the  latter  acts  to  a  partial  extent : 
in  the  figurative  sense  they  retain  the  same  distinction. 
Modesty  is  a  fence  to  a  woman's  virtue ;  the  love  of 
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the  suWect  is  the  monarch's  ffreatest  safeguard.  There 
are  prejudices  which  favor  religion  and  subordination, 
that  act  &R  fences  against  the  introduction  of  licentious 
principles  into  the  juvenile  or  unenlightened  mind; 
'  Whatever  disregard  certain  modem  refiners  of  mo- 
rality maj  attempt  to  throw  on  all  the  instituted  means 
of  public  religion,  they  must  in  their  lowest  view  be 
considered  as  the  out-guards  and  fences  of  virtuous 
conduct.''  Blaib.  A  proper  sense  of  an  over-ruling 
providence  will  serve  as  a  guard  to  prevent  the  admis- 
sion of  improper  thoughts ;  '  Let  the  heart  be  either 
wounded  by  sore  distress,  or  agitated  by  violent  emo- 
tions :  and  you  shall  presently  see  that  virtue  without 
religion  is  inadequate  to  the  government  of  life.  It 
is  destitute  of  its  proper  ^am,  of  its  firmest  support, 
of  its  chief  encouragement.'  Blaik.  The  guard  only 
stands  at  the  entrance,  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  evil : 
the  security  stops  up  all  the  avenues,  it  locks  up  with 
firmness.  A  guard  serves  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
every  thing  that  may  have  an  evil  intention  or  tend- 
ency: the  security  rather  secures  the  possession  of 
what  one  has,  and  prevents  a  loss.  A  king  has  a 
guard  about  his  person  to  keep  o£P  all  violence.  The 
security  may  either  secure  agamst  the  loss  o£  property 
or  against  the  loss  of  any  external  advantage  or  moral 
benefit ;  <  The  Romans  do  not  seera  to  have  known 
the  secret  of  paper  money  or  securities  upon  mort- 
gages.'  Aebuthnot. 


DEPOSIT,  PLEDGE,  SECURITY. 

Deposit  is  a  general  term  from  the  Ladn  depoeiius, 
participle  otdepono  to  lay  down,  or  put  into  the  hands 
of  another,  signifying  that  which  is  laid  down  or 
given  in  charge,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  petformance  of 
an  engagement;  pledge,  cornea  jHrobably  from  pHoo, 
signifying  what  engages  by  a  tie  or  envelope ;  security 
signifies  that  which  makes  secure. 

The  deposit  has  most  regard  to  the  confidence  we 
place  in  another ;  the  pledge  has  most  regard  to  the 
security  we  give  for  ourselves ;  security  is  a  species  of 
pledge.  A  deposit  is  always  voluntarily  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  indifFerent  person ;  ^pledge  and  security  sae 
required  from  the  parties  who  are  interested.  A  person 
may  make  a  deposit  for  purposes  of  charity. or  conve- 
nience ;  he  gives  a  pledge  or  security  for  a  temporary 
accommodation,  or  the  relief  (^  a  necessity.  Money 
is  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  in  order  to  execute 
a  commission :  a  pledge  is  given  as  an  equivalent  for 
that  which  has  been  received :  a  security  is  given  by 
way  of  security  for  the  performance. 

A  deposit  may  often  serve  the  purpose  of  a  secu- 
rity ;  but  it  need  not  contain  any  thing  so  binding  as 
either  a  pledge  or  a  security ;  both  of  which  involve  a 
loss  on  the  non-fulfilment  of  a  certain  contract.  A 
pledge  is  given  for  matters  purely  personal ;  a  security 
is  «ven  in  behalf  of  another. 

Deposits  are  always  transportable  articles,  consist- 
ing either  of  money,  papers,  jewels,  or  other  valua- 
bles :  a  pledge  is  seldom  pecuniary,  but  it  is  always 


some  article  of  positive  value,  as  estates,  furniture, 
and  the  like,  ^ven  at  the  moment  of  forming  the 
Contract :  a  security  is  always  pecuniary,  but  it  dflen 
consists  of  a  promise,  and  not  of  any  immediate  resig- 
nation of  one's  property.  Deposits  are  made  and 
securities  given  by  the  wealthy ;  pledges  are  com- 
monly given  by  those  who  are  in  distress. 

These  words  bear  a  similar  distinction  in  the  figu- 
rative application ;  '  It  is  without  reason  we  praise  the 
wisdom  of  our  constitution,  in  putting  under  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  crown  the  awful  trust  of  war  and  peace, 
if  the  ministers  of  the  crown  virtually  return  it  ^un 
into  our  hands.  The  trust  was  placed  there  as  a 
sacred  deposit,  to  secure  us  against  popular  rashness 
in  plimging  into  wars.'    Bdbke. 

These  garments  once  were  his,  and  left  to  me. 
The  pledget  of  his  promised  loyalty.    Dbydbk. 

<  It  is  possible  for  a  man,  who  hath  the  appearance  of 
religion,  to  be  wicked  and  an  hypocrite ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  man  who  openly  aeclares  against  reli- 
ion,  to  give  any  reasonable  security  that  ne  will  not 
false  and  cruel.'  Swift. 


£' 


EARNEST,  PLEDGE. 


In  the  proper  sense,  the  earnest  (v.  Eager)  is  given 
as  a  token  of^  our  being  in  earnest  in  the  promise  we 
have  made ;  the  pledge,  in  all  probability  from  plico 
to  fold  or  implicate,  si^iifies  a  security  ny  which  we 
are  engaged  to  indemnify  for  a  loss. 

The  earnest  has  regard  to  the  confidence  inspired ; 
^e  pledge  has  regard  to  the  bond  or  tie  produced: 
when  a  contract  is  only  verbally  formed,  it  is  usual  to 
give  earnest ;  whenever  money  is  advanced,  it  is  com- 
mon to  give  a  pledge. 

In  the  figurative  applicaUon  the  terms  bear  the 
same  analogy :  a  man  of  genius  sometimes,  though 
not  always,  gives  an  earnest  in  youth  of  his  ^ture 
greatness ; 

Nature  has  wore  Into  the  human  mind 
This  anxious  care  for  names  we  leave  behind, 
T'  extend  our  narrow  views  beyond  the  tomb. 
And  give  an  eamett  of  a  Hfe  to  come.    Jenyms. 

Children  are  the  dearest  pledges  of  affection  betweeni 
parents ; 

Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night. 

If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 

Sure  pledge  of  day  that  crown'st  the  smiling  mom. 

With  thy  bright  circlet  praise  him  in  thy  sphere. 

MiLTOlf. 


TO  APPOINT,  ORDER,   PRESCRIBE, 
ORDAIN. 

To  ajjpoinf  (v.  JUot)  is  either  the  act  of  an  equal 
or  superior :  we  appoint  a  meeting  with  any  one  at  a 
given  time  and  place ;  a  king  appoints  his  ministers. 
To  order,  in  French  ordre,  Latin  ordino  to  arrange, 
dispose,  ordo  order,  Greek  opxps  a  row  of  trees,  which 
is  tne  symbol  of  order,  is  the  act  (^  one  invested  with 
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a  -pardftl  authority :  a  cxiBtomer  orders  a  commodi^ 
from  his  tradesman :  a  master  ^ves  his  orders  to  his 
servant.  To  prescribe,  in  Latin  prescribo,  com- 
pounded of  pre  before,  and  scribo  to  write,  signifying 
to  draw  a  line  for  a  person,  is  the  act  of  one  who  is 
superior  by  virtue  of  bis  knowledge :  a  physician  pre^ 
xribea  to  his  patient.  To  ordain,  which  is  a  varia- 
tion cX  order,  is  an  act  emanating  from  the  highest 
authority :  longs  and  councils  ordain ;  but  their  ordi- 
naries must  be  conformable  to  what  is  ordained  by 
the  Divine  Being. 

Appointments  are  made  for  the  convenience  of  indi- 
viduals or  cmnmunities ;  but  they  may  be  altered  or 
annulled  at  the  pleasure  of  the  contracting  parties ; 

'  M^esUc  months 
Set  out  with  him  to  their  ajfointtd  race.    Dstdiii. 

Orders  are  dictated  by  the  superior  only,  but  they 
presuppose  a  discretionary  obligation  on  the  part  of 
ibii  iomvidual  to  whom  they  are  given ;  '  Upon  this 
new  fiigbt  an  order  was  made  by  both  Houses  for  dis- 
anniog  all  papists.'  Clabendok.  Prescriptions  8r« 
binding  on  none  but  such  as  voluntarily  tidmit  their 
authority ;  '  It  will  be  found  a  work  of  no  small  diffi- 
culty, to  dispossess  a  vice  from  that  heart,  where  long 
possession  begins  to  ^lead  prescription.''  South. 
Ordinances  leave  no  choice  to  those  on  whom  they  are 
imposed  to  accept  or  reject  them :  the  ordinances 
of  man  are  not  less  binding  than  those  of  God,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  expressly  contradict  the  Divine 
law ;  '  It  scemeth  hard  to  plant  any  sound  ordinance, 
or  reduce  them  (the  Irish)  to  a  civil  government; 
since  all  their  ill  customs  are  permitted  unto  them.' 
Spjenseb. 

Appointments  are  kept,  orders  executed  or  obeyed, 
prescriptions  followed,  ordinances  submitted  to.  It 
IS  a  point  of  poUteness  or  honor,  if  not  of  direct  moral 
obligation,  to  keep  the  appointments  which  we  have 
made.  Interest  inll  lead  men  to  execute  the  orders 
which  they  receive  in  the  course  of  business :  duty 
obliges  them  to  obey  thg  orders  of  their  superiors.  It 
is  a  nice  matter  to  prescribe  to  another  without  hurt- 
ing his  pride :  this  principle  leads  men  often  to  regard 
the  counsels  of  their  best  friends  as  prescriptions: 
with  children  it  is  an  unque8tion.-ible  duty  to  follow 
the  prescriptions  of  those  whose  age,  station,  or  ex- 
perience, authorize  them  to  prescribe  t  '  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  in  his  Essay  upon  Health,  has  not  thought  it 
improper  to  prescribe  to  his  reader  a  poem  or  a  pro- 
spect, where  ne  particularly  dissuades  him  from  knotty 
and  subtle  disquisitions.'  Addisok.  God  has  ordained 
all  things  for  our  good ;  it  rests  with  ourselves  to  sub- 
mit to  ms  ordinances  and  be  happy ;  '  It  was  perhaps 
ordai)ted  by  Providence  to  hinder  us  from  tyrannizing 
over  (HM  another,  th^t  no  individual  should  be  of  such 
importance  as  to  cause  by  his  retirement  or  death  any 
chasm  in  the  world.'  Johnson.  Sometimes  the  word 
order  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  direct  and  regulate,  which 
bring?  it  still  nearer  to  the  word  ordain.  God  is  said 
to  ordain,  as  an  act  of  pownr ;  he  is  said  to  order,  as 
an  act  <^  wisdom  t  '  The  whole  coarse  of  things  is  so 


ordered,  that  we  neither  by  an  irregular  and  precipi- 
tate education  become  men  too  soon ;  nor  by  a  fond 
and  trifling  indulgence  be  sufiPered  to  continue  children 
for  ever.'  Bi:.aib. 


TO  DICTATE,   PRESCRIBE. 

Dictate,  from  the  Latin  dictatus  and  dictum  a 
word,  signifies  to  make  a  word  for  another ;  and  pre- 
scribe literally  signifies  to  write  down  for  another 
(o.  To  appoint),  m  which  sense  the  former  of  these 
terms  is  used  technically  for  a  principal  who  gets  his 
secretary  to  write  down  his  words  as  he  utters  them ; 
and  the  latter  for  a  physician  who  writes  down  for  his 
patient  what  he  wishes  him  to  take  as  a  remedy. 
They  are  used  figuratively  for  a  species  of  counsel 
given  by  a  superior :  to  dictate  is  however  a  greater 
exercise  of  authority  than  to  prescribe. 

To  dictate  mnovaits  even  to  more  than  to  command ; 
it  signifies  commanding  with  a  tone  of  unwarrantable 
authority,  or  still  oftener  a  species  of  commanding  by 
those  who  have  no  right  to  command ;  it  is  therefore 
mostly  taken  in  a  bad  sense.  To  prescribe  partakes 
altogether  of  the  nature  of  counsel,  and  nothing  of 
command ;  it  serves  as  a  rule  to  the  person  prescribed, 
and  is  justified  by  the  superior  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  the  person  prescribing ;  it  is  therefore  always  taken 
in  an  mdifferent  or  a  good  sense.  He  who  dictates 
speaks  with  an  adventitious  authority ;  be  who  pre- 
scribes  has  the  sanction  of  reason- 
To  dictate  implies  an  entire  subserviency  in  the 
person  dictated  to  :  to  prescribe  carries  its  own  weight 
with  it  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  prescribed.  Upstarts 
are  ready  to  dictate  even,  to  their  superiors  on  every 
occasion  that  offers ;  *  The  physician  and  divine  are 
often  heard  to  dictate  in  private  company  with  the 
same  authority  which  they  exercise  over  their  patients 
and  disciples.'  Budgell.  Modest  people  are  often 
fearful  of  giving  advice  lest  they  should  be  suspected 
of  prescribing;  *  In  the  form  which  is  prescribed  to 
us  (the  Lord's  Prayer),  we  only  pray  for  that  happi- 
ness which  is  our  chief  good,  and  the  great  end  of 
our  existence,  when  we  petition  the  Supreme  for  the 
coming  c^  his  kingdom.'  Addison. 


DICTATE,  SUGGESTION. 

Dictate  signifies  the  thing  dictated,  and  has  an  im- 
perative sense  as  in  the  former  case  (w.  To  dictate) , 
suggestion  signifies  the  thing  suggested,  and  conveys 
the  idea  of  being  secretly  or  in  a  gentle  manner  pro-, 
posed. 

The  dictate  comes  from  the  conscience,  the  reason, 
or  the  passion ;  suggestions  spring  from  die  mind,  the 
will,  or  the  desire.  Dictate  is  taken  either  in  a  good 
or  bad  sense ;  suggestion  mostly  in  a  bad  sense.  It 
is  the  part  of  a  Christian  at  all  times  to  hsteu  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience :  it  is  the  characteristic  of  a 
weak  nind  to  fi)llow  the  stiggestions  of  envy.    A  man 
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renounces  the  character  of  a  rational  being  who  yields 
to  the  dictates  of  passion ;  '  When  the  dictates  of 
honor  are  contrary  to  those  of  relidon  and  equity, 
they  are  the  greatest  depravations  of  human  nature.' 
Addison.  Whoever  does  not  resist  the  suggestions 
of  his  own  evil  mind  is  very  far  gone  in  corruption, 
and  will  never  be  able  to  bear  up  long  against  tempta- 
tion ;  '  Did  not  conscience  suggest  Uaa  natural  rela- 
tion between  g\iilt  and  punishment ;  the  mere  prin- 
ciple of  approbation  or  disapprobation,  with  respect  to 
moral  conduct,  would  prove  of  small  efficacy.'  Blair. 
Dictate  is  employed  only  for  what  passes  inwardlv ; 
suggestion  may  be  used  for  any  action  on  the  mind  by 
external  objects.  No  man  will  err  essentially  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  who  is  guided  by  the  dic- 
tates of  plain  sense.  It  is  the  lot  of  sinful  mortals  to 
be  drawn  to  evil  by  the  suggestions  of  Satan  as  well 
88  their  own  evil  inclinations. 


A  master  gives  his  orders,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
servant  to  execute ; 


COMMAND,  ORDER,  INJUNCTION, 
PRECEPT,  MANDATE. 

Command,  compoimded  of  com  and  mando,  manu 
do,  or  dare  in  manus  to  give  into  the  hand,  signifies 
giving  or  appointing  as  a  task ;  a  command  is  impe- 
rative ;  it  is  the  strongest  exercise  of  authority :  order, 
which  in  the  extended  sense  of  regularity,  implies 
what  is  done  in  the  way  of  order,  or  for  the  saEe  of 
regularity ;  an  order  is  instructive ;  it  is  an  expression 
of  the  wishes :  injunction,  in  French  injunction,  from 
in  and  jungo,  signifies  literally  to  join  or  bring  close 
to;  figiiratively  to  impress  on  the  nund ;  an  injunction 
is  decisive ;  it  is  a  greater  exercise  of  authority  than 
order,  and  less  than  command:  precept,  in  French 
pricepte,  Latin  prceceptum,  participle  of  preecipio, 
compounded  of  prce  and  capio  to  put  or  lay  before, 
sigmfies  the  thing  proposed  to  the  mind;  a  precept 
is  a  moral  law ;  it  is  binding  on  the  conscience.  The 
three  former  of  these  are  personal  in  their  application ; 
the  latter  is  general :  a  command,  an  order,  and  an 
injunction,  must  be  addressed  to  some  particular  in- 
dividual ;  a  precept  is  addressed  to  all. 

Command  and  order  exclusively  flow  from  the  will 
of  the  speaker  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life ;  in- 
junction has  more  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  person 
addressed ;  precept  is  altogether  founded  on  the  moral 
obligations  of  men  to  each  other.  A  command  is  just 
or  unjust ;  an  order  is  prudent  or  imprudent ;  an  in- 
junction is  mild  or  severe;  a  precept  is  general  or 
particular. 

Command  and  order  are  affirmadve ;  injunction  or 
precept  are  either  affirmative  or  negative:  the  com- 
mand and  the  order  oblige  us  to  do  a  thing;  the 
injunction  and  precept  oblige  us  to  do  it,  or  leave  it 
undone.  A  sovereign  issues  his  commands,  which  the 
well-being  of  society  requires  to  be  instantly  obeyed ; 

'Tis  Heav'n  eommtmd*  me,  and  you  urge  in  vain : 

Had  any  mortal  voice  th'  iTijuncHm  laid. 

Nor  augur,  seer,  or  priest,  had  been  obey'd.    Pofb. 


A  stepdame  too  I  liave,  a  cursed  slie, 

Who  rules  my  henpeck'd  sire,  and  orders  me. 


Tliis  done,  ^neas  orders  for  the  close. 
The  strife  of  archers  with  contending  bows. 


Dbydek. 
Deydbn. 


A  father  lays  an  injunction  on  his  children,  which 
they  with  filial  regard  ought  to  endeavour  to  follow ; 
'  The  duties  which  religion  enjoins  us  to  perform 
towards  God  are  those  wUch  have  oftenest  furnished 
matter  to  the  scoffs  of  the  licentious.''  Blaib.  The 
moralist  lays  down  his  precepts,  which  every  rational 
creature  is  called  upon  to  practise ; 

We  say  not  that  these  ills  from  virtue  flow ; 
Did  her  wise  precepts  rule  the  world,  we  know 
The  golden  ages  would  again  begin.    Jenyns. 

Mandate,  in  Latin  mandatum,  participle  of  man- 
do,  has  the  same  original  meaning  as  command,  but 
is  employed  to  denote  a  command  given  by  public 
authority ;  whence  the  commands  of  princes,  or  the 
commands  of  the  church,  are  properly  denominated 
mandates ;  '  The  necessities  ot  the  times  cast  the 
power  of  the  three  estates  upon  himself,  that  his  man- 
dates should  pass  for  laws,  whereby  he  laid  what 
taxes  he  pleased.''  Howell. 


COMMANDING,  IMPERATIVE,  IMPE- 
RIOUS, AUTHORITATIVE. 

Commanding,  which  signifies  having  the  force  of  a 
command  (v.  To  command),  is  either  good  or  bad 
according  to  circumstances;  a  commanding  voice  is 
necessary  for  one  who  has  to  command ;  but  a  com- 
manding.tir  is  offensive  when  it  is  affected; 

Oh !  that  my  tongue  had  every  grace  of  speech. 
Great  and  commanding  as  the  breath  of  icings.    Rows. 

Imperative,  &om  impero,  to  command,  signifydng 
simply  in  the  imperative  mood,  is  applied  to  things, 
and  used  in  an  indifferent  sense;  imperious,  which 
signifies  literally  in  the  tone  or  way  of  command,  is 
used  for  persons  or  things  in  the  bad  sense:  any 
direction  is  imperative  which  comes  in  the  shape  of  a 
command,  and  circumstances  are  likewise  imperative, 
which  act  with  the  force  of  a  command ;  '  Quitting 
the  dry  imperative  style  of  an  act  of  Parliament  he 
(Lord  Somers)  makes  the  Lords  and  Commons  fall  to 
a  pious  legislative  ejaculation.''  Bckke.  Persons  are 
imperious  who  exercise  their  power  oppressively  ; 

Fear  not,  that  I  shall  watch,  with  senrfle  shame, 
Th'  imperious  looks  of  some  proud  Grecian  dame. 

DarsEK. 

In  this  manner  imderlings  in  office  are  imperious  ,- 
necessity  is  imperious  when  it  leaves  us  no  choice  in 
our  conduct.  Authoritative,  which  signifies  having 
authority,  or  in  the  way  of  authority,  is  mostly  applied 
to  persons  or  things  personal  in  the  good  sense  only ; 
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migistratM  sre  cdDed  upon  to  aasume  aa  authoritative 
tar  when  they  meet  with  tmj  lenstance ;  <  Authori- 
tatioe  instructions,  mandates  issued,  which  the  member 
(of  PariiuMnt)  is  fceand  bimdly  and  imj^idy  to  vote 
sad  aigoe  for,  thoagh  eratrary  to  the  clearest  con- 
vielio)i  of  his  judgment  and  conscience ;  these  we 
tliiB^  ottcriy  Hn£aown  to  the  laws  of  this  land.* 

Bu&XE. 


xestrainC  CirMBtsau^>n>.  As  the  petC)r  «aB  of  safe- 
rioritr  here  described  are  most  oonraon  among  the 
uncultiyated  part  of  mankind,  we  may  say  that  the 
imperioTM  temper  shows  itsdf  ^ecidiarly  in  the 
domestic  drcle;  that  the  lordly  air  ahows  itself  in 
public ;  that  the  domineering  tone  is  most  remaikaUe 
in  die  kitdien;  and  the  overbearing  behsriour  in 
Tillages. 


IMPERIOUS,  LORDLY,  DOMINEERING, 
OVERBEARING. 

All  Aese  epithets  imply  aatmseemly  exercise  or 
afiectttion  of  power  or  superiority.  Imperiotu,  from 
impero  to  command,  characterizes  dther  me  disposition 
to  command  wiAout  adequate  authority,  or  to  convey 
one^s  commands  in  an  onennve  manner :  lordly,  «g- 
mfyii^  Hke  a  iord,  characterizes  the  manner  of  acting 
the  lord:  and  domirteering,  from  dominus  a  lord, 
-denotes  the  manner  of  rulii^  like  a  lord,  or  rather  of 
attemptii^  to  rule:  benoe  a  per8on''8  temper  or  his 
tone  is  denominated  imperiotts ;  his  air  or  deportmrat 
is  lordly ;  his  tone  is  domineering.  A  woman  of  an 
imperiotM  temper  commands  in  order  to  be  obeyed : 
she  commands  with  an  imperious  tone  in  order  to 
enforce  obedience ;  <  He  is  an  imperioua  dictator  of 
the  principles  of  vice,  and  impatient  of  all  contradic- 
tion/ More.  A  person  assumes  a  lordly  air  in  order 
to  display  his  own  importance :  he  gives  orders  in  a 
donuneering  tone  in  order  to  make  others  feel  their 
inferiori^.  There  is  always  something  offensive  in 
imperiouaneM ;  there  b  fTequently  sometning  ludicrous 
in  that  which  is  lordly ;  and  a  mixture  of  the  ludicrous 
and  offensive  in  that  which  is  domineering:  the  lordly 
is  an  affectation  of  grandeur  where  there  are  the  fewest 
pretensions; 

Lords  are  brdUest  in  their  wine.    Miltok. 

The  domineering  is  an  affectation  of  authority  where 
it  least  exists ;  '  He  who  has  sunk  so  far  below  himself 
as  to  have  given  up  his  assent  to  a  domineering  error 
is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  trampled  on.'  South. 
Lordly  is  applied  even  to  the  brutes  who  set  them- 
selves up  above  those  of  their  kind ;  domineering  is 
applied  to  servants  and  ignorant  people,  who  have  the 
opportunity  of  commanding  without  knowing  how  to 
command.  A  turkey  cock  struts  about  the  yard  in  a 
hrdiy  style :  an  upper  servant  domineers  over  all  that 
are  under  him. 

The  first  three  of  these  terms  are  employed  for  such 
as  are  invested  with  some  sort  of  power,  or  endowed 
wiA  some  sort  (^superiority,  however  trifling;  but 
overbearing  is  employed  for  men  in  the  general  rela- 
tioos  of  society,  whether  superiors  or  equals.  A  man 
of  an  imperioua  temper  and  some  talent  will  frequently 
be  so  overbearing  in  the  assemblies  of  his  equals  as 
to  awe  the  rest  into  silence,  and  carry  every  measure  of 
his  own  without  contradiction;  '  I  reflected  within 
ttyself  how  much  society  would  sufler  if  such  insolent 
overbearing  characters  «s  Leontine  were  not  held  in 


TO  COMMISSION,  AUTHORIZE, 
EMPOWER. 

Commiaeion,  from  oommt^,  signifies  the  act  (^  com- 
mitHng,  or  putting  into  the  hands  of  another;  to 
authorisse  si^iifies  to  give  authority  ;  to  empower,  to 
put  in  possession  of  the  power  to  do  any  dung. 

The  idea  of  transferring  some  business  to  another 
is  common  to  these  terms ;  the  circurastances  under 
which  this  is  performed  constitute  the  difference.  We 
eommisaion  in  ordinary  cases ;  we  authorize  and  em- 
power  in  extraordioaiy  cases.  We  commiaaion  in 
matters  where  our  own  will  and  convenience  are  caa- 
cemed ;  we  mtthorixe  in  matters  where  our  personal 
authority  is  requisite;  and  we  empower  in  matters 
where  the  authority  of  the  law  is  re<|uired.  A  oom- 
miaaioru  is  given  by  the  bare  commumcation  of  one's 
wishes ;  we  authorise  by  a  positive  and  formal  decla- 
ration to  that  intent ;  we  empower  by  the  transfer  of 
some  legal  document.  A  person  is  commisaioned  to 
make  a  purchase ; 

Commission' d  in  alternate  watch  they  stand. 
The  gun's  bright  portals  and  the  skies  command. 

Pori. 

One  is  authorized  to  communicate  what  has  been  en- 
trusted to  him  as  a  secret,  or  people  are  authorized  to 
act  any  given  part ;  '  A  more  decisive  proof  cannot 
be  given  of  the  full  conviction  of  the  British  nation 
that  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  did  not  authorize 
them  to  elect  Kings  at  pleasure,  than  their  continuing 
to  adopt  a  plan  of  hereditary  Protestant  succession  in 
the  old  line.'  Burke.  One  is  empowered  to  receive 
money ; 

Empower'd  the  wrath  of  gods  and  men  to  tame. 
E'en  Jove  rever'd  the  venerable  dame.    Pope. 

When  commiaaiona  pass  between  equals,  the  per- 
formance of  them  is  an  act  of  civility ;  but  they  are 
frequently  given  by  sovereigns  to  their  subjects ; 
authorizing  and  empowering  are  as  often  directed  to 
inferiors,  they  are  frequently  acts  of  justice  and  neces- 
sity. Judges  and  ambassadors  receive  commiaaiona 
from  their  prince ;  '  Princes  do  not  use  to  send  their 
viceroys  unfurnished  with  patents  clearly  signifying 
their  commiasion.''  South.  Servants  and  sub<wdinate 
persons  are  sometimes  authorized  to  act  in  the  nam« 
of  their  employers ;  magistrates  empower  the  officers 
of  justice  to  apprehend  individuals  or  enter  houses. 
We  are  comnmaioned  by  persons  only ;  we  are  a«- 
thorized  sometimes  by  ciicomstances ;  we  are  em- 
powered by  law. 
2  A 
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INFLUENCE,  AUTHORITY,  ASCENDANCY 
OR  ASCENDANT,  SWAY. 

Influence,  firom  the  Latin  imfhto  to  flow  in  upon  or 
cause  to  flow  in  upon,  signifies  the  power  of  acting  on 
an  object  so  as  to  direct  or  move  it;  authority,  m 
Latin  auctoritaa,  from  atictor.  the  author  or  prime 
mover  of  a  thing,  signifies  that  power  which  is  vested 
in  the  prime  mover ;  ascendancy  or  ascendant,  from 
ascend,  signifies  having  the  upper  hand ;  sway,  like 
our  word  swing  and  the  German  schtoeben,  comes  in 
aU  probability  from  the  Hebrew  ni  to  move,  rignifying 
also  the  power  to  move  an  object. 

These  terms  imply  power,  under  difierent  circum- 
stances :  influence  is  altogether  unconnected  with  any 
right  to  direct ;  authority  includes  the  idea  of  right 
necessarily :  superiority  of  rank,  talent,  or  property, 
personal  attachment,  and  a  variety  of  drcumstances 
give  influence ;  it  commonly  acts  by  persuasion,  and 
employs  engaging  manners,  so  as  to  determine  in  favor 
of  what  is  proposed:  superior  wisdom,  age,  oflice, 
and  relation,  give  authority ;  it  determines  o£  itself, 
and  requires  no  collateral  aid :  ascendancy  and  sway 
are  modes  of  influence,  differing  only  in  degree ;  they 
both  imply  an  excessive  and  improper  degree  of  influ- 
ence over  the  mind,  independent  of  reason ;  the  former 
is,  however,  more  gradual  in  its  process,  and  conse- 
quently more  confirmed  in  its  nature ;  the  latter  may 
be  only  temporary,  but  may  be  more  violent.  A  person 
employs  many  arts,  and  for  a  length  of  time,  to  giun 
the  ascendancy  ,■  but  he  exerts  a  sway  by  a  violent 
stretch  of  power.  It  b  of  great  importance  for  those 
who  have  ir^uence,  to  conduct  themselves  consistently 
with  their  rank  and  station ;  '  The  itMuence  of  France 
as  a  republick  is  equal  to  a  war.'  Burke.  Men  are 
apt  to  regard  the  warnings  and  admonitions  of  a  true 
friend  as  an  odious  assumption  of  authority; 
*  Without  the  force  of  authority  the  power  of  soldiers 
grows  pernicious  to  their  master.^  Temple.  Some 
men  volimtarily  give  themselves  up  to  the  ascendancy 
which  a  valet  or  a  mistress  has  gained  over  them, 
whilst  the  latter  exert  the  most  unwarrantable  sway  to 
serve  their  own  interested  and  vicious  purposes ;  '  By 
the  ascendant  he  had  in  his  understanding,  and  the 
dexterity  of  his  nature,  he  could  persuade  him  very 
much.^  Clarendon.  •  France,  since  her  revolution, 
is  under  the  sway  of  a  sect  whose  leaders,  at  one 
stroke,  have  demolished  the  whole  body  of  jurispru- 
dence.'' Burke. 

Irtfluence  and  ascendancy  are  said  likewise  of  things 
as  well  as  persons :  true  rel^ion  will  have  an  influence 
not  only  on  the  outward  conduct  of  a  man,  out  the 
inward  aflcctions  of  his  heart ;  '  Religion  hath  so  great 
an  influence  upon  the  felicity  of  man,  that  it  ought 
to  be  upheld,  not  only  out  of  a  dread  of  divine  venge- 
Ance  in  another  world,  but  out  of  regard  to  temporal 
prosperity.'  Tillotson.  That  man  is  truly  happy  in 
.whose  mind  rdigion  has  the  ascendancy  over  every  other 
.principle ;  '  If  you  allow  any  passion,  even  though  it 
be  esteemed  innocent,  to  acquire  an  absolute  ascertdant, 
your  inward  peace  will  be  impaired.''  Blair. 


POWER,  STRENGTH,  FORCE,  AUTHO- 
RITY, DOMINION. 

Power,  in  French  pouvoir,  comes  (torn  the  Latin 
possum  to  be  able;  strength  denotes  the  abstract 
quality  of  strong ;  authority  ngnifies  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  article ;  dominion  from  dotnmus  a  lord, 
signifies  the  power  of  a  lord  or  the  exercise. of  tfiat 
power ;  force,  from  the  Latin  forHs  strong,  signifies 
the  abstract  quality  of  strength. 

Power  is  the  generic  and  universal  term,  compre- 
hending in  it  that  simple  principle  of  nature  which 
exists  in  all  subjects.  Strength  and  force  are  modes 
of  power.  These  terms  are  all  used  either  in  a  phy- 
sical or  moral  apphcation.  Power  in  the  physiad 
sense  respects  whatever  causes  motion ;  '  Observing  in 
ourselves  that  we  can  at  pleasure  move  several  parts  of 
our  bodies,  which  were  at  rest ;  the  effects  also  that 
natiiral  bodies  are  able  to  produce  in  one  another, 
occurring  every  moment  to  our  senses,  we  both  these 
ways  get  the  idea  of  power.''  Locke.  Strength  re- 
spects that  species  of  power  that  lies  in  the  vital  and 
muscular  parts  of  the  body ; 

Not  founded  on  the  brittle  «f  reng^  of  bones.    Milton. 

Strength,  therefore,  is  internal,  and  depends  upon  the 
internal  organization  of  the  frame;  power,  on  the 
external  circumstances.  A  man  may  have  strength 
to  move,  but  not  the  power  if  he  be  bound  with  cords. 
Our  strength  is  proportioned  to  the  health  of  the  body, 
and  the  firmness  of  its  make ;  our  power  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  help  of  instruments. 

Power  may  be  exerted  or  otherwise ;  force  is  power 
exerted,  or  active ;  bodies  have  a  power  of  resistance 
while  in  a  state  of  rest,  but  they  are  moved  by  a 
certain  force  from  other  bodies ; 


A  ship  which  hath  struck  sail,  doth  run. 
By  jirce  of  that  force  which  before  it  won. 


DOKME. 


The  word  power  is  used  technically  for  the  moving 
force ;  '  By  understanding  the  true  difference  betwixt 
the  weight  and  the  power,  a  man  may  add  such  a 
fitting  supplement  to  the  strength  of  the  power,  that 
it  shall  move  any  conceivable  weight,  though  it  should 
never  so  much  exceed  that  force  which  the  power  is 
naturally  endowed  with.'  Wilkins. 

In  a  moral  acceptation  power,  strength,  and  force, 
may  be  applied  to  the  same  objects  with  a  similar  div 
tinction,  thus  we  may  speak  of  the  power  of  language 
generally,  the  strength  of  a  person's  expressions  to 
convey  the  state  of  his  own  mind ;  and  the  force  of 
terms  as  to  their,  extent  of  meaning  and  fitness  to 
convey  the  ideas  of  those  who  use  them.  In  this  case 
it  is  evident  that  strength  smi  force  are  here  employed 
as  particular  properties,  but  strength  is  the  power 
actually  exerted,  and  force  the  power  which  may  be 
exerted. 

Power  is  either  public  or  private,  which  brings  it  in 
alliance  with  authority.  Civil  power  includes  in  it 
all  that  which  enables  us  to  have  any  influence  or 
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control  over  the  actitnu,  persons,  property,  &c.  of 
others; 

Hence  thou  shall  prove  my  mifht,  and  cune  the  hotir. 
Thou  atoodst  a  rival  of  imperial  jxno'r.    Pofi. 

Aitthoriiy  is  confined  to  that  spedes  of  power  which 
is  derived  from  some  legitimate  source ;  '  Power  arising 
firom  strength  is  always  in  those  who  are  governed 
who  are  many ;  but  aitthoriiy  arising  from  opinion  is 
in  those  who  govern,  who  are  few.^  Temple.  Power 
exists  independently  of  all  right ;  authority  is  founded 
only  on  right.  A  king  has  often  the  power  to  be 
cruel,  but  he  has  never  the  authority  to  be  so.  Sub- 
jects have  somedmes  the  power  of  overturning  the 
government,  but  they  can  in  no  case  have  the  autho- 
rity. Power  may  be  abused ;  authority  may  be  ex- 
ceeded. A  sovereign  abuses  his  power,  who  exercises 
it  for  the  misery  of  his  subjects;  he  exceeds  his 
aut/unity,  if  he  deprive  them  of  any  right  firom  mere 
Clarice  or  humor. 

Power  may  be  seized  either  by  fraud  or  force; 
authority  is  derived  from  some  present  law,  or  dele- 
gated by  a  higher  power.  Despotism  is  an  assumed 
power,  it  acknowledges  no  law  but  the  will  of  the 
mdividual ;  it  is,  therefore,  exercised  by  no  authority: 
the  Sovereign  holds  his  power  by  the  law  of  Grod ; 
for  God  is  the  source  of  all  authority,  which  is  com- 
mensurate with  his  goodness,  his  power,  and  his 
wisdom:  man,  therefore,  exercises  the  Supreme  att- 
thority  over  man,  as  the  minister  of  God's  authority ; 
he  exceeds  that  authority  if  he  do  any  thing  contrary 
to  God's  will.  Subjects  have  a  delegated  authority 
whidi  they  receive  firom  a  superior;  if  they  act  for 
themselves,  without  respect  to  the  will  of  that  superior, 
they  exert  a  power  without  authority.  In  this  manner 
a  inime  minister  acts  by  the  authority  of  the  king  to 
whom  he  is  responsible.  A  minister  of  the  gospel 
performs  his  functions  by  the  authority  of  thegospel, 
as  it  is  interpreted  and  administered  by  the  Church ; 
but  when  he  acts  by  an  individual  or  particular  inter- 
pretation, it  is  a  self-assumed  power,  but  not  au- 
thority. Social  beings,  in  order  to  act  in  concert, 
must  act  by  laws  and  the  subordination  of  ranks, 
whether  in  religion  or  politics ;  and  he  who  acts  solely 
by  his  own  will,  in  oppodtion  to  the  general  consent  m 
competent  judges,  exerts  a  power,  but  is  without 
authority.  Hence  those  who  officiate  in  England  as 
miBisters  of  the  gospel,  otherwise  than  according  to 
the  form  and  discipline  of  the  Established  Chnrch,  act 
by  an  assumed  power,  which,  though  not  punishable 
by  the  laws  of  man,  must,  like  other  sins,  be  answered 
(m  at  the  bar  of  God. 

It  lies  properly  with  the  supreme  pofcer  to  grant 
privSeges,  or  take  them  away ;  but  the  same  may  be 
done  by  one  in  whom  the  authority  is  invested.  Au- 
thority in  this  sense  is  applied  to  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  life,  where  the  line  m  distinction  is  always  drawn, 
between  what  we  can  and  what  we  ought  to  do.  There 
is  power  where  we  can  or  may  act ;  mere  is  authority 
only  where  we  ought  to  act.  In  all  our  dealings  with 
cmen,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  in  every  thir^,  not 


what  we  haye  the  power  of  dmng,  but  what  we  have 
the  authority  to  do.  In  matters  of  indifference,  and 
in  what  concerns  ourselves  only,  it  is  sufficient  to  have 
the  power  to  act,  but  in  all  important  matters  we  must 
have  the  authority  of  the  divine  law :  a  man  may  hare 
tiie  power  to  read  or  leave  it  alone ;  but  he  cannot  dis- 
pose of  his  person  in  all  respects,  without  authority.  In 
what  concerns  others,  we  must  act  by  thdr  authority, 
if  we  wish  to  act  conscientiously ;  when  the  secrets  of 
another  are  confided  to  us,  we  have  the  power  to 
divulge  them,  but  not  the  authority,  unless  it  be  given 
by  him  who  entrusted  them. 

Instructors  are  invested  by  parents  with  autho- 
rity over  their  children;  and  parents  receive  thdr 
authority  from  nature,  that  is,  the  law  of  God ;  this 
paternal  authority,  according  to  the  Christian  system, 
extends  to  the  education,  but  not  to  the  destruction  of 
their  ofispring.  The  Heathens,  however,  claimed  and 
exerted  a  power  over  the  lives  of  their  children.  By 
my  superior  strength  I  may  be  enabled  to  exert  a 
power  over  a  man,  so  as  to  control  his  action ;  of  his 
own  accord  he  gives  me  authority  to  dispose  of  his 
property ;  so  in  literature,  men  a£  established  repu- 
tation, of  classical  merit,  and  known  veracity,  are 
quoted  as  authorities  in  support  of  any  position. 

Power  is  indefinite  as  to  d^ree;  one  may  have 
little  or  much  power :  dominion  is  a  positive  d^ree 
of  power.  A  monarch's  power  may  oe  limited  by 
various  circumstances;  a  despot  exercises  dominion 
over  all  his  subjects,  high  and  low.  One  is  not  said 
to  get  a  power  over  any  object,  but  to  get  an  object 
into  ones  power:  on  the  otiier  hand,  we  get  a 
dominion  over  an  object ;  thus  some  men  have  a  do- 
minion over  the  conscioices  of  others. 

And  each  of  these  must  willjperceive,  design. 

And  draw  confus'dly  in  a  difrrent  line. 

Which  then  can  claim  dominion  o'er  the  rest. 

Or  stamp  the  ruling  passion  in  the  breast.    Jintns. 


POWERFUL,  POTENT,  MIGHTY. 

Powerful,  or  full  of  power,  is  also  the  original 
meaning  o£  potent ,-  but  mighty  signifies  having  might. 
Powerful  is  applicable  to  strength  as  well  as  power : 
a  powerful  man  is  one  who  by  his  size  and  make  can 
easily  overpower  another :  and  a  powerful  person  is 
one  who  has  much  in  his  power  ;  '  It  is  certain  that 
the  senses  are  more  potcerfxil  as  the  reason  is  weak».' 
Johnson.  Potent  is  used  only  in  this  latter  sense,  in 
which  it  expresses  a  larger  extent  of  power ; 

Now,  flaming  up  the  heavens,  the  potent  sun 
Melts  into  limpid  idr  the  high  raised  clouds. 

Thomsoit. 

A  potemt  monarch  is  much  more  than  a  powerftti 
prince;  mighty  expresses  a  still  higher  d^ree  of 
power ;  might  is  power  unlimited  by  any  consideration 
or  circumstance ;  *  He  who  lives  by  a  mighty  principle 
within,  which  the  world  about  him  neither  sees  por 
understands,  he  only  ought  to  pass  for  godly.'  Somni. 
2  A  2 
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A  {pBBt  U  o^ed  mif^Uy  in  the  phyacal  sense,  and  that 
g^ua  is  sud  to  be  mighty  vhigh  takes  eTcary  thing 
within  its  gratp ;  the  Supieme  Being  is  entitled  eithw 
Omnipoteni  oi  Almighty ;  but  the  latter  term  seems 
to  cmairey  the  idea  of  boundless  extent  m(»re  forcibly 
than  the  fonaor. 


EMPIRE,  BEIGN,  DOMINION. 

Empire  in  this  case  eaaveji  the  idea  of  power,*  or 
an  exercise  of  sovereignty ;  in  this  sense  it  is  allied  to 
the  word  reign,  which,  nrom  die  verb  to  reign,  signi- 
fies the  act  of  reigning;  and  to  the  word  dominvm, 
whkb  s^^nifies  the  some  as  in  the  preceding  article. 

Empire  is  used  more  prop^y  for  people  or  na- 
tioos;  ragn  for  the  individuals  who  hold  the  power: 
hence  we  say  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  or  of  the 
Turks ;  the  reign  <n  the  Caesars  or  the  PaleologL 
The  most  glorious  epoch  of  the  empire  of  the  Babylon 
nians  is  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnenar ;  that  of  the 
empire  of  the  Persians  is  the  reign  of  Cyrus ;  that  of 
the  empire  of  the  Greeks  is  the  reign  of  Alexander ; 
that  of  the  Romans  is  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  these 
are  the  four  great  empires  foretold  by  the  prophet 
Dani^ 

All  the  epithets  applied  to  the  word  empire,  in  this 
sense,  belong  equally  to  reign;  but  all  which  are 
api^ied  to  reign  are  not  suitable  in  application  to 
empire.  We  may  speak  of  a  reign  as  long  and  glo- 
rious ;  but  not  of  an  empire  as  long  and  ^orious, 
unless  the  idea  be  expressed  paraj^astically.  The 
empire  of  the  Romans  was  of  longer  duration  thui 
that  of  the  Greeks ;  but  the  glory  of  the  latter  was 
more  brilliant,  from  the  rapidity  of  its  conquests :  the 
reign  of  King  Geoi^e  III  was  one  of  the  longest 
and  most  eventful  recorded  in  history. 

Empire  and  reign  are  both  raplied  in  the  proper 
sense  to  the  exercise  of  public  authority ; 

The  sage  historic  muse 
Should  next  conduct  us  through  the  deeps  of  time. 
Show  us  how  empire  grew,  declin'd,  and  fell. 

Thomson. 

Dominion  applies  to  the  personal  act,  whether  of  a 
sovereign  or  a  private  inmvidual :  a  sovereign  may 
have  cUmnnion  over  many  nations  by  the  force  of 
arms,  but  he  holds  his  reign  over  one  nation  by  the 
fbrce  of  law ; 

He  who,  like  a  fiather,  held  his  reign. 

So  soon  foigot,  was  wise  and  just  in  vain.  Pora. 

Hence  the  word  dgmitUon  vun,  in  the  proper  sense, 
be  applied  to  '^  power  which  ma»  exercises  over  the 
brutas,  over  inanimate  objects,  or  over  himself ;  but 
if  empire  and  reign  be  applied  to  any  thing  but  civil 
government)  or  to  nations,  it  is  only  in  the  improper 
sense :  thus  a  female  may  be  sud  to  hold  her  mapire 
ainang  hex  admirer^ ;  or  fashioiu  may  be  said  to  have 


their  reigu.  In  this  ap^eation  of  the  terras,  empire 
is  something  wide  and  all-commanding ; 

Let  great  Achilles,  to  the  gods  resign'd. 

To  reason  yield  the  empire  of  his  mind.  Pors. 

Reign  is  that  which  is  steady  and  setded ; 

The  fngid  ^one 
Where  for  lelentlesf  months  continual  nigbt 
Holds  o'er  the  glittering  waste  her  starry  reign. 

Thomson. 

Dominion  is  full  of  contrd  and  force ;  '  By  timehr 
caution  those  desires  may  be  repressed  to  which  indul- 
gence would  give  absolute  dominion^'  Johnson. 


PRINCE,  MONARCH,  SOVEREIGN, 
POTENTATE. 

Prince,  in  French  prince,  Latin  princeps,  from 
primtta,  signifies  the  chief  or  the  first  person  in  the 
nation;  monarch,  from  the  Greek  pm);  alone,  and 
dpx>i  government,  signifies  one  having  sole  authority ; 
aooermgn  is  prc^bTy  dunked  &om  auperregnum; 
potenUite,  from  potene  powerful,  signifiee  one  having 
supreme  power. 

Prince  is  the  generie  term,  the  rest  are  specific 
terms ;  every  monarch,  sovereign,  and  potentate,  is  a 
priruse,  but  not  vice  versd.  The  term  prince  is  inde- 
finite as  to  the  degree  of  power :  a  prince  may  have  a 
limited  or  despotic  power ;  but  in  its  restricted  sense 
this  title  denotes  a  smaller  degree  of  power  than  any  of 
the  other  terms:  the  term  monarch  does  not  drane 
the  extent  of  the  power,  but  simply  that  it  is  undi> 
vided  as  opposed  to  that  specie*  of  power  which  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  many :  sovereign  aad  poten- 
tate indicate  the  highest  degree  of  power;  but  die 
former  is  employed  only  as  respects  the  nation  that  is 
govoned,  the  latter  respects  other  naticms:  a  sovereign 
IS  supreme  over  hie  subjects ;  a  potentate  is  powemd 
by  means  of  his  subjects.  Every  man  having  inde- 
pendent power  is  a  prince,  let  his  territory  be  ever  so 
inconsid^ble ;  Germany  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
small  states  which  are  governed  by  petty  princes ; 
'  Of  all  the  princes  who  had  swayed  the  Mexican 
sceptre,  Montezuma  was  the  most  haugh^.^  Rob£xt- 
SON.  Every,  one  reining  by  himself  in  a  state  of 
some  considerable  magnitude,  and  havii^  an  independt- 
eat  authority  over  his  sulnects  is  a  monarch  ;  kings  and 
emperors  therefore  are  all  monarcks ;  '  The  Mexican 
people  were  warlike  and  enterprising,  the  authority  of 
the  monarch  unbounded.^  Robebtson.  Every  mo- 
narch  is  a  sovereign  whose  extent  of  dominion  and 
number  of  suligects  rises  above  the  ordinary  level; 

<  The  Peruvians  yielded  a  blind  submisaiom  to  tfamr 
sovereigns.''  Robehtsom.  He  is  a  potentate  if  hu 
influence  either  in  the  cabiBet  or  the  fidd  extends 
yen  considerably  over  the  affiurs  <^  other  nations; 

<  How  mean  must  the  most  malted  potentcUe  t^xm 


Vide  Abb^  Girard :  "  Empire,  rigne.' 
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etttki  a»peMr  to  ^t  eye  which  takes  in  iimumeisble 
onkr?  of  spirits.'  Addison.  Although  we  know  that 
princes  axe  but  men,  yet  in  estamating  their  chaiactera 
we  are  apt  to  expect  ntore  of  them  thui  what  is  human. 
It  is  the  great  concern  of  eT«y  monarch  who  wishes 
for  the  weuare  oS  his  subjects  to  choose  ^ood  coun< 
adlors :  whoever  has  approved  himcwlf  a  fiuthfiil  sub- 
ject nay  awroach  his  sovereign  with  a  steady  confi- 
desce  in  having  done  his  duty :  the  potentates  of  the 
earth  may  sometimea  be  intoxicated  widi  their  power 
and  their  triumphs,  but  in  general  they  have  too 
many  mementos  of  tiheir  common  infirmity,  to  forget 
that  they  art  Iwt  mortal  men. 


ABSOLUTE,  DESPOTIC,  ARBITRARY, 
TYRANNICAL. 

Absohtte,  in  Latin  absolutus,  participle  of  absolvo, 
sonifies  abstdved  or  set  at  liberty  from  all  restraint  its 
it  rcords  persons;  unconditi<mal,  imlimited,  as  it 
r^araa  things ;  despotic,  from  despot,  in  Greek  Sf- 
vwnH  a  master  or  l<nd,  implies  being  like  a  lord,  un- 
cootiolled ;  arbiirary,  in  French  oT^bitraire,  from  the 
Latin  arbitrium.  ■wtH,  implies  belonging  to  the  wUl  of 
one  independent  of  that  of  others ;  tyrannictU  signt. 
fies  beii^  like  a  tyrant 

Absolute  power  is  independent  of  and  superior  to  all 
other  power :  an  absolute  monarch  is  uncontrolled  not 
only  by  men  but  thinpa ;  he  is  above  all  law  except 
what  enumates  from  himself ; 

Unerring  power ! 
Supreme  and  absolute,  of  these  your  ways 
Yon  render  no  aceouQt.    Ltllo. 

'When  absolute  power  is  assijnied  to  any  one  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  of  a  government,  it  is 
despotic.  Despotic  power  is  therefore  something  less 
than  abstdute  power :  a  prince  is  absolute  oi  himself; 
he  is  despotic  by  the  consent  of  others. 

In  the  early  ages  of  society  monarchs  were  abso- 
kiUt  and  among  the  Eastern  nations  they  still  retain 
the  absolute  rorm  of  government,  though  much 
limited  by  established  usage.  In  the  more  civilized 
sta^pes  <^  society  the  power  a£  despots  has  been  consi- 
derably restricted  by  prescribed  laws,  in  so  much  that 
despotism  i«  now  classed  among  the  r^ular  forms  of 
government ;  '  Such  an  history  as  that  of  Suetonius 
IS  to  me  an  unanswerable  argument  against  despotic 

E.'  Addisom.     This  term  mav  also  be  applied 
tively;    '  Whatever   the  will  commands,    the 
man  mutt  do ;  the  empire  of  the  will  over  all 
the  faculti«B  being  abstdutely  overruling  and  despotic.'' 

SotlTH. 

Arbitrary  and  tyrannical  do  not  respect  the  power 
itself,  90  much  as  the  exercise  of  power :  the  latter  is 
always  ttjifn  in  a  bad  sense,  the  lormer  sometimes  in 
aa  iijtfJiSewnt  sense.  With  arbitrariness  is  associated 
the  idea  of  caprice  and  selfishness ;  for  where  is  the 
individual  whose  uncontrolled  will  may  not  oftener  be 


capricious  than  otherwise?  Wiih  tyranny  is  asso* 
dated  the  idea  <^  oppression  and  injustice.  Among 
the  Greeks  the  word  rvpeams  a  tyrant,  in^died  no  more 
than  what  we  now  understand  by  despot,  namely,  a 
possessor  of  unlimited  power;  but  from  the  natural 
abuse  of  such  power,  it  oas  acquired  the  signification 
now  attached  to  it,  namely  of  exercising  power  to  the 
injury  of  another ; 

Our  sects  a  more  tyrannic  power  asstmie, 

And  would  for  scorpions  change  the  rod  of  Rome. 

Roscommon. 

Absolute  power  should  be  granted  to  no  one  man  or 
body  of  men ;  since  there  is  no  security  that  it  will 
not  be  exeircised  arbitrarily ;  •  An  honest  private  man 
often  grows  cruel  and  abandoned,  when  converted  into 
an  absolute  prince.'  Addison.  In  despotic  govern- 
ments the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  subordinate 
officers  are  ofleu  more  intolerable  than  those  of  the 
Prince. 

POSITIVE,  ABSOLUTE,  PEREMPTORY. 

Positive,  in  Latin  poiitivtu,  from  pono  to  put  or 

Elace,  signifies  placed  or  fixed,  that  is,  fixed  or  esta- 
lished  in  the  mind :  absolute  (v.  Absolute)  sonifies 
uncontrolled  by  any  external  circumstances ;  peremp- 
tory, in  Latin  peretnptorius,  from  perimo  to  take 
away,  ngnifies  removing  all  fiurther  question. 

Positive  is  said  either  of  a  man's  convictions  or 
temper  of  mind,  or  of  his  proceedings ;  absolute  is 
said  of  his  mode  of  proceeding,  or  his  relative  circum- 
stances ;  peremptory  is  said  of  his  proceeding.  Posi- 
tive, as  respects  a  man's  conviction,  has  been  spoken 
of  under  the  article  of  corifident  (v.  Confident) ;  in 
the  latter  sense  it  bears  the  closest  analogy  to  absolute 
or  peremptory:  a  positive  mode  of  speech  depends 
upon  a  positive  state  of  mind ;  '  The  diminution  or 
ceasing  of  pain  does  not  operate  like  positive  pleasure.' 
BuBK£.  An  absolute  mode  of  speech  depends  upon 
the  uncontrollable  authority  of  the  speaker ;  '  Those 
parts  of  the  moral  world  which  have  not  an  absolute, 
may  yet  have  a  relative  beauty,  in  respect  of  some 
other  parts  concealed  from  us.'  Addison.  A  peremp- 
tory mode  of  speech  depends  upon  the  disposition  and 
relative  circumstances  <^  the  speaker ;  *  The  High- 
lander gives  to  every  question  an  answer  so  prompt 
and  peremptory,  that  scepticism  is  dared  into  sdence.' 
Johnson.  A  decision  is  positive ,-  a  command  abso- 
lute or  peremptory:  what  is  positive  excludes  all 
question ;  what  is  absolute  bars  all  resistance ;  what  is 
peremptory  removes  all  hesitation :  a  positive  answer 
am  be  ^ven  only  by  one  who  has  positive  informa- 
tion; an  absolute  decree  can  issue  only  from  one 
vested  with  absolute  authority ;  a  peremptory  refusal 
can  be  given  only  by  one  who  has  the  will  and  the 
power  of  deciding  it  without  any  controversy. 

As  adverbs,  jaon^tva^,  absohUdy,  siadp&remptorily, 
have  an  equally  close  connexion :  a  thing  is  said 
to  be  positively  known,  or  positively  determined  upon, 
or  posOivgly  agreed  to ;  it  is  said  to  be  absolutely 
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necessary,  absolutely  true  or  false,  abtoiutdy  required ; 
it  is  not  to  be  peremptorily  decided,  peremptorily 
declared,  peremptorily  refused. 

PoHHve  and  absolute  are  likewise  applied  to  moral 
objects  with  the  same  distinction  as  berore :  the  posi- 
tive expresses  what  is  fixed  in  distinction  from  the  re- 
lative that  may  vary ;  the  absolute  is  that  which  is 
independent  of  every  thing :  thus,  pleasure  and  pains 
are  positive ;  names  in  l<^c  are  absohUe ;  cases  in 
grammar  are  absohUe. 


ROYAL,  REGAL,  KINGLY. 

Royal  and  regal,  from  the  Latin  rex  a  king,  though 
of  foreign  origin,  have  obtained  more  generu  applica- 
tion than  the  corresponding  English  term  kingly. 
Royal  signifies  belongmg  to  a  kin^,  in  its  most  general 
sense;  regal,  in  Latm  regalis,  signifies  appertainii^ 
to  a  king,  in  its  particular  application ;  kingly  sigm- 
fies  properly  like  a  king.  A  royal  carriage,  a  royal 
residence,  a  royal  couple,  a  royal  salute,  royal  au- 
thority, all  designate  the  general  and  onfinaiy  appur- 
tenances to  a  king ; 

He  diedj  and  oh !  may  no  reflection  shed 

Its  pois'nous  venom  on  the  royal  dead.    Paioa. 

Regal  government,  regcU  state,  regal  power,  regal 
dignity,  denote  the  peculiar  properties  of  a  king; 

Jerusalem  combin'd  must  see 
My  open  fault  and  regal  infamy.    Paioa. 

Kingly  always  implies  what  is  becoming  a  king,  or 
after  the  manner  of  a  king ;  a  kingly  crown  is  such  as 
a  king  ought  to  wear ;  a  kingly  mien,  that  which  is 
after  the  manner  of  a  king ; 

Scipio,  you  know  how  Massanussa  bears 

His  kingly  post,  at  more  than  ninety  years.    Osn ham. 


EMPIRE,  KINGDOM. 

Although  these  two  words  obviously  refer  td  two 
species  of  states,  where  the  princes  assiune  the  title 
at  either  emperor  or  king,  yet  the  difference  between 
them  is  not  limited  to  this  distinction. 

*  The  word  empire  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  state 
that  is  vast,  and  composed  of  many  different  people ; 
that  of  kingdom  marks  a  state  more  limited  in  extent, 
and  united  in  its  composition.  In  kingdoms  there  is 
a  uniformity  of  Amdamental  laws ;  the  difference  in 
regard  to  particular  laws  or  modes  of  jurisprudence 
bemg  merely  variations  from  custom,  which  do  not 
affect  the  uni^  of  political  administration.  From 
this  vmiformity,  indml,  in  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment, we  may  trace  the  origin  of  the  words  king  and 
kingdom ;  since  there  is  but  one  prince  or  sovereign 


ruler,  although  there  may  be  many  employed  in  the 
administration.  With  empires  it  is  different:  one 
rart  is  sometimes  governed  by  fundamental  laws,  very 
different  from  those  by  which  another  part  of  the  same 
empire  is  governed ;  which  diversity  destroys  the  unity 
of  government,  and  makes  the  union  of  the  state  to 
consist  in  the  submission  of  certain  chiefs  to  the  com- 
mands of  a  superior  general  or  chief.  From  this  very 
right  of  commanding,  then,  it  is  evident  that  the 
words  empire  and  emperor  derive  their  origin;  and 
hence  it  is  that  there  may  be  many  princes  or  sove- 
reigns, and  kingdoms,  in  the  same  empire. 

As  a  farther  illustration  of  these  terms,  we  need 
only  look  to  their  application  &om  the  earliest  ages  in 
which  they  were  used,  down  to  the  present  period. 
The  word  kin^  had  its  existence  long  prior  to  that  of 
emperor,  being  doubtless  derived,  tlm>ugh  the  chan- 
nel of  the  northern  languages,  from  the  Hebrew  \n3  a 
priest,  since  in  those  ages  of  primitive  simplicity, 
before  the  lust  of  dominion  had  lea  to  the  extension  of 
power  and  conquest,  he  who  performed  the  sacerdotal 
office  was  unanimously  regarded  as  the  fittest  person 
to  discharge  the  civil  fimctions  for  the  community. 
So  in  like  manner  among  the  Romans  the  correspondii^ 
word  reo!,  which  comes  from  rego,  and  the  Hebrew  nrt 
to  feed,  signifies  a  pastor  or  shepherd,  because  he  who 
filled  the  office  of  king  acted  both  spiritually  and  civilly 
as  their  guide.  Rome  therefore  was  first  a  kingdom^ 
while  it  was  formed  of  only  one  people :  it  acquired  the 
name  of  empire  as  soon  as  other  nations  were  brought 
into  subjection  to  it,  and  became  members  of  it ;  not 
by  losing  their  distinctive  character  as  nations,  but  by 
submitting  themselves  to  the  supreme  command  of 
their  conquerors. 

For  the  same  reason  the  German  empire  yras  so  deno- 
minated, because  it  consisted  of  several  states  independ- 
ent of  each  other,  yet  all  subject  to  one  ruler  or  emperor; 
so  likewise  the  Russian  empire,  the  Ottoman  empire, 
and  the  Mogul  empire,  which  are  composed  of  different 
nations :  and  on  the  other  hand  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
of  Portugal,  of  France,  and  of  England,  all  (^  which, 
though  mvided  into  different  provinces,  were,  never- 
dieless,  one  people,  having  but  one  ruler.  While 
France,  however,  included  many  distinct  countries 
within  its  jurisdiction,  it  properly  assumed  the  name 
of  an  empire  ;  and  England  having  by  a  l^^uladve 
act  united  to  itself  a  country  distinct  both  in  its  laws 
and  customs,  has  likewise,  with  equal  propriety,  been 
denominated  the  British  empire. 

A  kingdom  can  never  reach  to  the  extent  of  an 
empire,  for  the  unity  of  government  and  administra- 
tion which  constitutes  its  leading  feature  cannot  reach 
so  far,  and  at  the  same  time  reqviires  more  time  than 
the  simple  exercise  of  superiority,  and  the  right  of 
receiving  certain  marks  of  homage,  which  suffice  to  form 
an  empire.  Although  a  kingdom  may  not  be  free,  yet 
an  empire  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  despotic  in 
its  form  of  government.  Power,  when  extended  and 
ramified,  as  it  must  unavoidably  be  in  an  empire. 


*Tide Abb^ Bauzee :  "Empire,  royavune.' 
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derives  no  aid  firom  the  personal  influence  of  the 
sovereign,  and  requires  therefore  to  be  dealt  out  in 
portions  far  too  great  to  be  consistent  with  the  happi- 
ness of  the  subject. 


TERRITORY,  DOMINION. 

Both  these  terms  respect  a  portion  of  country  under 
a  particular  government;  but  the  vord  terrUory 
brings  to  our  minds  the  land  which  is  included ;  do- 
mtnton  conveys  to  our  minds  the  power  which  is 
exercised:  territory  refers  to  that  which  is  in  its 
nature  bounded ;  dominion  may  be  said  of  that  which 
is  boundless.  A  petty  prince  has  his  territory ;  the 
monarch  of  a  great  empire  has  dominions. 
•  It  is  the  object  of  every  ruler  to  guard  his  territory 
against  the  irruptions  of  an  enemy  ;  '  The  conquered 
territory  was  divided  among  the  Spanish  invaders, 
according  to  rules  which  custom  had  introduced.' 
RoBEKTsoN.  Ambitioiis  monarchs  are  always  aiming 
to  extend  their  dominions  ; 

And  while  the  heroic  Pyrrhus  shines  in  arms. 

Our  wide  dominioru  shaU  the  world  o'er-nin.  Trapp. 


STATE,  REALM,  COMMONWEALTH. 

The  state  is  that  consolidated  part  of  a  nation  in 
which  lies  its  power  and  greatness ;  the  realm,  from 
royaume  a  kingdom,  is  any  state  whose  government 
is  monarchical ;  the  commonwealth  is  the  grand  body 
of  a  nation,  consisting  both  of  the  government  and 
people,  which  forms  the  commontoealth  ot  common- 
toealofa  nation. 

The  ruling  idea  in  the  sense  and  application  of  the 
word  state  is  that  of  government  in  its  most  abstract 
sense ;  affairs  of  state  may  either  respect  the  internal 
regulations  of  a  country,  or  it  may  respect  the  arrange- 
ments of  different  states  with  each  other.  The  term 
realm  is  employed  for  the  nation  at  large,  but  con- 
fined to  such  nations  as  are  monarchical  and  aristo- 
cratical ;  peers  of  the  realm  sit  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment by  their  own  right.  The  term  commontoealth 
refers  rather  to  the  aggregate  body  of  men,  and  their 
possessions,  rather  than  to  the  government  of  a 
country :  it  is  the  business  of  the  minister  to  consolt 
the  interests  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  term  state  is  indefinitely  applied  to  all  com- 
munities, large  or  small,  living  under  any  form  of 
government :  a  petty  principauty  in  Germany,  and 
uie  whole  Grerman  or  Russian  empire,  are  alike  termed 
states ;  '  No  man  that  understands  the  state  of 
Poland,  and  the  United  Provinces,  will  be  able  to 
range  them  under  any  particular  names  of  government 
that  hove  been  mvented.'  Tbhple.  Eeakn  is  a  term 
of  dignity  in  r^ard  to  a  nation ;  France,  Germany, 
England,   Russia,    are,   therefore,    with   most  pro- 


priety termed  realms,  when  spoken  of  either  in  regard 
to  themselves  or  in  general  connexions ; 

Then  Saturn  came,  who  fled  the  power  of  Jove, 
Robb'd  of  his  reabtu,  and  banish  d  from  above. 

Deydes. 

Commonwealth,  although  not  appropriately  applied 
to  any  nation,  is  most  fitted  for  repubucs,  which  nave 
hardly  fixedness  enough  in  themselves  to  deserve  the 
name  of  state ; 

Civil  dissension  is  a  viperous  worm,  .    . 

That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  commonwealth. 

Shaksfeabe. 


CREDIT,  FAVOR,  INFLUENCE. 

Credit,  from  the  Latin  creditus,  participle  cS  credo 
to  believe  or  trust,  marks  the  state  of  being  believed 
or  trusted ;  favor,  from  the  Latin /aueo,  and  probably 
favus  a  hpney  comb,  marks  an  agreeable  or  pleasant 
state  of  feelinff ;  influence  signifies  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  article. 

These  terms  denote  the  state  we  stand  in  with  regard 
to  others  as  flowing  out  of  their  sentiments  towards 
ourselves :  credit  arises  out  of  esteem ;  favor  out  of 
good-will  or  affection ;  influence  out  of  either  credit 
or  favor:  credit  depends  most  on  personal  merit; 
favor  may  depend  on  the  caprice  of  him  who 
bestows  it. 

The  credit  which  we  have  with  others  is  marked  by 
their  confidence  in  our  judgement ;  by  their  disposition 
to  submit  to  our  decisions ;  by  their  reliance  in  our 
veracity,  or  assent  to  our  opinions:  the /acor  we  have 
with  others  is  marked  by  their  readiness  to  comply 
with  our  wishes ;  their  subserviency  to  our  views ; 
attachment  to  our  sodety :  men  of  talent  are  ambi- 
tious to  gain  credit  with  tneir  sovereigns,  by  the  supe- 
riority of  their  counsel :  weak  men  or  men  of  ordinary 
powers  are  contented  with  being  the  favorites  of 
princes,  and  enjoying  their  patronage  and  protection. 
Credit  redoimds  to  the  honor  of  the  individual,  and 
stimulates  him  to  noble  exertions ;  it  is  beneficial  in 
its  results  to  all  mankind,  individually  or  collectively ; 
'  Truth  itself  shall  lose  its  credit,  if  delivered  by  a 
person  that  has  none.'  South.  Favor  redounds  to  the 
personal  advantage,  the  selfish  gratification  of  the 
individual;  it  is  apt  to  inflame  pride,  and  provoke 
jealousy ;  '  Halifax  thinking  this  a  lucky  opportunity 
of  securing  Immortality,  made  some  advances  of  favor, 
and  some  overtures  m  advantage  to  Pope,  which  he 
seems  to  have  received  with  sullen  coldness.'  Johnson. 
The  honest  exertion  of  our  abilities  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  gain  credit ;  there  will  always  be  found  those 
who  are  just  enough  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due: 
favor,  wnetiier  in  the  gaining  or  maintaining,  requires 
much  finesse  and  trick ;  much  man^ement  oi  the 
humors  of  others ;  much  control  of  one  s  own  humors ; 
what  is  thus  gained  with  difficulty  is  often  lost  in  a 
moment,  and  for  a  trifle.  Credit,  though  sometimes 
obtained  by  falsehood,  is  never  got  without  exertion ; 
hut  favor,  whether  justly  or  unjustiy  bestowed,  often 
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comes  by  little  or  no  effort  on  tibe  part  of  the  receiver : 
a  cler^man  gains  credit,  with  his  parishioners  by  the 
consistency  of  his  conduct,  the  gravity  of  his  de- 
meanour, and  the  strictness  of  his  life;  the  favor  of 
the  populace  is  gained  by  arts,  which  men  of  upright 
minds  would  disdain  to  employ. 

Credit  and  favor  are  the  gifts  of  others ;  influence 
is  a  possession  which  we  derive  from  circumstances : 
there  will  always  be  iniltience  where  there  is  credit  or 
favor,  but  it  may  exist  independently  of  either :  we 
have  credit  and  favor  for  ourselves ;  we  exert  irflu- 
ence  over  others :  credit  and  favor  serve  one's  own 
purposes ;  influence  is  employed  in  directing  others : 
weak  people  easily  give  credit,  or  bestow  their 
favor,  Dy  which  an  ii^uence  is  gadned  over  them  to 
bend  them  to  the  will  of  others ;  the  influence  itself 
may  be  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  views  of  the 
person  by  whom  it  is  exerted ;  *  What  motive  could 
induce  Murray  to  murder  a  prince  without  capacity, 
without  followers,  without  influence  over  the  nobles, 
whom  the  queen,  by  her  neglect,  had  reduced  to  the 
lowest  state  of  contempt.^  Robeetsok. 


\ 


GRACE,  FAVOR. 


Grace,  in  Frenefe  grace,  Latin  gratia,  comes  from 
gratus  kind,  because  a  grace  results  from  pure  kind- 
ness independently  of  the  merit  of  the  receiver ;  but 
favor  is  that  which  is  granted  voluntarily  and  without 
hope  of  recompence  independently  of  all  obligation. 

Grace  is  never  used  but  in  regard  to  those  who 
have  offended  and  made  themselves  liable  to  punish- 
ment ;  favor  is  employed  for  actual  good.  An  act  of 
grace  is  a  term  employed  to  denote  that  act  of  the  go- 
vernment by  which  insolvent  debtors  are  released;  but 
otherwise  the  term  is  in  most  frequent  use  among 
Christians  to  denote  drat  merciful  influence  which  God 
exerts  over  his  most  unworthy  creatures  frvm  the  in- 
finite goodness  of  his  Divine  nature ;  it  is  to  his  special 
grace  that  we  attribute  eveiy  good  feeling  by  which 
we  are  prevented  from  committing  sin ; 

But  say  I  could  repent  and  could  obtain, 
B7  act  of  grace,  my  former  state,  how  soon 
Would  he^;ht  recal  hi^  thoughts.    Milton. 

The  term /o«or  is  employed  indiscriminately  with  re- 

fard  to  man  or  his  Maker ;  those  who  are  in  power 
ave  the  greatest  opportunity  of  conferring  favors  ; 
<  A  bad  man  is  wholly  the  creature  of  the  world.  He 
bangs  upon  its  favor. ""  Blais.  But  all  we  receive  at 
the  nands  of  our  Maker  must  be  acknowledged  as  a 
favor.  The  Divine  grace  is  absolutely  indispensable 
for  men  as  sinners ;  the  Divine  favor  is  perpetually 
necessary  for  men  as  his  creatures  dependent  upon 
him  for  every  thing. 

FAVORABLE,  PROPITIOUS,  AUSPICIOUS. 

Favorable,  disposed  to  favor,  or  after  the  manner  of 
favor,  is  the  general  term ;  propitums  and  auspicious 


are  species  of  the  favorable ;  propitious,  in  Latin  pro- 
pitius,  comes  from  prope  near,  because  the  heathens 
solicited  their  deities  to  be  near  or  present  to  give  them 
aid  in  favor  of  their  designs ;  whence  propitious  so- 
nifies favorable  as  it  springs  from  the  design  of  an 
agent :  auspicums,  in  French  auspice,  Latin  auspi- 
cium  and  auspew,  compounded  of  avis  and  spicio  to 
behold,  signifies /avora6fe  according  to  the  auspices; 
what  is  propitious  or  auspicious,  uierefore,  is  uways 
favorable,  but  not  vice  versd :  the  favorable  properly 
characterizes  both  persons  and  things ;  the  propitious, 
in  the  proper  sense,  characterizes  the  person  only ; 
auspicious  is  said  of  things  only  :  as  aj^hed  to  per- 
sons, an  equal  may  be  favorable :  a  superior  only  is 
propitious :  the  one  may  he  favorable  only  in  inclina- 
tion ;  the  latter  is  favorable  also  in  granting  timely 
assistance.  Cato  v&a  favorable  to  Pompey ;  the  go^ 
were  propitious  to  the  Greeks :  we  may  all  wish  to 
have  our  faends  favorable  to  our  projects ; 

Famous  Plantagenet!  most  gracious  prince, 
head  fatorable  ear  to  our  requests.    Shaksfearb. 

None  but  heathens  expect  to  have  a  blind  destiny 
propitious.  In  the  improper  sense,  propitious  may 
be  applied  to  things  with  a  similar  distinction :  what- 
ever is  well  disposed  to  us,  and  seconds  our  endea- 
vours, or  serves  our  purpose,  is  favorable ;  '  You 
have  indeed  every  favorable  circumstance  for  your  ad- 
vancement that  can  be  wished.'  Melmoth  {Letters  of 
Cicero.)  Whatever  efiicaciously  protects  us,  q>eeds 
our  exertions,  and  decides  our  success,  is  prt^ious 
to  us; 

But  ah !  what  use  of  valour  can  be  made, 
Wljen  Heaven's  propitiout  powers  refuse  their  aid. 

On  ordinary  occasions,  a  wind  is  said  to  be  favorable 
which  carries  us  to  the  end  of  our  voyage ;  but  it  is 
said  to  be  propitious  if  the  rapidity  of  our  passage 
forwards  any  great  purpose  of  our  own.  Those  things 
are  auspicious  which  are  casual,  or  only  indicative  of 
good ;  persons  are  propitious  to  the  wishes  of  another 
who  listen  to  their  requests  and  contribute  to  their 
satisfaction.  A  journey  is  undertaken  under  auspi- 
cious circumstances,  where  every  thii^  incidental, 
as  weather,  society,  and  the  like,  bid  rair  to  afford 
pleasure ; 

StiU  follow  where  auipiciotu  fates  invite. 
Caress  the  happy,  and  the  wretched  slight. 
Sooner  shall  jariing  elements  unite. 
Than  truth  with  gain,  than  interest  with  right. 

Lewis. 

A  journey  is  undertaken  under  propitums  circum- 
stances when  every  thing  favors  the  attainment  of  the 
object  for  which  it  was  begun ; 

Who  loves  a  garden  loves  a  greenhouse  too: 
Unconscious  of  a  leas  propUiout  clime. 
There  blooms  exotic  beauty.    CowrEK. 

Whoever  has  any  request  to  make  ought  to  s«ae  the 
auspicious  moment  when  the  person  of  whom^  it  is 
asked  is  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind ;  8  poet  in  hk 
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invocation  lequesto  die  muse  to  be  ftropUUnu  to  him, 
or  the  lover  conjures  his  beloved  to  be  pn^ntioiM  to 
his  vows.  _^_^_________ 

TO  LEAD,  CONDUCT,  GUIDE. 

Leadf  in  Saxon  Hidden,  laden,  Danish  lede,  Swedish 
leda,  low  German  leiden,  high  German  leiten,  is 
most  probably  connected  with  the  obsolete  German 
kit,  leige,  a  way  or  road,  Swedish  led,  Saxon  late, 
&C.  signifying  properiy  to  show  or  direct  in  the  way ; 
conduct,  in  Latin  condrtctus,  participle  of  condxtco, 
signifies  to  carry  a  person  with  one,  or  to  make  a  thing 
go  according  to  one^s  will ;  guide,  in  French  guider, 
Saxon  teittm  or  wiaan,  German,  &c.  toeisen  to  show, 
Latin  video  to  see  or  show,  signifies  properly  to  point 
out  the  way. 

These  terms  are  all  employed  to  denote  the  influence 
which  one  person  has  over  the  movements  or  actions 
oS  another ;  but  the  first  implies  nothing  more  than 
personal  presence  and  direction  or  going  before,  the 
last  two  convey  also  the  idea  of  superior  intelligence ; 
tiiose  are  led  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  go  alone, 
those  are  conducted  and  guided  who  do  not  know  the 
road ;  in  the  literal  sense  it  is  the  hand  that  leads,  the 
head  diat  conducts,  and  the  eye  that  guides ;  one 
leads  an  infant ;  conducts  a  person  to  a  given  spot ; 
and  guides  a  traveller ; 

'Riajruide,  as  faithful  from  that  day 

As  Hesperus  that  lead*  the  sun  his  way.    FAiarAZ. 

'We  waited  some  time  in  expectation  of  the  next 
worthy,  who  came  in  with  a  great  retinue  of  historians, 
whose  names  I  could  not  learn,  most  of  them  being 
natives  of  Carthage.  The  person  thus  conducted,  who 
was  Hannibal,  seemed  much  disturbed.^  Addison. 

Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  must  advance 

So  far  to  make  us  wish  for  ignorance  ? 

And  rather  in  the  dark  to  grope  our  way 

Than  kd  by  a  false  guide  to  err  by  day  ?    Denham. 

A  general  leads  an  army,  inasmuch  as  he  goes  before 
it  into  the  field  of  battie ;  he  conducts  an  armv,  inas- 
much as  he  directs  its  movements  by  his  ju^ement 
md  skill ;  he  is  himself  guided,  inasmuch  as  ne  fol- 
lows the  guide  who  points  out  the  road.  The  coach- 
man leads  his  horses  in  or  out  of  the  stable ;  he  guides 
diem  when  they  are  in  a  carriage ;  the  pilot  conducts 
the  vessel ;  the  steersman  guides  it. 

These  words  bear  the  same  analc^  in  the  moral  or 
figurative  application;  the  personal  influence  of  an- 
omer  leads ;  the  understanding  conducts ;  authority 
or  law  guides.  Men  are  led  into  mistakes  by  listening 
to  evil  counsellors.  The  word  is  also  appbed  in  the 
same  sense  to  circumstances ;  '  Human  testimony  is 
not  so  proper  to  lead  us  into  the  knowledge  of  the 
essence  of  things,  as  to  acquaint  us  with  the  existence 
of  things.^  Watts.  But  sometimes  the  word  lead  is 
taken  in  the  sense  of  draw  or  move  into  action,  as 
men  are  said  to  he  led  hy  their  passions  into  errors  ; 
'  What  I  say  will  have  littie  influence  on  those  whose 
ends  lead  them  to  wish  the  continuance  of  the  war.' 


Swift.  Conducting  in  the  moral  sense  is  applied 
mostiy  to  things;  one  conducts  a  lawsuit  or  a  busmess; 
'  He  so  condwded  the  affiurs  of  the  kingdom,  that  he 
made  the  reign  of  a  prince  most  happy  to  the  English.^' 
LoKD  Lyttleton.  Guiding,  whicn  comes  nearest  to 
leading  in  this  application,  conveys  the  idea  of  serving 
as  a  rule;  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  is  sufli- 
cient  to  guide  us  in  the  way  of  salvation ;  <  The 
brutes  are  guided  by  instinct  and  know  no  sorrow ; 
the  angels  have  knowledge  and  they  are  happy." 
Steele.  '  Upon  these,  or  such  like  secular  maxims, 
when  nothing  but  interest  guides  men,  they  many 
times  conclude  that  the  slightest  wrongs  are  not  to  be 
put  up  with.'  Kettelwell. 


TO  CONDUCT,  MANAGE,  DIRECT. 

Conducting,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  requires  most 
wisdom  and  knowledge ;  managing,  &om  the  French 
menager  and  mener,  and  the  Latin  manus  a  hand, 
supposes  most  action ;  direction,  firom  the  Latin  di- 
rectus,  participle  of  diri^  at  di  and  rego,  signifies 
to  r^ulate  distincdy,  which  supposes  most  authority. 
A  lawyer  conducts  the  cause  entrusted  to  him;  a 
steward  manages  the  mercantile  concerns  for  his  em- 
ployer ;  a  superintendent  directs  the  movements  of  all 
the  subordinate  agents. 

Conducting  is  always  applied  to  afiairs  of  the  first 
importance;  .'  The  general  purposes  of  men  in  the 
conduct  of  their  lives,  I  mean  with  relation  to  this 
life  only,  end  in  gaining  either  the  afiection  or  esteem 
of  those  with  whom  they  converse.'  Steele.  Ma- 
nagement is  a  term  of  familiar  use  to  characterize  a 
familiar  employment;  '  Good  delivery  is  a  graceful 
management  oif  the  voice,  cotintenance,  and  gesture.' 
Steele.  '  I  have  sometimes  amused  myself  with 
considering  the  several  methods  of  managing  a  de- 
bate, which  have  obtained  in  the  world.'  Aodisok. 
Direction  makes  up  in  authority  what  it  widits  in  im- 
portance ;  it  falls  but  littie  short  of  the  word  conduct ; 
'  To  direct  a  wanderer  in  the  right  way  is  to  light  an- 
other man's  candle  by  one's  own,  which  looses  none  of 
its  light  by  what  the  other  gains.'  Grove.  A  con- 
ductor conceives  and  plans  as  well  as  executes ;  '  If 
he  did  not  entirely  project  the  union  and  regency, 
none  will  deny  him  to  nave  been  the  chief  conductor  m 
both.'  Addison.  A  manager,  for  the  most  part,  sim- 
ply acts  or  executes,  except  in  a  subordinate  capacity, 
or  in  mean  concerns ;  '  A  skilAil  manager  of  the 
rabble,  so  long  as  they  have  but  ears  to  hear,  need 
never  enquire  whether  they  have  understanding.' 
South.  A  director  commands ;  '  Himself  stood  di- 
rector over  them,  with  noddinj^  or  stamping,  shewing 
he  did  like  or  mislike  those  tmngs  he  did  not  under- 
stand.' Sidney.  It  is  necessary  to  conduct  with 
wisdom  ;  to  manage  with  diligence  and  attention ;  to 
direct  with  promptitude,  precision,  and  clearness.  A 
minister  of  state  requires  peculiar  talents  to  conduct 
with  success  the  various  and  complicated  concerns 
which  are  connected  with,  his  oflice :  he  must  exercise 
2b 
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imicfa  skiH  in  manaeing  the  vanous  character!  aird 
dsriimg  interests  vitn  which  he  becomes  connected : 
»nd  possets  mdch  influence  to  dhtct  the  nndtii^ed 
operations  by  which  the  grand  machllte  of  govclrnmeirt 
it  kept  in  motion. 

■  when  a  genond  unlertakes  to  condtiet  a  osmpaigtt 
he  wis  eatruBt  the  tiUMiuigement  of  minor  concerns  to 
persons  on  whom  he  can  r^  ;  but  he  will  direct  in 
person  whatever  is  Ukely  to  bave  ttay  serious  influeDce 
on  his  success. 


TO.  DI&ECT,  DISPOSE,  REGULATE. 

We  direct  for  the  instraction  of  individuals.  We 
regulate  for  the  good  order  or  convenience  of  many. 
We  dispose  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  many. 

To  direct  («/  To  cbnduct).  is  perMtnal,  it  sapposes 
authority ;  to  regulate,  from  the  Latin  regula  a  rule, 
sigtnfyirtg  to  settle  sccotding  ia  i  rule,  is  general,  it 
supposes  supetior  information.  An  officer  directs  the 
movements  m  his  tneti  in  military  operations ; 

Ganst  thou  with  all  a  mttnafcli'S'  cares  opprest  I 
Oh  Atreus'  son !  caugt  thou  indulge  ihy  rest  ? 
Ill  fits  a  chief,  who  mighty  nations  guides, 
Directs  in  conficH,  and  hrwar  presides.    PofE. 

The  8tewai?do«  master  of  the  oeretnonies  regulates 
the  whole  concerns  of  an  entertainment ; 

£v'tt  goddesses  ate  Wdttren :  and  no  wife 

Has  {>0  w'r  ts  reg^dat*  her  husband's  life.  -  Dutdkk. 

The  director  is  often  a  man  in  power;  the  regulator 
is  always  the  man  of  business ;  tne  latter  is  firequendy 
employed  to  act  under  the  former.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land has  its  directors,  who  only  take  part  La  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  whole ;  the  regulation  of  the  subor- 
dinate part,  and  of  the  deta^  cf  business,  is  entrusted 
to  the  superior  clerks. 

To  direct  is  mostly  used  with  regard  to  others ;  to 
regulate,  frequently  with  regard  to  ourselves.  One 
person  directs  another  according  to  his  better  judge- 
ment ;  he  regulates  his  own  conduct  by  principles  or 
circumstances;  'Strange  disorders  are  bred  in  the 
minds  of  those  men  whose  passions  are  not  regulated 
by  reason.'  Addisok.  But  sometimes  the  word  dire<^ 
is  taken  in  the  sense  o£  giving  a  direvtion  towards  an 
object,  and  it  is  then  lustuaguished  from  regulate^ 
which  signifies  to  determine  the  measure  and  other 
circiunstances ;  *  It  is  ihe  business  of  religion  and 
philosophy  not  so  mnch  to  extinguish  our  passions,  as 
to  regulate  and  direct  them  to  valuable  weU-chosea 
objects.'  Abdison. 

To  dispose,  from  dispono,  or  dis  utd  ;io7io,  signify- 
ing to  put  apart  for  a  particukr  use,  supposes  superior 
power,  like  the  word  direct,  and  superior  wisdom, 
uke  that  of  regulate ,-  whence  the  term  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  is  styled  the  '  Dis- 
poser of  all  events ;'  and  in  the  same  sense,  it  is  used 
by  the  poets  in  reference  to  the  heathen  gods ; 

Endunvand  conquer;  Jove  will  soon  dispose 

To  futtetf  good,  our  past  and  prasnit  woes.    DaTSkir. 


BEHAVIOUR,  CONDUCT,  CARRIAGE, 
DEPORTMENT,  DEMEANOUR. 

Behaviour  comes  from  behave,  compoimded  of  be 
and  have,  signifying  to  have  «ne'8  eel^  <nr  have  self- 
possession  ;  conduct,  in  Latin  conductus,  participle  of 
eonduco,  compouiided  of  oa»  or  cum  and  duco  to  lead 
along,  aignifiev  leadinig  ine's  mM  along ;  carriage,  the 
alMtnet  of  emrg  (o.  To  bear,  conyy,  signifies  the  act 
of  carrviog  one's  body,  or  one's  self;  depmrtment, 
fir*m  t«  Latin  deporto  to  carry ;  and  demewnour, 
front  the  French  demener  to  lead,  have  tbe  same  ori- 
ginal sense  as  the  preceding. 

Behaviour  fespects  corporeal  or  mental  actions; 
amduct,  menui  actions;  eemritege,  difortment,,Kadi 
iemeanouTy  *n  diffemat  species  of  behaviour.  Be- 
haviour respects  all  actions  exposed  to  the  notice 
of  otfaom;  conduct  the  general  line  of  a  person's 
mmi  pnsceecBngsr  we  speak  of  »  person's  behaviour 
St  taUe,  or  in  company,  in  a  ball  room,  ia  the  street^ 
ot  in  public ;  of  his  conduct  in  the  nunagement  of  his 
private  coacems,  in  the  direction  of  his  family,  or  in 
tm  diHRsreut  tdstions  mtb  fai»  fellow  ereatuica.  Be- 
kaviemr  Afifllie»  te  ibe  miner  Hwrslff  of  society ;  con- 
iluct  to  thote  of  tlie  ticsf  notoent :  in  our  intercourse 
iri^  odwrs  we  may  adopi  a  eivil  mr  pritte,  s  rude  or 
IxmteiDus,  behaoieiuri  in  our  serious  tnmsaetions  we 
may  adopt  a  peaceable,  discreet,  or  prudent,  a  rash, 
dangerous,  or  misduevous  conduct.  Our  behaviour 
is  good  or  bad;  our  co«(ft(cris  .wise  ec  fiooliah :  by  our 
behaviour  we  may  render  ourselves  agreeable,  or  other- 
wise ;  by  our  conduct  we  may  command  esteem,  or 
provoke  contempt :  the  behaviour  of  young  people  in 
society  is  of  particular  importance ;  it  should,  above 
all  things,  be  marked  with  propriety  in  the  presence 
of  superiors  and  elders ;  *  The  circumstance  of  life 
is  not  t^at  which  gives  us  place,  but  our  behaviour  'vat 
that  circumstance  is  what  should  be  our  solid  distinc- 
tion.' Steels.  The  youth  who  does  not  learn  betimes 
a  seemly  behaviour  in  company,  will  scarcely  know 
how  to  conduct  himself  judiciously  on  any  fiituie  occa- 
sion ;  *  Wisdom  is  no  less  necessary  in  religious  and 
moral  than  in  civil  conduct.''  Blaib. 

Carriage  respects  dimply  the  manner  of  carrying 
the  body ;  deportment  »cludes  both  the  actbn  and 
^e  carriage  of  the  body  in  performing  the  action ; 
demeanour  respects  only  the  moral  character  or  tend- 
ency of  the  action ;  deportment  is  said  only  of  those 
exterior  actions  that  have  an  immediate  vnerenoe  to 
others ;  demeanour,  of  the  general  behaviour  as  it 
relates  to  the  circomstonces  and  situation  of  the  indi- 
vidual :  the  carriage  ia  that  part  of  behaviour,  which 
is  of  the  first  importance  Uf  attend  to  in  young  pec- 
sons.  The  carriage  should  neither  be  haughty  nor 
servile ;  to  be  gracefulj  it  ought  to  hare  a  doe  mixture 
of  dignity  and  condescension:  the  deportment  of  a 
man  should  be  suited  to  his  station ;  a  humble  deport- 
ment  is  becoming  in  inferiors ;  a  stately  and  forbid- 
ding deportment  is  venr  unbecoming  in  superiors ;  the 
4emeanowr  of  a  man  sootJdbe  suit»i  to  fan  situation ; 
the  suitable  demeavu)ur  of  a  judge  on  tbe  bench,  or 
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f>f-«  ektgjBum  in  the  pal^'or  when  pnftrmmr  ins 
dericsl  raDctioiu,  adds  much  to  icbe  dignity  ana  so- 
lemnity of  the  office  it8el£ 

The  carriage  masks  the  bii<Jb  and  ledncation :  an 
awkward  carriage  stamps  a  man  as  rolgar ;  «  gracef\il 
carriage  evinces  refinement  and  cultiire ;  '  He  that 
will  look  back  upon  all  the  acquaintances  he  has  bad 
in  his  whole  life,  wSl  find  he  has  seen  more  men  capa- 
Ue  of  tlie  greatest  «mployments  and  performances, 
than  snch  as  could  in  tne  general  bent  of  their  car- 
riage  act  otherwise  than  according  to  their  own  com> 
]d^(Hi  and  humour.'  Steele.  The  deportment 
marks  the  existing  temper  of  the  mind :  whoever  is 
really  impressed  ynth  the  solemnity  and  importance  of 
pnbbc  worship  will  evince  his  impressions  by  a  gravity 
of  deportment  f  femsJes  should  gaud  gainst  a  light 
deportment,  as  highly  prgudicial  to  their  reputation ; 
<  The  mild  demeanour,  toe  modest  deportmtaii,  are 
Taloed  not.  only  m  they  denote  internal  pusity  mi'  in« 
nooenoe,  hut  48  ierming  in  themselves  the  most  ami. 
able  and  eajOffng  part  m  the  female  cluuractea:."  Mac 
KEKziB.  The  demeanoitr  marks  the  habitual  temper 
of  the  mind,  or  ia  .fi^t,  the  real  chaiwcter ;  we  are 
often  led.  to  judge  favowahly  cf  an  individual  .from 
the  first  glance,  whose  demeanour  on  close  exMuina* 
tton  does  not  leave  such  favourable  imjHessions;  <  I 
have  been  told  the  same  even  of  Mahometans,  with 
edadon  to  the  proi«iety  of  their  demeanour  in  the 
conventioas  ef  their  erroneous  wwship.'' .  STESI4E. 


CARRIAGE,  GAIT,  WALK. 

Carriojge,  fnm  die  verb  to  carry  («.  To  beati 
earry)  sigmfiea  the  act  of  ^vrrt^ng  in  general,  but 
here  that  of  carrying  the  body ;  gait,  firom  go,  rigoi- 
fies  ^  maaaa  o£  going  with  the  body ;  waih  signifies 
the  numner  of  ivaUting. 

Carriage'ia  hem  the  most  general  term ;  itiespects 
the  manner  of  anrying  die  body,  ndrndier  in  a  state 
flf  motion  or  .vest :  gait  is  the  mode  of  carrying  the 
limbs  and  body  whenever  we  move:  weUk  is  Ae 
mumer  of  oanTftttg  the  body  when  we  move  forward 
to  watk. 

A  pcTMu^s  etnriafe<ia  somewhat  natural  to  him ;  it 
is  men  an  indieation  of  charact^,  but  admits  of 
great  diange  by  edncatim ;  we  may  always  distinguish 
a  man  as  high  or  low,  eidier  ia  mind  or  sution,  by  his 
carriage ;  *  Upon  her  nearer  approach  to  Hercules, 
she  stepped  bdbre  the  other  lady,  who  came  forward 
with  n  n»ular  composed  carriage.''  Aopisoi^.  Gait 
is  arttfidal;  we  may  contract  a  certain  gait  by  habit ; 
tlie  gait  is  therefore  often  taken  for  a  bad  habit  fi 
going,  as  when  a  person  has  a  limping  gait,  or  an 
unsteady  gait ; 

Li&kM  her  gait,  and  slow,  with  seeMing  pain. 
She  dragg'd  her  Mt'iing  Hmbt  along  the  plain. 

Shskstonb. 

ITaft  is  less  definite  dum  ather,  as  it  is  applicable  to 
Ae  (Mtdinaiy  movemaito  of  men ;  diere  is  a  good,  a 


bad,  or  laa  indifiratnt  walk ,■  hnb it  iaaot  •  niatter  at 
indiftmnce  whieh  of  these  lands  of  loalk  we  liave^  -it 
is  die  gceatartof  the  dancmg^mestcr  to^ea  good 
walk; 

In  length  of  train  descends  her  swejeping  gown, 
And  by  her  graceful  walk,  the  queen  of  love  is  known. 

DaysBir* 


MANNERS,  MORALS. 


Manners  (v.  Mr,  mahner)  respect  the  minor  forms 
of  acting  with  odieis  and  towards  inkers  i.mM'a/l^in. 
elude  the  important  duties  of  ,life:.  me/wert  Jbw^ 
therefore,  be^  dtSKHninMted  minor  mmtU'  By.  m 
attention  to  good  matmere  we  rsndbr  ourielves  good 
companions ;  by  an  obsf^vanoe  of  good  tmroi*  iW9  be> 
come  good  members  of  societv :  the  foEf^er  .fojfUf  dia 
goodwill  -«f  oi^hew,  the  httioc  their.  «steem.  ."jHie  man- 
nera  of  a  child  we  of  mor«  or  less  importance,  vxasd& 
ix^  to  his  jBtation  in  life ;  his  morala  cwutat  .be.at' 
tended  to  too  early,  let  his  station  be  nthat  it  foay;  'JLn 
the  pre^pt  corrupted  stAte  of  human  »Kmner.f,  fdvays 
to  assent  and  to  cMoply,  is  ,the  very  wflist  maxim  we 
oan  adopt.  It  is  impossible  to  simpont  the  jnvi^  vtd 
dignity  of  Christian  morale,  without  oj^iosiRg.  tba 
world  on  various  occasiooi.'  Bj.aib. 


AIR,  MANNER. 


Air,  in  Latin  aer,  Greek  dhe,  comes  from  the  He> 
brew  iitt,  because  it  is -the  v<duele  of  light ;  -hence  in 
the  figurative  sense,  in  which  it  is  here  taken,  it  de- 
notes an  appsaranpe :  .man/nqr,  in  Erench  rtHtnOr,^ 
comes  probably  firom  nien«r  to  lead  or  diiest^  .gigvi^t 
ing  the  dir^on  of  oqe''s  movemcaits. 

An  air  is  inherent  in  the  whole  person;  a f?MMMKr  is 
confined  to  the  action  or  the  movenv^pt  of  »  fiMle  limb. 
A  man  has  the  air  o£  a  comm<Mi  p«^on>  U  ^scovers 
itself  in  all  his  manner^.  An  air.  Jias,  so^aethii^ 
superficial  in  its  nature ;  it  strikes  (tt  the  ^nt.ghuMO  { 
'  The  air  she  gave  herself  was  that  t^  a  i«k)ipu^  gvV 
3TVELB.  Manner  has  something  more  solid  in  it ;  it 
developes  itself  on  closer  observation ;  *  The  boy  jg 
well  fashioned,  and  will  easily  fall  into  a  graceful 
tnanner.''  Steele.  Smne  pet^le  have  an  air  about 
them  which  displeases ;  but  their  marmere  afterwards 
win  upon  diose  who  have  a  fi»tber  intercourse  with 
them.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  sufier  pur- 
selves  to  be  prgudiced  by  a  person^s  air,  eidier  in  bis 
favor  or  otherwise:  die  mannere  of  a  man  will  often 
contribute  to  bis  advancement  in  life,  more  than  hi* 
real  merits. 

An  air  is  indicative  of  a  state  of  mind ;  it  may  re- 
sult either  from  a  natural  or  habitual  mode  of  think- 
ing :  a  manner  is  indicative  of  the  education ;  it  is 
produced  by  external  drcumstances.  An  air  is  noble 
or  simple,  it  marks  an  elevation  or  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter: a  manner  is  rude,  rustic,  or  awkward,  for 
2b2 
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want  of  culture,  good  society,  and  good  examjple. 
We  assume  an  air,  and  afFect  a  manner.  An  assumed 
air  of  importance  exposes  the  littleness  of  the  assumer, 
which  ought  otherwise  pass  unnoticed:  the  same 
manners  which  are  becommg  when  natural,  render  a 
person  ridiculous  when  they  are  affected.  A  prepos- 
sessing air  and  engaging  manners  have  more  inBuence 
on  the  heart  than  the  solid  qualities  of  the  mind. 


AIR,  MIEN,  LOOK. 


Mr  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ; 
mien,  in  German  miene,  comes,  as  Adelung  supposes, 
fi»m  mahnen  to  move  or  draw,  because  thelines  of  the 
face,  which  constitute  the  mien  in  the  Grerman  sense, 
are  drawn  together ;  look  signifies  properly  a  mode  of 
looking  or  appearing. 

The  extenor  of  a  person  is  comprehended  in  the 
sense  of  all  these  words.  Air  depm^  not  only  on  the 
countenance,  but  the  stature,  carriage,  and  action : 
mien  respects  the  whole  outward  appearance,  not  ex- 
cepting tne  dress :  look  depends  altogether  on  the  face 
and  its  changes. .  Air  marks  any  particular  state  of 
the  mind;  'The  truth  of  it  is,  the  air  is  generally 
nothii^  else  but  the  inward  disposition  of  the  mind 
made  visible.'  Addison.  Mien  denotes  any  state  of 
the  outward  circtunstances ; 

How  sleek  their  looks,  how  goodly  is  their  mien, 
When  big  they  strut  behind  a  double  chin.    Dbtden. 

Look  denotes  any  individual  movement  i^f  the  mind ; 

How  in  the  hxAt  does  conadons  guilt  appear. 

Addisom. 

We  may  judge  by  a  person's  otr,-  that  he  has  a  confi- 
dent and  fearless  mind:  we  may  judge  by  his  sorrow- 
fill  mien,  that  he  has  substantial  cause  for  sorrow ; 
and  by  sorrowful  looks,  that  he  has  some  partial  or 
temporary  cause  for  sorrow. 

We  talk  of  doing  any  thing  with  a  particular  otV  ,- 
of  having  a  mien ;  of  giving  a  look.  An  innocent 
man  will  answer  his  accusers  with  an  air  of  composure; 
a  person's  whole  mien  sometimes  bespeaks  his  wretched 
condition ;  a  look  is  sometimes  given  to  one  who  acts 
in  concert,  by  way  of  intimation. 


TO  ADMONISH,  ADVISE. 

Admonish,  in  Latin  admoneo,  is  compounded  of 
the  intensive  ad  and  moneo  to  advise,  signifying  to 

fut  seriously  in  mind:   advise,  compoimded  of  the 
.atin  ad  and  visus,  partidple  of  video  to  see,  signifies 
to  make  to  see,  or  to  show. 

.t^dntonwA  mostly  regards  the  past;  cufotfie  respects 
the  future.  We  admonish  a  person  on  the  errors  he 
has  committed,  by  reraesenting  to  him  the  extent  and 
consequences  of  his  offence ;  we  advise  a  person  as  to 
his  future  conduct,  by  giving  him  rules  and  instruc- 


dons.  Those  who  are  most  liable  to  transgress  require 
to  be  admonished  ; 

He  of  their  wicked  ways 
Shall  them  admonish,  and  before  them  set 
The  paths  of  righteousness.    Milton. 

Those  who  are  most  inexperienced  require  to  be  ad- 
vised {  '  My  worthy  friend,  the  clergyman,  told  us, 
that  he  wondered  any  order  of  persons  should  think 
themselves  too  considerable  to  be  advised.^  Addisom. 
Admonition  serves  to  put  people  on  their  guard  agidnst 
evil ;  advice  to  direct  them  in  the  choice  of  good. 


ADMONITION,  WARNING,  CAUTION. 

Admonition  signifies  the  act  of  admonishing,  or  that 
by  which  one  admonishes;  warning,  in  Saxon  wamien, 
German  wamen,  probably  from  tvahren  to  perceive, 
signifies  making  to  see ;  caution,  &om  caveo  to  beware, 
signifies  the  making  beware. 

A  guarding  against  evil  is  common  to  these  terms ; 
but  odmoniHon  expresses  more  than  warning,  and 
that  more  than  caution. 

An  admonition  respects  the  moral  conduct ;  it  com- 
prehends reasonii^  and  remonstrance :  warning  and 
caution  respect  the  personal  interest  or  safety ;  the 
former  comprehends  a  strong  forcible  representation  of 
the  evil  to  be  dreaded ;  the  latter  a  simple  apprisal  of 
a  future  contingency.  Admonition  may  therefore  fre- 
quently comprehend  warning ;  and  wamiing  may 
comprehend  caution,  though  not  vice  versd.  We  ad- 
monish a  person  against  the  commission  of  any  of- 
fence ;  we  warn  him  against  danger ;  we  caution  him 
against  any  misfortune. 

Admonitions  and  warnings  are  given  by  those  who 
are  superior  in  age  and  station  ;  cautions  by  any  who 
are  previously  in  possession  of  information.  Parents 
give  admonitions ;  ministers  of  the  gospel  give  toara- 
ings :  indifferent  persons  give  cautbms.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  admonish  those  iHio  have  once  ofiended  to 
abstain  from  a  similar  ofifence;  <  At  the  same  time 
that  I  am  talking  of  the  cruelty  of  urging  peoj^'s 
faults  with  severity,  I  cannot  but  bewul  some  wldch 
men  are  guilty  of  for  want  of  admonition.'^  Steele^ 
It  is  necessary  to  warn  those  of  the  consequences  of 
sin  who  seem  determined  to  persevere  in  a  wicked 
course; 

Not  e'en  Philander  had  bespoke  liis  shroud. 

Nor  had  he  cause — a  warning  was  denied.    Toong. 

It  is  necessary  to  caution  those  against  any  false  st^ 
who  are  going  in  a  strange  path ; 

You  cautum'd  me  agunst  their  charms, 

But  never  gave  me  equal  arms ; 

Your  lessons  found  the  weakest  part, 

Aim'd  at  the  head,  but  reach'd  the  heart.    Swirr. 

Admonitions  are  ^ven  by  persons  only ;  tocemings 
and  cautions  are  given  by  things.     The  young  are 
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«dMo»mAed  by  ihe  old :  the  death  of  fiiends  or  rela- 
tives aerve  as  a  warning  to  the  suryivors ;  the  unfor- 
tunate accidents  of  the  careless  serve  as  a  caittion  to 
others  to  avoid  the  like  error.  Admonitions  should 
be  given  with  mildness  and  gravity ;  warnings  with 
impressive  force  and  warmth ;  cautions  with  clearness 
and  precision.  The  yotmg  require  frequent  admo- 
nitioH* ;  the  ignorant  and  self-deluded  solenm  warn- 
ittga ;  die  inexperienced  timely  cautions. 

Admonitions  ought  to  be  listened  to  with  sorrowful 
•ttaiti<m ;  warnings  should  make  a  deep  and  lasting 
impxesaion ;  cautions  should  be  borne  m  mind :  but 
admonitions  are  too  often  rqected,  warnin^ff  despised, 
and  cautions  slighted. 


ADVICE,  COUNSEL,  INSTRUCTION. 

Advice  signifies  that  which  is  advised  (v.  Advice) ; 
counsel,  in  French  conseU,  Latin  consUium,  comes 
fiom  consitto,  compounded  of  con  and  salio  to  leap 
together,  signifying  to  run  or  act  in  accordance ;  and 
in  an  extended  sense  implies  deliberation,  or  the  thing 
deliberated  upon,  determined,  and  prescribed;  in- 
9truction,  in  French  instruction,  Latin  instructio, 
comes  from  in  and  struo  to  dispose  or  regulate,  signi- 
fymg  the  thing  laid  down. 

The  end  of  all  the  actions  implied  by  these  words 
is  the  communication  of  knowledge,  and  all  of  them 
indnde  the  accessary  idea  of  superiority,  either  of  age, 
station,  knowledge,  or  talent.  Advice  flows  from 
superior  professional  knowledge,  or  an  acquaintance 
with  things  ia  ^neral ;  counsel  regards  superior  wis- 
dom, or  a  superior  acquaintance  with  moral  principles 
and  practice ;  instruction  respects  superior  local  know- 
ledge in  particular  transactions.  A  medical  man  gives 
advice  to  his  patient ;  a  father  gives  counsel  to  his 
children;  a  counsellor  gives  advice  to  his  client  in 
p(Mnt8  of  law  ;  he  receives  instructions  from  him  in 
matters  of  fact 

Advice  should  be  prudent  and  cautious;  counsel, 
sage  and  ddiberatire ;  instructions,  clear  and  positive. 
Advice  ia  ^ven  on  all  the  concerns  o£  life,  important, 
or  otherwise ;  *  In  what  manner  can  one  give  advice 
to  a  youth  in  the  pursuit  and  possession  ofpleasure  ?* 
Steele.  Counsel  is  employed  for  grave  and  weighty 
matters ;  <  Young  persons  are  commonly  inclined  to 
dight  the  remarks  and  counsels  of  their  elders.''  John- 
soK.    Instruction  is  used  on  official  occasions ; 

To  serve  by  way  of  ^de  or  direction 

See  tlds  dispatch'd  with  all  tlie  haste  thou  canst; 

Anon  111  give  thee  more  inttruetion.    SaxMriAax. 

Men  of  budness  are  best  able  to  give  advice  in  mer- 
cantile transactions.  In  all  meastires  that  involve  our 
futuie  happmess,  it  is  prudent  to  take  the  counsel  of 
diose  who  are  more  experienced  than  ourselves.  An 
ambassador  must  not  act  without  instructions  from  his 
court. 

.  _A  wise  king  will  not  act  without  the  advice  of  his 
ministers.    A  considerate  youth  will  not  take  any  seri- 


ous step  without  tlie  counsel  ol  his  better  itafinmed 
friends.  All  diplomatic  persons  are  guided  by  parti* 
cular  instructions  in  carrying  on  n^tiations. 

Advice  and  couns^  are  often  given  unasked  and 
undesired,  but  instructions  are  always  required  for 
the  regulation  of  a  person^s  conduct  in  an  official  capa^^ 
dty.  The  term  instruction  may  however  be  dso  ap- 
plied morally  and  figuratively  for  that  which  serves 
to  guide  one  in  his  course  of  life ; 

On  ev'ry  thorn  delightful  wisdom  grows. 

In  ev'iy  stream  a  sweet  instruction  flows.    Ton  no. 


TO  INFORM,  INSTRUCT,  TEACH. 

The  communication  of  knowledge  in  general  is  the 
common  idea  by  which  these  words  are  connected  with 
each  other.  Inform  is  the  general  term ;  the  other 
two  are  specific.  To  inform  is  the  act  of  persons  in 
all  conditions ;  to  instruct  and  teach  are  the  acts  of 
superiors,  either  on  one  ground  or  another :  one  informs 
by  virtue  of  an  accidental  superiority  or  priority  of 
knowledge ;  one  instructs  by  virtue  of  superior  know- 
ledge  or  superior  station;  one  teaches  by  virtue  of 
superior  knowledge,  rather  than  of  station :  diplomatic 
agents  inform  their  governments  of  the  political  trans- 
actions in  which  they  have  been  concerned ;  govern- 
ment instructs  its  difierent  functionaries  and  officers 
in  regard  to  their  mode  of  proceeding ;  professors  and 
preceptors  teach  those  who  attend  a  public  school  to 
learn. 

To  inform  is  applicable  to  matters  of  general 
interest ;  we  may  inform  ourselves  -or  others  (m  every 
thing  which  is  a  subject  of  inquiry  or  curiosity ;  and 
the  information  serves  either  to  amuse  or  to  improve 
the  mmd ;  '  While  we  only  desire  to  have  our  igno- 
rance informed,  we  axe  most  delighted  with  the 
plainest  <£ction.''  Johnson.  To  instruct  is  applicable 
to  matters  of  serious  concern,  or  that  which  is  prac- 
tically useful ;  it  serves  to  set  us  right  in  the  path  of 
lifii.  A  parent  instructs  his  chUd  in  the  course  of 
conduct  he  should  pursue;  a  good  child  profits  by 
the  instruction  of  a  good  parent  to  make  him  wiser  and 
better  for  the  time  to  come ; 

Not  Thradan  Orpheus  should  transcend  my  lays, 
Nor  Linus,  crown'd  with  never  fading  bays  ; 
Though  each  his  heav'niy  parent  should  inspire. 
The  Muse  intimct  the  v<nce,  and  Phcebus  tune  the  lyre. 

Dbyvbm. 

To  teach  respects  matters  of  art  and  science;  the 
learner  depends  upon  the  teacher  for  the  formation  of 
his  mind,  and  the  establishment  of  his  prindples; 
'  He  that  teaches  us  any  thing  which  we  knew  not 
before  is  undoubtedly  to  be  reverenced  as  a  masta.' 
Johnson.  Eveir  one  ought  to  be  properly  informed 
before  he  pretenoB  to  gire  an  opinion ;  the  yonng  and 
inei^perienced  must  be  instructed  before  they  can  act ; 
the  Ignorant  must  be  taught,  in  order  to  guard  them 
against  error.  Truth  and  sincerity  are  all  that  is 
necessary  for  an  informant ;  general  experience  and  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  question  are  re- 
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qttinte  fbr 'tiie  imtrwotmr.;  iimduiieatd  knoicl^dge  k 
rtqoifiite  fw  it  tmcher.  I^ose  idm  -grne  informtttion 
upon  the  kutboiity  df  others  ne  liaUe  to  mishsad; 
Hitai  who  i7t«<rtM)f  oCb»8  in  adding  that  irhich  is  bad, 
kCAndstMtsly  abtwe  the-  autbotity  that  is  seposed  on 
them ;  those  fAxb  pretoad  to  temh  what  d>^  them- 
selves do  BofWadetBtAod,  EMedjrbttsaytfaeir'^oraiioe 
sooner  «r  later. 

To  inform  and  Xo.t«aeh,  ate  enpto3ted  fiff'tUngs  M 
well  as  persons ;  to  instruct  only  for  persons :  books 
and  reawng  infimn  ;the..«ux>d4  histoiy  or  experience 
teaches  mankind;  '  The  long  speeches  rather  con- 
founded than  informed  la\s  understanding.'  Cla- 
re kdok.  '  d^ature  is  mo  suiicieot  teacher  what  we 
should  do  that  we  may  attain  unto  life  everlasting.'' 
HooKitK. 


TO  INFORM,  MAKE  KNOWN,  ACQUAINT^ 
APPRIZE. 

The  idea  tX  brinj^g  to  the  loiowledge  of  one  or 
more  persons  is  common  to  all  these  terms.  Inform, 
from  the  Latin  informo  to  fashion  the  mind,  compre- 
hends this  general  idea  only,  without  the  addition  of 
any  collateral  idea^  it  is  therefore  the  generic  term, 
and  the  rest  specific:  to  inform  is  to  communicate 
what  has  lately  htm^ned,  or  tjie  contrary ;  but  to 
make  known  is  to  bnng  to  light  what  has  long  been 
known  and  punrasely  concealed :  to  inform  is  to  com- 
municate directly  or  iiidirectly  to  one  or  many ; 

OurnMa,l>f  theew>^)rfi»'<6IIaam^    Miltdn. 

To  m^  krmon  is  imostly  to  communieate  indirecdy 
to  many  i  one  ir^ama  the  public  of  one's  intentions, 
by  means t>ftin  advertisement  in  one's  own  name;  one 
maheg  "known  a  &ct  through 'a  cbrcdtous  chatmel,  and 
withoitt  any  name; 

But  &oIs>  to  talking  ever  nrone. 

Are  sure  to  make  thfeir  follies  hnovm.    Gay. 

To  in^wmmay  be  <dtlier  -AftKomii.  addnas  or  other- 
wise; to  iuxpunttt  md  evpfrh/t  me  Jnmediate  uid 
penonal  commuaieatiain.  One  mfarma  the  goisem* 
ment,  or  any  public  body,  or  one  infamu  ovk\ 
friends ;  one  acquaints  or  apprizes  only  one's  friends, 
or  particular  individuals:  one  is  informed  of  that 
which  either  CABeefns  ^e  infomaint,  or  the  person 
infitrmetl^  >amt  neqtuiintt  «-person  with,  or  apprizes 
him  of  such  things  as  peculiarly  concern  himself,  but 
tbe  latter  in  more  specific  circurastaaces  thtai  the 
forraer  j  «Be  t»/brm«  a  correspondent  by  letter  of  ihe 
day  on  which  he  m^  expect  to  receive  his  order,  or 
«f  oBe'«  own  Tvaskes- with  regard  to  an  order; 

I  have  this  pitsetit  evening  frotn  vay  sister. 
Been  weB  iiigbrmed^i  tlKm,  akd  wltli  cautions. 

Sbakbvea«b. 

One  MQrttaMfe  ft  father  with'  afl  the  ckeumstanees 
that  w^teet  tds  wn's  conduct;  *  If  any  man  lives 
taaider  &  Vbiidster  'th&t  doth  not  >aet  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  gospel,  it  is  his  own  fault  in  that  ne  doth 
not  aeqtiaint  the  bishop  widi  it.'  Bevebidge.    One 


apfrisces  a  fidend  of «  beqttest  that  lias  beett  made  t» 
Mn ;  <  T:ou  know,  without  my  tellii^  you,  with  what 
wad  I  kave  recommended  yom  to  Ctesar,  although  3h>u 
may  not  be  apprixed  that  I  Juve  frequently  written 
to  him  upon  diat  stibject:'  Msliutth  ^Letters  ^ 
doero.)  One  inform  the  magistnte  of  any  inegu- 
kiity  that  posses ;  «iie  .aeqanintg  the  master  «  « 
family  sridi  the  misconduot  df  his  servants:  one 
apprizes  a  person  cf  the  time  vAKm  he  will  be  oblmed 
to  iq>peaT.  Itifovtnii  used  %utativ<dy,  but  die  other 
terms  mostly  in  ^e  WK)|)er  sense ;  *  ReUgion  informt 
us  Ghat  misery  and  sui  were  produced  tofgefimt.^ 
iaasaas. 

INFORMANT,  INFORMER. 

These  two  epithets,  from  the  verb  to  inform,  have 
acquired  by  ^eir  appUca^n  an  important-  distinotion. 
The  infortnant  bdng  he  who  informs  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  tad  the  informer  to  the  mdleetatibn' of 
others.  What  the  informant  communicates  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  individual,  and  what  the  informer  com- 
municates is  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  The 
informant  is  thanked  for  his  ciwiity  in  making  the 
comm\mication ;  the  informer  undergoes  a  great  deal 
of  odium,  but  is  thanked  by  not  one,  not  even  by 
those  who  employ  him.  We  may  all  be  informants 
in  our  turn,  if  we  know  of  any  thing  of  which  another 
may  be  informed ;  '  Aye  (says  our  Artist's  informant)^ 
but  at  the  same  time  he  declared  you  {Hc^arth)  were 
as  good  a  portrait  painter  as  Yaiuyke.'  Pilkikgiox. 
None  are  informers  who  do  not  inform  Jigiunst  the 
transgressors  of  any  law ;  '  Every  member  of  society 
Feels  and  acknowledges  the  necessity  of  detecting 
crimes,  yet  scarce  any  degree  of  virtue  or  reputation 
is  able  to  secure  an  informer  from  public  liatred.' 
Johnson. 


INFORMATION,  INTELLIGENCE, 
NOTICE,  ADVICE. 

tnformxMcm.  ((7.  To  inform)  signifies  die  thing  of 
Whitm  «IM  is  nfonned :  Intelligence,  fi«m  tile  Latin 
inteUigo -to  understamd,  signifies  that  by  which  one  is 
made  to  understand :  fwHde,  from  the  Latin  notitia, 
is  tiiat-whicii  brings  a  eireumatanoe  to  oar  knowledge : 
advicg  ^.  Advice)  ragnlfies  that  which  is  made  hnown. 
These  terras  come  very  near  to  «ttdi  'OtJier  in  signifi* 
cation,  but  differ  in  aptdication :  information  is  the 
most  general  and  iudefimte  of  idl ;  the  three  others  are 
but  modes  of  information.  Whatever  is  coaununi- 
cated  to  us  is  informeition,  be  it  public  or  private, 
open  or  concealed ; 

There,  centering  in  a  focns  'reund  and  neat. 
Let  all  your  rays  of  mformattan  meet    Cowpta. 

Notice,  intelligence,  and  adxice,  are  mostly  puUic, 
bnt  particularly  the  former.  Informatian  and  notice 
may  be  communicated  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  writing^ 
intelligence  is  mostly  communicated  by  writing  or 
printing ;  advices  are  mostly  sent  by  letter :  iftformce- 
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Hon  k  mostly  an  infiviaal  mode  cif  cooaiuaicsdda ; 
notice^  intelUgence,  sad  adoiee,  sre  nogtly  fbnaaal 
emmnnucstions.  A  servant  grves  hi^  master  irrfbr- 
mation,  or  (me  friend  sends  another  infotmatisn  tram 
^  country ;  magbtrates  0r  officers  give  notice  of  soch 
^ngs  as  h  concerns  the  pablic  to  know  and  to  observe; 
spes  give  inieMiffenee  of  all  l^at  passes  tmder  their 
notice ;  or  inteitQence  is  giv«B  in  the  pdblie  prints  of 
all  that  passes  w«ray  of  notice;  *  My  h<»,  whose  jews 
Me  at  afl  hoars  open  to  inteUigenoe,  informs  rae  that 
there  are  a  few  enormous  weapons  still  in  bein?.' 
Steele.  A  military  eommander  sends  advice  to  fis 
government  of  the  operations  which  are  going  forward 
under  his  direction ;  or  one  merchant  gives  advice  to 
another  of  die  state  of  the  market ;  <  As  he  was  dic- 
tating to  his  hearers  with  great  authority,  there  ctuaae 
in  a  gentleman  from  Garraway's,  wlio  told  us  that  there 
were  several  letters  from  France  just  come  in,  with 
advice  that  the  king  was  in  good  health.^  Addison. 

JnformaHon,  as  calculated  to  influence  men's  ac- 
tions, ought  to  be  correct :  those  who  are  too  eager  to 
know  what  is  passing,  are  often  misled  by  false  infor- 
mation.  Notice,  as  it  serves  either  to  warn  or  direct, 
ought  to  be  timely ; 

At  his  years 
DeeA  gives  short  notice.    Troxsok. 

No  law  of  general  interest  is  carried  into  effect  without 
timely  notice  being  given.  Intelligence,  as  the  first 
intimation  of  an  interesting  event,  ought  to  be  early ; 
advices,  as  entering  into  details,  ought  to  be  clear  and 
particular;  official  advices  often  arrive  to  contradict 
non-offidal  m<e2%isnce. 

Information  ami  intelligence,  when  applied  as  cha- 
racteristics of  men,  have  a  farther  distinction :  the  man 
of  information  is  so  denominated  only  on  account  of. 
his  niowledge ;  but  a  man  of  intelligence  is  so  deno-~ 
minated  on  aceount  of  his  understanding  as  well  as 
ei^erience  and  information.  It  is  not  possible  to  be 
intelligent  without  information ;  but  we  may  be  well 
informed  without  being  remarkable,  for  intelligence: 
a  man  of  information  may  be  an  agreeable  companion, 
and  fitted  to  maintain  conversation ;  but  an  intelligent 
Bun  will  be  an  instructive  companion,  and  most  fitted 
tot  conducting  business. 


ACQUAINTANCE,  FAMILIARITY, 
INTIMACY. 

Acquaintance  comes  from  acquaint,  which  is  com- 
pounded of  the  intensive  syllable  ae  or  tid  and  quaint, 
m  old  French  coin^,  Teut.  gekannt  known,  signifying 
known  to  one;  familiarity  comes  from  familiar,  in 
Latin  famiUaris  and  familia,  signifying  known  as 
one  of  the  family  ;  intunacy,  from  intimate,  in  Latin 
intimatus,  participle  of  intimto  to  love  entirely,  from 
an^imtM  innermost,  signifies  known  to  the  innermost 
Kcessee  of  the  heart 

These  terms  mark  different  d^rees  of  eloseness  in 
the  social  intercourse;  acquainiance  eiqiressing  less 


dan /omi&xrMjr;! and  dat  \sm  than  tn^oMMy;  'A 
slight  'knowledge  o£  any  tme  oonstitutes  umotj^mMt* 
once';  to  be  famHiar^  reqniies  kd.  aequaintmux  t£ 
soaae  standing ;  intimacy  aunposes  aodi  an  cmqtcamt' 
ante  as  is  siqpported.  by  fiiendmqK?  Tkuslek. 

Acquaintance  sprhss  firon  oocaonnl  iniiercourse ; 
familiarity  is  prodmced  by  a  daily  intezcoarsei  which 
wears  off  all  constraint,  aBAwbiuihw  all.  nanaony ; 
iHtimacy  arises  not  metdy  froa  frequent  intercaurse, 
but  unreserved  communication.  An  acquainiunee  will 
be  occasionally  a  guest ;  '  An  acquaifitance  h  a  being 
who  meets  us  with  a  smile  and  salute,  who  tells  xis  with 
the  same  breath  that  he  is  glad  and  sorry  for  the  most 
trivial  good  and  ill  that  IMalla  na."  H^wksswooth.  ' 
One  that  is  on  terms  of  familiarity  has  easy  access  to 
our  table ;  '  His  famUiars  weje  bis  entire  mends,  and 
could  have  no  interested  views  in  courting  his  oe- 
quaintance.""  Steele.  An  intimate  lays  daim  to  a 
share  at  least  of  our  confidence ;  <  At  an  entertainment 
given  by  Fisistratus  to  some  of  his  intimaties,  Thra- 
si{^pus  took  some  occasion»  not  Kec<Hrded,  to  Weak  out 
into  the  most  violent  abuse,'.  Cuhbeslavd.  .  An  ac^ 
quaintance  with  a  person  aff<»rde  but  little  opportunity 
for  knowing  bis  character ;  familiarity  puts  us  in  the 
way  of  seeing  his  foibles,  rather  than  Ms  virtues ;  but 
intimacy  enables  us  to  appredate  bis  worth ;  '  Those 
who  are  i^t  to  be  familiar  on  a  slight  acquaintance, 
will  never  acquire  any  degi^foi  intimacy,""  Trdsleb. 

A  simple  acquaintance  is  the  most  desirable  footing 
on  which  to  stand  with  all  persons  however  deserving ; 

AcquaiiUance  grevr ;  th'  acquaintance  they  improve 

To  friendship ;  friendship  ripen'd  into  love.    EussEir.  ' 

If  it  have  not  the  pleasures  of  familiarity  or  intimacy, 
it  can  claim  the  pnvilege  of  bemg  exempted  from  their 
pains.  "  Too  much  familiarity,'"  according  to  the 
old  proverb,  ♦♦  breeds  contempt."  The  unlicensed 
freedom  which  commonly  attends  familiarity  affords 
but  too  ample  scope  for  the  indulgence  of  the  selfish 
and  unamiable  passions ;  '  TYutt  familiarity  produces 
neglect  has  been  kH^  observed.'  Johnsom.  Intimaciea 
begun  in  love  oftdi  end  in  hatred,  as  ill  dtoaen  friends 
comnumly  become  the  bitterest  atenaes.  A  man  may 
have  a  thousand  acquaintance,  and  not  one  whmn  he 
should  make  his  intimate;  *  The  tntknaoy  between 
the  father  of  Eugenio  and  Agrestis  produced  a  tendei 
friendship  between  his  sister  and  .Anielia.'  Hawkes- 

WORTH. 

These  toms  may  be  applied  to  dungs  as  wdl  aa 
persons,  in  which  ease  they  bear  a  similar  analogy. 
An  aoquaintamse  with  a  subject  is  opposed  to  entire 
ignorance  upon  it ;  familianty  with  it  is  the  conse* 
quence  of  frequent  repetition;  and  intimacy  of  a 
steady  and  thoron^  research ;  '  With  Homer's  heroes 
we  have  more  than  historical  acquaintance :  we  are 
made  intimate  with  their  habits  and  manners^'  Cow. 
BERLAKD.  *  The  frequency  of  envy  makes  it  so  fa. 
miliar,  that  it  escapes  our  notice.'  Johnson.  In  oui 
intercourse  with  the  world  we  became  daily  acquainted 
with  fresh  subjects  to  engage  ow  attentionv.  Some 
men  have  by  extiaordinary  ^genee  aequiwd  a  cnu 
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udeiable  famiHarity  with  more  than  one  language  and 
science ;  but  few,  if  any,  can  boast  of  having  possessed 
an  intimate  acqixaintance  with  all  the  particulars  of 
even  one  language  or  science.  When  we  can  translate 
the  authors  of  any  foreign  langui^,  we  may  claim  an 
acmiaintance  with  it;  when  we  can  speak,  or  write 
it  freely,  we  may  be  said  to  be  familiar  mih  it ;  but 
an  intimate  acquaintofux  comprehends  a  thorough 
critical  intimacy  with  all  the  niceties  and  subtleties  of 
its  structure. 

TO  KNOW,  BE  ACQUAINTED  WITH. 

To  know  is  a  general  term ;  to  be  acquainted  with 
is  particular  (v.  Acquaintance).  We  may  know 
things  or  persons  in  various  ways ;  we  may  know 
them  by  name  only ;  or  we  may  know  their  mtemal 
properties  or  characters ;  or  we  may  simply  know  their 
figure ;  we  may  know  them  by  report ;  or  we  may 
know  them  by  a  (Urect  intercourse :  one  is  acquainted 
with  either  a  person  or  a  thing,  only  in  a  direct  man- 
ner, and  by  an  immediate  intercourse  in  one'^s  own 
person.  We  know  a  man  to  be  good  or  bad,  virtuous 
or  vicious,  by  being  a  witness  to  his  actions ; 

Is  there  no  temp'rate  region  can  be  known. 
Betwixt  their  fhffid  and  our  torrid  zone  f 
Could  we  not  wake  from  that  lethargic  dream. 
But  to  be  restless  in  a  worse  extreme  f    Denram. 

We  become  acquainted  with  a  person  by  frequently 
bein^  in  his  company ;  '  But  how  shall  I  express  my 
anguish  for  my  little  boy,  who  became  acquaiiUed  with 
sorrow  as  soon  as  he  was  capable  of  reflection.''  Mel- 
moth  {Letters  of  Cicero). 


KNOWLEDGE,  SCIENCE,  LEARNING, 
ERUDITION. 

Knowledge,  from  know,  in  all  probability  comes 
from  the  Latin  nosco,  and  the  Greek  yiyu(rx«  ;  science, 
in  Latin  scientia,  from  ado,  Greek  '<nj(u  to  know,  and 
nam  to  see  or  perceive ;  learning,  from  learn,  signifies 
the  thing  learned;  erudition,  in  Latin  eruditio, 
comes  from  erudio  to  bring  out  of  a  state  of  rudeness 
or  miorance. 

Knowledge  is  a  general  term  which  simply  implies 
the  thing  known:  science,  learning,  ami  erudition, 
are  modes  of  knowledge  qualified  by  some  collateral 
idea :  siAence  is  a  systematic  species  of  knowledge 
which  consists  of  rule  and  order ;  learning  is  that 
species  of  knowledge  which  one  derives  from  schools, 
or  through  the  medium  of  personal  instruction ;  eru- 
dition ir  scholastic  knowledge  obtained  by  profound 
research :  knowledge  admits  of  every  possible  degree, 
aod'is  expressly  opposed  to  ignorance ;  science,  learn- 
ing, and  erudition,  are  positively  high  degrees  of 
knowledge. 

The  attainment  of  knowledge  is,  of  itself,  a  plea- 
sure, independent  of  the  many  extrinsic  advantages 
which  it  brings  to  every  individual,  according  to  the 


station  of  life  in  which  he  is  placed ;  the  pursuits  4f 
science  have  a  peculiar  interest  for  men  of  a  peculiar 
turn :  those  who  thirst  after  general  knowledge  may 
not  have  a  reach  of  intellect  to  take  the  comprehensive 
survey  of  nature,  which  is  requisite  for,  a  scientific 
man.  Learning  is  less  dependuit  on  the  genius,  than 
on  the  will  of  the  individual ;  men  of  moderate  talents 
have  overcome  the  deficiencies  of  nature,  by  labor 
and  perseverance,  and  have  acquired  such  stores  of 
learning  as  have  raised  them  to  a  respectable  station 
in  the  republic  of  letters.  Frofoimd  erudition  is  ob- 
tained but  by  few ;  a  retentive  memory,  patient  in- 
dustry, and  deep  penetration,  are  requisites  for  one 
who  aspires  to  the  title  of  an  erudite  man. 

Knowledge,  in  the  unqualified  and  universal  sense,  is 
not  always  a  good :  Pope  says,  "  A  little  knowledge 
is  a  dangerous  thing :'"  it  is  certain  we  may  have  a 
knowledge  oi  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  as  our  passions 
are  .ever  ready  to  serve  us  an  ill  turn,  they  will  call  in 
our  imperfect  or  superficial  knowledge  to  their  aid  ; 

Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  must  advance 
So  far,  to  m&e  us  wish  for  ignorance  ?    Den  ham. 

Science  is  more  exempt  from  this  danger;  but  the 
scientific  man  who  forgets  to  make  experience  his 
guide,  as  many  are  apt  to  do  in  the  present  day,  will 
wander  in  the  regions  of  idle  speculation,  and  smk  in 
the  quicksands  of  scepticism  ; 

O  sacred  poesy,  thou  spirit  of  Roman  arts. 
The  soul  of  science,  and  the  queen  of  souls. 

B.  JONSOK. 

Learning  is  more  generally  and  practically  useful  to 
the  morals  of  men  than  science ,-  while  it  makes  us 
acquainted  with  the  language,  the  sentiments,  and 
manners  of  former  ages :  it  serves  to  purify^  the  senti- 
ments, to  enlarge  the  understanding,  and  exert  the 
powers ;  but  the  pursuit  of  that  learning  which  con- 
sists merely  in  the  knowledge  of  words,  or  in  the 
study  of  editions,  is  even  worse  than  a  useless  em- 
ployment of  the  time ;  *  As  learning  advanced,  new 
works  were  adopted  into  our  language,  but  I  think 
with  little  improvement  of  the  art  of  translation.* 
JoHNsoK.  Erudition  is  always  good,  it  does  not 
merely  serve  to  ennoble  the  possessor,  but  it  adds  to 
the  stock  of  important  knowledge ,-  it  serves  the  cause 
of  religion  and  morality,  and  elevates  the  views  of 
men  to  the  grandest  objects  c^  inquiry ;  '  Two  of  the 
French  clergy  with  whom  I  passed  my  evenings  were 
men  of  deep  erudition.''  Bukke. 


LETTER,  EPISTLE. 


According  to  the  origin  of  these  words,  letter,  in 
Latin  litera,  signifies  any  document  composed  of 
written  letters;  and  epistle,  in  Greek  nrtroXit  fi^m 
hrirsKKu  to  send,  signifies  a  letter  sent  or  addressed  to 
any  one ;  consequently  the  former  is  the  generic,  the 
latter  the  specific  term.  Letter  is  a  term  altc^ther 
familiar,  it  may  be  used  for  whatever  is  written  by  cme 
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toend  to  another  m  domesdc  life,  or  for  the  public 
documents  of  this  description,  which  have  emanated 
fiom  die  pen  of  writers,  as  the  letters  of  Madame  de 
SaTigny,^  the  letters  o£  Pope  or  of  Swift ;  and  even 
those  which  were  written  by  the  ancients,  as  the  letters 
cf  Cicero,  PUny,  and  Seneca ;  but  in  strict  propriety 
those  are  entitled  epistles,  as  a  term  most  adapted  to 
idrnteTcr  has  received  the  sanction  of  a^es,  and  by  the 
Hune  rule,  likewise,  whatever  is  peculiarly  solemn  in 
its  contents  has  acquired  the  same  epithet,  as  die 
qtistles  of  St.  Paul,  St  Peter,  St.  John,  St.  Jude ; 
nd  by  an  analogous  rule,  whatever  poetry  is  written 
in  the  epistolary  form  is  denominated  an  epistle  nihet 
than  a  letter,  whether  of  ancient  or  modem  date,  as 
the  tmstles  of  Horace,  or  the  epistles  of  Bcnleau ; 
and  finally,  whatever  is  addressed  by  way  of  dedica- 
ti«n  is  denominated  a  dedicatory  epistle.  Ease  and  a 
friendly  familiarity  should  characterize  the  letter :  sen- 
timent and  instruction  are  always  conveyed  by  an 
epistle.  

LETTERS,  LITERATURE,  LEARNING. 

Letters  and  literature  signify  knowledge,  derived 
through  the  medium  of  written  letters  or  books,  that 
is,  imormation :  learning  (v.  Knowledge)  is  confined 
to  that  which  is  communicated,  that  is,  scholastic 
knowledge.  The  term  men  of  letters,  or  the  republic 
e€  letters,  comprehends  all  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  minds ;  *  To  the  greater  part 
c£  mankind  the  duties  of  life  are  inconsistent  with 
much  study ;  and  the  hours  which  they  would  spend 
i^KMi  letters  must  be  stolen  from  their  occupations  and 
ftmilies.''  Johnson.  Literary  societies  have  for  their 
object  the  difiEusion  of  general  information :  learned 
societies  propose  to  tiiemselves  the  higher  object  of 
extending  the  bounds  of  science,  and  increasing  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge.  Men  of  letters  have  a 
passport  for  admittance  into  the  highest  circles ;  lite- 
rary men  can  always  find  resources  for  themselves  in 
their  own  society :  learned  men,  or  men  of  learning, 
are  more  the  objects  of  respect  and  admiration  than 
of  imitation ;  '  He  that  recalls  the  attention  of  man- 
kind to  any  part  of  learning  which  time  has  left 
behind  it,  may  be  truly  said  to  advance  the  literature 
o£  his  own  Age.''  Johnson. 


CHARACTER,  LETTER. 

Character  comes  from  the  Greek  xfif»>i^g,  signi- 
fyli^  an  impresnon  or  mark,  from  xfiV»^<ro»  to  imprint 
or  stamp;  letter,  in  French  lettre,  Latin  litera,  is 
probably  contracted  from  legitera,  signifying  what  is 
lq;ible. 

Character  is  to  letter  as  the  genus  to  the  species  : 
every  letter  is  a  character;  but  every  character  is 
not  a  letter.  Character  is  any  printed  mark  that 
serves  to  designate  something ;  a  letter  is  a  species  of 
^aracter  which  is  the  constituted  part  of  a  word. 
Short-hand  and  hieroglyphics  consist  of  characters, 
but  not  of  letters. 


Charactet  n  employed  figuratively,  but  letter  is 
not.  A  grateful  person  has  the  favors  which  an  con- 
ferred wpaa  him  written  in  indelible  characters  upon 
his  heart ;  <  A  disdainful,  a  subtie,  and  a  susjhcious  . 
temper,  is  disrdayed  in  characters  that  are  almost 
universJally  understood.^  Hawkeswobth. 


SCHOLAR,  DISCIPLE,  PUPIL. 

Scholar  and  disciple  are  both  applied  to  such  as 
learn  from  others :  but  the  former  is  said  only  of  those 
who  learn  the  rudiments  of  knowledge ;  the  latter  of 
one  who  acquires  any  art  or  science  from  the  in- 
struction of  another:  the  scholar  is  opposed  to  the 
teacher;  the  disciple  to  the  master:  children  are 
always  scholars ;  adult  persons  may  be  disciples. 

Scholars  chiefly  employ  themselves  in  the  study  of 
words ;  disciples,  as  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour,  in 
the  study  of  things :  we  are  the  scholars  of  any  one 
under  whose  care  we  are  placed,  or  from  whom  we 
learn  any  thing,  good  or  oad ;  *  The  Romans  con- 
fessed themselves  the  scholars  of  the  Greeks.^  John- 
son. We  are  the  disciples  only  of  distinguished  per- 
sons, or  such  as  commxinicate  either  knowledge  or 
opinions,  useful  or  otherwise ;  *  We  are  not  the  Jwci- 
jUes  of  Voltaire.'  Bvbke.  Children  are  sometimes  too 
apt  scholars  in  learning  evil  from  one  another. 

A  pupil  is  a  species  of  scholar  who  is  under  the  im- 
mediate and  personal  superintendance  of  the  person 
from  whom  he  receives  ms  instruction.  The  Latin 
word  pupillus  signifies  a  fatherless  child,  or  a  man- 
child  under  age  and  in  ward,  in  which  sense  it  is  also 
sometimes  used  for  the  term  ward ;  but  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term  it  now  comprehends  the  idea 
of  instruction  more  than  that  of  wardship  and  super- 
intendance ; 

Mj  master  sues  to  her,  and  she  bath  taught  her  suitor. 
He  being  her^^,  to  become  her  tutor.    SRAEsrsAitE. 


SCHOOL,  ACADEMY. 


The  Latin  terra  schola  signifies  a  loitering  place,  a 
place  for  desultory  conversation  or  instruction,  from 
the  Greek  crxoX>i  leisure  ;  hence  it  has  been  extended 
to  any  place  where  instruction  is  given,  particularly 
that  which  is  communicated  to  youth ,  which  being  an 
easy  task  to  one  who  is  familiar  with  this  subject  is 
considered  as  a  relaxation  rather  than  a  labour ;  aca- 
demy derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  McaStiidcc  the 
name  of  a  public  place  in  Athens,  where  the  philoso- 
pher Plato  first  gave  his  lectures,  which  afterwards 
became  a  place  of  resort  for  learned  men  ;  hence  so- 
cieties of  learned  men  have  since  been  termed  aca- 
demies. 

The  leading  idea  in  the  word  school  is  that  of  in- 
struction given  and  doctrine  received;  in  the  word 
academy  is  that  of  association  among  those  who  have 
already  learned  :  hence  we  speak  in  the  literal  sense  of 
the  school  where  young  persons  meet  to  be  taught,  or 
in  the  extended  and  moral  sense  of  the  old  and  new 
2c 
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achool,  the  Pydutgorean  school,  the  philosophical 
tchoolf  and  the  like ;  <  The  world  is  a  great  school 
where  deceit,  in  all  its  forms,  is  one  of  the  lessons 
that  is  first  learned.'  Blaib.  But  the  academy  of 
arts  or  sciences,  the  French  academy,  being  members 
of  any  academy,  and  the  like ;  '  As  for  other  acade- 
mies, such  as  those  for  painting,  sculpture,  or  archi- 
tecture, we  have  not  so  much  as  heard  the  proposal.^ 
Shaftesbuey.      

EDUCATION,  INSTRUCTION,  BREEDING. 

Instruction  and  breeding  are  to  education  as 
parts  to  a  whole;  instruction  respects  the  commu- 
nication of  knowledge,  and  breeding  the  manners 
or  outward  conduct ;  but  education  comprehends  not 
only  both  these,  but  the  formation  of  the  mind,  the 
tegulation  of  the  heart,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
principles :  good  instruction  makes  one  wiser ;  good 
breeding  makes  one  more  polished  and  agreeable ; 
good  education  makes  one  really  good.  A  want  of 
education  will  always  be  to  the  injury  if  not  to  the 
ruin  of  the  sufferer :  a  want  of  instruction  is  of  more 
or  less  inconvenience,  according  to  circumstances :  a 
want  of  breeding  only  unfits  a  man  for  the  society  of 
the  cultivated.  Education  belongs  to  the  period  of 
childhood  and  youth  ;  *  A  mother  tells  her  imant  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  the  child  remembers  the  pro- 
position, and  is  able  to  coimt  four  for  all  the  purposes 
of  life,  till  the  coiurse  of  his  education  brings  him 
among  philosophers,  who  fright  him  from  his  former 
knowledge,  by  telling  him  that  four  is  a  certain  aggre- 
gate of  units.''  JoHUsoN.  Instruction  may  be  given 
at  different  ages :  '  To  illustrate  one  thing  by  its  re- 
gemblance  to  another,  has  been  always  the  most 
popular  and  efBcacious  art  of  instruction.''  Johnson. 
Good  breeding  is  best  learnt  in  the  early  part  of  life ; 
'  My  breeding  abroad  hath  shown  me  more  of  the 
world  than  yours  has  done.''  Wentwobth. 


IGNORANT,   ILLITERATE,   UNLEARNED, 
UNLETTERED. 

Ignorant,  in  Latin  ignorans,  from  the  privative 
ig  or  in  and  noro,  or  the  Greek  yivuo-xai,  signifies  not 
blowing  things  in  general,  or  not  knowing  any  parti- 
cular circumstance ;  unlearned,  Uliierate,  and  un- 
lettered,  are  compwed  with  ignorant  in  die  general 
asaaae. 

Ignorant  is  a  comprehensive  term  ;  it  includes  want 
of  knowledge  to  any  degree  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  and  consequenUy  includes  the  other  terms, 
Uliierate,  tutteamed,  and  unlettered,  which  express 
different  forms  of  ignorance ; 

He  said,  and  sent  CyUenius  with  coinmand 
To  free  the  ports  and  ope  the  Punic  land 
To  Trojan  guests  ;  lest,  ignorant  of  fate. 
The  queen  might  force  them  from  her  town  and  state. 

DaroEN. 

Ignorance  is  not  always  to  one's  disgrace,  since  it  is 


not  always  one's  fault ;  the  term  is  not  therefore  di- 
rectly reproachful:  the  poor  ignorant  savage  is  an 
object  or  pity,  rather  than  condemnation ;  but  when 
^norance  is  coiipled  with  self-conceit  and  presump- 
tion, it  is  a  perfect  deformity :  hence  the  word  t//i- 
terate,  which  is  used  only  in  such  cases  as  to  become  a 
term  of  reproach  :  an  ignorant  man  who  sets  up  to 
teach  others,  is  termed  an  illiterate  preacher;  and 
quacks,  whether  in  religion  or  medicine,  bova  the  very 
nature  of  their  calling,  are  altogether  an  illiterate  jrace 
of  men.  The  words  unlearned  and  unlettered  are 
exempt  firom  such  unfavorable  associations.  A  modest 
man,  who  makes  no  pretennons  to  learning,  may  suit- 
ably apolog^  for  his  supposed  deficiencies  by  sayi^g 
he  18  an  unlearned  or  unlettered  man ;  the  former  is, 
however,  a  term  of  more  familiar  use  than  the  lattor. 
A  man  may  be  described  either  as  generally  unlearned, 
or  as  ufdeamed  in  particular  sciences  or  arts ;  as  tm- 
leamed  in  history;  unlearned  in  philosophy ;  '  Be- 
cause this  doctrine  may  have  appeared  to  the  unlearned 
light  and  whimsical,  I  must  take  leave  to  unfold  the 
wisdom  and  antiquity  of  my  first  proposition  in  these 
my  essays,  to  wit,  that  "  every  worthless  man  is  a  dead 
man." '  Addison.  We  say  of  a  person  that  he  is  un- 
learned in  the  ways  of  the  world:  and  a  poet  may  describe 
his  muse  as  unlettered ;  '  Ajax,  the  haughty  chief,  the 
unlettered  soldier,  had  no  way  of  making  his  anger 
known,  but  by  gloomy  sullenness.'  Johnson. 


TO  ILLUMINATE,  ILLUMINE, 
ENLIGHTEN. 

Illuminate,  in  Latin  Uluminatus,  participle  vX  il- 
lumino,  and  enlighten,  firom  the  noun  light,  both 
denote  the  communication  of  light ;  the  former  in  the 
natural,  the  latter  in  the  moral  sense.  We  illuminate 
by  means  of  artificial  lights ;  the  sun  illuminates  the 
world  by  its  own  light ; 

Reason  our  guide,  what  can  she  more  re^f. 
Than  that  the  sun  Uhaninatei  the  sky  ?    Psion. 

Preaching  and  instruction  enlighten  the  minds  of 
men ;  *  But  if  neither  you  nor  I  can  gather  so  much 
firom  these  places,  they  will  tell  us  it  is  because  we  are 
not  inwardly  enlightened.''  South.  lUumine  is  but  a 
poetic  variation  of  illuminate ;  as,  the  Sun  of  Righte- 
ousness illumined  the  benighted  world ; 


Wlat  in  me  is  dark 
Illumine;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support. 


MiLTOV. 


Illuminations  are  employed  as  public  demonstrationa 
of  joy :  no  nation  is  now  termed  enlightened  but  such 
as  nave  received  the  %ht  of  the  Gospel. 


CULTIVATION,  CULTURE,  CIVILIZA- 
TiON,  REFINEMENT. 

Cultfoation,  from  the  Latin  cultus,  doiotes  the 
act  of  cultivating,  or  state  of  being  cultinated ;  cul- 
ture ngnifies  the  state  only  of  being  cultivated ;  civi- 
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liasaHon  sigiiifies  the  act  of  cieilixmg,  or  state  of 
being  civilized ;  refinement  denotes  the  act  of  re- 
fining, or  the  state  of  being  refined. 

CuUivation  is  with  more  propriety  applied  to  the 
thing  that  grows ;  culhtre  to  that  in  which  it  grows. 
The  ctdtivation  of  flowers  will  not  repay  the  labor 
unless  the  soil  be  prepared  by  proper  culture.  In  the 
same  manner,  when  speaking  nguratively,  we  say  the 
cultivation  of  any  art  or  science ;  the  cultivation  of 
ootPs  taste  or  inclination,  may  be  said  to  contribute  to 
ooe^s  own  skill,  or  the  perfection  of  the  thin^  itself; 
but  the  mind  requires  cuUitre  previously  to  this  parti- 
cular, exertion  oi  the  powers ;  '  NotwiUistanding  this 
faculty  (of  taste)  must  be  in  some  measure  bom  with 
us,  there  are  several  methods  of  cultivating  and  im- 
proving it'  Addison. 

But  the'  Heav'n 

In  every  breath  has  sown  these  early  seeds 

Of  love  and  admiration,  yet  in  rain 

Without  fair  culture's  kind  parental  aid.    Akenside. 

Civilization  is  the  first  stage  of  cultivation ;  re- 
finement is  the  last :  we  dvilixe  savages  by  divesting 
them  of  their  rudeness,  and  ^ving  them  a  knowledge 
of  such  arts  as  are  requisite  for  civil  society ;  we  cul- 
Ooate  people  in  general  by  calling  forth  their  powers 
into  action  and  independent  exertion ;  we  refine  them 
by  the  introduction  of  the  liberal  arts. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  has  been  the  best 
means  of  civilixing  the  rudest  nations.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind  in  serious  pursuits  tends  to  refine  the 
sentiments  without  debilitatmg  the  character ;  but  the 
cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts  may  be  pursued  to  a 
vicious  extent,  so  as  to  introduce  an  excessive  refine- 
ment of  feeling  that  is  incompatible  with  real  man- 
liness; 

To  civilize  the  rude  unpolish'd  world 
And  lay  it  under  the  restraint  of  laws. 
To  make  man  mild  and  sociable  to  man. 
To  cuUivale  the  wild  licentious  savaf  e 
With  vrisdom,  discipline,  and  lib'raf  arts, 
Th'  embellishments  of  life  !  Virtues  like  these 
Make  human  nature  shine.    Addison. 

'  Poetry  makes  a  principal  amusement  among  unpo- 
lished nations,  but  in  a  coimtry  verging  to  the  ex- 
tremes of  refinement,  painting  and  music  come  in  for 
a  share.'  Goldsmith. 

Cultivation  is  applied  either  to  pcnrsons  or  things ; 
civilization  is  applied  to  men  collectively,  r^nement 
to  men  individually :  we  may  cultivate  the  mind  or 
any  of  its  operations;  or  we  may  cultivate  the  ground 
or  any  thing  that  grows  in  the  groimd ;  we  civUize 
nations ;  we  refine  the  mind  or  the  manners. 


SUAVITY,  URBANITY. 

Suavity  is  literally  sweetness ;  and  urbanity  the 
r^nement  of  the  city,  in  distinction  from  the  country  : 
inasmuch,  therefore,  as  a  polite  education  tends  to 
acAen  the  mind  and  the  manners,  it  produces  suavity; 
but  suavity  may  sometimes  arise  from  natural  temper, 
«ad  exist  uerefore  without  urbtmity ;  although  there 


cannot  be  urbanity  without  suavity.  By  the  suavity 
of  OUT  manners  we  gain  the  love  of  diose  around  us ; 
by  the  urbanity  of  our  manners  we  render  ourselves 
agreeable  companions ;  '  The  virtue  called  urbanity 
by  the  moralists,  or  a  courtly  behaviour,  consists  in  a 
desire  to  please  the  company.'  Pope.  Hence  also 
arises  another  distinction  that  the  term  suavity  may 
be  applied  to  other  things,  as  the  voice,  or  the  style ; 
<  The  suavity  of  Menander's  sMe  might  be  more  to 
Plutarch's  taste  than  the  irregular  sublimity  of  Aris- 
tophanes.' CuMBEBLAMD.  Urbanity  is  aj^lied  to  man- 
ners only. 

CIVIL,  POLITE. 

CivU,  in  French  civile,  Latin  civUis,  from  civis  a 
citizen,  signifies  belongii^  to  or  becoming  a  citizen ; 
polite,  in  French  poli,  Latin  politus,  participle  of 
polio  to  polish,  signifies  literally  polished. 

These  two  epithets  are  employed  to  denote  different 
modes  of  acting  in  social  intercourse ;  polite  expresses 
more  than  civil ;  it  is  possible  to  be  ciml  without  bdng 
polite :  politeness  supposes  civility  and  something  in 
addition. 

Civility  is  confined  to  no  rank,  age,  condition,  <« 
country  ;  all  have  an  opportunity  with  equal  propriety 
of  being  civU,  but  is  not  so  with  politeness ;  this  requires 
a  certam  degree  of  equality,  at  least  the  equahty  of 
education ;  it  would  be  contradictory  for  masters  and 
servants,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned,  to  be 
polite  to  each  other.  Civility  is  a  Christian  du^ ; 
there  are  times  when  every  man  ought  to  be  civU  to  his 
neighbour :  politeness  is  rather  a  voluntary  devotion 
of  ourselves  to  others :  among  the  inferior  orders  civil- 
ity is  indispensable ;  an  uncivii  person  in  a  subordi- 
nate station  is  an  obnoxious  member  of  society ; 


He  has  good  nature. 
And  I  have  good  manners. 
His  sons  too  are  civil  to  me,  because 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  they. 


Otwat. 


Among  the  higher  orders  politeness  is  often .  a  substi- 
tute ;  and  where  the  form  and  spirit  are  combined,  it 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  civUUy :  politeness  is  the 
sweetener  of  human  society ;  it  ^ves  a  charm  to  every 
thing  that  is  said  and  done  ;  '  The  true  effect  of  ge- 
nuine politeness  seems  to  be  rather  ease  than  pleasure.' 
Johnson. 

Civility  is  contented  with  pleasing  when  the  occa- 
aion  offers :  politeness  seeks  the  opportunity  to  please, 
it  prevents  the  necessity  of  asking  oy  anticipating  the 
wishes ;  it  is  full  of  delicate  attentions,  and  is  an  active 
benevolence  in  the  minor  concerns  of  life. 

Civility  is  anxious  not  to  offend,  but  it  of)ien  gives 
pain  &om  ignorance  or  error :  politeness  studies  all 
the  circumstances  and  situations  of  men ;  it  enters  into 
their  characters,  suits  itself  to  their  humors,  and  even 
yields  indulgently  to  their  weaknesses ;  its  o]^e«t  is  no 
less  to  avoid  giving  pain  than  to  study  to  affoiid  plea- 


sure. 


Civility  is  dictated  by  the  desiie  of  serving,  polite- 
ness by  that  of  pleasing :  dvUMy  often  confiraes  itsdf 
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to  the  bare  intention  c£  serving ;  poliieneis  looks  to 
die  action  and  its  consequences :  irh^i  a  peasant  is 
eioU  he  often  does  the  reyerse  of  what  would  oe  desired 
of  him ;  he  takes  no  heed  of  the  wants  and  necessities 
of  oth«8 :  politeneta  considers  what  is  due  to  others 
and  from  outers ;  it  does  nothing  superfluously ;  mm 
of  good  breeding  think  before  they  speak,  and  move 
before  they  act.  It  is  necessary  to  be  civil  without 
being  troublesome,  and  polite  without  bang  afiected. 

CiviUty  requires  nothing  but  goodness  of  intention; 
it  may  be  associated  with  the  coarsest  manners,  the 
grossest  ignorance,  and  the  total  want  of  all  culture : 
politeness  requires  peculiar  properties  of  the  head  and 
the  heart,  natural  and  artificial ;  much  goodness  and 
gentleness  of  character,  an  even  current  of  feeling, 
quickness  and  refined  delicacy  of  sentiment,  a  com- 
mand of  temper,  a  general  insight  into  men  and  man- 
ners, and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of 
society. 

CiviUty  is  not  incompatible  with  the  harshest  ex- 
pressions of  one^s  feelings ;  it  allows  the  utterance  of 
all  a  man  thinks  without  regard  to  person,  time,  or 
season ;  it  la^s  no  restraint  upon  the  angry  passions : 
politeness  enjoins  upon  us  to  say  nothing  to  another 
which  we  would  not  wish  to  be  said  to  oiurselves ;  it 
lays  at  least  a  temporary  constraint  on  all  the  angry 
passions,  and  prevents  all  turbulent  commotions. 

Civility  is  always  the  same ;  whatever  is  once  doU 
is  always  so,  and  acknowledged  as  such  by  aU  persons; 
hence  the  term  civil  may  be  applied  figuratively  in  the 
same  sense ; 

I  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  back. 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  sounds. 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song. 

Shak8peare« 

Politeness  varies  with  the  fiuhions  and  times ;  what  is 
polite  in  one  age  or  in  one  country  may  be  unpolite  in 
another ;  <  A  poUte  country  squire  shall  make  you  as 
many  bows  in  half  an  hour  as  would  serve  a  courtier 
for  a  week.'  Addison. 

If  civility  be  not  a  splendid  virtue,  it  has  at  least 
the  recommendation  of  being  genuine  and  harmless, 
having  nothing  artificial  in  it :  it  admits  of  no  gloss, 
and  will  never  decdve ;  it  is  die  true  expression  of 
good  will,  the  companion  of  respect  in  inferiors,  of 
condescension  in  superiors,  of  humanity  and  kindness  in 
equals:  politeness  springs  from  education,  is  the  off- 
spring of  refinement,  and  consists  much  in  the  exterior ; 
it  often  rests  contented  with  the  bare  imitation  of  virtue, 
and  is  distinguished  into  true  and  false ;  in  the  latter 
oase  it  may  be  abused  for  the  worst  of  purposes,  and 
serve  as  a  mask  to  conceal  malignant  passions  imder 
the  apj^arance  of  kindness ;  hence  it  is  possible  to  be 
polite  in  form  without  being  civil,  or  any  thing  else 
that  is  good. 

CIVIL,  OBLIGING,  COMPLAISANT. 

Civil,  «.  Civil,  foUie ;  obliging,  from  chiige,  sig- 
nifies dther  doing  what  obliges,  or  ready  to  oblige  i 


eomphiaant,  in  French  compkasatU,  comes  from  com- 
plaire  to  please,  signifying  ready  to  please. 

Civil  is  more  general  tmm  obliging :  one  is  always 
civil  when  one  is  obliging,  but  one  is  not  always 
obliging  when  one  is  civil :  complaisance  is  more  than 
dthor,  it  refines  upon  both ;  it  is  s  branch  of  polite- 
ness {v.  Civil,  p<^tte). 

Civil  r^ards  the  manner  as  well  as  the  acti<Ha, 
obliging  respects  the  action,  complaitant  includes  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  action :  to  be  doil  is  to  please 
by  any  word  or  action ;  '  Pride  is  never  more  ofiensive 
than  when  it  condescends  to  be  civil.''  CcHBEaLANO. 
To  be  obliging  is  to  perform  some  actual  service ; 

The  shepherd  home 
Hies  merry-hearted,  and  by  turns  relieves 
The  ruddy  milkmaid  of  her  brimming  pail. 
The  beauty  whom  perhaps  his  witless  heart 
Sincerely  loves,  by  that  best  language  shown 
Of  cordial  glances,  and  obliging  deeds.    Thomson. 

To  be  complaisant  is  to  do  a  service  in  the  time 
and  manner  that  is  most  suitable  and  agreeable ;  '  I 
seemM  so  pleased  with  what  every  one  said,  and  smiled 
with  so  much  complaisance  at  aU  their  pretty  fancies, 
that  though  I  did  not  put  one  word  into  their  di»- 
course,  I  nave  the  vanity  to  think  they  looked  upon 
me  as  very  agreeable  company.'  Addison.  CivUity 
requires  no  effort ;  to  be  obliging  always  costs  the 
agent  some  trouble ;  complaisance  requires  attention 
and  observation  ;  a  person  is  civil  in  his  reply,  obliging 
in  lending  assistance,  complaisant  in  his  attentions  to 
his  Mends. 

One  is  habitually  civil ;  obliging  firom  disposition ; 
complaisant  from  education  and  disposition :  it  is 
necessary  to  be  civil  without  being  free,  to  be  obliging 
without  being  officious,  to  be  complaisant  without 
being  servile. 

COURTEOUS,  COMPLAISANT,  COURTLY. 

Cotirteous,  from  court,  denotes  properly  belon^ng 
to  a  cottrt,  and  by  a  natural  extension  of  the  sense, 
suitable  to  a  court ;  complaisant,  v.  Complaisance. 

Courteous  in  one  respect  comprehends  in  it  more 
than  complaisant ;  it  includes  the  manner  as  well  as 
the  action ;  it  is,  properiy  speaking,  polished  complai' 
sance:  on  the  other  hand,  complaisance  includes 
more  of  the  disposition  in  it  than  courteousness ;  it 
has  less  of  the  polish,  but  more  of  the  reality  of 
kindness. 

Courteousness  displays  itself  in  the  address  and  the 
manners ; 

And  then  I  stole  all  eourtety  from  Heav'n, 

And  dress'd  myself  in  such  humility. 

That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts. 

SHAKSFEAaC. 

Complaisance  displays  itself  in  direct  good  offices,  par- 
ticularly in  complying  with  the  wishes  of  others ;  *  To 
comply  with  the  notions  of  mankind  is  in  some  degree 
the  duty  of  a  social  being ;  because  by  compliance  only 
he  can  please,  and  by  pleasing  only  he  can  become 
usefVd ;  but  as  the  end  is  not  to  be  lost  for  the  sake  of 
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■ik/tineKa,  we  aire  not  to  give  up  virtue  for  eompM- 
VMtot.*  Johnson.  Courteortaneas  is  most  suitable  for 
ttnulgers ;  am^laiaance  for  fiiends  or  the  nearest  rela- 
tives :  among  well-bred  men,  and  men  of  rank,  it  is  an 
iirraiiable  rule  to  address  each  other  courteously  on 
•11  occasions  whenever  they  meet,  whether  acquainted 
or  otherwise ;  there  is  a  degree  of  complaisance  due 
between  husbands  and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
members  of  the  same  family,  which  cannot  be  ne^ected 
without  endangoing  the  harmony  of  their  intercourse. 
Courtlf,  though  derived  from  the  same  word  as 
oourteoua,  is  in  8<«ie  d^ree  opposed  to  it  in  pcHnt  of 
sense ;  it  denotes  a  likeness  to  a  court,  but  not  a  like- 
ness  which  is  favouraUe :  courtly  is  to  cowrteous  as 
the  form  to  the  reality ;  the  courtly  consists  of  the 
exterior  only,  the  latter  of  the  exterior  combined  with 
the  spirit ;  the  former  dierefore  seems  to  convey  the 
idea  of  insincerity  when  contrasted  with  the  latter, 
which  must  necessarily  suppose  the  contrary:  a  courtly 
demeanour,  or  a  courtier4Uee  demeanour  may  be  suit- 
able on  certain  occasions ;  but  a  courteous  draoeanour 
as  always  desirable ; 

In  Dur  own  time  (excuse  some  courtly  strains) 
No  whiter  page  than  Addison's  remains.    Po?b. 

Courtly  may  likewise  be  employed  in  relation  to 
tilings ;  but  courteous  has  always  respect  to  persons : 
we  may  speak  of  a  courtly  style,  or  courtly  grandeur ; 
but  we  always  speak  of  courteous  behaviour,  courteous 
language,  and  tne  like. 

Yes,  I  know 
He  had  a  troublesome  old-fashion'd  way 
Of  shocking  comUg  ears  with  horrid  truth.   Thoiison. 


POLITE,  POLISHED,  REFINED, 
GENTEEL. 

PoUte  (v.  Cwil)  denotes  a  quality;  PoUshed,  a 
state :  he  who  is  polite  is  so  according  to  the  rules  of 
pMtettess ;  he  who  is  polished  is  polished  by  the 
fiaree  of  art :  a  poiite  man  is,  in  regard  to  his  behaviour, 
a  finished  genuenuui.  A  rude  persiHi  may  be  more  or 
iesB  ptUishedi  or  freed  from  rudeness;  '  In  rude 
Bations  the  dependance  of  children  on  their  parents  is 
v£  shorter  ccmtinuance  than  in  polished  societies.' 
Babkktson.  R^ned  rises  in  sense,  both  in  regard  to 
polite  aad  polished:  a  mtui  is  indebted  to  nature, 
rather  than  to  art,  foe  his  refinement ;  but  his  polUe- 
netSi  or  his  polish,  are  mtirely  the  fruit  of  education. 
PoliteHees  and  polish  do  not  extend  to  any  thing  but 
extenuds  ;  r^lnement  applies  as  much  to  the  mind  as 
the  body:  rules  of  conduct,  and  good  society,  will 
auke  ft  man  polite ;  *  A  pedant  among  men  of  learn- 
ing and  sense  is  like  an  ignorant  servant  giving  an 
accoont  of  polite  conversation.''  Steele.  Lessons  in 
darwring  wiH  serve  to  give  a  polish ;  refined  manners 
or  principles  will  naturdUy  arise  out  of  refinement  of 
Bmd  and  temper ;  '  What  is  honour  but  the  height 
and  flower  of  morality,  and  the  utmost  refvnemeint  of 
otmversatiea  P '  South. 

As  poMi  extends  (»ly  to  die  exterior,  it  is  less 


liable  to  excen  than  Tenement:  when  the  language, 
the  walk,  and  deportment  of  a  man  is  poUshed,  he  is 
divested .  of  all  that  can  make  him  offensive  in  social 
intercourse ;  but  if  the  temper  of  a  man  be  refined 
beyond  a  certain  boundary,  he  loses  the  nerve  of 
character  which  is  essential  for  maintaining  his  dignity 
against  the  rude  shocks  of  human  life. 

Genteel,  in  French  gentil,  Latin  gentilis,  sonified 
literally  one  belonging  to  the  same  gens  or  famify,  the 
next  a  kin  to  whom  the  estate  would  fall,  if  there  were  no 
children ;  hence  by  an  extended  application  it  denoted 
to  be  of  a  good  family,  and  the  term  gentility  now 
respects  rank  in  life ;  in  distinction  from  politeness, 
which  respects  the  refinement  of  the  mind  and  outward 
behaviour,  a  genteel  education  is  suited  to  the  stetion 
of  a  gentieman ;  '  A  lady  of  genius  will  give  a  genteel 
air  to  her  whole  dress  by  a  well-fancied  suit  of  knots, 
as  a  judicious  writer  gives  a  spirit  to  a  whole  sentence 
by  a  single  expression.'  Gay.  A  polite  education  fits 
forpolisoed  socie^  and  conversation,  md  raises  the 
individual  among  his  equals ; 

In  tliis  isle  remote. 
Our  painted  ancestors  were  slow  to  learn, 
To  arms  devote,  in  the  politer  arts. 
Nor  slcilled,  nor  studious.    Soiiskville. 

There  may  be  gentility  without  politeness ;  and 
vice  versd.  A  person  may  have  genteel  manners,  a 
genteel  carriage,  a  genteel  mode  of  living  as  far  as. 
respects  his  general  relation  with  society ;  but  a  polite 
behaviour  and  a  polite  address,  which  (jualify  him  for 
every  relation  in  society,  and  enable  him  to  shine  in 
connexion  with  all  orders  of  men,  is  independent  of 
either  birth  or  wealth ;  it  is  in  part  a  ^  of  nature, 
although  it  is  to  be  acquired  by  art. 

A  person's  equipage,  servants,  house,  and  furniture, 
may  be  such  as  to  entitle  a  man  to  the  name  of  gen- 
teel, although  he  is  wanting  in  all  the  forms  of  real 
good-breeding.  Fortune  may  sometimes  frown  upon 
the  polished  gentieman,  whose  politeness  is  a  recom- 
mendation to  him  wherever  he  goes. 


AFFABLE,  COURTEOUS. 

Affable,  in  French  affable,  Latin  qffabUis,  from  af 
or  ad,  and  for  to  speak,  signifies  a  readiness  to  spea){ 
to  any  one ;  courteous,  in  French  courtois,  from  the 
word  court,  signifies  etfter  the  refined  manner  of  a 
court 

We  are  affable  by  a  mild  and  easy  address  towards 
all,  without  distinction  of  rank,  who  have  occasion  to 
speak  to  us ;  we  are  courteous  by  a  refined  and  en- 
gaging air  to  our  equals  or  superiors  who  address  them- 
selves to  us. 

The  enable  man  invites  to  inquiry,  and  is  ready  to 
gratify  curiosity ;  <  It  is  impossible  for  a  public  mi- 
nister to  be  so  <^en  and  easy  to  all  his  old  friends  as 
he  was  in  his  private  condition ;  but  this  may  be  helped 
out  by  an  affability  of  address.'  L'Estrange.  The 
courteous  man  encourages  to  a  communication  of  our 
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wants,  and  discovers  in  his  manners  a  willingness  to 
relieve  them ; 

Whereat  the  Elfin  knight  with  speeches  gent 
Him  first  saluted,  who,  well  as  he  might. 
Him  fair  salutes  again,  aa  seemeth  courteous  knight. 

West. 

Affability  results  from  good  nature,  and  courteausness 
from  fine  feeling ;  it  is  necessary  to  be  affable  without 
familiarity,  and  courteous  without  officiousness. 


COMPLAISANCE,  DEFERENCE, 
CONDESCENSION. 

Complaisance,  from  com  and  plaire  to  please,  sig- 
nifies the  act  of  complying  with,  or  pleasing  others ; 
deference,  in  French  deference,  from  the  Latin  defero 
to  bear  down,  marks  the  inclination  to  defer,  or 
acquiesce  in  the  sentiments  of  another  in  preference  to 
one''s  own;  condescension  marks  the  act  of  conde- 
scending from  one's  own  height  to  yield  to  the  satis- 
faction of  others,  rather  than  rigorously  to  exact  one's 
rights. 

The  necessities,  the  conveniences,  the  accommoda- 
tions and  allurements  of  society,  of  familiarity,  and  of 
intimacy,  lead  to  complaisance ;  it  makes  sacrifices  to 
the  wishes,  tastes,  comforts,  enjoyments,  and  personal 
feelings  of  others ;  *  Complaisance  renders  a  superior 
amiable,  an  equal  agreeable,  and  an  inferior  accept- 
able.' Addison.  .  Age,  rank,  di^ty,  and  personal 
merit,  call  for  deference :  it  enjoins  compliance  with 
respect  to  our  opinions,  judgements,  pretensions,  and 
designs;  *  Tom  Courtw  never  fails  of  paying  his 
obeisance  to  every  man  he  sees,  who  has  title  or  office 
to  make  him  conspicuous ;  but  his  deference  is  wholly 
^ven  to  outward  consideration.'  Steele.  The  infir- 
mities, the  wantis,  the  defects  and  foibles  of  others, 
call  for  condescension:  it  relaxes  the  rigor  of  au- 
thority, and  removes  the  distinction  of  rank  or  station; 
'  The  same  noble  condescension  which  never  dwells 
but  in  truly  great  minds,  and  such  as  Homer  would 
represent  mat  of  Ulysses  to  have  been,  discovers  itself 
likewise  in  the  speech  which  he  made  to  the  ghost  of 
Ajax.'  Addison. 

Complaisance  is  properly  the  act  of  an  equal ;  defer- 
ence that  of  an  inferior ;  condescension  that  of  a  supe- 
rior. Complaisance  is  due  from  one  well-bred  person  to 
another ;  deference  is  due  to  all  superiors  in  age, 
knowledge,  or  station,  whom  one  approaches;  con- 
descension is  due  from  all  superiors  to  such  as  are 
dependant  on  them  for  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

All  these  qualities  spring  from  a  refinement  of 
humanity;  but  complaisance  has  most  of  genuine 
kmdness  in  its  nature ;  deference  most  of  respectfrd 
submission;  condescension  most  of  easy  indu^nce. 
Complaisance  has  imalloyed  pleasure  for  its  com- 
panion ;  it  is  pleased  with  domg :  it  is  pleased  with 
seeing  that  it  has  pleased;  it  is  pleasure  to  the  giver 
and  pleasure  to  the  receiver.  Deference  is  not  un- 
mixea  with  paia ;  it  fears  to  offend^  or  to  fail  in  the 


part  it  has  to  perform ;  it  is  mingled  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  inferiority,  and  a  fear  of  appearing  lower  than 
it  deterves  to  be  thought.  Condescension  is  not 
without  its  alloy ;  it  is  accompanied  with  the  ptunfril 
sentiment  of  witnessing  inferiority,  and  the  no  less 
painful  apprehenraon  of  not  maintaining  its  own 
dignity. 

Complaisance  is  buded  in  anticipating  and  meeting 
the  wishes  of  others ;  it  seeks  to  amalgamate  one's  own 
will  with  that  of  another:  deference  is  busied  in 
yielding  submission,  doing  homage,  and  marking  one's 
sense  of  anotlier's  superioritjr :  condescension  employs 
itself  in  not  opposing  the  will  of  others;  in  pelding 
to  their  gratification,  and  Itmng  aside  unnecessary  dis> 
tinctions  of  superiority.  Complaisance  among  stran- 
gers is  often  the  foreruimer  of  the  most  friendly  inter- 
course :  it  is  the  characteristic  of  self-conceit  to  pay 
deference  to  no  one,  because  it  considers  no  one  as 
having  superior  worth :  it  is  the  common  characteristic 
of  ignorant  and  low  persons  when  placed  in  a  state  of 
elevation,  to  think  themselves  d^aded  by  any  act  of 
condescension. 


IMPERTINENT,  RUDE,  SAUCY, 
IMPUDENT,  INSOLENT. 

Impertinent,  in  Latin  in  and  pertinens  not  belong- 
ing to  one,  fflgnifies  being  or  wanting  to  do  what  it 
does  not  belong  to  one  to  be  or  do ;  rude,  in  Latin 
rudis  rude,  and  raudus  a  ragged  stone,  in  the  Greek 
pM/3%;  a  rough  stick,  signifies  hteiaUy  unpolished ;  and 
m  an  extended  sense,  wanting  all  culture;  sartcy 
comes  from  sauce,  and  the  Latin  salsus,  signifying 
literally  salt ;  and  in  an  extended  sense,  stinging  like 
salt ;  impudent,  v.  Assurance ;  insolent,  from  the 
Latin  in  and  salens,  contrary  to  custom,  signifies 
being  or  wanting  to  be  contrary  to  custom. 

Impertinent  is  allied  to  rude,  as  respects  one's 
general  relations  in  society,  without  regard  to  station ; 
It  is  allied  to  saucy,  impudent,  and  insolent,  as  re- 
spects the  conduct  of  inferiors. 

He  who  does  not  respect  the  laws  of  <uvil  society  in 
his  intercourse  with  individuals,  and  wants  to  assume 
to  himself  what  belongs  to  another,  is  impertinent: 
if  he  carry  this  impertinence  so  far  as  to  commit  any 
violent  breach  of  decorum  in  his  behaviour,  he  is 
rude.  Impertinence  seems  to  spring  from  a  too  high 
regard  of  one's  self:  rudeness  from  an  ignorance  of 
what  is  due  to  others.  An  impertinent  man  will  adc 
questions  for  the  mere  gratification  of  curiosity;  a 
rude  man  will  stare  in  one's  face  in  order  to  please 
himself.  An  impertinent  man  will  take  possession  of 
the  best  seat  without  r^ard  to  the  right  or  conve- 
nience of  another :  a  rude  man  will  burst  into  the 
room  of  another,  or  push  against  his  person,  in  vio- 
lation of  all  ceremony. 

Impertinent,  in  comparison  with  the  other  terms, 
saucy,  immudent,  and  insolent,  is  the  meet  general 
and  indefinite :  whatever  one  does  or  says  diat  is 
not  compatible  with    our   station   is  impertinent; 
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iaucy  is  a  sharp  kind  of  imperHnence ;  impudent  an 
unblushing  kind  of  impertinence;  insolence  is  an 
outrageous  kind  of  impertinence,  it  runs  counter  to 
all  established  order :  thus,  the  terms  seem  to  rise  in 
sense.  A  person  may  be  impertinent  in  words  or 
actions :  he  is  saucy  in  words  or  looks :  he  is  impudent 
or  insolent  in  words,  tones,  gesture,  looks,  and  every 
species  of  action.  A  person^s  impertinence  discovers 
itself  in  not  giving  the  respect  which  is  due  to  his 
superiors  in  general,  strangers,  or  otherwise ;  as  when 
a  common  person  rats  down  in  the  presence  of  a  man 
of  rank :  sauciness  discovers  itself  towards  particular 
individuals,  in  certain  relations;  as  in  the  case  of 
servants  who  are  saucy  to  their  masters,  or  children 
who  are  saucy  to  their  teachers :  impudence  and  inso- 
lence are  the  strongest  d^rees  of  impertinence ;  but 
die  former  is  more  particmarly  said  of  such  thii^  as 
reflect  disgrace  upon  the  offender,  and  spring  from  a 
low  depravity  of  mind,  such  as  the  abuse  of  one^s 
superiors,  and  a .  vulgar  defiance  of  those  to  whom 
one  owes  obedience  and  respect:  insolence,  on  the 
contrary,  ori^nates  from  a  haughtiness  of  spirit,  and 
a  misplaced  pride,  which  breaks  out  into  a  contemp- 
tuous disregard  of  the  station  of  those  by  whom  one 
is  offended ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  servant  who  should 
offer  to  strike  his  master,  or  of  a  criminal  who  sets  a 
magistrate  at  defiance ;  '  It  is  publicly  whispered  as  a 
pece  of  impertineni  pride  in  me,  that  I  have  hitherto 
been  saucUy  civil  to  every  body,  as  if  I  thought 
nobody  good  enough  to  quarrel  with.^  Lady  M.  W. 
Montague. 

My  house  should  no  such  rude  disorders  know. 

As  from  high  drinking  consequently  flow.    Pomfbet. 

Whether  be  knew  the  thing  or  no. 
His  tongue  externally  would  go ; 
For  he  had  impudejue  at  will.    Gat. 

He  claimg  the  bull  with  lawless  intolence, 
And  having  seiz'd  his  horns,  accosts  the  prince. 

Dbysek. 

■  Self-cofnc9it  is  the  grand  source  of  impertinence,  it 
makes  perscms  foi^et  themselves ;  the  young  thereby 
ibraet  their  youth ;  the  servant  foists  his  reuitionship 
to  his  master ;  the  poor  and  ignorant  man  forgets  the 
distance  between  himself  and  those  who  are  elevated 
by  education,  rank,  power,  or  wealth:  impertinent 
persons,  therefore,  act  towards  their  equals  as  if  they 
were  inferiors,  and  towards  their  supenors  as  if  they 
were  their  equals :  an  angry  pride  that  is  offended  with 
reproof  commonly  provokes  sauciness :  an  insensibility 
to  shame,  or  an  imconsciousness  of  what  is  honorable 
either  in  one^s  self  or  others,  ^ves  birth  to  impudence: 
uncontrolled  passions,  and  bloated  pride,  are  the  ordi- 
nary stimulants  to  insolence. 


rugoaus  Aill  of  wrinkles ;  rough  is  in  Saxon  reoh, 
high  Crerman  rauh,  low  German  rug,  Dutch  rut^, 
in  Latin  rudis  uneven. 

These  words  mark  different  degrees  of  unevenness. 
What  is  abrupt  has  greater  cavities  and  protuberances 
than  what  is  rugged;  what  is  rugged  has  greater 
irregularities  than  what  is  rough.  In  the  natural  sense 
abrupt  is  opposed  to  what  is  unbroken,  rugged  to 
what  is  even,  and  rough  to  what  is  smooth.  A  pred- 
pice  is  abrupt,  a  path  is  rugged,  a  plank  is  rough ; 

The  precipice  abrupt, 
Projecting  horror  on  the  blackened  nood. 
Softens  at  thy  return.    Thomson's  Summbk. 

<  The  evils  of  this  life  appear  like  rocks  and  precipices, 
rugged  and  barren  at  a  distance ;  but  at  our  nearer 
approach  we  find  them  little  fruitful  spots.'  Spectatoe. 

Not  the  rouf^  whirlwind,  that  deforms 

Adria's  black  g^df,  and  vexes  it  with  stomiB, 

The  stubborn  virtue  of  his  soul  can  move.    Francis. 

The  abruptness  of  a  body  is  generally  occasioned  by 
a  violent  concussion  and  separation  of  its  parts ;  rug- 
gedness  arises  from  natural,  but  less  violent  causes ; 
roughness  is  mostiy  a  natural  property,  although  some- 
times produced  by  friction. 

In  the  figurative  sense  the  distinction  is  equally  clear. 
Words  and  manners  are  abrupt  when  they  are  sudden 
and  unconnected ;  the  temper  is  rugged  which  is  ex- 
posed to  frequent  ebullitions  of  angry  humor;  ac- 
tions are  rough  when  performed  with  violence  and  in- 
caution. 

An  abrupt  behaviour  is  the  consequence  of  an  agi- 
tated mind; 

My  lady  craves 
To  know  the  cause  of  your  abrupt  departure. 

SUAKSPEASE. 

A  rugged  disposition  is  inhoent  in  the  character;  *  The 
greatest  favors  to  such  an  one  neither  soften  nor  win 
upon  him ;  neither  melt  nor  endear  him,  but  leave 
hun  as  hard,  rugged,  and  unconcerned  as  ever.'  South. 
A  rough  deportment  arises  from  an  xmdisciplined  state 
of  feeling ;  <  Kind  words  prevent  a  good  deal  of  that 
perverseness,  which  rough  and  imperious  usage  often 
produces  in  generous  minds.'  Locke. 

An  habitiuu  steadiness  and  coolness  of  reflection  is 
best  fitted  to  prevent  or  correct  any  abruptness  of 
manners ;  a  cultivation  of  the  Christian  temper  cannot 
fail  of  smoothing  down  all  ruggedness  of  humor ;  an 
intercourse  with  polished  society  will  inevitably  refine 
down  all  roughness  of  behaviour. 


ABRUPT,  RUGGED,  ROUGH. 

Abrupt,  in  Latin  abruptus,  participle  of  abrumpo, 
to  break  ofi^,  signifies  the  state  of  bemg  broken  off; 
ru^ed,  in  Saxon  hru^e^  comes  from  the  Latin 


COARSE,  ROUGH,  RUDE. 

Coarse,  probably  from  the  Gothic  kaurids  heavy, 
answering  to  our  word  gross,  and  the  Latin  gravis ; 
rough,  in  Saxon  hruh,  Grerman  rauh,  roh,  &c.  is  pro- 
bably a  variation  of  riide  {v.  Impertinent). 

These  epithets  are  equidly  applied  to  what  is  not 
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pobEshed  by  art.  In  the  proper  sense  coarse  refers  to 
the  composition  and  materials  of  bodies,  as  coarse 
bread,  coarse  meat,  coarse  cloth ;  rough  respects  the 
surface  of  bodies,  as  rough  wood  and  rough  skin ; 
rude  respects  the  make  or  fashion  of  things,  as  a  rude 
'bark,  a  rude  utensQ.  Coarse  is  opposed  to  fine,  rough 
to  smooth,  rude  to  polished. 

In  the  figurative  application  they  are  distinguished 
in  a  similar  manner :  coarse  language  is  used  by  per- 
sons of  naturally  coar«e  feeling;  'The  fineness  and 
delicacy  of  perception  which  the  man  of  taste  acquires, 
may  be  more  liable  to  irritation  than  the  coarser  feel- 
ings of  minds  less  cultivated.^  Ceaig.  Rough  lan- 
guage is  used  by  those  whose  tempers  are  either 
naturally  or  occasionally  rough ; 

This  is  some  fellow. 
Who,  having  been  pms'd  for  bluntness,  doth  affect 
A  saucy  rot^rkneu.    Suaksfbarb. 

Rude  language  is  used  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
any  better  ;<  Is  it  in  destroying  and  pulfing  down 
that  skill  is  displayed  ?  the  shallowest  understanding, 
the  rudest  hand,  is  more  than  equal  to  that  task.' 
Burke. 


GROSS,  COARSE. 


Gross  derives  its  meaning  in  this  application  from 
the  Latin  crassus  thick  from  fat,  or  tnat  which  is  of 
common  materials ;  coarse,  v.  coarse. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  in  the  moral  applica- 
tion. Grossness  of  habit  is  opposed  to  deUcacy ; 
coarseness  to  sofhiess  and  refinement.  A  person  be- 
comes gross  by  an  unrestrained  indulgence  of  his 
sensual  appetites ;  particularly  in  eating  and  drinking; 
he  is  coarse  from  the  want  of  polish  either  as  to  his 
mind  or  manners.  A  gross  sensualist  approximates 
very  nearly  to  the  brute ;  he  sets  aside  all  moral  con- 
siderations ;  he  indulges  himself  in  the  open  face  of 
day  in  defiance  of  all  decency :  a  coarse  person  ap- 

E roaches  nearest  to  the  savage,  whose  roughnesses  of 
umor  and  indination  have  not  been  refined  down  by 
habits  of  restraining  his  own  will,  and  complying  with 
the  will  of  another.  A  gross  expression  conveys  the 
idea  of  that  which  should  be  kept  firom  the  view  of  the 
mind,  which  shocks  the  moral  feeling ;  a  coarse  ex- 
pression conveys  the  idea  of  an  unseemly  sentiment  in 
the  mind  of  the  speaker.  The  representation  of  the 
Deity  by  any  sensible  image  is  gross,  because  it  gives 
us  a  low  and  grovelling  idea  of  the  Supreme ;  the  doii^ 
a  kindness,  and  makmg  the  receiver  at  the  same  time 
sensible  of  your  superiority  and  his  dependance,  indi- 
cates great  coarseness  in  the  character  of  the  person 
granting  the  favor ;  '  A  certain  preparation  is  requi- 
site for  the  enjoyment  of  devotion  in  its  whole  extent : 
not  only  must  the  life  be  reformed  from  gross  enor- 
mities, but  the  heart  must  have  undergmie  that  change 
which  the  Go^l  demands.'  Blaib.  'The  refined 
pleasures  of  a  pious  mind  are,  in  many  respects,  su-. 
perior  to  the  coarse  gratifications  of  sense.'  .Blaib> 


TO  AMEND,  CORRECT,  REFORM, 

REPTIFY,  EMEND,  IMPROVE, 

MEND,  BETTER. 

Amend,  in  Latin  emendo,  from  menda  a  fault  in 
transcribing,  signifies  to  remove  this  fault;  correct, 
in  Latin  correctus,  participle  of  corrigo,  compounded' 
of  con  and  rego,  signifies  to  set  in  order,  to  set  to 
rights;  reform,  compounded  of  re  and /brm,  signifies 
to  form  afresh,  or  put  into  a  new  form ;  recttfy,  in 
Latin  rectifico,  compoimded  of  rectus  and  facto,  sig- 
nifies to  make  or  put  right ;  emend  is  the  immediate 
derivative  of  the  Latin  emendo ;  improve  comes  from 
the  Latin  in  and  probo  to  prove  or  try,  signifying  to 
make  any  thing  good,  or  better  than  it  was,  by  trials 
or  after  experiments;  m^nd  is  a  contraction  o£ emend ; 
better  is  properly  to  make  better. 

To  amend,  correct,  rectify,  and  em.end,  imply  the 
lessening  of  evil ;  to  improve,  reform,  and  better,  the 
increase  of  good.  We  amend  the  moral  conduct, 
correct  errors,  reform  the  life,  rectify  mistiEikes, 
emend  the  readings  of  an  author,  improve  the  mind, 
mend  or  better  the  condition.  What  is  amended  is 
mostly  that  which  is  wrong  in  ourselves :  what  is  re- 
formed or  corrected  is  that  which  is  faulty  in  ourselves 
or  in  others ;  what  is  rectified  is  mostly  wrong  in  that' 
which  has  been  done ;  that  which  is  improved  may 
relate  either  to  an  individual,  or  to  indifierent  objects. 

To  mend  and  better  are  common  terms,  employed 
only  on  familiar  occasions,  corresponding  to  the  terms 
amend  and  improve.  Whatever  is  wrong  must  be 
amended ;  whatever  is  faulty  must  be  corraked;  what- 
ever is  altogether  insufficient  for  the  purpose  must  be 
reformed;  whatever  error  escapes  by  an  oversight 
must  be  rectified ;  whatever  is  obscure  or  incorrect 
must  be  amended. 

What  has  been  torn  may  be  mended ; 


The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend, 
God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend. 


D&YDEK. 


What  admits  of  change  may  be  improved  or  bettered ; 
'  I  then  bettered  my  conmtion  a  little,  and  lived  a. 
whole  summer  in  the  shape  of  a  bee.'  Addison.  When 
a  person's  conduct  is  any  way  culpable,  it  ought  to  be 
amended ;  *  The  interest  which  the  corrupt  part  of 
mankind  have  in  hardening  themselves  against  every 
motive  to  amendment,  has  disposed  them  to  give  to 
contradictions,  when  they  can  be  produced  against  the 
cause  of  virtue,  that  wei^t  wbicn  they  will  not  allow 
them  in  any  other  case.'  Johnson.  When  a  person's- 
habits  and  principles  are  vicious,  his  character  ought 
to  be  reformed ;  '  Indolence  is  one  of  the  vices  from' 
which  those  whom  it  once  infects  are  seldom  reformed^ 
Johnson.  When  a  man  has  any  particular  faulty- 
habit,  it  ought  to  be  corrected ;  *  ^resumption  wiQ  be 
easily  corrected ,-  but  timidity  is  a  disease  of  the  mind 
more  obstinate,  and  fatal.'  Johnson.  When  we  com- 
mit mistakes  we  should  not  object  to  have  them  recti- 
fied; <  That  sorrow  which  dictates  bo  caution,  that 
fear  which  does  not  quicken  our  escape,  that  austerity 
which  fails  to  rectify  our  affections,  ue  vain  vaA.  nn- 
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wniling."  Johnson.  '  S<mie  had  read  the  tnanuacript, 
and  rectified  its  iaaccunciea.''  Johnson.  The  emenda- 
ti»H»  of  critics  frequMitly  involve  an  author  in  still 
gieater  obscmrity ;  <  That  useful  part  of  learning 
trhich  consists  in  emendations,  knowledge  of  different 
■eadiags,  and  the  like,  is  what  in  all  ages  persons  ex- 
tMmely  wise  and  learned  have  had  in  great  veneration.'' 
Addison.  Whoever  wishes  to  advance  himself  in  life 
must  endeavour  to  improve  his  time  and  talents ; 
<  While  a  man,  infatuated  with  the  promises  of  great- 
ness, wastes  his  hours  and  days  in  attendance  and  so- 
licitation, the  honest  opportimities  of  improving  his 
condition  pass  by  without  his  notice.^  Addison. 

The  first  step  tc>  amendment  is  a  consciousness  of 
flRor  in  ourselves :  bilsy  politicians  are  ever  ready  to 
propose  a  reform  in  the  constitution  of  their  country, 
but  they  forget  the  reformation  which  is  requisite  m 
themsdves :  the  correction  of  the  temper  is  of^the  first 
momoit,  in  order  to  live  in  harmony  with  others :  in 
tifder  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  rectifying  what  has 
been  done  amiss,  we  must  strive  to  do  every  thing  with 
care :  critics  emend  the  productions  of  the  pen,  and 
mgenious  artists  improve  the  inventions  of  art 

Correct  respects  ourselves  or  others;  rectify  has 
v^ard  to  <me  s  self  only ;  correct  is  either  an  act  of 
a<Shorit)r  or  discretion ;  rectify  is  an  act  of  discre- 
tkm  only.  What  is  corrected  may  vary  in  its  mag- 
nitude or  importance,  and  consequently  may  require 
more  or  less  trouUe ;  what  is  rectified  is  always  of  a 
nature  to  be  altered  without  great  injury  or  eflfort. 
Habitual  or  individual  faults  are  corrected ;  '  Desire 
is  corrected  when  there  is  a  tenderness  or  admiration 
repressed  which  partakes  of  the  passion.  Licentious 
lai^pu^  has  something  brutal  m  it  which  disgraces 
IwimMity.''  Steele.  Individual  mistakes  are  r&iti- 
fied;  '  A  man  has  frequent  opportunities  of  miti- 
gating the  fierceness  of  a  party ;  of  sofUning  the 
envious,  quieting  the  angry,  and  rectifying  the  pre- 
judiced.^ Addison.  A  person  corrects  lumseli  or 
another  of  a  bad  halHt  in  speaking  or  pronouncing ; 
he  recipes  any  error  in  his  accounts.  Mistakes  in 
writing  must  be  corrected  for  the  advantage  of  the 
scholar ;  mistakes  in  pecuniary  transactions  cannot  be 
too  soon  rectified  for  tne  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

Reform  lixe  rectify  is  used  only  for  one's  self 
when  it  respects  personal  actions ;  but  reform  and  arr- 
rect  are  likewise  ranployed  for  matters  of  general  in- 
taest.  Correct  in  neiuier  case  amounts  to  the  same 
as  reform.  A  person  corrects  himself  of  particular 
habits ;  he  reforms  his  whole  life ;  what  is  corrected 
«ndeigoes  a  change,  more  or  less  slight;  what  is 
rtformed  assumes  a  new  form  and  becomes  a  new 
tlung.  Correction  is  always  adviseable :  it  is  the  re- 
moval of  an  evil :  reform  is  equally  so  as  it  respects 
a  man''s  own  conduct ;  but  as  it  respects  public  matters, 
it  is  altogether  of  a  questionable  nature ;  a  man  can- 
not b^in  too  soon  to  reform  himself,  nor  too  late  to 
attempt  reforming  the  constitutions  of  society.  The 
abuses  of  government  may  always  be  advantageously 
terreeted  by  the  judidons  hand  of  a  wise  minister ; 
mforms  in  a  state  are  always  attended  with  a  certain 


evil,  and  promise  but  an  uncertain  good ;  they  axe 
never  recommended  but  by  die  young,  the  thoughtiess, 
the  busy,  or  the  interested.  Tne  reformaii4m  of  laws 
is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  piince ; 

Edward  and  Heniy,  now  the  boast  of  fame. 

And  virtuous  Alfred,  a  more  Mcred  name, 

After  a  life  of  generous  toils  endur'd. 

The  Gauls  subdu'd,  or  proper^  secur'd 

Ambition  humbled,  mighty  cities  storm'd. 

Or  laws  establish'd,  and  the  world  reformed.    Pora. 


CORRECT,  ACCURATE. 

Correct  is  equivalent  to  corrected  (v.  To  Amend),  or 
set  to  rights.  Accurate  {v.  Accurate)  implies  pro- 
perly done  with  care,  or  by  the  application  of  care. 
Correct  is  negative  in  its  sense ;  accurate  is  positive ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  be  free  from  fault  to  be  correct ;  it 
must  contain  every  minute  particular  to  be  accurate. 
Information  is  correct  which  contains  nothing  but 
facts ;  '  Sallust,  the  most  elegant  and  correct  of  all 
the  Latin  Historians,  observes,  that  in  his  time  when 
the  most  formidable  states  of  the  world  were  subdued 
by  the  Romans,  the  republic  sunk  into  those  two 
opposite  vices  of  a  quite  different  nature,  luxury  and 
avarice.''  Addison.  Information  is  accurate  when  it 
contains  a  vast  number  of  details ;  <  Those  ancients 
who  were  the  most  accurate  in  their  remarks  on  the 
genius  and  temper  of  mankind,  have  with  great  exact- 
ness allotted  inclinations  and  objects  of  desire  to  every 
stiwe  of  life.'  Steele. 

What  is  incorrect  is  allied  to  fidsehood ;  what  is 
inaccurate  is  general  and  indefinite. 

According  to  the  dialect  of  modem  times,  in  which 
gross  vices  are  varnished  over  with  smooth  names,  a 
liar  is  said  to  speak  incorrectly ;  this  is  however  not 
only  an  inaccurate  but  an  incorrect  mode  of  speech, 
for  a  lie  is  a  direct  violation  of  truth,  and  the  incor- 
rect u  only  a  deviation  from  it  to  greater  or  less 
extent  - 


JUSTNESS,  CORRECTNESS. 

Justness,  ftom  jus  law  (v.  Justice),  is  the  con- 
fbrmity  to  established  principle :  correctness,  ftom 
rectus  right  or  straight  («.  Correct),  is  the  conformity 
to  a  certain  marie  or  line :  the  former  is  used  in  the 
moral  or  improper  sense  only ;  the  latter  is  used  either  in 
the  proper  or  improper  sense.  We  estimate  the  value 
of  remarks  by  theix  justness,  that  is,  thear  accordance 
to  certain  admitted  principles  ;  <  Few  mm,  possessed 
of  the  most  perfect  sight,  can  describe  vimud  objects 
with  more  spirit  and  justness  than  Mr.  Blaekldck  the 
poet  bom  bhnd.'  Bubke.  Correctness  of  ontBiie  is  of 
the  first  importance  in  drawing;  correctness  a£  dates 
enhances  the  value  of  a  history ;  <  I  do  not  mean  the 
popular  eloquence  which  cannot  be  tolerated,  at  ihe 
bar,  but  that  correctness  df  style  aiid  elegknee  (^ 
method  which  at  once  pleases  and  persuades  tht 
2d 
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hearer.^  Sib  Wm.  Jones.  It  has  been  juatly  observed 
by  the  moralists  of  antiquity,  that  money  is  the  root 
of  aO  «vil ;  partisans  seldom  state  correctly  what  they 
see  and  hear. 

ACCURATE,  EXACT,  PRECISE. 

Accurate,  in  French  accurate,  Latin  aceuraiua, 
participle  of  accuro,  compounded  of  the  intensive 
ac  OT  ad  and  euro  to  take  care  of,  signifies  done  with 
great  taxe ;  exact,  in  French  exacte,  Latin  exactuSf 
participle  of  eaiigo  to  finish  or  complete,  denotes  the 
quality  of  completeness,  the  absence  of  defect ;  pre- 
cise, m  French  precis,  Latin  prdecistis,  participle  of 
ftrcecido  to  cut  by  rule,  signifies  the  quahty  of  doing 
by  rule. 

A  man  is  accurate  when  he  avoids  faults ;  exact, 
when  he  attends  to  every  minutia,  and  leaves  nothing 
undone  ;  precise,  when  he  does  it  according  to  a  cer- 
tain measure.  These  epithets,  therefore,  bear  a  com- 
parative relation  to  each  other ;  exact  expresses  more 
than  accurate,  and  precise  more  than  exact.  An 
account  is  accurate  in  which  there  is  no  misrepresenta- 
tion ;  it  is  exact  when  nothing  essential  is  omitted ;  it 
is  precise  when  it  contains  partictilar  details  of  time, 
place,  and  circumstance. 

Accuracy  is  indispensable  in  all  our  concerns,  be  they 
ever  so  ordinary ;  *  An  eminent  artist  who  wrought  up 
his  pictures  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  and  gave  them 
all  those  delicate  touches  which  are  apt  to  please  the 
nicest  eye,  is  represented  as  tuning  a  theorbo.'  Addi- 
son. Exactness  is  of  peculiar  importance  in  matters 
of  economy  and  taste ;  '  This  lady  is  the  most  exact 
economist,  without  appearing  busy.'  Congbeve.  In 
some  cases,  where  great  results  flow  &om  trifling 
causes,  the  greatest  precision  becomes  requisite :  we 
may,  however,  be  too  precise  when  we  dwell  on  unim- 
portant particulars ;  but  we  never  can  be  too  accurate 
or  exact.  Hence  the  epithet  precise  is  sometimes 
token  in  the  unfavorable  sense  for  afiectedly  exact ; 
<  An  apparent  desire  of  admiration,  a  reflection  upon 
their  own  merit,  and  a  precise  behaviour  in  their 
general  conduct,  are  almost  inseparable  accidents  in 
beauties.'  Hughes.  An  accurate  man  will  save  him- 
self much  trouble  i  an  exact  man  will  gain  himself 
much  credit ;  and  a  precise  man  will  take  much  pains 
oaly  to  render  himself  ridiculous.  Yovmg  people 
should  strive  to  do  every  thing  accurately,  which  they 
think  worth  doing  at  aU,  and  thus  they  will  learn  to 
be  exact  or  precise,  as  occasion  may  require. 

Accuracy,  moreover,  concerns  our  mechanical  la- 
bors, and  the  operations  of  our  senses  and  understand- 
ings ;  '  An  aptness  to  jumble  things  together,  wherdn 
can  be  found  any  likeness,  hinders  the  mind  from  ac- 
curate conceptions  of  tibem.'  Locke.  Exactness 
respects  our  dealings  with  others,  or  our  views  of 
things ;  *  Angels  and  spirits,  in  ib&t  several  degrees 
of  .Ovation  above  us,  may  be  endowed  with  more 
compiehennve  faculties ;  and  some  of  them,  perhaps, 
have  pnfect  and  exact  views  of  all  finite  beings  that 
cone  fu»d«r  their'  considerotionu'  Lqcxe.    Precision 


is  applied  to  oar  habits  and  mannas  in  society,  or  to 
our  representations  of  things ;  '  A  definition  is  the 
only  way  whereby  the  precise  meaning  of  moral  wonib 
can  be  known.'  Locke.  We  write,  we  see,  we  think, 
we  judge  accurately ;  we  are  exact  in  our  payments ; 
we  are  precise  in  our  modes  of  dress.  Some  men  are 
very  accurate  in  their  particular  line  of  business,  who 
are  not  very  exact  in  nilfiUing  their  engagements,  n<«^ 
very  precise  in  the  hours  which  they  keep. 


EXACT,   NICE,   PARTICULAR, 
PUNCTUAL. 

Exact  (v.  Accurate^ ;  nice,  in  Saxon  nise,  comev 
in  all  probability  from  the  Grerman  geniessen,  Szc.  Ut 
enjoy,  signifying  a  quick  and  discriminating  taste; 
particular  signifies  here  directed  to  a  particular 
point;  punctual,  firom  the  Latin  punctum  a  poinV 
signifies  keeping  to  a  point 

Exact  and  nice  are  to  be  compared  in  their  aj^^a- 
tion,  either  to  persons  or  things;  particular  wad 
'punctual  only  in  application  to  persons.  To  be  exact, 
IB  to  arrive  at  perfection ;  to  be  nice,  is  to  be  free 
from  faults ;  to  oe  particular,  is  to  be  nice  in  certutf 
particulars ;  to  be  punctual,  is  to  be  exact  in  certain 

Soints.  We  are  exact  in  our  conduct  or  in  what  we 
o ;  nice  and  particular  in  our  mode  of  doing  it ; 
tmnctual  as  to  the  time  and  season  for  doing  it.  It 
IS  necessary  to  be  exact  in  our  accounts;  to  be  nice  as 
an  artist  in  the  choice  and  distribution  of  colors ;  to 
be  particular  as  a  man  of  business,  in  die  number 
and  the  details  of  merchandizes  that  are  to  be  deli- 
vered out ;  to  be  punctual  in  observing  the  hour  or 
the  day  that  has  been  fixed  upon  lor  keeping  appoint- 
ments. 

Exactness  and  punctuality  are  always  taken  in  a 
good  sense ;  they  designate  an  attention  to  that  which 
cannot  be  dispensed  with ;  they  form  a  part  of  one's 
duty  :  niceness  and  particularity  are  not  always  taken 
in  the  best  sense ;  they  designate  an  excessive  atten- 
tion to  things  of  inferior  importance;  to  matters  of 
taste  and  choice.  Early  habtts  of  method  and  regu- 
larity will  make  a  man  very  exact  in  the  performance 
of  all  his  duties,  imd  particularly  puncttuU  in  his 
pajrments ;  '  What  if  you  and  I  enquire  how  money 
matters  stand  between  us  ? — ^With  all  my  heart,  I  love 
exact  dealing ;  and  let  Hocus  audit.'  Arbuthnot. 
'  The  trading  part  of  mankind  sufier  by  the  want  of 
punctuality  in  the  deaUngs  of  persons  above  them.^ 
Steele.  An  over  niceness  in  the  observance  of  me- 
chanical  rules  odea  supplies  the  want  of  genius ;  or 
a  niceness  in  regard  to  one's  diet  is  the  mark  of  an 
epicure ; 

Nor  be  so  nice  in  taste  myself  to  know. 

If  what  I  swallow,  be  a  tnrush  or  no.    Dbtdbk. 

Thus  criticks,  of  less  judgement  than  caprice 
Curious,  not  knowing,  not  exact,  but  nice.    Pops. 

It  is  the  mark  of  a  contracted  mind  to  amuse  itsdf 
with  particularities  about  the  dress,  the  person,  the 
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{tmutnie,  wmI  the  Uke.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  de- 
anble  for  a  peiMn  to  be  particular  ia  the  account  he 
ia  called  upon  to  ^ve  of  any  transaction ;  '  I  have 
been  the  more  particular  in  this  inquiry,  because  I 
hear  there  is  scarce  a  village  in  England  that  has  not 
a  Moll  White  in  it.'  Addison. 

When  exact  and  nice  are  applied  to  things,  the 
tamer  expresses  more  dian  the  latter ;  we  speak  of  an 
eaiact  resemblance,  and  a  nice  distinction.  The  exact 
pmnt  is  that  whidi  we  wish  to  reach ;  <  We  know  not 
•o  much  as  the  true  names  of  either  Homer  or  Viigil, 
with  any  exactness.''  Walsh.  The  nice  point  is  that 
which  it  is  difficult  to  keep ;  '  Eyery  age  a  roan  passes 
timnigh,  and  way  of  life  he  eng^es  in,  has  some  par- 
ticular vice  or  imperfection  naturally  cleaving  to  it, 
which  it  will  require  his  nicest  care  to  avoid/   Bvd> 

GBLL. 


REFORM,  REFORMATION. 

Reform  has  a  general,  and  reformation  a  particu- 
kr  application :  whatever  undergoes  such  a  change 
%  to  give  a  new  form  to  an  object  occasions  a  re- 
form ;  when  such  a  change  is  produced  in  the  moral 
character,  it  is  termed  a  reformation :  the  concerns 
of  a  state  require  occasional  reform  ;  which,  when  ad- 
ministered with  discretion,  may  be  of  great  benefit, 
otherwise  of  great  injury ;  *  He  was  anxious  to  keep 
the  distemper  of  France  from  the  least  countenance  in 
England,  where  be  was  sure  some  wicked  persons  had 
shown  a  strong  disposition  to  recommend  an  imiitation 
of  the  French  spirit  of  reform.''  Bueke.  The  con- 
cenis  of  an  individual  require  reformation  ,-  '  Exam- 
ples are  pictures,  and  strike  the  senses,  nay,  raise  the 
passions,  and  call  in  those  (the  strongest  and  most 

?>neral  of  all  motives)  to  tiie  aid  of  reformation.'' 
OFK.  When  reform  and  reformation  are  applied  to 
the  moral  character,  the  former  has  a  more  extensive 
agnification  than  the  latter :  the  term  reform  convey- 
ing the  idea  of  a  complete  amendment ;  reformation 
implying  only  the  process  of  amending  or  improving. 

A  reform  in  one  s  life  and  conversation  will  always 
be  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  hap- 
piness to  the  individual ;  wnen  we  observe  any  ap- 
proaches to  reformation,  we  may  cease  to  despair  of 
the  individual  who  gives  the  happy  indications. 


TO  RECLAIM,  REFORM. 

Reclaim,  from  clamo  to  call,  signifies  to  call  back 
to  its  right  place  that  which  has  gone  astray ;  reform 
dgnifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article. 

A  man  is  reclaimed  from  nis  vicious  courses  by  the 
force  of  advice  or  exhortation ;  he  may  be  reformed 
by  various  means,  external  or  internal. 

A  parent  endeavours  to  reclaim  a  child,  but  too 
flAen  m  vain  ;  '  Scotland  had  nothing  to  dread  from  a 
princess  of  Mary's  character,  who  was  wholly  occu- 
{Hed  in  endeavouring  to  reclaim  her  heretical  subjects.' 


RoBESTsON.  A  hardened  offender  is  seldom  reformed^ 
not  'w  a  corrupt  state  easy  to  be  reformed ; 

A  monkey,  to  reform  the  times, 
Resolv'd  to  visit  foreign  dimes.    Gay. 


PROGRESS,  PROFICIENCY, 
IMPROVEMENT. 

Progress  {v.  Proceeding)  is  a  generic  term,  the  rest 
are  specific;  proficiency,  from  the  Latin  pr^icio^ 
compounded  of  pro  and  facio,  signifies  a  profited 
state,  that  is  to  say,  a  progress  already  made ;  and 
improoemerU,  from  the  verb  improved,  sifnifies  an 
improved  condition,  that  is,  progress  in  that  which 
improves.  The  progress  here,  as  in  the  former  para- 
graph, marks  the  step  or  motion  onward,  and  the  two 
others  the  point  already  reached ;  but  the  tmn  pro^ 
gress  is  applied  either  in  the  proper  or  improper  sense, 
that  is,  either  to  those  travelling  forward  or  to  those 
going  on  stepwise  in  any  work ;  proficiency  is  applied, 
m  the  proper  sense,  to  the  ground  gained  in  an  art, 
and  improvement  to  what  is  gained  in  science  or  arts : 
when  idle  people  set  about  any  work,  it  is  difficult  to 
perceive  that  tney  make  any  progress  in  it  from  time 
to  time ; 

Solon,  the  sage,  his  progrets  never  ceas'd. 

But  still  his  learning  with  his  days  increaa'd.  Denbam. 

Those  who  have  a  thorough  taste  for  either  music  or 
drawing  will  make  a  proficiency  in  it  which  is  asto- 
nishing to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  '  When  the  lad  was  about  nineteen,  his 
uncle  desired  to  see  him,  that  he  might  know  what 
proficiency  he  had  made.  Hawkeswoeth.  The  im- 
provement of  the  mind  can  never  be  so  effectually  and 
easily  obtained  as  in  the  period  of  childhood ;  '  The 
metncal  part  of  our  poetry,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer, 
was  capable  of  more  improvement.''  Tyewhitt. 


PROGRESS,  PROGRESSION,  ADVANCE, 
ADVANCEMENT. 

A  forward  motion  is  designated  by  these  terms :  but 
progress  and  progression  simply  imply  this  sort  of 
motion ;  advance  and  advancement  also  imply  an  ap^ 
proximation  to  some  object :  we  may  make  a  progress 
m  that  which  has  no  specific  termination,  as  a  progress 
in  learning,  which  may  cease  only  with  life ;  '  I  wish 
it  were  in  my  power  to  give  a  regular  history  of  the 
progress  which  our  ancestors  have  made  in  this  species 
of  versification.'  Tyewhitt.  The  advance  is  only 
made  to  some  limited  point  or  object  in  view ;  as  an 
advance  in  wealth  or  honor,  which  may  find  a  termi- 
nation within  the  life ;  *  The  most  successful  students 
make  their  advances  in  knowledge  by  short  flights.* 

JOHNSOK. 

Progress  and  admanee  are  said  of  that  which  has 
been  passed  over ;  but  progression  and  advancement 
2d2 
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may  be  said  of  that  whkh<Hie  is  pasdag:  thepr<^esa 
is  made,  or  a  {maoo  is  in  advance  ,•  he  u  in  the  act 
of  progreasion  or  advancement :  a  child  makes,  a  pro- 
gress in  learning  by  daily  attention ;  the  progression 
irom  one  stage  of  learning  to  another  is  not  alvays 
perceptible ; 

And  better  thence  again,  and  better  8till, 
In  iafaute  progration.    Thomcon. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  overtake  one  who  is  in  ad- 
eofio* ;  sometimes  a  person^s  advancement  ia  retarded 
by  dicumstances  that  are  altogether  contingent ;  '  I 
hare  lived  to  see  the  fierce  advancement,  the  sudden 
turn,  and  the  abrupt  pmod,  of  three  or  four  enop- 
Boous  firiendships.^  Pope.  The  first  step  in  any  de< 
structiye  course  still  prepares  for  the  second,  anid  the 
seoead  for  the  third,  after  which  there  is  no  st(^,  but 
the  progress  is  infinite. 


CORRECTION,  DISCIPLINE, 
PUNISHMENT. 

As  correction  and  discipline  have  commonly  re- 
quired punishment  to  render  them  efficacious,  custom 
has  affixed  to  them  a  strong  resemblance  in  their  ap- 
plication, although  they  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  obvious  marks  of  difference.  The  prominent 
idMt  in  correction  {v.  To  correct),  is  that  of  making 
right  what  has  been  wrong.  In  discipline,  from  the 
Latin  disciplina  and  disco  to  learn,  the  leading  idea 
18  that  of  instructing  or  regulating.  In  punishment, 
from  the  Latin  punio,  and  the  Greek  xi/n)  pain,  the 
leading  idea  is  that  of  inflicting  pain. 

ChiHren  are  the  peculiar  sutgects  of  correction ; 
disc^line  and  punishment  are  confined  to  no  age.  A 
wise  parent  corrects  his  child ; 

Wilt  thou,  pupil-like. 
Take  thy  eorreetiou  mildly,  liiss  the  rod  ? 

Skakspeabb. 

A  master  maintains  discipline  in  his  school ;  a  general 
preserves  discipline  in  his  army ;  '  The  imaginations 
of  yoimg  men  are  of  a  roving  nature,  and  their  pas- 
sions under  no  discipline  or  restraint.^  Addison. 
Whoever  commits  a  fault  is  liable  to  be  punished  by 
those  who  have  authority  over  him ;  if  he  commits  a 
crime  he  subjects  himsen  to  be  punished  by  law. 

Correction  and  discipline  are  mostly  exercised  by 
meuis  of  chastisement,  for  which  they  are  often  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute ;  punishment  is  inflicted  in  any 
way  xhaX  gives  pain.  Correction  and  disciplme  are 
both  of  them  personal  acts  of  authority  exercised  by 
superiors  over  inferiors,  but  die  former  is  mostly  em- 
ployed by  one  individual  over  another ;  die  latter  has 
r^purd  to  a  number  who  are  the  subjects  of  it  directly 
or  indirectly :  pumdtment  has  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  agent  by  which  the  action  is  p»fbrmed ;  it  may 
proceed  alike  from  persons  or  things.  A  parent  who 
ntares  the  due  aorredion  o£  his  child,  or  a  master  who 
«KW9  not  uae  a.  F"9^  dieeipUne  in  his  school,  will 


alike  be  punished  by  the  insubordinatiwi  and  irregu- 
larities  of  those  over  whom  they  have  a  control; 

When  bv  just  vengeance  impious  mortals  perish. 
The  Gods  I>ehoId  that  punithtnent  with  pleasure. 

Abvisok. 


TO  CHASTEN,  TO  CHASTISE. 

Chasten,  chastise,  both  come  through  the  French 
chdtier,  from  the  Latin  castigo,  which  is  compounded 
of  castus  and  ago  to  make  pure. 

Chasten  has  most  regard  to  the  end,  chastise  to  the 
means ;  the  former  is  an  act  of  the  Deity,  the  latter 
a  human  action :  God  chtutens  his  futhful  people  to 
cleanse  them  from  their  transgressions ;  parents  chag' 
tise  their  children  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  faults ; 
afflictions  are  the  means  which  the  Almighty  adopts 
for  chastening  those  whom  he  wishes  to  make  more 
obedient  to  his  will ; 

I  follow  tbee,  safe' guide  !  the  patii 

Thou  leadst  me  ;  md  to  the  liaod  of  Heaven  submit. 

However  chastening.    Milton. 

Stripes  are  the  means  b^  which  offenders  are  chastised; 
'  Bad  characters  are  dispersed  abroad  with  profusion; 
I  hope  for  example''s  sake,  and  (as  punishments  are 
deseed  by  the  civil  power)  more  for  the  ddivering 
the  innocent,  than  the  chastising  the  guilty.'  H(tgh£s. 
To  chasten  is  also  sometimes  taken  in  the  sense  of 
making  chaste  by  a  course  of  discipline,  either  morale 
literary,  or  religious,  as  to  chasten  the  fancy,  or  to 
chasten  the  style;  *  By  repairing  sometimes  to  the 
house  of  mourning,  you  wotud  chasten  the  looseness 
of  fancy.'  Blaib. 


STRICT,  SEVERE. 


Strict,  from  strictus  bound  or  confined,  character, 
izes  the  thing  which  binds  or  keeps  in  control :  severe 
{v.  Austere)  characterizes  in  the  proper  sense  the  dis- 
position of  the  person  to  inflict  pam,  and  in  an  ex- 
tended application  the  thing  which  inflicts  pain.  The 
term  strict  is,  therefore,  taken  always  in  the  good 
sense;  severe  is  good  or  bad,  according  to  circum- 
stances: he  who  has  authority  over  others  must  be 
strict  in  enforcing  obedience,  in  keeping  good  order, 
and  a  proper  attention  to  their  duties ;  but  it  is  possi- 
ble to  be  very  severe  in  punishing  those  who  are  under 
us,  and  yet  very  lax  in  all  matters  that  our  duty  de- 
mands of^us ; 

Lycurgus  then,  who  bow'd  beneath  the  force 
0{  strictest  discipline,  severely  wise. 
All  human  passions.    Thomson. 


FINE,  MULCT,  PENALTY,  FORFEITURE. 

Fine,  from  the  Latin  finis  the  end  or  purpose,  sig- 
nifies,  by  an  extended  a^icttion,   satfmctian  by 
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•WSJ  v£ amends  &r  aa  ofiSeaoce;  mttkt,  in  Latin  imiicta 
ccnnes  from  mulgeo  tQ  draw  or  wipe,  because  an  offmice 
is  wiped  off  by  monej ;  penalty,  in  Latin  paenalUae, 
team  poena  a  pain,  signi^  what  gives  pain  by  way  <£ 
punismnent ;  forfeiture,  from  forfeit,  m  French  ybr<- 
fait,  £rom  fwfaire,  signifies  to  do  away  or  lose  by 
doine  wrong. 

Tne,/Sne  and  nmfe^  are  always  pecuniary ;  t^pemtlty 
may  be  pecuniary ;  a  forfeiture  apj^es  to  any  loss  oi 
peraonal  pn^^erty  :  the  fine  and  mulct  are  imposed ; 
the  penalty  is  inflicted  ex  incurred ;  the/oi/<»/t<ra  is 
incurred. 

The  Tiolati<Hi  <^  a  rule  at  law  is  attended  with  a 
fine  or  mulct,  but  the  former  b  a  term  of  eeneral 
use ;  the  latter  is  rather  a  technical  term  in  law :  a 
criniinal  ofifence  incurs  a  penalty :  negligence  of  duty 
occasions  i^  forfeiture. 

kfine  or  muict  serves  either  as  punishm^it  to  the 
o&iMier,  or  as  an  amends  for  the  offence ; 

Tm  dear  •.jine,  ah  much  lamented  maid ! 
For  warring  with  the  Trojans  thou  hast  paid. 

Dbyben. 
For  to  prohibit  and  suspense. 
To  find  out  or  to  malce  offence. 
To  set  what  characters  they  please^ 
And  rmdcU  on  sin,  or  godliness. 
Must  prove  a  pretty  thriving  trade.    Butler. 

A  penally  always  inflicts  some  kind  of  pain  as  a  pu> 
nishment  on  the  offender;  '  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  as  fi>r  the  laws  of  mm,  gratitude  is  not  enjoined 
by  the  sanction  of  penaltiea7  South.  A  forfeiture 
is  attended  with  loss  as  a  punishment  to  the  delin- 
quent; '  The  Earl  of  Hereford,  being  tried  secimdum 
^es  Normannorum,  could  only  be  punished  by  a 
fnfeiittre  of  his  inheritance.'  Tteewhitt.  <  In  the 
R<HB«i  law,  if  a  lord  manumits  his  slave,  gross  in- 
gratitude in  the  person  so  made  free  forfeits  his  firee- 
dam.^  South.  Among  the  Chinese,  all  ofiences  are 
pmiished  -with  fines  or  flogging;  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  formerly  subject  to  penalties  if  detected  in  the 
Msfenmmee  of  their  refi^ous  worship :  societies  sub- 
ject their  members  to  forfeituree  for  Ae  violation  of 
their  laws. 


TO  BANISH,  EXILE,  EXPEL. 

Bameh,  in  French  hannir,  German  bannen,  dg- 
nified  to  put  out  of  a  community  by  a  ban  or  civil 
interdict,  which  was  formerly  either  ecclesiastical  or 
civil ;  eJnle,  in  French  ewiier,  firom  the  Latin  eadlium 
banitJunent,  and  emd  an  exile,  compounded  of  eaitra 
and  toium  the  soil,  signifies  to  put  away  from  one's 
native  8<h1  or  country ;  expel,  in  Latin  expelle,  ccmi- 
p«midcd  of  ea  and  <pe22o  to  drive,  signifies  to  drive 
out. 

The  idea  of  exdusion,  or  of  a  coercive  removal  firem 
a  ^aoe,  is  common  to .  these  terms :  banishment  in- 
elndes  the  mnoval  from  any  place,  or  the  prohibition 
of  access  to  any  place,  where  one  has  bean,  or  wUU 


th»  oQe  is  in  the  habit  «f  goiu^ ;  ««a^e  aigwfies  the 
removal  fiom  one's  home:  to  ^eile,  iherefwe,  is  to 
baniak,  but  to  banish,  is  not  alw^s  to  emle:*  the 
Tarquina  were  banitked  ham  Rome ;  Coriolanms  was 
emiled. 

Banishment  f(^ows  from  a  decree  of  justice;  eteUe 
either  by  the  necessity  of  circumstances  or  an  order  of 
authority :  banishment  is  a  disgraceful  punishment 
inflicted  by  tribunals  upon  delinquents ;  exile  is  a  dis- 
grace incurred  without  dishonor:  eanle  removes  us 
noea  oar  country ;  banishment  drives  us  from  it  igno- 
rainiously :  it  is  the  custom  in  Rmsia  to  banish  o& 
feiriers  to  Siberia ;  Ovid  was  endled  by  am  order  of 
Augustus. 

Baniekment  is  an  action,  a  compulsory  exercise  of 
power  over  another,  which  must  be  submitted  to ; 

O  banithmentl  Eternal  banukment! 

Ne'er  to  return !  Must  we  ne'er  meet  again ! 

My  heart  will  break.    Otwat. 

Emle  is  a  state  into  which  we  may  go  vohmtarily : 
many  Romans  chose  to  go  into  artfe  rather  than  await 
the  judgement  of  the  pe<^le,  1^  whom  they  might 
have  been  banished ; 

Arms,  and  the  man  I  nng,  who  forc'd  by  fate. 

And  haughty  Juno's  unrelenting  hate, 

ExpeWd  and  exifd,  left  the  Trcgan  shore.    Dkvden. 

Banishment  and  expulsion  both  mark  a  disgraceful 
and  coercive  exclusion,  but  banishment  is  authorita- 
tive ;  it  is  a  public  act  of  government :  expulsion  is 
amply  coercive ;  it  is  the  act  of  a  private  individual, 
or  a  small  community ;  '  The  expulsion  and  escape 
of  Hippias  at  length  set  Athens  tree.'  Cumbeki-and. 
Banishment  always  supposes  a  removal  to  a  distant 
spot,  to  another  land ;  expulsion  never  reaches  beyond 
a  particular  house  or  socie^ :  eaoMiUioa  from  the  uni- 
versity, or  any  puMic  sdMol,  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  discovering  a  refractory  temper,  or  a  pro- 
pensity to  insubordination. 

Banishment  and  expulsion  are  Ekewise  used  in  a 
figurative  sense,  although  exile  is  not :  in  this  sense, 
banishment  marks  a  distant  and  entire  removal ;  ex- 
pulsion a  vident  removal :  we  banish  that  which  it  is 
not  prudent  to  rettun ;  we  expel  that  which  is  noxious. 
Hopes  are  banished  from  the  mind  when  every  pro- 
spect of  success  has  disappeared ;  fears  are  banished 
mien  they  are  altogether  groundless ; 

If  sw«et  content  is  btaith'd  from  my  soul. 
Life  grows  a  burden  and  a  weight  of  woe. 

Gbmtlehax. 

Envy,  hatred,  and  eve^  evil  paseaon,  sfaoidd  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  nand  as  disturbers  of  its  peace :  har- 
mony and  good  humour  are  best  promoted  by  banish- 
ing from  conversation  all  subjects  of  difference  in 
reli^on  and  pdiitics ;  good  momls  require  that  every 
unseemly  word  sho^d  he  eapeUed  from  conversation  ; 
<  In  all  tne  tottering  imbecility  of  a  new  government,  and 


*  Vide  Bonfaaod :  "  Sxilei^  bannir.' 
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with  a  Mrlisment  totally  unmanageable,  his  Majesty 
(King  William  III)  persevered.  He  perseverm  to 
ea;pel  the  fears  of  his  people  by  his  fortitude;  to 
steady  tJ^dr  fickleness  by  nis  constancy.'  Bobke. 


PREVAILING,  PREVALENT,  RULING, 
OVERRULING,  PREDOMINANT. 

PrentaUng  and  prevalent  both  come  from  the  Latin 
preoaleo  to  be  strong  above  others ;  ruling,  over- 
nUing,  and  predominant  (from  dominor  to  rule),  sig- 
nify ruling  or  bearing  greater  sway  than  others. 

Prevailing  expresses  the  actual  state  or  quality  of  a 
particular  object :  prevalent  marks  the  quality  ot  pre- 
vailing, as  It  affects  objects  in  general.  The  same 
distinction  exists  between  overruling  and  predomi- 
nant. A  person  has  a  prevailing  sense  of  religion ; 
'  The  evils  naturally  consequent  upon  a  prevailing 
temptation  are  intolerable.'  South.  Religious  feeling 
is  prevaient  in  a  country  or  in  a  community.  The 
prevailing  idea  at  present  is  in  favor  of  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  sovereigns:  a  contrary  principle  has 
been  very  prevalent  for  many  years ;  '  The  conduct 
of  a  peculiar  providence  made  the  instruments  of  that 
great  design  prevalent  and  victorious,  and  all  those 
mountains  of  opposition  to  become  plains.'  Sodth. 
Prevailing  and  prevalent  mark  simply  the  existing 
state  of  superiority  :  ruling  and  predominant  express 
this  state,  m  relation  to  some  other  which  it  has  super- 
seded or  reduced  to  a  state  of  inferiority.  An  opinion 
is  siud  to  be  prevailing  as  respects  the  number  of 
persons  by  whom  it  is  maintained :  a  principle  is  said 
to  be  ruling  as  respects  the  superior  influence  which 
it  has  over  the  conduct  of  men  more  than  any  other ; 

Whate'er  thou  shalt  ordain,  thou  rvling  pow'r. 
Unknown  and  sudden  be  the  dreadful  hour.    Rows. 

An  argument  is  overruling  that  bears  down  every 
other,  and  Providence  is  said  to  be  overruling  when 
it  determines  things  contrary  to  the  natural  course  of 
events ;  •  Nor  can  a  man  independently  of  the  over- 
ruling influence  of  God's  blessing  and  care,  call  him- 
self one  penny  richer.'  South.  Particular  disorders 
are  prevalent  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  they 
affect  the  generality  of  persons :  a  particular  taste  or 
fiuhion  is  predominant  which  supersedes  all  other 
tastes  or  fashions.  Excessive  drinking  is  too  prevor- 
lent  a  practice  in  England :  virtue  is  certainly  predo- 
minant over  vice  in  this  country,  if  it  be  in  any 
country ;  '  The  doctrine  of  not  owning  a  foreigner  to 
be  a  king  was  held  and  taught  by  the  Pharisees,  a 
predominant  sect  of  the  Jews.'  Psideadx. 


ponderaie,  from  pree  before,  and  pondua  a  weight, 
signifies  also  to  exceed  in  weight 

Although  these  terms  approach  so  near  to  each  other 
in  their  original  meaning,  yet  they  have  now  a  differ- 
ent application;  in  the  proper  sense,  a  person  over- 
balances  himself  who  loses  lus  balance  and  goes  oa 
one  side ;  a  heavy  body  outweighs  one  that  is  light, 
when  they  are  put  into  the  same  pur  of  scales.  Over- 
balance and  outweigh  are  likewise  used  in  the  impro- 
per application  ;  preponderate  is  never  used  otherwise : 
things  are  said  to  overbalance  which  are  supposed  to 
turn  the  scale  to  one  side  or  the  other  ;  they  are  said 
to  outweigh  when  they  are  to  be  weighed  against  each 
other;  they  are  said  to  preponderate  when  one  weighs 
every  thing  else  down :  the  evils  which  arise  from  inno^ 
vations  in  sodety  commonly  ooerfro/ance  the  good; 
'Whatever  any  man  may  have  written  or  done,  his  pre- 
cepts or  his  vuour  will  scarcely  overbalance  the  unim- 
S9rtant  uniformity  which  ruiis  through  his  time.' 
OHNsoN.  The  will  of  a  parent  should  outweigh 
every  personal  consideration  in  the  mind  of  a  child ; 

If  endless  ages  can  outweigh  an  hour. 

Let  not  the  Taiu-el  but  the  palm  iritpire.    Youn«. 

Children  can  never  be  unmindful  of  their  duty  to  their 
parents  where  the  power  of  religion  preponderates  in 
the  heart ;  '  Looks  which  do  not  correspond  with  the 
heart  cannot  be  assumed  without  labour,  nor  conti- 
nued without  pain;  the  motive  to  relinquish  them 
must,  therefore,  soon  preponderate.''  Hawkeswortb. 


TO  OVERRULE,  SUPERSEDE. 

To  overrule  is  literally  to  get  the  superiority  pf 
rule ;  and.  to  supersede  is  to  get  the  upper  or  superior 
seat ;  but  the  former  is  em^oyed  only  as  the  act  of 
persons  or  things  personified;  the  latter  is  also  ap> 
pHed  to  things  as  the  agents :  a  man  may  be  overruled 
m  his  domestic  government,  or  he  may  be  overruled 
in  a  public  assembly,  or  he  may  be  overruled  in  the 
cabinet ;  '  When  fancy  begins  to  be  overruled  by 
reason,  and  corrected  by  experience,  the  most  artful 
tale  ruses  but  litde  curiosity.'  Johmsom.  Large 
works  in  general  supersede  the  necessity  of  smaller 
ones,  by  containing  that  which  is  superior  both  in 
quantity  and  quality ;  or  one  person  supersedes  another 
in  an  office ;  '  Christoval  received  a  commission  em- 
powering him  to  supersede  Cortes.'  Robertson. 


TO  OVERBALANCE,  OUTWEIGH, 
PREPONDERATE. 

To  overbalance  is  to  throw  the  balance  over  on 
one  side ;  to  outweigh  is  to  exceed  in  weight ;  to  pre- 


CHIEF,  CHIEFTAIN,  LEADER,  HEAD. 

Chief  and  chieftain  signify  he  who  is  chief;  leader, 
from  to  lead,  and  head,  from  the  head,  sufficiently 
designate  their  own  signification. 

Chief  respects  precedency  in  civil  matters ;  leader 
regards  the  direction  of  enterprises :  chieftain  ■  is  em- 
ployed for  the  superior  in  mihtary  rank ;  and  head  for 
the  superior  in  general  concerns. 

Among  savages  the  chief  of  every  tribe  is  a  deqwtic 
prince  within  his  own  district.     Factions  and  parties 
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in  a  state,  like  sava^  tribes,  nrast  have  their  leaders, 
to  whom  they  ate  bhndly  devoted,  and  by  vhom  they 
ore  instigated  to  every  desperate  proceeding.  Rob- 
bers have  their  chieftains,  who  plan  and  direct  every 
thing,  having  an  unlimited  power  over  the  band. 
The  heads  of  families  were,  in  the  primitive  ages,  the 
cktrfSf  who  in  conjimction  regulated  the  anairs  of 
state. 

Chiefs  have  a  permanent  power,  which  may  descend 
by  inheritance  to  branches  of  the  same  families ; 

No  i^ief  like  thee,  Menestheus,  Greece  could  yield. 
To  marshal  armies  in  the  dusty  field.    Pofe. 

Leaders  and  chieftains  have  a  deputed  power  with 
^lich  they  are  invested,  as  the  time  and  occasion 
require;  '  Their  constant  emulation  in  military  re- 
nown dissolved  not  that  inviolable  friendship  which 
the  ancient  Saxons  professed  to  their  chieftain  and  to 
each  other.'  Hume.  *  Savage  allcdged  that  he  was 
then  dependant  -upon  the  Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  was 
an  implicit  follower  of  the  ministry ;  and,  being  en- 
jmned  oy  him,  not  without  menaces,  to  write  in  praise 
of  his  leader,  he  had  not  sufficient  resolution  to  sacri- 
fice the  pleasure  of  affluence  to  that  of  integrity.' 
Johnson.  Heads  have  a  natural  power  sprin^g  out 
of  the  nature  of  their  birth,  rank,  talents,  and  situa- 
tion ;  it  is  not  hereditary,  but  it  may  be  successive, 
as  the  father  is  the  head  of  his  family,  and  may  be 
succeeded  by  his  son ;  a  head  is  also  sometimes  tem- 
porary and  partial,  as  the  head  of  a  party ;  *  As  each 
IS  more  able  to  distinguish  himself  as  the  head  of  a 
party,  he  will  less  reamly  be  made  a  follower  or  asso- 
ciate.^ Johnson. 

Chiefs  ought  to  have  superiority  of  birth  combined 
with  talents  for  ruling ;  leaders  and  chieftains  require 
a  bold  and  enterprising  spirit ;  heads  should  have 
talents  for  directing. 


CHIEF,  PRINCIPAL,  MAIN. 

Chief y  in  French  chef,  from  the  Latin  caput  the 
head,  dignifies  belonging  to  the  uppermost  part ;  'prin- 
o/palf  in  French  principal,  Latin  principalis,  comes 
mm  prinoeps  a  chief  or  prince,  signifying  belonging 
to  a  prince ;  main,  firom  the  Latin  magnus,  signifies 
m  «  great  d^ree. 

CAtef  respects  order  and  rank;  principal  has  regard 
to  im^rtance  and  respectability  ;  main  to  degree  or 
qoanbty.  We  speak  of  a  chief  clerk ;  a  commander 
in  chig:  the  chief  person  in  a  city :  but  the  prin- 
eipal  pco]^e  in  a  city ;  the  principal  circumstances  in 
a  narrative,  and  the  main  object. 

The  chief  cities,  as  mentioned  by  geographers,  ate 
those  which  are  classed  in  the  first  raiu  ; 

What  is  man. 
If  ^  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?  A  beast,  no  more  f 

Shakspeake. 

The  principal  cities  generally  include  those  which  are 


the  most  considerable  for  wealth  and  population ;  these, 
however,  are  not  always  technically  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  chief  dties ;  *  The  tight  which  one 
man  has  to  the  actions  of  anotiier  is  generally  bor- 
rowed, or  derived  firom  one  or  both  of  these  two  great 
originals,  production  or  possession,  which  two  are  cer- 
tainly the  principal  and  most  undoubted  rights  that 
take  place  in  the  world.'  South.  The  main  end  of 
men's  exertions  is  the  acquirement  of  wealth ;  *  To 
the  accidental  or  adventitious  parts  of  Paradise  Lost, 
some  slight  exceptions  maybe  made;  but  the  main 
fabric  is  immoveably  supported.'  Johnson. 


ESPECIALLY,  PARTICULARLY,  PRIN- 
CIPALLY,  CHIEFLY. 

Especially  and  particularly  are  exclusive  or  super- 
lative in  their  import ;  they  rrfer  to  one  object  out  of 
many  that  is  superior  to  all :  principally  and  chiefly 
are  comparative  in  their  import ;  they  designate  in 

feneral  the  superiority  of  some  objects  over  others. 
Especially  is  a  term  of  stronger  import  than  particu- 
larly, and  principally  expresses  something  less  gene- 
ral than  chiefly:  we  ought  to  have  God  before  our 
eyes  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  those  moments 
when  we  present  ourselves  before  him  in  prayer ;  'All 
love  has  something  of  blindness  in  it,  but  the  love  of 
money  especially.  South.  The  heat  is  very  op- 
pressive in  all  countries  under  the  torrid  zone,  but 
particularly  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  where  there  is  ■ 
a  want  of  shade  and  moisture ;  '  Particularly  let  a 
man  dread  every  gross  act  of  sin.'  South.  It  is  prin- 
cipally among  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  society 
that  we  find  vices  of  every  description  to  be  prevalent; 
'  Neither  Pythagoras  nor  any  of  his  discij^les  were, 
properly  speaking,  practitioners  of  physic,  smce  they 
applied  themselves  principally  to  the  theory.'  James. 
Patriots  who  declaim  so  loudly  against  the  measures 
of  government  do  it  chiefly  (may  I  not  say  solely  ?) 
with  a  view  to  their  own  interest ;  *  The  reformers 
gained  credit  chiefly  among  persons  in  the  lower  and 
middle  classes.'  Robertson. 


TO  GOVERN,  RULE,  REGULATE. 

Govern,  in  French  gouvemer,  comes  from  the 
Latin  gubemo,  Greek  Ku^ipvaco,  which  properly  sig- 
nify to  govern  a  ship,  and  are  in  all  probability  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  laj  to  prevail  or  be  strong ;  rule 
and  reguiate  signify  to  brmg  under  a  rtUe,  or  make 
by  rule. 

The  exercise  of  authority  enters  more  or  less  into 
the  signification  of  these  terms ;  but  to  govern  implies 
the  exercise  likewise  of  judgement  and  knowledge. 

To  rule  implies  rather  the  unqualified  exercise  of 
power,  the  making  the  will  the  rule;  a  \a3agg0cems 
ras  pco{de  by  means  of  wise  laws  and  an  upright  ad- 
ministration :  a  despot  rules  over  a  nation  according 
to  his  arbitrary  decinon  ;  if  he  have  no  piinciple  his 
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ntie  becomes  an  opmeraive  tynumy :  of  Robespiene 
it  has  bem  said,  that  if  he  did  not  know  how  to 
gmem,  he  aimed  at  least  at  ruling. 

These  terms  are  applied  either  to  persiHis  or  thii^: 
persfms  govern  or  rule  others ;  or  they  govern,  rule, 
oit  regulate  things. 

In  r^axd  to  aersons  goeem  is  alvvrs  in  a  good 
sense,  but  rule  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  it 
is  naturally  associated  with  an  abuse  of  power:  to 
goeem  is  so  perfectly  discretionary,  that  we  speak  of 
governing  ourselves;  but  we  spoik  only  of  ruling 
others:  nothing  can  be  more  hunentable  than  to  be 
ruled  by  one  who  does  not  know  how  to  govern  him- 
self; 

Slaves  to  our  passions  we  become,  and  tken 

It  becomes  impoMible  to  govern  men.    Walls*. 

It  is  the  business  of  a  man  to  rtde  his  house  by  keep- 
ing all  its  members  in  due  subjection  to  his  authority ; 
it  IS  the  duty  (^  a  person  to  rule  those  who  are  under 
him  in  all  matters  wherein  Uiey  are  incompet^t  to 
goicem  themselves ; 

Marg'ret  shall  now  be  qneen,  and  rvle  the  king. 
But  I  will  rule  both  her,  the  king,  and  realm. 

SBAKSrSABX. 

To  govern  necessarily  supposes  the  adoption  of  ju- 
dicious means ;  but  ruling  is  confined  to  no  means  but 
such  as  will  obtain  the  end  of  subjecting  the  will  of 
one  to  that  of  another ;  a  woman  is  said  to  rule  by 
obeying ;  an  artful  and  imperious  woman  wUl  have 
recourse  to  various  stratagems  to  elude  the  power  to 
which  she  ought  to  submit,  and  render  it  subservient 
to  her  own  purposes. 

In  application  to  things,  govern  and  rule  admit  of 
a  similw  distinction :  a  minister  governs  the  state,  and 
a  pilot  governs  the  vessel ;  the  movements  of  the  ma- 
chine are  in  both  cases  directed  by  the  exercise  of  the 
judgement; 

Whence  can  this  very  motion  take  its  birth. 
Not  sure  from  matter,  from  dull  dods  of  earth  i 
But  from  a  living  spirit  lodg'd  within. 
Which  governs  ail  the  bodily  machine.    Jiktns. 

A  person  rvlea  the  times,  seasons,  fashions,  and  the 
like ;  it  is  an  act  of  the  individual  will ; 

When  I  behold  a  factious  band  agree. 
To  caJl  it  freedom  when  themselves  are  free ; 
Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw ; 
Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  ruU  the  law  ; 
I  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne.    Goldsmith. 

Regulate  is  a  species  of  governing  simply  by  judge- 
ment ;  the  word  is  applicable  to  things  of  minor  mo- 
ment, where  the  force  of  authority  is  not  so  requisite : 
one  governs  the  afiairs  of  a  nation,  or  a  large  body 
where  great  interests  are  involved;  we  regulate  the 
concerns  of  an  individual,  or  we  regulate  in  cases 
where  good  order  or  ccmvenience  only  is  consulted ; 
<  Regmateiits  patient  in  Us  manner  of  living'.'  Wise- 
man. So  Ukewise  in  regard  to  ourselves,  we  govern 
«ur  paseaons,  but  we  regulate  our  affections. 


These  terms  are  all  properly  used  to  denote  the  acts  of 
conscious  agents,  but  ny  a  fig^ure  of  personification  they 
may  be  appued  to  inanimate  or  moral  objects :  the  price 
of  one  market  ^t^ems  the  price  of  another,  or  govern* 
the  seller  in  his  demand ;  '  The  chief  point  which  he 
is  to  carry  always  in  his  eye,  and  by  which  he  is  to 
govern  all  his  counsels,  designs,  and  actions.''  Atteb- 
BURY.  Fashion  and  caprice  rule  the  majority,  or  par- 
ticular fashions  rule ; 

Distracting  thoughts  by  turns  his  bosom  mtd, 

Now  fir'd  by  wrath,  and  now  by  reason  cool'd.    Fori. 

One  clock  may  regulate  many  others ;  '  Though  a 
sense  of  moral  good  and  evil  be  deeply  impressed  on 
Ae  heart  of  man,  it  is  not  of  sufficient  power  to  re- 
gulate hia  life.^  Blaib. 


GOVERNMENT,  ADMINISTRATION. 

Both  these  terms  may  be  employed  either  to  desu- 
nate  the  act  of  governing  and  administering,  or  the 
persons  governing  and  administering.  In  both  cases 
government  has  a  more  extensive  meaning  than  adtin- 
nistration :  the  government  indudes  every  exercise  of 
authority ;  the  administration  implies  only  that  exer- 
cise of  authority,  which  conmsts  m  putting  the  laws 
or  will  of  another  in  force :  hence,  when  we  speak  of 
the  government,  as  it  respects  the  persons,  it  implies 
the  whole  body  of  constituted  authorities ;  and  the 
administration,  only  that  part  which  puts  in  execu- 
tion the  intentions  of  the  whole :  the  government  of  a 
country  therefore  may  remtdn  unaltered,  while  the 
administration  undergoes  many  changes ;  '  Govern- 
ment is  an  art  above  the  attamment  of  an  ordinary 
genius.'  South.  It  is  the  business  of  the  government 
to  make  treaties  of  peace  and  war ;  and  without  a  go- 
vernment it  is  impossible  for  any  people  to  negociate ; 
'  What  are  we  to  do  if  the  government  and  the  whole 
community  are  of  the  same  description?'  Bcbee. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  adminiatratum  to  administer 
justice,  to  regulate  the  finances,  and  to  dbrect  all  the 
complicated  concerns  of  a  nation ;  without  an  admi- 
nistration all  public  business  would  be  at  a  stand ; 
'  In  treating  of  an  invisible  world,  and  the  admiinie- 
tration  of  government  there  carried  on  by  the  Father 
of  spirits,  particulars  occur  which  t^ppen  inconpw^ 
hensdble.'  Blaib. 


GOVERNMENT,  CONSTITUTION. 

Government  u  here  as  in  the  former  article  (v.  Go- 
vernment) the  generic  term ;  constitution  the  specific. 
Government  implies  generally  the  act  of  governing  or 
exercising  authority  under  any  form  whatever ;  con- 
stitution implies  any  constituted  or  fixed  form  tf 
government :  we  may  have  a  government  without  a 
constitution ;  we  cannot  have  a  constitution  without 
a  government.     In  the  first  formation  of  society  go- 
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temmeni  was  j>laced  in  the  hands  of  indiyidnals  who 
exercised  audiority  according  to  discretion  rather  than 
any  fixed  rule  or  law:  here  then  was  govemmeni 
wiuioat  a  constitution :  as  time  and  experience  proved 
the  necessity  of  some  established  form,  and  the  wisdom 
of  enli^tened  men  discovered  the  advanta^  and 
disadvantages  of  different  forms,  government  m  every 
country  assumed  a  more  definite  shape,  and  became 
the  constitution  of  the  country ;  hence  thai  the  union 
of  ^emment  and  consHtution.  Governments  are 
divided  by  political  writers  into  three  classes,  monar- 
chical, aristocratic,  and  republican :  but  these  three 
general  forms  have  been  adopted  with  such  variations 
and  modifications  as  to  render  the  constitution  of  every 
country  something  peculiar  to  itself;  '  Free  govern- 
ments have  committed  more  flagrant  acts  of  tyranny 
than  the  most  perfect  despotic  gtmemments  which  we 
have  ever  known.^  Bceke.  'The  physician  of  the 
state  who,  not  satisfied  with  the  cure  of  distempers, 
undertakes  to  regenerate  constitutions,  ought  to  show 
uncmnmon  powers.'  Borke. 

Political  s(}uabblers  have  always  chosen  to  consider 
government  in  its  limited  sense  as  including  only  the 
supreme  or  executive  authority,  and  the  constitution 
as  that  which  is  set  up  by  the  authority  of  the  people; 
but  this  is  only  a  forced  application  of  a  general  term 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  party.  Constitution,  accord- 
ing to  its  real  signification,  does  not  convey  the  idea 
of  the  soorce  of  power  any  more  than  government ; 
the  constitution  may  with  as  much  propriety  be  formed 
or  constituted  by  the  monarch  as  government  is  ex- 
ercised by  the  monarch ;  and  of  this  we  may  be  assured, 
that  what  is  to  be  formed  specifically  by  any  person  or 
persons  so  as  to  become  constituted  must  be  firamed 
by  something  more  authoritative  than  a  rabble.  The 
Constitution  may,  as  I  have  before  observed,  be  the 
work  of  time,  for  most  of  the  constitutions  in  Europe, 
whether  repuUican  or  monarchical,  are  indebted  to 
time  and  the  natural  course  of  events  for  their  esta- 
blishment ;  but  in  our  own  country  the  case  has  been 
to  far  different  that  by  the  wisdom  and  humani^  of 
those  in  government  or  power,  a  constitution  has  been 
expressly  formed,  whicn  distinguishes  the  English 
nation  m>m  all  others.  Hence  the  word  constitution 
is  applied  by  distinction  to  the  English  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  since  this  constitution  has  happily  secured 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  by  salutary  laws, 
a  vulgar  error  has  arisen  that  the  constitution  is  the 
work  of  the  people,  and  by  a  natural  consequence  it 
is  maintained  that  the  people,  if  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  their  constitution,  have  the  right  of  introducing 
changes ;  a  dangerous  error  which  cannot  be  combated 
with  too  much  steadfastness.  It  must  be  obvious  to 
.all  who  reflect  on  this  subject  that  the  constitution,  as  . 
fiur  as  it  is  assignable  to  the  efforts  of  any  man  or  set 
of  men,  was  never  the  work  of  the  people,  but  of  the 
government  or  those  who  held  the  supreme  power. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  calculated  to  lessen  the 
jealousies  of  the  people  towards  their  government,  and 
to  abate  that  overweening  complacency  with  which 
they  are  apt  to  look  upon  themselves,  and  their  own 


imagiriary  work;  for  it  is  impossible  but  that  they 
must  r^ard  with  a  more  dispassionate  eye  the  pos. 
sessors  of  power  when  they  see  themselves  indebted  to 
those  in  power  for  the  most  admirable  coruiiiution 
ever  framed. 

The  constitution  is  in  danger,  is  the  watdi-word  of 
a  party  who  want  to  increase  the  power  of  the  people ; 
but  every  one  who  is  acquaintra  with  history,  and 
remembers  that  before  tne  constitution  was  fuUy 
formed  it  was  the  people  who  overturned  the  govern- 
ment, will  perceive  that  much  more  is  to  be  appre- 
hended by  throwing  any  weight  into  the  scale  of  the 
popular  side  a£  government,  than  by  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  executive  government  The  constituiion 
of  England  has  arrived  at  the  acme  of  humiui  per- 
fection ;  it  ensures  to  every  man  as  much  as  he  can 
wish ;  it  deprives  no  man  of  what  he  can  consistently 
with  the  public  peace  expect ;  it  has  within  itself  ade- 
quate powers  for  correctmg  every  evil  and  abuse  as  it 
may  arise,  and  is  fully  competent  to  make  such  modi- 
fications of  its  own  powers  as  the  circumstances  may 
require.  Every  good  citizen  therefore  will  be  contented 
to  leave  the  government  of  the  country  in  the  hands 
of  those  constituted  authorities  as  they  at  present  exist, 
fully  assured  that  if  they  have  not  the  wisdom  and 
the  power  to  meet  every  exigency,  the  evil  will  not  be 
diminished  by  making  the  people  our  le^slators. 


UNRULY,  UNGOVERNABLE, 
REFRACTORY. 

Unruly  marks  the  want  of  disposition  to  be  ruled : 
ungovernable,  an  absolute  incapacity  to  be  governed : 
the  former  is  a  temporary  or  partial  error,  the  latter  is 
an  habitual  defect  in  the  temper :  a  volatile  child  will 
be  occasionally  unruly ,-  any  child  of  strong  passions 
will  become  ungovernable  by  excessive  indulgence : 
we  say  that  our  wills  are  unruly,  and  our  tempers  are 
ungovernable ;  *  How  hardly  is  the  restive  unruly  will 
of  man  first  tamed  and  broke  to  duty.'  South. 

Heav'ns,  bow  unlike  their  Belgic  sires  of  old ! 
Rough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold.   Goldsmith. 

The  unruly  respects  that  which  is  to  be  ruled  or 
turned  at  the  instant,  and  is  applicable  therefore  to 
the  management  of  children :  ungovernable  respects 
that  which  is  to  be  put  into  a  regular  course,  and  is 
applicable  therefore  either  to  the  management  of  chil- 
dren or  the  direction  of  those  who  are  above  the  state 
of  childhood ;  a  child  is  unruly  in  his  actions,  and 
ungovernable  in  his  conduct.  Refractory,  which  from 
the  Latin  refringo  to  break  open,  marks  the  dispo- 
sition to  break  every  thing  down  before  it,  is  the  excess 
of  the  unruly  with  regard  to  children :  the  unruly  is 
however  negative ;  but  the  refractory  is  positive :  an 
unruly  chud  objects  to  be  ruled ;  a  refractory  child 
sets  up  a  positive  resistance  to  all  rule :  an  unruiy 
child  may  be  altogether  sSent  and  passive ;  a  refrac- 
tory child  always  commits  himself  by  sinne  act  c^  ia- 
2  E 
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tethpenace  in  word  or  deed :  he  is  unnUy  if  in  any 
d^ree  he  gives  trouble  in  the  ntUng ;  he  is  refractory 
if  ne  reftues  altogether  to  be  ruled.  This  term  r»- 
fractory  may  also  be  applied  to  the  brutes ;  '  I  con* 
ceive  (replied  Nicholas)  1  stand  here  before  you,  my 
most  equitable  judges,  for  no  worse  a  crime  than  cud- 
gelling my  refractory  mule.'  Cuhberlakd. 


TUMULTUOUS,  TURBULENT,  SEDI- 
TIOUS,  MUTINOUS. 

Ttmmltuous  describes  the  disposition  to  make  a 
noise ;  those  who  attend  the  play-houses,  particularly 
the  lower  orders,  are  frequently  tutnuliuotu ;  '  Many 
civil  broils  and  tumultuous  rebellions,  they  fairly 
overcame,  by  reason  of  the  continual  presence  of  theur 
king,  whose  only  presence  oftentimes  constrains  the 
unruly  people  from  a  thousand  evil  occasions.' 
Spenseb  (on  Ireland).  Turbulent  marks  a  hostile 
spirit  of  resistance  to  authority ;  when  prisoners  are 
cussadsfied  they  are  frequently  turbulent;  '  Men  of 
ambitious  and  turbulent  spirits,  that  were  dissatisfied 
with  privacy,  were  allowed  to  engage  in  matters  of 
state.'  Bentley.  Seditious  marks  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  government ;  during  the  French  revolution  the 
people  were  often  disposal  to  be  seditious;  '  Very 
many  of  the  nobility  in  Edinburgh,  at  that  time,  did  not 
appear  yet  in  this  seditious  behaviour.'  Clarendok. 
Mutinous  marks  a  spirit  of  resistance  against  officers 
either  in  the  army  or  navy ;  a  general  will  not  fail  to 
quell  the  first  risings  of  a  mutinous  spirit ; 

Lend  me  your  guards,  that  if  persuasion  fail. 
Force  may  agamst  die  muft'aow  prevaiL    TVallib. 

Electioneering  mobs  are  always  tumultuous;  the 
young  and  the  upiorant  are  so  averse  to  control  that 
they  are  easily  kd  by  the  example  of  an  individual  to ' 
be  turbttlent ;  among  the  Romans  the  people  were  in 
the  habit  of  holding  seditious  meetings,  and  some- 
times the  soldiery  would  be  mutinous. 


TUMULTUOUS,  TUMULTUARY. 

TumtUttunis  signifies  having  tumult ;  tumultuary, 
disposed  for  tummt :  the  former  is  applied  to  objects 
in  general ;  the  latter  to  persons  only :  in  tumuitiums 
meetings  the  voice  of  reason  is  the  last  thing  that  is 
heard; 

But,  0 1  beyond  description  happiest  lie 

Who  ne'er  must  roll  on  life's  (wituAiiow  sea.    Paioa. 

It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  hn^  and  promiscuous 
assemblies  to  become  tumultuary;  *  With  <w- 
muUuaryy  but  inesistible  violence,  the  Scotch  in- 
surgents fell  upon  the  churches  in  that  city  (Perth).' 

ROBKKTSON. 


INSURRECTION,  SEDITION,  REBELLION, 
REVOLT. 

Insurrection,  from  swrgo  to  rise  up,  sigiufiet  rising 
up  against  any  power  toat  is;  sedUion,  in  Latin 
seditio,  compounded  of  se  and  t^,  signifies  a  goii^ 
apart,  that  is,  the  people  going  apart  from  the  govern- 
ment ;  rebellion,  in  Latin  r^ellio,  from  rebello,  sig- 
nifies turning  upon  or  against  in  a  hostile  manner; 
revolt,  in  French  revolter,  is  most  probably  com* 
pounded  of  re  and  volter,  iirom  volvo  to  roll,  signifying 
to  roll  or  turn  back  from,  to  turn  against. 

The  term  insurrection  is  general ;  it  is  used  in  « 
good  or  bad  sense,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
power  against  which  one  rises  up ;  sedition  and  re> 
bellion  are  more  specific ;  they  are  always  taken  in  the 
bad  sense  o£  unallowed  opposition  to  lawful  authority. 
There  may  be  an  insurrection  against  usurped  power, 
which  is  always  justifiable ;  but  sedition  and  rebellion 
are  leveUed  against  power  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  legitimate.  Insurrection  is  always  open ;  it  is  a 
rising  up  of  many  in  a  mass ;  but  it  does  not  imply 
any  concerted,  or  any  specifically  active  measure ;  a 
muted  spirit  of  opposition,  as  the  moving  cause,  is  all 
that  is  comprehended  in  the  meaning  of  the  term ; 
'  Elizabeth  emoyed  a  wonderful  calm  (excepting  some 
short  ffusts  of  instirrection  at  the  beginning)  for  near 
upon  forty-five  years  together.'  Howell.  SetUOon  is 
either  secret  or  open,  according  to  circumstances ;  in 
popular  governments  it  will  be  open  and  determined ; 
m  monarchical  governments  it  is  secretly  organised ; 
'  When  the  Roman  people  b^an  to  bring  in  pleb^ana 
to  the  office  of  chiefest  power  and  dignity,  then  btmn 
those  seditions  which  so  long  distempered,  and  at 
length  ruined,  the  state.'  Temple.  RebeUion  is  the 
consummation  of  sedition ;  the  scheme  of  opposition 
which  has  been  duested  in  secrecy  breaks  out  into 
open  hostilities,  and  becomes  rebellion ; 

If  that  rehrllion 
Came  like  itself,  in  base  and  abject  routs. 
You  reverend  father,  and  these  noble  Imds, 
Had  not  been  here  to  dress  the  ugly  foniis 
Of  base  and  bloody  iiuurreciion.    SRAKsrsAaE. 

The  insurrection  which  was  headed  by  Wat  Tyler,  in 
the  time  of  Richard  II,  was  an  unhappy  instance  of 
widely  extended  delusion  among  the  common  people; 
the  insurrection  in  Madrid,  in  the  year  1808,  againat 
the  infamous  usurpation  of  Bonaparte,  has  led  to  the 
most  important  results  that  ever  sprung  from  any  com- 
motion. Rome  was  the  grand  theatre  of  seditions, 
which  were  set  on  foot  by  the  Tribunes :  England  has 
been  disgraced  by  one  rebellion,  which  ended  in  the 
death  of  its  king. 

Sedition  is  common  to  all  forms  of  government,  but 
flourishes  most  in  republics,  since  there  it  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  a  poutical  or  moral  oflenoe :  rebellion 
exists  properly  in  none  but  monarchical  states;  io 
which  the  allegiance  that  men  owe  to  their  soverewn 
requires  to  be  broken  with  the  utmost  violence,  m 
order  to  be  shaken  off.  Insurrections  may  be  made 
by  nations  agunst  a  foreign  dominion,  or  %  rabjects 
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^agiiamt  theb  goremment :  Mdition  and  rebellion  are 
xaxa^  on  by  subjects  <mly  against  their  goyem- 
amit:  revolt  is  caxiied  <m  only  by  nations  against 
«  foreign  dominion ;  upon  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Gieat  most  of  his  conquered  countries  revolted  firom 
Ins  SQocessars;  '  He  was  greatly  strengthened,  and 
die  enemy  as  much  enfeeUed  by  daily  reeoUs.* 
Salxgh. 

RbooU  is  also  applied  to  monl  objects  in  the  same 
■wine ;  '  Our  self-loTe  is  ever  ready  to  revolt  from 
our  better  judgement,  and  jtun  the  enemy  vitinn.^ 
Steele. 


FACTION,  PARTY. 


*  These  two  vords  equally  suppose  the  union  of 
many  persons,  and  their  opposition  to  certain  views 
different  from  their  own.  JBut  factwn,  from  factio 
mating,  denotes  an  activity  and  secret  machination 
against  those  whose  views  are  opposed ;  and  party, 
firom  the  varb  to  part  or  split,  expresses  only  a  division 
of  opinion. 

Tne  term  party  has  of  itself  nothing  odious,  that 
{£  faction  is  always  so.  Any  man,  without  distinction 
of  rank,  may  have  a  party  either  at  court  or  in  the 
anny,  in  the  city  or  in  literature,  without  being  himself 
immediately  implicated  in  rusing  it ;  but  factiona  are 
always  the  result  of  active  efforts ;  one  may  have  a 
party  (at  one's  merit  from  the  number  and  ardor  of 
one's  friends ;  but  a  factum  is  raised  by  busy  and 
turbulent  spirits  for  their  own  purposes.  Rome  was 
torn  by  the  intestine  factions  of^  Caesar  and  Pompey ; 
France,  firom  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  to 
the  penod  of  Buonaparte's  usurpation,  was  successively 
governed  by  some  ruling  faction  which  raised  itself 
m>on  the  ruins  of  that  wHich  it  had  destroyed. 
Factiona  are  not  so  prevalent  in  England  as  parties, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  constitution ; 
but  there  are  not  wanting  factious  spirits  who,  if  they 
could  overturn  the  present  balance  or  power  which  has 
been  so  happily  obtained,  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  practising  their  arts  alternately  on  the  high  and 
low,  and  carrying  on  their  schemes  by  the  aid  of  both. 
Faction  is  the  demon  of  discord,  armed  with  the 
power  to  do  endless  mischief,  and  intent  alone  on 
destroying  whatever  opposes  its  progress.  Woe  to 
that  state  into  which  it  nas  found  an  entrance ;  '  It  is 
the  restless  ambition  of  a  few  artfrd  men  that  thus 
breaks  a  people  into  factions,  and  draws  several  well- 
meaning  persons  to  their  interest  by  a  spedous  concern 
for  their  country.^  Addison.  Party  spirit  may  show 
itself  in  noisy  debate ;  but  while  it  keeps  witmn  the 
Intimate  bounds  of  opposition,  it  is  an  evil  that  must 
be  endured ;  <  As  men  formerly  became  eminent  in 
teamed  societies  by  their  parts  and  acquisitions,  they 
BOW  distinguish  themselves  by  the  warmth  and  violence 
with  whioa  they  -espouse  their  respective  parties.'' 
Addison. 

*  VideBeauz^: 


FACTIOUS,  SEDITIOUS. 

Factious,  in  Latin  factiosus  frum  facio  to  do,  sig- 
nifies the  same  as  busy  or  intermeddling;  ready  to 
take  an  active  part  in  matters  not  of  one's  own  imme- 
diate concern ;  seditious,  in  Latin  seditiosus,  dgnifies 
prone  to  sedition  (v.  Insurrection). 

Factious  is  an  epithet  to  characterize  the  tempers  of 
men ;  seditious  characterizes  their  conduct :  the  fac- 
tious man  attempts  to  raise  himself  into  importance, 
he  aims  at  authority,  and  seeks  to  interfere  in  the 
measures  of  government ;  the  seditious  man  attempts 
to  excite  others,  and  to  provoke  their  resistance  to 
established  authority :  the  first  wants  to  be  a  law-giver  { 
the  second  does  not  hesitate  to  be  a  law-breaker :  the 
first  wants  to  direct  the  state ;  the  second  to  overturn 
it :  the  factious  man  is  mostiy  in  possession  of  either 
power,  rank,  or  fortune ;  the  seditious  man  is  seldom 
elevated  in  station  or  circumstances  above  the  mass  of 
the  people.  The  Roman  tribunes  were  in  general 
littie  better  than  factious  demagogues ;  such,  m  fact, 
as  abound  in  all  republics :  Wat  Tyler  was  a  seditious 
disturber  of  the  peace.  Factious  is  mostly  applied  to 
individuals ; 

He  is  a  traitor,  let  him  to  the  Tower, 

And  crop  away  that  fiictitms  pate  of  his.  Shaksfeahb. 

Seditious  is  emjdoyed  for  bodies  of  men:  hence  we 
speak  of  a  factious  nobleman,  a  seditious  multitude ; 
'  France  is  considered  (by  the  ministry)  as  merely  a 
foreign  power,  and  the  wditious  English  only  as  a 
domestic  faction.'  Bubke. 


OBSTINATE,  CONTUMACIOUS,  STUB- 
BORN,  HEADSTRONG,  HEADY. 

Obstinate,  in  Latin  dbstinatus,  participle  of  ob- 
stino,  from  ob  and  stino,  sto  or  sisto,  signifies  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  another ;  contumacious,  prone  to 
contumacy  (v.  Contumacy)  ;  stubborn,  or  stoutbom, 
stiff  or  immoveable  by  nature;  headstrong,  strong  in  the 
head  or  the  mind ;  and  heady,  full  of  one's  own  head. 

Obstinacy  is  a  habit  of  the  mind;  contumacy  is 
either  a  particular  state  of  feeling  or  a  mode  of  action : 
obstinacy  consists  in  an  attachment  to  one's  own  mode 
of  acting ;  contumacy  consists  in  a  swelling  contempt 
of  others :  the  obstinate  man  adheres  tenaciously  to 
his  own  ways,  and  opposes  reason  to  reason :  the  con- 
tumacious man  disputes  the  right  of  another  to  control 
his  actions,  and  opposes  force  to  force.  Obstinacy 
interferes  with  a  man's  private  conduct,  and  makes 
him  blind  to  right  reason ;  contumacy  is  a  crime 
against  lawful  authority ;  the  contumacious  man  sets 
himself  against  his  superiors :  when  young  people  are 
obstinate  they  are  bad  subjects  of  education ; 

But  man  we  find  the  only  creature 
Who,  led  by  folly,  combats  nature; 
Who,  when  she  loudlv  crieg,  forbear,^ 
With  obttinacy  fixes  there.    SwifT. 

"  Faction,  partL" 
2  E  2 
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When  people  are  conhimaciout  they  are  trou- 
blesome subjects  to  the  king;  '  When  an  offender 
is  cited  to  appear  in  any  ecclesiastical  court,  and  he 
n^lects  to  do  it,  he  is  pronounced  contumacious.'' 

BbV££ID6E. 

The  stubborn  and  the  headstrong  are  species  of  the 
obstinate :  the  former  lies  altogether  in  the  perversion 
of  the  will ;  die  latter  in  the  perversion  of  the  judges 
ment :  the  stubborn  person  wills  what  he  wills ;  ue 
headstrong  person  thinks  what  he  thinks.  Stubborn- 
ness is  mostly  inherent  in  the  nature :  a  headstrong 
temper  is  commonly  assodated  with  violence  and  im- 
petuosity of  character.  Obstinacy  discovers  itself  in 
persons  of  all  a^es  and  stations;  a  stubborn  and  head- 
strong disposition  betray  themselves  mostly  in  those 
who  are  bound  to  conform  to  the  will  of  another. 

The  obstinate  keep  the  opinions  which  they  have 
once  embraced  in  spite  of  all  proof;  but  they  are  not 
hasty  in  forming  their  opinions,  nor  adopt  them  with- 
out a  choice :  the  headstrong  seise  the  first  opinions 
that  offer,  and  act  upon  them  in  spite  of  all  remon- 
strance; 

We,  blindly  by  our  headstrong  passions  led. 
Are  hot  for  action.    Dkysen. 

The  stubborn  follow  the  ruling  will  or  bent  of  the 
mind,  without  regard  to  any  opinions ;  diey  are  not 
to  be  turned  by  force  or  persuasion ; 

From  whence  he  brought  them  to  these  salvage  parts, 
.And  with  science  mollified  their  ttubbom  hearts. 

Sfensek. 

If  an  tibsHnate  child  be  treated  with  some  degree  of 
indulgence,  there  may  be  hopes  of  correcting  his  ful- 
ing ;  but  a  stubborn  and  a  headstrong  child  are  trou- 
blesome subjects  of  education,  who  will  baffle  the 
utmost  skill  and  patience :  the  former  is  insensible  to 
all  reason ;  the  latter  has  bUnded  the  little  reason  which 
he  possesses :  the  former  is  unconscious  of  every  thing, 
but  the  simple  will  and  determination  to  do  what  he 
does ;  the  latter  is  so  preoccupied  with  his  own  favorite 
ideas  as  to  set  every  other  at  naught :  force  serves 
mostly  to  confirm  both  in  their  perverse  resolution  of 
persistance.  Heady  is  applied  as  an  epithet  to  the 
thing  rather  than  the  person ;  '  Heady  confidence 
promises  victory  without  contest.'  Johnson. 


CONTUMACY,  REBELLION. 

Contumacy,  from  the  Latin  contumax,  compounded 
of  contra  and  tumeo  to  swell,  signifies  the  sweUing 
one's  self  up  by  way  of  resistance  ;  rebellion,  in  Latin 
rebellio,  from  rebeUo,  or  re  and  hello  to  war  in  return, 
signifies  carrying  on  war  against  those  to  whom  we 
owe,  and  have  before  paid,  a  lawful  subjection. 

Resistance  to  lawful  authority  is  the  common  idea 
included  in  the  signification  of  both  these  terms,  but 
contumacy  does  not  erpress  so  much  as  rebellion :  the 
eontumMcums  resist  only  occasionally ;  the  rebel  re- 
nsts  systematically :  the  contumacious,  stand  only  on 


certain  points,  and  oppose  the  individual ;  the  fe6e{ 
sets  himself  up  against  the  authority  itself:  the  con- 
iumacious  thwart  and  contradict,  they  never  resort  to 
open  violence;  the  rebel  acts  only  by  main  force: 
oon^tMiMicy  shelters  itself  under  the  plea  of  equity  and 
justice ;  '  The  censor  told  the  crimmal  that  he  spoke 
m  contempt  of  the  court,  and  that  he  shovQd  be  pro- 
ceeded against  for  contumacy.''  Addison.  RebeUiou 
sets  all  law  and  order  at  defiance ;  '  The  mother  of 
Waller  was  the  daughter  of  John  Hansen  c£  Hamp- 
den, in  the  same  county,  and  sister  to  Hampden  the 
zealot  of  rebellion.''  Johnson. 


DISAFFECTION,  DISLOYALTY. 

Disaffection  is  general ;  disloyalty  is  particular, 
being  a  species  of  disaffection.  Men  are  disaffected 
to  the  government ;  disloyal  to  their  prmce. 

Disaffection  may  be  said  with  regard  to  any  form 
of  government;  disloyalty  only  with  regard  to  a 
monarchy.  Although  both  terms  are  commonly  em- 
ployed m  a  bad  sense,  yet  the  former  does  noft 
always  convey  the  unfavorable  meaning  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  latter.  A  man  may  have  reasons  to 
think  himself  justified  in  disaffection ;  but  he  will 
never  attempt  to  oiler  any  thing  in  justification  of  dis- 
loyalty. A  usurped  government  will  have  many  dis- 
affected subjects  with  whom  it  must  deal  leniently ; 

Yet,  I  protest,  it  is  no  salt  desire 

Of  seeing  countries  shifting  for  a  religion ! 

Nor  any  disaffection  to  the  state 

Where  I  was  bred,  and  unto  which  I  owe 

My  dearest  plots,  hath  brought  me  out. 

Ben  Johnson. 

The  best  king  may  have  disloyal  subjects,  upon  whom 
he  must  exercise  the  rigor  of  the  law  ;  *  Milton  being 
cleared  from  the  effects  of  his  disloyalty,  had  nothing 
re<j|uired  from  him  but  the  common  duty  of  living  in 
quiet.'  Johnson.  Many  were  disaffected  to  the 
usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  because  they  would 
not  be  disloyal  to  their  king. 


GUIDE,  RULE. 


Guide,  signifies  either  the  person  that  guides,  or 
the  thing  that  guides;  rule  is  only  the  thing  that 
rules  or  regulates ;  guide  is  to  rule  as  the  genus  to 
the  species ;  every  rule  is  a  guide  to  a  certun  extent ; 
but  the  guide  is  often  that  which  exceeds  the  rule. 
The  guide,  in  the  moral  sense,  as  in  the  proper  sense, 
goes  with  us,  and  points  out  the  exact  path ;  it  does 
not  permit  us  to  err  either  to  the  right  or  lef^ :  the 
rule  marks  out  a  line,  beyond  which  we  may  not  go ; 
but  it  leaves  us  to  trace  the  line,  and  consequently  to 
fail  either  on  the  one  side  or  other. 

The  Bible  is  our  best  guUk  for  moral  practice ; 
•  You  must  first  apply  to  religion  as  the  guide  of  life, 
before  you  can  have  recourse  to  it  as  the  refuge  of  sor- 
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tMr.^'BLAiK.  Its  doctrines  as  interpreted  in  the  arti- 
•^es  of  the  established  church  are  the  best  rule  of  faith 
ibr  every  Christian ;  '  There  is  something  so  wild,  and 
yet  so  solemn,  in  Shakspeare^s  speeches  of  fab  ghosts 
and  £uiie8,  and  the  like  ^imaginary  persons,  that  we 
cannot  forbear  thinking  them  naturu,  though  ve  have 
no  rule  by  which  to  judge  them.'  Addison. 


AXIOM,  MAXIM,  APHORISM,  APOPH- 
THEGM,  SAYINGi  ADAGE,  PROVERB, 
BYE-WORD,  SAW. 

Axiom,  in  French  cunome,  Latin  axioma,  comes 
from  the  Greek  a{/o«  to  think  worthy,  signifying  the 
thing  valued ;  mcucim,  in  French  mawitne,  m  Latin 
piaaiifima  the  greatest,  signifies  that  which  is  most  im- 
portant ;  aphorism,  from  the  Greek  a^pwfu>i  a  short 
sentence,  and  »^i(»  to  distinguish,  signifies  that 
which  is  set  apart ;  apophthegm,  in  Greek  anri^ipyfiM, 
from  avt^OiyyoiMu  to  speak  pointedly,  signifies  a  pointed 
saying ;  saying  signifies  literally  what  is  said,  that  is, 
said  habitually ;  adage,  in  Latin  culagium,  probably 
compounded  of  ad  and  ago,  s^niifies  that  which  is  fit 
to  be  acted  upon ;  proverb,  in  French  proverbe,  Latin 
prooertnum,  compounded  of  pro  and  verbum,  signifies 
that  expression  wbich  stands  for  something  particular ; 
bye-word  signifies  a  word  by  the  bye,  or  by  the  way, 
in  the  course  of  conversation ;  saw  is  but  a  variation 
of  say,  put  for  saying. 

A  given  sentiment  conveyed  in  a  specific  sentence, 
or  form  of  expression,  is  tne  common  idea  included 
in  the  signification  of  these  tei^ns.  The  aaiiom  is  a 
truth  of  the  first  value ;  a  self-evident  proposition 
which  is  the  basis  of  other  truths.  A  maxim  is  a 
truth  of  the  first  moral  importance  for  all  practical 
purposes.  An  aphorism  is  a  truth  set  apart  for  its 
pointedness  and  excellence.  Apophthegm  is,  in  re- 
spect to  the  ancients,  what  saying  is  in  regard  to  the 
modems ;  it  is  a  pointed  sentiment  pronounced  by  an 
individual,  and  adopted  by  others.  Adage  and  pro- 
verb are  vulgar  sajrings,  die  former  among  the  ancients, 
the  latter  among  the  modems.  A  bye-word  is  a 
casual  saying,  originating  in  some  local  circumstance. 
The  saw,  which  is  a  barbarous  corruption  of  saying, 
is  a  saying  formerly  current  among  the  ignorant. 

Aanoms  are  in  science  what  maaims  are  in  morals ; 
self-evidence  is  an  essential  characteristic  in  both ;  the 
axiom  presents  itself  in  so  simple  and  undeniable  a 
form  to  the  understanding  as  to  exclude  doubt,  and 
the  necessity  for  reasoning.  The  maxim,  though  not 
so  definite  in  its  expression  as  the  axiom,  is  at  the 
same  time  eaually  parallel  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  of 
such  general  apphcation,  that  it  is  acknowledged  by 
all  moral  agents  who  are  susceptible  of  moral  truth  ; 
it  comes  home  to  the  common  sense  of  all  mankind. 
•  "  Things  that  are  equal  to  one  and  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  each  other,"" — "  Two  bodies  cannot  oc- 


cupy the  same  space  at  the  same  time,"  aie  axionu 
in  mathematics  and  metaphysics.  *'  Virtue  is  the 
true  source  of  happiness,"  — "  The  happiness  of 
man  is  the  end  of  civil  government,"  are  axioms  in 
ethics  and  politacs.  "  To  err  is  human,  to  forgive 
divine,'" — "  When  our  vices  leave  us,  we  flatter  our- 
selves that  we  leave  them,"  are  among  the  number  of 
Tnaxims.  Betwixt  axioms  and  maxims  there  is  this 
obvious  difierence  to  be  observed ;  that  the  axiom  k 
unchangeable  both  in  matter  and  manner,  and  admits 
of  little  or  no  increase  in  number ;  the  maxim  ma^ 
vary  with  the  circumstances  of  human  life,  and  admit 
of  considerable  extension ;  '  Those  authors  are  to  be 
read  at  schools,  that  supply  most  axioms  of.  prudence, 
most  principles  of  mortu  truth.'  Johnson.  '  It  was 
my  grandfather's  maxim,  that  a  young  man  seldom 
makes  much  money,  who  is  out  of  his  time  before  two 
and  twenty.^  Johnson. 

Aphorism  is  a  speculative  principle,  either  in  science 
or  morals,  which  is  presented  in  a  few  words  to  the 
understanding ;  it  is  the  substance  of  a  doctrine,  and 
many  aphorisms  may  contain  the  abstract  of  a  science. 
Of  this  description  are  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates, 
and  those  of  Lavater  in  physiognomy ;  '  As  this  one 
aphorism,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  son  of  God,  is  virtually 
and  eminently  the  whole  Gospel ;  so  to  confess  or 
deny  it  is  virtuaUy  to  embrace  or  reject  the  whole 
round  and  series  of  Gospel  truths.'  Soctu. 

Sayings  and  apophthegms  differ  from  the  preceding, 
in  as  much  as  they  always  carry  the  mind  back  to  the 
person  speaking ;  there  is  always  one  who  says  when 
there  is  a  saying  or  an  apophthegm,  and  both  acquire 
a  value  as  much  from  the  person  who  utters  them,  as 
from  the  thing  that  is  uttered:  when  Leonidas  was 
asked  why  brave  men  prefer  honor  to  life,  his  answer 
became  an  apophthegm ;  namely,  that  they  hold  life 
by  fortune,  and  honor  by  virtue ;  *  It  is  remarkable 
that  so  near  his  time  so  much  should  be  known  of 
what  Pope  has  written,  and  so  little  of  what  he  has 
said.  One  apophthegm  only  stands  upon  record. 
When  an  objection  raised  against  his  inscription  for 
Shakspeare  was  defended  by  the  authority  of  Patrick, 
he  replied,  that  he  would  allow  the  publisher  of  a  dic- 
tionary to  know  the  meaning  of  a  single  word,  but  not 
of  two  words  together.'  Johnson.  Of  this  description 
also  are  the  apophthegms  comprized  by  Plutarch,  so 
likewise  in  modem  times  ;  the  sayings  of  Franklin's 
Old  Richard,  or  those  of  Dr.  Johnson:  these  are 
happy  eilHisions  of  the  mind  which  men  are  fond  of 
treasuring ;  '  The  little  and  short  sayings  of  wise  and 
excellent  men  are  of  great  value,  like  the  dust  of  gold, 
or  the  least  sparks  of  diamonds.'  Tillotson. 

The  adage  and  proverb  are  habitual,  as  well  as  ge- 
neral sayings,  not  repeated  as  the  sayings  of  one,  but 
of  all ;  not  adopted  for  the  sake  of  the  person,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  thing ;  and  they  have  been  used  in  all 
ages  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  sense  of  man- 
kind on  ordinary  subjects.  The  adage  of  former  times 
is  the  proverb  of  the  present  times ;  if  there  be  any 


*  Vide  Roubaud :  "  Axiome,  maxime,  apophthegme,  aphorisme." 
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difierence  between  them,  it  lies  in  this,  tlutt  die  former 
are  the  fruit  of  knowledge  and  long  experience,  the 
latter  of  vulgar  observations ;  the  adage  is  therefore 
more  refined  than  the  proverb.  Adversity  is  our  best 
teacher,  according  to  the  Greek  adage,  "  What  hurts 
us  instructs  us,'" — **  Old  birds  are  not  to  be  caught 
with  chaff"  is  a  vulgar  proverb ;  '  It  is  in  praise  and 
commendation  of  men,  as  it  is  in  gettings  and  gains ; 
the  proverb  is  true  that  light  gains  make  neavy 
purses :  for  light  gains  come  thick,  whereas  great  come 
now  and  then.'  Bacon. 

Suoth  Hudibras,  thou  offer'st  much, 
ut  art  not  able  to  keep  touch, 
Mira  de  lenfe,  aa  'tis  I,  the  adage, 
Id  est,  to  make  a  leek  a  cabbag«.    Bdtlbr. 

Bye-words  rarely  contain  any  important  sentiment ; 
they  mostly  consist  of  familiar  similes,  nick-names, 
and  the  like,  as  the  Cambridge  bye-word  of  Hobson's 
choice,  signifying  that  or  none :  the  name  of  Naza- 
rene  was  a  bye-word  among  the  Jews,  for  a  Christian ; 
'  I  knew  a  pretty  young  girl  in  a  coimtry  village,  who, 
overfond  of  her  own  praise,  became  a  property  to  a 
poor  rogue  in  the  parish,  who  was  ignorant  of  all 
things  but  fawning. — Thus  Isaac  extols  her  out  of  a 
jkOuartem  of  cut  and  dry  every  day  she  lives,  and 
mough  the  young  woman  is  really  handsome,  she  and 
her  beauty  are  become  a  bye-word,  and  aU  the  country 
round,  she  is  called  nothing  but  Isaac's  best  Virginia.'' 
Arbuthnot.  a  saw  is  vulgar  in  form,  and  vu%ar  in 
matter ;  it  is  the  partial  saying  of  particular  neigh- 
bourhoods, ori^ating  in  ignorance  and  superstition : 
of  this  description  are  the  sayings  which  attribute  par- 
ticular properties  to  animals  or  to  plants,  termed  old 
women's  saws ;  *  If  we  meet  this  dreadful  and  por- 
tentous energy  with  poor  common  place  proceedings, 
with  trivial  nuueims,  paltry  old  saws,  with  doubts, 
fears,  and  suspicions ;  down  we  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  abyss,  and  nothing  short  of  omnipotence  can  save 
us.'  BUSKE. 


every  man  of  good  common  sense  may,  if  he  please*, 
most  certainly  De  rich.'  Bcdgeul.  We  reverence  die 
precmts  of  religion  as  the  foundation  of  all  happiness ; 
'  Philosophy  has  accumulated  precept  upon  precept 
to  warn  us  against  the  anticipation  <^  future  calami- 
ties.' Johnson.  We  regard  tne  nUes  of  prudence  as 
preserving  us  from  errors  and  misfortunes ;  *  I  know 
not  whether  any  rule  has  yet  been  fixed  by  which  it 
may  be  decided  when  poetry  can  properly  be  called 
easy.'  Johnson.  We  respect  the  laws  as  uiey  are  the 
basis  of  civil  society ; 

God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine.    Micton. 


MAXIM,  PRECEPT,  RULE,  LAW. 

Maxim  (v.  Aanom)  is  a  moral  truth  that  carries  its 
own  weight  with  itsdf ;  precept  (v.  Command),  rule 
(v.  Ouide),  and  law,  from  lew  and  lego,  signifying 
the  thing  specifically  chosen  or  marked  out,  all  borrow 
their  weight  from  some  external  circumstance:   the 

Srecept  derives  its  authority  from  the  individual  de- 
vering  it ;  in  this  manner  the  precepts  of  our  Saviour 
have  a  weight  which  gives  them  a  decided  superiority 
over  every  thing  else :  the  rule  acquires  a  worth  from 
its  fitness  for  guiding  us  in  our  proceeding :  the  law, 
which  is  a  species  of  rule,  derives  its  weight  from  the 
sanction  of  power.  Matrims  are  often  precepts  inas- 
much as  they  are  communicated  to  us  by  our  parents ; 
they  are  rtUes  inasmuch  as  they  serve  as  a  rule  for 
our  conduct ;  they  are  laws  inasmuch  as  they  have 
the  sanction  of  conscience.  We  respect  the  maaims 
of  antiquity  as  containing  the  essence  of  human  wis- 
dom ;  <  I  think  I  may  lay  it  down  as  a  mtunm,  that 


LAWFUL,   LEGAL,   LEGITIMATE,  LICIT. 

Lawful,  from  law,  and  the  French  loi,  comes  from 
the  Latin  kx,  in  the  same  manner  as  legal  or  legiti- 
mate, all  ragnifying  in  the  proper  sense  belonging  to 
law.  They  dififer  therefore  according  to  the  sense  of 
the  word  law ;  lawful  respects  the  law  in  general, 
defined  or  undefined ;  legal  respects  only  d^  law, 
which  is  defined ;  and  legitimate  respects  the  laws  or 
rules  of  science  as  well  as  civil  matters  in  general. 
Licit,  from  the  Latin  licet  to  be  allowed,  is  used  only 
to  characterize  the  moral  quality  of  actions :  the  law- 
ful properly  implies  conformaUe  to  or  enjoined  by 
law ;  the  lejgal  what  is  in  the  form  or  after  the  manner 
of'  law,  or  binding  by  law :  it  is  not  lawful  to  coin 
money  with  the  king's  stamp ;  a  marriage  is  not  legal 
in  England  which  is  not  solemnised  according  to  the 
rites  m  the  established  church :  men's  passions  impel 
them  to  do  many  things  which  are  unlawful  or  illicit; 
their  ignorance  leads  tbem  into  many  things  which  are 
illegal  or  illegitimate.  As  a  good  citis^n  and  a  true 
Christian,  every  man  will  be  anxious  to  avoid  every 
thing  which  is  unlawful :  it  is  the  business  of  the 
lawyer  to  define  what  is  legal  or  illegal:  it  is  the 
busmess  of  the  critic  to  define  what  is  legitimate  verse 
in  poetry ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  linguist  to  define 
the  legitimate  use  of  words :  it  is  the  business  of  the 
moralist  to  point  out  what  is  lint  or  illicit.  As  usurpers 
have  no  lawful  authority,  no  one  is  under  any  obligation 
to  obey  them ;  '  According  to  this  spiritual  doctor  of 
politics,  if  his  Majesty  does  not  owe  his  crown  to  the 
choice  of  his  people,  he  is  no  lawful  king.'  Burke. 
When  a  claim  to  property  cannot  be  made  out  accord- 
ing to  the  estabhshed  laws  of  the  country  it  is  not 
l^al ;  '  Swift's  mentd  powers  declined  till  (17^1)  it 
was  foimd  necessary  that  legal  guardians  should  be 
appointed  to  his  person  and  fortune.'  Johnson.  The 
cause  of  legitimate  sovereigns  is  at  length  brought  to 
a  happy  issue ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  men  will  never 
be  so  unwise  as  ever  to  revive  the  question ;  '  Upon 
the  whole  I  have  sent  this  my  ofispring  into  die  world 
in  as  decent  a  dress  as  I  was  able ;  a  legitimate  one,  I 
am  sure  it  is.'  Mooke.  The  first  inclination  to  an 
iUidt  indulgence  should  be  carefully  suppressed; 
<  The  king  of  Prussia  charged  some  <^  the  officers, 
his  prisoners,  with  maintainmg  an  ilUcit  correspond- 
ence.' SmOLIiXTT. 
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JUDGE,  UMPIRE,  ABBITER, 
ARBITRATOR. 

JudgBy  in  Latin  jwUoo  and  judex,  firom  jtu  right, 
fl^pufies  one  pronouncuur  the  law  or  detennining  right; 
wnpire  is  most  probably  a  corruption  from  empire, 
agnifyiiw  one  who  has  authority ;  arbiter  and  arbi- 
tn^or,  mm  arbitror  to  think  or  determine,  signify 
<Hie  who  decides. 

Judge  is  the  generic  term,  the  others  are  specific 
terms.  The  judge  determines  in  all  matters  disputed 
or  undisputed ;  he  pronounces  what  is  Umd  now  as  well 
as  what  will  be  law  for  the  future ;  the  umpire  and 
arbiter  are  only  judges  in  particular  cases  that  admit 
of  dispute :  there  may  be  judges  in  literature,  in  arts, 
and  dvil  matters ; 

Palcmon  shall  be  jndge  how  ill  you  rhyme.    Dktdbv. 

Umpires  and  arbiters  are  only  judges  in  dril  or  pri- 
vate matters.  The  judge  pronounces,  in  matters  of 
dispute,  according  to  a  written  law  or  a  prescribed 
rule ;  '  I  am  not  out  of  the  reach  of  people  who  oblige 
me  to  act  as  their  ./tM^  or  their  arbitrator.''  Melhoth 
{Letters  of  Pliny.)  The  umpire  decides  in  all  mat- 
ters of  contest ;  and  the  arbiter  or  arbitrator  in  all 
matters  of  litigation,  according  to  his  own  judgement. 
The /iM^e  acts  under  the  appointment  of  government; 
the  umpire  and  arbitrator  are  appointed  by  indivi- 
duals :  the  former  is  chosen  for  his  skill ;  he  adjudges 
the  palm  to  the  victor  according  to.the  merits  dT  uie 
case :  the  latter  is  chosen  for  his  impartiality ;  he  con- 
sults the  interests  of  both  by  equalizing  their  claims. 

The  office  of  an  English  jridge  is  one  of  the  most 
honorable  in  the  state;  he  is  the  voice  of  the  legislator, 
and  the  organ  for  dispensing  justice;  he  hmds  tihe 
balance  between  the  king  and  the  subject :  the  charac- 
ters of  those  who  have  filled  this  office  have  been 
every  way  fitted  to  raise  it  in  the  estimation  of  all  the 
world.  An  umpire  has  no  particular  moral  duty  to 
discharge,  nor  important  office ;  but  he  is  of  use  in 
deciding  the  contested  merits  of  individuals ;  among 
the  Romans  and  Greeks,  the  umpire  at  their  games 
was  held  in  high  estimation ;  but  the  term  may  be 
used  in  poetry  in  a  higher  sense ; 

To  pray'r,  repentance,  and  obe^ence  due, 
Millie  ear  shall  not  be  slow,  mine  eye  not  shut. 
And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide, 
lly  wnpbx  conscience.    Milton. 

The  office  of  an  arbiter,  although  not  so  elevated  as  that 
of  a  judge  in  its  literal  sense,  has  often  the  important 
dn^  of  a  Christian  peace-maker ;  and  as  the  determi- 
nations <^  an  arbiter  are  controlled  by  no  external 
drcumstances,  the  term  is  applied  to  monarchs,  and 
even  to  the  Creator  as  the  sovereign  Arbiter  of  the 
worlfjl; 

You  once  have  known  me 

Twizt  warring  monarchs  and  contending  states. 

The  ^orious  arbittr.    Lswis. 


JUSTICE,  EQUITY. 

*  Justice,  from  jus  right,  is  founded  on  the  laws  of, 
socie^ :  equity,  (torn  CBouitas  laimess,  rightness,  and 
equahty,  is  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature. 

Justice  is  a  written  or  prescribed  law,  to  which  one 
is  bound  to  conform  and  make  it  the  rule  of  one^s 
decisions :  equity  is  a  law  in  our  hearts ;  it  confonna 
to  no  rule  but  to  circumstances,  and  decides  by  the 
consciousness  nS  right  and  wrong.  The  proper  object 
nS  justice  is  to  secure  property  ;  the  proper  object  of 
equity  is  to  secure  the  rights  of  humanity.  Justice 
is  exdusive,  it  assigns  to  every  one  his  own :  it  pre- 
serves the  subsisting  inequality  between  men :  equity 
is  communicative ;  it  seeks  to  equalixe  the  condition 
of  men  by  a  fair  distribution.   - 

Justice  forbids  us  doing  wrong  to  any  one;  and 
requires  us  to  repair  tjie  wrongs  we  have  done  to. 
others:  equity  forbids  us  doing  to  otiiers  what  we 
would  not  have  diem  do  tq  us ;  it  requires  us  to  do  to 
others  what  in  similar  circumstances  we  would  expect 
firom  them. 

The  obligarions  to  justice  are  imperative ;  the  ob- 
servance of  its  laws  is  enforced  by  the  civil  power,  and 
the  breach  of  them  is  exposed  to  punishment:  tJ^e 
obligations  to  equity  are  altogether  moral ;  we  are  im- 
pelled to  it  by  the  dictates  vS  conscience ;  we  cannot 
violate  it  without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  Divine 
displeasure.  Justice  is  inflexible,  it  follows  one  inva- 
riable rule,  which  can  seldom  be  deviated  from  con- 
sistently with  the  general  good ;  equity,  on  the  other 
hand,  varies  with  the  circumstances  oS  the  case,  and 
is  guided  by  discretion :  justice  may,  therefore,  some- 
times run  counter  to  equity,  when  the  interests  of  the 
individual  must  be  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  equity  sometimes  tempers  the  rigor  of 
justice,  by  admitting  of  reasonable  deviations  irom 
the  literal  interpretations  of  its  laws ;  '  We  see  in  con- 
tracts, and  other  dealings,  which  daUy  pass  between 
man  and  man,  that,  to  the  utter  imdoing  of  some, 
many  things  by  strictness  of  law  may  be  done,  which 
equUy  and  honest  meaning  forbiddetn.  Not  that  the 
law  is  ui\just,  but  imperfect,  nor  equity  gainst  but 
above  law ;  lading  men's  consciences  in  things  which 
law  cannot  reach  unto.'  Hookeb.  The  tranquillity 
of  society,  and  the  security  of  the  individual,  are  en- 
sured by  justice ;  the  harmony  and  good-will  of  one 
man  towards  another  are  cherished  by  equity :  when 
justice  requires  any  sacrifices  which  are  not  absolutely 
necessary  tor  the  preservation  of  this  tranquillity  and 
security,  it  is  a  us^ess  breach  of  equity :  on  the  other 
hand,  when  a  regard  to  equity  leads  to  the  direct  vio- 
lation of  any  law,  it  ceases  to  be  either  equity  or 
justice.  The  rights  of  property  are  alike  to  be  pre. 
served  by  both  justice  and  equity :  but  the  former 
respects  only  those  general  and  fundamental  principles 
which  are  universally  admitted  in  the  social  compact, 
and  comprehended  under  the  laws ;  the  latter  respects 
those  particular  principles  which  belong  to  the  case  of 


*  Vide  Roubaud:  '  Justice,  equity.' 
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indi-nduals :  justice  is,  theiefoie,  properly  a  virtue 
belonj^g  only  to  a  large  and  organizea  society : 
equity  must  exist  wherever  two  individuals  come  in 
connexion  with  each  other.  When  a  father  disinherits 
his  son,  he  does  not  violate /tM^tce,  although  he  does 
not  act  consistently  with  equity ;  the  disposal  of  his 
property  is  a  right  which  is  guaranteed  to  him  by  the 
establisned  laws  of  dvil  society ;  but  the  claims  which 
a  child  has  by  nature  over  the  property  of  his  parent 
become  the  claims  of  equity,  which  the  latter  is  not 
at  liberty  to  set  at  nought  without  the  most  substantial 
reasons.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Cyrus  adjudged 
the  coat  to  each  boy  as  it  fitted  him,  without  regard 
to  the  will  of  the  younger  from  whom  the  large  coat 
had  been  taken,  it  is  evident  that  he  committed  an  act 
of  injustice,  without  performing  an  act  of  equity  i 
since  all  violence  is  positively  unjust,  and  what  is  po- 
sitively unjust,  can  never  be  equitable :  whence  it  is 
clear  mttt  justice,  which  respects  the  absolute  and  im- 
alienable  rights  of  mankind,  can  at  no  time  be  super- 
seded by  wnat  is  supposed  to  be  equity ;  although 
equity  may  be  conveniently  made  to  interpose  where 
the  laws  of  justice  are  either  too  severe  or  altogether 
silent.  On  this  ground,  supposing  I  have  received  an 
injury,  justice  demands  reparation ;  it  listens  to  no 
palliation,  excuse,  or  exception:  but  supposing  the 
reparation  which  I  have  a  right  to  demand  involves 
the  ruin  of  him  who  is  more  unfortunate  than  guilty, 
can  I  in  equity  insist  on  the  demand  ?  Justice  is  that 
which  public  law  requires ;  equity  is  that  which  pri- 
vate law  or  the  law  of  every  man''s  conscience  requires; 
'  They  who  supplicate  for  mercy  from  others,  can 
never  hope  for  justice  through  themselves.^  Bubke. 

Ev'ry  rule  of  equiiv  demands 
That  vice  and  virtue  from  the  Almighty's  hands 
Should  due  rewards  and  punishments  receive. 

Jentks. 


INJUSTICE,  INJURY,  WRONG. 

Injustice,  signifying  the  abstract  quality  of  unjust ; 
injury,  from  injuria,  at  in  privative,  and  jus  right, 
signifying  any  act  that  is  contrary  to  right;  and 
wrong,  signifying  the  thing  that  is  wrong,  are  all  op- 
posed to  the  right ;  but  the  injustice  lies  in  theprin- 
ciple,  the  injury  in  the  action  that  injures.  There 
may,  therefore,  be  injustice  where  there  is  no  specific 
inju/ry ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  injury. 
where  there  is  no  injustice.  When  we  thuk  worse  of 
a  person  than  we  ought  to  think,  we  do  him  an  act  of 
injustice ;  but  we  do  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  do  him  an  injury :  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  say 
any  thing  to  the  discredit  of  another,  it  will  be  an 
injury  to  his  reputation  if  it  be  believed ;  but  it  may 
not  be  an  injustice,  if  it  be  strictly  conformable  to 
truth,  and  that  which  one  is  compelled  to  say. 

The  violation  of  justice,  or  a  breach  of  the  rule  of 
right,  constitutes  the  injustice ;  but  the  quantum  of 
ill  which  falls  on  the  person  constitutes  the  injury. 
Sometimes  a  person  is  mspossessed  of  his  property  by 


fraud  or  violence,  this  is  an  act  of  injustice ;  but  it  n 
not  an  injury,  if,  in  consequence  <^  this  act,  he  obtains 
friends  who  make  it  good  to  him  beyond  what  he  has 
lost :  on  the  other  hand,  a  person  suffers  very  much 
through  the  inadvertence  of  another,  which  to  him  js 
a  serious  injury,  although  the  offender  has  not  been 
guilty  of  injustice ;  '  A  lie  is  properly  a  species  of 
injustice,  and  a  violation  of  the  right  of  that  person 
to  whom  the  false  speech  is  directed.'  Sodth. 

Law-suits  I'd  shun  with  as  much  studious  care, 

A3  I  would  dens  where  hungry  lions  are ; 

And  rather  put  up  injuries  usn  be 

A  plague  to  him  who'd  be  a  plague  to  roe.    PoMniKT. 

A  wrong  partakes  both  of  injustice  and  injury ; 
it  is  in  fact  an  injury  done  by  one  person  to  another, 
in  express  violation  of  justice.  The  man  who  seduces 
a  woman  from  the  path  of  virtue  does  her  the  greatest 
of  all  wrongs.  One  repents  of  injustice,  repairs  in- 
juries, and  redresses  wrongs ; 

The  humble  man  when  he  receives  a  lerong. 
Refers  revenge  to  whom  it  doth  belong.    Waller. 


PRINCIPLE,  MOTIVE. 

The  principle  (v.  Doctrine)  may  sometimes  be  the 
motive  ;  but  often  there  is  a  principle  where  there  is 
no  motive,  and  there  is  a  motive  where  there  is  no 
principle.  The  principle  lies  in  conscious  and  uncon- 
scious agents ;  the  motive  only  in  conscious  agents  : 
all  nature  is  guided  by  certain  principles ;  its  move- 
ments go  forward  upon  certain  principles :  man  is  put 
into  action  by  certain  motives ,-  the  principle  is  the 
prime  moving  cause  of  every  thing  that  is  set  in 
motion;  the  motive  is  the  prime  moving  cause  that 
sets  the  human  machine  into  action.  The  principle 
in  its  restricted  sense  comes  still  nearer  to  the  motive, 
when  it  refers  to  the  opinions  which  we  form :  the 
principle  in  this  case  is  that  idea  which  we  form 
of  things,  so  as  to  regulate  our  conduct ;  '  The  best 
legislators  have  been  satisfied  with  the  establishment 
of  some  sure,  solid,  and  ruling  principle  in  govern- 
ment.'' BuBKE.  The  motive  is  that  idea  which  simply 
impels  to  action  ;  '  The  danger  of  betraying  our  weak- 
ness to  our  servants,  and  the  impossibiuty  of  conceal- 
ing it  finm  them,  may  be  justly  considered  as  one 
motive  to  a  regular  life.''  Johnson.  The  former  is 
therefore  something  permanent,  and  grounded  upon 
the  exercise  of  our  reasoning  powers;  the  latter  is 
momentary,  and  arises  simply  from  our  capacity  of 
thinking :  bad  principles  lead  a  man  into  a  bad  course 
of  life ;  bad  motives  lead  him  to  the  commission  of 
actions  bad  or  good. 


DIRECTION,  ORDER. 


Direction  (v.  To  direct)  contains  most  <^  instruo- 
tion  in  it :  order  (v.  To  command)  most  of  authority. 
Dtrec^tofW  should  be  followed ;  or(ier«  obeyed. 
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Bfecessaiy  to  direct  ihoae  who  «ie  unable  to  act  for 
tbemselyes:  it  is  necessary  to  order  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  execute  the  orders.  To  servants  and 
children  the  dtreetiofu  must  be  clear,  simple,  and  pre> 

Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notaiy't, 

Give  him  dirtctum  for  this  merry  bond.  Shakbpbabb. 

To  tradespeople  the  orders  may  be  particular  or  ge- 
neral ;  *  To  execute  laws  is  a  royal  office :  to  execute 
orders  is  not  to  be  a  king.'  Bubxe. 

Directions  extend  to  the  moral  conduct  of  others, 
as  well  as  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life ;  'A  general 
direction  for  scholastic  disputers  is  never  to  dispute 

rn  mere  trifles.'  Watts.     Orders  are  confined  to 
personal  convenience  of  the  individual ; 

Give  order  to  my  servants,  tliat  they  take 
No  note  of  oux  btaag  absent.    Shakspbabb. 

A  parent  directs  a  child  as  to  his  behaviour  in  com« 
pany,  or  as  to  his  conduct  when  he  enters  life;  a 
teacher  directs  his  ^upil  in  the  choice  of  books,  or  in 
the  distribution  of  his  studies :  the  master  gives  orders 
to  his  attendants  to  be  in  waiting  for  him  at  a  certaui 
hour ;  or  he  gives  orders  to  his  tradesmen  to  provide 
what  is  necessary. 


INSIGHT,  INSPECTION. 

The  insight  is  what  we  receive ;  the  inspection  is 
what  we  give :  one  gets  a  view  into  a  thing  by  the  in- 
sight ;  one  takes  a  view  over  a  thing  by  an  inspection. 
The  insight  serves  to  increase  our  own  knowledge : 
the  inspection  enables  us  to  instruct  others.  An  in- 
quisitive traveller  tries  to  get  an  insight  into  the 
manners,  customs,  laws,  and  government  of  the  coun- 
tries which  he  visits ;  '  Angels  both  good  and  bad  have 
a  full  insight  into  the  activity  and  force  of  natural 
causes.'  South.  By  inspection  a  master  discovers  the 
errors  which  are  committed  by  his  scholars,  and  sets 
them  right ;  '  Something  no  doubt  is  designed ;  but 
what  that  is,  I  will  not  presume  to  determine  from  an 
inspection  of  men's  hearts.'  South. 


DIRECTION,  ADDRESS,  SUPER- 
SCRIPTION. 

Direction  marks  that  which  directs  ;  address  is  that 
which  addresses;  superscription,  from  stiper  and 
scribo,  signifies  that  wnich  is  written  over  something 
else. 

Although  these  terms  may  be  used  promiscuoudy 
for  each  other,  yet  they  have  a  peculiarity  of  signi& 
cation  by  which  their  proper  use  is  defined :  the  di- 
rection may  serve  to  direct  to  places  as  well  as  to 
penons :  the  address  is  never  use«  but  in  direct  appli- 
cation  to  the  person :  the  sttperscription  has  more 
respect  to  the  thing  than  the  person.  The  direction 
may  be  written  or  verbal ;  the  address  in  this  sense  is 
always  written ;  the  superscription  must  not  only  be 
written,  but  either  on  or  over  some  other  thing :  a  «K- 
rection  is  given  to  such  as  go  in  search  of  persons  and 
places,  it  ought  to  be  clear  and  particular ;  *  There 
could  not  be  a  greater  chance  than  that  which  brought 
to  light  the  powder  treason,  when  Providence,  as  it 
were,  snatch'd  a  king  and  a  kingdom  out  <^  the  very 
jaws  of  death  only  by  die  mistiUce  of  a  word  in  the 
direction  of  a  letter.'  South.  An  address  is  put 
dther  on  a  card,  and  a  letter,  or  in  a  book ;  it  ought 
to  be  suitable  to  the  station  and  situation  of  the  person 
addressed  ;  '  We  think  you  may  be  able  to  pomt  out 
to  him  the  evil  of  succeeding ;  if  it  be  solicitation, 
you  will  teU  him  where  to  adoress  it.'  Losd  Chssteb- 
FiELD.  A  superscription  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
other  writings,  or  over  tombs  and  pillars ;  it  ought  to 
be  appropriate ;  •  Deceit  and  hypocrisy  cany  in  them 
more  of  the  eniress  image  and  superscription  of  the 
devil  than  any  bodily  sins  whatsoever.'  South. 


INSPECTION,  SUPERINTENDENCY, 
OVERSIGHT. 

The  office  of  looking  into  the  conduct  of  others  is 
expressed  by  all  these  terms ;  but  the  former  com- 
prehends little  more  than  the  preservation  of  good 
order ;  the  two  latter  include  the  arrangement  of  the 
whole. 

The  monitor  of  a  school  has  the  inspection  of -the 
conduct  of  his  school  fellows,  but  the  master  has  the 
superintendence  of  the  school  The  officers  of  an 
army  inspect  the  men,  to  see  that  they  observe  all  the 
rules  that  have  been  laid  down  to  them ;  <  This  author 
proposes  that  there  should  be  examiners  appointed  to 
inspect  the  genius  of  every  particular  boy.  Buooell. 
A  general  or  superior  officer  has  the  superintendence 
of  any  military  operation ;  '  When  female  minds  are 
embittered  by  age  or  solitude,  their  malignity  b  gene- 
rally exerted  in  a  spiteful  superintendence  of  tnfles.' 
Johnson.  Fidelity  is  peciiuarly  wanted  in  an  in- 
spector,  judgement  and.  experience  in  a  super- 
intendent. Inspection  is  said  of  things  as  well  as 
persons;  oversight  only  of  persons:  one  has  the  in- 
spection of  books  in  order  to  ascertain  their  accuracy ; 
one  has  the  oversight  of  persons  to  prevent  irregularity : 
there  are  inspectors  of  the  customs,  and  overseers  of 
the  poor.  

TO  INSTITUTE,  ESTABLISH,  FOUND, 
ERECT. 

Institute,  in  Latin  institutus,  participle  of  instituo, 
from  in  and  statuo  to  place  or  appoint,  signifies  to 
dispose  or  fix  a  specific  end;  esttAUsh,  v.  To  fix ; 
found,  V.  To  found ;  erect,  v.  To  build. 

To  institute  is  to  form  according  to  a  certain  plan ; 
to  establish  is  to  fix  in  a  certain  position  what  has  been 
formed ;  to  found  is  to  lay  the  foimdation ;  to  erect 
is  to  make  erect.  Laws,  communities,  and  particular 
orders,  xre  instituted :  schools,  colleges,  and  various 
societies,  are  established;  in  the  former  case  something 
new  is  supposed  to  be  framed ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
supposed  only  to  have  a  certain  dtuation  assigned  to 
2f 
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it.  The  Qider  of  the  Jesuits  was  instituted  by 
Ignatius  de  Loyola:  schools  vere  established  by 
Alired  the  Great  in  various  parts  of  his  dominions. 
The  act  of  instituting  comprehends  design  and  me- 
thod ;  that  of  estabUshvng  includes  the  idea  of  autho- 
rity. The  inquisition  was  instituted  in  the  time  of 
Ferdinand ;  the  Church  of  England  h  established  by 
authority.  To  institute  is  always  the  immediate  act 
of  some  agent ;  to  establish  is  sometimes  the  effect  of 
circumstances.  Men  of  public  spirit  institute  that 
which  is -for  the  public  good;  a  communication  or 
trade  between  certain  places  becomes  established  in 
course  of  time.  An  in^ution  is  properly  of  a  public 
nature,  but  establishments  are  as  often  private :  there 
are  charitable  and  literary  institutions,  but  domestic 
establishments ,-  '  The  leap  years  were  fixed  to  their 
due  times  according  to  Juhus  Csesar''s  institution.'' 
Pbideaux.  *  The  French  have  outdone  us  in  these 
particulars  by  the  establishment  of  a  society  for  the 
mvention  of  proper  inscriptions  (for  their  medals).'' 
Addison.  To  found  is  a  species  of  instituting  which 
borrows  its  figurative  meaning  from  the  nature  of 
buildings,  and  is  applicable  to  that  which  is  formed 
after  the  manner  of  a  building:  a  pubUc  school  it 
founded  when  its  pecuniary  resources  are  formed  into 
a  fund  or  foitndation ;  *  After  the  flood  which  depo- 
pulated Attica,  it  is  generally  supposed  bo  king  reigned 
over  it  till  the  time  of  Cecrops,  t^  founder  of  Athens.' 
CciCBEBLAKD.  To  erect  is  a  species  of  foimding,  (at 
it  expresses  in  fact  a  leading  particular  in  the  act  of 
founding ;  <  Princes  as  well  as  private  penKnis  have 
erected  colleges,  and  assigned  lioeral  endowments  to 
students  and  professors.'  Bskkeley.  Nothing  can  be 
foun^kd  without  being  erected ;  although  some  things 
may  be  erected  without  being  expresdy  founded  in 
the  natural  sense;  a  house  is  both  founded  and 
erected :  a  monument  is  erected  but  not  founded :  so 
in  the  figurative  sense,  a  coll^  is  founded  and  con- 
sequendy  erected :  but  a  tribunal  is  erected,  but  not 
founded. 


TO  CONSTITUTE,  APPOINT,  DEPUTE. 

To  constitute,  in  Latin  ccnsHtutus,  participle  of 
constUuo,  that  is  con  and  statuo  to  place  together, 
signifies  here  to  pat  or  place  for  a  specific  purpose,  in 
which  sense  it  is  alliea  to  appoint  as  explained  tmder 
the  head  of  allot,  and  also  depute,  wluch  (torn  the 
French  deputer,  Latin  deputo,  conpounded  cf  de  tend 
puto  to  esteem  or  assign,  ngnifies  to  assign  a  certain 
office  to  a  person. 

The  act  of  dioosing  soaae  person  or  persoiis  for  an 
office,  is  comprehended  under  eH  these  terms :  to  con- 
stitute is  a  more  solemn  act  than  appoint,  and  tiiis 
than  depute.  To  constUttte  is  the  act  <Mf  a  body ; 
to  appoint  «kl  depute,  either  <^  a  body  or  an  indi- 
vidual :  a  oommunity  consHtutes  «»y  one  thdr  leader; 
a  monarch  appoints  nis  ministurs,  an  aesonbly  deputes 
some  of  its  members. 

To  oon^itt*te  implies  the  act  of  making  as  we&  M 


choosmg ;  the  office  as  well  as  the  person  is  new :  in 
ttppointing,  the  person  but  not  the  office  is  new.  A 
person  may  be  constituted  arlnter  or  judge  as  circum- 
stanoes  may  require ;  a  suooeasor  i»appowtted  but  not 
Ssonstituted. 

Whoever  is  constituted  is .  investod  with  supreme 
auth(»ity  derived  from  the  hi^iest  sources  <^  human 
power;  •  Where  there  is  no  constituted  judge,  as 
between  independent  states  there  is  not,  the  vicinage 
itself  is  the  natural  judge.'  BuamE.  Whoever  is  ap- 
pointed derives  his  authority  from  the  authority  of 
others,  and  has  consequently  but  limited  power:  no 
individual  can  appoint  another  with  authority  equal  to 
his  own ;  '  The  accusations  against  Columbus  gained 
such  credit  in  a  jealous  court,  that  a  commissioner 
was  appointed  to  repair  to  Hispaniola,  and  to  inspect 
into  his  conduct.'  Robertson.  Whoever  is  deputed 
has  private  and  not  public  authority;  his  office  is 
partial,  often  confined  to  the  particular  transaction  of 
an  individual,  or  a  body  of  inmviduals ;  '  If  the  Cook 
mons  disagree  to  the  amendments,  a  conference  usually 
follows  between  members  deputed  (rota  each  house.' 
Blackstome.  According  to  the  Burnish  religion,  the 
Pope  is  constituted  supreme  head  of  the  Christian 
church  throughout  the  whole  world ;  governors  are 
appointed  to  distant  provinces;  persons  are  deputed 
to  present  petitions  or  make  representations  to  go- 
vernment. 

It  has  been  the  fashicm  of  the  present  day  to  speak 
contemptuously  of  all  constituted  authonties:  the 
appointments  made  by  government  are  a  fruitful 
source  of  discontent  for  those  who  fdUbw  the  trade  of 
opposition :  a  busy  multitude,  when  agitated  by  poli^ 
tical  discussions,  are  ever  ready  to  form  societies  and 
send  deputations,  in  order  to  compaunicate  tiieir 
wishes  to  their  rulers. 


AMBASSADOR,  ENVOY,   PLENI- 
POTENTIARY, DEPUTY. 

Ambassador  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  low  Latin 
ambasciator  a  waiter,  altiiough  this  does  not  accord 
with  the  high  station  which  ambassadors  have  always 
held;  enaoy,  ftma  the  French  enmover  to  send,  sigw 
aifies  one  sent;  plenipotentiary,  from  the  Latm 
pletnus  and  potens,  signifiee  one  invested  with  full 
powers ;  deputy,  si^iifiea  one  deputed. 

Ambassadors,  envoys,  and  plenipotentiaries,  speak 
and  act  in  the  name  of  their  sovereigns,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  first  are  invested  with  the  highest 
authority,  acting  in  idl  cases  as  their  rejMcsentatives ; 
the  second  appear  only  as  simj^  authorised  ministers 
acting  for  another,  but  not  always  representing  him ; 
the  third  are  a  species  of  envoy  used  by  courts  only  on 
the  occasion  of  concluding  peace  or  making  treaties : 
deputies  are  not  deputed  by  sovereigns,  although  they 
may  be  deputed  to  sovere^ns;  Aey  have  no  power 
to  act  or  spealc,  but  in  4^e  name  of  some  Bubordinate 
community,  or  particular  body.    Ilie  frmetions  of  the 
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first  three  beloi^  to  tbe  minister,  those  of  the  latter 
to  the  agent. 

An  ambassador  is  a  reddent  in  a  country  during  a 
state  of  peace ;  he  must  maintain  the  dignity  of  nis 
court  bj  a  statable  degree  of  splendour ;  '  Prior  con. 
tinned  to  act  without  a  title  till  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury returned  next  year  to  England,  and  then  he 
assumed  the  style  and  dignity  of  an  ambassadw* 
Johnson.  An  enooff  may  be  a  resident,  but  he  is 
more  commonly  employed  on  particular  occasions ; 
address  in  negotiating  forms  an  essential  in  his  cha- 
racter; •  We  near  from  Rome,  by  letters  dated  the 
90th  of  AprQ,  that  the  count  de  MeUos,  envoy  from 
the  king  at  Portiigal,  had  made  his  public  entry  into 
that  city  with  much  state  and  magnincence.^  Steele. 
A  plenipotentiary  is  not  so  much  connected  with  the 
court  immediately,  as  with  persons  in  the  same  capacity 
with  himself;  he  requires  to  have  int^nity,  comness, 
penetration,  loyalty,  and  patriotism ;  *  The  conferences 
began  at  Utrecht  on  the  1st  of  January,  I7II-I2,  and 
the  English  plenipotentiaries  arrived  on  the  fifteenth.* 
Johnson.  A  deputy  has  little  or  no  responsibility ; 
and  still  less  intercourse  with  those  to  whom  he  is 
deputed ;  he  needs  no  more  talent  than  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  respectability  of  his  own  character,  and 
that  of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs ;  *  They  add 
that  the  deputies  of  the  Swiss  cantons  were  returned 
firom  Soleuie,  where  they  were  assembled  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  French  amb€u»ador.''  Steele. 


DELEGATE,  DEPUTY. 

Delegate^  in  Latin  delegatus,  from  delego,  signifies 
one  commissioned ;  deputy,  in  Latin  deputatus,  from 
depufo,  dgnifies  one  to  whom  a  business  is  assigned. 

A  delegate  has  a  more  active  office  than  a  deputy  ; 
he  is  appointed  to  execute  some  positive  commission, 
and  officiates  in  the  place  of  another ; 


£lect  by  Jove,  his  delegate  of  tw^. 
With  joyous  pride  the  summons  I'd  obey. 


Pope. 


A  deputy  may  often  serve  only  to  supply  the  jdace  or 
answer  in  the  name  of  one  who  is  absent ;  *  Every 
member  (of  parHamentV  though  chosen  by  one  par- 
ticular district,  when  elected  and  returned  serves  for 
the  whole  reahn ;  and  therefore  he  is  not  bound,  like 
a  deputy  in  the  imited  provinces,  to  consult  with  his 
constituents  on  any  particular  point.'  Blackstone. 
Delegates  are  mostly  appointed  in  public  transactions ; 
dep^ies  are  chosen  either  in  public  or  private  matters*. 
delegates  are  chosen  by  particular  bodies  for  purposes 
of  negotiation  either  in  regard  to  civil  or  political 
aSairs ;  deputies  are  chosen  either  by  individuals  or 
small  comimunities  to  officiate  on  certam  occasions  of  a 

Jjuiely  civil  nature :  the  Hans  towns  in  Germany  used 
brmerly  to  send  delegates  to  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon ; 


Let  chosen  delegtUet  this  hour  be  sent. 
Myself  will  name  them,  to  Pelides'  tent. 


Pope. 


King  of  England,  deputies  were  sent  from  the  towns- 
men to  implore  his  mercy ;  '  The  assembling  of  persons 
deputed  from  people  at  great  distances  b  a  trouble  to 
them  that  are  sent  and  a  charge  to  them  that  send.* 
Temple.  Del^ate  is  sometimes  also  used  figuratively 
in  the  same  sense ; 

But  this 

And  all  the  much  transported  muse  can  sing. 

Are  to  thy  beauty,  dignity,  and  use, 

Unequal  far,  great  dekgated  source 

Of  light  and  nfe,  and  grace,  and  joy  below. 

Thomsok. 

^D^uty  is  also  extended  in  its  application  to  other 
objects ;  '  He  exerciseth  dominion  over  them  as  the 
vicegerent  and  deputy  of  Almighty  God.'  Hale. 


When  Calais  was  going  to  surrender  to  Edward  III. 


TO  NEGOTIATE,  TREAT  FOR  OR  ABOUT, 
TRANSACT. 

The  idea  of  conducting  business  with  others  is  in- 
cluded in  the  signification  of  all  these  terms ;  but  they 
differ  in  the  mode  of  conducting  it,  and  the  nature  of 
the  business  to  be  conducted.  Negotiate,  in  the  Latin 
negotiatus,  participle  of  negotior,  from  negotium,  is 
applied  in  the  original  mostly  to  merchandize  or  traffic, 
but  it  is  now  more  commonly  employed  in  the  com- 
plicated concerns  of  governments  and  nations.  Treat, 
from  the  Latin  tracto,  frequentative  of  traho  to  draw, 
signifies  to  turn  over  and  over  or  set  forth  in  all  ways: 
these  two  verbs,  therefore,  suppose  deliberation :  but 
transact,  from  transactus,  participle  of  transago,  to 
carry  forward  or  bring  to  an  end,  supposes  more  direct 
agency  than  consultation  or  deliberation ;  this  latter  is 
therefore  adapted  to  the  more  ordinary  and  less  entan- 
gled concerns  of  commerce.  Negotiations  are  con- 
ducted by  many  parties,  and  involve  questions  of  peace 
or  war,  dominions,  territories,  rights  of  nations,  and 
the  like ;  '  I  do  not  love  to  mingle  speech  with  any 
about  news  or  worldly  negotiations  in  God's  holy 
house.'  HowEL.  Treaties  are  often  a  part  of  nego- 
tiations;  they  are  seldom  conducted  by  more  than 
two  parties,  and  involve  only  partial  questions,  as  in 
treaties  about  peace,  about  commerce,  about  the  boun- 
daries of  any  particular  state,  or  between  families  about 
domestic  concerns ;  <  You  have  a  great  work  in  hand, 
for  you  write  to  me  that  you  are  upon  a  treaty  of 
marriage.'  Howel.  A  congress  carries  on  negotia- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  good  order  among  the 
ruling  powers  of  Europe ;  individual  states  treat  with 
each  other,  to  settle  their  particular  differences.  To 
negotiate  mostly  respects  political  concerns,  except  in 
the  case^  of  negotiating  bills :  to  treat,  as  well  as 
transact,  is  said  of  domestic  and  private  concerns :  we 
treat  with  a  person  about  the  purchase  of  a  house ; 
we  transact  business  with  a  person  either  by  paying  or 
receiving  money,  or  in  any  matter  of  mutual  interest ; 
'  We  are  permitted  to  know  nothing  of  what  is  trans- 
acting in  the  regions  above  us.'  Blair. 

As  nouns,  negotiation  expresses  rather  the  act  of 
deliberating  than  the  thing   deliberated:  treaty  in- 
2  F  2 
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dudes  the  ideas  of  the  terms  proposed,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  those  terms :  transaction  expresses  the 
idea  of  something  actually  done  and  finished,  and  in 
that  sense  may  often  be  the  result  of  a  negotiation  or 
treaty ;  '  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  discourse  to  set 
down  the  particular  transactions  of  this  treaty.''  Cla- 
rendon. Negotiations  are  sometimes  very  long  pend- 
ing before  the  preliminary  terms  are  even  proposed,  or 
any  basis  is  defined ;  treaties  of  commerce  are  entered 
into  by  all  civilized  countries,  in  order  to  obviate  mis- 
understandings, and  enable  them  to  preserve  an 
amicable  intercourse;  the  transactions  which  daily 
pass  in  a  great  metropolis,  like  that  of  London,  are  of 
so  multifarious  a  nature,  and  so  infinitely  numerous, 
that  the  bare  contemplation  of  them  fills  the  mind  with 
astonishment.  Negotiations  are  long  or  short ;  trea- 
ties are  advantageous  or  the  contrary;  transactions 
are  honorable  or  dishonorable. 


MISSION,  MESSAGE,  ERRAND. 

Message,  from  the  Latin  missus,  participle  ofmitto 
to  send,  signifies  the  thing  for  which  one  is  sent; 
mission,  signifies  the  state  of  being  sent,  or  thing  for 
which  one  is  sent ;  errand,  from  erro  to  wander,  or  go 
to  a  distance,  signifies  the  thing  for  which  one  goes  to 
a  distance. 

Between  mission  and  message  the  dijQerence  consists 
as  much  in  the  application  as  the  sense.  The  mission 
is  always  a  subject  of  importance,  and  the  situation 
one  of  trust  and  authority,  whence  it  is  with  propriety 
applied  to  our  Saviour; 

Her  son  tracing  the  desert  wild. 

All  his  great  work  to  come  before  him  set. 

How  to  benn,  how  to  accomplish  best, 

Hb  end  of  oeing  on  earth,  and  mission  high.   Milton. 

The  subject  of  a  message  is  of  inferior  importance, 
and  is  commonly  entrusted  to  inferior  perscms. 

The  message  is  properly  any  communication  which 
is  conveyed;  the  errand  sent  from  one  person  to  another 
is  that  which  causes  one  to  go:  servants  are  the  bearers 
of  messages,  and  are  sent  on  various  errands.  The 
message  may  be  either  verbal  or  written ;  the  errand 
is  limited  to  no  form,  and  to  no  circiunstance :  one 
delivers  the  message,  and  goes  the  errand.  Sometimes 
the  message  may  be  the  errand,  and  the  errand  may 
include  the  message :  when  that  which  is  sent  consists 
of  a  notice  or  intimation  to  another,  it  is  a  message ; 
and  if  tiiat  causes  any  one  to  go  to  a  place,  it  is  an 
errand :  thus  it  is  that  the  greater  part  of  errands 
consist  of  sending  messages  from  one  person  to  another. 
Both  the  terms  message  and  errand  are  employed  by 
the  poets  in  reference  to  higher  objects,  but  they  pre- 
serve the  same  distinction ; 

The  scenes  where  ancient  bards  th'  inspiring  breath 
Ecstatic  felt,  and,  from  this  world  retird, 
Convers'd  with  angels  and  immortal  forms. 
On  gracious  errand*  beat.    Thomson. 


Sometimes,  firom  her  eyes, 
I  did  receive  &ir  speechless  mettaget. 


Shacspbabb. 


MINISTER,  AGENT. 

Minister  comes  firom  minus  less,  as  magister 
comes  from  magis  more ;  the  one  being  less,  and 
the  other  greater,  than  others:  the  minister,  there- 
fore, is  literally  one  that  acts  in  a  subordinate  capacity; 
and  the  agent,  from  ago  to  act,  is  the  one  that  takes 
the  acting  part :  they  both  perform  the  will  of  another, 
but  the  minist&r  performs  a  higher  part  than  the 
agent :  the  minisi^  ^ves  hu  counsel,  and  exerts  his 
intellectual  powers  in  the  service  of  another ;  but  the 
agent  executes  the  orders  or  commission  given  him : 
a  minister  is  employed  by  government  in  political 
affairs ;  an  agent  is  employed  by  individuals  m  com- 
mercial and  pecuniary  afiaurs,  or  by  government  in 
subordinate  matters :  a  minister  is  received  at  court, 
and  serves  as  a  representative  for  his  government ;  an 
agent  generally  acts  under  the  directions  of  the 
minister  or  some  ofiScer  of  government :  ambassadors 
or  plenipotentiaries,  or  the  first  officers  of  the  state, 
are  ministers ;  but  those  who  regulate  the  afiairs  re- 
specting prisoners,  the  police,  and  the  like,  are  termed 
agents. 


FORERUNNER,  PRECURSOR,  MES- 
SENGER, HARBINGER. 

Forerunner  and  precwrsor  signify  literally  the  same 
thing,  namely,  one  rwnnxng  before ;  but  the  term  fore- 
runner is  properly  applied  only  to  one  who  runs  before 
to  any  spot  to  communicate  intelligence;  and  it  is 
figuratively  applied  to  things  which  in  their  nature,  or 
from  a  natunu  connexion,  precede  others ;  precursor 
is  only  employed  in  this  figurative  sense :  thus  imjHni- 
dent  speculations  are  said  to  be  the  forerunners  of  a 
man's  ruin ;  '  Loss  of  sight  is  the  misery  of  life,  and 
usually  the  forerunner  of  death.*  South.  The  fer- 
ment which  took  place  in  men''s  minds  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  French  revolution ;  *  Gospeller  was  a 
name  of  contempt  given  by  the  papists  to  the  Lollards, 
the  puritans  of^  ewdy  times,  and  the  precursors  of 
protestantism.'  Johnson. 

Messenger  signifies  literally  one  bearing  messages : 
and  harbinger,  tram  the  Teutonic  herbinger,  signifies 
a  provider  of  a  herberge  or  inn  for  princes. 

Both  terms  are  employed  for  persons :  but  the  n^s- 
tenger  states  what  has  been  or  is;  the  harbinger 
announces  what  is  to  be.  Our  Saviour  was  the  mes- 
senger of  glad  tidings  to  all  mankind ;  the  prophets 
were  the  harbingers  of  the  Messiah.  A  messenger 
may  be  employed  on  different  offices ;  a  harbinger  is 
a  messenger  who  acts  in  a  specific  office.  The  angels 
are  represented  as  messengers  on  different  occasions ; 

His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles. 
His  tears  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart 

Shaksfbaek. 

John  the  Baptist  was  the  harbinger  of  our  Saviour, 
who  prepared  the  way  of  the  Lord ; 

Bin,  and  her  shadow  death ;  and  misery, 
Death's  harbinger.    Miltom. 
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TO  INTERCEDE,  INTERPOSE,  MEDIATE, 
INTERFERE,  INTERMEDDLE. 

Intercede  signifies  literally  going  between ;.  tn^er- 
poBe,  placing  one's  self  between ;  mediate,  coming  in 
the  miadle ;  interfere,  setting  one''8  self  between ;  and 
intermeddle,  meddling  or  mixing  among. 

One  intercedes  between  pasrties  that  are  unequal; 
cue  interpoaea  between  parties  that  are  equal :  one  in- 
tercedes in  favor  of  that  party  which  is  threatened 
with  punishment ;  one  interposes  between  parties  that 
threaten  each  odier  with  evil :  we  intercede  with  the 
parent  in  favor  of  the  child  who  has  offended,  in 
Ader  to  obtain  pardon  for  him;  one  interposes  between 
two  firi^ids  who  are  disputing,  to  prevent  them  from 
gmng  to  extremities.  One  intercedes  by  means  of 
persuasion ;  it  is  an  act  of  courtesy  or  kindness  in  the 
kttereeded  party  to  comply :  one  iriterposes  by  an  ex- 
ercise of  authority;  it  is  a  matter  of  propriety  or 
necessity  in  the  parlies  to  conform.  The  favorite  of  a 
monarch  intercedes  in  behalf  of  some  criminal,  that 
his  punishment  may  be  mitigated ;  '  Virgil  recovered 
liis  estate  by  Msecenas's  intercession!'  Drysen.  The 
Siagistrates  interpose  with  their  authority,  to  prevent 
t^  brmls  of  the  disorderly  from  coming  to  serious  acts 
of  violence; 

Those  few  you  see  escap'd  the  storm,  and  fear. 
Unless  you  inUrpue,  a  shipwreck  here.    Drydbn. 

To  mediate  and  intercede  are  both  conciliatory  acts; 
die  intercessor  and  mediator  are  equals  or  even  in- 
feriors ;  to  interpose  is  an  act  of  authority,  and  belongs 
most  commtHily  to  a  superior :  one  intercedes  or  inter- 
poses for  the  removal  of  evO ;  one  mediates  for  the 
attainment  of  good :  Christ  is  our  Intercessor,  to  avert 
fiom  us  the  consequences  of  out  guilt;  he  is  our 
Mediator,  to  obtain  for  us  the  blessings  of  grace  and 
salvation.  An  intercessor  only  pleads:  a  mediator 
guarantees;  he  takes  upon  himself  a  responsibilitv. 
Christ  is  our  Intercessor,  by  virtue  of  his  relationship 
with  the  Father :  he  is  our  Mediator,  by  virtue  of  his 
atonement ;  by  which  act  he  takes  upon  himself  the 
mas  of  all  who  are  truly  penitent. 

To  intercede  and  interpose  are  employed  on  the 
highest  and  lowest  occasions ;  to  mediate  is  never  em- 
ployed but  in  matters  of  the  greatest  moment.  As 
earthly  offenders  we  require  the  intercession  of  a  fellow 
mortal ;  as  o£fenders  against  the  God  of  Heaven,  we 
require  the  intercession  of  a  Divine  Being :  without 
the  timely  interposition  of  a  superior,  trifling  disputes 
may  grow  into  bloody  quarrels;  without  the  inter- 
ponOon  of  Divine  Providence,  we  cannot  conceive  of 
any  thing  important  as  taking  place:  to  settle  the 
afiaiis  ot  nations,  mediators  may  afford  a  salutary 
assistance ;  '  It  is  generally  better  (in  negociating)  to 
deal  by  speech  dian  by  letter,  and  by  the  mediation 
of  a  thira  than  by  a  man''s  self.'  Bacon.  To  bring 
about  the  redemption  of  a  lost  world,  the  Son  of  God 
condescended  to  oe  Mediator. 

All  these  acts  are  performed  for  the  good  of  others ; 
Intt  interfere  and  intermeddle  are  of  a  different  de- 


scription :  one  may  interfere  for  the  good  of  others, 
or  to  gratify  one's  self;  one  never  intermeddles  but 
fbr  selfish  purposes :  the  first  three  terms  are,  there- 
fore, always  used  in  a  good  sense ;  the  fourth  in  a  good 
or  bad  sense,  according  to  circumstances  f  the  last 
always  in  a  bad  sense. 

To  interfere  has  nothing  conciliating  in  it  like 
intercede,  notMng  authoritative  in  it  like  interpose, 
nothing  responsible  in  it  like  mediate;  it  may  be 
useful,  or  it  may  be  injurious ;  it  may  be  authorized 
or  unauthorized ;  it  may  be  necessary,  or  altogether 
impertinent :  when  we  interfere  so  as  to  make  peace 
between  men,  it  is  useful;  but  when  we  interfere 
unreasonably,  it  often  occasions  differences  rather  than 
removes  them ;  '  Helicon  interferes  not  with  any 
rational  pleasure.'  South. 

Intercede,  and  the  other  terms,  are  used  in  cases 
where  two  or  more  parties  are  concerned;  but  interfere 
and  intermeddle  are  said  of  what  concerns  only  one 
individual :  one  interferes  and  intermeddles  rather  in 
the  concern,  than  between  the  persons  ;  and,  on  that 
account,  it  becomes  a  question  of  some  importance  to 
decide  when  we  ought  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
another :  with  regard  to  intermeddle,  it  always  is  the 
unauthorized  act  of  one  who  is  busy  in  things  that 
ought  not  to  concern  him ;  '  The  s^nt  intermeddles 
not  with  that  which  affects  the  smell.    South. 


INTERMEDIATE,  INTERVENING. 

Intermediate  signifies  being  in  the  midst,  between 
two  objects;  intervening  signifies  coming  between: 
the  former  is  applicable  to  space  and  time ;  the  latter 
either  to  time  or  circumstances. 

The  intermediate  time  between  the  commencement 
and  the  termination  of  a  truce  is  occupied  with  pre- 
parations for  the  renewal  of  hostilities;  '  A  right 
opinion  is  that  which  connects  truth  by  the  shortest 
train  of  intermediate  propositions.'  Johnson.  Inter- 
vening cacvasattinces  sometimes  change  the  views  of 
the  belligerent  parties,  and  dispose  their  minds  to 
peace ;  *  Hardly  would  any  transient  gleams  of  inter- 
vening joy  be  able  to  force  its  way  through  the  clouds, 
if  the  successive  scenes  of  distress  through  which  we 
are  to  pass  were  laid  before  our  view.'  Blair. 


INTERVENTION,  INTERPOSITION. 

The  intervention,  from  inter  between,  and  venio  to 
come,  is  said  of  inanimate  objects ;  the  interposition, 
from  inter  between,  and  pono  to  place,  is  said  only 
of  rational  agents.  The  light  of  the  moon  is  obstructed 
by  the  intervention  of  the  clouds ;  the  life  of  an  in- 
dividual is  preserved  by  the  interposition  of  a  superior : 
human  life  is  so  full  of  contingencies,  that  when  we 
have  formed  our  projects  we  can  never  say  what  may 
intervene  to  prevent  their  execution ;  *  Reflect  also  on 
the  calamitous  intervention  of  nicture^eaners  (to 
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originals).'  Babby.  When  a  num  is  engaged  in  an 
unequal  combat,  he  has  no  chance  of  escaping  but 
by  the  timely  interposition  of  one  who  is  able  to 
rescue  him ; 

Death  ready  stands  to  interpose  his  dart.    Miltok. 


TO  BIND,  OBLIGE,  ENGAGE. 

Bind,  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  lan- 
guages comes  from  the  Latin  vincio,  and  the  Greek 
ff(piyyu;  to  oblige,  in  French  obliger,  Latin  dbligo, 
compounded  of  oft  and  ligo,  signifies  to  tie  up;  engage, 
in  French  engager,  compounded  of  en  or  in  and  gage 
a  pledge,  signifies  to  hind  by  means  of  a  pledge. 

Bind  is  more  forcible  and  coercive  than  oblige ; 
oblige  than  engage.  We  are  bound  by  an  oath, 
obliged  by  circimistances,  and  engaged  by  promises. 

Conscience  binds,  prudence  or  necessity  oblige, 
honour  and  principle  engage.  A  parent  is  bound  no 
less  by  the  lav  of  his  conscience,  than  by  those  of  the 
cottimimlty  to  which  he  belongs,  to  provide  for  his 
helpless  offspring.  Politeness  obliges  men  of  the  world 
to  preserve  a  friendly  exterior  towards  those  for  whom 
they  have  no  r^ard.  When  we  are  engaged  in  the 
service  of  our  king  and  country,  we  cannot  shrink  from 
our  duty  without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  infamy  of 
all  the  world. 

We  bind  a  man  by  a  fear  of  what  may  befall  him  ; 
we  oblige  him  by  some  immediately  urgent  motive ; 
we  engage  him  by  alluring  offers,  and  the  prospect  of 
gain.  A  debtor  is  hound  to  pay  by  virtue  of  a  written 
instrument  in  law ; 

Who  can  be  hound  by  any  solemn  vow. 
To  do  a  murd'rous  deed  i    Suaksfeahe. 

He  is  obliged  to  pay  in  consequence  of  the  importunate 
demands  of  the  creditor ;  '  No  man  is  commanded  or 
obliged  to  obey  beyond  his  power.'*  South.  He  is 
engaged  to  pay  in  consequence  of  a  promise  given ; 
'  WUle  the  Israelites  were  appearing  m  God^s  house, 
God  himself  engages  to  keep  and  defend  theirs.' 
Sooth.  A  bond  is  the  strictest  deed  in  law ;  an  obli- 
gation binds  under  pain  of  a  pecuniary  loss;  an 
engagement  is  mostly  verbal,  and  rests  entirely  on  the 
rectitude  of  the  parties. 


out  being  tied ;  others  are  tied  without  being  bound.- 
a  wounded  leg  is  bound  but  not  tied ; 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths. 
Our  stem  alarms  are  chang'd  to  merry  meetings. 

Shaksfeaiiz. 

A  string  is  tied  but  not  bound ; 

A  fluttering  dove  upon  the  top  they  tie, 

The  living  mark  at  which  their  arrows  fly.    Dbtsen. 

A  ribband  may  sometimes  be  bound  round  the  head, 
and  tied  under  the  chin.  Binding  therefore  serves  to 
keep  several  things  in  a  compact  form  together ;  tying 
may  serve  to  prevent  one  single  body  separating  from 
another :  a  criminal  is  bound  hand  and  foot ;  he  is 
tied  to  a  stake. 

Binding  and  tying  likewise  differ  in  degree ;  bind- 
ing serves  to  produce  adhesion  in  all  the  parts  of  a 
body  ;  tying  only  to  produce  contact  in  a  single  part : 
dius  when  the  hair  is  bound,  it  is  almost  inclosed  in 
an  envelope :  when  it  is  tied  with  a  string,  the  ends 
are  lefl  to  hang  loose. 

A  similar  distinction  is  preserved  in  the  figurative 
use  of  the  terms.  A  bond  of  union  is  applicaole  to  a 
large  body  with  many  component  parts ;  a  ^  of  affec- 
tion marks  an  adhesion  between  individual  minds ; 

As  nature's  ties  decay ; 
As  duty,  love,  and  honour  fail  to  sway ; 
Fictitious  bonds,  the  bojids  of  wealth  and  law. 
Still  gather  strength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 

GOLOBMITB. 


TO  BIND,  TIE. 


Bind,  in  Saxon  binden,  German,  &c.  binden, 
comes  from  the  Latin  vincio,  Greek  v^lyya,  and  is 
connected  with  the  word  wind ;  tie,  in  Saxon  tian,  is 
very  probably  connected  with  the  low  German  tehen, 
high  German  xiehen  to  draw,  the  English  ttig  or  tow, 
and  the  Latin  duco  to  draw. 

The  species  of  fastening  denoted  by  these  two  words 
differ  both  in  manner  and  degree.  Binding  is  per- 
formed by  circumvolution  round  a  body ;  tying,  by 
involution  within  itself.     Some  bodies  are  bound  with- 


CHAIN,  FETTER,  BAND,  SHACKLE. 

Chain,  in  French  chaine,  Latin  catena,  probably 
contracted  frt>m  captena,  comes  from  capio,  s^^nifying 
that  which  takes  or  holds ;  fetter,  in  German  feesel, 
cornels  from  fassen  to  lay  hold  of;  band,  ftom  bind,  sig- 
nifies that  which  binds;  shackle,  in  Saxon  acacul,  from 
shake,  signifies  that  which  makes  a  creature  shake  or 
move  irregularly  by  confining  the  legs. 

All  these  terms  designate  the  instrument  by  which 
animals  or  men  are  confined.  Chain  is  general  and 
indefinite;  all  the  rest  are  species  of  e^ms:  but 
there  are  many  chains  which  do  not  come  under  die 
other  names ;  a  chain  is  indefinite  as  to  its  make ;  it 
is  made  generally  of  iron  rings,  but  of  different  sises 
and  shapes :  fetters  are  larger,  they  consist  of  many 
stout  chains :  bands  are  in  general  any  thing  which 
confines  the  body  or  the  limbs ;  they  may  be  eidier 
chains  or  even  cords :  shackle  is  that  spedes  of  chain 
which  goes  on  the  legs  to  confine  them  ;  malefactors 
of  the  worst  order  have  fetters  on  different  parts  of 
their  bodies,  and  shackles  on  their  legs. 

These  terms  may  all  be  used  figuratively.  The 
substantive  chain  is  applied  to  whatever  hangs  toge- 
ther like  a  chain,  as  a  chain  of  events ;  but  the  verb 
to  chain  signifies  to  confine  as  with  a  chain :  thus  the 
mind  is  chained  to  rules,  according  to  the  opinions  c/[ 
the  free-thinkers,  when  men  adhere  strictly  to  rule 
and  order ;  and  to  represent  the  slavery  of  conforming 
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to  the  establishmoit,  they  tell  us  ve  are  fettered  by 
tystems; 

Almighty  wudom  nerer  acts  in  vain. 
Nor  shall  the  soul,  on  which  it  has  bestow'd 
Such  powers,  e'er  perish  like  an  earthly  clod; 
But  purg'd  at  leiurth  from  foul  corruption's  stain. 
Freed  from  her  prtgon,  and  unbound  her  chain, 
Bhe  shall  her  native  strength  and  native  skies  regain. 

Jbmtns. 

*  L^islators  have  no  rules  to  hind  them  but  the  great 
principles  of  justice  and  equity.  These  they  are 
bound  to  obey  and  follow  ;  and  rather  to  enlarge  and 
enlighten  law  by  the  liberality  of  le^slative  reason 
than  to  fetter  their  higher  capaci^  by  the  narrow  con- 
structions of  subordinate  artificial  justice.'  Burke. 
Band  in  the  figurative  sense  is  applied,  particularly  in 
poetry,  to  every  thing  which  is  supposed  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  band ,-  thus  love  is  said  to  have  its  silken 
bands; 

Break  his  hutdt  of  sleep  asunder, 

And  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  peal  <^  thunder. 

Dayden. 

Shackle,  whether  as  a  substantive  or  a  verb,  retains 
the  idea  of  controlling  the  movements  of  the  person, 
not  in  his  body  only,  but  also  in  his  mind  and  in  his 
moral  conduct;  thus  a  man  who  commences  life  with 
«  borrowed  capital  is  shackled  in  his  commercial  con- 
cerns by  the  interest  he  has  to  pay,  and  the  obligations 
he  has  to  discharge ;  '  It  is  the  ireedom  of  the  spirit 
that  gives  worth  and  life  to  the  performance.  But  a 
servant  commonly  is  less  free  in  mind  than  in  condi- 
tion ;  his  very  will  seems  to  be  in  bonds  and  shackles.'' 

SO0TH. 


DEBT,  DUE. 


Df^t  and  due  are  both  derived  firam  the  same  verb. 
Debt  comes  from  ddntus,  participle  of  the  Latin  verb 
dtibeo:  and  due,  in  French  du,  participle  of  devoir, 
comes  likewise  firom  debeo  to  owe.' 

Debt  is  used  always  as  a  substantive ;  due,  either 
as  a  substantive  or  an  adjective.  A  person  contracts 
d^ts,  and  receives  his  due.  The  debt  is  both  obli- 
gatory and  compulsory ;  it  is  a  return  for  something 
X'valent  in  value,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with; 
t  is  due  is  obligatory,  but  not  always  compulsory. 
A  debtor  may  be  compelled  to  discharge  his  debts;  but 
it  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  a  man  even  to  clidm 
that  which  is  his  due.  Debt  is  generally  used  in  a 
mercantile  sense ;  due  either  in  a  mercantile  or  moral 
sense.  A  deht  is  determined  by  law ;  what  is  due  is 
fixed  often  by  principles  of  equity  and  honor.  He 
who  receives  the  stipulated  price  or  his  goods  receives 
his  debt ;  he  who  receives  praise  and  honor,  as  a  re- 
ward of  good  actions,  receives  his  due ; 


The  ghosts  rejected  are  th'  ui 
Depnv'd  of  sepulchres  and  iim'ri 


undefiled,  without  the  least  spot  of  sin,  as  puri^  and 
innocence  itself;  yet  he  was  pleased  to  make  hmiself 
the  greatest  sinner  in  the  world  by  imputation,  and 
render  himsdf  a  surety  responsible  fbr  our  debts." 
South. 


PROMISE,  ENGAGEMENT,  WORD. 

Promise,  in  Latin  promissus,  from  promitto,  com- 
pounded oipro  before,  and  mitto  to  set  or  fix,  that  is, 
to  fix  beforehand ;  engagement  is  that  which  engages 
a  person,  or  places  him  under  an  engagement ;  word, 
that  is,  the  word  given. 

The  promise  is  specific,  and  consequently  more 
binding  than  the  engagement :  we  promise  a  thing  in 
a  set  form  of  words,  that  are  clearly  and  strictly  un- 
derstood ;  we  engage  in  general  terms,  that  may  admit 
of  alteration :  a  promise  is  mostly  unconditional ;  an 
engagement  is  frequentiy  conditional.  In  promises 
the  faith  of  an  individual  is  admitted  upon  his  word, 
and  built  upon  as  if  it  were  a  deed ;  in  engagements 
the  intentions  <^  an  individual  for  the  future  are  all 
that  are  either  implied  or  understood :  on  the  fulfil- 
ment of  promises  often  depend  the  most  important 
interests  of  individuals ;  *  An  acre  of  performance  is 
worth  the  whole  world  vS  promise.''  Howel.  An  atten- 
ti(m  to  engagements  is  a  matter  of  mutual  convenience 
in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life ;  *  The  engagements 
I  had  to  Dr.  Swift  were  such  as  the  actual  services  he 
had  done  me,  in  relation  to  the  subscription  for  Homer, 
obliged  me  to.'  Pope.  A  man  makes  a  promise  of 
payment,  and  upon  his  promise  it  may  happen  that 
many  others  depend  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  pro- 
mises ;  when  engagements  are  made  to  visit  or  meet 
others,  an  inattention  to  such  engagements  causes 
great  trouble.  As  a  promise  and  engagement  can  be 
made  only  by  words,  the  word  is  often  put  for  either, 
or  for  both,  as  the  case  requires :  he  who  breaks  his 
ward  in  small  matters  cannot  be  trusted  when  he  gives 
his  word  in  matters  vS  consequence ;   ■ 

Aneas  was  our  prince,  a  juster  lord. 
Or  nobler  warrior,  never  drew  a  sword  ; 
Observant  of  the  right,  religious  of  his  word. 

Dkvden. 


ly  crew, 

due.    Detskn. 


Ddbt  may  sometimes  be  used  figuratively,  as,  to  pay 
the  ddtt  of  nature;  ''  Though  Christ  was  as  pure  and 


TO  IMPLICATE,  INVOLVE. 

Implicate,  from  pUco  to  fold,  denotes  to  fold  into  a 
thing ;  and  involve,  from  volvo  to  roll,  signifies  to  roll 
into  a  thing :  by  which  explanation  we  perceive,  that 
to  impUcaie  marks  someUiiiiff  less  mtangled  than  to 
involve :  for  that  which  is  folded  may  be  folded  only 
once,  but  that  which  is  rolled,  is  rolled  many  times.  In 
application  therefore  to  human  afiairs,  people  are  said 
to  De  implicated  who  hwre  taken  ever  so  small  a  share 
in  a  transaction;  but  they  are  inmolved  only  when 
they  are  deeply  concerned :  the  former,  is  likewise 
espedally  applied  to  criminal  transactions,  the  latter  to 
those  things  which  are  in  themselves  troublesome: 
thus  a  man  is  imfdicated  in  the  guilt  of  robbery,  who 
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shovil4  stand  by  and  see  U  done,  without  interfering 
for  its  prevention ;  as  law-suits  are  of  all  things  the 
most  intricate  and  harassing,  he  who  is  engaged  in 
one  is  said  to  be  involved  in  it,  or  he  who  is  in  debt  in 
every  direction  is  strictly  said  to  be  involved  in  debt ; 
•  Those  who  cultivate  the  memory  of  our  Revolution, 
will  take  care  how  they  are  involved  with  persons  who, 
imder  pretext  of  zeal  towards  the  Revolution  and  con- 
stitution, frequently  wander  from  their  true  principles.' 
Bdbke.  When  implication  is  derived  from  the  verb 
imply,  signifying  the  act  of  impl3ring,  it  departs  alto- 
gether from  the  meaning  of  involve ;  '  That  which 
can  exalt  a  wife  only  by  degrading  a  husband,  will  ap- 
pear on  the  whole  not  worth  the  acquisition,  even 
though  it  could  be  made  without  provoking  jealousy 
by  the  implication  of  contempt.'  Hawkeswoeth. 


wrapt  in  an  envelope.  The  application  of  these  term* 
therefore  to  moral  objects  is  obvious :  what  has  been 
folded  and  kept  secret  is  wnfolded ;  in  this  manner  a 
,  nidden  transaction  is  tm/Med,  by  being  related  cir. 
cumstantially ; 

And  to  the  sage-instrucUng  eye  unfold 
The  various  twine  of  light    Tbomsok. 

What  has  been  entangled  in  any  mystery  or  confusion 
is  unravelled :  in  this  manner  a  mysterious  transac- 
tion is  unraveUed,  if  every  circumstance  is  frilly  ac- 
counted for ;  '  You  must  lie  sure  to  unravel  all  youx 
designs  to  a  jealous  man.'  Addisoi?.  What  has  been 
wrapped  up  so  as  to  be  entirely  shut  out  from  view  is 
developed ;  in  this  manner  the  plot  of  a  play  or  novel, 
or  the  character  and  talent  of  a  person,  are  developed ; 
'  The  character  of  Tiberius  is  extremely  difficult  to 
develope.''  Cumbebland. 


TO  DISENGAGE,  DISENTANGLE, 
EXTRICATE. 

To  disengage  is  to  make  free  from  an  engagement ; 
disentangle  to  get  rid  of  an  entanglement ;  extricate, 
in  I^atin  extricatua,  from  ex  and  trica  a  hair,  or  noose, 
sonifies  to  get  as  it  were  out  of  a  noose.  As  to  en- 
gage signifies  simply  to  bind,  and  entangle  signifies  Uy 
bind  in  an  involved  manner;  to  disentangle  is  naturaUy 
applied  to  matters  of  greater  difficulty  and  perplexity 
than  to  disengage :  and  as  the  term  extricate  includes 
the  idea  of  that  which  would  hold  fast  and  keep  within 
a  tight  involvement,  it  is  employed  with  respect  to 
matters  of  the  greatest  possible  embarrassment  and  in- 
tricacy. We  may  be  disengaged  from  an  oath ;  dis-- 
entangled  from  pecuniary  difficulties ;  extricated  from 
a  suit  at  law :  it  is  not  right  to  expect  to  be  disen~ 
gaged  from  all  the  duties  wmch  attach  to  men  as  mem- 
bers of  society ;  '  In  old  age  the  voice  of  natvure  calls 
you  to  leave  to  others  the  bustle  and  contest  of  the 
w«rld,  and  gradually  to  disengage  yourselves  frt)m  a 
burden  which  begins  to  exceed  your  strength.'  Blaib. 
He  who  enters  into  disputes  about  contested  property 
must  not  expect  to  be  soon  disentangled  from  the 
law ;  '  Savage  seldom  appeared  to  be  melancholy  but 
when  some  sudden  misfortime  had  fallen  upon  him, 
and  even  then  in  a  few  moments  he  would  disentangle 
himself  from  his  perplexity.'  Johnson.  When  a  ge- 
neral has  committed  nimself  by  coming  into  too  close 
a  contact  with  a  very  superior  force,  he  may  think 
himself  fortunate  if  he  can  extricate  himseu  from 
his  awkward  situation  with  the  loss  of  half  his  army ; 
*  Nature  felt  its  inability  to  extricate  itself  from  tne 
consequences  of  ^uilt ;  tne  Gospel  reveals  the  plan  of 
Divine  interposition  and  aid.'  Blaib. 


TO  UNFOLD,  UNRAVEL,  DEVELOPE. 

To  unfold  is  to  open  that  which  has  been  folded ; 
to  unravel  is  to  open  that  which  has  been  ravelled  or 
tangled ;  to  develope  is  to  open  that  which  has  been 


COMPLEXITY,  COMPLICATION, 
INTRICACY. 

Complexity  and  complication,  in  French  complica- 
tion, Latin  complicatio  and  complico,  compounded  of 
com  and  plico,  signifies  a  folding  one  within  another ; 
intricacy,  in  Latin  intricatio  aaaintrico,  compounded 
of  in  and  trico  or  trices,  the  small  hairs  which  are 
used  to  ensnare  birds,  signifies  a  state  of  entanglement 
by  means  of  many  involutions. 

Complexity  expresses  the  abstract  quality  or  state ; 
complication  the  act :  they  both  convey  less  than  in- 
tricacy ;  intricate  is  that  which  is  very  complicated. 

Complexity  arises  from  a  multitude  of  objects,  and 
the  nature  of  these  objects ;  complication  from  an  in- 
volvement of  objects;  and  intricacy  from  9  winding 
and  confused  involution.  What  is  complex  must  be 
decomposed ;  what  is  complicated  must  be  developed ; 
what  18  intricate  must  be  unravelled.  A  proposition 
is  complex ;  affairs  are  complicated ;  the  law  is  intri- 
cate. 

Complexity  puzzles;  complication  confovmds;  in- 
tricacy bewilders.  A  clear  head  is  requisite  for  imder- 
standing  the  complex ;  keenness  and  penetration  are 
required  to  lay  open  that  which  is  complicated ;  a 
comprehensive  mind  coupled  with  coolness  and  per- 
severance of  research,  are  essential  to  disentangle  the 
intricate.  A  complex  system  may  have  ever^  perfec- 
tion but  the  one  that  is  requisite,  namely,  a  fitness  to 
be  reduced  to  practice.  Complicated  schemes  of  vil- 
lainy commonly  frustrate  themselves.  They  rec|uire 
unity  of  design  among  too  many  individuals  of  difl^- 
ent  stations,  interests,  and  vices,  to  allow  of  frequent 
success  with  such  heterogeneous  combinations.  The 
intricacy  of  the  law  is  but  the  natural  attendant  on 
human  affairs ;  every  question  admits  of  different  illus- 
trations as  to  their  causes,  consequences,  analoj^es, 
and  bearings;  it  is  likewise  dependent  on  so  many 
cases  infinitely  ramified  as  to  impede  the  exercise  of 
the  judgement  in  the  act  of  decidmg. 
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The  eompleimty  of  the  subject  ofien  deters  young 
persons  from  application  to  their  business ; 

Through  the  disclodng  deep  , 

Light  my  blind  wav ;  the  mineral  strata  there 
Thrust  blooming,  thence  the  vege^ble  world; 
O'er  that  the  rising  system  more  complex 
Of  animals,  and  higher  atill  the  mind.    TaoMSOK. 

There  is  nothing  embarrasses  a  physician  more  than  a 
complication  of  disorders,  -  where  the  remedy  for  one 
impedes  the  cure  for  the  other ;  *  Every  living  crea- 
ture, considered  in  itself,  has  many  very  complicated 
parts  that  are  exact  copies  of  some  other  parts  which 
It  possesses,  and  which  are  complicated  in  the  same 
manner.^  Addison.  Some  affairs  are  involved  in  such 
a  degree  of  intricacy,  as  to  exhaust  the  patience  and 
perseverance  of  tiie  most  laborious ;  ♦  When  the  mind, 
by  insensible  degrees,  has  brought  itself  to  attention 
and  close  thinkug,  it  will  be  able  to  cope  with  diffi- 
culties. Every  abstruse  problem,  every  intricate 
question,  will  not  bafiBe  or  break  it."  Locke. 


COMPOUND,  COMPLEX. 

Compound  comes  from  the  present  ofeompono,  as 
compose  (c.  To  compose)  comes  from  composui  the  pre- 
terite of  the  same  verb  ;  complex,  v.  Compleaiity. 

The  compound  consist  of  similar  and  whole  bodies 
put  tt^ther ;  the  compleai  consists  of  various  parts 
Enked  together :  adhesion  is  sufHcient  to  constitute  a 
compound;  involution  is  requisite  for  the  compteju. 
We  distinguish  the  wholes  that  form  the  compotmd; 
■we  separate  the  parts  that  form  the  complew.  What 
is  compound  may  consist  only  of  two ;  what  is  com- 
pUae  consists  always  of  several. 

Compound  and  compleai  are  both  commonly  op^ 
posed  to^  the  simple ;  but  the  former  may  be  opposed 
to  the  single,  and  the  latter  to  the  simple.  Words 
are  compound,  sentences  are  complex ;  <  Inasmuch  as 
man  is  a  compound  and  a  mixture  of  flesh  as  weU  as 
roirit,  the  soul  during  its  abode  in  the  body  does  all 
inings  by  the  mediation  of  these  passions,  and  inferior 
affections.''  So^th. 

With  such  perfection  fram'd. 

Is  tliis  compifix  stupendous  scheme  of  things. 

Thomson. 


TO  COMPOUND,  COMPOSE. 

Compound  (v.  Compound)  is  used  in  the  physical 
sense  only ;  compose  in  the  proper  or  the  moral  sense. 
Words  are  compounded  by  making  two  or  more  into 
one ;  sentences  are  composed  by  putting  words  toge- 
ther so  as  to  make  sense.  A  medicine  is  compourMcd 
of  many  imnedients ;  society  is  composed  «  various 
classes ;  '  The  simple  beauties  of  nature  if  they  can- 
not be  mul^lied,  they  may  be  compound^.  Ba- 
THUBST.    •  The  heathens,  i^orant  of  the  true  source 


of  moral  eTil,.genenUy  cfaaiged  it  on  the  obliquity  of 
matter.  This  notion,  as  most  others. of  theirs,  is  a  com- 
position of.  truth  and  error.'  Gbove. 


TO  COMPEL,  FORCE,  OBLIGE, 
NECESSITATE. 

Compel,  Latin  compello  or  pello  to  drive,  signifies 
to  drive  for  a  specific  purpose  or  to  a  point ;  force,  in 
French  jfbrce,  comes  from  the  Latin  fortis  attona; 
force  being  nothing  but  the  exertion  of  strength ; 
oblige,  in  French  obliger,  Latin  oblige,  compounded 
of  ob  and  ligo,  signifies  to  bind  down.  These  three 
terms  mark  an  external  action  on  the  will,  but  compel 
expresses  more  than  oblige,  and  less  than  force.  Ne- 
cessitate is  to  make  necessary. 

Compel  and  force  act  much  more  directly  and 
positively  than  oblige  or  necessitate ;  and  the  latter 
mdicates  more  of  physical  strength  than  the  former. 
We  are  compelled  by  outward  or  inward  motives ;  we 
are  obliged  mote  by  motives  than  any  thing  else ;  we 
ate  forced  sometimes  by  circumstances,  though  oftener 
by  plain  strength  ;  we  are  necessitated  solely  by  cir- 
cumstances. An  adversary  is  compelled  to  yieldf  who 
resigns  firom  despair  of  victory;  ne  is  forced  to  yield 
if  he  stand  in  fear  of  his  life ;  he  is  obliged  to  yield  if 
he  cannot  withstand  the  entreaties  of  his  friends ;  he 
is  necessitated  to  yield  if  he  want  the  strength  to  con- 
tinue the  contest 

An  obstinate  person  must  be  compelled  to  give  up 
his  point; 

You  will  compel  me  then  to  read  the  will.  Shakbpeaeb. 

A  turbulent  and  disorderly  man  must  he  forced  to  go 
where  the  officers  of  justice  choose  to  lead  him  ; 

With  fates  averse,  the  rout  in  arms  resort 

To  force  their  monarch,  and  insult  the  court.    Dbyden. 

An  unreasonable  person  must  be  obliged  to  satisfy  a 
just  demand ;  '  He  that  once  owes  more  than  he  can 
pay  is  often  obliged  to  bribe  Ms  creditors  to  patience, 
by  increasing  his  debt'  Johnson.  We  are  all  occa- 
sionally necessitated  to  do  that  which  is  not  agreeable 
to  us ;  '  I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  women  have 
not  a  retentive  power,  or  the  faculty  of  suppressing 
their  thoughts,  but  that  they  are  necessitated  to  speak 
every  thing  they  think.'  Addison. 

Pecuniary  want  compels  men  to  do  many  things  in- 
consistent with  their  station ;  ^ 

He  would  the  ghosts  of  slaughter'd  soldiers  call. 
These  his  dread  wands  did  to  short  life  compel, 
AaAJbrc'd  the  fate  of  battles  to  foretel.    Dktdbn. 

Honor  and  reU^on  oblige  men  scrupulously  to  observe 
their  word  one  to  anower ;  '  The  church  hath  been 
thought' fit  to  be  called  Catiiolick,  in  reference  to  the 
universal  obedience  which  it  prescribeth ;  both  in  re- 
spect of  the  persons  obliging  men  of  all  conditions ; 
and  in  relation  to  the  precepts  requiring  the  perform- 
2  6 
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anee  of  «Q  Ae  evaiig«ttc«l  oomnumcU.''  FxABgoK. 
Hui^;er  /brM»  men  to  eM  that  which  is  most  katb- 
some  to  the  palate.  The  feat  of  a  los»  n«c«uitate$ 
a  man  to  give  up  a  favorite  project. 


FORCE,  VIOLENCE. 


Force  signifies  here  the  exertion  of  strength  in  a 
particular  manner,  which  brings  it  very  near  to  the 
meaning  of  violenccy  which,  {h>m  the  Ladn  vU^entia 
and  vis  force,  comes  from  the  Greek  fiia  strength. 

Force,  which  expresses  a  much  less  degree  of  exer- 
tron  than  violeTtce,  is  ordinarily  employed  to  supply 
the  want  of  a  proper  will,  violence  is  used  to  counter- 
act an  opposing  will.  The  arm  of  justice  must  exer- 
cise force  in  order  to  bring  ofienders  to  a  proper 
account ;  one  nation  exercises  violence  a^inst  another 
in  the  act  of  carrjring  on  war.  Force  is  mostly  con- 
formable to  reason  and  equity,  or  employed  in  self- 
defence  ; 

Our  host  ezpdl'd,  what  tta^r  force  can  stay 
The  victor  troops  from  universal  sway  ?    Dridxv. 

Violence  is  always  resorted  to  for  the  attainment  of 
that  which  is  unattainaUe  by  law ;  '  He  sees  his  dis- 
tress to  be  the  immediate  efiect  of  human  violence  or 
oppression ;  and  is  obliged  at  the  same  time  to  consider 
it  as  a  Divine  judgement.'  Blaib.  All  who  are  in- 
vested with  autnori^  have  occasion  to  use  force  at 
certain  tinges  to  subdue  the  unruly  will  <^  those  who 
should  submit:  violence  and  rapme  are  inseparable 
companions ;  a  robber  could  not  subsist  by  the  latter 
without  exercising  the  former. 

In  an  extended  and  figurative  application  to  things, 
these  terms  convey  the  same  general  idea  of  exeitiiw 
strength.  That  is  said  to  have  farce  that  acts  with 
force ;  and  that  to  have  vitdence  that  acts  with  vio- 
lence. A  word,  an  expressiaiB,  or  a  remark,  has  force 
or  ie  forcible ;  a  disorder,  a  passion,  a  sentiment,  has 
violence  or  is  violent.  Force  is  always  sometyi^  de- 
sirable; violence  is  always  something  hurtful.  We 
ought  to  Usten  to  arguments  which  have  force  in 
them ;  we  endeavour  to  correct  the  violence  of  all 
angry  passions. 


VIOLENT,  FURIOUS,  BOISTEROUS, 
VEHEMENT,  IMPETUOUS. 

Violent  signifies  htmagfytceifmriouahtmagfury; 
boisterous  in  all  probability  comes  from  bestir,  signi- 
fiying  ready  to  bestir  or  come  into  motion ;  vehement, 
in  Latin  vehemens,  oorapovmded  of  veho  aad  mens, 
signifies  carried  away  by  the  mind  or  the  force  of  pas- 
sion ;  impetuous,  that  is,  having  an  impetus. 

Violent  is  here  the  most  general  term,  including  the 
idea  of  force  or  violence,  which  is  common  to  them 
all ;  it  is  as  general  in  its  application  as  in  its  meaning. 
When  violent  and  furious  are  applied  to  the  same 
objects,  the  latter  expresses  a  higher  degree  of  the 


fuBMW :  thus  s  furious  temper  is  violent  to  an  ex- 
cessivie  degree ;  a  furiotu  whiriwind  is  violent  beyond 

measure; 

Thejuriout  pard, 
Cow'd  and  subdu'd,  flies  from  the  fitce  of  man. 

SOMEEVILLI. 

Violent  aad  boisterous  are  l^ewise  miAed  to  the  same 
objects ;  but  the  boisterous  refers  only  to  the  violence 
of  the  motion  or  noise :  hence  we  say  that  a  wind  is 
violent,  inasmuch  as  it  acts  with  great  force  upon  tH 
bodies ;  it  is  boisterous,  inasmuch  as  it  causes  the 
great  motion  of  bodies :  a  violent  person  deals  in  vio- 
lence of  every  kind ;  a  boisterous  person  is  full  of 
violent  action ; 


Ye  too,  ye ™.  — 

With  boitterout  sweep 


winds !  that  now  begin  to  blow 
rout  sweep,  I  raise  my  voice  to  you. 

Turk 


Thomson. 


Violent,  vehement,  and  impetuous,  are  all  applied 
to  persons,  or  that  which  is  personal :  a  man  is  viUent 
in  his  opinions,  violent  in  his  measures,  violent  in  his 
resentments ;  '  This  gentleman  (Mr.  Steele)  among  a 
thousand  others,  is  a  great  instance  of  the  fate  of  all 
who  are  carried  away  by  party  spirit  of  any  side ;  I 
wish  all  violence  may  succeed,  as  ill.'  Pope.  He  is 
vehement  in  his  affections  or  passions,  vehement  in 
love,  vehement  in  seal,  vehement  in  pursuing  an 
object,  vehement  in  expression ;  *  If  there  be  any  use' 
of  gesticulation,  it  must  be  appUed  to  the  ignorant  and 
ru&,  who  will  be  more  affected  by  vehemence  than 
delighted  by  propriety.'  Johnson.  Violence  transfers 
hseu  to  some  external  object  on  which  it  acts  witli 
force ;  but  vehemence  respects  that  EPpecies  of  violence 
which  is  confined  to  the  person  himself:  we  may  dread 
violence,  because  it  is  always  liaUe  to  do  mischief; 
we  ought  to  siqipress  our  vehemence,  because  it  is  in- 
jurious to  ourselves :  a  violent  partisan  renders  himself 
obnoxious  to  others ;  a  man  wno  is  vehement  in  any 
cause  puts  it  oat  of  his  own  power  to  be  of  use.  /f»> 
petuosity  is  rather  the  extreme  of  violence  or  vehe- 
mence :  an  impetuous  attack  is  an  excessively  violent 
attack  ;  an  impetuous  character  is  an  excessively  veite- 
ment  character ; 

The  central  waters  round  impeiuoiu  rush'd.  Thomson. 


BUSTLE,  TUMULT,  UPROAR. 

Bustle  is  probably  a  frequentative  of  busy ;  tumult, 
in  French  tumulte,  Latin  tumulttts,  compounded  pro- 
bably of  tumor  muhus,  sonifies  much  swelling  or 
perturbation ;  uproar,  compounded  of  up  and  roar, 
marks  the  act  of  setting  up  a  roar  or  clamor,  or  the 
state  of  its  being  so  set  up. 

Bustle  has  most  of  huny  in  it ;  tumadt  most  of  dis- 
order and  concision ;  uproar  most  of  noise. 

The  hurried  movements  of  one,  or  many,  cause  a 
bustle ;  disorderly  stirug^les  of  many  constitute  a  tu- 
mult;  the  loud  elevation  of  many  ojqwsing  voices 
produces  an  uproar. 

Bustle  is  frequently  not  the  effect  of  design,  but  the 
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Astnral  cooaecpience  of  maay  penons  cominff  together; 
*  Thty  who  lire  m  die  btude  of  die  wond  we  irat, 
perh^a,  the  most  accurate  obgerven  of  tlie  progreMve 
duuoge  <^  manners  in  that  society  in  vhicn  they  pass 
didr  time.''  Aberckoxbt.  Thtmult  commonly  arises 
fnm  a  general  effirvesoence  in  the  minds  of  •  molti- 
tade; 

Outlaws  of  nature !  yet  the  great  must  use  'em 
Sometimes  as  necessary  toob  of  tumult.    Dxydek. 

Uproar  is  the  conseqiience  atber  of  genend  anger  or 
amtA ;  '  Anudst  ihe  uproar  of  other  bad  pasoons, 
n—nnirBrr  acta  as  a  restraining  pover.^  Blaik. 

■  A  crowded  street  will  always  be  in  a  bustle.  Con- 
teatsd  elections  are  always  accompanied  with  great 
immmlt.  Drinking  parties  make  a  considerable  up- 
roor,  in  the  indulgence  of  their  inten^perate  mirth. 


TO  COERCE,  RESTBAIN. 

Coerce,  in  Latin  eoerceo,  that  is,  con  and  arceo, 
signifies  to  drive  into  conformity  with  any  person  or 
thmg;  restrain,  in  Latin  restringo,  i.  e.  re  and 
stringo,  signifies  to  bind  hard. 

Coercion  is  a  species  of  restraint :  we  always  re- 
strain or  intend  to  restrain  when  we  coerce;  but 
we  do  not  always  coerce  when  we  restrain :  coercion 
always  comprehends  the  idea  of  force,  restraint  that 
of  sunply  keeping  under  or  back :  coercion  is  always 
an  external  appbcation;  restraint  either  external  or 
internal :  a  person  is  coerced  by  others  only  ;  he  may 
be  restrained  by  himself  as  well  as  others. 

Coercion  acts  by  a  direct  application,  it  opposes 
force  to  resistance;  restraint  acts  indirejctly  to  the 
prevention  of  an  act :  the  law  restrains  all  men  in 
thdr  actions  more  or  less ;  it  coerces  those  who  at- 
tempt to  violate  it:  the  unruly  will  is  coerced;  the 
improper  will  is  restrained:  coercion  is  exerdsed; 
restraint  is  imposed:  punishment,  threats,  or  any 
actual  exercise  of  authority,  coerces ;  '  Without  coer- 
dee  power  all  government  is  but  toothless  and  pre- 
carious, and  does  not  so  much  command  as  beg  obe- 
dience.' South.  Fear,  shame,  or  a  remonstrance 
from  others,  resfrmns ;  *  The  enmity  of  some  men 
against  goodness  is  so  violent  and  implacable,  that  no 
innocency,  no  excellence  of  goodness,  how  nreat 
soever,  can  restrain  their  malice.'  Tillotson.  The 
innovators  of  the  present  age  are  for  having  aD  coer- 
cion laid  aside  in  tne  management  of  children,  in  lieu 
of  which  a  system  of  reasoning  is  to  be  adopted; 
could  diey  persuade  the  world  to  adopt  their  fwciful 
scheme,  we  may  next  expect  to  hear  that  idl  restraint 
on  the  inclinations  ought  to  be  Ldd  aside  as  an  in- 
fringement ef  peT8(Hial  uberty.- 


eible,  from  the  verb  to  force,  have  e<nia]ly  the  sense 
of  actiiu  bv  force ;  strong  is  here  fiffuralively  em- 
ployed for  tnat  species  of  strength  which  is  connected 
wita  the  mind. 

Cogency  applies  to  reasons  individually  considered : 
force  and  strength  to  modes  of  reasoning  or  expres- 
sion :  cogent  reasons  impel  to  decicdve  conduct ;  strong 
conviction  is  produced  hy  forcible  reasoning  conveyed 
in  strong  language:  changes  of  any  kind  are  so  seldom 
attended  with  boiefit  to  society,  that  a  legislator  will 
be  cautious  not  to  adopt  them  without  the  most  cogent 
reasons;  *  Upon  men  intent  only  upon  truth,  the  art 
of  an  orator  has  little  power ;  a  credible  testimimy,  or 
a  cogent  argument,  wul  overcome  all  the  art  of  modu- 
lation and  all  the  violence  of  contortion.'  Johnson. 
The  important  truths  of  Christianity  oaimot  be  pre- 
sented &om  the  pulpit  too  forcUiijf  to  the  minds  of 
men  ;  '  The  i^enious  author  just  mentioned,  assured 
me  that  the  Turkish  satires  of  Ruhi  Bag-dadi  were 
very  forcAle.''  Sia  Wm.  Jones. 

Accuracy  and  strength  are  seldom  associated  in  the 
same  mind ;  those  who  accustom  themselves  to  strong 
language  are  not  very  sorupulous  about  the  correctness 
of  Uieir  as8erti<mB ;  <  Such  is  the  censure  of  Dennis. 
There  is,  as  Dryden  expresses  it,  perhaps  "  too  much 
horse-play  in  his  raillery; "  but  if  nis  jests  are  ooaarse 
his  arguments  are  strong.''  Johnson. 


COGENT,  FORCIBLE,  STRONG. 
Cogent^  from  die  Latin  eogo  to  ctHupd ;  and  far- 


CONSTRAINT,  COMPULSION. 

Constraini,  from  constrain,  Latin  cotutringo,  oom- 
pounded  of  con  and  stringo,  signifies  the  act  crif  strain- 
mg  or  tying  together ;  compulsion  signifies  the  act  of 
compdfang. 

There  is  mudi  of  binding  in  constraint ;  of  vio- 
lence in  compulsion :  constraint  prevents  from  acting 
agreeably  to  the  will ;  compulsion  forces  to  act  con- 
trary to  the  will :  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  moves  with 
muui  corutraini,  and  is  often  sutrject  to  much  oom- 
pidsion  to  make  him  move  as  is  desired.  Constraint 
may  arise  firom  outward  circumstances ;  compulsion  is 
always  produced  by  some  active  ^ent :  the  forms  of 
dvil  society  lay  a  proper  constraint  upon  the  beha- 
viour of  men  so  as  to  renda  them  agreeable  to  each 
other ; 

Commands  are  no  eomtrainli.    If  I  obey  them 
I  do  it  freely.    Milton. 

The  arm  -  of  die  civil  power  must  ever  be  ready  to 
compel  those  who  will  not  submit  without  compulsion; 
<  Savage  declared  that  it  was  not  his  design  to  fly  from 
justice ;  that  he  intended  to  have  appeared  (to  appear) 
at  die  bar  without  oommdnon.''  Johnson.  In  th« 
moments  of  relaxation,  tne  actions  of  chfldren  shoold 
be  as  free  from  constraint  as  possible,  which  is  one 
means  of  lessening  the  necessity  finr  oompiulsion  when 
diey  are  called  to  die  perfermaooe  of  their  duty. 
2  G  3 
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CONSTRAINT,  RESTRAINT, 
RESTRICTION. 

The  meaning  of  constraint  is  ^ven  in  the  pre- 
ceding article ;  that  of  restraint  as  g^ven  under  To 
coerce,  restrain;  restriction  is  but  a  variation  oi 
restraint. 

Constraint  respects  the  movements  of  the  body 
only;  restraint  those  of  the  mind  and  the  outward 
actions :  when  they  both  refer  to  the  outward  actions, 
we  say  a  person's  behaviour  is  constrained ;  his  feel- 
ings are  restrained :  he  is  constrained  to  act  or  not  to 
act,  or  to  act  in  a  certain  manner ;  he  is  resfy^ained 
from  acting  at  all,  if  not  from  feeling :  the  conduct  is 
iconstrained  by  certain  prescribed  rmes,  by  discipline 
and  order ;  it  is  restrained  by  particular  motives : 
whoever  learns  a  mechanical  exercise  is  constrained  to 
move  his  body  in  a  certain  direction ;  the  fear  of  de^ 
tection  often  restrains  persons  from  the  commission  of 
vices  more  than  any  sense  of  their  enormity. 

The  behaviour  of  children  must  be  more  con- 
strained in  the  presence  of  their  superiors  than  when 
they  are  by  themselves :  the  angry  passions  should  at 
all  times  be  restrained.  A  person  who  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  constrained  to  do  a  good  action,  does 
good  only  by  halves ;  '  When  from  constraint  only 
the  offices  of  seeming  kindness  are  performed,  little 
dependance  can  be  placed  on  them.  Blais.  The 
inordinate  passions  and  propensities  of  men  are  re- 
strained by  nothing  so  effectually  as  religion ;  '  What 
restraints  do  they  lie  under  who  have  no  regards 
beyond  the  grave  ? '  Beekeley.  Whoever  is  re- 
strained by  shame  only  may  seek  gratification  under 
.  the  shelter  of  concealment. 

Restrain  and  restrict,  though  but  variations  from  the 
same  verb,  have  acquned  a  distinct  acceptation  :  the 
former  applies  to  the  desires,  as  well  as  the  outward 
conduct ;  the  latter  only  to  the  outward  conduct.  A 
person  restrains  his  inorainate  appetite ;  or  he  is  re- 
strained by  others  frx>m  doing  mischief:  he  is  restricted 
in  the  use  of  his  money.  Restrain  is  an  act  of  power ; 
but  restrict  is  an  act  of  authority  or  law :  the  will  or 
the  actions  of  a  child  are  restrained  by  the  parent ; 

Tully,  whose  powerful  eloquence  awhile 

Restrain'd  the  rapid  fate  of  rushing^  Rome.    Thomson. 

A  patient  is  restricted  in  his  diet  by  a  phyracian, 
or  any  body  of  people  may  be  restricted  by  laws; 
'  Though  the  Egyptians  used  flesh  for  food,  yet  they 
were  under  greater  restrictions,  in  this  particular, 
than  most  other  nations.'  Jahes. 


STRAIN,  SPRAIN,  STRESS,  FORCE. 

Strain  and  sprain  are  without  doubt  variations  of 
the  same  word,  namely,  the  Latin  stringo  to  pull  tight, 
or  to  stretch ;  they  have  now,  however,  a  custinct  ap- 
plicfttion :  to  strain  b  to  extend  a  thing  beyond  its 
ordinary  length  by  some  extraordinary  effort;  to 
sprain  is.  to  strain  it  so  as  to  put  out  of  its  place,  ^r 


extend  to  an  ii^jurious  length :  the  ankle  and  the  wrist 
are  liable  to  be  sprained  by  a  contusion ;  die  back  uid 
other  parts  of  the  body  may  be  strained  by  over  ex- 
ertion. 

Strain  and  stress  are  kindred  terms,  as  bein^  both 
variations  of  stretch  and  stringo ;  but  they  differ  now 
very  considerably  in  their  appUcation :  flgurativdy  we 
speak  of  straining  a  nerve,  or  stratning  a  point,  to 
express  making  great  exertions,  even  beyond  our  ordi- 
nary powers  ;  and  morally  we  speak  of  laying  a  stress 
upon  any  particular  measure  or  mode  of  action,  sigm- 
fying  to  give  a  thing  importance :  the  strain  may  be 
putfor  me  course  m  sentiment  which  we  express,  and 
the  manner  of  expresdn^  it ;  the  stress  may  be  put  for 
the  efforts  of  the  voice  in  uttering  a  word  or  syllable : 
a  writer  may  proceed  in  a  strain  of  panegyric  or  in. 
vective ;  a  speaker  or  a  reader  lays  a  stress  on  certain 
words  by  way  of  distinguishing  them  from  others. 
To  strain  is  properly  a  species  o£  forcing ;  we  may 
force  in  a  variety  of  ways,  that  is,  by  the  exercise  ot 
fiyree  upon  difPerent  bodies,  and  in  different  directions ; 
but  to  strain  is  to  exercise/or  ce  by  stretching  or  prolong- 
ing bodies;  thus  to  strain  a  cord  is  to  pull  it  to  its  fml 
extent;  but  we  may  speak  o( forcing  any  hard  substance 
in,  or  forcing  it  out,  or  forcing  it  through,  oi  forcing  it 
from  a  body :  a  door  or  &  lock  may  before^  by  violently 
breaking  them :  but  a  door  or  a  lock  may  be  strained 
by  puttmg  the  hinges  or  the  spring  out  of  its  place. 
So  ukewise,  a  person  may  be  said  to  force  himself  to 
speak,  when  by  a  violent  exertion  he  ^ves  utterance 
to  his  words ;  but  he  strains  his  throat  or  his  voice 
when  he  exercises  the  force  on  the  throat  or  lungs  so 
as  to  extend  them,  or  he  strains  his  powers  of  thinking; 
'  There  was  then  (before  the  fall)  no  poring,  no  strug- 
gling with    memory,    no    straining   for    invention.* 
South.     Force  and  stress  as  nouns  are  in  like  manner 
comparable   when  they  are  applied  to  the  mode  of 
utterance :  we  must  use  a  certain  force  in  the  pron'un- 
ciation  of  every  word ;  this  therefore  is  indefinite  and 
general ;  but  the  stress  is  that  particular  and  strong 
degree  of  force  which  is  exerted  in  the  pronunciation 
of  certain  words ;   *  Was  ever  any  one  observed  to 
come  out  of  a  tavern  fit  for  his  study,  or  indeed  for 
any  thing  requiring  stress.^  South. 

Oppose  not  rage,  while  rage  is  in  its  Jbrce. 

SHAKSrsAaa. 

STRESS,  STRAIN,  EMPHASIS,  ACCENT. 

Stress  and  strain  signify  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article;  emphasis,  froOi  the  Greek  ^Vco  to 
appear,  si^iifies  making  to  appear;  accent,  in  Latin 
Mcenius,  nrom  cano  to  sing,  signifies  to  suit  the  tune 
or  tone  of  the  voice. 

Stress  and  strain  are  general  both  in  sense  and 
application:  the  former  still  more  than  the  latter: 
emphasis  and  accent  are  modes  of  the  stress.  Stress 
is  applicable  to  all  bodies,  the  powers  of  which  may  be 
tried  by  exertion  ;  as  the  stress  upon  a  rope,  upon  a 
shaft  of  a  carriage,,  a  wheel  or  spring  in  a  machine: 
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ibe  ttram^  an  excessive  atrest,  by  vhicli  a  thing  is 
thrown  out  of  its  course ;  there  may  be  a  strain  in 
most  cases  where  there  is  a  stress:  but  stress  and 
strain  are  to  be  compared  with  emphasis  and  accent, 
particularly  in  the  exertion  of  the  voice,  in  which  case 
the  stress  is  a  strong  and  special  exertion  of  the  voice, 
on  one  word,  or  one  part  of  a  word,  so  as  to  distinguish 
it  from  uMther;  but  uie  strain  is  the  undue  exertion  of 
die  voice  beyond  its  usual  pitch,  in  the  utterance  of 
one  or  more  words ;  we  lay  a  stress  on  our  words  for 
the  convenience  of  others ;  but  when  we  strain  the 
▼<Hce  it  is  as  much  to  the  annoyance  of  others  as  it  is 
hurtftd  to  ourselves ;  '  Sinking  differs  from  vocifer»- 
ti(8i  m  this,  that  it  consists  m  a  certain  harmony ;  nor 
is  it  performed  with  so  much  straining  of  the  voice.' 
James.  The  stress  may  consist  in  an  elevation  of 
voice,  or  a  prolonged  utterance ;  <  Those  English  syl- 
lables which  I  call  long  ones  receive  a  peculiar  stress 
of  voice  from  thdr  acute  or  circumflex  accent,  as  in 
quickly,  ddwry.*  Fosteb.  The  emphasis  is  that 
species  of  stress  which  is  employed  to  distinguish  one 
word  or  syllable  from  another :  the  stress  may  be  acci- 
dental; but  the  emphasis  is  an  intentional  stress: 
ignorant  people  and  children  are  of^  led  to  lay  the 
airess  on  little  and  unimportant  words  in  a  sentence ; 
speakers  sometimes  find  it  convenient  to  mark  parti- 
cular words,  to  which  they  attach  a  value,  by  the  cm- 
fihasis  with  which  they  utter  them ;  <  Emphasis  not 
80  much  regards  the  time  as  a  certain  grandeur,  where 
by  some  letter,  syllable,  word,  or  sentence,  is  rendered 
more  remarkable  than  the  rest  by  a  more  vigorous 
ponunciation  and  a  longer  stay  upon  it.'  Holder. 
The  stress  may  be  casual  or  regular,  on  words  or  syl- 
lables ;  the  accent  is  that  kind  of  regulated  stress 
which  is  laid  on  one  syllable  to  distinguish  it  from  an- 
other: there  are  many  words  in  our  own  language, 
such  as  subject,  object,  present,  and  the  like,  where, 
to  distinguish  the  verb  from  the  noun,  the  accent  falls 
on  the  last  syllable  for  the  former,  and  on  the  first  syl- 
lable for  the  latter ;  <  The  correctness  and  harmony  of 
English  verse  depends  entirely  upon  its  being  com- 
posed of  a  certain  number  of  syllables,  and  its  naving 
the  accents  of  those  syllables  properly  placed.'  Tyh- 

WHITT. 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  words,  these  terms  may 
admit  of  a  further  distinction ;  for  we  may  lay  a  stress 
at  emphasis  on  a  particular  point  of  our  reasoning,  in 
the  first  case,  by  enlarging  upon  it  longer  than  on 
other  points;  or,  in  the  second  case,  by  the  use  of 
stronger  expressions  or  epithets ;  '  After  such  a  mighty 
stress,  so  irrationally  laid  upon  two  slight,  empty 
words  ('  self-consciousness '  and  '  mutual  conscious- 
ness ')  have  they  made  any  thing,  but  the  author  him- 
self (Sherlock  on  the  Trinity)  better  understood  P ' 
Sooth.  <  The.  idle,  who  are  neither  wise  for  this 
world  nor  the  next,  are  emphatically  called,  by  Dr. 
Tillotson,  "  Fools  at  large."  Spectator.  The  strain 
or  accent  may  be  employed  to  designate  the  tone  or 
manner  in  which  we  express  ourselves,  that  is,  the 
spirit  of  our  discourse :  in  fiimiliar  language  we  t^  of 
a  peMon's  proceeding- in  a  strain  of  panegyric,-  or  of 


censure ;  '  An  assured  hope  of  future  glory  raises  him 
to  a  pursvdt  of  a  more  than  ordinary  strain  of  duty 
and  perfection.'  South.  In  poetry  persons  are  said  to 
pour  forth  their  complaints  in  tenaer  accents  ; 

For  thee  my  tuneful  accents  will  I  rtiae.    Dbtsen. 


TO  REPRESS,  RESTRAIN,  SUPPRESS. 

To  repress  is  to  press  back  or  down :  to  restrain  is 
to  strain  back  or  down :  the  former  is  the  general,  the 
latter  the  specific  term :  we  always  repress  when  we 
restrain^  but  not  vice  versd.  Repress  is  used  mostly 
for  pressing  down,  so  as  to  keep  that  inward  whicn 
wants  to  make  its  appearance :  restrain  is  an  habitual 
repression  by  which  it  is  kept  in  a  state  of  lowness  :  a 
person  is  said  to  repress  his  feeUngs  when  he  does  not 
give  them  vent  either  by  his  words  or  actions ;  he  is 
said  to  restrain  his  feelings  when  he  never  lets  them 
rise  beyond  a  certain  pitch  :  good  morals,  as  well  as 
good  manners,  call  upon  us  to  repress  every  unseemly 
expression  of  joy  in  the  company  of  those  who  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  partake  of  our  joy ;  it  is  prudence  as 
well  as  virtue  to  restrain  our  appetites  by  an  habitual 
forbearance,  that  they  may  not  gain  the  ascendancy. 
One  cannot  too  quicUy  reprjess  a  rising  spirit  of  re- 
sistance in  any  community,  large  or  small ;  '  Philo- 
sophy has  often  attempted  to  repress  insolence  by  as- 
serting that  all  conditions  are  levelled  by  death.' 
Johnson.  One  cannot  too  early  restrain  the  irregu- 
larities of  childhood ;  <  He  that  would  keep  the  power 
of  sin  from  running  out  into  act,  must  restrain  it  from 
conversing  with  the  object.'  South.  The  innocent 
vivacity  of  youth  shoula  not  be  repressed ;  but  their 
wildness  ana  intemperance  ought  to  be  restrained. 

To  repress  w  simply  to  keep  down  or  to  keep  from 
rising'  to  excess.  To  stippress  is  to  keep  under  or  to 
keep  from  appearing  in  public  or  coming  into  notice. 
A  judicious  parent  represses  every  tximultuous  passion 
in  a  child ;  '  Her  forwardness  was  repressed  with  a 
frown  by  her  mother  or  aunt.'  Johnson.  A  judicious 
commander  suppresses  a  rebellion  by  a  timely  and 
resolute  exercise  of  authority ;  '  Every  rebellion,  when 
it  is  suppressed,  makes  the  subject  weaker  and  the 
prince  stronger.'  Davies.  To  repress  a  feeling  is  to 
keep  it  down  so  that  it  may  not  increase  in  force ;  so 
likewise  to  repress  violence  either  of  feeling  or  con- 
duct; 

Such  kings 
Favour  the  innocent,  reprets  the  bold. 
And,  while  they  flourish,  midce  an  age  of  gold. 

Walleb. 

<  Some,  taking  dangers  to  be  th^  only  remedy  against 
dangers,  endeavourra  to  set  up  the  sedition  again,  but 
they  were  speedily  repressed,  and  thereby  the  sedition 
e«j9/>ressed  wholly.'  Haywaed.  Tp  suppress  a  feel- 
ing is  not  to  give  it  expression,  Xo  suppress  a  work. 
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&c.  is  not  to  ^ve  it  publication,  or  withdraw  it  from 
farther  publication ; 

With  him  Palemon  kept  the  watch  mt  tiig^ht^ 

In  whose  sad  bosom  many  a  sigh  suppre$t 

Some  painfiil  secret  of  the  soul  comest.    Falconbk> 

'  You  may  depend  upon  the  suppression  of  these 
verses.'  Pope. 


TO  STIFLE,  SUPPRESS,  SMOTHER. 

Stifle  is  a  frequentative  of  sttiff",  in  Latin  stipo,  and 
Greek  rv^  to  make  tight  or  close ;  suppress  signifies 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ;  smother,  as  a 
frequentatiTe  of  smut  or  smoke,  signifieB  to  cover 
with  smut  or  smoke. 

Stifle  and  smother  in  their  literal  sense  will  be  more 
properly  considered  imder  the  article  of  Suffocate,  &c. 
{v.  To  sujffbcate)  ;  they  are  here  taken  in  a  moral  ap- 
plication. 

The  leading  idea  in  aO  these  terms  is  that  of  keep- 
ing out  of  view :  stfile  is  applicable  to  the  feelings 
omy  ;  suppress  to  the  feelings  or  to  outward  circum- 
stances ;  smother  to  outward  drciunstances  only :  we 
stifle  resentment ;  we  suppress  anger :  the  former  is 
an  act  of  some  continuance ;  the  latter  is  the  act  of 
the  moment :  we  stifle  our  resentment  by  abstaining  to 
take  any  measures  of  retaliation ;  *  You  excel  in  the 
art  of  string  and  concealing  your  resentment'  Swift. 
We  suppress  the  rising  emotion  of  anger,  so  as  not  to 
give  it  utterance  or  even  the  expression  of  a  look; 
'  They  foresaw  the  violence  with  which  this  indica- 
tion would  burst  out  after  being  so  long  suppressed.'' 
RoBEETsoN.  It  requires  time  and  powerful  motives 
to  stifle,  but  only  a  single  effort  to  suppress ;  nothing 
but  a  lon^  course  of  vice  can  enable  a  man  to  stifle 
the  admomtions  and  reproaches  of  conscience ; 

Art,  brainless  art !  our  furious  charioteer, 
(For  nature's  voice  uaitifled  would  recall) 
Drives  headlong  to  the  precipice  of  death.    Yovno. 

A  sense  of  prudence  may  sometimes  lead  a  man  to 
suppress  the  joy  which  an  occurrence  produces  in  his 
mind; 

Well  did'st  thou,  Richard,  to  tupprtu  thy  voice; 
For  liad  the  passions  of  thy  heart  burst  out, 
I  fear  we  should 'have  seen  decypher'd  there 
More  rancorous  spight,  more  fuiious  raging  broils. 

SRikESFBASI. 

In  r^;ard  to  outward  circumstances,  we  say  that  a 
book  ts  siuppressed  by  die  authority  of  government ; 
that  vice  is  suppressea  by  the  exertions  of  those  who 
have  power :  an  affair  is  smothered  so  that  it  shtdl  not 
become  generally  known,  or  that  the  fire  is  smothered 
under  the  embers ;  '  Great  and  generous  prindplefl 
not  being  kept  up  and  cherished,  but  smothered  in 
aensoal  oelignts,  God  suiRirs  them  to  rink  into  hnr 
and  inglorious  satisfaction.'  Socth. 


TO  SUFFOCATE,  STIFLE,  SMOTHER, ' 
CHOAK. 

Suffocate,  in  Latin  suffbcatus,  participle  of  suffitco, 
is  compounded  of  sub  and /cum?,  signifymg  to  stop  up 
the  throat ;  stifle  is  a  frequentative  of  stuff,  that  is,  to 
atuff  excessively ;  smother  is  a  frequentative  of  smoke; 
ehoak  is  probably  a  variatkm  of  cAee%,  in  Saxon  cMtc, 
because  strangulation  is  effected  by  a  compression  of 
die  throat  imder  the  cheek-bone. 

These  terms  express  die  act  of  stoj^ing  the  breath, 
but  under  various  circumstanoes  and  by  various 
means;  tt^gbcation  is  produced  by  every  kind  of 
means,  external  or  internal,  and  is  toerefore  the  Moet 
generid  c^  these  terms ; 

A  tvffixating  wind  thejpilgrim  smites 
With  instant  death.    Tromsom. 

Stifling  proceeds  by  internal  means,  that  is,  by  the 
admission  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  passages  which 
lead  to  the  respiratory  organs,  and  in  this  sense  is 
employed  figuratively ; 

When  my  heart  was  ready  with  a  sigh  to  cleave, 
I  have,  with  mighty  anguish  of  my  soul. 
Just  at  the  birth  *t\fled  this  still-bom  sif^. 

SHAKSrEAJlB. 

We  may  be  suffocated  by  excluding  the  air  externally, 
as  by  gagpng,  confining  closely,  or  pressing  violently: 
we  may  be  suffocated  or  stifled  by  means  d£  vapours, 
dose  air,  or  smoke.  To  smother  is  to  suffocate  by 
die  exclusion  of  air  externally,  as  by  covenng  a  per- 
son entirely  with  bed  clothes :  to  choak  is  a  mode  of 
siting  by  means  of  bodies  disproportionately  large, 
as  a  piece  of  food  lodging  in  the  throat  or  the'larynx, 
in  which  sense  they  may  both  be  used  figuratively ; 
*  The  love  of  jealous  men  breaks  out  furiously  (when 
the  object  of  their  loves  is  taken  from  them)  and 
throws  off  all  mixtures  of  suspidon  which  chodked 
and  smothered  it  before.'  Addison. 


TO  CHECK,  CURB,  CONTROL. 

All  these  terms  express  a  spedes  of  restraining. 

Check  and  curb  are  figurative  expressions  borrowed 
from  natural  objects.  Check,  from  check  or  check- 
mate  in  the  game  of  chess,  signifies  as  a  verb  to  exert 
a  restrictive  power ;  curb,  from  the  curb,  by  which 
horses  are  kept  in,  signifies  in  like  nranner,  a  coerdre 
restraining ;  control  is  probably  contracted  fitnn 
counter-roll,  that  u,  to  turn  against  an  object,  to  act 
against  it. 

To  check  is  to  dirow  obstacles  in  die  way  to  imp^e 
the  course ;  to  curb  is  to  bear  down  by  the  cSrect 
exercise  of  force,  to  prevent  from  action ;  to  control 
is  to  direct  and  turn  the  course :  the  actions  of  men 
are  checked ;  their  feelings  are  curhed ,-  their  actions 
or  feelings  are  controlled. 

External  means  are  employed  in  cAeoMn^  or  AM- 
trolling  i  external  or  internal  means  are  eu^oyed  in 
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curbitig:  men  check  fooA- eonirol  others;  they  curb 
thenudves  or  others :  young  people  ought  always  to 
be  cheeked  whenever  they  cuscover  a  too  forward 
temper  in  the  presence  of  their  superiors  or  elders : 
<  Devotion,  when  it  does  not  lie  under  the  check  of 
reason,  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  enthusiasm.'  Assison. 
It  is  necessary  to  curb  those  who  are  of  an  impetuous 
temper; 

The  point  of  honour  has  been  deem'd  of  use. 

To  teach  good  manners,  and  to  eurh  abuse ; 

Admit  it  true,  the  consequence  is  oleav. 

Our  polished  manners  are  a  mask  we  wear.   Cowfes. 

It  is  necetsaiy  to  keep  youth  under  control,  until  they 
have  within  themsdves  the  restrictive  power  of  judge- 
Bsent  to  curb  their  passions,  and  control  their  iB<N^ 
dinate  appetites ; 

Whatever  private  views  and  passions  plead. 

No  cause  can  justify  so  black  a  deed ; 

These,  when  the  angry  tempest  clouds  the  sou). 

May  darken  reason  and  her  course  eontiyd.    Thomson. 

Unlimited  power  cannot  with  propriety  be  entrusted 
to  my  body  of  individuals ;  there  ought  in  every  state 
to  be  a  legitimate  means  of  checking  those  who  show 
»  dispositum  to  exercise  an  undue  authority ;  but  to 
invest  the  pe<^le  with  this  office  is  in  fact  ^ving  back, 
into  the  hands  of  the  ccnnmunity,  that  which  for  the 
wisest  purposes  was  taken  fix>m  them  by  the  institu- 
tion of  government :  it  is  giving  a  restraining  power 
to  those  who  themselves  are  most  in  want  ra  being 
restrained ;  whose  ungovernable  passions  require  to  be 
curbed  by  the  iron  arm  of  power,  whose  unruly  wills 
require  ail  Ae  influoice  of  wisdom  and  authority  to 
control  them. 

TO  FORBID,  PROHIBIT,  INTERDICT, 
PROSCRIBE. 

The  for  in  forbid,  frmn  the  Grerman  ver,  is  nega- 
tive, signi^ing  to  bid  not  to  do ;  the  pro  in  prohMt, 
•nd  iiUer  in  interdict,  have  both  a  similarly  negative 
aense :  the  former  verb,  from  habeo  to  have,  si^iifies 
to  have  or  hold  that  a  thing  shall  not  be  done,  to 
restrain  fnmi  d(»ng ;  the  latter,  from  dico  to  say,  sig- 
nifies to  say  that  a  thing  shall  not  be  done. 

Forbid  is  the  ordinary  term ;  prohibit  is  the  judicid 
term ;  interdict  the  moral  term. 

To  forbid  is  a  direct  and  personal  act ;  to  prohibit 
is  an  indirect  action  that  operates  by  means  of  extended 
influence :  both  imply  the  exercise  of  power  or  au- 
thority of  an  in^vidual ;  but  the  former  is  more  appli- 
cable to  the  power  of  an  individual,  and  the  latter  to 
the  authority  of  government.  A  parent  forbids  his 
child  marrying  when  he  thinks  proper ;  *  The  father 
of  Constantia  was  so  incensed  at  the  father  of  Theo- 
dosius  that  he  forbade  the  son  his  house.'  Addison. 
The  government  prohibits  the  tise  of  spirituous  liquors; 
'  I  tmnk  that  all  persons  (that  is,  quacks)  shomd  be 
prohibited  from  curing  their  incurable  patients  by  act 
of  parliament.'  Hawkeswokth.    Interdict  is  a  species 


o{  forbidding  applied  to  more  serious  concerns ;  w« 
may  be  interdicted  the  use  of  wine  by  a  physician ; 
<  It  is  not  to  be  deared  that  morality  should  be  co]i> 
adered  as  interdicted  to  all  future  writers.'  Johksok. 

A  thing  \b  forbidden  by  a  command ;  it  is  prohibited 
by  a  law :  hence  that  which  is  immoral  k  forbidden  hy 
ia»  express  word  ai  God;  that  which  is  illegal  is 
prohibited  by  the  laws  t£  man.  We  are  forbidden  in 
the  Scripture  from  even  indulging  a  thought  of  oom- 
nutting  evil ;  it  is  the  policy  of  every  government  to 
prohibU  the  importation  and  exportation  of  such  com- 
modities as  are  likely  to  aflbct  the  internal  trade  of 
die  country.*  To  forbid  or  interdict  are  opposed  to 
command ;  to  prohibit,  to  allow.  As  nothing  is  for- 
bidden to  Christians  which  is  good  and  just  in  itself, 
so  nothing  is  commanded  that  is  hurtful  and  unjust ; 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Mahometan  or  any 
other  religion.  As  no  one  is  prohibited  in  our  own 
country  m>m  writing  that  which  can  tend  to  the  im- 
provement of  mankind ;  so  on  the  other  hand  he  is 
not  allowed  to  indulge  his  private  malignity  by  the 
publication  of  injurious  personalities. 

Forbid  and  interdict,  as  personal  acts,  are  properly 
applicable  to  persons  oidy,  but  by  an  improper  apph- 
fcation  are  extended  to  tcihigs ;  prohibit,  however,  in 
the  general  sense  of  restraining,  is  applied  with  equal 
propriety  to  things  as  to  persons :  shame  forbids  us 
doing  a  thing ; 

Life's  span  forbids  us  to  extend  our  cares. 

And  stretch  our  hopes  beyond  our  years.    Ckbecr. 

Law,  authority,  and  the  li^e,  prohibit ;  <  Fear  pro- 
hibita  endeavours  by  infuBing  despair  <^  success.' 
Johnson.    Nature  interdicts ; 

Other  ambition  nature  interdicts.    Young. 

Proscribe,  in  Latin  proscribo,  signified  originaUy  to 
offer  for  sale,  and  also  to  outlaw  a  person,  but  is  now 
emjdoyed  either  in  the  political  or  moral  sense  of 
condemning  capitally  or  utterly,  whnace  it  has  been 
extended  in  its  application  to  signify  the  absolutely 
forbidding  to  be  used  or  held  as  to  proscribe  a  name 
or  a  doctrine ;  '  Some  utterly  proscribe  the  name  of 
chance,  as  a  word  of  impious  and  profane  signi- 
fication.' South. 


TO  DECIDE,  DETERMINE,  CONCLUDE 
UPON. 

The  idea  of  bringing  a  thing  to  an  end  is  common 
to  the  signification  of  all  these  words ;  but  decide  ex- 
presses more  than  determine,  and  determine  more  than 
conclude  upon;  to  decide,  from  the  Latin  decido, 
compounded  cS  de  and  ceedo,  sonifying  to  cut  off  or 
cut  short  a  business ;  and  determine,  nom  the  Latin 
determine,  compounded  of  de  and  terminus  a  term  or 
boundary,  signifying  to  fix  the  boundary,  are  both 
employed  in  matters  relating  to  ourselves  or  others ; 
conclude,  from  the  Latin  conchtdo,  dgnifying  to  make 


Vide  Tnisler:  «  To  forljid,  prohibit." 
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the  inind  up  to  a  thing,  is  employed  in  matters  that 
fespect  the  parties  only  vho  conclude.  As  it  respects 
others,  to  decide  is  an  act  of  greater  authority  than 
to  determine :  a  parent  decides  for  his  child ;  a  subor- 
dinate person  may  determine  sometimes  for  those  who 
are  under  him  in  the  absence  of  his  superiors.  In  all 
dases,  to  decide  is  an  act  of  greater  importance  than 
to  determine.  The  natture  and  character  of  a  thing 
is  decided  upon :  its  limits  or  extent  are  determined 
on;  A  judge  decides  on  the  law  and  equity  of  the 
case ;  the  jury  determine  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  person.  An  individual  decides  in  his  own  mind 
on  any  measure,  and  the  propriety  of  adopting  it ;  he 
determines  in  his  own  mind,  as  to  how,  when,  and 
where  it  shall  be  commenced. 

One  decides  in  all  matters  of  question  or  dispute ; 
one  determines  in  all  matters  of  fact.  We  decide  in 
order  to  have  an  opinion ;  we  determine  in  order  to 
act.  In  c(Hnplicated  cases,  where  arguments  of  appa- 
rency equal  weight  are  offered  by  men  of  equal 
authority,  it  is  difficult  to  decide ; 

With  mutual  blood  th'  Ausoniaii  soil  is  dyed. 

While  on  its  borders  each  their  claim  decide.   Drysbk. 

When  equally  feasible  plans  are  offered  for  our  choice, 
we  are  often  led  to  determine  upon  one  of  them  from 
trifling  motives ;  '  Revolutions  of  state,  many  times 
make  way  for  new  institutions  and  forms ;  and  often 
determine  in  either  setting  up  some  tyranny  at  home, 
or  brin^g  in  some  conquest  aom  abroad.^  Temple. 

To  determine  and  concltide  are  eaually  practical : 
but  determine  seems  to  be  more  peculiarly  the  act  of 
an  individual ;  conclude  may  be  the  act  of  one  or  of 
many.  We  determine  by  an  immediate  act  of  the 
will ;  we  conclude  on  a  thing  by  inference  and  deduc- 
tion. Caprice  may  often  iniSuence  in  determining; 
but  nothing  is  concluded  on  without  deliberation  and 
judgement.  Many  things  may  be  determined  on 
which  are  either  never  put  into  execution,  or  remain 
long  unexecuted; 

Eve !  now  expect  great  tidings,  which  perhi^ 
Of  us  will  soon  determine,  or  impose 
New  laws  to  be  observ'd.    Miltok. 

What  is  conchtded  on  is  mostly  followed  by  imme- 
diate action.  To  conclude  on  is  properly  to  come  to 
a  final  determination ; 

Is  it  concluded  he  shall  be  protector? 

It  is  determined,  not  concluded  yet ; 

But  80  it  must  be,  if  the  king  miscarry.    Shakspsaxe. 


TO  DETERMINE,  RESOLVE. 

To  determine  («.  To  decide)  is  more  espedidly  an 
act  of  the  judgement;  *  to  reeolve  (v.  Courage)  is  an 
act  of  the  will :  the  former  requires  examination  and 
choice ;  we  determine  how  or  what  we  shall  do  :  the 
latter  requires  a  firm  spirit ;  we  resolve  that  we  will  do 
vhat  we  nave  determined  upon.    Our  determmations 


should  be  prudent,  that  they  may  not  cause  repent- 
ance ;  our  resolutions  should-  be  fixed,  in  order  to 
prevent  variation.  There  can  be  no  co-operation  with 
a  man  who  is  undetermined ;  it  will  be  dangerous  to 
co-operate  with  a  man  who  is  irresolute. 

In  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life  we  have  firequent 
occasion  to  determine  without  resolving ;  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  moral  duties,  or  the  performance  of  any 
office,  we  have  occasion  to  resolve  without  determining. 
A  master  determines  to  dismiss  his  servant!  the 
servant  resolves  on  becoming  more  diUgent.  Personal 
convenience  or  necessity  gives  rise  to  the  determina- 
tion; a  sense  of  duty,  honour,  fidelity,  and  the  like, 
^ves  birth  to  the  resolution.  A  traveller  determinea 
to  take  a  certain  rout ;  a  learner  resolves  to  conquer 
every  difficulty  in  the  acquirement  of  leanung. 
Humor  or  change  of  circumstances  occasions  a  person 
to  alter  his  determination ;  timidity,  fear,  or  ddect  in 
principle,  occasions  the  resolution  to  waver.  Children 
are  not  capable  of  determining ;  and  their  best  reso- 
lutions f<ul  before  the  gratification  of  the  moment 
Those  who  determine  hastUy  are  frequently  under  the 
necessity  of  altering  their  determinations;  *  When 
the  mind  hovers  among  such  a  variety  of  allurements, 
one  had  better  settle  on  a  way  of  life  that  is  not  the 
very  best  we  might  have  chosen,  than  grow  old  without 
determining  our  choice.'  Addison.  There  are  no 
resolutions  so  weak  as  those  that  are  made  on  a  sick 
bed :  the  return  of  health  is  quickly  succeeded  by  a 
recurrence  to  our  former  course  of  life ;  *  The  reso- 
lution of  dying  to  end  our  miseries  does  not  show 
such  a  degree  of  magnanimity,  as  a  resolution  to  bear 
them,  and  submit  to  the  dispensations  of  Providence.' 
Addison. 

In  matters  of  science,  determine  is  to  fix  the  mind, 
(ft  to  cause  it  to  rest  in  a  certain  opinion ;  to  resolve  is 
to  lay  open  what  is  obscure,  to  clear  the  mind  from 
doubt  and  hesitation.  We  determine  points  of  ques- 
tion; we  resoloe  difficulties.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
determine  in  matters  of  rank  or  precedence  than  in 
cases  where  the  solid  and  real  interests  of  men  are 
concerned ;  '  We  pray  against  nothing  but  sin,  and 
against  evil  in  general  (in  the  Lord's  prayer),  leaving 
it  with  Omniscience  to  determine  what  is  really  such. 
Addison.  It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  resolve 
the  difficulties  which  are  proposed  by  the  scholar; 
<  I  think  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  resolving  your 
doubts.  The  reasons  for  which  you  are  inclmeid  to 
visit  London  are,  I  think,  not  of  sufficient  strength 
to  answer  the  objections.'  Johnson.  Every  point  is 
not  proved  which  is  determined ;  nor  is  every  difficulty 
resolved  which  is  answered. 


TO  SOLVE,  RESOLVE. 

Solve  and  resolve  both  come  from  the  Ladn  sotvoj 
in  Greek  Xi^,  in  Hebrew  hv  to  loosen. 

Between  solve  and  resoloe  there  is  no  condderable 
difference  either  in  sense  or  applioition :  the  former 


•  Vide  Abb^  Oirard :  "  Decision,  resolution." 
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seeau  metrely  to  8i>eak  of  nnfoldiiig  in  a  general 
manner  that  which  is  wrapped  up  in  obscurity:  to 
reaohe  is  rather  to  mifdd  it  by  the  particular  method 
of  carrying  one  back  to  first  principles ;  we  aolve  a 
problem,  and  resolve  a  difficulty ; 


Something  yet  of  doubt  remains, 
WUch  oiuy  thy  Kbdion  can  retcive. 


Milton. 


DECIDED,  DETERMINED,  RESOLUTE. 

A  man  who  is  decided  (v.  To  decides  remains  in  no 
doubt :  he  who  is  determined  is  uninfluenced  by  the 
doubts  or  questions  of  others:  he  who  is  resolute 
(v.  To  determine,  resdoe)  is  uninfluenced  by  the  con- 
sequences of  his  actions.  A  decided  character  is  at 
«I1  times  essential  for  a  prince  or  a  minister,  but  par- 
ticularly so  in  an  unsettled  period  like  the  present ;  a 
d^ermined  character  is  essential  for  a  commander,  or 
any  one  who  has  to  exercise  authority;  a  resolute 
character  is  essential  for  one  who  has  engaged  in  dan- 
gerous enterprises.  Pericles  was  a  man  m  a  decided 
temper,  which  was  well  fitted  to  direct  the  afiairs  of 
-  government  in  a  season  of  turbulence  and  disquietude; 
<  Almost  all  the  high-bred  republicans  d*  my  time 
hare,  aStet  a  short  space,  become  the  most  decided 
thorough-paced  courtiers.'  Btrime.  Titus  Manlius 
Torquatus  displayed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  a  deter- 
mined  character,  when  he  put  to  death  his  victorious 
son  for  a  breach  of  military  discipline ; 

A  race  determined,  that  to  death  contend  ; 

So  fierce  these  Greeks  their  last  retreats  defend.   Pors. 

Brutus,  th^  murderer  of  Csesar,  was  a  man  of  a  resolute 
temper ;  *  Most  of  the  propositions  we  think,  reason, 
discourse,  nay  act  upon,  are  such  as  we  cannot  have 
undoubted  knowledge  of  then:  truth :  yet  some  of  them 
border  so  near  upon  certainty  that  we  make  no  doubt 
at  all  about  them ;  but  assent  to  them  as  firmly,  and 
act  according  to  that  assent  as  resolutely,  as  if  they 
irere  infallibTy  demonstrated.''  Locke. 


DECIDED,  DECISIVE. 

Decided  marks  that  which  is  actually  decided: 
decisive  that  which  appertains  to  decision. 

Decided  is  employed  for  persons  or  things ;  decisive 
only  for  things.  A  person's  aversion  or  attachment  is 
decided;  a  sentence,  a  judgement,  or  a  victory,  is 
decisive.  A  man  of  a  deci<feS  character  always  adopts 
decisive  measures.  It  is  right  to  be  decidedly  averse 
to  every  thing  which  is  immoral :  we  should  be  cau- 
tious not  to  pronounce  decisively  on  any  point  where 
we  are  not  perfectly  dear  and  well  grounded  in  our 
opinion.  In  every  popular  commotion  it  is  the  duty 
m  a  good  subject  to  take  a  decided  part  in  favor  of 
law  and  order;  *  A  politic  caution,  a  guarded  circum- 
specdon,  were  among  the  ruling  principles  of  our 


forefathers  in  their  most  decided  conduct''  BubkS. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  law,  that  if  it  were  not  decisive 
it  would  be  of  no  value ;  '  The  sentencie  of  superior 
ju^es  is  final,  decisive,  and  irrevocable.'  Black- 
stone. 

DECISION,  JUDGEMENT,  SENTENCE. 

Decision  signifies  literally  the  act  of  deciding,  or  the 
thing  decided  upon  (v.  To  decide) ;  judgement  sig- 
nifies the  act  <a  judging  or  determining  in  general 
(v.  To  decide) ;  sentence,  in  Latin  sentenHa,  signifies 
die  opinion  held  or  maintained. 

These  terms,  though  very  different  in  their  original 
meaning,  are  now  employea  so  that  the  two  latter  are 
species  oif  the  former ;  a  final  concluraon  of  any  busi- 
ness is  comprehended  in  them  all :  but  the  decision 
conveys  none  of  the  collateral  ideas  which  is  expressed 
by  judgement  and  sentence :  a  decision  has  no  respect 
to  the  agent ;  it  may  be  said  of  one  or  many ;  it  may 
be  the  decision  of  a  court  of  law,  of  the  nation,  of  the 
public,  of  a  particular  body  of  men,  or  of  a  private 
individual :  but  a  judgement  is  nven  in  a  public 
court,  or  among  private  individuals:  a  sentence  is 
passed  in  a  court  of  law,  or  at  the  bar  of  the  public. 

A  decision  specifies  hone  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  action ;  it  may  be  a  legal  or  an  arbitrary  decision; 
it  may  be  a  deasion  according  to  one''8  caprice,  or 
after  mature  deliberation :  a  judgement  is  ^ways 
passed  either  in  a  court  of  law,  and  consequently  by 
virtue  of  authority ;  or  it  is  passed  by  an  individuu 
by  the  authority  of  his  own  judgement:  a  sentence  is 
always  passed  by  the  authority  of  law,  or  the  will  of 
the  public. 

A  decision  respects  matters  of  dispute  or  litigation ; 
it  puts  an  end  to  all  question ;  '  The  decisions  of  the 
judges,  in  the  several  courts  of  justice,  are  the  prin- 
cipu  and  most  authoritative  evidence  that  can  be  given 
or  the  existence  of  such  a  custom  as  shall  form  a  part 
of  the  common  law.'  Blackstone.  A  judgement 
respects  the  guilt  or  innocence,  the  moral  excellence 
or  aefects,  of  a  person ;  '  It  is  the  greatest  folly  to 
seek  the  praise  or  approbation  <^  any  being  besides 
the  Supreme  Being ;  because  no  other  being  can  make 
a  right  judgement  of  us.'  Addison.  A  sentence 
respects  the  punishment  or  consequent  fate  of  the 
object;  <  The  guilty  man  has  an  honor  for  the 
judge,  who  with  justice  pronounces  against  him  the 
sentence  of  death  itself.  Steele.  Some  questions 
are  of  so  complicated  a  nature,  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  bring  them  to  a  decision ;  men  are  forbidden  by  the 
Christian  religion  to  be  severe  in  their  judgements  on 
one  another;  the  works  of  an  author  must  sometimes 
await  the  sentetice  of  impartial  posterity  before  their 
value  can  be  duly-appreciated. 


FINAL,  CONCLUSIVE. 

Final,  in  French  Jinal,  Latin  finalis,  from  finis 
the  end,  signifies  having  an  end;  conclusive,  as  in 
2  H 
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the  preceding  article,  signifies  shutting  up,  or  coming 
to  a  conclusion. 

Final  designates  simply  the  circumstance  of  being 
the  last ;  conchcsive  the  mode  of  finishing  or  coming 
to  the  last :  a  determination  is  Jinal  which  is  to  be 
succeeded  by  no  other ;  '  Neither  with  us  in  England 
hath  there  been  (till  very  lately)  any  final  determina- 
tion upon  the  right  of  authors  at  the  common  law/ 
Blackstone.  a  reasoning  is  conclusive  that  puts  a 
stop  to  farther  question ;  '  I  hardly  think  the  example 
of  Abraham^s  complaining,  that  unless  he  had  some 
children  of  his  body,  his  steward  Eliezer  of  Damascus 
would  be  his  heir,  is  quite  conclusive  to  show  that  he 
made  him  so  by  will.  Blackstone.  The  final  is 
arbitrary;  it  depends  upon  the  will  to  make  it  so 
or  not:  the  conclusive  is  relative;  it  depends  upon 
the  circumstances  and  the  understanding :  a  person 
^▼es  a  Jinal  answer  at  option ;  but  in  order  to 
make  an  answer  conclusive  it  must  be  satisfactory 
to  all  parties. 


CONCLUSIVE,  DECISIVE,  CONVINCING. 

Conclusive  applies  either  to  practical  or  argumenta- 
tive matters ;  decisive  to  what  is  practical  omy ;  con- 
vincing to  what  is  argumentative  only. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  conclusive  when  we  deliberate, 
and  decisive  when  we  command.  What  is  conclusive 
puts  an  end  to  all  discussion,  and  determines  the 
judgement ;  '  I  will  not  disguise  that  Dr.  Bentley, 
whose  criticism  is  so  conclusive  for  the  forgery  of  those 
tragedies  quoted  by  Plutarch,  is  of  opinion  "  Thespis 
himself  published  nothing  in  writing.  '  Cuhbeblamo. 
What  is  decisive  puts  an  end  to  all  wavering,  and  de- 
termines the  will ;  '  Is  it  not  somewhat  singular  that 
Young  preserved,  without  any  palliation,  this  preface 
(to  his  Satire  on  Women)  so  bluntly  decisive  in  favour 
of  laughing  at  the  world,  in  the  same  collection  of  his 
works  whidi  contains  the  mournful,  angry,  gloomy, 
Night  Thoughts  f  Cboft.  Negotiators  have  some- 
times an  interest  in  not  speaking  conclusively ;  com- 
manders can  never  retiun  their  authority  without 
speaking  decisively ;  conclusive  when  compared  to 
convincing  is  general ;  the  latter  is  particular :  an 
argument  is  convincing,  a  chain  of  reasoning  conclu- 
sive. There  may  be  much  that  is  convincing,  where 
there  is  nothing  conclusive :  a  proof  may  be  convincing 
of  a  particular  curcumstance;  but  conclusive  evidence 
will  bear  upon  the  main  question ;  '  That  religion 
is  essential  to  the  welfare  oi  man,  can  be  proved  by 
the  most  convincing  arguments.^  Blaib. 


at  which  one  must  stand,  or  beyond  which  one  must 
notgo. 

l%e  criterion  is  employed  only  in  matters  of  judge- 
ment ;  the  standard  is  used  in  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  Ufe.  The  former  serves  for  determining  the  cha- 
racters and  qualities  of  things ;  the  latter  for  defining 
quantity  and  measvire.  The  language  and  manners 
of  a  person  is  the  best  criterion  for  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  his  station  and  education ; 

But  have  we  then  no  law  besides  our  will. 
No  juBt  criterion  flx'd  to  good  or  ill  ? 
As  well  at  noon  we  may  obstruct  our  sight. 
Then  doubt  if  such  a  thing  exists  as  li^t. 

Jbntns. 

In  order  to  produce  a  uniformity  in  the  mercantile 
transactions  of  mankind  one  with  another,  it  is  the 
custom  of  government  to  set  up  a  certain  standard 
for  the  regmation  of  coins,  weights,  and  measures. 

The  word  standard  may  likewise  be  used  figura- 
tively in  the  same  sense.  The  Bible  is  a  standard  of 
excellence  both  in  morals  and  religion,  which  cannot 
be  too  closely  followed.  It  is  impossible  to  have  the 
same  standard  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  because  all 
our  performances  fall  short  of  perfection,  and  wiU 
admit  of  improvement ; 

Rate  not  th'  extension  of  the  human  mind. 

By  the  plebeian  ttandard  of  manldnd.    Jbntns. 


CRITERION,  STANDARD. 

Criterion,  in  Greek  xpnripm,  from  Hfha  to  judge, 
signifies  the  mark  or  rule  by  which  one  may  judge ; 
standard,  from  the  verb  to  stand,  signifies  the  point 


TO  CONFIRM,  CORROBORATE. 

Confirm,  in  French  confirmer,  Latin  confirmo, 
which  is  compounded  of  con  sad  Jirmo  or  firmus,  sig- 
nifying to  make  additionally  firm ;  corroborate,  in  , 
Latin  corroboratus,  participle  of  corroboro,  com- 
pounded of  cor  or  con  and  roboro  to  strengthen,  signi- 
fies to  add  to  the  strength. 

The  idea  of  strengthening  is  common  to  these 
terms,  but  under  different  circumstances :  confirm  is 
used  generally ;  corroborate  only  in  particmar  in- 
stances. 

What  confirms  serves  to  confirm  the  minds  of 
others :  '  There  is  an  Abyssinian  here  who  knew  Mr. 
Bruce  at  Givender.  I  nave  examined  him,  and  he 
confirms  Mr.  Bruce's  accoimt.'*  Sib  Wm.  Jones. 
What  corroborates  strengthens  one's  self;  <  The 
secrecy  of  this  conference  very  much  favors  my  con- 
jecture, that  Augustus  made  an  attempt  to  dissuade 
Tiberius  from  holding  on  the  empire ;  and  the  length 
of  time  it  took  up  corroborates  the  probability  of  that 
conjecture.'  Cumbebland.  A  testimony  may  be  con- 
firmed or  corroborated ;  but  all  doubt  is  removed  by 
a  confirmation ;  the  persuasion  is  strengthened  by  a 
corroboration :  when  the  truth  of  a  person's  assertions 
are  called  in  question,  it  is  fortunate  for  him  when 
circumstances  present  themselves  that  confirm  the 
truth  of  what  he  has  said,  or  if  he  have  respectable 
friends  to  corroborate  his  testimony. 
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TO  CONFIRM,  ESTABLISH. 

Cor^hrm,  v.  To  confirm^  corroborate;  establish, 
firom  uie  vord  stable,  signifies  to  make  stable  or  able 
to  stand. 

The  idea  of  strengthening  is  common  to  these  as 
to  the  former  terms,  trat  mm  a  different  application : 
infirm  respects  the  state  of  a  person's  mind,  and 
whatever  acts  upon  the  mind ;  establish  is  employed 
with  i^ard  to  whatever  is  external :  a  report  is  con- 
Jvrmed;  a  reputation  is  established:  a  person  is  con- 
Ifirmed  in  the  persuasion  or  belief  of  any  truth  or  cir- 
cumstance; 

Trifles,  light  as  air, 
Are  to  the  jealous,  confirmaiiom  strong. 
As  proofii  of  Holy  Writ.    Sraksfbakb. 

A  thing  is  established  in  the  public  estimation,  or  a 
principle  is  established  in  the  mind ;  *  The  silk-worm, 
after  having  spun  her  task,  lays  her  eggs  and  dies ;  but 
a  man  can  never  have  taken  in  his  full  measure  of 
knowledge,  has  not  time  to  subdue  his  passions,  or 
establish  his  soul  in  virtue,  and  come  up  to  the  per- 
fection of  his  nature,  before  he  is  hurried  off  the  stage.' 
Addison. 

The  mind  seeks  its  own  means  of  confirming  itself; 
things  are  established  either  by  time  or  authority :  no 
person  should  be  hasty  in  ^ving  credit  to  reports  that 
are  not  fully  confirmed,  nor  in  giving  support  to  mea- 
sures that  are  not  established  upon  the  surest  grounds : 
a  reciprocity  of  good  oiBces  serves  to  confirm  an 
alliance,  or  a  good  understanding  between  people  and 
nations ;  interest  or  reciprocal  affection  serves  to  esta- 
blish an  intercourse  between  individuals,  which  has, 
perhaps,  been  casually  commenced. 


UNDETERMINED,  UNSETTLED, 
UNSTEADY,  WAVERING. 

Undetermined  (v.  To  determine)  is  a  temporary 
state  of  the  mind ;  unsettled  is  commonly  more  lasting : 
we  are  undetermined  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  lire ; 
we  are  unsettled  in  matters  of  opinion :  we  may  be  un- 
determined whether  we  shall  go  or  stay ;  we  are  un- 
settled in  our  faith  or  religious  profession ;  '  Uncertain 
and  unsettled  as  Cicero  was,  tie  seems  fired  with  the 
contemplation  of  immortality.'  Pearce. 

Undetermined  and  unsettled  are  applied  to  parti- 
cular objects ;  unsteady  and  wavering  are  habits  of 
the  mind :  to  be  tmsteady  is  in  fact  to  be  habituaUy 
unsettled  in  r^rard  to  all  objects.  An  unsettled  cha- 
racter is  one  mat  has  no  settled  principles :  an  un- 
steady character  has  an  unfitness  in  himself  to  settle ; 
'  You  will  find  soberness  and  truth  in  the  proper 
teachers  of  religion,  and  much  unsteadiness  and  va- 
nity in  others.'  Eakl  Wemtwoeth.  Undetermined 
describes  one  uniform  state  of  mind,  namely,  the 
want  of  determination :  wavering  describes  a  cnange- 


sble  state,  namely,  the  state  of  determining  variously 
at  difierent  times.  Undetermined  is  always  taken  in 
an  indifferent,  wavering  mostly  in  a  bad,  sense :  we 
may  frequently  be  undetermined  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  which  does  not  present  motives  for  deter- 
mining ;  *  We  suffer  the  last  part  of  life  to  steal  from 
us  in  weak  hopes  of  some  fortuitous  occurrence  or 
drowsy  equilibrations  of  undetermined  counsel.'  John. 
SON.  A  person  is  mostly  wavering  from  a  defect  in 
his  character,  in  cases  where  he  might  determine ; 

Yet  such,  we  find,  they  are  as  can  control 

The  servile  actions  of  our  waa'ring  soul.    Prior. 

A  parent  may  with  reason  be  undet&rmined  as  to  the 
line  of  life  which  he  shall  choose  for  his  son :  men  of 
sofl  and  timid  characters  are  always  wavering  in  the 
most  trivial,  as  well  as  the  most  important  concerns  of 
life. 


CONSTANCY,  STABILITY,  STEADINESS, 
FIRMNESS. 

Constancy,  in  French  Constance,  Latin  consfanOa, 
from  constarts  and  consto,  compounded  of  con  and  sto 
to  stand  by  or  close  to  a  thing,  signifies  the  quality  of  ad- 
hering to  the  thing  that  has  been  once  chosen;  stability, 
in  French  stabUUi,  Latin  stabiUtas,  from  stabilis  and 
sto  to  stand,  ragnifies  the  abstract  quality  of  being 
able  to  stand ;  steadiness,  fi«m  steady  or  staid,  Saxon 
stetig,  high  German  stdtig,  Greek  <rrSBo(  and  vi)jbu  to 
stand,  signifies  a  capacity  for  standing;  firmness, 
signifies  tne  abstract  quality  of  firm. 

Constancy  respects  the  affections ;  stability  the  opi- 
nions ;  steadiness  the  action  or  the  motives  of  action ; 
firmness  the  purpose  or  resolution. 

*  Constancy  prevents  from  changing,  and  furnishes 
the  mind  with  resources  against  wearmess  or  disgust 
of  the  same  object ;  it  preserves  and  supports  an  at- 
tachment under  every  change  of  circumstances; 
<  Without  constancy  there  is  neither  love,  friendship, 
nor  virtue  in  the  world.'  Addison.  Stability  prevents 
from  varying,  it  bears  up  the  mind  against  the  move- 
ments or  levity  or  curiosity,  which  a  diversity  of  ob- 
jects might  produce ;  '  With  God  there  is  no  varia- 
bleness, with  man  there  is  no  stability.  Virtue  and 
vice  divide  the  empire  of  his  mind,  and  wisdom  and 
folly  alternately  rule  him.'  Blais.  Steadiness  pre- 
vents from  deviating ;  it  enables  the  mind  to  bear  up 
against  the  influence  of  humor,  which  temperament 
or  outward  circumstances  might  produce ;  it  fixes  on 
one  course  and  keeps  to  it ;  <  A  manly  steadiness  of 
conduct  is  the  object  we  are  always  to  keep  in  view.' 
Blais.  Firmness  prevents  from  yielding;  it  gives 
the  mind  strength  agunst  all  the  attacks  to  which  it 
may  be  exposed ;  it  makes  a  resistance,  and  comes  off 
triumphant ;  '  A  corrupted  and  guilty  man  can  possess 
no  true  firmness  of  heart'  Blais. 

Constancy,  among  lovers  and  friends,  is  the  favorite 
theme  of  poets ;  the  woiid  has,  however,  afforded  but 


•  Girard :  "  Stability,  Constance,  fermetd." 
2h2 
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few  originak  ftom  which  liaey  could  copy  their  pic< 
tures :  they  hare  mostly  described  what  is  desirable 
TBther  than  what  is  real.  Stability  of  character  is 
essential  for  those  who  are  to  command ;  for  how  can 
diey  govern  others  who  cannot  govern  their  own 
thoughts  ?  Steadiness  of  deportment  is  a  great  recom- 
mencklion  to  diose  who  have  to  obey :  how  can  any 
one  perform  his  part  well  who  suffers  himself  to  l>e 
perpetually  interrupted  ?  Firmness  of  character  is 
indispensable  in  the  support  of  principles :  there  are 
many  occasions,  in  which  this  part  of  a  man^s  character 
is  likely  to  be  put  to  a  severe  test. 

Constancy  is  opposed  to  fickleness;  stability  to 
changeableness ;  steadiness  to  fiightiness ;  firmness  to 
pliancy. 


FIRM,  FIXED,  SOLID,  STABLE. 

Firm,  in  French /(fnn«,  Latin /{rmu«,  comes  from 
fero  to  bear,  signifying  Uie  quality  of  bearing,  up- 
holding, or  keeping ;  fioed  denotes  the  state  of  being 
juoed ;  solid,  in  Latin  soUdtts,  comes  from  solum  the 
ground,  which  is  the  most  solid  thii^  existing ;  stable, 
in  Latin  stabUis,  from  sto,  signifies  the  quality  of 
being  able  to  stand. 

That  is  firm  which  is  not  easily  shaken ;  that  is 
fixced  which  is  fastened  to  something  else,  and  not 
easily  torn ;  that  is  solid  which  is  able  to  bear,  and 
does  not  easily  give  way ;  that  is  stable  which  is  able 
to  make  a  stand  against  resistance,  or  the  effects  of 
time.  A  pillar  which  is  firm  on  its  base,  fi^ved  to  a 
wall  made  of  solid  oak,  is  likely  to  be  stable.  A  man 
stands /2r»»  in  battle  who  does  not  flinch  from  the  at- 
tack :  ne  is  fiaxd  to  a  spot  by  the  order  of  his  com- 
mander. An  army  affirm  men  form  a  soUd  mass,  and 
by  their  heroism  may  deserve  the  most  stable  monu- 
ment that  can  be  erected ; 

In  one  firm  orb  the  bands  were  rang'd  around, 

A  cloud  of  heroes  blacken'd  all  the  ground.    Pofe. 


Unmov'd  and  silent,  the  whole  war  they  wait. 
Serenely  dreadful,  and  as^'d  as  fate.    Pops. 


In 


the  moral  sense,  firmness  respects  the  pur- 
pose, or  such  actions  as  depend  on  the  purpose ; 
fixed  is  used  either  for  the  mind,  or  for  outward  cir- 
cumstances; soiid  IB  applicable  to  things  in  generaj, 
in  an  absolute  sense ;  stable  is  applicable  to  things  in  a 
relative  sense.  Decrees  are  more  or  less  firm,  accord- 
ing to  the  source  from  which  they  spring ;  none  are 
firm,  compared  with  those  which  arise  from  die  will 
of  the  Almighty ; 

The  man  that's  resolute  and  just. 

Firm  to  his  principles  and  trus^ 

Nor  hopes  nor  fears  can  blind.    Walsh. 

Laws  are  fijsed  in  proportion  as  they  are  connected 
with  a  constitution  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  innovate ; 
'  One  loyes.yiived  laws,  and  the  other  arbitrary  power/ 
Temple.  That  which  is  solid  is  so  of  its  own  nature, 
but  does  not  admit  of  degrees:  a  solid  reason  has 


within  itself  an  mdependent  property^  which  cannot 
be  increased  or  diminished ; 

But  these  fantastic  errors  of  our  dream 
Lead  us  to  *olid  wrong.    Cowlbt. 

That  which  is  stable  is  so  by  comparison  with  that 
which  is  of  less  duration ;  the  cnaracters  of  some  men 
are  more  stable  than  those  of  others ;  youth  will  not 
have  so  stable  a  character  as  manhood ;  <  The  pros- 

S)rity  of  no  man  on  earth  is  stable  and  assured.' 
LAIB. 

A  friendship  is  firm  when  it  does  not  depend  upon^ 
the  opinion  of  others :  it  is  fiated  when  the  choice  is 
made  and  grounded  in  the  mind ;  it  is  solid  when  it 
rests  on  the  only  soHd  basis  of  accordancy  in  virtue 
and  religion ;  it  is  stable  when  it  is  not  liable  to  de- 
crease or  die  away  with  time. 


HARD,  FIRM,  SOLID. 


The  close  adherence  of  the  component  parts  of  s 
body  constitutes  hardness.  The  close  adherence  -of 
different  bodies  to  each  other  constitutes  )Srmne«>  (o. 
Fixed).  That  is  hard  which  will  not  yielA  to  a  closer 
compression ;  that  is^rm  which  will  not  yield  so  as  to 
produce  a  separation.  Ice  is  hard,  as  far  as  it  re- 
spects itself,  when  it  resists  every  pressure;  it  is 
firm,  with  regard  to  the  water  which  it  covers,  when 
it  is  so  closely  bound  as  to  resist  every  weight  without 
breaking. 

Hard  and  solid  respect  the  internal  constitution  of 
bodies,  and  the  adherence  of  the  component  parts; 
but  hard  denotes  a  much  closer  degree  of  adherence 
than  solid :  the  hard  is  opposed  to  the  sofr ;  the  s<^id 
to  the  fliud :  every  hard  body  is  by  nature  solid ;  al- 
though every  solid  body  is  not  hard.  Wood  is  always 
a  solid  body,  but  it  is  sometimes  hard,  and  sometimes 
soft ;  water,  when  congealed,  is  a  solid  body,  and  ad- 
mits of  different  degrees  of  hardness. 

In  the  improper  application,  hardness  is  allied  to 
insensibility :  firmness  to  fixedness ;  solidity  to  sub- 
stantiality :  a  hard  man  is  not  to  be  acted  upon  by 
any  tender  motives ;  a  firm  man  is  not  to  be  turned 
fix)m  his  purpose ;  a  solid  man  holds  no  purposes  that 
are  not  well  founded.  A  man  is  hardened  in  that 
which  is  bad,  by  being  made  insensible  to  that  which 
is  good :  a  man  is  confirmed  in  any  thing  good  or  bad, 
by  being  rendered  less  disposed  to  lay  it  aside ;  his 
mind  is  consolidated  by  acquiring  fi^sh  motives  for 
action. 


TO  FIX,  FASTEN,  STICK. 

Fix,  V.  To  fix,  settle;  fasten  is  to  make  fast^ 
stick  is  to  make  to  stick. 

Fix  is  a  generic  term ;  fasten  and  stick  are  but 
modes  affixing :  we  fix  whatever  we  make  to  remaia 
in  a  given  situation ;  we  fasten  if  we^  it  firmly :  we 
stick  when  we  fix  a  thing  by  means  of  sticking.    A 
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post  w^ved  in  the  gronnd;  it  iB  fastened  to  a  wall  by 
s  luil ;  it  is  stuck  to  another  bond  by  means  of  glue. 
Shelves  siejlxed :  a  horse  is  fastened  to  a  gate :  oills 
are  stuck  up.  What  is  ^ed  may  be  removed  in 
vaiious  ways ; 

On  mules  and  dogs  the  infection  first  began. 
And  last  tlie  vengeful  arrows  Jix'd  in  man.    Pors. 

What  ia  fastened  is  removed  by  main  force ; 


As  the  bold  hound  that  gives  the  lion  chace. 
With  beating  bosom,  and  with  eager  pace. 
Hangs  on  his  haunch,  or  fcuteiu  on  his  heels. 
Guards  as  he  turns,  and  circles  as  he  wheels. 


Pope., 


What  is  stuck  must  be  separated  by  contrivance ; 

Some  Bnes  more  moving  than  the  rest, 

jStedt;  to  the  point  that  pierc'd  ho- breast    Swirv. 


TO  FIX,  SETTLE,  ESTABLISH. 

To  ^,  in  Latin  fixum,  perfect  of  Jigo,  and  in 
Greek  «iiyi»,  si^niBes  simply  to  make  to  keep  its  place ; 
aettlcy  which  is  a  frequentative  of  set^  siraiines  to 
maka  to  sit  or  be  at  rest ;  establish^  from  the  Latin 
stabilisy  fflgnifiea  to  make  stable  or  keep  its  ground. 

Fia)  is  uxe  general  and  indefinite  term ;  to  settle 
and  establish  are  to  ^  strongly.  Fix  and  settle  are 
^mUed  either  to  material  or  spiritual  objects,  establish 
only  to  moral  objects.  A  post  may  be  ^ed  in  the 
ground  in  any  manner,  but  it  requires  time  for  it  to 
settle; 

Hell  heard  the  insufierable  noise,  hell  saw 
Heaven  running  from  heav'n,  and  would  have  fled 
AfiHghted,  but  that  fate  had^'i  too  deep 
Her  dark  foundations.    Milton. 

Warm'd  in  the  brdn  the  brazen  weapon  lies. 
And  shades  eternal  leUle  o'er  his  eyes.    Pors. 

A  person  may  either  Juv  himself,  settle  himself,  or 
estwdish  himself:  the  first  case  refers  simply  to  his 
taking  up  his  abode,  or  choosing  a  certain  spot ;  the 
second  refers  to  his  permanency  of  stay;  and  the 
third  to  the  business  woich  he  raises  or  renders  per- 
manent. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  these  words  in 
thdr  farther  application  to  the  conduct  of  men.  We 
may  Jix  one  or  many  points,  important  or  unimportant, 
it  is  a  mere  act  of  the  will ;  we  settle  many  points  of 
importance ;  it  is  an  act  of  deliberation :  thus  we^ai 
the  day  and  hour  of  doing  a  thing;  we  settle  the 
affiurs  of  our  family ; 

While  wavering  councils  thus  his  mind  engage. 
Fluctuates  in  doubtful  thought  the  Pylian  sage. 
To  join  the  host  or  to  the  gen'ral  haste. 
Debating  long,  ixejixet  on  the  last.    Pofe. 


Justice  submitted  to  what  Abra  pleas'd. 

Her  will  alone  could  tettle  or  revoke. 

And  law  yiaa  fixed  by  what  she  latest  spoke. 


Paioa. 


a  busmess  for  his  child,  or  he  settles  the  mairiage  con- 
tract with  another  parent  To  fix  and  settle  are  per- 
sonal acts,  and  the  objects  are  mostiy  of  a  private 
nature ;  but  to  establish  is  an  indirect  action,  and  the 
object  mostly  of  a  public  nature :  thus  we  Jlv  our 
opmions ;  we  settle  our  minds ;  or  we  are  instrumental 
in  establishing  laws,  institutions,  and  the  like.  It  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  anv  one  should  renuun  un- 
settled in  his  faith ;  and  still  more  so,  that  the  best 
form  of  faith  is  not  tmiversally  established ;  *  A  pam- 
phlet that  talks  of  slavery,  France,  an^  the  pretender ; 
they  desire  no  more ;  it  will  settle  the  wavering  and 
coninrm  the  doubtful.'  Swift.  '  I  would  establish 
but  one  general  rule  to  be  observed  in  all  conversation, 
which  is  this,  that  men  should  not  talk  to  please 
themselves,  bot  those  that  hear  them.'  Steele. 


So  likewise  to^  is  properly  the  act  of  one ;  to  settle 
may  be  the  joint  act  of  many :  thus  a  patent^/Sfvet  on 


TO  FIX,  DETERMINE,  SETTLE,  LIMIT. 

ToJIb,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  is  here  the  ge- 
neral term ;  to  determine^  v.  To  decide ;  to  settle, 
V,  To  fix ;  to  limiti  v.  To  bound ;  are  here  modes 
cX  jiooing.  They  all  denote  the  acts  of  conscious 
agents,  but  difPer  in  the  object  and  circumstances  of 
the  action  :  we  \d.vj  fix  any  object  by  any  means,  and 
to  any  point,  we  m&yfix  matmal  objects  or  spiritual 
objects,  we  may  either  ,/£v  by  means  of  our  senses,  <» 
our  thoughts ;  but  we  can  determine  only  by  means 
of  our  thoughts.  To  fix,  in  distinction  from  the  rest, 
is  said  in  regard  to  a  single  point  or  a  line  ;  but  to 
determine  is  always  said  of  one  or  more  points,  or  a 
whole :  we  fix  where  a  thing  shall  b^in ;  but  we  de- 
termine where  it  shall  b^rin,  and  whete  it  shall  end, 
which  way,  and  how  far  it  shall  go,  and  the  like : 
thus,  we  m»yfiv  our  eye  upon  a  star,  or  we  fix  our 
minds  upon  a  particular  branch  of  astronomy ;  <  In  a 
rotund,  whether  it  be  a  building  or  a  plantation,  you 
can  no  where  fix  a  boundary.  Bvrke.  We  deter- 
mine the  distance  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  bodies,  and  the  like,  upon  philoso- 
phical principles.  So  in  morals  we  m&y  fix  our  minds 
on  an  object ;  but  we  determine  the  mode  of  accom- 
plishing it ;  '  Your  first  care  must  be  to  acquire  the 
power  o(  fixing  your  thoughts.'  Blais.  *  More  par- 
ticularly to  determine  the  proper  season  for  grammar, 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  made  a  study,  out  as  an 
introduction  to  rhetoric'  Locke. 

Determine  is  to  settle  as  a  means  to  the  end ;  we 
commonly  determine  all  subordinate  matters,  in  order 
to  settle  a  matter  finally :  thus,  the  determination  of 
a  single  cause  will  serve  to  settie  all  other  differences. 
<  One  had  better  settle  on  a  way  of  life  that  is  not  the 
very  best  we  might  have  chosen,  than  grow  old  with- 
out determining  our  choice.'  Addison.  The  determi- 
nation respects  the  act  of  the  individual  vho  fixes 
certain  points  «id  brings  them  to  a  term ;  the  settle- 
ment respects  simply  the  conclusion  of  the  afiair,  or 
the  termination  of  all  dispute  and  question ;  '  Religion 
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settles  the  pretenaons  and  otherwise  interfering  in- 
terests of  mortal  men.^  Addison. 

How  can  we  bind  or  limit  his  decree 

By  what  our  ear  has  heard  or  eye  may  see?  Paioa* 

To  determine  and  limit  both  signify  to^  boundiu 
ries ;  but  the  former  respects,  for  the  most  part,  such 
boundaries  or  terms  as  are  formed  by  the  nature  of 
things ;  *  No  sooner  have  they  climbed  that  hill, 
which  thus  determines  their  yiew  at  «  distance,  but  a 
new  prospect  is  opened.'  Atteebvbt. 

No  mystic  dreams  could  make  their  fiites  appear. 
Though  now  determin'd  by  Tydides"  spear.    Pope. 

Limit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  act  of  a  conscious 
agent  employed  upon  visible  objects,  and  the  process 
of  the  action  itself  is  rendered  visible,  as  when  we 
limit  a  price,  or  limit  our  time,  &c. 


TO  COMPOSE,  SETTLE. 

Compose,  in  Latin  composui,  perfect  of  compono 
to  put  ti^ether,  signifies  to  put  in  due  order ;  in  which 
sense  it  is  allied  to  settle. 

We  compose  that  which  has  been  disjointed  and 
separated,  by  bringing  it  together  agidn;  we  settle 
that  which  has  been  disturbed  and  put  in  motion,  by 
making  it  rest :  we  compose  the  thoughts  which  have 
been  deranged  and  thrown  into  confusion  ; 

Thy  presence  did  each  doubtful  heart  compote. 

And  factions  wonder'd  that  they  once  arose.   Tickbll. 

We  settle  the  mind  which  has  been  fluctuating  and 
distracted  by  contending  desires ; 

Perhaps  my  reason  may  but  ill  defend 

My  settled  Mtb,  my  mind  with  age  impdr'd. 

Shxnstonb. 

The  mind  must  be  composed  before  we  can  think  justly; 
it  must  be  settled  before  we  can  act  consistently. 

We  compose  the  differences  of  others :  we  settle  our 
own  differences  with  others :  it  is  diflicult  to  compose 
the  quarrels  of  angry  opponents,  or  to  settle  ihe  dis- 
putes of  obstinate  partisans. 


COMPOSED,  SEDATE. 

Composed  expresses  the  state  of  being  composed  (v. 
To  compose)  ;  sedate,  in  Latin  sedatus,  participle  of 
sedo  to  settle,  ragnifies  the  quality  of  bong  settled. 

Composed  respects  the  air  and  looks  externally,  and 
the  spirits  internally ;  sedate  relates  to  the  deportment 
or  carriage  externally,  and  the  fixedness  of  the  pur- 
pose internally :  composed  is  opposed  to  ruffled  or  hur- 
ried, sedate  to  buoyant  or  volatile. 

Composure  is  a  particular  state  of  the  mind ;  sedate- 
ness  is  an  habitual  frame  of  mind ;  a  part  of  the  cha- 
ncter :  a  composed  mien  is  very  becoming  in  the  sea- 


son <^  devotion ;  '  Upon  her  nearer  approach  to  Her- 
cules she  stepped  before  the  other  lady,  who  came  for- 
ward with  a  regular  composed  carriage.'  Addison.  A 
sedate  carriage  is  becoming  in  youth  who  are  engaged 
in  serious  concerns ; 

Jjet  me  associate  with  the  setious  night. 

And  contemplation,  her  *ed(Ue  compeer.    Thomson. 


TO  ASK,  OR  ASK  FOR,  CLAIM,  DEMAND. 

To  ask,  is  here  taken  for  something  more  than  s 
simple  expression  of  wishes,  as  denoted  in  the 
article  tmder  To  ask,  beg ;  claim,  in  Latin  clamo  to 
cry  after,  signifies  to  express  an  imperious  wish  for ; 
demand,  in  French  detnander,  Latm  demando,  com- 
poimded  of  de  and  mando,  signifies  to  call  for  im- 
peratively. 

Ask,  m  the  sense  of  beg,  is  confined  to  the  ex- 
pression of  wishes  on  the  part  of  the  asker,  without 
mvolving  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  person 
asked;  all  granted  in  this  case  is  voluntary,  or  com- 
plied with  as  a  favor :  but  a^k  for  in  the  sense  here 
taken  is  involuntary,  and  sprim^  from  the  forms  and 
distinctions  of  society.  Ask  is  here,  as  before,  generic 
or  specific;  clmm  and  demand  are  specific:  in  its 
specific  sense  it  conveys  a  less  peremptory  sense  than 
either  daim  or  demand.  To  ask  for  denotes  simply 
the  expressed  wish  to  have  what  is  considered  as  due; 

Virtue,  with  them,  is  only  to  abstain 

From  all  that  nature  askt,  and  covet  pain.    Jentns. 

To  daim  is  to  assert  a  right,  or  to  make  it  known ; 

My  country  claims  me  all,  claims  ev'ry  passion. 

Makttk. 

To  demand  is  to  insist  on  having  without  the  liberty 
of  a  refusal ; 

Even  mountains,  vales. 

And  forests,  seem  impatient  to  demand 

The  promis'd  sweetness.    Thomson. 

Asking  respects  obligation  in  general,  great  or  small; 
claim  respects  obligations  of  importance.  Asking  for 
supposes  a  right,  not  questionable ;  claim  supposes  a 
right  hitherto  unacknowledged ;  demand  supposes 
either  a  disputed  right,  or  the  absence  of  aU  right,  and 
the  simple  determination  to  have :  a  tradesman  asks 
for  what  is  owing  to  him  as  circumstances  may  require; 
a  person  claims  the  property  he  has  lost ;  people  are 
sometimes  pleased  to  make  demands,  the  legality  of 
which  cannot  be  proved.  What  is  lent  must  bie  asked 
for  when  it  is  wanted ;  whatever  has  been  lost  and  is 
found  must  be  recovered  by  a  claim;  whatever  a 
selfish  person  wants,  he  strives  to  obtain  by  a  demand, 
whether  just  or  ui^just. 


TO  DEMAND,  REQUIRE. 

To  demand,  is  here  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  in 
the  preceding  article ;  require,  in  Latin  requiro,  com- 
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pounded  of  re  and  qucero,  signifies  to  seek  for  or  to 
seek  to  get  back. 

We  demand  that  which  is  owing  and  ought  to  be 

E'ven ;  we  require  that  which  we  wish  and  expect  to 
kve  done.  A  demand  is  more  positive  than  a  requi- 
tition  i  the  former  admits  of  no  question ;  the  latter 
is  liable  to  be  both  quesdoned  and  refused :  the  creditor 
makes  a  demand  on  the  debtor ;  the  master  requires 
s  certain  portion  of  duty  from  his  serrant :  it  is  unjust 
to  demand  of  a  person  what  he  has  no  right  to  give ; 

Hear,  all  ye  Trcnans  t  all  ye  Gredan  bands. 
What  Paris,  auuor  of  the  war,  demand*.    Pops. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  require  of  a  person  what  it  is 
not  in  his  power  to  do ; 

Now,  by  my  sov'reign  and  his  fate  I  swear, 
Benown'd  for  iaith  in  peace,  and  force  in  war. 
Oft  our  alliance  other  lands  desir'd. 
And  what  we  seek  of  you  of  us  requir'd.    Dxtsbn. 

A  thing  is  commonly  demanded  in  express  words ; 
it  is  required  by  implication  :  a  person  demands  ad- 
mittance when  it  is  not  voluntarily  granted ;  he  requires 
respectful  deportment  from  those  who  are  subordinate 
to  him. 

.  In  th^  figimttive  application  the  same  sense  is  pre- 
served :  things  of  urgency  and  moment  demand  im- 
mediate attention ;  '  Surely  the  retrospect  of  life  and 
the  extirpation  of  lusts  and  appetites  deeply  rooted 
and  widely  spread  may  be  allowed  to  demand  some 
secession  from  business  and  folly .''  Johnson.  Difficult 
matters  require  a  steady  attention ; 

Oh  then  how  hlind  to  all  that  truth  requiret, 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  part  aspires. 

Goldsmith. 


RIGHT,  CLAIM,  PRIVILEGE. 

Right  signifies  in  this  sense  what  it  is  right  for  one 
to  possess,  which  is  in  fact  a  word  of  large  meaning : 
for  once  the  right  and  the  wrong  depend  upon  inde- 
terminable questions,  the  right  of  having  is  equally 
indeterminable  in  some  cases  with  every  other  species 
of  right.  A  claim  (».  To  ask  for)  is  a  species  of 
right  to  have  that  which  is  in  the  hands  of  another ; 
the  right  to  ask  another  for  it.  The  privilege  is  a 
qiedes  of  right  peculiar  to  particular  individuab  or 
bodies. 

Right,  in  its  full  sense,  is  altogether  an  abstract 
thing  wMch  is  independent  of  human  laws  and  regu- 
lations ;  claims  and  privileges  are  altogether  connected 
with  the  establishments  of  civil  society. 

Liberty,  in  the  general  sense,  is  an  unalienable  right 
which  belongs  to  man  as  a  rational  and  responsible 
agent ;  it  is  not  a  daim,  for  it  is  set  above  all  question 
and  all  condition ;  nor  is  it  a  privilege,  for  it  cannot 
be  exclusively  granted  to  one  being,  nor  uncondition- 
ally be  taken  away  from  another. 

Between  the  right  and  the  power  there  is  often  as 
wide  a  distinction  as  between  truth  and  falsehood ;  we 
have  often  a  right  to  do  that -which  wc  have  no  power 


to  do,  and  the  power  to  do  that  which  we  have  no 
right  to  do;  slaves  have  a  right  to  the  freedom  which  is 
enjoyed  by  all  other  creatures  of  the  same  species  with 
themselves,  but  they  have  not  the  power  to  use  this 
freedom  as  others  do.     In  England  men  have  the 

Eower  of  thinking  for  themselves  as  they  please ;  but 
y  the  abuse  which  they  make  of  this  power,  we  see 
that  in  maQy  cases  they  have  not  the  right,  unless  we 
admit  the  contradiction  that  men  have  a  right  to  do 
what  is  wrong ;  they  have  the  power  therefore  of  exer- 
cising this  right  only,  becaiise  no  other  person  has  the 
legal  riglU  of  controlling  them ; 


In  ev'ry  street  a  dty  bard 
Rules,  like  an  alderman,  his  ward : 
His  undisputed  rights  extend 
Through  all  the  Iwe  from  end  to  end. 


SwiPT. 


We  have  often  a  claim  to  a  thing,  which  is  not  in  our 
power  to  substantiate ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  claims 
are  set  up  in  cases  which  are  totally  unfounded  on  any 
right; 

VThence  is  this  pow'r,  this  fondness  of  all  arts. 
Serving,  adorning  life  through  all  its  parts ; 
Which  names  impos'd,  by  letters  mark'd  those  names. 
Adjusted  properly  by  legal  clainu  ?    JE^YKS. 

Privileges  are  rights  granted  to  individuals,  depending 
either  upon  the  will  of  the  grantor,  or  the  circum- 
stances of  the  receiver,  or  both ;  privileges  are  there- 
fore partial  rights  transferable  at  the  discretion  of 
persons  individually  or  collectively ; 

A  thousand  bards  thy  rights  disown. 

And  with  rebellious  arm  pretend. 

An  equal  privilege  to  descend.    Swift. 


PRIVILEGE,   PREROGATIVE, 
EXEMPTION,  IMMUNITY. 

Privilege,  in  Latin  privilegium,  compounded  of 
privus  and  lex,  signifies  a  law  made  in  favor  of  any  in- 
dividual or  set  of  individuals ;  prerogative,  comes  from 
the  Latin  prcerogativi,  so  called  from  prce  and  rogo  to 
ask,  because  certain  Roman  tribes  so  called  were  first 
asked  whom  they  would  have  to  be  consuls :  hence 
applied  in  our  language  to  the  right  of  determinii^  or 
choosing  first  in  many  particulars;  exemption,  from 
the  verb  to  exempt,  and  immunity,  from  the  Latin 
immunis  free,  are  both  employed  for  the  object  from 
which  one  is  exempt  or  free. 

Privilege  and  prerogative  consist  of  positive  advan- 
tages ;  exemption  and  immunity  of  those  which  are 
negative  :  by  the  former  we  obtain  an  actual  good,  by 
the  latter  the  removal  of  an  evil. 

Privilege,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  comprehends . 
all  the  rest:  for  every  prerogative,  exemption,  and 
immunity,  are  privileges,  inasmuch  as  they  rest  upon 
certain  laws  or  customs,  which  are  made  for  the  benefit 
of  certain  individuals  ;  but  in  the  restricted  sense  the 
privilege  is  used  only  for  the  subordinate  parts  of 
society,  and  the  prerogative  for  the  superior  orders ; 
as  they  respect  the  public,  privileges  belong  to  or  are 
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granted  to  the  subject;  prerogative«  beltmg  to  tbe 
crown.  It  is  the  privilege  of  a  member  of  pariiament 
to  escape  arrest  for  debt ;  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  to  be  irresponsible  for  the  conduct  of  its  minis* 
ters :  as  respects  private  cases  it  is  the  privilege  of 
females  to  have  the  best  phices  assigned  to  them ;  it  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  male  to  addifess  the  female. 

PrivUeget  are  applied  to  every  oWect  which  it  is 
desirable  to  have ;  'As  the  aged  depart  from  the 
dignity,  so  they  forfeit  the  privileges,  of  grey  hairs.' 
Blaib.  Prerogative  is  confined  to  the  case  of  making 
one's  election,  or  exercising  any  special  power ;  '  By 
the  worst  of  usurpations,  an  usurpation  on  the  pre- 
rogativea  of  nature,  you  attempt  to  force  taylors  and 
carpenters  into  the  state.'  Bubke.  Exemption  is 
applicable  to  cases  in  which  one  is  exempted  from  any 
tnoute,  or  payment ;  '  Neither  nobility  nor  clergy  (in 
France)  enjoyed  any  exemption  from  the  duty  on 
consumable  commodities.'  Bubke.  Immunity,  from 
.the  Latin  munus  an  office,  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
cases  in  which  one  is  freed  from  a  service :  but  it  is 
figuratively  applied  to  a  pnvileged  freedom  from  any 
tmng  painful ;  '  You  claim  an  immunity  from  evil 
which  belongs  not  to  the  lot  of  man.'  Blaib.  All 
chartered  towns  or  corporations  have  privileges,  ex- 
emptions, and  immunities :  it  is  the  privilege  of  the 
city  of  London  to  shut  its  gates  against  the  king. 


PRETENSION,  CLAIM. 

Pretension  («.  To  affect)  and  claim  (v.  To  ask  for) 
both  signify  an  assertion  of  rights,  but  they  differ  in 
the  nature  of  the  rights.  The  first -refers  only  to  the 
rights  which  are  calculated  as  such  by  an  individual ; 
the  latter  to  those  which  exist  independently  of  his  sup- 
position :  there  cannot  therefore  be  a  pretension  with- 
out one  to  pretend,  but  there  may  be  a  claim  without 
any  immediate  claimant :  thus  we  say  a  person  rests 
his  pretension  to  the  crown  upon  the  groimd  of  being 
descended  from  the  former  king ;  in  hereditary  monar- 
chies there  is  no  one  who  has  any  claim  to  the  crown 
except  the  next  heir  in  succession.  The  pretension  is 
commonly  built  upon  one's  personal  merits,  or  the 
views  of  one's  own  merits ; 

But  if  to  unjust  things  thou  dost  pretend. 

Ere  they  begin,  let  thy  pretentiont  end.    Denram. 

The  claim  rests  upon  the  laws  of  civil  society ;  '  Will 
he  not  therefore  of  the  two  evils  choose  the  least,  by 
submitting  to  a  master,  who  hath  no  immediate  claim 
upon  him,  rather  than  to  another,  who  hath  already 
revived  several  claims  upon  him  ? '  Swift.  A  person 
makes  high  pretensions  who  estimates  his  merits  and 
consequent  deserts  at  a  high  rate ;  he  judges  of  his 
claims  according  as  they  are  supported  by  the  laws  of 
his  country  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case :  the  pre- 
tension wnen  denied  can  never  be  proved;  the  claim, 
when  proved,  can  always  be  enforced.  One  is  in 
general  willing  to  dispute  the  pretensions  of  men  who 
make  themselves  judges  in  their  own  cause ;  but  one 


is  not  unwilling  to  listen  to  any  claims  which  are 
modestly  prefertied.  Those  who  make  a  prttension  to 
the  greatest  learning  are  commonly  men  of  shallow 
information ;  *  It  is  often  charged  upon  writers,  that 
with  aU  th&t  pretensions  to  genius  and  discoveries, 
they  do  little  more  than  copy  one  another.'  Johnson. 
Those  who  have  the  most  substantial  claims  to  the 
gratitude  and  respect  of  mankind  are  commonly  found 
to  be  men  of  the  fewest  pretensions ; 

Poets  have  undoubted  right  to  claim, 

If  not  the  greatest,  the  most  lasting  name. 

COKOBXVE. 


PRETENCE,  PRETENSION,  PRETEXT,, 
EXCUSE. 

Pretence  comes  firom  pretend  (v.  To  affect)  in  the 
sense  of  setting  forth  any  thing  independent  of  our- 
selves. Pretension  comes  from  the  same  verb  in  the 
sense  of  setting  forth  any  thing  that  depends  upon 
ourselves.  The  pretence  is  commonly  a  misrepre- 
sentation ;  the  pretension  is  frequently  a  miscalcula- 
tion :  the  pretence  is  set  forth  to  con(^  what  is  bad 
in  one's  self;  the  pretension  is  set  forth  to  display 
what  is  good :  the  former  betrays  one's  falsehood,  the 
latter  one's  conceit  or  self-importance ;  the  former  can 
never  be  employed  in  a  good  sense,  the  latter  may 
sometimes  be  employed  in  an  indifferent  sense :  a  man 
of  bad  character  may  make  a  pretence  of  reli^on  by 
adopting  an  outward  profession ; 

Ovid  had  wara'd  her  to  beware 

Of  strolling  gods,  whose  usual  trade  is, 

Under  prttence  ai  taking  ak, 

To  pick  up  sublunary  ladies.    Swift. 

Men  of  the  least  merit  often  make  the  highest  pre- 
tensions; 

Each  thinks  his  own  the  heat  pretention.    Gay. 

The  pretence  and  pretext  alike  consist  of  what  is 
unreal ;  but  the  former  u  not  so  great  a  violation  of 
truth  as  the  latter :  the  pretence  may  consist  of  truth 
and  falsehood  blended ;  the  pretext,  fit>m  prcetego  to 
doke  or  cover  over,  consists  altogether  of  falsehood  : 
the  pretence  may  sometimes  serve  only  to  conceal  or 
palliate  a  fault ;  the  pretext  serves  to  nide  something 
seriously  culpable  or  wicked :  a  child  may  make  indis- 
position a  pretence  for  idleness ; 

Let  not  the  Trojans,  with  a  feigned  pretence, 

Of  profier'd  peace,  delude  the  Latian  prince.  Drysek. 

A  thief  makes  his  acquaintance  with  the  servants  a 
pretext  for  getting  admittance  into  houses ;  '  Justify- 
ing perfidy  and  murder  for  publick  benefit,  publicfc 
benefit  would  soon  become  the  pretext,  and  perfidy 
and  murder  the  end.'  Bubke. 

The  presence  and  excuse  (v.  To  apologisse)  are  both 
set  forth  to  justify  one's  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  others ; 
but  the  pretence  always  conceals  something  more  or 
less  culpable,  and  by  a  greater  or  less  violation  of 
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truth ;  the  aectue  mxv  sometimes  justify  that  which 
is  justifiable,  and  witn  strict  regard  to  truth.  To 
oblige  one's  self  imder  the  pretence  of  obliging  another, 
is  a  despicable  trick ;  '  I  should  hare  dressed  the 
whole  with  greater  care ;  but  I  had  little  time,  which 
I  am  sure  you  know  to  be  more  than  pretence.''  Wake. 
lUness  is  an  allowable  ewctue  to  justify  any  omission 
in  business; 

Nothiog  but  lore  this  patience  could  produce. 
And  I  allow  your  rage  that  kind  excuse.    Dbtdbk. 

Although  the  excuse  for  the  most  part  supposes  what 
is  groxmdless,  yet  it  is  moreover  distmguish^  from  the 

fretence,  that  it  never  implies  an  intentional  false- 
ood ;  '  The  last  refuge  of  a  guilty  person  is  to  take 
shelter  under  an  excuse.''  South. 


TO  AFFECT,*  PRETEND  TO. 

Affict  is  here  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing ardcle ;  pretend,  in  Latin  prcetendo,  that  is, 
prce  and  tendo,  signifies  to  hold  or  stretch  one  thing 
before  another  by  way  of  a  blind. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  only  in  the  bad  sense 
of  setting  forth  to  others  what  is  not  real :  we  affect 
by  putting  on  a  false  aii ;  we  pretend  by  makmg  a 
false  declaration.  Art  is  employed  in  ejecting ;  as- 
surance and  self-complacency  in  pretending.  A  per- 
son affects  not  to  hear  what  it  is  convenient  for  nim 
not  to  answer ;  he  pretends  to  have  foi^otten  what  it 
is  convenient  for  mm  not  to  recollect.  One  affects 
die  manners  of  a  gentleman,  and  pretends  to  gentility 
of  birth.  One  effects  the  character  and  habits  of  a 
scholar ;  one  pretends  to  learning. 

To  o^ec^  the  qualities  which  we  have  not  spoils 
those  wmch  we  have ; 

Self  quite  put  off,  affects  with  too  much  art 
To  put  on  Woodward  in  each  mangled  part 

Chukchill. 

To  pretend  to  attainments  which  we  have  not  made, 
obliges  us  to  have  recourse  to  falsehoods  in  order  to 
escape  detection ;  '  There  is  something  so  natively 
great  and  good  in  a  person  that  is  truly  devout,  that 
an  awkward  man  may  as  well  pretend  to  be  genteel  as 
an  hypocrite  to  be  pious.'    Steele. 


Affectation  springs  from  the  desbe  of  appearing 
better  than  we  really  are ;  assumption  from  the  think- 
ing ourselves  better  than  we  "really  are.  We  affect 
the  virtues  which  we  have  not ;  *  It  has  been  nom 
age  to  age  an  affectation  to  love  the  pleasures  of  soli- 
tude, among  tbose  who  cannot  possibly  be  supposed 
qualified  for  passing  life  in  that  manner.'  SpECTAToa. 
We  assume  the  character  which  does  not  belong  to 
as; 

Laughs  not  the  heart  when  giants  big  with  pride 
Assume  the  pompous  port,  the  martial  part* 

Churchill. 

An  affected  person  is  always  thinking  of  others ;  an 
asswming  person  thinks  only  of  himself  The  affected 
man  strives  to  gain  applause  by  appearing  to  be  what 
he  is  not ;  the  assuming  man  demands  respect  upoiv 
the  ground  of  what  he  supposes  himself  to  be.  Hy- 
pocrienr  is  of^n  the  companion  of  affectation;  seu- 
conceit  always  that  of  assumption. 

To  effect  is  mostly  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  but  some- 
times in  an  indifferent  sense ;  to  etssimte  may  be  some- 
times an  indifferent  action  at  least,  if  not  justifiable. 
Men  always  qffkct  that  which  is  admired  by  others, 
in  order  to  gain  their  applause ;  '  In  conversation  the 
medium  is  neither  to  qffbct  nlence  or  eloquence.' 
Stebne.  Men  sometimes  assume  an  appearance,  a 
name,  or  an  authority,  which  is  no  more  than  their  just 
right; 

This  when  the  various  god  had  urg'd  in  vain. 
He  strait  astitm'd  his  native  form  again.    Pope. 


TO  AFFECT,  ASSUME. 

.  Affieet,  in  this  sense,  derives  its  ori^  immediately 
firom  the  Latin  affiecto  to  desire  after  eagerly,  sigm- 
fying  to  aim  at  or  aspire  after ;  assume,  in  Latin  a«. 
•unto,  compounded  a£as  ot  ad  and  sumo  to  take,  sig- 
lufies  to  take  to  one's  self. 

To  effect  is  to  use  forced  efforts  to  appear  to  have 
some  qtudilT ;  to  eusume  is  to  appropriate  something 
to  one  s  self.  One  effbcts  to  have  fine  feelings,  a^ 
assumes  gnat  importance. 


TO   APPROPRIATE,   USURP,   ARROGATE, 
ASSUME,  ASCRIBE. 

Appropriate,  in  French  approprier,  compounded  of 
ap  or  ad  and  propriatus,  partiaple  rf  propria  an  old 
verb,  from  proprius  proper  or  own,  signifies  to  make 
one's  own ;  usurp,  in  French  usurper,  Latin  usurpo 
from  ttsus  use,  is  a  frequentative  of  utor,  signifying 
to  make  use  of  as  if  it  were  one's  own  ;  arrogeUe,  in 
Latin  arrogettus,  participle  of  arrogo,  signifies  to  ask 
or  claim  to  for  one  s  self;  assume,  in  French  assumer, 
Latin  assume,  compounded  of  as  at  c^  and  sumo  to 
take,  signifies  to  take  to  one's  self;  eiscribe,  in  Latin 
eiscribo,  compounded  of  cm  or  od  and  scribo  to  write, 
signifies  here  to  write  down  to  one's  own  account. 

The  idea  of  taking  something  to  one's  self  by  an 
act  (^  one's  own,  is  common  to  luQ  these  terms. 

To  appropriate  is  to  take  to  one's  self  either  with  or 
without  right ;  to  usurp  is  to  take  to  one's  self  by 
violence,  or  in  violation  of  right.  Appropriating  is 
applied  in  its  proper  sense  to  goods  or  possessions ; 

To  themselves  appropriating 
The  spirit  of  God,  promis'd  alike,  and  giv'n 
To  all  believers.    Milton. 

Usurping  is  properly  applied  to  power,  public  or  pri- 
vate ;  a  usurper  exercises  the  functions  m  government 


Vide  Trussler,  "  To  affect,  pretend  to.' 
2i 
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witlieat  R  legitimate  rascdon ;  *  Not  having  the  natural 
superiority  a(  fatiiero,  their  power  must  be  usurped, 
and  then  unlawM;  or  if  iawAil,  dien  granted  or 
consented  unto  by  them  «ver  vfaom  they  exercise  the 
same,  or  else  given  them  extraorciinarily  from  God.' 
HooKEK.  Appropriation  is  a  matter  of  convenience ; 
it  springs  &om  a  selfish  concern  for  ourselyes,  and  a 
total  unconcern  for  others :  usurpation  is  a  matter  of 
self-indulgence ;  it  springs  from  an  inordinate  ambition 
that  is  gratified  only  at  the  expence  of  others.  Ap- 
propriation seldom  requires  an  elTort :  a  person  appro- 
priates that  which  casually  falls  into  his  hands. 
Usurpation  mostly  takes  place  in  a  disorganieed  state 
of  society ;  when  the  strongest  prevail,  the  most  artful 
and  the  most  vicious  individual  invests  himsejf  with 
die  supreme  authority.  Appropriation  is  generally 
an  act  of  injusrice :  uturpaikon  is  always  an  act  of 
vidcnce.  To  usurp  is  apfdied  figuratively  in  the 
same  sense ;  '  If  any  passion  has  so  much  usurped 
our  understanding  as  not  to  suifer  us  to  enjoy  advan- 
tages with  the  modravtion  prescribed  by  reason,  it  is 
not  too  late  to  apply  this  reaiedy  :  whea  we  find  our- 
selves sinking  under  sorrow,  we  may  then  '■sefutty 
revolve  the  uncertainty  of  our  condition,  and  the  folly 
of  IsBKating  that  (torn  which,  if  it  had  staid  a  littR 
longer,  we  should  oruselves  have  been  taken  away.'* 
JoHNsoK.  To  mpprspriate  may  be  applied  in  tne 
sense  of  assigning  to  others  their  own,  as  well  as 
taking  to  one's  sdf ;  '  Things  sanctified  were  thereby 
in  such  sort  appropriated  unto  God,  a«  that  they 
might  never  afterwards  be  made  common.'  Hookeb. 
But  in  this  sense  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
word  usurp. 

Arrogate,  assume,  and  ascribe,  denote  the  taking 
to  one's  self,  but  do  not,  like  appropriate  and  usurp, 
imply  taking  firom  another.  Arregate  is  a  mote  vio- 
lent action  thaa  assume,  and  assume  than  ascribe. 
Arrogate  and  assume  are  employed  either  in  the 
proper  or  figurative  sense,  ascribe  only  in  the  figura- 
tive sense.  We  arrogate  distinctions,  honors,  and 
titles ;  we  assume  names,  rights,  privileges. 

In  the  moral  sense  we  arrogate  pre-eminence,  <!»• 
sume  importance,  ascribe  merit.  To  arrogate  is  a 
8|)ecies  of  mocal  usurpation ,-  it  is  always  accompa- 
nied with  hanghtineas  and  contempt  for  otkers :  that  is 
arrogated  to  one's  self  to  which  one  has  not  the  small- 
est  title  :  an  arrogant  temper  is  one  of  the  most  odious 
features  in  the  human  chuacter ;  it  is  a  compound  of 
folly  and  insolence ;  '  Aft»  having  thus  ascribed  due 
honour  to  birth  and  parentage,  I  must  however  take 
notice  of  those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  mor^ 
honours  than  are  due  to  them  on  this  account.'  Ao- 
DisoM.  To  assume  is  a  species  of  moral  appropria- 
tion ;  its  olgects  are  of  a  less  serious  nature  wan  those 
of  arrogating ;  and  it  does  less  violence  to  moral 
propriety :  we  Msume  in  trifles,  we  arrogate  only  in 
unportant  matters ;  '  It  very  seldom  happens  that  a 
mm  is  slow  enough  in  assuming  the  character  of  a 
husband,  or  a  woman  quick  enough  in  condescending 
to  that  of  a  wife.'  Addison.  To  ascribe  is  oftener  an 
act  of  vanity  than  of  injustice :  many  men  are  entitled 


to  the  merit  which  they  ascribe  to  themselves ;  but  by 
tliis  very  act  they  lessen  the  merit  of  their  best  actions; 
<  Sometimes  we  ascribe  to  ourselves  the  merit  of  good 
qualities,  which,  if  justly  considered,  should  cover  ub 
with  shame.'  Cbaig.  A  conscientious  man  will  ap- 
propriate nothing  to  himself  which  he  cannot  un- 
questionably claim  as  his  own ;  •  A  voice  was  heard 
from  the  clouds  declaring  the  intention  of  this  visit, 
which  was  to  restore  and  appropriate  to  every  one 
what  was  his  due.'  Addison. 

Usurpers,  who  violate  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man, 
are  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  dreaded :  they  generally 
pay  the  price  of  their  crimes  in  a  miserable  life,  and  a 
still  more  miserable  death.  Nothing  exposes  a  man  to 
greater  ridicule  than  arrogating  to  himself  titles  and 
distinctions  which  do  not  belong  to  him.  Although  a 
man  may  sometimes  innocentiy  assume  to  himself  the 
right  of  ju^ing  for  others,  yet  he  can  never,  with  any 
degree  of  justice,  assume  the  right  of  oppressing 
them.  SeUH:omplacence  leads  many  to  ascribe  great 
merit  to  themselves  for  things  which  are  generally 
regarded  as  trifling. 

Arrogating  as  an  action,  or  arr(^ance  as  a  dispo- 
sition, is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense :  the  former  is 
always  dictated  by  the  most  preposterous  pride ;  the 
latter  is  associated  with  every  unworthy  quality.  As- 
sumption as  an  action  varies  m  its  character  according 
to  circumstances ;  it  may  be  either  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different :  it  is  justifiable  in  certain  exigencies  to  as- 
sume a  command  where  there  is  no  one  else  aUe  to 
direct ;  it  is  often  a  matter  of  indifference  what  name 
a  person  assumes  who  does  so  only  in  conformity  U> 
the  will  of  another ;  but  it  is  always  bad  to  assume  a 
name  as  a  mask  to  impose  upon  others. 

As  a  disposition  assumption  is  always  bad,  but  stiD 
not  to  the  same  degree  as  arrogance.  An  mrrogant 
man  renders  himself  intolerable  to  society;  an  as- 
suming man  makes  himself  offensive :  ttrrt^nce  is 
the  characteristic  of  men ;  assumpfion  is  peculiar  to 
youths :  an  arrogant  man  can  be  humbled  only  by 
taiimt  coBftempt ;  '  Humility  is  expressed  by  the  stoop, 
ii^  asd  bending  of  the  head ;  arrogance,  when  it  » 
limd  up,  or  as  we  say  tossed  up.'  Detden.  An 
assuming  ymctk  must  be  chedad  by  the  vcooe  of  ao- 
thority;  *  This  makes  him  over-finwacd  in  huBiBen, 
assuming  in  conversation,  and  peremptory  m  aBsnenu' 

COLLIEB. 

ARROGANCE,  PRESUMPTION. 

Arrogance  e^nifies  either  the  act  of  arrogaMng  or 
the  disposition  to  arrogate ;  presumption,  from  prt- 
sume,  L&iinpreBsumo, compounded  m prcehefote,  and 
sumo  to  take  6r  put,  signifies  the  disposition  to  piit 
one's  self  forward. 

Arrogarvce  is  the  act  of  the  great ;  'presxim/ption 
tiiat  of  the  littie :  tJie  arrogarU  man  takes  upon  him- 
self to  be  above  others ;  '  I  must  confess  I  was  very 
much  surprised  to  see  so  great  a  body  of  editors,  cri- 
tics, commentators,  and  grammarians,  meet  with  so 
very  ill  a  reception.     They  had  formed  themselves 
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'utto  k  body,  and  mih  a  great  deal  of  arrogance  de- 
BMBded  the  first  station  in  the  colvunn  of  knowledge ; 
but  the  aoddesfl,  instead  of  complying  with  their 
lequest,  dapped  them  into  liveries.'  Addison.  The 
ffremmptumu  man  striTes  to  be  on  a  level  with  those 
who  are  above  him ;  '  In  the  vanity  and  preatunption 
of  youth,  it  is  common  to  alledge  the  consciousness  of 
innocence  as  a  reason  for  the  contempt  of  censure.' 
Hawkeswobth.  Arrogance  is  commonly  coupled 
with  haughtiness :  presumption  with  meanness :  men 
arrogantly  demand  as  a  right  the  homage  which  has 
pahaps  before  been  voluntuily  granted ;  the  creature 
presumptuously  arraigns  the  conduct  of  the  Creator, 
and  nmnrairs  against  the  cBspensations  of  his  provi- 
dence. 


TO  APPROPRIATE,  IMPROPRIATE. 

To  sppnpriate  (v.  To  uppropriate)  ia  to  consign 
to  some  particular  use ; 

Some  they  appropriated  to  the  gods. 

And  some  to  public,  Mme  to  private  ends. 

Roscommon. 

But  in  a  moreparticular  manner  to  take  to  one's  own 
private  use ;  *  Why  should  people  engross  and  appro- 
priate the  common  benefits  of  fire,  air,  and  water  to 
themselves.'  L'Esteange.  To  impropriate  is  in 
some  cases  used  in  this  latter  sense ;  <  For  the  pardon 
of  the  rest,  the  king  thought  it  not  fit  it  should  pass 
by  Parliament ;  the  better,  being  matter  of  grace,  to 
impropriate  the  thanks  to  himsdf.'  Bacon.  But  for 
the  most  part  this  word  has  been  employed  to  denote 
the  lawless  appropriation  of  the  church  lands  by  the 
luty,  which  took  place  at  the  Reformation  ;  '  Those 
•mproprio/ed  livings,  which  have  now  no  settled  endow- 
ment, and  are  therefore  called  not  vicarages,  but  perpe- 
tual or  sometimes  arbitrary  ciuracies ;  they  are  such,  as 
bekaiged  formerly  to  diose  orders  who  could  serve  the 
cue  of  thera  in  their  own  persons.'  Wbaston. 


PRELUDE,  PREFACE. 

Prelttde,  from  the  Latin  pra  before  and  Indo  to 
play,  signifies  the  game  that  precedes  another ;  pre- 
facef  from  the  Latin  for  to  speak,  signifies  the  speech 
Aat  precedes. 

Tne  idea  of  a  preparatory  introduction  is  included  in 
hotli  these  terms,  but  the  former  consists  of  actions ;  the 
htter  of  words :  the  throwing  of  stones  and  breaking 
of  windows  is  the  prelude  on  the  part  of  a  mob  to  a 
general  riot ;  *  At  this  tame  there  was  a  general  peace 
tSl  over  the  world,  which  was  a  proper  prelude  for 
ushering  in  his  coming  who  was  the  piince  of  peace.' 
PaiDKAmc  An  apology  for  one's  ill-behaviour  is 
sometimes  die  preface  to  soliciting-  a  remission  of 
punishment ; 

As  no  delay- 
Of  prefkct  btooUog  thnnigh  his  zeal  of  rimt. 

MiLTOK. 


Thtprehtde  is  mostly  prepteatoirjr  to  that  wUeh  is  ia 
itself  actiudly  bad :  the  pt^aee  la  mastly  preparatory 
to  something  supposed  to  be  objeotitmable.  Intem- 
perance in  hquor  is  the  prelude  to  every  other  extra- 
vagance ;  when  one  wishes  ta  inauie  compliance  with 
a  request  that  may  posably  be  muteasonaUe,  it  is 
nacessaiy  to  pave  the  way  by  soma  sutable  prefaee. 


TO  PREMISE,  PRESUME. 

Premise^  from  pree  and  mittoy  signifies  set  down 
beforehand ;  presume,  from  pree  and  sumo  to  take, 
si^ifies  to  take  beforehand. 

^oth  these  terms  are  employed  in  regard  to  our 
previous  assertions  or  admissions  of  any  circum- 
stance; the  former  is  used  for  what  is  theoretical 
or  belongs  to  ojunims ;  the  latter  is  used  for  what 
is  practical  or  belongs  to  facts :  we  premise  that  the 
existence  of  a  Deit^  is  unquestioname  when  we  argue 
respecting  his  attributes ;  '  Here  we  must  first  pre- 
mise what  it  is  to  enter  into  temptaticm.'  South.  We 
presume  that  a  person  has  a  firm  belief  ia  divine  reve- 
lation when  we  exhort  him  to  follow  the  precepts  of 
the  Gospel ;  '  In  the  long  lamlxc  matre,  it  does  not 
appear  that  Chaucer  ever  composed  at  all ;  for  I  pre- 
sume no  one  can  imagine  that  he  was  l^e  author  of 
Gamelyn.'  Ttewhitt.  No  argument  can  be  pursued 
until  we  have  premised  those  points  upon  which  both 


parties  are  to  agree :  we  must  be  careful  not  to  pre- 
sume upon  more  than  what  we  are  fiilly  authorised  to 
take  for  certain. 


PECULIAR,  APPROPRIATE, 
PARTICULAR. 

Peculiar,  in  Latin  peeuliarie,  comes  from  peeus 
cattle,  that  is,  the  cattle  which  belonged  to  the  slave 
or  servant,  in  distinction  ttvm  the  master ;  and  the 
epiUiet,  therefore,  designates  is  a  strong  manner  pri- 
vate property,  belcmging  exdusivelv  to  one's  self; 
appropriate  signifies  appropriated  («.  To  ascribe); 
particular,  v.  ParOeuiar. 

Peculiar  is  said  of  that  which  bdonps  to  persons  or 
things ;  appropriate  is  said  of  &at  which  beloi^  to 
things  only :  the  fitculty  of  speech  is  peculiar  to  man, 
in  distinction  from  all  other  aaimala ;  *  I  agiee  with 
Sir  WiUiam  Temple,  but  not  that  the  thing  itself  is 
peculiar  to  the  Englidi,  because  the  contrary  may  be 
found  in  many  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French  produo- 
tions.'  Swift.  An  adthress  may  be  appropriate  to  the 
circumstances  o£  die  individual  who  makes  it ;  *  Mo- 
desty and  diffidence,  gentleness  and  meekness,  were 
looked  upon  as  the  appropriate  virtuea  ai  die  sex.' 
JoBNsoM.  PecuHar  designates  simple  pnqierty ;  appro- 
prto/tfdesignates  the  rigM  of  propriety :  there  are  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages ^leeu^ior  to  every  situation;  die 
excellence  of  a  discourse  depoids  often  on  itsbeii^  ap^ 
propriate  to  die  season.  Peatlimr  aad  particuhtr  aie 
2i2 
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both  employed  to  distinguish  objects ;  but  the  fonner 
distinguishes  the  object  oy  showing  its  connexion  with, 
or  allunce  to,  others ;  pmrticular  distinguishes  it  by  a 
reference  tp  some  acknowledged  circumstance ;  hence 
we  may  say  that  a  person'enjoys  peculiar  privileges  or 
particular  privileges:  in  this  case  peculiar  signifies 
such  as  are  confined  to  him,  and  enjoyed  by  none 


Great  father  Bacchus,  to  my  song  repair. 
For  dust'iiiig  gtspet  are  thy  peculiar  care. 


Dbyden. 


Particular  signifies  such  as  are  distinguished  in  degree 
and  quality  from  others  of  the  kind ;  *  This  is  true  of 
actions  considered  in  their  general  nature  or  kind,  but 
not  considered  in  their  parfictt/ar  individual  instances.^ 
South. 


TO  ASCRIBE,  ATTRIBUTE,  IMPUTE. 

Ascribe  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  article  under 
To  Appropriate,  Usurp ;  attribute,  in  Latin  attri- 
butus,  participle  of  attribuo,  compounded.of  ad  and 
iribuo,  signifies  to  bestow  upon,  or  attach  to  a  thing 
what  belongs  to  it ;  impute,  compounded  of  im  or  in 
and  puts,  Latin  puto  to  think,  signifies  to  think  or 
judge  what  is  in  a  thing. 

To  ascribe  is  to  assign  any  thing  to  a  person  as  his 
property,  his  possession,  or  the  iruit  of  his  labor,  &c. ; 
to  attribute  is  to  assign  things  to  others  as  their 
causes;  to  in^ntte  is  to  assign  qualities  to  persons. 
Milton  ascribes  the  first  use  of  artillery  to  the  rebel 
angels ;  the  loss  of  a  vessel  is  attributed  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  storm ;  the  conduct  of  the  captain  is  im- 
puted to  his  want  cf  firmness.  The  letters  of  Junius 
have  been  falsely  ascribed  to  many  persons  in  succes- 
sion, as  the  author  to  this  day  remams  concealed,  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  even  probable  conjecture;  the 
oracles  of  the  heathens  are  ascribed  by  some  theolo- 
^ns  to  the  devil ;  '  Holiness  is  ascribed  to  the  pope ; 
majesty  to  kings;  serenity  or  mildness  to  prmces; 
excellence  or  perfection  to  ambassadors ;  grace  to  arch- 
bishops ;  honour  to  peers.^  AnnisoN.  The  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great  is  attributed  to  his  intemperance; 
generosity  has  been  imputed  to  him  from  his  conduct 
on  certain  occasions,  but  particularly  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Pernan  princesses,  the  relatives  of  Darius ; 
*  Perhaps  it  may  appear  upon  examination  that  the 
most  polite  ages  are  toe  least  virtuous.  This  may  be 
attributed  to  the  folly  of  admitting  wit  and  learning 
as  merit  in  themselves,  without  considering  the  ap- 
plication of  them.^  Steele.  *  Men  in  their  inno- 
vations should  follow  the  example  of  time,  which  inno- 
vateth,  but  quietiy,  and  by  degrees  scarce  to  be  per- 
ceived, for  otherwise  what  is  new  and  unlooked  for, 
ever  mends  some  and  impairs  others ;  and  he  that  is 
hurt  for  a  wrong  imputeth  it  to  the  author.'*  Bacon. 

Ascribe  is  mostly  used  in  a  favorable  or  indifierent 
sense ;  impute  is  either  favorable  or  unfavorable.  In 
the  doxology  of  the  church  ritual,  all  honor,  might, 
majesty,  dominion,  and  power,  are  ascribed  to  the 


three  persons  in  the  Holy  Trinity :  the  actions  of  men 
are  onen  so  equivocal  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  praise  or  blame  ought  to  be  imputed  to  them; 
<  I  made  it  by  your  persuaaon,  to  satisfy  those  who 
imputed  it  to  folly.''  Temple.  *  We  who  are  adepts 
astrol<^y  can  impute  it  to  several  causes  in  the 


m 


planets,  that  this  c[uarter  of  our  great  city  is  the 
region  of  such  as  either  never  had,  or  have  lost,  the 
use  of  reason.^  Steele. 


QUALITY,  PROPERTY,  ATTRIBUTE. 

Qucdity,  in  Latin  quaHtas  from  qualis  such,  signi- 
fies such  as  a  thing  really  is;  property,  which  is 
changed  from  propriety  and  proprius  proper  or  one^s 
own,  signifies  belon^ng  to  a  thing  as  an  essential  in- 
gredient ;  attribute,  in  Latin  attributus,  partidple  of 
attribuo  to  bestow  upon,  signifies  the  things  bestowed 
upon  or  assigned  to  another. 

The  quality  is  that  which  is  inherent  in  the  object 
and  co-existent ;  *  Humility  and  patience,  industry 
and  temperance,  are  very  onen  the  good  qutdiiies  of 
a  poor  man.''  Addison.  The  property  is  that  which, 
belongs  to  it  for  the  time  being ;  *  No  man  can  have 
sunk  so  far  into  stupidity,  as  not  to  consider  the  pro- 
perties of  the  ground  on  which  he  walks,  of  the  plants 
on  which  he  feeds,  or  of  the  animals  that  delispt  his 
ear.^  Johnson.  The  attribute  is  the  quality  which  is 
assigned  to  any  object ; 

Man  o'er  a  wider  field  extends  his  views, 
God  Uirough  the  wonder  of  his  works  pursues. 
Exploring  thence  Iiis  attributet  and  laws. 
Adores,  loves,  imitates,  th'  Eternal  Cause.    Jsntns. 

We  cannot  alter  the  quality  of  a  thing  without  al- 
tering the  whole  thing ;  but  we  may  give  or  take  away 
properties  from  bodies  at  pleasure,  without  entirely 
destroying  their  identity ;  and  we  may  ascribe  attri- 
butes at  mscretion. 


PRESUMPTIVE,  PRESUMPTUOUS, 
PRESUMING. 

Presumptive  comes  from  presume,  in  the  sense  of 
supposing  or  taking  for  granted ;  presumptuous,  pre- 
suming {v.  Arrogance),  come  from  the  same  verb  in 
the  sense  of  taking  upon  one''s  self,  or  taking  to  one^s 
self  any  importance :  the  former  is  therefore  employed 
in  an  indifierent,  the  latter  in  a  bad  acceptation :  a 
presumptive  heir  is  one  presumed  or  expected  to  be 
neir;  presumptive  evidence  is  evidence  founded  on 
some  presumption  or  supposition;  so  likewise  pre- 
sumptive reasoning ;  <  Tnere  is  no  qualification  for 
government  but  virtue  and  wisdom,  actual  or  pre- 
sumptive.'' Burke.  A  presumptuous  man,  a  pre- 
sumptuous thought,  a  presumptuous  behaviour,  all 
indicate  an  unauthorized  presumption  in  one''s  own 
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favor ;  '  See  what  is  got  by  those  prestanptuoua  prm- 
ciples  which  have  brought  your  leaders  (of  the  revo- 
lution) to  despise  all  their  predecessors.^  Bukke. 
Preaumptuoua  is  a  stronger  term  than  presuming, 
because  it  has  a  more  definite  use ;  the  former  desig- 
nates the  express  quality  of  presumption,  the  latter 
the  inclination :  a  man  is  presumptuous  when  his  con- 
duct partakes  of  the  nature  of  presumption;  he  is 
presuming  inasmuch  as  he  shows  himself  disposed  to 
presume:  hence  we  speak  of  a  presumptuous  lan- 
guage, not  a  presuming  language;  a  presuming 
temper,  not  a  presumptuous  temper.  In  like  manner 
when  one  says  it  is  presumptuous  in  a  man  to  do  any 
thing,  this  expresses  the  idea  of  presumption  muco 
more  forcibly  tnan  to  say  it  is  presuming  in  him  to  do 
it.  It  would  be  presumptuous  in  a  man  to  address  a 
monarch  in  the  language  of  familiarity  and  disrespect ; 
it  is  presuming  in  a  common  person  to  address  any 
<Hie  wno  is  superior  in  station  with  familiarity  and  dis- 
respect. 


TO  DENY,  REFUSE. 


Deny,  in  Latin  denego,  or  nego,  that  is,  ne  or  non 
and  ago,  signifies  to  say  no  to  a  thing ;  refuse,  in 
Latin  refusus,  firom  re  waAfundo  to  pour,  signifies  to 
throw  back  that  which  is  presented. 

To  deny  respects  matters  of  fact  or  knowledge ;  to 
refuse  matters  of  wish  or  request.  We  deny  what 
immediatdy  belongs  to  ourselves ;  we  refuse  what 
bdongs  to  another.  We  deny  as  to  the  past ;  we 
nrfuse  as  to  the  future :  we  deny  our  participation  in 
that  which  has  been ;  we  refuse  our  participation  in 
that  which  may  be :  to  deny  must  always  be  expressly 
verbal ;  a  refusal  may  sometimes  be  signified  by 
actions  or  looks  as  well  as  words.  A  denial  afiects  our 
veracity ;  a  refusal  afiects  our  good-nature. 

To  deny  is  likewise  sometimes  used  in  regard  to 
one^s  own  gratifications  as  well  as  to  one's  knowledge, 
in  which  case  it  is  still  more  analogous  to  refuse, 
which  r^ards  the  gratifications  of  another.  In  this 
case  we  say  we  deny  a  person  a  thing,  but  we  refuse 
his  request,  or  refuse  to  do  a  thing ; 

Jove  to  his  Thetis  nothing  could  deny, 

"^ta  was  the  signal  vain  Uiat  shook  tlie  sky.    Pope. 

O  sire  of  Gods  and  men  !  Thy  suppliant  hear ; 
Befiue  or  grant ;  for  what  has  Jore  to  fear  ?  Pors. 

Some  Christians  think  it  very  meritorious  to  deny 
themselves  their  usual  quantity  of  food  at  certain 
times ;  they  are  however  but  sorry  professors  of  Christ- 
ianity if  they  r^use  at  the  same  time  to  give  of  their 
substance  to  the  poor.  Instances  are  not  rare  of 
misers  who  have  denied  themselves  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  yet  have  never  refused  to  relieve 
those  who  were  in  distress,  or  assist  those  who  were  in 
trouble. 

Deny  is  sometimes  the  act  of  unconscious  agents ; 
r^use  is  always  a  personal  and  intentional  act.     We 


are  sometimes  dented  by  drcumstances  the  consolation 
of  seeing  our  friends  before  they  die ; 

Inquire  you  how  these  pow'rs  we  shall  attain  ? 

'Tis  not  for  us  to  know ;  our  search  is  rain ; 

Can  any  one  remember  or  relate 

How  he  existed  in  the  embryo  state  ? 

Tliat  light's  deny'd  to  him  which  others  see. 

He  knows  perhaps  youll  say — and  so  do  we.  Jbntks. 


TO  REFUSE,  DECLINE,  REJECT,  REPEL, 
REBUFF. 

Refuse  sigiufies,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  simply 
to  pour,  that  is,  to  send  back,  which  is  the  common 
idea  of  all  these  terms ;  to  decline,  in  Latin  declino,  is 
literally  to  turn  aside ;  to  rtjject,  from  jamo  to  throw, 
is  to  cast  back ;  repel,  from  pello  to  drive,  to  drive 
back ;  to  rebuff,  from  imffat  puff,  signifies  to  puff  one 
back,  send  on  with  a  puff. 

Refuse  is  an  unqualified  action,  it  is  accompanied 
with  no  expression  of  opinion ;  decline  is  a  genue  and 
indirect  mode  of  refusal;  r^ect  is  a  direct  mode,  and 
conveys  a  positive  sentiment  of  disapprobation:  we 
refuse  what  is  asked  of  us,  for  want  m  inclination  to 
comply ; 

But  all  her  arts  are  still  employ'd  in  vain  ; 
A^n  she  comes,  and  is  repud  again.    Dktdsn. 

We  decline  what  is  proposed  from  motives  of  dis- 
cretion ;  <  Melissa,  though  she  could  not  boast  the 
apathy  of  Cato,  wanted  not  the  more  prudent  virtue 
m  Scipio,  and  gained  the  victory  by  declining  the 
contest.''  Johnson.  We  r^ect  what  is  offered  to  us, 
because  it  does  not  fall  in  with  our  views  4 

"Why  should  he  then  reject  a  suit  so  just  ?    Dryssn. 

We  refuse  to  Usten  to  the  suggestions  of  our  fUends ; 
*  Having  most  affectionately  set  life  and  death  before 
them,  and  coiyured  them  to  choose  one  and  avdd  the 
other,  he  still  leaves  unto  them,  as  to  free  and  rational 
agents,  a  liberty  to  refuse  all  his  calls,  to  let  his 
tdents  lie  by  them  unprofitable.'*  HAMMOKb.  'We 
decline  an  offer  of  service ;  *■  Could  Caroline  have 
been  captivated  with  the  glories  of  this  worid,  she  had 
them  all  laid  before  her ;  but  she  generously  declined 
them,  because  she  saw  the  acceptance  of  them  was 
inconsistent  with  religion.''  Addison.  We  reject  the 
insinuations  of  the  interested  and  evil-minded;  'Whe- 
ther it  be  a  divine  revelation  or  no,  reason  must  judge, 
which  can  never  permit  the  mind  to  reject  a  greater 
evidence,  to  embrace  what  is  less  evident.'  Locke. 
To  refuse  is  properly  the  act  of  an  individual ;  to  re- 
ject is  said  of  that  which  comes  from  any  quarter: 
requests  and  petitions  are  refused  by  those  who  are 
solicited ;  opinions,  propositions,  and  couns^s,  are 
rejected  by  particular  communities :  the  king  refuses 
to  give  his  assent  to  a  bill ;  <  If  he  should  chuse  the 
ri^t  casket,  you  should  refuse  to  perform  his  father''8 
will,  if  you  should  refuse  to  accept  him.'  Shak. 
SPEABE.     The  parliament  rejects  a  bill ;  '  The  House 
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was  then  so  ftr  from  bemg  possessed  with  that  spirit, 
that  the  utmost  that  could  he  obtained,  upon  a  long 
debate  upon  that  petition  (for  the  total  extirpation  m 
episcopacy)  was,  that  it  should  not  be  rejected.''  Cla- 
rendon. 

To  repel  is  to  reject  with  violence ;  to  rebtt^  is  to 
refuse  with  contempt.  We  refuse  and  r^^t  that 
which  is  either  offered,  or  simply  presents  itself,  for 
acceptance :  but  we  repel  and  r^uff  that  which  forces 
itself  into  our  presence,  contrary  to  our  inclination : 
we  repel  the  attack  of  an  enemy,  or  we  repel  the  ad- 
vances of  one  who  is  not  agreeable ; 

Th'  unwearied  watch  their  listening  leaders  keep. 
And,  couching  close,  rtftl  invading  sleep.    Pofk. 

We  rsbtt^  those  who  put  that  in  our  way  that  is  offen- 
nve.  Importunate  persons  must  necessarily  expect  to 
meet  with  rebuffs.,  and  are  in  general  less  susceptiUe 
of  them  dian  others ;  delicate  minds  feel  a  r^usai  as 
a  rdbuffi 

At  length  rebuffed,  they  leave  their  mangled  prey. 

Dhyden. 


He  who  accepts  a  present 
upon  to  make  some  return ; 


will  feel  himself  called 


Unransom'd  here  receive  the  spotless  fair. 
Accept  the  hecatomb  the  Gre«^8  prepare. 


Pope. 


TO  TAKE,  RECEIVE,  ACCEPT. 

To  take,  which  in  all  probability  comes  from  the 
Latin  tactvm,  participle  or  tango  to  touch,  is  a  gene- 
ral term ;  receive,  irom  re  and  capio  to  take  back ; 
and  accept,  from  ac  at  ad  and  capio  to  take  to  one^s 
self,  are  specific. 

To  take  signifies  to  make  one''s  own  by  coming  in 
exclusive  contact  with  it ;  to  receive  is  to  take  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  We  take  either  from  things 
or  persons ;  we  receive  firom  persons  only :  we  take  a 
book  from  the  table ;  we  receive  a  parcel  which  is 
sent  us :  we  take  either  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
the  person ;  we  receive  it  with  his  consent,  or  accord- 
ing to  his  wishes ; 

Each  takes  his  seat,  and  each  receives  his  share.    Pore. 

A  robber  takes  money  when  he  can  find  it ;  a  Mend 
receives  the  gift  of  a  fnend. 

To  receive  is  an  act  of  right,  we  receive  what  is 
our  own ;  to  accept  is  an  act  of  courtesy,  we  accept 
what  is  offered  by  another.  To  receive  simply  ex- 
cludes the  idea  of  refusal ;  to  accept  includes  the  idea 
of  consent :  we  may  receive  with  indifference  or  re- 
luctance ;  but  we  accept  with  willingness :  the  idea 
of  rec&,ving  is  included  in  that  ot  accepting,  but 
not  vice  versd :  what  we  receive  may  either  involve  aa 
obligation  or  not ;  what  we  accept  always  involves  the 
return  of  like  courtesy  at  least :  he  who  receives  a 
debt  is  under  no  obligation,  but  he  who  rec&ves  « 
favor  in  bound  by  gratitude ; 

The  sweetest  cordial  we  receive  at  last 

Is  conscience  of  our  virtuous  actions  past    Dikraii. 


RECEIPT,  RECEPTION. 

Receipt  comes  firom  receive,  in  its  application  to 
inanimate  objects,  which  are  taken  into  possession; 
reception  comes  &om  the  same  verb,  in  the  sense  <^ 
treating  persons  at  their  first  arrival :  in  the  commer- 
a&l  intercourse  of  men,  the  receipt  of  goods  or  money 
must  be  acknowledged  in  writing ;  *  If  a  man  will 
keep  but  of  even  hand,  his  ordinary  expences  ought 
to  be  but  to  half  o£  his  receipts.''  Bacon.  In  the 
friendly  intercourse  of  men,  th^  rec^iiion  of  each 
other  will  be  polite  or  cold,  according  to  the  senti- 
ments entertained  towards  the  individual ;  *  I  thank 
you  and  Mrs.  Pope  for  my  kind  reception.''    Attek- 

BUEY.  

TO  CHOOSE,  PREFER. 

Choose,  in  French  choisir,  German  kiesen,  from 
the  French  cher,  Celtic  choe  dear  or  good,  signifies 
to  hold  good;  prefer,  in  French  preferer,  Latin 
preefero,  compounded  of  prce  and/ero  to  take  before, 
sigmfies  to  take  one  thing  rather  than  another. 

*  To  choose  is  to  prefer  as  the  genus  to  the  species : 
we  always  choose  in  preferring,  but  we  do  not  always 
prefer  in  choosing.  To  choose  is  to  take  one  thing 
£rom  among  others ;  to  prefer  is  to  take  one  thing 
before  or  rather  than  anouier.  We  sometimes  choose 
from  the  bare  necessity  of  choosing ;  but  we  never 
prefer  without  making  a  positive  and  voluntary  choice. 

When  we  choose  from  a  specific  motive,  the  acts  of 
choosing  and  preferring  dmer  in  the  natiu^  of  the 
motive.  The  former  is  absolute,  the  latter  relative. 
We  choose  a  thing  for  what  it  is,  or  what  we  esteem 
it  to  be  of  itself;  we  prefer  a  thing  for  what  it  has, 
or  what  we  suppose  it  has,  superior  to  another; 
<  Judgement  was  wearied  with  the  perplexity  of  choice 
where  there  was  no  motive  for  preference.''  Johnson. 

Utility  or  convenience  are  grounds  for  choosing ; 
comparative  merit  occasions  the  preference :  we  choose 
something  that  is  good,  and  are  contented  with  it  until 
we  see  something  better  which  we  prefer. 

We  calculate  and  pause  in  choonng  ,*  we  dscide  in 
preferring ;  the  judgement  determines  in  making  the 
choice ;  the  wiU  determines  in  giving  the  preference. 
We  choose  things  from  aa  estimate  of  their  merits  ot 
their  fitness  for  the  purpose  proposed ;  we  prefer  th«B 
from  their  accordance  with  our  tastes,  habits,  and 
pursuits.  Books  are  chosen  by  those  who  wish  to 
read ;  romances  and  works  of  fiction  axe  preferred  by 
general  readers ;  learned  works  by  the  scholar. 


*  The  Abb^  Girard,  under  the  article  choisir,  preferer,  has  reversed  this  rule ;  but  as  I  conceive,  from  a  confusion  of 
thought,  which  pervades  the  whole  of  his  illustration  on  these  words.  The  Abb^  Koubaud  has  controrerted  his  portions  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy.    I  have,  however,  given  my  own  view  of  the  matter  in  distinction  from  either. 
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One  who  •wsata  instructioD  ckooaet  a  master,  but  he 
vill  moctly  fr^er  a  teacher  whom  he  knows  to  a  per- 
fect stranger.  Our  choice  is  good  or  bad  according  to 
our  knowled^  ;  our  preference  is  just  or  unjust,  ac- 
ooiding  as  it  IS  sanctioned  by  reason. 

Our  choice  nay  be  directed  by  our  own  experience 
or  that  of  othos ;  our  preference  must  be  guided  by 
our  own  feelings.  We  make  our  cAotce ,-  we  give  our 
freference:  ue  first  is  the  settled  purpose  of  the 
mind,  it  fixes  on  the  object ;  the  latter  is  the  inclining 
of  the  will,  it  yields  to  the  object. 

Choosing  must  be  employed  in  all  the  important 
concerns  of  life ;  *  There  is  nothing  of  so  great  im- 
portance to  us,  as  the  good  qualities  of  one  to  whom 
we  join  onrselTes  for  life.  When  the  choice  is  left  to 
iaeada,  the  chief  point  under  consideration  is  an 
estate ;  where  the  parties  choose  for  themselves,  their 
dioughts  turn  most  upon  the  person.^  Addison.  Pre- 
fmring  is  adnussible  in  subordinate  matters  only ; 
'  When  a  man  has  a  mind  to  rentore  his  money  in  a 
lottery,  every  figure  of  it  appears  equally  alluring ; 
And  no  maoner  of  reason  can  be  given  why  a  man 
should  prefer  one  to  the  other  before  the  lottery  is 
drawn.^  Addison.  There  is  but  one  thing  that  is 
^ht,  md  that  ought  to  be  chosen  when  it  is  disco- 
vered :  there  are  many  indifierent  things  that  may  suit 
our  tastes  and  inclinations ;  these  we  are  at  liberty  to 
pr^er.  But  to  prefer  what  we  ought  not  to  choose  is 
to  make  our  reason  bend  to  our  will.  Our  Saviour 
said  of  Mary  that  she  chose  the  better  part :  had  she 
consulted  bar  feelings  she  would  have  preferred  the 
part  she  had  rejected.  The  path  of  hfe  should  be 
chosen ;  but  the  path  to  be  taken  in  a  walk  may  be 
preferred.  It  is  advisable  for  a  youth  in  the  choice 
of  a  profession  to  consult  what  he  prefers^  as  he  has 
the  greatest  chance  of  succeeding  when  he  can  com- 
bine ms  pleasure  with  his  duty.  A  firiend  should  be 
chosen:  a  companion  may  lie  preferred.  A  wife 
should  be  chosen ;  but  unfortunately  lovers  are  most 
apt  to  give  a  preference  in  a  matter  where  a  good  or 
liad  choice  may  determine  one^s  happiness  or  misery 
for  life.  A  wise  prince  is  careful  in  the  choice  of  his 
ministers;  but  a  weak  prince  has  mostly  favorites 
wh(Hn  he  primers. 


TO  CHOOSE,  PICK,  SELECT. 

Choose  sigfioIeB  the  simie  as  in  the  preceding  article ; 

e'ck,  in  German  picken,  or  bicken,  French  bicquer, 
utdi  becken,  Icelandie  picka,  Swedish  piacka, 
cornea  very  probably  from  the  old  German  bag,  bich, 
to  stick,  oorresponmng  to  the  Latin  ^figo  to  fix,  signi- 
fying to  fix  upon;  select,  Latin  selectus,  partiaple 
<n  seligo,  that  is  Z<^  to  gather  or  put,  and  se  apart. 

Choose  is  as  in  the  former  case  the  generic;  the 
others  are  specific  terms :  pick  and  seleci  are  expressly 
different  modes  ef  choosing.  We  always  choose  when 
we  pick  and  select ;  but  we  do  not  always  pick  and 
selwt  when  we  choose. 


To  choose  may  be  applied  to  two  or  more  things ; 
to  pick  and  a^ect  can  be  used  only  for  several,  things. 
We  may  choose  one  book  out  of  two,  but  we  pick 
and  select  out  of  a  library  or  a  parcel ;  pick  may  be 
said  of  one  or  many  ;  select  only  of  many. 

To  choose  does  not  always  spring  from  any  parti- 
cular design  or  preference ;  '  My  nieod,  Sir  Roger, 
being  a  good  churchman,  has  beautified  the  inside  dT 
his  church  with  several  texts  of  his  own  choosing.'' 
Addison.  To  pick  and  select  signify  to  choose  with 
care.  What  is  picked  and  selected  is  always  the  best 
of  its  kind,  but  the  former  is  commonly  something  of 
a  physical  nature ;  the  latter  of  a  moral  or  intellectual 
description.  Soldiers  are  sometimes  picked  to  form  a 
particular  re^^ent ;  *  I  know  by  several  experiments, 
that  those  httle  animals  (the  ants)  take  great  care  to 
provide  themselves  with  wheat  when  they  can  find  it, 
and  always  pick  out  the  best.^  Addison.  Pieces  are 
selected  m  prose  or  verse  for  general  purposes ;  '  The 
chief  advantage  which  these  fictions  have  over  real 
life  is,  that  timr  authors  are  at  Hberty,  though  not  to 
invent,  yet  to  seiect  objects.^  Johnson. 


TO  CHOOSE,  ELECT. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  in  regard  to  persons 
appointed  to  an  office ;  the  former  ia  a  general,  the 
latter  in  a  particular  sense. 

Choosing  {v.  To  choose,  prefer)  is  either  the  act  of 
one  man  or  of  many ;  election,  from  eligo,  or  e  and  lego, 
signifying  to  take  or  gather  out  of  or  Arom,  is  always 
that  of  a  number ;  it  is  perfcnmed  by  the  coocurrence 
of  many  voices. 

A  prince  chooses  his  miiusters;  the  constituents 
elect  members  of  parliament.  A  person  is  chosen  to 
serve  the  office  of  sheriff;  he  is  elected  by  the  corpo- 
ration to  be  mayor. 

Choosing  is  an  act  of  authority ;  it  binds  the  person 
chosen :  election  is  a  voluntary  act ;  die  elected  have 
the  power  of  refusal.  People  are  obliged  to  serve  in 
some  offices  when  they  are  chosen,  although  they 
would  gladly  be  exempt ; 

Wise  were  the  kings  who  never  chote  a  friend. 
Till  with  ftiB  cups  they  iiad  umnask'd  his  soul. 
And  seen  the  bottom  of  his  deepest  thoughts. 

Roscommon. 

The  6h%nm:8tance  of  being  elected  is  an  honor  after 
which  men  eagerly  aspire ;  and  fer  the  attainment  ot' 
which  they  nsk  their  mofcrty,  and  use  the  most 
strenuous  exertions ;  '  This  prince,  in  gratitude  to 
the  people,  by  whose  consent  he  was  chosen,  elected 
a  hundred  senators  out  of  the  commoners.'  Swift. 


ELIGIBLE,  PREFERABLE. 

EUgible,  or  fit  to  be  elected,  and  preferablej  fit  to 
be  prderred,  serve  as  epithets  in  the  sense  of  choose 
and  psefer  («.  To  choose,  prefer) ;  what  is  eligible  is 
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desirable  in  itself,  what  is  preferable  is  more  desirable 
than  another.  There  may  be  many  eUgible  situations 
out  of  which  perhaps  there  is  but  one  preferable.  Of 
persons  however  we  say  rather  that  they  axeeligible  to  an 
office  than  preferable ;  '  The  middle  condition  is  the 
most  eligible  to  the  man  who  would  improve  himself 
in  virtue.'  Addison.  '  The  saying  of  Plato  is,  that 
labour  is  as  preferable  to  idleness  as  brightness  to  rust  P 
Hdghes. 


OPTION,  CHOICE. 

Option  is  immediately  of  Latin  derivation,  and  is 
consequently  a  term  of  less  frequent  use  than  the 
word  choice,  which  has  been  shown  (v.  To  choose)  to 
be  of  Celtic  origin.  The  former  term,  from  the  Greek 
ojrriiuu  to  see  or  consider,  implies  an  uncontrolled  act 
of  the  mind ;  the  latter  a  simple  leaning  of  the  will. 
We  speak  of  option  only  as  regards  one's  freedom 
from  external  constraint  jn  the  act  of  choosing :  one 
speaks  of  choice  only  as  the  simple  act  itself.  The 
option  or  the  power  of  choosing  is  given ;  the  choice 
itself  is  made :  hence  we  say  a  thing  is  at  a  person's 
option,  or  it  is  his  own  option,  or  the  option  is  left  to 
him,  in  order  to  designate  his  freedom  of  choice  more 
strongly  than  is  expressed  by  the  word  choice  itself; 
'  Whilst  they  talk  we  must  make  our  choice,  they  or 
the  jacobins.     We  have  no  other  option.''  Buhke. 


TO  GATHER,  COLLECT, 

To  gather,  in  Saxon  gatherian,  probably  con- 
tracted from  get  hare,  signifies  simply  to  bring  to  one 
spot.  To  collect,  from  coUigo  at  col,  cum,  and  lego 
to  gather  into  one  place,  annexes  also  the  idea  of 
binmng  or  forming  mto  a  whole;  we  gather  that 
which  IS  scattered  in  different  parts :  thus  stones  are 
gathered  into  a  heap;  vessels  are  collected  so  as  to 
form  a  fleet.  Gathering  is  a  mere  act  of  necessity  or 
convenience ; 

As  the  small  ant  (for  she  instructs  the  man. 

And  preaches  labour)  gathert  all  she  can.    Csebch. 

Collecting  is  an  act  of  design  or  choice ; 

The  royal  bee,  c^ueen  of  the  rosy  bower, 
CoUectt  her  precious  sweets  from  every  flower. 

C.  Johnson. 

We  gather  apples  from  a  tree,  or  a  servant  gathers 
the  books  from  the  table;  the  antiquarian  collects 
coins,  or  the  bibliomaniac  collects  rare  books. 


The  acceptable  is  a  relative  good;  the  grateful  is 
positive :  the  former  depends  upon  our  external  con- 
dition, the  latter  on  our  feelings  and  taste  :  a  gift  is 
acceptable  to  a  poor  man,  which  would  be  refused  by 
one  less  needy  than  himself;  '  I  cannot  but  think  the 
following  letter  from  tbe  Emperor  of  China  to  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  proposiiig  a  coalition  of  the  Chinese 
ana  Roman  Churcnes,  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
curious.'  Steele.  Harmonious  sounds  are  always 
grateful  to  a  musical  ear ; 

The  kids  with  pleasure  browze  the  bushy  plain : 
The  showers  are  grateful  to  the  swelling  grain. 

Dryseh. 

Acceptable  and  welcome  both  apply  to  external  cir- 
cumstances, and  are  therefore  relatively  employed; 
but  acceptable  is  confined  to  such  things  as  are  offered 
for  our  choice ;  but  welcome,  signifying  come  well  or 
in  season,  refers  to  whatever  happens  according  to  our 
wishes  :  we  may  not  always  accept  that  which  is  ac- 
ceptable, but  we  shall  never  reject  that  which  is  wel- 
come :  it  is  an  insult  to  offer  any  thing  by  way  of  a 
gift  to  another  which  is  not  acceptable ;  it  is  a  grate- 
ful task  to  be  the  bearer  of  wdcome  intelligence  to 
our  friends ;  <  Whatever  is  remote  from  common  ap- 
pearances is  always  welcome  to  vulgar  as  to  childish 
creduli^.'  Johnson. 


ACCEPTANCE,  ACCEPTATION, 

Though  both  derived  from  the  verb  accept,  have 
this  difference,  that  the  former  is  employed  to  express 
the  abstract  action  generally;  the  latter  only  in 
regard  to  particular  objects.  A  book,  or  whatever 
else  is  offered  to  us,  may  be  worthy  of  our  acceptance 
or  not ;  <  It  is  not  necessary  to  renise  benefits  from  a 
bad  man,  when  the  acceptance  implies  no  approbation 
of  his  crimes.'  Johnson.  A  word  acquires  its  accept- 
ation from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  generally  accepted 
by  the  learned ;  '  On  the  subject  of  dress  I  may  add 
by  way  of  caution  that  the  lacaes  would  do  well  not  to 
forget  themselves.  I  do  not  mean  this  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  phrase,  which  it  may  be  sometimes 
convenient  and  proper  to  do.'  Mackenzie. 


ACCEPTABLE,  GRATEFUL,  WELCOME. 

Acceptable  swnifies  worthy  to  be  accepted ;  grate- 
ful, from  the  Latin  gratus  pleasing,  signifies  alto- 
gether pleasing ;  it  is  that  which  recommends  itself. 


TO  ADMIT,*  RECEIVE. 

Admit,  in  French  admettre,  Latin  admitto,  com- 
pounded of  o^  and  mitto,  signifies  to  send  or  suffer  to 
pass  into ;  receive,  in  French  recevoir,  Latin  recipio, 
compounded  of  re  and  capio,  signifies  to  take  back  or 
to  one's  self. 

To  admit  is  a  general  term,  the  sense  of  which  de- 
pends upon  what  follows ;  to  receive  has  a  complete 
sense  in  itself:  we  cannot  speak  of  admitting,  without 
associating  with  it  an  idea  of  the  object  to  which  one 


•  Oirard:  <'Amettre,  recevoir." 
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is  admitted ;  but  receive  indudes  no  relAtive  idea  of 
the  receioer  or  the  received. 

Admitting  is  an  act  of  lelative  import ;  receiving  is 
always  a  podtive  measure :  a  person  may  be  admitted 
into  a  house,  who  is  not  prevented  from  entering ; 

Somewhat  is  sure  design'd  by  fraud  or  force  ; 
Trust  not  their  presents,  nor  admit  the  horse. 

Dbysen. 

A  person  is  received  only  by  the  actual  consent  of  some 
individual ; 

He  star'd  and  roll'd  his  haggard  eyes  around ; 
Then  said,  <  Alas !  what  earth  remains,  wliat  sea 
Is  oi>en  to  receive  unhappy  me  }"  DmTSEN. 

We  may  be  admitted  in  various  capacities ;  we  are 
received  only  as  ^ests,  friends,  or  inmates.  Persons 
are  admitted  to  the  tables,  and  into  the  familiarity  or 
confidence  of  others ; 

The  Tynan  train,  admitted  to  the  feast. 

Approach,  and  on  the  painted  couches  rest.   Dkyden. 

Persons  are  hospitably  received  by  those  who  wish  to 
be  their  entertamers ; 

Pretending  to  consult 
About  the  great  reeeptitm  of  their  king 
Tlilther  to  come.    Milton. 

We  admit  willingly  or  reluctantly ;  we  receive 
politely  or  rudely.  Foreign  ambassadors  are  admitted 
to  an  audience,  and  received  at  court.  It  is  necessary 
to  be  cautious  not  to  admit  any  one  into  our  society, 
who  may  not  be  agreeable  and  suitable  companions ; 
but  still  more  necessary  not  to  receive  any  one  into 
our  houses  whose  character  may  reflect  disgrace  on 
ourselves. 

Whoever  is  admitted  as  a  member  of  any  com- 
munity should  consider  himself  as  bound  to  conform 
to  its  regulations :  whoever  is  received  into  the  service 
of  another  should  study  to  make  himself  valued  and 
esteemed.  A  winning  address,  and  agreeable  man- 
ners, gain  a  person  admittance  into  the  genteelest 
circles  :  the  talent  for  affording  amusement  procures  a 
person  a  good  reception  among  the  mass  of  mankind. 

When  applied  to  imconscious  agents  there  is  a 
similar  distuction  between  these  terms :  ideas  are  eui- 
mitted  into  the  mind  by  means  of  association  and  the 
like ;  '  There  are  some  ideas  which  have  admittance 
only  through  one  sense,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
receive  them.'  Locke.  Things  are  received  by  others 
in  consequence  of  their  adaptation  to  each  other ; 

The  thin-leav'd  arbute  liazel-grafts  receives, 
And  planes  huge  apples  bear,  that  bore  but  leaves. 

Dbyden. 


approaching ;  approach,  from  apm  ad  and  prowimua 
nearest,  signifies  coming  near  or  drawing  near. 

We  get  admittance  into  a  place  or  a  society ;  we 
have  access  to  a  person ;  and  make  an  approach  either 
towards  a  person  or  a  thing. 

Admittance  may  be  open  or  excluded ;  access  and 
approach  may  be  free  or  difficult. 

We  have  admittance  when  we  enter;  we  have 
access  to  him  whom  we  address.  There  can  be  no 
access  where  there  is  no  admittance ;  but  there  may 
be  admittance  without  access.  Servants  or  officers 
may  grant  us  admittance  into  the  palaces  of  princes ; 
'  As  my  pleasures  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  those 
of  the  sight,  I  take  it  for  a  peculiar  happiness  that  I 
have  always  had  an  easy  and  familiar  admittance  to 
the  fair  sex.'  Steele.  The  favorites  of  princes  have 
access  to  their  persons ;  '  Do  not  be  surprised,  most 
holy  father,  at  seeing,  instead  of  a  coxcomb  to  laugh- 
at,  your  old  friend  who  has  taken  this  way  of  access 
to  admonish  you  of  your  own  foUy.'  Steele. 

Access  and  admittance  are  here  considered  as  the 
acts  of  conscious  agents ;  approach  is  as  properly  the 
act  of  unconscious  as  conscious  agents.  We  may 
speak  of  the  approach  of  an  army,  or  the  approach 
of  a  war ; 

'Tis  with  our  souls 
As  with  our  eyes,  that  after  a  long  darkness 
Are  dazzled  at  th'  approach  of  sudden  light. 

Admittance  may  likewise  sometimes  be  taken  figu- 
ratively, as  when  we  speak  of  the  admittance  of 
ideas  into  the  mind. 


ADMITTANCE,  ACCESS,  APPROACH. 

Admittance  marks  the  act  or  liberty  of  admitting 
(».  To  admit,  receive);  access,  from  accede  to  ap- 
proach or  come  up  to,  marks  the  act  or  liberty  of 


ADMITTANCE,  ADMISSION. 

These  words  difier  according  to  the  difierent  ac- 
ceptations of  the  primitive  from  which  they  are  both 
derived ;  the  former  being  taken  m  the  proper  sense 
or  familiar  style,  and  the  latter  in  the  figurative  sense 
or  in  the  grave  style. 

The  admittance  to  public  places  of  entertainment 
is  on  particular  occasions  difficult ;  '  Assurance  never 
failed  to  get  admittance  into  the  houses  of  the  great.' 
Mooue.  The  admission  of  irregvdarities,  however 
trifling  in  the  commencement,  is  mostly  attended  with 
serious  consequences ;  '  The  gospel  has  then  only  a 
free  admission  into  the  assent  of  the  understanding, 
when  it  brings  a  passport  from  a  rightly  disposed  will.' 
South. 


IMPERVIOUS,  IMPASSABLE, 
INACCESSIBLE. 

Impervious,  from  the  Latin  in,  per,  and  via,  signi- 
fies not  having  a  way  through ;  impassable,  not  to  be 
passed  through;  inaccessible,  not  to  be  approached. 
A  wood  is  impervious  when  the  trees,  branches,  and 
leaves  are  entangled'  to  such  a  d^ee  as  to  admit  of 
no  passage  at  all ; 

The  monster,  Cacus,  more  than  half  a  beast. 
This  hold  impervumt  to  the  sun  possess'd.    Dbydfns 
2k 
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A  river  is  impaasable  that  is  so  deep  that  it  cannot  be 
forded; 

But  lest  the  difficulty  of  pasiin^  back 
Stay  his  return  perhaps  orer  this  gulf, 
Impauable,  imperviout,  let  us  try 
AdVent'rous  work.    Miltom. 

A  rock  or  a  mountain  is  inaccessible  the  summit  of 
which  is  not  to  be  reached  by  any  path  whatever ; 

At  least  our  envious  foe  hath  faS'd  who  thought 
All  like  himself  rebellious,  bv  whose  aid 
This  inaccuiible  high  strengta,  the  seat 
Of  Deity  Supreme,  us  dispossess'd. 
He  trusted  to  have  seiz'd.    Milton. 

What  is  impervious  is  for  a  permanency ;  what  is  im- 
passable is  commonly  so  only  for  a  time :  roads  are 
frequently  impassable  in  the  winter  that  are  pcusable 
in  tlie  summer,  while  a  thicket  is  impermous  during 
the  whole  of  the  year:  impassable  is  likewise  said 
only  of  that  which  u  to  be  passed  by  living  creatures, 
but  impervious  may  be  extended  to  manimate  objects; 
a  wood  may  be  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 


TO  APPROACH,  APPROXIMATE. 

Approach,  in  French  approcher,  compound  of  ap 
or  ad  and  proche,  or  in  Latin  prope  near,  signifies  to 
come  near;  a/pprowimate,  compounded  of  ap  and 
proximus  to  come  nearest  or  next,  signifies  either  to 
draw  near  or  brin^  near. 

To  approach  is  intransitive  only ;  a  person  ap- 
proaches an  object ;  '  Lambs  push  at  those  that  ap- 
proach them  with  their  heads  before  the  first  bud- 
ding of  a  horn  appears.'  Addison.  To  approximate 
is  both  transitive  and  intranative ;  a  person  approwi- 
mates  two  objects ;  <  Shakspeare  apprommates  the 
remote  and  far.'  Johnson. 

To  approach  denotes  rimply  the  moving  of  an  ob- 
ject towards  another,  but  to  approanmate  denotes  the 
Sadual  moving  of  two  objects  towards  each  other: 
at  which  approaches  may  come  into  immediate  con- 
junction ;  '  Comets,  in  their  approaches  towards  the 
earth,  are  imagined  to  cause  diseases,  famines,  and 
other  such  like  judgments  o£  God.'  Dekhah.  But 
bodies  may  approximate  for  some  time  before  they 
form  a  junction,  or  may  never  form  a  junction.  '  The 
approximations  and  recesses  of  some  of  the  little  stars 
I  speak  of,  suit  not  with  the  observations  of  some 
very  ancient  astronomers.'  Debham.  An  equivocation 
approaches  to  a  lie.  Minds  approximate  by  long  in- 
tercourse. 


TO  HOLD,  KEEP,  DETAIN,  RETAIN. 

Hold,  in  Saxon  healden,  Teutonic  holden  ;  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  verb  to  have,  in  Latin 
habeo,  &c. ;  keep  in  all  probability  comes  from  capio 
to  lay  hold  of;  detain  sad  retain  both  come  from  the 
Latin  teneo  to  hold ;  the  first  ognifies,  by  virtue  of 


the  particle  de,  to  hold  firom  another ;  the  second,  by 
virtue  of  the  particle  re,  signifies  to  hold  back  for 
oneself. 

To  hold  is  a  physical  act ;  it  requires  a  dq;ree  of 
bodily  strength,  or  at  least  the  use  of  the  limbs ;  to 
keep  is  simply  to  have  by  one  at  one's  pleasure.  The 
mode  of  the  action  is  the  leading  idea  in  the  significa- 
tion o£  hold ,-  the  durability  of  the  action  is  the  leading 
idea  in  the  word  keep:  we  may  hold  a  thing  only 
for  a  moment ;  but  wnat  we  keep  we  keep  for  a  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  keep  a  thing  by  holding, 
although  we  may  keep  it  by  various  other  means: 
we  may  therefore  AoM  without  keeping,  and  we  may 
keep  without  holding.  A  servant  holds  a  thing  in 
his  hand  for  it  to  be  seen,  but  he  does  not  keep  it ; 
he  ^ves  it  to  his  master  who  puts  it  into  his  pocket, 
and  consequently  keeps,  but  does  not  hold  it  A 
thing  may  be  hdd  in  the  hand,  or  kept  in  the  hand ; 
in  the  former  case,  the  pressure  of  the  hand  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  action,  but  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
simply  a  contingent  part  of  the  action :  the  hand  holds, 
but  the  person  keeps  it 

What  is  held  is  fixed  in  position,  but  what  is  kept 
is  left  loose,  or  otherwise,  at  the  will  of  the  individual. 
Things  are  held  by  human  beings  in  their  hands,  by 
beasts  in  their  daws  or  mouths,  by  birds  in  their 
beaks ;  things  are  kept  by  human  bein^  either  about 
their  persons  or  in  their  houses,  according  to  conveni- 
ence; 

France,  thou  mayst  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue, 

A  fasting  ti^er  safer  by  the  tooth,. 

Than  keep  u  peace  that  hand  which  thou  dost  hold. 

SHAKSrSABB. 

Detain  and  retain  are  modes  of  keeping;  the 
former  signifies  keeping  back  what  belongs  to  another; 
the  latter  signifies  keeping  a  long  time  tor  one's  own 
purpose.  A  person  may  be  either  held,  kept,  detained, 
or  retained :  when  he  is  held  he  is  held  contrary  to  his 
will  by  the  hand  of  another ;  as  suspected  persons  are 
held  by  the  officers  of  justice,  that  they  may  not  make 
their  escape :  he  is  kept,  if  he  stops  in  any  place,  by  the 
desire  of  another ;  as  a  man  is  kqtt  in  prison  untd  his 
innocence  is  proved ;  or  a  child  is  kept  at  school,  imtil 
he  has  finished  his  education :  he  is  detained  if  he  be 
kept  away  from  any  place  to  which  he  is  going,  or 
from  any  person  to  whom  he  belongs  ;  as  the  servant 
of  another  is  detained  to  take  back  a  letter ;  or  one 
is  detained  by  business,  so  as  to  be  prevented  attend- 
ing to  an  appointment :  a  person  is  retained,  who  is 
k^t  for  a  continuance  in  the  service,  the  favor,  or  the 
power  of  another ;  as  some  servants  are  said  to  be  r^- 
tained,  while  others  are  dismissed ; 


Too  late  it  was  for  satyr  to  be  told. 

Or  ever  hope  recover  her  again  ; 

In  vain  he  seeks,  that  having,  cannot  hold. 


SPEKSSt. 


That  I  may  know  what  keeps  you  here  with  me.   - 

Dkydek. 

'  He  has  described  the  passion  of  Cal3rpso,  and  th^ 
indecent  advances  she  made  to  detain  him  from  his 
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ooantry.'  Beooue.  '  Having  th«  tddiess  to  retain 
the  conquest  she  (Roxalana)  had  made,  she  kept  pos- 
•esskm  of  his  (SolTman^s)  lore  without  tuiy  rival  for 
rasay  years/  Robektson. 

Tliese  words  bear  a  similar  analogy  to  each  other 
in  im  extended  utpHcation.  A  money-lender  hold« 
the  properly  of  othors  in  pledge  ;  die  idea  of  a  tem- 
iMrary  and  partial  action  is  here  expressed  by  hold, 
VOL  dis^etion  from  keep,  which  is  used  to  express  smne- 
thing  d^nite  and  permanent ;  <  AsstBvdly  it  is  more 
diame  for  a  man  to  lose  that  which  he  holdeth,  than 
to  fiul  in  getting  that  which  he  never  had.'  Haywaed. 
The  money-lender  keeps  the  property  as  his  own,  if 
Ae  borrower  forfeits  it  by  breach  of  contract ; 

This  char^  I  ke^  until  my  appointed  day 
Of  rendering  up.    Milton. 

When  a  person  purchases  any  thing,  he  is  expected 
to  keep  it,  or  pay  the  vahie  of  ihe  thing  ordered,  if 
tlie  tradesman  fulm  his  part  of  die  engagement  What 
is  detained  is  kept  either  conbary  to  die  will,  or  with- 
out the  consent,  of  the  possessor:  when  things  are 
«iunected  to  be  stolen,  the  officers  of  justice  have  the 
ri^t  of  detaining  them  until  uiquiry  be  instituted; 

Haste  !  goddess,  haste  I  the  flying  host  detain. 
Nor  let  one  sail  l>e  hoisted  on  ihe  main.    Pofk. 

What  is  retained  is  continued  to  be  kept ;  it  st^ 
poses,  however,  some  altoadon  in  the  terms  or  cir- 
ccmstaDces  under  idiich  it  is  kept ;  a  person  retamt 
tat  seat  in  a  coadi,  notwithstanding  he  finds  it  dis- 
agreeable ;  or  a  lady  retains  some  of  the  articles  of 
aullineiy,  which  are  sent  for  her  chdce,  but  she  letams 
Merest; 

Let  me  retain 
The  name,  and  all  th'  addition  to  a  king. 

SUAKSPSABE. 

AU  are  used  in  a  moral  application  except  detain ; 
in  this  case  they  are  marked  by  a  similar  distinction. 
A  person  is  said  to  hold  an  onice,  by  which  simple 
possession  is  implied ;  he  may  hold  it  for  a  long  or  a 
short  time,  at  the  will  of  others,  or  by  his  own  will, 
which  ace  not  marked:  he  keeps  a  situation,  or  he 
keeps  his  post,  by  which  his  continuance  in  the  situa- 
tion, or  at  the  post,  m  denoted :  he  retains  his  office, 
by  which  is  signified  that  he  might  have  given  it  up, 
Gt  lost  it,  had  he  not  been  led  to  continue  in  it.  In  like 
maimer,  with  regard  to  one's  sentiments,  feelings,  or 
external  circumstances,  a  man  is  said  to  hold  certain 
^^ons,  which  are  ascribed  to  him  as  a  part  of  his 
creed ;  <  It  is  a  certain  sign  of  a  wise  government,  when 
it  can  hold  men's  hearts  by  hopes.'  Bacon.  A  person 
keeps  his  opinions  when  no  one  can  induce  him  to 
give  them  up ;  *  The  proof  is  best  when  men  keep  their 
authority  towards  their  children,  but  not  their  purse.' 
Bacon.  He  retains  his  old  attachments,  notwith- 
standing the  lapse  of  years,  and  change  of  circum- 
stances, which  have  intervened,  and  were  naturally 
calculated  to  wean  him ;  <  Ideas  are  retained  by  re- 
novation of  that  impression  which  time  is  always  wear- 
ing away.'  Johnson. 


TO  HOLD,  OCCUPY,  POSSESS. 

Hold  has  the  esma  genocal  meaning  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article;  occupy,  in  Latin  oociipo,  or  oc  and 
eapio  to  hold  or  keep,  signifies  to  keep  so  that  it  can- 
not be  held  by  others ;  possess,  in  Latin  poasideo,  or 
potis  and  sedeo,  signifies  to  sit  as  master  m. 

We  hold  a  thing  for  a  long  or  a  short  time ;  we  oc- 

Xit  for  a  peimaaaice :  we  hold  it  for  ourselves  or 
s ;  we  occupy  it  <MiIy  (at  ourselves :  we  hold  it 
for  various  purposes ;  we  occupy  only  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  it  to  our  private  use.  Thus  a  person 
may  hold  an  estate,  or,  which  is  the  same  thii^,  the 
title-deeds  to  an  estate  pro  tempore,  for  another  per- 
son's benefit ;  but  he  occt4pies  an  estate  if  he  enjoys 
the  fruit  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  to  occupy  is  only 
to  hold  under  a  oertun  compact ;  but  to  possess  is  to 
hold  as  one's  own.  The  tenant  occtfptes  the  farm 
when  he  holds  it  by  a  certain  lease,  and  cultivates  it 
for  his  subsistence:  but  the  landlord  possesses  the  farm 
who  possesses  the  right  to  let  it,  and  to  receive  the  rent 
We  may  hold  by  force,  or  fraud,  or  right ; 

He  (the  eagle)  drives  diem  from  his  fort,  the  towering  seat. 
For  ages  of  his  empire  which  in  peace 
Unstam'd  he  hold*.    Thomson. 

We  occupy  either  by  force  or  right ;  '  If  the  title  of 
occupiers  be  good  in  a  land  unpeopled,  whv  should  it  be 
bad  accounted  in  a  country  peopled  thinly.'  Ralegh. 
We  possess  only  by  right ; 

But  DOW  the  feadier'd  jrouth  their  former  bounds 
Ardent  disdain,  and  weighing  oft  thor  wings. 
Demand  the  free  poiseuian  of  the  aky>    Thomson. 

Hence  we  say  figuratively,  to  hold  a  -penaa  in  esteem 
i>r  contempt,  to  occupy  a  person's  attention,  to  occupy 
a  place,  &c.  or  to  possess  one's  affecti<m ; 

I,  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me. 

Hold  thee  from  this  for  erer.    Sbaksfeake. 

'  He  must  assert  infinite  generations  before  that  first 
ddr^e,  and  then  the  earth  could  not  receive  them, 
but  the  infinite  bodies  of  men  must  occupy  an  infinite 
space.'  Bentley. 

Of  fortune's  favor  long /x>»eM'd', 
He  was  with  one  fair  daughter  only  bless'd.    Drydeh. 


TO  HOLD,  SUPPORT,  MAINTAIN. 

Hold  is  here,  as  in  the  fiinoer  article,  a  torm  <^ 
very  general  import ;  to  sujmort,  frtwa  sub  and  porta 
to  carry,  signifying  to  hem  the  weight  of  a  thing ;  and 
to  maintain,  from  the  French  maintenir,  and  the 
Latin  mantes  a  hand,  and  teneo  to  hold,  signifying 
to  hold  firmly,  are  particular  modes  of  holding. 

Hold  and  support  are  employed  in  the  proper  sense, 
maintain  in  the  improper  sense.  To  h4)ld  is  a  term 
unqualified  by  any  circumstance ;  we  may  hold  a  thing 
in  any  direction,  hold  up  or  down,  straignt  or  crooked : 
support  is  a  species  of  holding  up ;  to  hold  up,  how- 
ever, is  a  personal  act,  or  a  direct  effort  of  the  indivi- 
dual ;  to  support  may  be  an  indirect  and  a  passive 
2x2 
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act ;  he  who  holds  any  thing  up  keeps  it  in  an  upright 
posture,  by  the  exertion  of  nis  strength ;  he  who 
mpporta  a  thing  only  bears  its  weight,  or  su^rs  it  to 
rest  upon  himself:  persons  or  voluntary  agents  can 
hold  up ;  inanimate  objects  may  support :  a  servant 
holds  up  a  child  that  it  may  see ;  a  pillar  supports  a 
building. 

Hold,  maintain,  and  support  are  likewise  employed 
still  farther  in  a  moral  application,  as  it  respects  the 
different  opinions  and  circumstances  of  men ;  opinions 
are  held  and  maintained  as  one''8  own ;  they  are  sup- 
ported when  they  are  another's.  We  hold  and  main- 
tain when  we  believe ;  we  support  the  belief  or  doo- 
trine  of  another,  or  what  we  ourselves  have  asserted 
and  maintained  at  a  former  time.  What  is  held  is 
held  by  the  act  of  the  mind  within  one's  self;  what  is 
maintained  and  supported  is  openly  declared  to  be 
held.  To  hold  marks  simply  the  state  of  one's  own 
mind ;  *  It  was  a  notable  observation  of  a  wise  father, 
that  those  which  held  and  persuaded  pressure  of  con- 
sciences were  commonly  interested  therein  themselves 
for  their  own  ends.'  Bacon.  To  maintain  indicates 
the  effort  which  one  makes  to  inform  others  of  this 
state ;  *  If  any  man  of  quality  will  maintain  upon 
Edward,  Earl  of  Glo'ster,  that  ne  is  a  manifold  traitor, 
let  him  appear.'  Sbakspeabe.  To  support  indicates 
the  efforts  which  one  makes  to  justify  that  state.  We 
hold  an  opinion  only  as  it  regards  ourselves ;  we  main- 
tain and  support  it  as  it  regards  others ;  that  is,  we 
maintain  it  either  with  others,  for  others,  or  against 
others :  we  support  it  in  an  especial  manner  against 
others :  we  maintain  it  by  assertion  ;  we  support  it 
by  argument.  Bad  principles  do  harm  only  to  the 
individual  when  they  are  held ;  they  will  do  harm  to 
aD  over  whom  our  influence  extends  when  we  main- 
tain them ;  they  may  do  harm  to  all  the  world,  when 
we  undertake  to  support  them.  Good  principles  need 
only  be  held,  or  at  most  maintairied,  unless  where  ad- 
versaries set  themselves  up  against  them,  and  render  it 
necessary  to  support  them.  Infidel  principles  have 
been  held  occasionally  by  individuals  m  all  ages,  but 
they  were  never  maintained  with  so  much  openness 
and  efirontery  at  anv  time,  as  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  supporters  of  such  principles 
were  to  be  found  m  every  tap-room. 

Hold  is  applied  not  only  to  principles  and  opinions, 
but  also  to  sentiments ;  maintain  and  support  axe 
confined  either  to  abstract  and  speculative  opinions,  or 
to  the  whole  mind :  we  hold  a  thing  dear  or  cheap,  we 
hold  it  in  abhorrence,  or  we  hold  it  sacred ;  '  As 
Chaucer  is  the  father  of  English  poetry,  so  I  hold 
him  in  the  same  degree  of  veneration  as  the  Grecians 
held  Homer,  or  the  Romans  Virgil.'  Dhyden.  We 
maintain  or  support  truth  or  error ;  we  maintain  an 
influence  over  ourselves,  or  maintain  a  cause ; 

Who  then  is  free  ?  The  wise,  who  well  maintains 
An  empire  o'er  himself.  Fkancib. 

We  support  our  resolution  or  our  minds ;  '  Nothing  can 
support  the  minds  of  the  guilty  firom  drooping.'  Sodth. 

•  Vide  Abb^  Girard 


TO  HAVE,  POSSESS. 

Have,  in  German  Aoien,  Latin  habeo,  not  impro- 
bably firom  the  Hebrew  nm  to  desire,  or  an«  he  loved, 
because  those  who  have  most,  desire  most,  or  because 
men  love  worldly  possessions  above  every  thing  else ; 
possess  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  tne  preceding 
article ;  have  is  the  general,  possess  is  the  particulu 
term :  have  designates  no  circumstance  of  the  action ; 
possess  expresses  a  particular  species  of  having. 

To  have  is  sometimes  to  have  in  one's  hand  or 
within  one's  reach ;  but  to  possess  is  to  have  as  one's 
own :  a  clerk  has  the  money  which  he  has  fetched  for 
his  employer;  the  latter  possesses  the  money,  which 
he  has  the  power  of  turning  to  his  use.  To  have  is 
sometimes  to  have  the  right  to,  to  belong ;  to  possess 
is  to  have  by  one  and  at  one's  command :  a  debtor  has 
the  property  which  he  has  surrendered  to  his  creditor ; 
but  ne  cannot  be  said  to  possess  it,  because  he  has  it 
not  within  his  reach,  and  at  his  disposal :  *  we  are  not 
necessarily  masters  of  that  which  we  have ;  although 
we  always  are  of  that  which  we  possess :  to  have  is 
sometimes  only  temporary ;  to  possess  is  mostly  per- 
manent: we  have  money  which  we  are  perpetually 
disposing  of;  we  possess  lands  which  we  keep  for  a 
permanency :  a  person  has  the  good  graces  of  those 
whom  he  pleases ;  he  possesses  the  confidence  of  those 
who  put  every  thing  in  his  power:  the, stoutest  heart 
may  have  occasional  alarms,  but  will  never  lose  its 
sell-possession :  a  husband  has  continual  torments  who 
is  possessed  by  the  demon  of  jealousy :  a  miser  has 
goods  in  his  coffers,  but  he  is  not  master  of  them ; 
they  possess  his  heart  and  affections :  we  have  things 
by  halves  when  we  share  them  with  others ;  we  possess 
them  only  when  they  are  exclusively  ours  and  we  enjoy 
them  imdividedly ; 

That  I  spent,  that  Ihad  ; 
That  I  Rave,  that  I  have  ; 
That  I  left,  that  I  lost. 

Epitafb  on  a  Charitable  Man. 

A  lover  has  the  affections  of  his  mistress  by  whom  he 
is  beloved ;  he  possesses  her  whole  heart  when  she 
loves  him  only :  one  has  an  interest  in  a  mercantile 
concern  in  which  he  is  a  partner ;  the  lord  of  a  manor 
possesses  all  the  rights  annexed  to  that  manor;  '  The 
various  objects  that  compose  the  world  were  by  nature 
formed  to  delight  our  senses ;  and  as  it  is  this  alone 
that  makes  them  desirable  to  an  uncomrpted  taste,  a 
man  may  be  said  naturally  to  possess  them  when  he 
possesseth  those  enjoyments  which  they  are  fitted  by 
nature  to  yield.'  Bebkeley. 


TO  LAY  OR  TAKE  HOLD  OF,  CATCH, 
SEIZE,  SNATCH,  GRASP,  GRIPE. 

To  latf  or  take  hold  of  is  here  the  generic  expres- 
sion: it  denotes  simply  getting  into  the  possession, 
which  is  the  common  idea  in  the  signification  of  all 
"  Avoir,  poss^er." 
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these  tenns,  wUeh  difier  chiefly  in  K^id  to  the  motion 
in  which  the  action  is  perfonned.  To  catch  is  to  latf 
hold  of  irith  an  effort.  To  seize  is  to  lay  hold  of  with 
violence.  To  snatch  is  to  lay  hold  of  hy  &  sudden 
and  violent  effort.  One  is  said  to  lay  hold  of  that  on 
which  he  pbu»s  his  hand;  he  tc&es  hold  of  that 
which  he  secures  in  his  hand.  We  lay  hold  of  any 
thing  when  we  see  it  falling;  we  take  hold  of  any 
thing  when  we  wish  to  lift  it  up ;  '  Sometimes  it  hap- 
pens that  a  com  slips  out  of  their  paws  when  they  (the 
ants)  are  climbing  up;  they  take  hold  of  it  again 
when  they  can  find  it,  otherwise  they  look  for  another.^ 
Addison.  We  catch  the  thing  which  attempts  to 
escape ;  '  One  great  genius  often  catches  the  flame 
from  another.^  Addison.  We  seize  a  thing  when  it 
makes  resistance ; 

Furious  be  said,  and  tow'rd  the  Grecian  crew, 
(^Seia'd  by  the  crest)  th'  unhappy  warrior  drew.    PorB. 

We  snatch  that  which  we  are  particularly  afraid  of 
not  getting  otherwise ; 

The  hungry  harpies  fly. 
They  tnatch  the  meat,  defiung  all  they  find.    Dktdem. 

A  person  who  is  fainting  lays  hold  of  the  first  thing 
which  comes  in  his  way ;  a  sick  person  or  one  that 
Fants  support  takes  hold  of  another  s  arm  in  walking ; 
various  artifices  are  employed  to  catch  animals ;  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  forest  seize  their  prey  the  moment 
they  come  within  their  reach  ;  it  is  the  rude  sport  of  a 
schoolboy  to  snatch  out  of  the  hand  of  another  that 
which  he  is  not  willing  to  let  go. 

To  lay  hold  of  is  to  get  in  the  possession.  To  grasp 
and  to  gripe  signify  to  have  or  keep  in  the  possession : 
an  eagerness  to  keep  or  not  to  let  go  is  expressed  by 
that  m  grasping ; 

Like  a  miser  'midst  his  store. 
Who  gratpt  and  gnupi  till  be  can  bold  no  more. 

DSYOEN. 

A  fearful  anxiety  of  losing  and  an  earnest  desire  of 
keeping  is  expressed  by  the  act  of  griping ; 

They  grive  their  oaks ;  and  every  panting  breast 
Is  rais  d  oy  turns  with  hope,  by  turns  with  fear  depress'd. 

Dryden. 

When  a  famished  man  lays  hold  of  food,  he  grasps  it, 
firom  a  convulsive  kind  of  fear  lest  it  should  leave  him ; 
when  a  miser  lays  hold  of  money  he  gripes  it  firom 
the  love  he  bears  to  it ;  and  the  fear  he  has  that  it 
will  be  taken  firom  him. 


OCCUPANCY,  OCCUPATION, 

Are  words  which  derive  their  meaning  firom  the  dif- 
ferent acceptations  of  the  primitive  verb  occupy :  the 
former  being  used  to  express  the  state  of  holding  or 
possessing  any  object ;  the  latter  to  express  the  act  of 
taking  possession  of,  or  keeping  in  possession.  He 
who  has  the  occupancy  of  land  enjoys  the  firuits  of  it ; 


<  As  occupancy  gave  the  right  to  die  temporary  use  of 
the  soil ;  so  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  occupancy 
gave  also  the  original  right  to  the  permanent  property 
in  the  substance  of  the  earth  itselfi^  Blackstone. 
The  occupation  of  a  country  by  force  of  arms  is  of 
little  avail,  unless  one  has  an  adequate  force  to  main- 
tain one''s  ground ;  '  The  unhappy  consequences  of 
this  temperament  b,  that  my  attachment  to  any  occu- 
pation seldom  outUves  its  novelty.'  Cowper. 


POSSESSOR,  PROPRIETOR,  OWNER, 
MASTER. 

The  possessor  has  the  full  power,  if  not  the  right, 
of  the  present  disposal  over  the  object  of  possession ; 
*  I  am  convinced  that  a  poetic  talent  is  a  messing  to 
its  possessor.^  Seward.  The  proprietor  and  owner 
has  the  unlimited  right  of  tranoer,  but  not  always  the 
power  of  immediate  disposal.  The  proprietor  and  the 
otcner  are  the  same  m  signification,  though  not  in 
application:  the  first  term  being  used  principally  in 
regard  to  matters  of  importance ;  the  latter  on  fiiinuliar 
occasions :  the  proprietor  (^  an  estate  is  a  more  suit- 
able expression  than  the  owner  of  an  estate ; 


Death! 
Totrei 


eat  proprietor  of  all !  'Tis  thine 
out  empire  and  to  quench  the  stars. 


YouNO. 


The  owner  of  a  book  is  a  more  becoming  eroresdon 
than  the  proprietor ;  ♦  One  cause  of  the  insumciency 
of  riches  (to  produce  happiness)  is,  that  they  veiy 
seldom  make  their  owner  nch.'  Johnson.  The  pos- 
sessor and  the  master  are  commonly  the  same  person, 
when  those  things  are  in  question  which  are  subject 
to  possession ;  but  the  terms  are  otherwise  so  different 
in  their  original  meaning,  that  they  can  scarcely  admit 
of  comparison :  the  possessor  of  a  house  is  naturally 
the  master  of  the  house  ;  and,  in  general,  whatever  a 
man  possesses,  that  he  has  in  his  power,  and  is  conse- 
quently master  of;  but  we  may  have,  legally,  the 
right  of  possessing  a  thing,  over  which  we  have 
actually  no  power  of  control:  in  this  case,  we  are 
nomintuly  possessor  but  virtually  not  master.  A 
minor,  or  insane  person,  may  be  both  possessor  and 
proprietor  of  that  over  which  he  has  no  control ;  a 
man  is,  therefore,  qn  the  other  hand,  appropriately 
denominated  master,  not  possessor  of  his  actions ; 

There,  Ccsur,  grac'd  with  both  Minervas,  shone, 
Cesar,  die  worid's  great  matter,  and  lus  own.    Pors. 


TO  SUSTAIN,  SUPPORT,  MAINTAIN. 

The  idea  of  exerting  oneself  to  keep  an  object  from 
sinking  is  common  to  ul  these  terms,  which  vary  either 
in  the  mode  or  the  object  of  the  action.  To  sustain, 
from  the  Latin  sustineo,  i.  e.  su^  or  sub  and  teneo  to 
hold,  signifying  to  hold  from  underneath ;  and  sup- 
port, from  mb  and  porto  to  bear,  signifying  to  heait 
firom  underneath,  are  passive  actions,  and  imply  that 
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we  Lear  the  wei^t  (^  s<HBething  pressinff  upon  us ; 
mairUain  (t).  To  ataeri)  is  active,  uid  impies  that  we 
exert  ourselves  so  as  to  keep  it  from  pressmg  upon  us. 
We  austam  a  load ;  we  support  a  burden ;  we  matit- 
tain  a  contest  The  piindpal  difSculty  in  an  engage- 
ment is  often  to  sustain  the  first  shock  of  the  attMk; 

With  labour  spent,  no  longer  can  he  wield 
The  heavy  Mchion,  or  tustain  the  shield, 
O'erwhelm'd  with  darts.    DavsEN. 

A  soldier  has  not  saerdy  to  support  the  weight  of  his 
arms,  but  to  maintain  his  post ;  '  Let  this  support 
and  comfort  you,  that  you  are  the  father  of  ten  chil- 
dren, among  whom  there  seems  to  be  but  one  soul  of 
love  and  obedience.'  Lytheton.  What  is  sustained 
is  often  temporary ;  what  is  supported  is  mostly  per- 
manent :  a  loss  or  an  ii\)ury  is  sustained  ;  pain,  dis- 
tress, and  misfortunes,  are  supported :  maintain,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  mostly  something  of  importance  or 
advantage ;  credit  must  always  be  maintained ; 

As  compass'd  with  a  wood  of  spears  around. 
The  lordly  lion  still  matnittnu  his  ground. 
So  Tumus  fiures.    Drtsen. 

We  must  «uatot»  a  loss  with  tranquillity ;  we  must 
support  an  afflictioB  widi  equanimity ;  we  must  main- 
tain our  own  honor,  and  that  of  the  community  to 
which  we  bebng,  by  the  rectitude  of  our  conduct. 


STAFF,  STAY,  PROP,  SUPPORT. 

From  staff' m  the  literal  sense  (v.  Staffs  comes 
staff  in  the  figurative  application :  any  thing  may  be 
denominated  a  staff  which  holds  up  liter  the  manner 
of  a  staff  particularly  as  it  respects  parsons ;  bread  is 
said  to  Be  we  staff  of  life ;  one  person  may  serve  as  a 
staff  to  another.  The  staff  serves  in  a  state  of  motion ; 
<  Let  shame  and  confusion  then  cover  me  if  I  do  not 
abhor  the  intolerable  anxiety  I  well  understand  to  wait 
inseparably  imon  that  st<^  of  going  about  beguile- 
fully  to  suppUnt  any  man.'  Lord  Wentwosth. 
The  stay  and  prop  are  employed  for  objects  in  a  state 
of  rest :  the  sta^  makes  a  thing  stay  for  the  time 
being,  it  keeps  it  from  falling ;  it  is  equally  applied 
to  persons  and  things ;  we  may  be  a  stay  to  a  person 
who  is  fitUing  by  ktting  his  body  rest  i^ainst  us ;  in 
the  same  manner  buttresses  against  a  w^,  and  shores 
against  a  building  serve  the  purpose  of  a  stay  while  it 
is  under  repair.  For  the  same  reason  that  part  of  a 
female's  dress  which  serves  as  a  stay  to  the  body  is 
denominated  stays ;  the  prop  keeps  a  thing  up  for  a 
permanency;  every  piHar  on  which  a  building  rests 
IS  a  prop ;  whatever  therefore  requires  to  be  raised 
from  the  ground  and  kept  in  that  state  may  be  set 
won  props  ;  between  the  stc^  and  the  prop  there  is 
this^  dbvious  diatinctioa,  that  as  tiie  stay  does  not 
receive  the  whole  weight  it  is  put  so  as  to  receive  it 
indirectiy,  by  leanii^  against  the  object ;  but  the  frwa, 
for  a  contrary  reason,  is  put  upright  underneath  the 
object  80    as    to  receive  the  w«ght   directly:    the 


derivation  of  this  word  propy  from  the  Dutdi  proppt 
a  plug,  and  the  German  pfropfen  a  cork,  does  not 
seem  to  account  very  clearty  for  its  present  use  in 
En^ish. 

Staig  and  prop  may  be  figuratively  extended  in  their 
application  with  the  same  distinction  in  their  sense ;  a 
crust  of  bread  may  serve  as  a  stay  to  the  stomach ; 

If  hope  precarious,  and  of  things  when  gain'd 
Of  little  moment  and  as  little  stay. 
Can  sweeten  toils,  and  dangers  into  joys. 
When  then  that  hope  which  nothing  can  defeat? 

YODKO. 

A  person's  money  may  serve  as  a  prop  for  the  credit 
of  another.  Support  is  altogether  taken  in  the  moral 
and  abstract  sense :  whatever  supports,  that  is,  bears 
the  weight  of  an  object,  is  a  support,  whether  in  a 
state  of  motion  like  a  staff,  or  in  a  state  oi  rest  like  a 
stoy ;  whether  to  bear  the  weight  in  part  like  a  stay, 
or  altogether  like  a  prop,  it  is  still  a  support:  bat 
the  term  is  likewise  employed  on  all  occasions  in  which 
the  other  terms  are  not  admissible.  Whatever  sup- 
ports existence,  whethor  directly  or  indirectiy,  is  a 
support :  food  is  the  support  of  tiie  animal  body ; 
labor  or  any  particular  employment  is  likewise  one^s 
support,  or  the  indirect  means.of  gaining  the  support; 
hope  is  the  support  of  the  mind  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances ;  religion,  as  the  foundation  of  all  our 
hopes,  is  the  best  and  surest  support  under  affliction ; 

Whate'ar  thy  many  fingers  can  entwine. 
Proves  thy  tupport  and  all  its  strength  is  thine, 
Tho'  nature  gave  not  legs,  it  gave  thee  hands. 
By  which  thy  prop,  thy  prouder  cedar  stands. 

Dbkhak. 


STAFF,  STICK,  CRUTCH. 

Stoff,  in  Low  German  staff,  &c.  in  Latin  stipes,  in 
Greek  r^,  cmnes  from  ^i<fa>  stipo  to  fix ;  s^k  sig- 
nifies that  which  can  be  stuck  in  the  ground ;  crutch, 
as  changed  from  cross,  is  a  Atojf  or  stick  which  has  a 
cross  bar  at  the  top. 

The  ruling  idea  in  a  staff  is  that  of  firmness  and 
fixedness ;  it  is  employed  for  leaning  upon :  the  ruling 
idea  in  the  stick  is  that  of  sharpness  with  which  it  can 
penetrate,  it  is  used  for  walking  and  ordinary  purposes; 
the  ruling  idea  in  the  crutch  is  its  form,  wnich  serves 
the  specific  purpose  of  support  in  case  of  lameness ; 
a  staff  can  never  be  small,  out  a  stick  may  be  large ; 
a  crutch  is  in  size  more  of  a  st€ff  than  a  common 
stick. 

LIVELIHOOD,  LIVING,  SUBSISTENCE, 

MAINTENANCE,  SUPPORT, 

SUSTENANCE. 

The  means  of  livvng  or  supporting  life  is  Uie  idea 
common  to  all  these  terms,  which  vary  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  individual  and  the  nature  of 
the  object  which  constitutes  the  means :  the  Uveiihood 
is  the  thing  sought  aStet  by  the  day ;  a  laborer  earns 
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iUoelfftood  by  the  swekt  of  his  brow:  living  is  ob- 
tained by  more  respectable  and  less  severe  efforts  than 
the  two  former ;  tradesmen  obtain  a  good  Uving  by 
keeung  shops;  artists  procvire  a  living  oy  the  exercise 
of  uieir  talents ;  '  A  man  may  as  easily  know  where 
to  find  one  to  teach  to  debauch,  whore,  game,  and 
blaroheme,  as  to  teach  him  to  write  or  cast  accounts; 
*tis  the  rery  profession  and  livelihood  a£  such  people, 
getting  their  living  by  those  practices  for  which  tney 
deserve  to  forfeit  their  lives.'  Sodth.  A  avbaistence 
is  obtained  by  irr^ukr  efforts  of  various  descriptions ; 
.b^gars  meet  with  so  much  that  they  obtain  something 
better  than  a  precarious  and  scanty  sttbaistence;  '  Just 
the  necessities  of  a  bare  subsistence  are  not  to  be 
die  only  measure  of  a  parent's  care  for  his  childrra.^ 
South.  Maintenance,  support,  and  sustenance,  differ 
from  the  other  three  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  com- 
prehend what  one  gidns  by  one's  own  efforts,  but  by 
the  efforts  of  others :  the  maintenance  is  that  whicn 
is  permanent ;  it  si^plies  the  place  of  a  living :  the 
support  may  be  casual,  and  vary  in  degree :  the  object 
of  most  public  charities  is  to  afford  a  maintenance  to 
such  as  cannot  obtain  a  livelihood  or  living  for  them- 
selves ;  '  The  Jews  in  Babylonia  honoured  Hyrcanus 
theb  king,  and  supplied  him  with  a  maintenance 
suitable  thereto.'  Pbideaux.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
parish  to  give  support,  in  time  of  sickness  and  distress, 
to  all  who  are  legal  parishioners ;  *  If  it  be  a  curse  to 
be  forced  to  toil  for  the  necessary  support  of  life,  how 
does  he  hoghten  the  curse  who  toils  for  superfluities.' 
So0TH.  The  maintenance  and  support  are  always 
granted ;  but  the  sustenance  is  that  which  is  taken  or 
received :  the  former  comprehends  the  means  of  ob- 
taining food ;  the  sustenance  comprehends  that  which 
sustains  the  body  which  supplies  the  place  of  food; 
'  Besides,  man  has  a  claim  also  to  a  promise  for  his 
support  and  sustenance  which  none  have  ever  missed 
of  who  come  up  to  the  conditions  of  it'  South. 


stitution,  was  borrowed,  and  the  care  of  the  souls  of 
a  parish  thence  came  to  be  denominated  a  benefice.^ 
Blackstone. 


LIVING,  BENEFICE. 


Living  signifies  literally  the  pecuniary  resource  by 
which  one  uves;  benefice,  from  benefacio,  signifies 
whatever  one  obtains  as  a  benefit :  the  former  is  appli- 
cable to  any  situation  of  life,  but  particularly  to  that 
resource  which  a  parish  affords  to  the  cle^yman ;  the 
latter  is  applicable  to  no  other  object :  we  speak  of  the 
Uving  as  a  resource  immediately  derived  from  the 
parish,  in  distinction  from  a  curacy,  which  is  derived 
from  an  individual ;  '  In  consequence  of  the  Pope's 
interference,  the  best  livings  were  filled  by  Italian,  and 
other  foreign,  clergy.'  Blackstone.  We  speak  of  a 
benefice  in  respect  to  the  terms  by  which  it  is  held, 
according  to  the  ecclesiastical  law :  there  are  many 
lioings  which  are  not  benefices,  although  not  vice 
versA ;  '  Estates  held  by  feudal  tenure,  being  ori- 
ginally gratuitous  donations,  were  at  that  time  denomi- 
nated beneficia;   their  very  name,  as  well  as  con- 


TO  BE,  EXIST,  SUBSIST. 

Be,  with  its  inflections,  is  to  be  traced  through  the 
northern  and  Oriental  languages  to  the  Hebrew  n*,  the 
name  of  God,  and  Kin  to  be.  From  the  derivation  of 
ewist,  as  given  under  the  article  To  Exist,  Live,  arises 
the  extinction  in  the  use  of  the  two  words.  To  be  is 
applicable  either  to  the  accidents  of  things,  or  to  the 
substances  or  things  themselves ;  to  exist  only  to  sub- 
stances or  things  that  stand  or  ewist  of  themselves. 

*  We  say  of  qualities,  of  forms,  of  actions,  of 
arrangement,  of  movement,  and  of  every  different 
relation,  whether  real,  ideal,  or  qualificative,  that  they 
are ;  *  He  does  not  understand  either  vice  or  virtue 
who  will  not  allow,  that  life  without  the  rules  of 
morality  is  a  wayward  uneasy  bmig.''  Steele.  We 
say  of  matter,  of  spirit,  of  body,  tuid  of  all  substances, 
that  they  exist ;  <  When  the  soul  is  freed  frt>m  all 
corporeal  alliance,  then  it  truly  exists.''  Hughes  aftes 
Xenophon.  Man  is  man,  and  will  be  man  under  all 
circumstances  and  changes  of  life :  he  exists  under 
every  known  climate  and  variety  of  heat  or  cold  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Being  and  existence  as  nouns  have  this  farther  dis- 
tinction, that  the  former  is  employed  not  only  to 
designate  the  abstract  state  <^  being,  but  is  meta- 
phoncally  employed  for  tiie  sensible  object  that  is ; 
the  latter  \a  confined  altogether  to  the  abstract  sense. 
Hence  we  speak  of  human  beings ;  beings  animate  or 
inanimate;  the  Supreme  Being:  but  the  existence  of 
a  God ;  existence  of  innumerable  worlds ;  the  exist- 
ence of  evil.  Being  may  in  some  cases  be  indifferently 
employed  for  existence,  particularly  in  the  grave  style; 
when  speaking  of  animate  objects,  as  the  being  of  a 
God ;  our  frud  being ;  and  when  qualified  in  a  com- 
pound form  is  preferable,  as  our  well-being. 

Subsist  is  properly  a  species  of  existing ;  from  the 
Latin  prepositive  suh,  signifying  for  a  time,  it  denotes 
temporary  or  partial  existence.  Every  thing  exists  by 
the  creative  and  preservative  power  or  the  Almighty ; 
that  whidi  subsists  depends  for  its  existence  upon  the 
chances  and  changes  <h  this  mortal  life ; 

Forlorn  of  thee. 
Whither  shall  I  betake  me  ?  where  tuhsisl?    Milton. 

To  exist  therefore  designates  simply  the  event  of  being 
or  existing ;  to  subsist  conveys  the  accessory  ideas  of 
the  mode  and  duration  of  existing.  Man  exists  while 
the  vital  or  srnritual  part  of  him  remains ;  he  subsists 
by  what  he  obtains  to  support  life.  Friendships  exist 
in  the  world,  notwithstandmg  the  prevalence  of  selfish- 
ness; bat  it  cannot  subsist  for  any  length  of  time 
between  individuals  in  whom  this  base  temper  pre- 
vails. 


•  Vide  Abb^  GLrard :  "  Eire,  exister,  subsister.' 
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TO  BE,  BECOME,  GROW. 

Be,  V.  To  be,  exist ;  become  signifies  to  come  to  be, 
that  is,  to  6e  in  course  of  time ;  grow  is  in  all  proba- 
bility changed  from  the  Latin  erevi,  perfect  of  cresco 
to  increase  or  grow. 

Be  (v.  to  be,  eadst)  is  positive ;  become,  that  is  to 
come  to  &e,  or  to  be  in  course  of  time  is  relative ;  a 
person  ia  what  he  ie  without  regard  to  what  he  tocu  ; 
he  becomes  that  which  he  was  not  before ; 

To  be  or  not  to  be?  that  is  the  question.  Sbakspeasb. 

We  judge  of  a  man  by  what  he  ia,  but  we  cannot 
judge  of  him  by  what  he  will  become :  this  year  he  is 
immoral  and  irreligious,  but  by  the  force  of  reflection 
on  himself  he  may  become  tne  contrary  in  another 
year ;  '  About  this  time  Savage^s  nurse,  who  had  (dways 
treated  him  as  her  own  son,  died ;  and  it  was  natural 
for  him  to  take  care  of  those  effects  which  by  her 
death  were,  as  he  imagined,  become  his  own.' 
Johnson. 

To  become  includes  no  idea  of  the  mode  or  cir- 
cumstance of  becoming ;  to  grow  is  to  become  by  a 
gradual  process :  a  man  may  become  a  good  man  from 
a  vicious  one,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  action  on 
his  mind;  but  he  grows  in  wisdom  and  virtue  by 
means  of  an  increase  in  knowledge  and  experience ; 

Authors,  like  coins,  grma  dear,  as  they  grow  old. 

POPB. 


TO  EXIST,  LIVE. 


Easist,  in  French  ewister,  Latin  existo,  compoimded 
of  e  01  em  and  sisto,  signifies  to  place  or  stand  by 
itself  or  of  itself;  live,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Saxon  libban,  and  the  other  northern  dialects,  comes 
in  all  probability  from  the  Hebrew  iV  the  heart,  which 
is  the  seat  of  animal  life. 

Ewistence  is  the  property  of  all  things  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  life,  which  is  the  inherent  power  of  motion,  is 
the  particidar  property  communicated  by  the  Divine 
Being  to  some  parts  omy  of  his  creation :  exist,  there- 
fore, is  the  general,  and  live  the  specific,  term :  what- 
ever lives,  easists  according  to  a  certain  mode;  but 
many  things  exist  without  living :  when  we  wish  to 
speak  of  things  in  their  most  abstract  relation,  we  say 
they  exist ; 

Can  any  now  remember  or  relate 

How  he  existed  in  an  embryo  state  ?    Jentks. 

When  we  wish  to  characterize  the  form  of  existence, 
we  say  they  live ;  '  Death  to  such  a  man  is  rather  to 
be  looked  upon.as  the  period  of  his  mortality,  than  tiie 
end  of  his  life.''  Melmoth  {Letters  of  PUny.) 

Existence,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  the  attribute  which 
we  commonly  ascribe  to  the  Divine  Being,  and  it  is 
that  which  is  immediately  communicable  by  himself; 
life  is  that  mode  of  existence  which  he  has  made  to  be 
communicable  by  other  objects  besides  himself:  exist- 


ence is  taken  only  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  inde- 
pendent of  all  its  attributes  and  appendages ;  but  Rfe 
IS  regarded  in  connexion  with  the  means  by  which  it  is 
supported,  as  animal  life,  or  vegetable  life.  In  like 
manner,  when  speaking  of  spiritual  objects,  exist  re- 
tains its  abstract  sense,  and  live  is  employed  to  denote 
an  active  principle :  animosities  should  never  exist  in 
the  mind ;  and  every  thing  which  is  calculated  to  ke^ 
diem  alive  should  be  kept  at  a  distance. 


TO  OUTLIVE,  SURVIVE. 

To  outlive  is  literally  to  live  out  the  life  of  another, 
to  live  longer ;  to  survive,  in  French  survivre,  is  to 
live  after :  the  former  is  employed  to  express  the  com- 
parison between  two  lives ;  the  latter  to  denote  a  pro- 
tracted existence  beyond  any  given  term :  one  person 
is  said  properly  to  outlive  another  who  enjoys  a  longer 
life ;  but  we  speak  of  surviving  persons  or  things,  in 
an  indefinite  or  unqualified  manner :  it  is  not  a  pecu- 
liar blessing  to  outlive  all  our  nearest  relatives  and 
friends ;  *  A  man  never  outlives  his  conscience,  and 
that  for  this  cause  only,  he  cannot  outlive  himself.' 
South.  No  man  can  be  happy  in  surviving  his 
honor ;  '  Of  so  vast,  so  lasting,  so  surviving  an  ex- 
tent is  the  malignity  of  a  great  guilt.'  South. 


TO  DELIVER,  RESCUE,  SAVE. 

To  deliver,  in  French  ddivrer,  compounded  of  de 
and  livrer,  in  Latin  libero,  sonifies  literally  to  make 
free ;  to  rescue,  contracted  from  the  French  re  and 
secourir,  and  indirectly  from  the  Latin  re  and  curro 
to  run,  signifies  to  run  to  a  person's  assistance  in  the 
moment  of  difficulty ;  to  save  is  to  make  safe. 

The  idea  of  taking  or  keeping  from  danger  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms ;  but  deliver  and  rescue  signify 
rather  the  taking  from,  save  the  keeping  from  danger: 
we  deliver  and  rescue  from  the  evil  that  is ;  we  save 
from  evils  that  may  be,  as  well  as  from  those  that  are. 
Deliver  and  rescue  do  not  convey  any  idea  of  the  means 
by  which  the  end  is  produced;  save  commonly  in- 
cludes the  idea  of  some  superior  agency :  a  man  may 
be  delivered  or  rescued  by  any  person  without  distinc- 
tion ;^  he  is  commonly  saved  by  a  superior. 

Deliver  is  an  unqualified  term,  it  is  applicable  to 
every  mode  of  the  action  or  species  of  evil ;  to  rescue 
is  a  species  of  delivering,  namely,  delivering  from 
the  power  of  another ;  to  save  is  applicable  to  the 
greatest  possible  evils:  a  person  may  be  delivered 
from  a  burden,  from  an  oppression,  from  disease,  or 
from  danger,  by  any  means ;  <  In  our  greatest  fears 
and  troubles  we  may  ease  our  hearts  by  reposing  our- 
selves upon  God,  in  confidence  of  his  support  and 
deliverance.''  Tillotson.  A  prisoner  is  rescued  from 
the  hands  of  an  enemy ; 

My  household  gods,  coinpanions  of  my  woes. 
With  pious  care  I  reicu'd  from  our  foes.    DaYOBH. 
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A  person  is  saved  from  destmction ; 

Now  shameful  flight  alone  can  tave  the  host. 

Our  blood,  our  treasure,  and  our  glory  loit.    Pope. 

'  He  who  fesreth  God  and  worketh  righteousness,  and 
perseveres  in  the  faith  and  duties  of  our  religion,  shall 
certainly  be  saved,''  RoeEss. 


DELIVERANCE,  DELIVERY, 

Are  drawn  fWjm  the  same  verb  (v.  To  deliver)  to 
express  its  dlfierent  senses  of  taking  fi'om  or  giving  to ; 
the-  former  denotes  the  taking  something  mm  one^s 
setf;  the  latter  impHes  giving  something  to  another. 

To  Krish  for  a  deliverance  &om  that  which  is  hurt- 
ful or  painfol  is  to  a  certain  extent  justifiable  | 

Wbate'et  be&Us  your  life  shall  be  my  care. 
One  death,  or  one  deliverance,  we  wiU  share. 

DSTDBK. 

The  careful  delivery  of  property  into  the  hands  of  the 
owner  will  be  the  first  object  of  concern  with  a  faithful 
agent ;  *  With  our  Saxon  ancestors  the  delivery  of  a 
twf  was  a  necessMy  solemnity  to  establish  the  convey* 
ance  of  lands.^  Blackstome. 


TO  FREE,  SET  FREE,  DELIVER, 
LIBERATE. 

To  free  is  properly  to  make  free,  in  distinction 
from  seifree ;  the  first  is  employed  in  what  concerns 
ourselves,  and  the  second  in  that  which  concerns  an* 
other.  A  msa  frees  himself  from  an  engagement ;  he 
sets  another  free  from  his  engagement :  we  free,  or 
'  set  ovenelvea  free,  from  that  which  has  been  imposed 
upcHi  us  by  ourselves  or  bv  circumstances;  we  are 
delivered  or  liberated  (torn  tnat  which  others  have  im- 
posed upon  us ;  the  former  from  evils  in  general,  the 
latter  from  the  evil  of  confinement.  I  free  myself 
ttom  a  burden ;  I  «e^  my  own  slave  free  from  his 
davery ;  I  deliver  another  man^s  slave  from  a  state  of 
bondage ;  I  liberate  a  man  from  prison.  A  man  freee 
an  estate  from  rent,  service,  taxes,  and  all  incum- 
brances ;  a  king  sets  his  subjects  free  from  certain 
imjposts  or  tribute,  he  delivers  them  from  a  foreign 
yoke,  or  he  UbenUes  those  who  have  been  taken  m 
war.  We  free  either  by  an  act  of  the  will,  or  by 
contrivance  and  method;  we  set  free  by  an  act  of 
authority ;  we  deliver  or  liberate  by  active  measures 
and  physical  strength.  A  man  frees  himsdf  from 
impertinence  by  escaping  the  company  of  the  imper- 
tinent ;  he  sets  others  fiee  from  all  apprehensions  by 
assuring  them  of  his  protection ;  he  delivers  them 
out  of  a  perilous  situation  by  his  presence  of  mind. 
A  ooontry  is  freed  from  the  horrors  of  a  revolution  by 
die  vigorous  ceondls  of  a  determined  statesman ;  in 
tins  manner  iras  Bn^aod  freed  ftom  a  counterpart  of 
the  French  revolution  by  the  vigor  of  the  government; 


a  country  is  set  free  ftom  the  exactions  And  hardships 
of  usurpation  and  tyranny  by  the  mild  influence  of 
established  government :  in  this  manner  is  Europe  set 
free  from  the  iron  yoke  of  the  French  usurper  by  its 
ancient  rulers.  A  country  is  delivered  from  the  grasp 
and  oppression  of  the  invader ;  in  this  manner  has 
Spain  been  delivered,  by  the  wisdom  and  valor  of  an 
illustrious  British  general  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
British  heroes. 

When  applied  in  a  moral  sense  free  is  applied  to 
sin,  or  any  other  moral  evil ; 

She  then 
Sent  Iris  down  to  free  her  from  the  strife 
Of  labouring  nature,  and  dissolve  her  life.  Deydbn. 

Set  free  is  employed  for  ties,  obligation,  and  respon- 
sibihty ; 

When  heav'n  would  kindly  tet  wfree. 

And  earth's  enchantment  end ; 
It  takes  the  most  effectual  means. 

And  robs  us  of  a  friend.    Yodno. 

Deliver  is  employed  for  external  drcumstances ; 
*  However  desirous  Mary  was  of  obtaining  deliverance 
from  Damley's  caprices,  she  had  good  reasons  for  re- 
jecting the  method  by  which  they  proposed  to  accom- 
plish It.'  RoBiiTsoN.  God,  as  our  Redeemer,  frees 
us  from  the  bondage  and  consequences  of  sin,  by  the 
dispensations  of  his  atoning  grace ;  but  he  does  not 
set  us  free  from  any  of  our  moral  obligations  or  moral 
responsibility  as  free  agents ;  as  our  Preserver  he  de- 
livers us  frt>m  dangers  and  misfortunes,  trials  and 
temptations. 


FREE,  LIBERAL. 

Free  is  here  considered  as  it  respects  actions  and  sen- 
timents. In  all  its  acceptations^ee  is  a  term  of  dispraise, 
and  liberal  that  of  commendation.  To  be  free  signifies 
to  act  or  think  at  will ;  to  be  liberal  is  to  act  according 
to  the  dictates  of  an  enlarged  heart  and  an  enlightened 
mind.  A  clown  or  a  fool  may  he  free  with  his  money, 
and  may  squander  it  away  to  please  his  htunor,  or 
gratify  his  appetite ;  but  the  nobleman  and  the  wise 
man  wiU  be  liberal  in  rewarding  merit,  in  encouraging 
industry,  and  in  promoting  whatever  can  contribute  to 
the  ornament,  the  prosperity,  and  improvement'  of  his 
country.  A  man  who  is  free  in  his  sentiments  tUnks 
as  he  pleases ;  the  man  who  is  liberal  thinks  according 
to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  The  ^ee-thinkin^ 
man  is  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  he  despises  the  opi- 
nions of  others ;  the  Uberal-miaded  thinks  modestly 
on  his  own  personal  attainments,  and  builds  upon  the 
wisdom  of  others. 

The/reethinker  circumscribes  all  knowledge  within 
the  conceptions  of  a  few  superlatively  wise  heads ; 
•  The  /recthinkers  plead  very  hard  to  tiank  freely  .- 
they  have  it ;  but  what  use  do  they  make  of  it  ?  Do 
their  writings  show  a  greater  depth  of  design,  or  mor6 
just  and  correct  reasoning,  than  those  of  other  men?* 
BsaKELEY.  '  Thehr  pretensions  to  be/reethinkers  is 
2  L 
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DO  Other  than  rakes  have  to  be  j^eelivers,  abd  savages 
to  be  freemea.''  Addison.  The  liberal-jxanAei  is 
anxious  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  (^science  by  making 
all  the  thinking  world  in  all  ages  to  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge ; 

For  me,  for  whose  well-being 
So  ampljj  and  with  hands  so  liberal. 
Thou  nast  provided  all  things.    Milton. 

<  The  desire  of  knowledge  discovers  a  liberal  mind.* 
Blaib.  With  the/reethinker  nothing  is  good  that  is 
old  or  established ;  with  the  liberal  man  nothing  is 
good  because  it  is  new,  nothing  bad  because  it  is  old. 
Men  of  the  least  knowledge  and  imderstandins  are 
the  most  free  in  their  opinions,  in  which  description 
of  men  this  age  abounds  above  all  others ;  such  men 
are  exceedingly  anxious  to  usurp  the  epithet  liberal  to 
themselves ;  but  the  good  sense  of  mankind  will  pre- 
vail gainst  partial  endeavours,  and  assign  this  title  to 
none  but  men  of  comprehensive  talents,  sound  judge- 
ments, extensive  experience,  and  deep  erudition. 

It  seems  as  i&  freedom  of  thought  was  that  aberra- 
tion of  the  mind  which  is  opposed  to  the  two  extremes 
of  superstition  and  b^try ;  and  that  liberality  ia  the 
happy  medium.  The  /reethinker  holds  nothing 
sacred,  and  is  attached  to  nothing  but  Ids  own  con- 
ceits ;  the  superstitious  man  holds  too  many  things 
sacred,  and  is  attached  to  every  thing  that  favors  this 
bent  of  his  mind.  A  /reethinker  accommodates  his 
duties  to  his  inclinations ;  he  denies  his  obligation  to 
any  thmg  which  comes  across  the  peculiar  fashion  of 
his  sentiment.  A  man  aifree  sentiments  rejects  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  with  the  letter  or  outward  for- 
mality ;  the  superstitious  man  loses  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity in  his  extravagant  devotion  to  its  outward 
formalities. 

On  the  other  hand  bigotry  and  liberalUy  are  op- 
posed to  each  other,  not  in  r^urd  to  what  they  beheve, 
so  much  as  in  r^ard  to  the  nature  of  their  beUef. 
The  bigotted  man  so  narrows  his  mind  to  the  compass 
of  his  belief  as  to  exclude  every  other  object ;  the 
liberal  man  directs  his  views  to  every  object  which 
does  not  directly  interfere  with  his  behef.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  the  bigotted  and  the  liberal  man  to  have  the 
same  faith ;  but  the  former  mistakes  its  true  object 
and  tendency,  namely,  the  improvement  of  his  rational 
powers,  which  the  latter  pursues. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  the  above,  that  the 
/reethinker,  the  superstitious  man,  and  the  bigot,  are 
alike  the  offspring  of  ignorance ;  and  that  luiercUity 
is  the  handmaid  of  science,  and  tiie  daughter  of  trudi. 
Of  all  the  mental  aberrations  freedom  of  thinking  is 
the  most  obnoxious,  as  it  is  fostered  by  the  pride  of 
the  heart,  and  the  vanity  of  the  imagination.  In 
superstition  we  sometimes  see  the  anxiety  of  a  well- 
disposed  mind  to  discharge  its  conscience:  with 
bigotry  we  often  see  associated  the  mild  virtues  which 
are  taught  by  Christianity ;  but  in  the/reethinker  we 
only  see  the  bad  passions  and  the  unruly  will  set  free 
firom  all  the  constraints  of  outward  authority,  and  dis- 
engaged from  the  control  of  reason  and  judgement: 


in  such  a  man  the  amiable  quaKties  of  the  natural 
disposition  become  corrupted,  and  the  evil  humors 
triiunph. 

FREE,  FAMILIAR. 

Free  has  already  been  considered  as  it  respects  the 
words,  actions,  and  sentiments  (v.  Free)  ;  in  the  pre- 
sent case  it  is  coupled  with  familiarity,  inasmucn  as 
they  respect  the  outward  behaviour  or  conduct  in 
general  of  men  one  to  another. 

To  he  free  is  to  be  disengaged  from  all  the  con- 
straints which  the  ceremonies  of  social  intercourse 
impose ;  to  be  faimliar  is  to  be  upon  the  footing  of  a 
familiar,  of  a  relative,  or  one  of  the  same  family. 
Neither  of  these  terms  can  be  admitted  as  unexcep- 
tionable ;  but  freedom  is  that  which  is  in  ffeneral 
totally  unauthorised;  familiarity  sometimes  shelters 
itself  under  the  sanction  of  long,  close,  and  friendly 
intercourse. 

Free  is  a  term  of  much  more  extensive  import  than 
familiar ;  a  man  may  be  free  towards  another  in  a 
thousand  ways ;  but  he  is  familiar  towards  him  only 
in  his  manners  and  address.  A  man  who  is  free  looks 
upon  every  thing  as  his  which  he  chooses  to  make  use 
of;  ti  familiar  man  only  wants  to  share  with  another 
and  to  stand  upon  an  equal  footing.  A  man  who  is 
free  will  take  possession  of  another  man's  hpuse  or 
room  in  his  absence,  and  will  make  use  of  his  name 
or  his  property  as  it  suits  his  convenience;  }as  free- 
dom always  turns  upon  that  which  contributes  to  his 
own  indulgence ;  '  Being  one  day  very  free  at  a  great 
feast,  he  suddenly  broke  forth  into  a  great  laughter.' 
Hakewell.  a  man  who  is  famUiar  will  smile  upon 
you,  take  hold  of  your  arm,  call  you  by  some  friendly 
or  common  name,  and  seek  to  enjoy  with  you  all  the 
pleasures  of  social  intercourse ;  his  familiarity  always 
turns  upon  that  which  will  increase  his  own  import- 
ance ;  '  Ealapdar  streight  thought  he  saw  his  nieoe 
Parthenia,  and  was  about  in  such  familiar  sort  to 
have  spoken  unto  her ;  but  she  in  grave  and  honour- 
able maimer,  gave  him  to  understand  he  was  mistaken.' 
SiDNET.  There  cannot  be  two  greater  enemies  to  the 
harmony  of  society  than  freedom  and  familiarity; 
both  of  which  it  is  the  whole  business  of  politeness  to 
destroy ;  for  no  man  can  be  ^ee  without  being  in 
danger  of  infrin^g  upon  what  belongs  to  anouier, 
nor  famUiar  without  being  in  danger  of  obtruding 
himself  to  the  annoyance  of  others. 
.  When  these  words  are  used  figuratively  in  reference 
to  things,  they  do  not  bear  that  objectionable  feature ; 

Free  and  familiar  with  misfortune  grow. 

Be  us'd  to  sorrow,  and  inur'd  to  woe.    Prior. 


FREE,  EXEMPT. 

To  free  is  as  general  in  its  signification  as  in  th« 
preceding  articles ;  to  ewempt,  in  Latin  exempttu,  pu- 
ticiple  of  ewimo,  signifies  set  out  or  disengaged  from- 
apart 
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The  condition  and  not  the  conduct  of  men  is  here 

considered.  Freedom  is  either  accidental  or  inten- 
tional ;  the  exemplMn  is  always  intentional :  we  may 
be  free  firom  disorders,  or  free  firom  troubles ;  we  are 
eiavnpti  that  is  eamnpted  by  government,  j&om  serving 
in  tba  milids.  Free  is  appued  to  every  thing  &om 
which  any  one  may  wish  to  be/r«e ;  but  ewempt,  on 
the  oontraiy,  to  those  burdens  which  we  should  share 
with  others :  we  may  be  free  from  imperfections,  free 
firom  inoonveniendes,  free  from  the  interruptions  of 
others; 

O  happy,  if  he  knew  his  happy  state, 

The  swain  who,  free  from  bus'ness  and  debate, 

Receirea  his  easy  food  from  nature's  hand !   Dbysen- 

A  man  is  exemj^t  firom  any  oflSce  or  tax ;  <  To  be  emem^ 
firom.  the  passions  with  which  others  are  tormented,  is 
the  only  pleasing  solitude.''  Addison.  We  may 
likewise  be  said  to  be  ememipt  firom  troubles  when 
speaking  of  these  as  the  dispensations  <^  Providence 
to  others. 


FREEDOM,  LIBERTY. 

Freedom^  the  abstract  noim  ^  free,  is  taken  in  all 
the  senses  of  the  primitive ;  liberty,  from  the  Latin 
liber  free,  is  only  taken  in  the  sense  of  free  from  ex- 
ternal constraint,  firom  the  action  of  power. 

Freedom  is  personal  and  private ;  liberty  is  public. 
The  freedom  of  the  city  is  the  privilege  granted  by 
any  city  to  individuals ;  the  liberty  of  the  city  are  the 
ioununities  enjoyed  by  the  city.  By  the  same  rule  of 
distinction  we  speak  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the 
freedom  of  manners,  the  freedom  of  conversation,  or 
the  freedom  of  debate ;  '  The  ends  for  which  men 
unite  in  society,  and  submit  to  government,  are  to 
enjoy  security  to  their  property,  and  freedom  to  their 
persons,  firom  all  injustice  or  violence.'  Blair.  <  I 
would  not  venture  into  the  world  under  the  character 
of  a  man  who  pretends  to  talk  like  other  people,  until 
I  had  arrived  at  a  full  freedom  of  speech.''  Addison. 
We  speak  of  the  liberty  of  conscience,  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  *  The  liberty  of  the 
press  is  a  blessing  when  we  are  inclined  to  write  against 
others,  and  a  cuamity  when  we  find  ourselves  over- 
borne by  the  multitude  of  our  assailants.''  Johnson. 
A  slave  obtains  his/r«edom ; 

O  freedom  I  first  delight  of  human  kind  ! 

Not  that  which  bon&ien  from  their  masters  find. 

The  privilege  of  doles.    Drtdbm.. 

A  captive  obtains  his  liberty. 

Freedom  serves  moreover  to  qualify  the  action; 
liberty  is  applied  only  to  the  agent :  hence  we  say,  to 
speak  or  think  with  freedom ;  out  to  have  the  liberty 
of  speaking,  thinking,  or  acting.  Freedom  and  liberty 
are  likewise  employed  for  the  private  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals towards  each  other ;  but  the  former  is  used  in 
a  qualified  good  sense,  the  latter  in  an  unqualified  bad 
sense.  A  freedom  may  sometimes  be  licensed  or 
allowed ;  liberty  b  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense.    A 


freedom  may  be  innocent  and  even  pleasant ;  a  l^erty 
always  does  more  or  less  violence  to  the  decendes  (^ 
life,  or  the  feelings  of  individuals.  There  are  little 
freedoms  which  may  pass  between  youth  of  different 
sexes,  so  as  to  heighten  the  pleasures  of  sodety ;  but 
a  modest  woman  will  be  careful  to  guard  against  any 
freedoms  which  may  admit  of  misinterpretation,  and 
resent  every  liberty  offered  to  her  as  an  insult 


TO  GIVE  UP,  DELIVER,  SURRENDER, 
YIELD,  CEDE,  CONCEDE. 

We^ve  tfp  (v.  To  gvae,  grant)  that  which  we  wish 
to  retain ;  we  JMiver  that  which  we  wish  not  to  retain. 
DeUoer  does  not  indude  the  idea  of  a  transfer ;  but 
gioe  up  implies  both  the  giving  from,  and  the  giving 
to :  we  give  wp  our  house  to  the  accommodation  of  our 
firiends ;  *  A  popish  priest  threatens  to  excommunicate 
a  Northumbenand  esquire  if  he  did  not  give  up  to  him 
the.  church  lands.'  Addison.  We  driver  property 
into  the  hands  of  the  owner ;  *  It  is  no  wonder  that 
they  who  at  such  a  time  could  be  corrupted  to  frame 
and  deliver  such  a  petition,  would  not  be  reformed  by 
such  an  answer.'  Deyden.  We  may^e  up  with 
rductance,  and  ddiver  with  pleasure ;  '  Such  an  expec- 
tation will  never  come  to  pass ;  therefore  I  will  e'en 
give  it  up  and  go  and  fret  myself.'  Colliek. 

On  my  experience,  Adam,  freely  taste. 

And  fear  of  death  deliver  to  the  winds.  Milton. 

To  give  t<p  is  a  colloquial  substitute  for  dther  surrender 
or  yield;  as  it  designates  no  circumstance  of  the  action, 
it  may  be  employed  in  familiar  discourse,  in  almost 
every  case  for  the  other  terms :  where  the  action  is 
compulsory,  we  may  either  say  an  officer  gives  up  or 
surrenders  his  sword ;  when  the  action  is  discretionary, 
we  may  dther  say  he  gives  up,  or  yields  a  point  of 
discussion :  give  up  has,  however,  an  extensiveness  of 
application  which  gives  it  an  office  distinct  from  dther 
'surrender  or  yield  When  we  speak  of  fiuniliar  and 
personal  subjects,  give  up  is  more  suitable  than  sur- 
remder,  which  is  confined  to  matters  of  public  interest 
or  great  moment,  unless  when  taken  ffguratively :  a 
man  gives  up  his  place,  his  right,  his  claim,  and  the 
like ;  he  surrenders  a  fortress,  a  vessel,  or  his  property 
to  his  creditors,  or  figuratively  he  surrenders  his 
judgement  or  opinions.  When  give  up  is  compared 
wim  yield,  they  both  respect  personal  matters ;  but 
the  former  expresses  a  much  stronger  action  tium  the 
latter :  a  man  gives  up  his  whole  judgement  to  an- 
other; he  yields  to  the  opinion  of  another  in  particular 
cases :  he  gives  himself  up  to  sensual  indulgendes ;  he 
yields  to  the  force  of  temptation ;  '  The  peaceable  man 
will  give  up  his  favourite  schemes :  he  will  yield  to  an 
opponent  rather  than  become  the  cause  of  violent  em- 
broilments.' Blair.  <  The  young,  half-seduced  by 
persuasion,  and  half-compellea  by  ridicule,  surrender 
their  convictions,  and  consent  to  hve  as  they  see  others 
around  them  living.'  Blair. 
2l2 
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Cede,  from  the  Latin  etdo  to  give,  ia  jwoperiy  to 
mrrgHder  by  virtue  of  a  treaty :  we  may  turrender  a 
toira  as  an  act  of  necessity ;  but  the  cesMon  of  a 
country  is  purely  a  political  transaction :  thus,  genenda 
fVequentlT  »tme»der  such  towns  as  thev  are  not  able 
to  oefieiia;  and  governments  cede  tuen  countries  as 
they  find  it  not  convenient  to  retain.  To  concede, 
which  is  but  a  variation  of  cede,  is  a  mode  of  yietdittg 
which  may  be  either  an  act  of  discretion  or  courtesy ; 
as  when  a  government  concedes  to  the  demands  of  the 
people  certain  privileges,  or  when  an  individual  con- 
cedes any  pdnt  in  dispute  ibr  the  sake  of  peace :  '  As 
to  the  magic  power  which  the  devil  imparts  for  these 
concesauma  of  his  votaries,  theologians  nave  different 
opinions.^  Cuhbkbland. 


TO  GIVE  UP,  ABANDON,  RESIGN, 
FOREGO. 

These  terms  differ  firom  the  preceding  (v.  To  ghe 
tip),  inasmuch  as  they  designate  actions  entirely  free 
from  foreign  influence.  A  man  gioes  up,  abandons, 
and  resigns,  from  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind,  inde- 
pendent of  all  control  from  others.  To  gwe  up  and 
abcmdon  both  denote  a  positive  decision  of  the  mind ; 
but  the  former  may  be  tne  act  of  the  understanding  or 
the  will,  the  latter  is  more  commonly  the  act  of  the 
will  and  the  passions :  to  give  up  is  applied  to  familiar 
cases ;  abandon  to  matters  of  importance ;  one  gives 
up  an  idea,  an  intention,  a  plan,  and  the  like ;  '  Upon 
his  friend  telling  him,  he  wondered  he  gave  vp  the 
question,  when  he  had  visibly  the  better  of  the  dis- 
pute ;  I  am  never  ashamed,  says  he,  to  be  confiited 
by  one  who  is  master  of  fifty  legions.'  Addison.  One 
abandons  a  project,  a  sdieme,  a  measure  of  govern- 
ment; 

For  Greece  we  grieve,  abandoned  by  her  fate, 

To  drink  the  dregs  of  thy  unmeasur'd  hate.    Pors. 

To  give  up  and  resign  are  applied  either  to  the 
outward  actions,  or  merely  to  the  inward  movements : 
but  the  former  is  active,  it  determinately  fixes  the 
conduct ;  the  latter  seems  to  be  rather  passive,  it  is 
the  kaning  of  the  mind  to  the  circumstances :  a  man 
gives  up  his  situation  by  a  positive  act  of  his  choice ; 
he  resigns  his  office  when  he  feels  it  inconvenient  to 
hold  it :  so,  likewise,  we  give  up  what  we  expect  or 
lay  claim  to  ;  '  He  declares  himself  to  be  now  satisfied 
to  the  contrary,  in  which  he  has  given  up  the  cause.'' 
Dhyden.     we  resign  what  we  hope  or  wish  for ; 


The  praise  of  artful  numbers  I  resign, 
And  nang  my  pipe  upon  the  sacred  phie. 


Drydbn. 


In  this  sense,  forego,  which  signifies  to  let  go  or 
let  pass  by,  is  comparable  with  resign,  inasmuch 
as  it  expresses  a  passive  action ;  but  we  resign  that 
which  we  have,  and  we  forego  that  which  we  njght 
have :  thus,  we  resign  the  claims  which  we  have  al- 
ready made ;  we  forego  the  claim  if  we  abstain  alto- 
gether from  making  it :  the  fonner  may  be  a  mattear  of 


prudence ;  the  latter  is  alwayt  an  aet  of  virtue  and 
lorbearance; 

Desirous  to  reti^  and  render  back 
AH  I  receiv'd.    Milton. 

*  What  they  have  enjoyed  with  gwat  pleasuM  at  one 
time,  has  proved  inapid  or  nauseoua  at  Miother ;  and 
they  see  nothing  in  it,  for  which  they  lAould  forego  a 
present  ei^oyment.''  Lockjb. 

Then,  pilgrim,  turn,  thy  cares  forego ; 

All  earth-bom  cares  are  wrong.    Goldsmith. 

When  applied  reflectively,  to  give  ttp  is  used  either  in 
a  good.  Dad,  or  indifferent  sense ;  abandon  always  in 
a  bad  sense ;  resign  always  in  a  good  sense :  a  man 
may  may  give  himself  up,  either  to  studious  pursuits, 
to  idle  vagaries,  or  vicious  indulgencies ;  he  abandons 
himself  to  gross  vices ;  he  resigns  himself  to  the  will 
of  Providence,  or  to  the  circumstances  of  his  condi- 
tion :  a  man  is  said  to  be  given  ttp  to  his  huts  who  is 
without  any  principle  to  control  him  in  the  gratifi- 
cation; he  is  said  to  be  abandon^,  when  his  out- 
rageous conduct  bespeaks  an  entire  insensibility  to 
every  honest  principle ;  he  is  said  to  be  resigned  when 
he  discovers  composure  and  tranquillity  in  tiie  hour  of 
affliction. 

TO  ABANDON,  DESERT,  FORSAKE, 
RELINQUISH. 

The  idea  of  leaving  or  separating  one's  self  ft(»n  an 
object  is  common  to  these  terms,  which  differ  in  the 
circumstances  or  modes  of  leaving.  The  two  f(Hrmer 
are  more  solemn  acts  tiian  the  two  latter.  Abandon, 
from  the  French  abandonner,  ia  a  concretion  of  the 
words  dormer  d  ban,  to  give  up  to  a  pubhc  ban  or 
outiawry.  To  abandon  then  is  to  expose  to  evenr 
misfortune  which  results  from  a  formal  and  pubhc 
denunciation  ;  to  set  out  of  the  protection  of  law  and 
government ;  and  to  deny  the  privileges  of  citiaenship; 
desert,  in  Latin  desertus,  participle  of  desero,  that 
is,  de  privative  and  sero  to  sow,  s^piifies  to  lie  unsown, 
implanted,  cultivated  no  Icmger.  To  desert  then  is  to 
leave  oft'  cultivating ;  and  as  there  is  something  of 
idleness  and  improvidence  in  ceasing  to  render  the  soil 
productive,  ideas  of  disapprobation  accompany  the 
word  in  all  its  metaphorical  applications.  He  who  leaves 
off  cultivating  a  farm  usually  removes  ^m  it ;  hence 
the  idea  of  removal  and  blameworthy  removal,  which 
usually  attaches  to  the  term  ;  forsake,  in  Saxon  for- 
secan,  is  compounded  of  the  primitive  for  and  sake, 
seek,  secan,  signifying  to  seek  no  more,  to  leave  off 
seeking  that  which  has  been  an  object  of  search ;  re- 
linquish, in  Latin  reHnquo,  is  compounded  of  re  or 
retro  behind,  and  linquo  to  leave,  that  is,  to  leave 
what  we  would  fain  take  with  us,  to  leave  with  re- 
luctance. 

To  abandon  is  totally  to  withdraw  ourselves  from 
an  object ;  to  lay  aside  all  care  and  concern  for  it ;  to 
leave  it  altogether  to  itself:  to  desert  is  to  withdraw 
ourselves  at  certain  times  when  our  assistance  or  co- 
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<tnentiaB  is  Mqinretl,  or  to  sepante  ounrivet  frtna 
tE«t  to  which  we  ought  to  be  attached :  to  fitraake  ia 
to  irithdraw  our  rq;afd  for  uid  intereat  in  an  object, 
to  keep  at  a  distance  from  it ;  to  reUnqtuah  is  to  leave 
dut  wnich  has  once  been  an  olgect  of  our  pursuit. 

Abemdim  and  desert  are  em{doyed  for  persons  or 
things;  foreake  for  persons  or  {daces;  rdmquiah  for 
thimzB  (Noly. 

With  r^;aid  to  persons  these  terms  express  moral 
ca^biUty  m  a  pio^pcessive  ratio  downwards :  abandon 
oomprehcrads  tb«  violation  of  the  most  sacred  ties; 
desert,  a  breach  of  honor  and  fidelity ;  forsake,  a  rup- 
ture (£  the  social  bond. 

We  abandon  those  who  are  entirely  depmdent  for 
protection  and  support ;  they  are  left  in  a  helpless 
state  exposed  to  every  danger ;  a  child  is  abandoned 
by  its  parent ;  *  He  who  abandons  his  ofispring  or 
cormpts  them  by  bis  example,  perpetrates  a  greater 
evil  (ban  a  murderer.^  Hawksswokth.  We  desert 
those  with  whom  we  have  entered  into  coalition ;  they 
are  left  to  their  own  resources :  a  soldier  deserts  his 
comrades ;  a  partisan  deserts  his  ^ends ;  '  Aft«r  the 
death  of  Stella,  Swift's  benevdence  was  contracted, 
and  his  severity  exasperated :  he  drove  his  acquaint- 
ance from  his  taUe,  and  wondered  why  he  was  de- 
serted.'' JoHMsoM.  We  forsake  those  with  whom  we 
have  bem  in  habits  of  intimacy ;  they  are  deprived  of 
the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  society ;  a  man  forsakes 
his  companions ;  a  lover  forsakes  nis  mistress,  or  a 
husband  his  wifo; 

Fortake  me  sot  thusj  Adam .'    Miltok. 

We  are  bound  by  every  law  human  and  divine  not 
to  abandon ;  we  are  called  upon  by  every  good  prin> 
dple  not  to  desert;  we  are  impelled  by  every  Idnd 
feeling  not  to  forsake.  Few  animals  except  man  will 
(Aandon  their  young  until  they  are  enabled  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves.  Interest,  wnich  is  but  too  often 
the  only  principle  that  brinj^  men  together,  will  lead 
them  to  desert  each  other  m  the  time  of  difficulty. 
We  are  ei\joined  in  the  gospel  not  to  forsake  the  poor 
and  needy. 

When  abandoned  by  our  dearest  relatives,  deserted 
bv  our  friends,  and /or«a&en  by  the  world,  we  have 
always  a  resoiirce  in  our  Maker. 

With  regard  to  things  (in  which  sense  the  word  re- 
linmtish  is  83monymous)  the  character  of  abandoning 
vanes  with  the  circumstances  and  motives  of  the 
action,  according  to  which  it  is  either  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent ;  deserting  is  always  taken  in  an  unfavor- 
able or  bad  sense ;  the  act  of  forsaking  is  mostly 
indifferent,  but  implies  a  greater  or  less  breach  of  some 
tie ;  that  of  relinquishing  is  prudent  or  imprudent 

A  captain  may  abandon  his  vessel  when  he  has  no 
means  of  saving  it,  except  at  the  risk  of  his  life ; 

Be  boId]y  spake,  sir  knight,  if  knight  thou  be. 

Abandon  this  ibrestaDed  place  at  erst. 

For  fear  of  further  harm,  I  counsel  thee.    Sfkhssa. 

■  neglected  nature  pines 
Alxtndoned.    CowrsB. 


An  u]nigfat  statesman  will  never  desert  his  post  when 
his  country  is  in  danger,  nor  a  true  sddier  desert  his 
colors ;  '  He  who  at  the  approach  of  evil  betrays  his 
trust,  m  deserts  his  post,  u  Iwanded  with  cowardice.' 
Hawxxswobth.  Birds  will  mostly  forsake  their  nests 
when  they  discover  them  to  have  been  visited,  and 
most  animals  will  forsake^ea  haunts  when  they  find 
themselves  discovered ;  <  Maodonald  and  Madeod  of 
Skie  have  lost  many  tenants  and  labourers,  but  Raarsa 
has  not  yet  been  forsaken  by  any  of  its  inhabitants.' 
JoimsoN.  So  likewise  figuratively ;  '  When  learning, 
abilities,  and  what  is  excellent  in  the  world,  forsake 
the  church,  we  may  easily  foretell  its  ruin  without  the 
gift  of  prmhecy.'  South.  Men  often  inadvertently 
relinquish  the  fairest  prospects  in  order  to  follow  some 
favorite  scheme  which  terminates  in  their  ruin ;  <  Men 
are  wearied  with  the  t<Hl  which  they  bear,  but  cannot 
find  in  their  hearts  to  r^mquish  it.    Steele. 

Having  ctbandoned  their  all,  Aey  forsook  the  iJace 
which  gave  them  birth,  and  reUnqwished  the  advan- 
tages wnich  they  might  have  obtuned  from  their  rank 
and  family.  

TO  ABANDON,  RESIGN,  RENOUNCE, 
ABDICATE. 

The  idea  of  givii^  up  is  common  to  these  terms, 
which  signification,  though  analogous  to  the  former, 
admits,  nowever,  of  a  distinction ;  as  in  the  one  case 
we  separate  ourselves  from  an  object,  in  the  other  we 
send  or  cast  it  from  us.  In  this  latter  sense  the  terms 
abandon  and  resign  have  been  partially  considered  in 
the  preceding  articles ;  renounce,  in  Latin  renuncio, 
from  nuncio  to  tell  or  declare,  is  to  declare  off  from  a 
thing ;  abdicate,  from  eltoo  to  speak,  s^piifies  likewise 
to  call  or  cry  off  from  a  tUng. 

We  abandon  and  resign  by  giving  up  to  another ; 
we  renounce  by  sending  away  from  omrselves;  we 
abandon  a  thing  by  tran^mng  our  power  over  to 
another ;  in  this  manner  a  debtor  abandons  his  goods 
to  his  creditors :  we  resign  a  thin^  by  transferring  our 
possession  of  it  to  another ;  in  this  manner  we  res^^ 
a  place  to  a  friend :  we  renounce  a  thing  by  simply 
ceasing  to  hold  it;  in  this  manner  we  renounce-  a 
claim  or  a  profession.  As  to  renounce  signified  ori- 
ginally to  pve  up  by  word  of  mouth,  and  to  resign  to 
give  up  by  signature,  the  former  is  consequently  a  less 
formal  action  than  the  latter :  we  may  renounce  by 
implication ;  we  resign  in  direct  terms :  we  renounce 
the  pleasures  of  the  world  when  we  do  not  seek  to 
enjoy  them ;  we  resign  a  pleasure,  a  profit,  or  ad- 
vantage, of  which  we  expressly  give  up  the  enjoyment. 

To  abdicate  is  a  species  of  informal  resimation. 
A  monarch  abdicates  his  throne  who  simply  declares 
his  will  to  cease  to  reign ;  but  a  minister  resigns  his 
office  when  he  giyet  up  the  seals  by  which  he  held  it 

A  humane  commander  w31  not  abandon  a  town  to 
the  rapine  of  the  soldiers ; 

The  passive  Gods  beheld  the  Greeks  defile 
Their  temples,  and  abandon  to  the  spoil 
Their  own  abodes.    Dbtden. 
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The  motives  for  resignoHona  are  various.  Discontent, 
disgust,  ind  the  love  of  repose,  are  the  ordinary  in- 
ducements for  men  to  resign  honorable  and  lucrative 
employments ;  '  It  would  be  a  good  appendix  to  "  the 
art  of  living  and  dying,"  if  any  one  would  write  "  the 
art  of  growing  old,'"  and  teach  mcsn  to  resign  their 
pretensions  to  the  pleasures  of  youth.^  Steele.  Men 
are  not  so  readv  to  renmmce  the  pleasures  that  are 
within  their  reach,  as  to  seek  after  those  which  are  out 
of  their  reach ;  '  For  ministers  to  be  silent  in  the 
cause  of  Christ  is  to  renounce  it,  and  to  .fly  is  to 
desert  it.''  South.  The  abdication  of  a  throne  is  not 
always  an  act  of  magnanimity,  it  may  frequently 
result  from  caprice  or  necessity ;  *  Much  gratitude  is 
due  to  the  nine,  from  their  favoured  poets,  and  much 
hath  been  paid :  for  even  to  the  present  hour  they  are 
invoked  and  worshipped  by  the  sons  of  verse,  whilst 
all  the  other  deities  of  Oljrmpus  have  either  abdiceUed 
their  thrones,  or  been  dismissed  from  them  with  con- 
tempt.^ C0MBESLAMD. 

Charles  the  Fifth  abdicated  his  crown,  and  Ms  mi- 
nister resigned  his  office  on  the  very  same  day,  when 
both  renov/nced  the  world  with  its  allurements  and  its 
troubles. 

We  abandon  nothing  but  that  over  which  we  have 
had  an  entire  and  lawfru  control ;  we  abdicate  nothing 
but  that  which  we  have  held  by  a  certain  right ;  but 
we  may  resign  or  renounce  that  which  may  be  in  our 
possession  only  by  an  act  of  violence.  A  usurper 
cannot  abandon  his  people,  because  he  has  no  people 
over  whom  he  can  exert  a  lawfril  authority ;  soil  less 
can  he  abdicate  a  throne,  because  he  has  no  throne  to 
abdicate,  but  he  may  resign  supreme  power,  because 
power  may  be  unjustly  held ;  or  he  may  renounce 
his  pretensions  to  a  throne,  because  pretensions  may 
be  fallacious  or  extravagant. 

Abandon  and  resign  are  likewise  used  in  a  reflective 
sense ;  the  former  to  express  an  involuntary  or  cul- 
pable action,  the  latter  that  which  is  voluntary  and 
proper.  The  soldiers  of  Hannibal  abandoned  them- 
selves to  efleminacy  duriiu;  their  winter  quarters  at 
Ciunse ;  <  It  is  the  part  ofe\ery  good  man^s  religion 
to  resign  himself  to  God^s  will.'  Cuhbekland. 


we  forbear  to  do  or  refrain  from  doing  s  thing  by  not 
taking  any  part  in  it. 

Abstaining  and  forbearing  are  outward  actions, 
but  refraining  is  connected  with  the  operations  of  the 
mind.  'We  may  abstain  from  the  thing  we  desire,  or 
forbear  .to  do  the  thing  which  we  wish  to  do ;  but  we 
can .  never  rtfr{f,in  from  any  action  with<Mit  in  some 
measure  losing  our  desire  to  do  it. 

We  abstain  from  whatever  concerns  our  food  and 
clothing ;  .we  forbear  to  do  what  we  may  have  parti- 
cular motives  for  doing ;  refrain  from  what  we  desire 
to  do,  or  have  been  in  the  habits  of  doing. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  Mahometan  faith  to  abstain  from 
the  use  ot  wine ;  but  it  is  a  Christian  duty  to  forbear 
doing  an  ii^urv  even  in  return  for  an  ii\}UTy ;  and  to 
refrain  from  all  swearing  and  evil  speaking. 

Abstinence  is  a  virtue  when  we  abstain  from  that 
which  may  be  hurtful  to  ourselves  or  injurious  to 
another ;  *  Though  a  man  cannot  abstain  from  being 
weak,  he  may  m>m  being  vicious.'  Addison.  FoT' 
bearance  is  essential  to  preserve  peace  and  eood  will 
betwixt  man  and  man.  Everv  one  is  too  liaUe  to 
ofiend,  not  to  have  motives  ror  forbearing  to  deal 
harshly  with  the  ofiences.of  his  neighbour;  '  By  for- 
bearing to  do  what  may  be  innocently  daae,  we  may 
add  hoiurly  new  vigour  and  resolution,  and  secure  tfaie 
power  of  resistance  when  pleasure  or  intoest  shall  lend 
their  charms  to  guilt.'  Johnson.  If  we  refrain  frt>m 
uttering  with  the  lips  the  first  dictates  of  an  angry 
mind,  we  shall  be  saved  much  repentance  in  future ; 
'  If  we  conceive  a  being,  created  with  all  his  faculties 
and  senses,  to  open  his  eyes  in  a  most  deli^tfrd  plain, 
to  view  for  the  first  time  the  serenity  of  the  sW,  die 
splendour  of  the  sun,  the  verdure  of  the  fields  and 
woods,  the  glowing  colours  of  the  flowers,  we  can 
hardly  believe  it  possible  that  he  should  refrain  from 
bursting  into  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  and  pouring  out  his 
praises  to  the  Creator  of  those  wonders.'  Sie  Wil- 
liam Jones. 


TO  ABSTAIN,  FORBEAR,  REFRAIN. 

Abstain,  in  French  abstenir,  Latin  abstineo,  is 
compounded  of  a6  or  abs  from  and  teneo  to  keep,  sig- 
nifying to  keep  one's  self  from  a  thing ;  forbear  is 
compounded  of  the  preposition  for,  or  from,  and  the 
verb  to  bear  or  carry,  signifying  to  carry  or  take  one's 
self  fh>m  a  thing ;  refrain,  in  French  refrhver,  Latin 
refrceno,  is  compounded  of  re  back  and  freeno,  from 
frcenvm  a  bridle,  signifying  to  keep  back  as  it  were 
by  a  bridle,  to  bridle  in. 

The  first  of  these  terms  marks  the  leaving  a  thing, 
and  the  two  others  the  omission  of  an  action.  We 
abstain  from  any  object  by  not   making  use  of  it ; 


ABSTINENT,  SOBER,  ABSTEMIOUS, 
TEMPERATE. 

The  first  of  these  terms  is  generic,  the  rest  specific ; 
Abstinent  (v.  To  abstain)  respects  every  thing  that 
acts  on  the  senses,  and  in  a  limited  sense  applies  parti- 
cularly to  solid  food;  sober,  from  the  Latm  sobrius, 
or  sewius,  that  is,  sine  ebrivs,  not  drunk,  impUes  an 
abstinence  from  excessive  drinking ;  abstemious,  from 
the  Latin  abstemius,  compounded  of  abs  and  temetum 
wine,  impUes  the  abstaining  from  wine  or  stroi^ 
liquor  in  general ;  temperate,  in  Latin  temperatus, 
participle  of  tempero  to  moderate  or  r^ulate,  implies 
a  well  regulated  abstinence  in  all  manner  of  sensual 
indulgence. 

We  may  be  abstinent  without  being  sober,  sober 
without  bemg  abstemioiis,  and  all  together  without 
being  temperate. 

An  abstinent  man  does  not  eat  or  drink  so  much  as 
he  could  enjoy ;  a  sober  man  may  drink  much  without 
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bang  affected.*  An  abstemioiu  man  drinks  nothing 
strong.  A  temperate  man  enjoys  all  in  a  due  pro- 
portion. 

A  particular  passion  may  cause  us  to  be  abstinent 
other  partially  or  totally  :  sobriety  may  often  de^nd 
open  the  strength  of  the  constitution,  or  be  prescribed 
by  prudence :  necessity  may  dictate  abatemiottsness, 
but  nothing  short  of  a  well  disciplined  mind  will  enable 
«s  to  be  temperate.  Diogenes  practised  the  most 
i%arouB  abstinence :  some  men  have  unjustly  obtained 

*  diaracter  for  sobriety,  whose  habit  of  body  has 
ctaaUed  them  to  resist  ibe  force  of  strong  liquor  even 
idien  taken  to  excess :  it  is  not  uncommon  for  persons 
toptBCtiBe  abstemiousness  to  that  degree,  as  not  to 
dlink  any  thing  but  water  all  their  lives :  Cyrus  was 
distingmshed  by  bis  temperance  as  his  other  virtues ; 
iie  shared  all  hardships  with  his  soldiers,  and  partook 
cf  thor  frugal  diet 

Unlimited  abstinence  is  rather  a  vice  than  a  virtue, 
finr  we  are  taught  to  enjoy  the  things  which  Providence 
has  set  before  us ;  <  To  set  the  nund  above  the  appe- 
tites is  tiie  end  of  abstinence,  which  one  of  the  fatners 
cSteerves  to  be  not  a  virtue,  but  the  groundwork  of 
virtue.'  Johnson.  Sobriety  ought  to  be  highly 
eisteemed  among  the  lower  orders,  where  the  (wsti- 
nence  from  vice  is  to  be  regiarded  as  positive  virtue  ; 

*  Cratinus  carried  his  love  of  wine  to  such  an  excess, 
that  he  got  the  name  of  fbtmroros,  laiuiching  out  in 
praise  of  drinking,  and  rallying  all  sobriety  out  of 
countenance.'  Ccmbeblaxd.  Abstemiousness  is  some- 
times the  only  means  of  preserving  health ; 

The  strongest  oaths  are  straw 
To  th'  fire  i'  th'  blood ;  be  more  abstemiout, 
Or  else  good  night  your  row.    Shaisfeare. 

Halntnal  temperance  is  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
keeping  bodi  body  and  mind  in  the  most  regular  state; 

*  If  we  consider  the  life  of  these  ancient  sages,  a  great 
part  of  whose  philosophy  consisted  in  a  temperate  and 
abstemioiu  course  of  life,  one  would  think  the  life  of 
a  philosopher  and  the  life  of  a  man  were  of  two  differ- 
ent dates.'  Addison. 


MODESTY,  MODERATION,  TEMPER- 
ANCE,  SOBRIETY. 

Modesty,  in  French  modeatie,  Latin  modestia,  and 
moderation,  in  Latin  moderatio  aiid  moderor,  both 
come  from  modus  a  measure,  limit,  or  boundary; 
that  is,  forming  a  measure  or  rule ;  temperance,  in 
Latin  temperantia,  from  tempus  time,  signiiies  fixing 
a  time  or  term  (v.  Abstinent) ;  sobriety,  {v.  Absti- 
nent). 

Modesty  lies  in  the  mind,  and  in  the  tone  of  feel- 
ing ;  moderation  respects  the  desires :  modesty  is  a 
pmciple  that  acts  discretionally ;  moderationia  a  rule 
or  line  that  acts  as  a  restraint  on  the  views  and  the 
outward  conduct. 


Modesty  consists  in  a  fair  and  medium  estimate  of 
one's  character  and  qualification;  it  guards  a  man 
against  too  high  an  estimate ;  it  recommends  to  him 
an  estimate  below  the  reality :  moderation  consists  in 
a  suitable  regulation  of  one's  desires,  demands,  and 
expectations ;  it  consequentiy  depends  very  often  on 
modesty  as  its  ^undwork:  he  who  thinks  modestly 
of  his  own  acqiurements,  his  own  performances,  and 
his  own  merits,  will  be  moderate  in  his  expectations 
of  praise,  reward,  and  recompense :  he  on  the  other 
hand,  who  overrates  his  own  abilities  and  qualifica- 
tions, will  equally  overrate  the  use  he  makes  of  them, 
and  consequently  be  immoderate  in  the  price  which  he 
sets  upon  his  services :  in  such  cases,  therefore,  mo- 
desty and  moderation  are  to  each  other  as  cause  and 
eflfect ;  but  there  may  be  modesty  without  moderation, 
and  moderation  without  modesty.  Modesty  is  a  senti- 
ment copfined  to  one's  self  as  the  object,  and  con- 
sisting solely  of  one's  judgement  of  what  one  is,  and 
what  one  does.  Moderation,  as  is  evident  from  the 
above,  extends  to  objects  that  are  external  of  our- 
selves: modesty,  rather  than  moderation,  belongs  to 
an  author ;  moderation,  rather  than  modesty,  belongs 
to  a  tradesman,  or  a  man  who  has  gains  to  make  and 
purposes  to  answer ;  '  I  may  modestly  conclude,  that 
whatever  errors  there  may  be  in  this  play,  there  are 
not  those  which  have  been  objected  to  it.'  Dbyden. 

Equally  inur'd 
By  moderation  either  state  to  bear. 
Prosperous  or  adverse.    Miltok. 

Modesty  shields  a  man  firam  mortifications  and  dis- 
appointments, which  assail  the  self-conceited  man  in 
every  direction :  a  modest  man  conciliates  the  esteem 
even  of  an  enemy  and  a  rival ;  he  disarms  the  resent- 
ments of  those  who  feel  themselves  most  injured  by 
his  superiority;  he  makes  aU  pleased  with  him  by 
making  them  at  ease  with  themselves :  the  self-con- 
ceited man,  on  the  contrary,  sets  the  whole  world 
against  himself,  because  he  sets  himself  against  every 
body ;  every  one  is  out  of  humor  with  hun,  because 
he  makes  them  ill  at  ease  with  themselves  while  in  his 
company ; 

There's  a  proud  modetty  in  merit !    Drydbn. 

Moderation  protects  a  man  equally  from  injustice 
on  the  one  hand,  and  imposition  on  the  other:  he 
who  is  moderate  hiinself  makes  others  so ;  for  every 
one  finds  his  advantage  in  keeping  within  that  bound 
which  is  as  convenient  to  himself  as  to  his  neighbour ; 
the  world  will  always  do  this  homage  to  real  goodness, 
that  they  wiU  admire  it  if  they  cannot  practise  it,  and 
they  will  practise  it  to  the  utmost  extent  that  their 
passions  will  allow  them.  Modesty,  as  a  female  virtue, 
has  regard  solely  to  the  conduct  of  females  with  the 
other  sex,  and  is  still  more  distinguished  from  mod»- 
ration  than  in  the  former  case. 

Moderation  is  the  measure  of  one's  desires,  one's 
habits,  one's  actions,  and  one's  words ;  temperance  is 


•  Wis  Trusler:  "  Sober,  temperate,  abstemious." 
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the  adaptetioii  of  the  time  or  eesson  for  particular 
feelings,  actions,  or  vords :  a  man  is  said  to  be  mo- 
derate in  his  principles,  who  adopts  the  medium  or 
middle  course  of  thinkii^;  it  rather  qualifies  the 
thing  than  the  person ;  he  is  said  to  be  temperate  in 
his  anger,  if  he  do  not  suffer  it  to  break  out  into  any 
excesses ;  temperance  characterizes  the  person  rather 
Uuin  the  thing ;  '  These  are  the  tenets  which  the  mo- 
derateet  of  the  Romanists  vill  not  venture  to  affirm/ 
Smalkidge. 

She's  not  forward,  but  modett  as  the  dore. 
She's  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  mom. 

SHASSrBAKB. 

A  moderate  man  in  politics  endeavoiurs  to  steer 
clear  of  all  party  spirit,  and  is  consequently  so  tem- 
perate in  his  language  as  to  provoke  no  animosity ; 
'  Few  harangues  nrom  the  pulpit,  except  in  the  days 
of  your  league  in  France,  or  in  the  days  of  our 
solemn  league  and  covenant  in  England,  have  ever 
breathed  less  of  the  spirit  of  moderation  than  this 
lecture  in  the  Old  Jewry.^  BuaxE.  '  Temperate 
mirth  is  not  extinguuhed  by  old  age."  Blaib.  Mo- 
deration in  the  enjoyment  of  every  thing  is  essential 
in  rader  to  obtain  the  purest  pleasure :  and  temperance, 
which  absolutely  taken  is  habitual  moderation,  u 
always  attended  with  the  happiest  effects  to  one^s  con- 
stitution ;  88,  on  the  contrary,  any  deviation  from  tem- 
perance, even  in  a  single  instance,  is  always  punished 
with  bodily  pain  and  sickness. 

Temperance  and  sobriety  have  already  been  con- 
sidered in  their  proper  application,  which  will  serve  to 
illustrate  their  improper  application  {v.  Abetinent). 
Tem^perance  is  an  action ;  it  is  the  ten^pering  of  our 
words  and  actions  to  the  circumstances :  sobriety  is  a 
state  in  which  one  is  exempt  from  every  stimulus  to 
deviate  from  the  right  course ;  as  a  man  who  is  intoxi- 
cated with  wine  runs  into  excesses,  and  loses  that 
power  of  guiding  himself  which  he  has  when  he  is 
sober  or  firee  from  all  intoxication,  so  is  he  who  is  in- 
toxicated with  any  passion,  in  like  maimer,  hurried 
away  into  irregularities  which  a  man  in  his  right  senses 
will  not  be  guilty  of:  sobriety  is,  therefore,  the  state 
of  being  in  one  s  right  or  sober  senses ;  and  sobriety 
is  with  regard  to  temperance,  as  a  cause  to  the  effect ; 
sobriety  of  mind  will  not  only  produce  moderation 
and  temperance,  but  extend  its  imuence  to  the  whole 
conduct  of  a  man  in  every  relation  and  circumstance, 
to  his  internal  sentiments  and  his  external  behaviour : 
hence  we  speak  of  sobriety  in  one^s  mien  or  deport- 
ment, sobriety  in  one's  dress  and  manners,  sobriety  in 
one's  religious  (pinions  and  observances ;  <  The  vines 
tnve  wine  to  the  drunkard  as  well  as  to  the  sober  man.' 
Tayxob.  '  Another,  who  had  a  great  genius  for 
tragedy,  following  the  fury  of  Us  naturid  temper, 
made  every  man  and  woman  in  his  plays  stark  r^ing 
mad,  there  was  not  a  sober  person  to  be  had.'  Dsy- 

Spread  thy  dose  curtains,  love-perfonmng  night, 
'Thou  Mi^suited  matron,  all  in  black.  Shakspeabe. 


CHASTITY,  CONTINENCE,  MODESTY. 

Chastity,  in  French  chastiti,  Latin  castitas,  comes 
from  castus  pure,  and  the  Hebrew  vip  sacred ;  con- 
tinence, in  French  continence,  Latin  continentia, 
from  continens  and  contineo,  agaiSes  the  act  of  keep- 
ingone's  self  within  bounds. 

These  two  terms  are  equally  employed  in  relation 
to  the  pleasures  of  sense :  Doth  are  virtues,  but  euffir- 
dently  distinct  in  their  characteristics. 

*  Chastity  prescribes  rules  for  the  indulgence  of 
these  pleasures ;  continence  altogether  interdicts  their 
use.  Chastity  extends  its  views  to  whatever  may  bear 
the  smallest  relation  to  the  object  which  it  proposes  to 
regulate ;  it  controls  the  thoughts,-  words,  looks,  atd> 
tudes,  food,  dress,  company,  and  in  Aott  the  whek 
mode  of  living :  continence  simply  confines  itad£  to 
the  privation  of  die  pleasures  themselves :  it  is  pos- 
siUe,  therefore,  to  be  chaste  without  being  oonOitent, 
and  continent  without  being  chaste. 

Chastity  is  suited  to  all  times,  ages,  and  conditions; 
continence  belongs  only  to  a  state  of  celibacy :  the 
Christian  religion  enjoins  chastity,  as  a  positive  duty 
on  all  its  followers ;  the  Romish  religitm  enJMns  oof»- 
tinence  on  its  clerical  members :  old  age  renders  men 
continent,  although  it  seldom  makes  them  chaste  ,- 


It  £dlg  me  here  to  write  of  cheutity. 
That  fairest  virtue  far  above  the  rest 


SrSNSBB. 


'  When  Pythagoras  enjoined  on  his  disciples  an  ab- 
stinence from  beans,  it  has  been  thought  oy  some  an 
^imction  only  of  continency.''  Broww  {Vulgar 
Errors). 

Chastity  and  continence  have  special  regard  to  the 
outward  conduct ;  modesty  goes  farther,  it  is  an  habi- 
tual fttime  of  mind,  which  prescribes  a  limit  to  all  the 
desires.  When  modesty  shows  itself  by  any  external 
sign,  it  is  to  be  seen  mostly  in  the  behaviour ;  but 
chastity  shows  itself  more  commonly  in  the  conduct. 
We  speak  of  a  modest  blush,  not  of  a  chaste  blush. 
When  the  term  chastity  is  applied  to  the  mind  it  de- 
notes a  chastened  mind,  or  a  chastened  tone  of  feel- 
ing, which  has  been  evidently  acquired ;  but  modesty 
resulu  from  the  natural  character,  or  from  Mrly 
formed  habits.  Modesty  is  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  a  virtuous  female,  and  is  the  safeguard  of  virtue. 
When  a  woman  has  laid  aside  her  modesty,  she  will 
not  long  retain  her  chastity ;  <  Of  the  mneral  cb»- 
■ncUst  e£  women,  which  is  modesty,  he  has  taken  a 
most  becoming  care ;  for  his  amorous  expressions  go 
no  farther  than  virtue  may  allow.'  Deyden. 


DEN. 


MODERATION,  MEDIOCRITY. 

Moderation  (v.  Modesty)  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  person ;  mediocrity,  implying  the  mean  or  medium, 
characterises  the  condition :  moderation  is  a  virtue  of 


*  Beaus^:  "Chaitit^,  contkieuce." 
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00  anall  importance  for  beings  ▼ho  find  excess  in 
eterf  thing  to  be  an  evil ; 

Such  moderalien  with  &j  bounty  join. 

That  thou  may'st  nothing  gire  tnat  is  not  thine. 

Dbwham. 

M«dioerity  in  external  orcumstanees  is  exempt  from 
all  the  evils  which  attend  either  poverty  or  liches ; 
'  Mediocrity  only  of  enjoyment  is  allowed  to  man/ 
Blauu 


MEAN,   MEDIUM. 


Mean  is  bat  a  contraction  of  medium^  which  signi- 
fies in  Latin  the  middle  path.  The  term  mean  is  naed 
abstractedly  in  all  speculative  matters:  there  is  a 
mean  in  opinions  between  the  two  extremes:  this 
mean  is  doubtless  the  point  nearest  to  truth,  and  has 
been  denominated  the  golden  mean,  from  its  supposed 
excellence; 


The  man  within  the  golden  meam. 
Who  can  his  boldest  wish  contain. 
Securely  views  the  ruin'd  cell 
Where  sordid  want  and  sorrow  dweU. 


Fbancis. 


Medium  is  employed  in  practical  matters ;  computa- 
tions are  often  erroneous  from  being  too  high  or  too 
low  :  the  medium  is  in  this  case  the  one  most  to  be 
preferred.  The  moralist  will  always  recommend  the 
mean  in  aU  opinions  that  widely  diifer  from  each  other: 
onr  passions  always  recommend  to  us  some  extrava- 
gant conduct  either  of  insolent  resistance  or  mean 
compliance ;  but  discretion  recommends  the  medium 
ot  nuddle  course  in  such  matters.  This  term  is  how- 
ever mostly  used  to  denote  any  intervening  placet, 
which  may  serve  as  a  middle  point ;  '  He  who  looks 
uptm  the  soul  through  its  outward  actions,  often  sees 
it  through  a  deceitfiu  medium.''  Addison. 


BECOMING,  DECENT,  SEEMLY,  FIT, 
SUITABLE: 

Becoming,  from  become,  compounded  of  be  and 
come,  signifies  coming  in  its  place ;  decent,  in  French 
decent,  m  Latin  decent,  participle  of  deceo,  from  the 
Greek  Una,  and  the  Chaldee  hsi  to  beseem,  signifies 
the  quality  of  beseeming  and  befitting ;  teemly,  com- 
pounded of  seem,  to  appear,  and  kf  or  Uke,  signifies 
likely  or  pleasant  in  appearance;  Jit  and  suitable 
axe  explamed  under  the  artide  Fit. 

What  is  becoming  respects  the  manner  of  being  in 
society,  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  as  to  person,  time,  and 
place.  Decency  r^ards  the  manner  of  di8pla3ring 
one's  self,  so  as  to  be  approved  and  respected.  Seem- 
^tness  is  very  simikr  in  sense  to  decency ;  but  its  ap- 
plication is  confined  only  to  such  things  as  imme- 


diately strike  the  obserrer.  Fknest  And  nritableneas 
relate  to  the  disposition,  arrangement^ '  and  orcter  <tf 
either  being  or  doing,  according  to  persons,  things,  or 
draumstanees. 

The  becoming  consists  of  an  exterior  that  is  pleas- 
ing to  the  view :  decency  involves  moral  propriety  i  it 
is  regulated  by  the  fixed  rules  of  good  breeding: 
teemUnesa  is  decency  in  the  nunor  morals,  or  in  our 
behaviour  to  or  in  the  presence  of  others :  Atnese  is 
regulated  bv  local  circumstances,  and  auitabieneas  by 
the  established  customs  and  usages  of  society.  The 
dress  of  a  woman  is  becoming  when  it  renders  her  person 
more  agreeable  to  the  eye ;  it  is  decent  if  it  in  no  wise 
offend  modesty ;  it  is  unseemly  if  in  any  degree,  how- 
ever trivial,  it  violates  decorum ;  it  is /u  if  it  be  what 
the  occaaon  requires ;  it  is  suitable  if  it  be  according 
to  the  rank  and  character  of  the  wearer.  What  is 
becoming  varies  for  every  individual ;  the  age,  the 
complexion,  the  stature,  and  the  habits  of  the  person 
must  be  consulted  in  order  to  obtain  the  appearance 
which  is  iecomin^;  what  becomes  a  young  female,  or 
one  of  fair  complexion,  may  not  become  one  who  is 
farther  advanced  in  life,  or  who  has  dark  fe^itures : 
decency  and  seemliness  are  one  aiid  the  same  for  all ; 
all  civilized  nations  have  drawn  tne  exact  line  between 
the  decent  and  indecent,  although  fashion  may  some- 
times draw  females  aside  from  this  line,  and  cause  them 
to  be  unseemly  if  not  expressly  indecent :  JUness  varies 
with  the  seasons,  or  the  circumstances  of  persons ; 
what  is  JU  for  the  winter  is  unfit  for  the  summer,  or 
what  is  Jit  for  dry  weather  is  urjit  for  the  wet ;  what 
Kjlt  for  town  is  not  JU  for  the  country ;  what  is^  for 
a  healthy  person  is  noi  Jit  for  one  that  is  infirm  :  suit- 
ableness accommodates  itself  to  the  external  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  persons;  the  house,  the 
furniture,  the  equipage  of  a  prince,  must  be  suitable 
to  his  rank ;  the  retinue  of  an  ambassador  must  be 
suitable  to  the  character  which  he  has  to  maintain, 
and  to  the  wealth,  dignity,  and  importance  of  the 
nation,  whose  monarch  he  represents;  '  Raphael, 
amidst  his  tenderness  and  friendship  for  man,  shews 
such  a  dignity  and  condescension  in  all  his  speech  and 
behaviour,  as  are  suitable  to  a  superior  nature.'  Ad- 
dison. 

Gravity  becomes  a  judge,  or  a  clergyman,  at  all 
times:  an  unassuming  tone  is  becoming  in  a  child 
when  he  addresses  his  superiors ;  '  Notmng  ought  to 
be  held  laudable  or  becoming,  but  what  nature  itself 
should  prompt  us  to  think  so.'  Steele.  Decency 
requires  a  more  than  ordinary  gravity  when  we  are  in 
the  house  of  mourning  or  prayer ;  it  is  indecent  for  a 
child  on  the  commission  of  a  faidt  to  affect  a  careless 
unconcern  in  the'  presence  of  those  whom  he  has 
offended ;  '  A  Gothic  bishop,  perhaps,  thought  it 
proper  to  repeat  such  a  form  in  such  particular  shoes 
or  slippers ;  another  fanded  it  would  be  very  decent 
if  such  a  part  of  public  devotions  were  performed  with 
a  mitre  on  his  head.'  Addison.  Seemliness  is  an 
essential  part  of  good  manners ;  to  be  loud  in  one's 
discourse,  to  use  expressions  not  authorized  in  culti- 
vated sodety,  or  to  discover  a  captious  or  tenadous 
2  M 
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temper  in  one's  social  intercourse  vitb  others  are  ttn- 
aeemly  things; 

I  am  a  woman  lacking  wit 
To  make  a  seemly  answer  to  such  persons. 

Shakspeaeb. 

There  is  a  JUneaa  or  unfitness  in  persons  for  each 
other's  society  :  education  fits  a  person  for  the  socie^ 
of  the  noble,  the  wealthy,  the  polite,  and  the  learned. 
There  is  also  &  fitness  of  things  for  persons  according 
to  their  circumstances ;  '  To  the  wiser  judgement  of 
God  it  must  be  left  to  determine  what  is  ^  to  be  be- 
stowed, and  what  to  be  withheld.'  Blaik.  There  is 
a  suitableness  in  people's  tempers  for  each  other ;  such 
a  suitability  is  particularly  requisite  for  those  who  are 
destined  to  live  together :  selfish  people,  with  oppo- 
site taste  and  habits,  can  never  be  suitable  compa- 
nions ;  '  He  creates  those  sympathies  and  suitable- 
ness of  nature  Uiat  are  the  foundation  of  all  true 
friendship,  and  by  his  providence  brings  persons  so 
afiected  tc^gether.'  Socth. 


DECENCY,  DECORUM. 

Though  decency  and  decorum  are  both  derived 
from  the  same  word  (v.  Becoming),  they  have  acquired 
a  distinction  in  their  sense  and  application.  Decency 
respects  a  man's  conduct ;  decorum  his  behaviour:  a 
person  conducts  himself  with  decency;  he  behaves 
with  decorum. 

Indecency  is  a  vice ;  it  is  the  violation  of  public  or 
private  morals :  indecorum  is  a  fault ;  it  onends  the 
feelings  of  those  who  witness  it.  Nothing  but  a  de- 
praved mind  can  lead  to  indecent  practices :  indiscre- 
tion and  thoughtiessness  may  sometimes  give  rise  to 
that  which  is  indecorous.  Decency  enjoins  upon  all 
relatives,  according  to  the  proximity  of  their  relation- 
ship, to  show  certain  marks  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead ;  '  Even  religion  itself,  unless  decency  be 
the  handmaid  which  waits  upon  her,  is  apt  to  make 
people  appear  guil^  oS  sourness  and  ill-humour.' 
Sfectatok.  R^;arafor  the  feelings  of  others  enjoins 
a  certain  outward  decorum  upon  every  one  who 
attends  a  funeral ;  '  I  will  admit  that  a  fine  woman  of 
a  certain  rank  cannot  have  too  many  real  vices; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  do  insist  upon  it,  that  it  is 
essentially  her  interest  not  to  have  the  appearance  of 
any  one.  This  decorwm,  I  confess,  will  conceal  her 
conquests:  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  she  will  be 
pleased  to  reflect  that  those  conquests  are  known 
sooner  or  later,  she  will  not  upon  an  average  find  her- 
self a  loser.'  Chestebfield. 


IMMODEST,  IMPUDENT,  SHAMELESS. 

Immodest  signifies  the  want  of  modesty :  impudent 
and  shameless  signi^  without  shame. 

The  immodest  u  less  than  either  the  impudent  or 
thamdess :  an  immodest  girl  lays  aside  the  ornament  of 


her  sex,  and  puts  on  another  garb  that  is  less  becoming ; 
but  her  heart  need  not  be  corrupt  imtil  she  becomes  im- 
pttdent:  she  wants  a  good  quality  when  she  is  im- 
modest ;  she  is  possessed  of  a  positively  bad  quality 
when  she  is  impudent.  There  is  always  hope  that  an 
immodest  woman  may  be  sensible  of  her  error,  and 
amend ;  but  of  an  impudent  woman  there  is  no  such 
chance,  she  is  radiodly  corrupt;  '  Music  difiuses  a 
calm  all  around  us,  and  makes  us  drop  all  those  im- 
modest thoughts  which  would  be  an  hindrance  to  us  in 
the  performance  of  the  great  duty  of  thanks^ving.' 
Spectator.  '  I  am  at  once  equally  fearful  of  sparing 
you,  and  of  being  too  impudent  a  corrector.'  Pope. 

Impudent  may  characterize  the  person  or  the  thing: 
shameless  characterizes  the  person.  A  person's  air, 
look,  and  words,  are  impudent,  when  contrary  to  all 
modes^  :  the  person  himself  is  shameless  who  is  de- 
void 01  all  sense  of  shame ; 

The  sole  remorse  his  greedy  heart  can  feel. 
Is  if  one  life  escapes  his  murdering  steel ; 
Shameleu  by  force  or  fraud  to  work  his  way. 
And  no  less  prompt  to  flatter  than  betray. 

CuMBEBtASn. 


INDECENT,  IMMODEST,  INDELICATE. 

Indecent  is  the  contrary  of  decent  (v.  Becoming), 
immodest  the  contrary  of  modest  (».  Modest),  indeli- 
cate the  contrary  of  delicate  {v.  Fine). 

Indecency  and  immodesty  violate  the  fundamental 
principles  of  morality :  the  former  however  in  external 
matters,  as  dress,  words,  and  looks;  the  latter  in 
conduct  and  disposition.  A  person  may  be  indecent  for 
want  of  either  knowing  or  thinking  better ;  but  a  female 
cannot  be  habitually  immodest  without  radical  corrup- 
tion of  principle.  Indecency  may  be  a  partial, — immo^ 
desty  b  a  positive  and  entire  breach  of  the  moral  law. 
Indecency  belongs  to  both  sexes ;  immodesty  is  pecu^ 
liarly  applicable  to  the  misconduct  of  females ;  '  The 
Dubistan  contains  more  ingenuity  and  wit,  more  inde- 
cency and  bla«>hemy,  than  I  ever  saw  collected  in  one 
single  volume.    Sib  Wm.  Jones. 


Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence. 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 


Roscommon. 


Indecency  is  less  than  immodesty,  but  more  than 
indelicacy:  they  both  respect  the  outward  behaviour; 
but  the  former  springs  from  illicit  or  imcurbed  desire ; 
indelicacy  from  the  want  of  education.  It  is  a  great 
indecency  for  a  man  to  marry  again  very  quickly  after 
the  deau  of  his  wife ;  but  a  still  greater  indecency 
for  a  woman  to  put  such  an  aflVont  on  her  deceased 
husband :  it  is  a  great  indelicacy  in  any  one  to  break 
in  upon  the  retirement  of  such  as  are  in  sorrow  and 
mourning.  It  is  indecent  for  females  to  expose  their 
persons  as  many  do  whom  we  cannot  call  immodest 
wcnnen ;  it  is  indelicate  for  females  to  engi^  in  mas- 
culine exercises ;  '  Your  papers  would  be  chargeable 
with  something  worse  than  indelieaey,  did  you  treat 
the  detestable  sin  of  uncleanness  in  the  same  manner 
as  you  rally  self-love.'  Spectatob. 
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TO  ABJURE,  RECANT,  RETRACT, 
REVOKE,  RECALL. 

Abjure,  in  Latin  abjuro,  is  compounded  of  the 
privative  ab  and  juro  to  swear,  simiiiying  to  swear  to 
the  contrary  or  give  up  with  an  oatn ;  recant,  in  Latin 
recanto,  is  compounded  of  the  privative  re  and  canto 
to  sing  or  declare,  signifying  to  unsay,  to  contradict 
by  a  counter  declaration ;  retract,  in  Latin  retracttis, 
participle  of  retraho,  is  compounded  of  re  back  and 
traho  to  draw,  signifying  to  draw  back  what  has  been 
let  go ;  revoke  and  recall  have  the  same  original  sense 
as  recant,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  word  call, 
which  is  expressed  also  by  voke,  or  in  Latin  voco, 
implies  an  action  more  suited  to  a  multitude  than  the 
word  canto  to  sing,  which  may  pass  in  solitude. 

We  abjure  a  religion,  we  recant  a  doctrine,  we 
retract  a  promise,  we  revoke  a  command,  we  recall  an 
expression. 

what  has  been  solemnly  professed  is  renounced  by 
abjuration ; 

The  pontiff  saw  Britannia's  golden  fleece. 
Once  all  bis  own,  invest  her  worthier  sons ! 
Her  verdant  valleys,  and  her  fertile  plains, 
.  Yellow  with  grain,  abjure  his  hateful  sway. 

Shenstone. 

What  has  been  publicW  maintained  as  a  settled  point 
of  belief  is  given  up  by  recanting ;  '  A  false  satire 
ought  to  be  recanted  for  the  sake  oE  him  whose  repu- 
tation may  be  injured.^  Johnson.  What  has  been 
pledged  so  as  to  gain  credit  is  contradicted  by  retract- 
ing ;  '  When  any  scholar  will  convince  me  that  these 
were  futile  and  malicious  tales  against  Socrates,  I  will 
retract  all  credit  in  them,  and  thank  him  for  die  con- 
viction.' CuHBEBLAMD.  What  has  been  pronounced 
byan  act  of  authori^  is  rendered  null  by  revocation ; 
*  What  reason  is  there,  but  that  those  grants  and  pri- 
vileges should  be  revoked  or  reduced  to  their  hrst 
intention.''  Spenser.  What  has  been  mis-spoken 
through  inadvertence  or  mistake  is  rectified  by  recall- 
ing the  words ; 

'Tis  done,  and  since  'tig  done  'tis  past  rvca/2, 

And  since  'tis  past  recall  must  be  forg^ten.    Dkvdbn. 

Although  Archbishop  Cranmer  recanted  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  reformation,  yet  he  soon  after  recalled 
his  words,  and  died  boldly  ror  his  fiuth.  Henry  IV  of 
France  abjured  Calvinism,  but  he  did  not  retract  the 
promise  which  he  had  made  to  the  Calvinists  of  his 
protection.  Louis  XIV  drove  many  of  his  best 
subjects  firom  France  by  revoking  the  edict  of 
Nantes. 

Interest  but  too  often  leads  men  to  abjure  their 
faith ;  the  fear  of  shame  or  punishment  leads  them  to 
recant  their  opinions ;  the  want  of  principle  dictates 
the  retracting  of  one's  promise ;  instabiuty  is  the 
ordinary  cause  for  revoking  decrees ;  a  love  of  pre- 
cision commonly  induces  a  speaker  or  writer  to  recaU 
a  false  expresaioii. 


TO  ABOLISH,  ABROGATE,  REPEAL, 
REVOKE,  ANNUL,  CANCEL. 

Abolish,  in  French  abolir,  Latin  aboleo,  is  com- 
pounded of  ab  and  oleo  to  lose  the  smell,  signifying 
to  lose  every  trace  of  former  existence ;  abrogate,  in 
French  abroger,  Latin  abrogatus,  participle  of  abrogo, 
compounded  of  ab  and  JVgo  to  ask,  signifies  litertdly 
to  ask  away,  or  to  ask  Uiat  a  thing  may  oe  done  away; 
in  allusion  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  among  whom 
no  law  was  valid  unless  the  consent  of  the  people  was 
obtained  by  asking,  and  in  like  manner  no  law  was 
immade  without  asking  their  consent;  repeal,  in 
French  rappeler,  from  the  Latin  words  re  and  appello, 
signifies  literally  to  call  back  or  unsay  what  has  been 
said,  which  is  m  like  manner  the  origmal  meanii^  of 
revoke;  annul,  in  French  annuUer,  comes  nrom 
nulle,  ia  Latin  nihil,  signifying  to  reduce  to  nothinj^ ; 
cancel,  in  French  canceller,  comes  from  the  Latm 
cancello  to  cut  crosswise,  sigmfying  to  strike  out  cross- 
wise, that  is,  to  cross  out. 

Abolish  is  a  more  gradual  proceeding  than  abrogate 
or  any  of  the  other  actions.  Disuse  abolishes;  a 
positive  interference  is  necessary  to  abrogate.  The 
former  is  employed  with  regard  to  customs :  the  latter 
with  regard  to  the  authorised  transactions  of  mankind; 
'  The  long  continued  wars  between  the  English  and 
the  Scots,  had  then  raised  invincible  jealousies  and 
hate,  which  long  continued  peace  hath  smce  abolished.'' 
Sia  John  Hayward.  '  Solon  abrogated  all  Draco's 
sanguinary  laws  except  those  that  a£kcted  murder.' 
Cumberland. 

Laws  are  repealed  or  abrogated ;  but  the  former  of 
these  terms  is  mostly  in  modem  use,  the  latter  is 
applied  to  the  proceedings  of  the  ancients.  Edicts  are 
revoked.  Official  proceedings,  contracts,  &c  are  an- 
nulled. Deeds,  bonds,  ouigations,  debts,  8ec.  are 
cancelled. 

The  introduction  of  new  customs  will  cause  the 
aboKOon  of  the  old.  '  On  the  pariiament's  part  it  was 
proposed  that  all  the  bishops,  deans,  ana  chapters 
mignt  be  immediately  taken  away  and  abolished.'' 
Clarendon.  None  can  rgpeal,  but  those  who  have 
die  power  to  make  laws ;  '  If  the  Presbyterians  should 
obtain  their  ends,  I  could  not  be  sorry  to  find  them 
mistaken  in  the  point  which  they  have  most  at  heart, 
by  the  repeal  of^the  test;  I  mean  the  benefit  of  em- 
ployments.' Swift.  The  revocation  of  any  edict  is  the 
individual  act  of  one  who  has  the  power  to  publish  it; 
'  When  we  abrogate  a  law  as  being  ill  made,  the  whole 
cause  for  which  it  was  made  stiU  remaining,  do  we  not 
herein  revoke  our  own  deed,  and  upbraid  ourselves 
with  foUy  ? '  Hooker.  To  annul  may  be  the  act  c^ 
superior  authority,  or  an  agreement  between  the  par- 
ties from  whom  the  act  emanated ;  a  reciprocal  obli- 
gation is  annulled  by  the  mutual  consent  or  those  who 
have  imposed  it  on  each  other ;  but  if  the  obligation 
be  an  authoritative  act,  the  annulment  must  m  so 
too; 
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I  will  amml, 
Bv  the  kiffh  power  whh  which  the  laws  inTert  me. 
Those  guuty  forms  in  which  you  hare  entrap'd. 
Basely  entrap'd,  to  thy  detested  nuptials. 
My  queen  betroth'd.    Thomson. 

To  cancel  js  the  act  of  an  individual  towards  another 
on  whom  he  has  a  legal  demand ;  a*  oblij^tion  may 
be  cancelled,  either  by  a  resignation  of  right  on  the 
part  <^  the  one  to  whom  it  belonged,  or  a  saliafiM^on 
of  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  obl^ed  person ; 

This  hour  malces  friendships  which  he  breaks  the  next, 

And  erery  breach  supplies  a  vile  pretest. 

Basely  to  cancel  all  concessions  past. 

If  in  a  thousand  you  deny  the  last.    Cumbbkland. 

A  change  of  taste,  aided  by  political  circumstances, 
has  caused  the  etbolition  of  justs  and  tournaments  and 
other  military  sports  in  Europe.  The  Roman  people 
sometimes  abrogated  from  party  spirit  what  the  magis- 
trates enacted  for  the  good  of  the  republic ;  the  same 
restless  temper  would  lead  many  to  wish  for  the  repeal 
of  the  most  salutary  acts  of  our  parliament. 

Caprice,  which  has  often  dictated  the  proclamation 
of  a  decree  in  arbitrary  governments,  has  occasioned 
its  retsocation  after  a  short  interval. 

It  is  sometimes  prudent  to  antail  proceedings  which 
have  been  decided  upon  hastily. 

A  generous  man  may  be  willing  to  cancel  a  debt ; 
but  a  grateful  man  preserves  the  debt  in  his  mind,  and 
win  never  suffer  it  to  be  cancelled. 


TO  BLOT  OUT,  EXPUNGE,  RASE  OR 

ERASE,  EFFACE,  CANCEL, 

OBLITERATE. 

■  Blot  is  in  all  probability  a  variation  of  spot,  ngnify- 
ing  to  cover  over  with  a  blot;  expwnge,  in  Latm 
exmmgo,  compounded  of  ex  and  pungo  to  prick,  aig- 
nines  to  put  out  by  pricking  with  the  pen;  erase, 
oomes  fh>m  the  Latin  eraaua,  participle  of  erado,  that 
is,  e  and  rado  to  soratch  out ;  effhce,  m  French  effacer, 
compounded  of  the  Latin  e  and  fado  to  make,'  signi- 
fies literally  to  make  or  put  out ;  caned,  in  French 
caneeller,  Latin  oanoello,  from  canceUi  lattice-work, 
sigadfies  to  Bttjke  out  with  atom  Unes ;  obliterate,  in 
LatiB  obUkratUB,  participle  of  oblitero,  compounded 
vS  cb  and  Mtra,  signifies  to  cover  over  letters. 

AU  dieie  terms  obviously  refer  to  characters  that 
are  imfiiessed  tm  bodies ;  the  first  three  apply  in  the 
pK^er  sense  otAy  to  that  which  is  written  with  the 
naad,  and  bespeak  the  manner  in  which  the  actiob  is 
perfeimed.  Letters  are  blotted  out,  so  that  diey  cannot 
be  seen  again ;  they  axe  edipun^ed,  so  as  to  signiAr 
tfaok  they  cannot  stand  t<ft  any  tliii^ ;  they  are  erased, 
so  that  the  ^ace  may  be  re-occupied  with  writing. 
The  hat  thiee  »e  extoided  in  t£eir  application  to 
oAgt-  duwaoters  formed  on  other  substances :  efface  is 

Snend,  aad  does  not  des^nate  either  the  manner  or 
e  object :  inscriptions  on  stone  may  be  effaced,  which 


are  rubbed  off  so  as  not  to  be  visible:  cancel  is  prin- 
cipally confined  to  written  or  printed  characters ;  they 
are  cancelled  by  striking  through  them  with  the  pen  ; 
in  this  manner,  leaves  or  pages  of  a  book  are  cancelled 
which  are  no  longer  to  be  used  as  a  part  of  a  work : 
obliterate  is  said  of  all  characters,  but  without  defining 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  put  out ;  letters  are  obli- 
terated, which  are  in  any  way  made  illegible. 

Effhce  applies  to  images,  or  the  representations  of 
things ;  in  ttiis  manner  the  likeness  of  a  person  may 
be  ^aced  fVom  a  statue ;  cancel  respects  the  sul^ect 
which  is  written  or  printed;  obliterate  respects  the 
sin^e  letters  which  constitute  words. 

Effacing  is  the  consequence  of  some  direct  action  on 
the  tiling  which  is  effaced ;  in  this  manner  writing  may 
be  effbced  from  a  wall  by  the  action  of  the  elements : 
cancel  is  the  act  of  a  person,  and  always  the  fruit  of 
design :  obliterate  is  the  fruit  of  accident  and  circum- 
stances in  general ;  time  itself  may  obliterate  cha- 
racters on  a  wall  or  on  paper. 

The  metaphorical  use  of  tJiese  terms  is  easOy  de- 
ducible  from  the  preceding  explanation;  what  is 
figuratively  described  as  written  in  a  book  may  be  said 
to  be  blotted;  thus  our  sins  are  blotted  out  by  the 
atoning  blood  of  Christ,  and  in  the  same  manner  things 
may  be  blotted  out  fVom  the  mind  or  the  recoUec- 
tion ;  '  If  virtue  is  of  this  amiable  nature,  what  can 
we  think  of  those  who  can  look  upon  it  with  an  eye  of 
hatred  and  ill-will,  and  can  suffer  themselves  Rom 
their  aversion  for  a  party  to  blot  out  all  the  merit  of 
the  person  who  is  engaged  in  it.*  Addison.  When 
the  contents  of  a  book  are  in  part  rejected,  they  are 
aptly  described  as  being  expunged ;  in  this  manner, 
the  firee-thinking  sects  expunge  every  thing  from  the 
Bible  which  does  not  suit  their  purpose,  or  they  ezs- 
punge  fk>m  their  creed  what  does  not  humor  their 
passions ;  '  I  believe  that  any  person  who  was  of  aae 
to  take  a  part  in  public  concerns  forty  years  ago  (jS  tne 
intermediate  space  were  expunged  from  his  memory) 
would  hardly  credit  his  senses  when  he  should  hear 
that  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  was  kept 
up  in  this  island.*  Bubke.  When  the  memory  is  re- 
presented as  having  characters  iiapressad,  tby  are 
said  to  be  erased,  when  they  are,,  as  it  were,  dnectly 
taken  out  and  occupied  by  ouiers ;  in  this  manner,  the 
recollection  of  what  a  child  has  learned  is  easily  erased 
by  play;  and  with  equal  propriety  sorrows  may  be 
said  to  effiace  the  recollection  of  a  person's  image  (torn 
the  mind ; 

Tet  the  best  blaod  by  leamlngi  is  rein'd. 
And  virtue  arms  the  solid  mind : 
Whilst  vice  will  stun  the  noblest  race. 
And  the  paternal  stamp  ejfaet.    Oldiswokth. 

From  the  idea  of  strikii^  out  or  cancelling  a  debt  in 
an  account  book,  a  debt  of  gratitude,  or  an  obligation, 
is  said  to  be  cemoeUed ;  ' 

Yet  these  are  they  A»  worM  pmowncea  wtse  ; 
The  world,  which  canceU  nature's  righ(;Wtd  ^tm$t 
And  new  casts  wisdom.    Yodno. 
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As  die  Hneaments  of  the  face  conespond  to  irritten 
chsneten,  we  rasy  ssy  that  all  traces  of  his  former 
greatnesa  are  obliterated;  '  The  tranafening  of  the 
scene  from  Sicily  to  the  Court  of  Sling  Arthur,  must 
have  had  a  very  pleasing  effect,  before  the  fiit>ulous 
majesty  of  that  court  was  quite  obliterated.''   Tyiu 

WHITT. 


FORSAKEN,  FORLORN,  DESTITUTE. 

To  be  forsaken  (v.  To  abandon)  is  to  be  deprived 
of  the  company  and  assistance  of  others;  to  he  forlorn, 
fiom  the  German  vertohren  lost,  is  to  be  forsaken  in 
time  of  difficulty,  to  be  without  a  guide  in  an  unknown 
road ;  to  be  destitute,  from  the  Latin  destitutus,  is  to 
be  deprived  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life. 

To  be  forsaken  h  a  partial  situation ;  to  he  forlorn 
and  destitute  are  permanent  conditions.  We  may  be 
forsaken  by  a  fellow  traveller  on  the  road;  .we  are  for- 
lorn when  we  get  into  a  deserted  path,  with  no  one  to 
direct  us ;  we  are  destitute  when  we  have  no  means  of 
subsistence,  nor  the  prospect  of  obtaining  the  means. 
It  is  particularly  punful  to  be  forsaken  by  the  friend 
of  our  youth,  and  the  sharer  of  our  fortunes ; 

But  fearful  for  themselves,  my  countrymen 
Left  me  forsaken  in  the  Cyclops'  den.    DavDEN. 

The  orphan,  who  is  left  to  travd  the  nmd  of  life 
without  counsellor  or  friend,  is  of  all  others  in  the 
most  forlorn  condition;  *  Conscience  made  them 
(Joseph^s  brethren)  recollect,  that  they  who  had  once 
been  aeaf  to  the  supplications  of  a  brother  were  now 
lef^  friendless  and  forlorn.''  Blair.  If  poverty  be 
added  to  foriomness,  a  man's  misery  is  aggravated  by 
his  becoming  destitute;  *  Friendless  and  destitute, 
Dr.  Goldsmith  was  exposed  to  all  the  miseries  of  indi- 
gence in  a  foreign  country.'  Johnson. 


PROFLIGATE,  ABANDONED, 
REPROBATE. 

Frcj&gate,  m  Latin  mrq/HgtOus,  participle  of  pro- 
^'^,  eompo^mded  of  the  intensive  pro  and  fiigo  to 
Auh  er  beat,  ngnifies  completely  ruined  and  lost  to 
every  thii^;  abandoned  signifies  given  up  to  one's 
hute  and  vicious  indulgencies ;  reprobate  {v.  To  re- 
prove) sign^es  one  thorou^y  rejected. 

These  terms,  in  their  proper  acceptation,  cnyress 
ihs  most  wretched  condition  of  fortune  into  which  it 
is  possible  for  any  human  being  to  be  plunged,  and 
oomequ«Htly,  in  their  improper  application  they  denote 
tlmt  state  or  moral  desertion  and  ruin  which  cannot  be 
exceeded  in  wickedness  or  depravity.  A  profligate 
raan  has  lest  all  by  his  vices,  and  consequentiy  to  his 
^ces  alone  he  tooKs  for  the  regaining  tiaose  goods  of 
fortune  which  he  has  squandered ;  as  he  has  nothing 
to  lose,  and  every  thing  to  gain  in  his  own  estimation^ 
by  pursuing  the  career  of  his  vices,  he  surpasses  iISl 


others  in  his  mij^iiicipled  conduct ;  <  Aged  vis^m  can 
dieck  the  most  forward,  and  abadi  the  most  proM- 
gut'e.''  Blaie.  An  abandoned  man  is  alt<^ewer 
abandoned  to  Ins  passions,  which  having  the  entire 
sway  over  him,  naturally  impel  him  to  every  excess ; 
*  To  be  negligent  of  what  any  one  thinks  of  you,  does 
not  only  show  you  arrogant  but  abandoTied.''  Hughes. 
The  reprobate  man  is  one  who  has  been  reproved  until 
he  becomes  insensible  to  reproof,  and  is  given  up  to 
the  malignity  of  his  own  passions ; 

And  here  Itt  those  who  boast  in  mortal  thiags. 
Learn  how  their  greatest  monuments  of  fame. 
And  strength,  and  art,  are  easily  outdone 
By  reprcAate  spirits.    Milton. 

The  profligate  man  is  the  greatest  oaeray  to  society ; 
the  abandoned  man  is  a  still  greater  enemy  to  himseu; 
the  profligate  mm  lives  upon  the  pubne,  whom  he 
plmiden  or  delrauds;  the  abandoned  man  lives  for 
the  iadulgtmoe  of  his  own  unbridled  passions ;  the  r0- 
prdbate  man  is  tittle  better  thui  an  outcast  both  by 
God  wad  n«n:  unprincifded  debton,  gamesters, 
shorpov,  swindleM,  and  the  ¥k«,  are  profligate  cha- 
racters; whore-masters,  dronkaids,  spendthrifts,  se- 
ducers, and  ddbauchees  of  all  descriptions,  are  (Con- 
doned characters ;  although  l^e  pr^Ugate  and  aban- 
doned are  commonly  the  same  persons,  yet  the  young 
are  in  general  abtmdoned,  and  diose  more  hackneyed 
in  vice  are  profligate;  none  ean  be  reprobate  but 
those  who  have  bcra  loiag  krared  to  pr^iigate  courses. 


HEINOUS,  FLAGRANT,  FLAGITIOUS, 
ATROCIOUS. 

Heinous,  in  French  heinous,  Greek  eSwf  or  itnof 
terrible;  flagrant,  in  JjAiia  Jlagrans  burning,  is  a 
figurative  expression  for  what  is  excessive  and  violent 
in  its  wAxae ;  flagitimia,  in  Loitin  flagUiostu,  ftam 
Jlagitivm,  infamy,  ngnifies  pecvdiatriy  infamous;  atro- 
dous,  in  Labn  atroat  eruel,  &om  ater  Mack,  signifies 
exceedingly  black. 

These  epithets,  which  are  applied  to  crimes,  seem 
to  rise  in  degree.  A  crime  is  heimotts  which  seriously 
offends  against  the  laws  of  men;  a  sin  is  fieinous 
which  seriously  offends  against  the  will  of  God; 
♦  There  are  many  authors  who  have  shown  wherein 
the  malignity  of  a  lie  consists,  and  set  forth  in  proper 
colours  tne  heinousness  of  the  offence.'  AnnisoD.  An 
offence  is  flagrant  which  is  in  diraet  defiance  of  esta- 
blished opinions  and  practice ;  *  If  vaj  flagrant  deed 
occur  to  smite  a  man's  conscience,  on  tnis  he  cannot 
avoid  resting  with  anxiety  and  terror.'  Blaib.  An 
act  is  flagitious  if  it  be  a  gross  violation  of  the  moral 
law,  or  coupled  with  any  grossness ;  '  It  is  recorded 
of  Sir  Matthew  Hide,  that  he  for  a  long  time  concealed 
the  consecration  of  himself  to  the  stricter  duties  of 
religion,  lest  by  eome  flagitious  action  he  should  bring 
piety  into  dismce.'  Johnsov.  A  crime  is  atrocious 
iriiich  is  attended  widi  any  aggravating  circumstances ; 
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'  The  wickedness  of  a  loose  or  profane  author  is  more 
atrociaua  than  that  of  the  giddy  libertine/  Johnson. 
Lying  is  a  heinous  sin;  gaming  and  dnmkenness'are 
flagrant  breaches  of  the  Divine  law ;  the  murder  of 
a  whole  family  is  in  the  fullest  sense  atrocious. 


BARE,  NAKED,  UNCOVERED. 

Bare,  in  Saxon  bare,  German  bar,  Hebrew  v*id, 
to  lay  bare ;  naked,  in  Saxon  naced,  Grerman  nacket 
or  nakt,  low  German  neuikt,  Swedish  nakot,  Danish 
nogen,  &c.  comes  from  the  Latin  ntidua,  compounded 
of  ne  not,  and  duttta  or  induttM  clothed,  and  the 
Greek  Sua  to  clothe. 

Bare  marks  the  condition  of  beinff  without  some  ■ 
necessary  appendage ;  <  Though  the  lords  used  to  be 
covered  whilst  the  commons  were  bare,  yet  the  com- 
mons would  not  be  bare  before  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners; and  so  none  were  covered.^  Clarendon. 
Naked  denotes  the  absence  of  an  external  covering  or 
something  essential ;  bare  is  therefore  often  substituted 
for  naked,  although  not  vice  verad :  we  speak  of  bare- 
headed, barefoot,  to  expose  the  bare  arm ;  but  a  figiure 
is  said  to  be  naked,  or  the  body  is  naked. 

When  applied  to  other  objects,  bare  conveys  the 
idea  of  want  in  general ;  naked  simply  the  want  dT 
something  exterior ;  when  we  speak  of  sitting  upon 
the  bare  ground,  of  laying  any  place  bare,  of  bare 
walls,  a  bare  house,  the  idea  of  want  in  essentials  is 
strongly  conveyed ;  but  mdced  walls,  naked  fields,  a 
naked  appearance,  all  denote  something  wanting  to 
the  eye :  bare  in  this  sense  is  frequently  follow^  by 
the  otgect  that  is  wanted ;  naked  is  mostly  employed 
as  an  acyunct ;  a  tree  is  bare  of  leaves ;  this  consti- 
tutes it  a  naked  tree ;  '  The  story  of  i£neas,  on  which 
Virgil  founded  his  poem,  was  very  bare  of  circum- 
stances.'' Addison. 

Why  tum'st  thou  from  me  ?  I'm  alone  already ; 

Methiulcs  I  itand  upon  a  naked  beach. 

Sighing  to  winds,  and  to  the  seas  complaining.  Otway. 

They  preserve  the  same  analogy  in  their  figurative 
application  :  a  bare  sufficiency  is  that  which  scarcely 
sumces ;  '  Christ  and  the  Apostles  did  most  earnestly 
inculcate  the  belief  of  his  Godhead,  and  accepted  men 
upon  the  bare  acknowled^ent  of  this.'  South.  The 
naked  truth  is  that  which  has  nothing  about  it  to 
intercept  the  view  of  it  from  the  mind ; 

The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side. 

That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out.  SHAKspsAae. 

Sometimes  the  word  naked  may  be  applied  in  the 
exact  sense  of  bare  to  imply  the  want  of  some  neces- 
sary addition,  when  it  enresses  the  idea  more  strongly 
than  bare ;  '  Not  that  God  doth  require  nothing  unto 
happiness  at  the  hands  of  men,  saving  only  a  naked 
beuef,  for  hope  and  charity  we  may  not  exclude.' 
Hooker. 
Naked  and  tutcovered  bear  a  stnmg  resemblance  to 


each  other ;  to  be  naked  is  in  fact  to  have  the  body 
uncovered,  but  many  things  are  ttncovered  which  are 
not  naked :  nothing  is  said  to  be  naked  but  what  in 
the  nature  of  thii^,  or  according  to  the  usages  of 
men,  ought  to  be  covered ; 

He  pitying  how  they  stood 

Before  him  naked  to  the  air,  that  now 

Must  suffer  change  ;— 

As  father  of  his  &mily,  he  clad 

Their  nakednest  with  skins  of  beasts.    Miltok. 

Every  thing  is  urwovered  from  which  the  covering  is 
removed ;  '  In  the  eye  of  that  Supreme  Being  to 
whom  our  whole  internal  &ame  is  uncaoered,  di^sw 
tions  hold  the  place  of  actions.'  Blair.  Accoraing 
to  our  natural  sentiments  of  decency,  or  our  acquired 
sentiments  of  propriety,  we  expect  to  see  the  naked 
body  covered  with  clotnuig,  the  naked  tree  covered  with 
leaves ;  the  naked  walls  covered  with  paper  or  paint ; 
and  the  naked  country  covered  with  veidure  or  habv. 
tations :  on  the  other  hand,  plants  are  left  unmvered 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  sun  or  rain ;  furniture  or 
articles  of  use  or  necesdty  are  left  uncovered  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  user :  or  a  person  may  be  «n- 
covered,  in  the  sense  of  bare-headed,  on  certain  occa- 
sions. 


BARE,  SCANTY,  DESTITUTE. 

Bare,  v.  Bare,  naked :  scanty,  from  to  scant,  sig- 
nifies the  quaUty  of  scanting;  scant  is  most  probably 
changed  from  the  Latin  scindo  to  clip  or  cut ,-  destt- 
tute,  in  Latin  destitutus,  participle  of  deatituo,  com- 
pounded of  de  privative  and  statuo  to  appoint  or  pro- 
vide for,  signifies  unprovided  for  or  wanting. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  absence  or  deprivation  of 
some  necessary.  Bare  and  scanty  have  a  relative 
sense :  bare  respects  what  serves  for  ourselves ;  scanty 
that  which  is  provided  by  others.  A  subsistence  is 
bare ;  a  supply  is  scanty.  An  imprudent  person  will 
estimate  as  a  bare  competence  what  would  supply  an 
economist  with  superfluities ;  <  Were  it  for  the  ^ory 
of  God,  that  the  clergy  should  be  left  as  bare  as  the 
apostles  when  they  had  neither  staff  nor  scrip,  Grod 
would,  I  hope,  endue  them  with  the  self-same  afiec- 
tion.'  Hooker.  A  hungry  person  will  consider  as  a  ° 
scanty  allowance  what  woiila  more  than  sufiBce  for  a 
moderate  eater ;  '  So  scanty  is  our  present  allowance 
of  happiness,  that  in  many  situations  Dfe  could  scarcely 
be  supported,  if  hope  were  not  allowed  to  relieve  the 
raresent  hour,  by  pleasures  borrowed  from  the  future.' 
Johnson. 

Bare  is  said  of  those  things  which  belong  to  the 
corporeal  sustenance;  destitute  is  said  of  one's  out- 
ward circumstances  in  generaL  A  person  is  bare  ai 
clothes  or  money ;  he  is  destitute  of  friends,  of  re- 
sources, or  of  comforts ;  '  Destitute  of  that  faithful 
guide,  the  compass,  the  ancients  had  no  other  method 
of  regulating  tneir  course  than  by  observing  the  sun 
and  stars.'  Robertson. 
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BARE,  MERE. 

Bare,  v.  Bare,  naked ;  mere,  in  Latin  merus  mere, 
properly  solus  alone,  from  the  Greek  luipu  to  divide, 
signifies  separated  from  others. 

Bare  is  used  in  a  positive  sense :  mere,  n^atively. 
The  bare  recital  of  some  events  brings  tears.  The 
mere  circumstance  of  receiving  favors  ought  not  to 
bind  any  person  to  the  opinions  of  another. 

The  bare  idea  of  being  in  the  company  of  a  mur- 
derer is  apt  to  awaken  norror  in  the  mind ;  '  He 
who  goes  no  farther  than  bare  justice  stops  at  the 
b^iiming  of  virtue.''  Blaib.  The  mere  attendance 
at  a  place  of  worship  is  the  smallest  part  of  a  Chris- 
tianas duty ;  '  I  would  advise  every  man,  who  would 
not  appear  in  the  world  a  mere  scholar  or  philosopher, 
to  maKe  himself  master  of  the  social  virtue  of  com- 
plaisance.' Addison. 


SCARCITY,  DEARTH. 

Scarcity  («.  Rare)  is  a  generic  term  to  denote  the 
drcumstance  of  a  thing  being  scarce :  dearth,  which 
is  the  same  as  deamess,  is  a  mode  of  scarcity  applied 
in  the  Uteral  sense  to  provisions  mostly,  as  provisions 
are  mostly  dear  when  they  are  scarce;  the  word 
dearth  therefore  denotes  scarcity  in  a  high  degree : 
whatever  men  want,  and  find  it  difficult  to  procure, 
they  complain  of  its  scarcity ;  when  a  country  has 
the  misfortune  to  be  visited  with  a  famine,  it  experi- 
ences the  frightfullest  of  all  dearths. 


RARE,  SCARCE,  SINGULAR. 

Rare,  in  Latin  rarus,  comes  from  the  Greek  ieeuif 
thin ;  scarce,  in  Dutch  schaers  sparing,  comes  nom 
seheren  to  cut  or  clip,  dgnifying  cut  dose ;  singular, 
V.  Particular. 

Rare  and  scarce  both  respect  number  or  quantity, 
which  admits  of  expansion  or  diminution :  rare  is  a 
thinned  number,  a  diminished  quantity ;  scarce  is  a 
short  quantity. 

Rare  is  applied  to  matters  of  convenience  or  luxury ; 
scarce  to  matters  of  utility  or  necesd^ :  that  which  is 
rare  becomes  valuable,  and  fetches  a  high  price ;  that 
which  is  scarce  becomes  precious,  and  ue  loss  of  it  is 
seriously  felt.  The  best  of  every  thing  is  in  its  nature 
rare ;  there  will  never  be  a  superfluity  of  such  things; 
diere  are,  however,  some  things,  as  particularly  curious 
plants,  or  particular  animals,  which,  owing  to  circum- 
stances, are  always  rare :  that  which  is  most  in  use, 
will,  in  certain  cases,  be  scarce ;  when  the  supply  <£ 
an  article  fails,  and  the  demand  for  it  continues,  it 
naturally  becomes  scarce.  An  aloe  in  blossom  is  a 
rarity,  for  nature  has  prescribed  such  limits  to  its 
growth  as  to  give  but  very  few  of  such  flowers ;  '  A 
perfect  union  of  wit  and  judgement  is  one  of  the 
rarest  things  in  the  world.'  Bcrke.  The  paint- 
ings of  Raphael,  and  other  distinguished  pamten, 


are  daily  becoming  more  scarce,  because  time  will 
diminish  their  quantity,  although  not  their  value; 
*  When  any  particular  piece  ot  money  grew  very 
scarce,  it  was  oft«n  recoined  by  a  succeecung  emperor.' 
Addison. 

What  is  rare  will  of^n  be  singrUar,  and  what  is 
singular  will  often,  on  that  account,  be  rare;  but 
they  are  not  necessarily  applied  to  the  same  object : 
fewness  is  the  idea  common  to  both ;  but  rare  is  said 
of  that  of  which  there  might  be  more ;  but  singular 
is  applied  to  that  which  is  single,  or  nearly  single,  in 
its  Kind.  The  rare  is  that  which  is  always  sought 
for ;  the  singular  is  not  always  that  which  one  esteems : 
a  thing  is  rare  which  is  difficult  to  be  obtained ;  a 
thing  IS  singular  for  its  peculiar  qualities,  good  or 
bad ;  *  We  shotild  learn,  by  reflecting  on  the  misfor- 
times  which  have  attended  others,  that  there  is  nothing 
singular  in  those  which  befal  ourselves.'  Melhotu 
{Liters  of  Cicero.)  Indian  plants  are  many  of  them 
rare  in  England,  because  the  climate  will  not  agree 
with  them;  the  sensitive  plant  is  singular^  as  its 
quality  of  yielding  to  the  touch  distinguishes  it  from 
all  other  plants. 

-  Scarce  is  applied  only  in  the  proper  sense  to  physical 
objects;  rare  and  singular  are  applicable  to  moral 
objects.  One  speaks  of  a  rare  instance  of  fidelity,  of 
wmch  many  like  examples  cannot  be  found ;  of  a  sin- 
gular instimce  of  depravity,  when  a  parallel  case  can 
scarcely  be  found. 


SIMPLE,  SINGLE,  SINGULAR. 

Simple,  in  Latin  simplae  or  sine  plied  without  a 
fold,  is  opposed  to  the  complex,  which  has  many  folds, 
or  to  the  compound  which  has  several  parts  involved 
or  connected  with  each  other ;  '  To  make  the  com- 
poimd  for  the  rich  metal  simple,  is  an  adulteration  or 
counterfeiting.'  Bacon.  Single  and  singular  (v.  One} 
are  opposed,  one  to  double,  and  the  other  to  multi- 
farious ; 


Mankind  with  other  animals  compare. 
Single  how  weak,  and  impotent  tney  are. 


Jentn*. 


'  These  busts  of  the  emjperors  and  empresses  are  all 
very  scarce,  and  some  of  them  almost  singt^ar  in  their 
kind.'  Addison.  We  may  speak  of  a  simple  circum- 
stance as  independent  of  any  thing ;  of  a  single  in- 
stance or  circumstance  as  unaccompanied  by  any  other  r 
and  a  singular  instance  as  one  that  rarely  has  its  like. 
In  the  moral  application  to  the  person,  simplicity,  as 
fiur  as  it  is  opposed  to  duplicity  in  the  heairt,  can  never 
be  excessive ;  but  when  it  lies  in  the  head,  so  that  it 
cannot  penetrate  the  folds  and  doublings  of  odier  per- 
sons, it  is  a  fault ;  <  Nothing  extraneous  must  cleave 
to  the  eye  in  the  act  of  seemg ;  its  bare  object  must 
be  as  nuced  as  truth,  as  simple  and  unmixed  as  since- 
rity.' South.  Singleness  of  heart  and  intention  is 
that  species  of  simplicity  which  is  alttwether  to  be  ad- 
ndted ;  singularity  may  be  either  good  or  bad  accord- 
ing to  circvunstances ;  to  be  singular  in  virtue  is  ta 
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b$  truly  ^ood ;  but  to  be  singular  in  manner  is  aifietv 
tation  which  i»  ait  Yariaace  wuh  genuine  simplicity,  if 
not  direetly  ogpoaed  to  it ;  '  From  the  luuon  of  the 
crowns  to  the  Revolution  in  1688,  Scotland  was  placed 
in  a  political  situation  the  most  singular  ana  moat 
ubhappy."  Robkbtbon. 


SOME,  ANY. 


Soi^t  probably  contracted  from  so  a  one  or  such  a 
one,  is  altogether  restrictive  in  its  sense :  any,  from 
a  one,  is  altogether  universal  and  indefinite.  Some 
applies  to  one  partic\dar  part  in  distinction  firom  the 
rest :  any  to  every  individual  part  without  distinction. 
Some  tmnk  this,  and  others  that :  any  person  might 
believe  if  he  wotdd ;  any  one  can  conquer  his  passions 
who  calls  in  the  aid  of  reli^oa.  In  consequence  of 
this  distinction  m  sense,  some  can  only  be  used  in  par- 
ticular affirmative  propositions;  but  any,  which  is 
equivalent  to  all,  may  be  either  in  negative,  interroga- 
tive, or  hypothetical  propositions :  some  say  so :  does 
any  one  beueve  it  ?     He  will  not  ^ve  to  any. 


SOLITARY,  SOLE,  ONLY,  SINGLE. 

Solitary  and  sole  are  both  derived  from  solus  alone 
or  whole;  only,  that  is  onely,  signifies  the  quality 
of  unity;  single  is  an  abbreviation  of  singular  (v. 
Simple). 

All  these  terms  are  more  or  less  opposed  to  several 
or  many.  Solitary  and  sole  signify  one  left  by  itself; 
the  former  mostly  in  application  to  particular  sensible 
objects,  the  latter  in  regard  mostly  to  moral  objects : 
a  solitary  shrub  expresses  not  only  <Hie  shrub,  but  one 
that  has  been  left  to  itself; 

The  cattle  in  the  fields  and  meadows  green, 
Those  rare  and  «o&'<ary,  these- in  flocks.    Miltov. 

The  sole  cause  or  reason  signifies  that  reason  or  cause 
which  stands  imsupported  by  any  thing  else ;  '  All 
things  are  but  insipid  to  a  man  in  comparison  of  that 
one,  which  is  the  sole  minion  of  his  fancy.'  South. 
Only  does  not  include  the  idea  of  desertion  or  depriva- 
tion, but  it  comprehends  that  of  want  or  deficiency : 
to  say  of  a  person  that  he  has  only  one  shilling  in  his 

Eocket  means  to  imply,  that  he  wants  more  or  ought  to 
ave  more.  Single  signifies  simply  one  or  more  detailed 
firom  others,  without  conveying  any  other  collateral  idea: 
a  single  sheet  of  paper  may  be  sometimes  more  con- 
venient than  a  double  one ;  a  single  shilling  may  be 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  present  purpose :  tnere 
may  be  single  ones,  as  well  as  a  single  one ;  but  the 
other  terms  exclude  the  idea  of  there  being  any  thing 
else; 

Thy  fear 
Wifi  save  us  trial,  what  the  least  can  do, 
Sitigle  against  the  wicked.    Milton. 

A  solitary  act  of  generosity  is  not  sufficient  to  cha- 
racterise a  man  as  generous :  with  most  criminals  the 


sole  ground  of  their  de&nce.rests  upon  their  not  having 
learnt  to  know  and  do  better :  narsh  language  and 
severe  looks  are  not  the  only  means  of  correct  ng  the 
faults  of  others :  single  instances  of  extraordinary 
talents  now  and  then  present  themselves  in  the  course 
of  an  age. 

In  tne  adverbial  form,  solely,  only,  and  singly  are 
employed  with  a  similar  distinction.  The  disasters 
which  attend  an  unsuccessftd  militarjr  enterprize  are 
seldom  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  mcapacity  of  the 
general :  there  are  many  circumstances  itoth  in  the 
natural  and  moral  world  which  are  to  be  accounted  for 
only  by  admitting  a  providence  as  presented  to  us  in 
Divine  revelation :  tnere  are  many  things  which  men 
could  not  effect  singly  that  might  be  effected  by  them 
conjointly. 

ONE,  SINGLE,  ONLY. 

Unity  is  the  common  idea  of  all  these  terms ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  whole  signification  of  one,  which 
is  opposed  to  none ;  single,  in  Latin  singulus  each  or 
one  by  itself,  probably  contracted  from  sine  anguio 
without  an  angle,  because  what  is  entirely  by  itself 
cannot  form  an  angle,  signifies  that  one  which  is  ab- 
stracted from  others,  and  is  particularly  opposed  to 
two,  or  a  double  which  may  form  a  pair ;  only,  con- 
tracted from  onely,  su^nif^ng  in  the  form  of  unity,  is 
employed  for  that  of  wnich  there  is  no  more.  A 
person  has  one  child,  is  a  positive  expression  that  be- 
speaks its  own  meaning :  a  person  has  a  single  child, 
conveys  the  idea  that  there  ought  to  be  or  might  be 
more,  that  more  was  expected  or  that  once  there 
were  more:  a  person  has  an  only  child,  implies  that  he 
never  had  more ; 

For  shame,  Rutilians,  can  you  bear  the  Agbt 
Of  one  exposed  for  all,  in  single  fight  ?     DaYOEK. 

Homely  but  wholesome  roots 
My  daily  food,  and  water  from  the  nearest  spring 
My  otUi)  drink.    Filmer. 


BESIDES,  MOREOVER. 

Besides,  that  is,  by  the  side,  next  to,  marks  simply 
the  connexion  which  subsists  between  what  goes  before 
and  what  follows;  moreover,  that  is,  more  than  all 
else,  marks  the  addition  of  something  partictilar  to 
what  has  already  been  said. 

Thus  in  enumerating  the  good  qualities  of  an  indi- 
Tidual,  we  may  say,  "  he  is  besides  of  a  peaceable 
diqraation.'"  On  concluding  any  subject  of^  question 
we  may  introduce  s  farther  dause  by -a  moreover: 
"  Moreover  we  must  not  foi^t  the  claims  of  those 
who  will  sufier  by  such  a  change  ;  "  '  Now,  the  best 
way  in  the  world  for  a  man  to  seem  to  be  any  thing, 
is  really  to  be  what  he  would  seem  to  be.  Besides, 
that  it  is  many  times  as  troublesome  to  make  good  die 
pretence  of  a  good  quality  as  to  have  it.'  Tillotson. 
'It  being  granted  that  God  governs  the  world,  it  wQl 
follow  also  that  he  does  it  by  means  suitaUe  to  the 
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natures  of  the  things  that  he  governs ;  and  moreover 
man  being  by  nature  a  free,  moral  agent,  and  so 
capable  of  deviating  from  his  duty,  as  veil  as  per- 
forming it,  it  is  necess&ry  that  he  should  be  governed 
by  lavs."  South. 


BESIDES,  EXCEPT. 


Besides  (v.  Moreover)^  which  is  here  taken  as  a 
preposition,  expresses  the  idea  of  addition ;  except  ex- 
presses that  of  exclusion. 

There  were  many  there  besides  ourselves ;  no  one 
except  ourselves  will  be  admitted ;  *  Besides  impiety, 
discontent  carries  along  with  it  as  its  inseparable 
concomitants,  several  other  sinful  passions.''  Blaik. 
*  Neither  jealousy  nor  envy  can  dwell  with  the  Su- 
preme Bemg.  He  is  a  rival  to  none,  he  is  an  enemy 
to  none,  except  to  such  as,  by  rebellion  against  his 
laws,  seek  enmity  with  him.''  Blair. 


UNLESS,  EXCEPT. 


Unless,  which  is  equivalent  to  if  less,  if  not,  or  if 
one  fail,  is  employed  only  for  the  particular  case ;  but 
except  has  always  a  reference  to  some  general  rule,  of 
which  an  exception  is  hereby  signified :  I  shall  not  do 
it  unless  he  ask  me ;  no  one  can  enter  except  those 
who  are  provided  with  tickets ;  '  Unless  money  can 
be  borrowed,  trade  cannot  be  carried  on.'  Black- 
stone.  <  If  a  wife  continues  in  the  use  of  her  jewels 
till  her  husband's  death,  she  shall  afterwards  retun 
them  against  his  executors  and  administrators,  and  all 
other  persons  except  creditors.'  Blackstone. 


HOWEVER,  YET,  NEVERTHELESS, 
NOTWITHSTANDING. 

These  conjunctions  are  in  grammar  termed  adversa- 
tive, because  they  join  sentences  together  that  stand 
more  or  less  in  opposition  to  each  other.  However  is 
the  most  general  and  indefinite ;  it  serves  as  a  conclu- 
sive deduction  drawn  from  the  whole. 

The  truth  is  however  not  yet  all  come  out;  by 
which  is  understood  that  much  of  the  truth  has  been 
told,  and  much  yet  remains  to  be  told :  so  likewise  in 
similar  sentences  ;  I  am  not  however  of  that  opinion ; 
where  it  is  implied  either  that  many  hold  the  opinion, 
or  much  may  oe  said  of  it ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I 
am  not  of  that  opinion :  however  yovL  may  rely  on  my 
.assistaiice  to  that  amount ;  that  is,  at  all  events,  let 
whatever  happen,  you  may  rely  on  so  much  of  my 
Assistance :  however,  as  is  obvious  from  the  above  ex- 
amples, connects  not  only  one  single  proposition,  but 
many  propositions  either  expressed  or  understood ; 
'  However  it  is  but  just  sometimes  to  give  the  world  a 
representation  of  the  bright  side  of  human  nature.' 
HuGHSs.  Yet,  nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding, 
are  mostly  employed  to  set  two  specific  propositions 


either  in  contrast  or  direct  opposition  to  each  other ; 
the  two  latter  are  but  species  of  the  former,  pointing 
out  the  opposition  in  a  more  specific  manner. 

There  are  cases  in  which  yet  is  peculiarly  proper ; 
others  in  which  nevertheless,  and  others  in  which  not- 
withstanding, is  preferable.  Yet  bespeaks  a  simple 
contrast ;  Addison  was  not  a  good  speaker,  yet  he  was 
an  admirable  writer ;  Johnson  was  a  man  <n  uncouth 
manners,  yet  he  had  a  good  heart  and  a  sovmd  head ; 
'  He  haid  not  that  reverence  for  the  c^ueen  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  his  wisdom  and 
breeding ;  yetae  was  impertinently  solicitous  to  know 
what  her  Majesty  said  of  riim  in  private.'  Clarendon. 
Nevertheless  and  notwithstanding  could  not  in  these 
cases  have  been  substituted.  Nevertheless  and  not- 
withstanding are  mostly  used  to  imply  effects  or  con- 
sequences opposite  to  what  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  result.  He  has  acted  an  unworthy  part ; 
nevertheless  I  will  be  a  friend  to  him  as  far  as  I  can  ; 
that  is,  although  he  has  acted  an  unworthy  part,  I  will 
be  no  less  his  friend  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power ;  '  There 
will  always  be  something  that  we  shall  wish  to  have 
finished,  and  be  nevertheless  unwilling  to '  be^.' 
Johnson.  Notwithstanding  all  I  have  said,  he  still 
persists  in  his  own  imprudent  conduct,  that  is,  all  I 
nave  said  notwithstanding  or  not  restraining  him  from 
it,  he  still  persists.  He  is  still  rich  notwithstanding 
his  loss ;  that  is,  his  loss  notwithstanding,  or  not 
standing  in  the  way  of  it,  he  is  still  rich ;  '  Notwith- 
standing there  is  such  infinite  room  between  man  and 
his  Maker  for  the  creative  power  to  exert  itself  in,  it 
is  impossible  that  it  should  ever  be  filled  up.'  Addison. 
From  this  resolution  of  the  terms,  more  than  firom  any 
specific  rule,  we  may  judge  of  their  distinct  applica- 
tions, and  clearly  perceive  that  in  such  cases  as  those 
above-cited  the  conjunctions  nevertheless  and  notwith- 
standing could  not  be  substituted  for  each  other,  nor 
yet  for  either :  in  other  cases,  however,  where  the  ob- 
jects are  less  definitely  pointed  out,  they  may  be  used 
mdifPerentiy.  The  Jesuits  piqued  themselves  always 
upon  their  strict  morality,  and  yet  {notwithstanding, 
or  nevertheless)  they  admitted  of  many  things  not 
altogether  consonant  with  moral  principle :  you  know 
that  these  are  but  tales,  yet  (notwithstanding,  never- 
theless) you  believe  them. 


ALL,  WHOLE. 


All  and  whole  are  derived  from  the  same  source, 
that  is,  La  German  all  and  heil  whole  or  sound,  Dutch 
all,  hel,  or  heel,  Saxon  al,  wal,  Danish  al,  aid,  Greek 
Saoj,  Hebrew  hi. 

All  respects  a  number  of  individuals ;  whole  respects 
a  single  body  with  its  components :  we  have  not  all,  if 
we  have  not  the  whole  numoer ;  we  have  not  the  whole, 
if  we  have  not  all  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed. 
It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  human  capaeity  to  take 
more  than  a  partial  survey  of  a//  the  intoesting 
objects  which  tine  whole  glolie  coutaiiu. 
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When  api^iied  to  apnitoal  objects  in  a  general  seose, 
all  is  prefened  to  tohole ;  but  when  the  object  is  spe- 
cific, whole  is  preferable :  thus  we  say,  all  hope  was 
lost ;  but,  OUT  whole  hope  rested  in  t^is ;  '  It  will  be 
aslcoi  how  the  drama  moves  if  it  is  not  credited.  It 
ia  credited  with  all  die  credit  due  to  a  drama.^  John- 
son. *  The  whole  story  of  the  transactions  between 
Edward  Harold  and  the  Duke  of  Normandy  is  told  so 
differently  by  ancient  writers,  that  there  are  few  im> 
portant  passages  of  the  English  history  liable  to  so 
great  uncertainty.'  Hdhe. 


ALL,  EVERY,  EACH. 


Ml  is  collective ;  every  single  or  individual ;  each 
distributive. 

All  and  every  are  universal  in  their  signification ; 
each  is  restrictive :  the  former  are  used  in  speaking  of 
great  numbers ;  the  latter  is  applicable  to  small  num- 
bers. All  men  are  not  bom  with  the  same  talent, 
either  in  degree  or  kind;  but  every  man  has  a  talent 
peculiar  to  himself:  a  parent  divides  his  property 
among  his  children,  and  gives  to  each  his  due  share ; 
<  Harold  by  his  marriage  oroke  all  measures  with  the 
Duke  of  Normandy.'  Hume.  '  Every  man's  per- 
formances, to  be  rightly  estimated,  must  be  compared 
to  the  state  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.'  Johnson. 
'  Taken  singly  and  individually,  it  might  be  difficult 
to  conceive  now  each  event  wrought  for  good.  They 
must  be  viewed  in  their  consequences  and  effects.' 
Blaib. 


NUMEROUS,  NUMERAL,  NUMERICAL. 

Numerous  signifies  literally  containing  a  number, 
and  is  taken  to  denote  a  great  many  or  a  great 
number;  mtmeral  and  numerieai  both  imply  be- 
longing to  number.  Numeral  is  applied  to  a  class 
of  words  in  grammar,  as  a  numeral  adjective,  or  a 
numeral  noun :  numerical  is  applied  to  whatever 
other  obiects  respect  number ;  as  a  numerical  differ- 
ence, where  the  difference  subsists  between  any  two 
numbers,  or  is  expressed  by  numbers. 


MwKowter  In  itself  different  ftora  others,  it  is  dther 
longer  or  shorter,  weaker  or  stronger ;  <  Every  state 
has  a  particular  principle  of  happiness,  and  this  prin- 
ciple may  in  each  be  carried  to  a  mischievous  excess.' 
Goldsmith.  The  specific  property  of  a  plant  is  that 
which  it  has  in  common  with  its  species ;  '  The  impu- 
tation of  being  a  fool  Lb  a  thing  wuich  mankind,  of  all 
others,  is  the  most  impatient  of,  it  being  a  blot  upon 
the  prime  and  apecyic  perfection  of  human  nature.' 
South.  Particular  is,  therefore,  a  term  adapted  to 
loose  discourse;  spec^  is  a  sdentific  term  which 
describes  things  minutely. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  particularize  and  speedy: 
we  particularize  for  the  sake  of  information ;  we  spe- 
cify for  die  sake  of  instruction :  in  describing  a  man's 
person  and  dress  we  particularize  if  we  mention  every 
thing  fflngly  which  can  be  said  upon  it ;  in  delineating- 
8  plan  it  IS  necessary  to  specify  time,  place,  distance, 
materials,  and  every  thing  else  which  may  be  con- 
nected with  die  carrying  it  mto  execution. 


SPECIAL,  SPECIFIC,  PARTICULAR. 

Special,  in  Latin  spedtdiSi  agnifies  belonging  to 
the  species ;  particular ,  belonging  to  a  particle  or 
small  j»rt ;  specific,  in  Latin  specificus,  horn  species 
a  species,  and  facio  to  make,  signifies  malong  a 
species.  The  special  is  diat  which  cianes  under  the 
general ;  the  particular  is  that  which  comes  under  the 
special .-  Imsce  we  speak  of  a  special  rule ;  but  a  par- 
ticular case;  *  God  dnms  it  as  a  special  part  cf  his 
prerc^tive  to  have  the  entire  disposal  of  riches.' 
South.  Particular  and  specific  are  both  apjdSed  to 
the  properties  of  individuals ;  but  parOcrdar  ts  s«d 
of  the  contingent  chrcumstances  of  tlnngs,  specific  of 
their  inherent  pr^erties ;  erery  plant  has  something 


PARTICULAR,  INDIVIDUAL. 

Partioular,  v.  Peculiar ;  intHoidual,  in  French  in- 
dividuel,  Latin  individuus,  signifies  that  which  cannot 
be  divided. 

Bodi  these  terms  are  employed  to  express  one  ob- 
ject ;  but  particular  is  much  more  spedfic  than  indi- 
vidual ;  the  particular  confines  us  to  one  object  only 
of  many ;  but  individual  may  be  said  of  any  one 
ol^ect  among  many.  A  particular  olgect  cannot  be 
misunderstood  for  any  other,  while  it  renuuns  parti- 
cular ;  but  the  individual  object  can  never  be  known 
from  other  individtial  obiects,  while  it  remains  only 
individtuU.  Particular  is  a  term  used  in  regard  to 
individuals,  and  is  opposed  to  the  general :  intUvidual 
is  a  term  used  in  r^ard  to  collectives ;  and  is  opposed 
to  the  whole  or  that  which  Lb  divisible  into  parts ; 
<  Those  particular  speeches,  which  ai«  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  rant^  are  blemishes  in  our 
English  tragedy.'  Addison. 

To  give  tbee  being,  I  kirt 
Out  of  my  ride  to  thee,  nearest  my  beart. 
Substantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  ride. 
Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear.    Miltok. 


ALONE,  SOLITARY,  LONELY. 

Alone,  compounded  of  all  and  one,  sonifies  alto- 
gether one,  or  single;  that  is,  by  one's  seff;  solitary, 
in  Frendi  solitaire,  Latin  sdiiarius,  from  solus  alone, 
signifies  the  quality  of  being  alone ;  lonely,  signifies 
in  the  manner  of  alcme. 

AUme  marks  the  state  of  a  person;  solitary  the 
qusGty  of  a  person  or  thing;  bmdy  the  quality  of  a 
tWg  only.  A  person  walks  alone,  at  takes  a  solitary 
walk  in  a  lonely  place. 
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WlMever  lifces  to  be  wattk  nUme  is  of  s  toUiotjf 
turn; 

H«i«  we  Btaad  dme, 
Alt  in  our  form  distinct,  pre-eminent.    Todko. 

WbereTer  a  man  can  be  most  and  oft«iest  alone,  tlurt 
is  s  solitary  or  lonely  place ;  <  I  would  wish  no  man 
to  deceive  himself  wi^  opinions  whi(ji  he  has  not 
tboroc^hly  reflected  upon  in  Us  aoKtary  hours.'  Cith> 

BZXLAND. 

Within  an  ancient  forest's  ampk  verge 

There  stands  a  lonefy,  but  a  healthful  dwellings 

Built  for  conrenience  and  the  use  of  life.    Rows. 


ALSO,  LIKEWISE,  TOO. 

Aim,  compounded  of  all  and  ao,  ngnifies  literally 
all  in  the  same  manner ;  liketoise,  compounded  <^  like 
and  true  or  manner,  signifies  in  like  manner ;  too,  a 
▼niation  of  the  numeral  two,  sonifies  what  may  be 
added  or  joined  to  another  thing  m>m  its  similarity. 

These  adverbial  expresaons  obvioudy  convey  the 
same  idea  of  including  or  dassing  certain  objects  to- 
gether upon  a  supposed  ground  of  affinity.  Jlao  is  a 
BHne  general  term,  and  has  a  more  comprehensive 
meaning,  as  it  implies  a  sameness  in  the  whole ;  '  Let 
us  only  think  for  a  little  of  that  reproach  of  modem 
times,  that  gulf  of  time  and  fbitune,  tiie  passion  for 
gaming,  which  is  so  often  the  reAige  of  the  idle  sons 
of ^  pleasure,  and  often  also  the  last  resource  of  the 
ndned.''  Blaik.  Liketoise  is  more  specific  and  limited 
in  its  acceptation ;'  All  the  dulaes  of  a  daughter,  a 
aster,  a  wife,  and  a  mother,  may  be  well  penormiied, 
though  a  lady  should  not  be  the  finest  woman  at  an 
opera.  They  are  liketoise  consistent  with  a  moderate 
mare  c^wit,  a  plain  dress,  and  a  modest  air.'  Steele. 

Too  is  stUl  more  limited  than  either,  and  refers  only 
to  a  single  object ;  <  Long  life  is  of  all  others  the  most 
general,  and  seemingly  Uie  most  innocent  object  of 
desire.  With  respect  to  this,  too,  we  so  frequently  err, 
^t  it  would  have  been  a  blessing  to  many  to  have 
had  their  wish  denied.'  Blaib. 

"  He  also  was  among  the  number"  may  convey  the 
idea  of  totality  both  as  respects  the  person  and  the 
event :  "  he  writes  liketoise  a  very  fine  hand  "  conveys 
the  idea  of  similar  perfection  in  his  writing  as  in  other 
qualifications :  "  he  said  so  too "  signifies  he  said  so 
in  addition  to  the  others ;  he  said  it  liketoise  would 
imply  that  be  said  the  same  thing,  or  in  the  same 
mannar.. 

SOLITARY,  DESERT,  DESOLATE. 

iSMitory  is  derived  from  the  Latin  «o^  alone;  deserf 
is  the  same  as  deserted ;  desolate,  in  Latin  desokUus, 
fflgnifies  made  solitary. 

All  these  epithets  are  applied  to  places,  but  with 
different  modinealacms  of  the  common  idea  of  solitude 
which  belongs  to  them.  The  solitary  simply  denotes 
the  absence  of  all  beings  of  the  same  land :  thus  a 
^ace  is  solitary  to  a  man,  where  there  is  no  human 


beiBg  but  hiiuelf ;  and  it  is  soUiary  to  a  brute,  when. 
Uiere  are  no  brutes  with  which  it  can  heid  society ; 
'  The  first  time  we  beludd  the  hero  (Ulysses),  we  find 
him  discoBBoIately  sitting  on  the  soHUmf  Aatey  sigfaii^ 
to  return  to  Ithaca.'  Whabtoit.  Desert  ccmveys  the 
idea  of  a  place  made  solitary  by  being  shunned,  from 
its  unfitness  as  a  place  of  residence;  tH  deserts  sat 
places  of  such  wilmiess  as  seems  to  frighten  away 
almost  all  inhabitants ; 

A  peopled  city  made  a  detert  place.    Dbysbn. 

Desolate  conveys  the  idea  of  a  place  made  soHtaty,  or 
bare  of  inhabitants,  and  all  traces  of  habitation,  by 
violent  means;  every  country  may  become  dewkde 
which  is  exposed  to  the  inroacu  of  a  ravaging  army ; 

Supporting  and  supported,  poHA'd  friends 
And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss  ; 
But  this  the  rugged  savage  never  felt. 
E'en  desolate  in  crowds.    Thomson. 


TO  RECEDE,  RETREAT,  RETIRE, 
WITHDRAW,  SECEDE. 

To  recede  is  to  go  back ;  to  retreat  is  to  draw  back : 
the  former  is  a  simple  action,  suited  to  one's  conve- 
nience ;  the  latter  is  a  particular  action,  dictated  by 
necessity :  we  recede  by  a  direct  backward  movement ; 
we  retreat  by  an  indirect  backward  m(^rement:  we 
recede  a  few  steps  in  order  to  observe  an  object  more 
distinctly ;  we  retreat  from  the  position  we  have  taken, 
in  oriex  to  escape  danger :  whoever  can  advance  can 
recede  ;  but  in  general  those  only  retreat  whose  ad- 
vance is  not  free :  receding  is  die  act  of  every  one ; 
retreaHng  is  peculiarly  the  act  of  soldiers,  or  those 
who  make  hostile  movements.  To  retire  and  toitk- 
drato  originally  signify  the  same  as  retreat,  that  is, 
draw  back  or  on ;  but  they  agree  in  application  mostly 
with  recede :  to  recede  is  to  go  back  from  a  given  spot; 
but  to  retire  and  toithdrato  nave  respect  to  the  place 
or  the  presence  of  the  persons :  we  may  recede  on  an 
open  puin ;  but  we  retire  or  toithdrato  from  a  room, 
or  from  some  company.  In  this  application  toithdrato 
is  the  more  familiar  term :  retire  may  likewise  be  used 
for  an  army ;  but  it  denotes  a  mudh  more  leisurely 
action  than  retreat:  a  general  retreats,  by  compulsion, 
from  an  enemy ;  but  he  may  retire  from  an  enemy's 
coimtry  when  there  is  no  enemy  present. 

Recede,  retire,  toithdrato,  and  retreat,  are  also  used 
in  a  moral  application;  secede  is  used  only  in  this 
sense :  a  person  recedes  from  his  engagement,  which 
is  seldom  justifiable ;  or  he  may  rec^  from  his  pre- 
tensions, which  is  mostly  commendabie ;  '  We  were 
soon  brought  to  the  necessity  of  receding  from  our 
imagined  equality  with  our  cousins.'  Johnson.  A 
person  retires  from  business  when  he  ceases  to  carry  it 
on  any  longer ;  •  Retirement  from  the  world's  cares 
'and  pleasures  has  been  often  recommended  as  useful 
to  repentance.'  Johnson.  A  person  toithdraios  frcMn 
a  society  either  for  a  time  or  altogetlKr ;  *  A  tempta- 
tion may  toithdrato  for  awhHe,  and  return  again.' 
2n2 
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South.  As  life  is  lelig^ously  considered  as  a  varfsre 
with  the  world,  they  are  said  to  retreat  from  the  con* 
test  who  do  not  enter  into  its  pleasures ;  '  How  certain 
is  our  ruin,  unless  we  sometimes  retreat  from  this  pes. 
tilential  r^on  (the  world  of  pleasure).''  Blaib.  To 
eecede  is  a  public  act :  men  accede  from  a  reli^ous  or 
political  body :  withdraw  is  a  private  act ;  they  with- 
draw themselves  as  individual  members  from  any 
society ;  <  Pisistratus  and  his  sons  maintained  their 
usurpations  during  a  period  of  sixty-eight  years,  in- 
cludmg  those  of  Pisistratus^  secessions  from  Athens.^ 
Cumberland. 


PRIVACY,  RETIREMENT,  SECLUSION. 

Privacy  literally  denotes  the  abstract  quality  of  pri- 
vate ;  but  when  taken  by  itself  it  signifies  the  state  of 
being  private:  retirement  literally  signifies  the  ab- 
stract act  cf  retiring:  and  seclusion  that  of  secluding 
one's  self:  but  retirement  by  itself  frequently  denotes 
a  state  of  being  retired,  or  a  place  of  retirement ;  se- 
clusion, a  state  of  being  secluded :  hence  we  say  a 
person  lives  in  privacy,  in  retirement,  in  seclusion : 
privacy  is  opposed  to  publicity ;  he  who  lives  in  pri- 
vacy, therefore,  is  one  who  follows  no  public  line,  who 
lives  so  as  to  be  little  known ; 

Fly  with  me  to  some  safe,  some  sacred  privacy. 

ROWE. 

Retirement  is  opjposed  to  openness  or  freedom  of 
access;  he,  therefore,  who  lives  in  retirement  with- 
draws from  the  society  of  others,  he  lives  by  himself; 
'  In  our  retirements  every  thing  disposes  us  to  be 
serious.'  Addison.  Seclusion  is  the  excess  of  retire- 
ment ;  he  who  lives  in  seclusion  bars  all  access  to  him- 
self; he  shuts  himself  from  the  world ; 


What  can  thy  imag'ry  of  sorrow  mean  ? 
Secluded  from  the  world,  and  all  its  care. 
Hast  thou  to  grieve  or  joy,  to  hope  or  fear  ? 


PaioB. 


Privacy  is  most  suitable  for  such  as  are  in  circum- 
stances of  humiliation,  whether  from  their  misfortune 
or  their  fault :  retirement  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to 
those  who  are  of  a  reflective  turn ;  but  seclusion  is 
chosen  only  by  those  who  labour  under  some  strong 
affection  of^  the  mind,  whether  of  a  religious  or  phy- 
sical nature. 


TO  ABDICATE,  DESERT. 

The  following  celebrated  speech  of  Lord  Somers, 
in  1688,  on  King  James's  vacating  the  throne,  may 
be  admitted  as  a  happy  elucidation  of  these  two  im- 
portant words ;  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  that 
they  come  sufficiently  dose  in  signification  to  render 
any  comparison  necessary. 

"  What  is  appointed  me  to  speak  to  is  your  Lord- 
ships' first  amendment  by  which  the  word  abdicated 
in  the  Commons'  vote  is  changed  into  the  word  de- 
serted, and  I  am  to  acauunt  your  Lordships  what 
some  of  the  grounds  are  tnat  induced  the  Commons  to 


insist  on  the  word  abdicated,  and  not  to  agree  to  your 
amendment. 

"  The  first  reason  yoiur  Lordships  are  pleased  to 
deliver  for  your  changing  the  word  is,  that  the  word 
abdicated  your  Lordships  do  not  find  is  a  word  known 
to  the  common  law  of  England,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  used.  The  next  is  that  the  common  appli- 
cation of  the  word  amounts  to  a  voluntary  express 
renunciation,  which  is  not  in  this  case,  nor  will  follov 
from  the  premises. 

"  My  Lords,  as  to  the  first  of  these  reasons,  if  it 
be  an  objection  that  the  word  abdicated  hath  not  a 
known  sense  in  the  common  law  of  England,  there  is 
the  same  objection  against  the  word  deserted ;  so  that 
your  Lordships'  first  reason  hath  the  same  force 
against  your  own  amendment,  as  against  the  term  used 
by  the  Commons. 

<*  The  words  are  both  Latin  words,  and  used  in  the 
best  authors,  and  both  of  a  known  signification ;  their 
meaning  is  very  well  understood,  though  it  be  true 
their  meaning  is  not  the  same.  The  word  abdicate 
doth  naturally  and  properly  signify,  entirely  to  re- 
nounce, throw  off,  disown,  relmquish  any  thing  or 
person,  so  as  to  have  no  further  to  do  with  it ;  and 
that  whether  it  be  done  by  express  words  or  in  writing 
(which  is  the  sense  your  Lordships  put  upon  it,  and 
which  is  properly  called  resignation  or  cession),  or  by 
doing  such  acts  as  are  inconsistent  with  the  holding 
and  retaining  of  the  thing,  which  the  Commons  take 
to  be  the  present  case,  and  therefore  make  choice  of 
the  word  abdicate,  as  that  which  they  thought  did 
above  all  others  express  that  meaning.  And  in  this 
latter  sense  it  is  taken  by  others ;  and  that  this  is  the 
true  signification  of  the  word  I  shall  show  your  Lord- 
ships out  of  the  best  authors. 

"  The  first  I  shall  mention  is  Grotius,  De  Jure 
Belli  et  Pacis,  1.  2,  c.  4,  §  4.  Venit  enim  hoc  non 
ex  jure  civiU,  sed  ex  jure  natural!,  quo  quisque  suum 
potest  abdicare,  et  ex  naturali  prsesumptione,  qu&  vo- 
luisse  quis  creditur  quod  sufiicienter  significavit.  And 
then  he  goes  on:  Uecusari  hsereditas,  non  tantum 
verbis  sed  etiam  re,  potest,  et  quovis  indicio  volun- 
tatis. 

"  Another  instance  which  I  shall  mention,  to  show 
that  for  abdicating  a  thing  it  is  sufiicient  to  do  an  act 
which  is  inconsistent  with  retaining  it,  though  there 
be  nothing  of  express  renunciation,  is  out  of  Calvin's 
Lexicon  Juridicum,  where  he  says,  Generum  abdicat 
qui  sponsam  repudiat.  Here  is  an  abdication  without 
express  words,  but  it  is  by  doing  such  an  act  as  doth 
sufficiently  signify  his  purpose. 

<*  The  next  author  I  snail  quote  is  Brissonius,  De 
Verborum  Significatione,  who  hath  this  passage:  Homo 
liber  qui  seipsum  vendit  abdicat  se  statu  suo.  That 
is,  he  who  sells  himself  hath  thereby  done  such  an 
act  as  cannot  consist  with  his  former  state  of  freedom, 
and  is  thereby  said  properly^  abdicasse  statu  suo. 

"  Budseus,  in  his  Commentaries  Ad  Le^em  Secun- 
dam  de  Origine  Juris,  expounds  the  words  in  the  same 
sense.  Abdicare  se  magistratu  est  idem  quod  abire 
penitus  magistratu.    He  that  goes  out  of  his  office  of 
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ma^tracy,  let  it  be  in  what  manner  he  vill,  has 
abdicated  the  magistracy. 

"  And  Grotius,  in  his  book  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis, 
1. 1,  c.  4,  §  9,  seems  to  expound  the  word  abdicare 
by  manifeste  habere  pro  derelicto ;  that  is,  he  who 
hath  abdicated  any  thing  hath  so  far  relinqvdshed  it, 
that  he  hath  no  right  of  return  to  it.  And  that  is  the 
aense  the  Commons  put  upon  the  word.  It  is  an 
entire  alienation  of  the  thing  abdicated,  and  so  stands 
in  opposition  to  dicare.  Dicat  qui  proprium  aUquot 
fiicit,  abdicat  qui  alienat;  so  says  Pralejus  in  his 
Lexicon  Juris.  It  is  therefore  insisted  on  as  the  pro- 
per word  by  the  Commons. 

"  But  the  word  deserted  (which  is  the  word  used  in 
the  amendment  made  by  your  Lordships)  hath  not 
only  a  very  doubtful  signification,  but  in  the  common 
acceptance  both  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  doth  sig- 
nify only  a  bare  withdrawing,  a  temporary  quitting  of 
a  thing,  and  neglect  only,  which  leaveth  the  party  at 
liberty  of  retummg  to  it  again.  Desertutn  pro  ne- 
glecto,  says  Spigehus  in  his  Lexicon.  But  the  differ- 
ence between  deserere  and  derelinquere  is  expressly 
laid  down  by  Bartolus  on  the  8th  law  of  the  58th  title 
of  the  11th  book  of  the  Code,  and  his  words  are  these: 
Nots  diligenter  ex  hac  lege,  quod  aliud  est  agrum 
deserere,  aliud  derelinquere;  qui  enim  derelijiquit 
ipsum  ex  poenitentia  non  revocare,  sed  qui  deserit, 
intra  bienmum  potest. 

*<  Whereby  it  appears,  my  lords,  that  is  called  de- 
sertion  which  is  temporary  and  relievable;  that  is 
called  dereliction  where  there  is  no  power  or  right  to 
return. 

"  So  in  the  best  Latin  authors,  and  in  the  civil 
law,  deserere  exercitum  is  used  to  signify  soldiers 
leaving  their  colours ;  and  in  the  canon  law  to  desert 
a  benefice  signifies  no  more  than  to  be  a  non-resident. 

"  In  both  cases  the  party  hath  not  only  a  right  of 
returning,  but  is  bound  to  return  again ;  which,  my 
Lords,  as  the  Commons  do  not  take  to  be  the  present 
case,  80  they  cannot  think  that  your  Lordships  do, 
because  it  is  expressly  said,  in  one  of  your  reasons 

£*ven  in  defence  of  the  last  amendment,  that  your 
ordships  have  been  and  are  willing  to  secure  the 
nation  against  the  return  of  King  James,  which  your 
Lordships  would  not  in  iustice  do,  if  you  did  look 
upon  it  to  be  no  more  than  a  negligent  withdrawing, 
wnich  leaveth  a  liberty  to  the  party  to  return. 

"  For  which  reasons,  my  Lords,  the  Commons 
cannot  agree  to  the  first  amendment,  to  insert  the 
word  deserted  instead  of  abdicated ;  because  it  doth 
not  in  any  sort  come  up  to  their  sense  of  the  thing,  so 
they  apprehend  it  doth  not  reach  your  Lordships^ 
meaning  as  it  is  expressed  in  your  reasons,  whereas 
they  look  upon  the  word  abdicated  to  express  properly 
what  is  to  be  inferred  from  that  part  of  the  vote  to 
which  your  Lordships  have  agreed,  viz.  '  That  King 
James  II.  by  going  about  to  subvert  the  constitution, 
and  by  breaking  the  ori^al  contract  between  king 
and  people,  and  by  violating  the  fundamental  laws, 
and  withdrawing  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  hath 
dieieby  renounced  to  be  a  king  according  to  the  con- 


stitution.^ By  avowing  to  govern  according  to  a  des- 
potic power  unknown  to  the  constitution,  and  incon- 
sistent therewith,  he  hath  renounced  to  be  a  king  ac- 
cording to  the  law ;  such  a  king  as  he  swore  to  be  at 
the  coronation ;  such  a  king  to  whom  the  allegiance  of 
an  English  subject  is  due  ;  and  hath  set  up  another 
kind  of  dominion ;  which  is  to  all  intents  an  abdica- 
tion or  abandoning  of  his  legal  title  as  fully  as  if  it 
had  been  done  by  express  words. 

"  And,  my  Lords,  for  these  reasons  the  Commons 
do  insist  upon  the  word  abdicated,  and  cannot  agree  to 
the  word  deserted."" 

Without  all  this  learned  verbosity  it  will  be  obvious 
to  every  person  that  the  two  words  are  widely  distinct 
from  each  other .-  -abdication  being  a  pure  act  of  dis- 
cretion for  which  a  man  is  answerable  to  himself  only ; 
but  desertioji  an  act  which  involves  more  or  less  a 
breach  of  moral  obligation. 


TO  DISMISS,  DISCHARGE,  DISCARD. 

Dismiss,  in  Latin  dimissus,  participle  of  dimitto, 
compounded  of  di  and  mitto,  si^ufiee  to  send  asunder 
or  away ;  discharge,  signifies  to  release  from  a  charge ; 
discard,  in  Spanish  descartar,  compoimded  of  des 
and  cartar,  signifies  to  lay  cards  out  or  aside,  to  cast 
them  off. 

The  idea  of  removing  to  a  distance  is  included  in 
all  these  terms;  but  with  various  collateral  circum- 
stances. Dismiss  is  the  general  term  ;  discharge  and 
discard  are  modes  of  dismissing :  dismiss  is  applicable 
to  persons  of  all  stations,  but  is  used  more  particularly 
for  the  higher  orders  :  discharge  on  the  other  hand  is 
confined  to  those  in  a  subordinate  station.  A  clerk, 
or  an  officer,  or  a  minister,  is  dismissed  ,•  '  In  order 
to  an  accommodation,  they  agreed  upon  this  prelimi- 
nary, that  each  of  them  should  immediately  dismiss 
his  privy  counsellor.'  Addison.  A  menial  servant  or 
a  soUier  is  discharged ;  '  Mr.  Pope's  errands  were  so 
frequent  and  frivolous  that  the  footmen  in  time 
avoided  and  neglected  him,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
discharged  some  of  his  servants  for  their  obstinate 
refusal  of  his  messages.'  Johnson. 
.  Neither  dismiss  nor  discharge  define  the  motive  of 
the  action ;  they  are  used  indifferently  for  that  which 
is  voluntary,  or  the  contrary:  discard,  on  the  con- 
trary, always  marks  a  dismissal  that  is  not  agreeable 
to  the  party  discarded.  A  person  may  request  to  be 
dismissed  or  discharged,  but  never  to  be  discarded. 
The  dismissal  or  discharge  frees  a  person  from  the 
obligation  or  necessity  of  performing  a  certain  duty ; 

Ditmist  the  people  then,  and  give  command 
With  strong  repast  to  hearten  every  band.    Pope. 

The  discarding  throws  him  out  of  a  desirable  rank  or 
station ;  '  I  am  so  great  a  lover  of  whatever  is  French,^ 
that  I  lately  discarded  an  humble  admirer  because  he 
neither  spoke  that  tongue  nor  drank  claret.'  Bddgeli,. 
They  are  all  applied  to  things  in  the  moral  sense,  and 
with  the  same  distinction :  we  are  said  to  dismiss  our 
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fears,  to  diaf^targe  a  duty^  aaiSnto  4iaBari  a  BWrtJHXWt 
from  the  miiujl, ; 

Resume  your  courage,  and  ditmi$*  your  care. 

Davmir. 

'  If  I  am  bound  to  pay  money  on  a  certain  day,  I  dis- 
charge the  obligatioB  if  I  pay  it  before  twelve  o^clock 
at  night.^    Blackstome.     '  Justic 
frien£hip,  and  kindred.'  Addisok. 


discards  party, 


TO  LET,  LEAVE,  SUFFER. 

Let,  dnouj^  the  Boedium  of  the  Godiic  leiati,  and 
edier  changes  in  the  French  laisser,  Crerman  lassen, 
&c.  comes  in  aU  probabiUty  from  the  Latin  loan,  to 
k)08en,  or  set  loose,  free ;  leave  (v.  To  leave)  ;  suffer, 
from  the  Latin  sujjkro  to  bear  with,  signifies  not  to 
put  a  stop  to. 

The  removal  of  hindrance  or  constraint  on  the 
actions  of  others,  is  implied  by  all  dieee  terms ;  but 
let  is  a  less  formal  action  than  leoAte,  and  this  than 
suffer.  I /ie^  a  person  pass  in  the  road  by  gettii^  out  of 
his  way :  I  leave  a  person  to  decide  on  a  matter  ac- 
cordii^  to  his  own  discretion,  by  declining  to  inter- 
£eDe :  I  suffer  a  person  to  go  his  own  way,  ov«r  wh<Hn 
I  am  expected  to  exerdae  a  controL  It  is  in  general 
most  prudent  to  let  things  take  their  own  course; 
'  Where  there  is  a  certainty  and  aa  uncertainty,  l^ 
the  uncertainty  go,  and  hold  to  that  which  is  cer- 
tain.* Saukdekson.  In  die  education  tiS  youth,  the 
greatest  art  lies  in  leaving  them  to  follow  uie  natural 
bent  of  their  minds  and  turn  of  disposition  without 
at  the  same  time  suffering  them  to  do  any  thing 
prejudicial  to  their  character  or  future  interests ; 

This  crime  I  could  not  leave  unpunished.    Dekham. 

'  If  Pope  had  suffered  his  heart  to  be  alienated  from 
her,  he  could  have  found  nothing  that  might  fill  her 
place.''  Johnson. 


I  quit  U  not  to  return  to  it;  *  At  Ust  he  (Saviige) 
quitted  the  house  of  his  finend.*  Johnson. 

They  preserve  die  same  distinction  in  the  moral 
application.  A  pivdient  man  leaves  all  questions,  about 
minor  matters  in  reUjnoB  and  politics  to  saen  of  busy, 
restless  tempers ;  '  We  have  no  bettetc  materials  to 
compound  the  priesthood  of,  duu  the  mass  of  man-> 
kin^  which,  corrupted  as  it  is,  those  who  recnve 
orden,  must  have  some  vices  to  leane  bdind  thfim.* 
Swift.  It  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  a  contemn 
plative  mind  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  early  claldhood, 
which  have  been  kmg  quitted  iot  the  busy  soeoes  of 
active  life ; 

The  sacred  wrestler,  dU  a  blessing's  giv'n, 
Qfiitt  not  his  hold,  but  halting  conquers  heav'n. 

Wallsb. 


TO  LEAVE,  QUIT,  RELINQUISH. 

Leave,  in  Saxon  leafoe,  in  old  German  lavbe,  Latin 
Ivnquo,  Greek  XnVeo,  signifies  either  to  leave  or  be 
wantii^,  because  one  is  wanting  in  the  place  which 
one  leaves ;  quit,  in  French  quitter,  from  the  Latin 
quietus  rest,  signifies  to  rest  or  remain,  to  give  up  the 
hold  of;  the  sense  of  relinquish  is  given  under  the 
head  of  Abandon. 

We  leave  that  to  which  we  may  intend  to  return ; 
we  quit  that  to  which  we  return  no  more :  we  may 
leave  a  place  voluntudly  or  otherwise ;  but  we  relin- 
quish it  imwillingly.  We  leave  persons  or  things ; 
we  quit  and  relinquish  things  only.  I  leave  one 
person  in  order  to  speak  to  another ;  I  leave  my  house 
for  a  short  time ; 

Why  leame  we  not  the  fatal  Trojan  shore. 

And  measure  back  the  seas  we  cross'd  betore  ?   Pofe. 


A  miser  is  loath  to  relinquish  the  gain  which  has 
added  so  greatly  to  his  stores  and  his  pleasures; 
'  Although  Chanes  relinquished  almost  every  power 
of  the  crown,  he  would  neither  give  up  his  friends  to 

Sunishment,  nor  desert  what  he  esteemed  his  religious 
uty.''  HuuE. 


TO  LEAVE,  TAKE  LEAVE,  BID 
FAREWELL,  OR  ADIEU. 

Leave  is  here  general  as  before  (v.  To  leave) ; 
it  expresses  simply  the  idea  of  separating  one's  self 
from  an  olyect,  whether  for  a  time  <»  ouierwise ;  to 
take  leave  and  bid  farewell  imply  a  separation  for  a 
perpetuity. 

To  leave  is  an  unqualified  action,  it  is  applied  to 
objects  of  uidifierence,  or  otherwise,  but  supposes  in 
general  no  exercise  of  one^s  feelings.  We  leave  per- 
sons as  convenience  requires ; 


Self  alone,  in  nature  rooted  fost. 
Attends  us  first  and  kavet  us  last. 


Swift. 


We  leave  them  on  the  road,  in  tjie  field,  in  the  house, 
or  wherever  circumstances  direct ;  we  leave  them  with 
or  without  speaking ;  to  t^ce  leave  is  a  partii^  cefe>- 
mony  between  friends,  on  their  parting  for  a  censid»> 
able  time ;  '  Now  I  am  to  take  leave  of  my  readers,  I 
am  under  greater  anxiety  than  I  have  known  for  the 
work  of  any  day  ranee  I  undertook  this  province.' 
Steele.  To  hitd  fareweU  or  adieu  is  a  still  more 
solemn  ceremony,  when  the  parting  is  expected  to  be 
final.  When  applied  to  thugs  we  leave  such  as  we 
do  not  wish  to  meddle  with ;  we  take  leave  of  those 
things  which  were  agreeable  to  us,  but  which  we  find 
it  prudent  to  give  up ;  and  we  bid  farewell  to  those 
for  which  we  still  retain  a  great  attachment ;  '  Antici- 
pate the  awfril  moment  of  your  bidding  the  worid  an 
etsnaX  fareweU.''  Blaie.  It  is  better  to  leane  a  ques> 
tion  undecided,  than  to  attempt  to  decide  it  by  uter- 
cation  or  violence ;  it  is  greater  virtue  in  a  man  to 
take  leave  of  his  vices,  than  to  let  them  take  leave  of 
him ;  when  a  man  engages  in  schemes  of  ambition,  he 
must  bid  adieu  to  all  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  life. 
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LEAVE,  LIBERTY,  PERMISSION, 
LICENCE. 

Leave  has  here  the  sense  of  fireedom  granted,  be- 
cause what  is  left  to  itself  is  left  free ;  liberty,  in  Latin 
Hbertas  (torn  liber  ftee,  denotes  the  state  of  being 
free  from  external  restraint ;  permission  signifies  the 
act  of  permitting,  or  the  thing  permitted ;  licence,  in 
Latin  licentia  from  licet  to  oe  lawful,  signifies  the 
state  of  being  permitted  by  law,  or  the  act  of  the  law 
m  permitting. 

Lewee  and  liberty  are  either  given  or  taken ;  per- 
mission is  taken  only ;  licence  is  granted,  and  that  in 
ft  special  manner :  have  b  employed  only  on  familiar 
occasions ;  <  I  must  have  leave  to  be  grateftil  to  any 
one  who  serves  me,  let  him  be  ever  so  obnoidous  to 
any  party.'  Pope.  Liberty  b  given  in  more  important 
matters ;  '  I  am  for  the  full  liberty  of  diversion  (for 
children)  as  much  as  you  can  be.'  Locke.  The 
master  gives  leave  to  his  servant  to  go  out  for  hb 
pleasure ;  a  eentleman  gives  his  friends  the  liberty  of 
shooting  on  nis  groimds :  leave  is  taken  in  indiiferent 
matters,  particularly  as  it  respects  leave  of  absence ; 
liberie  is  taken  by  a  greater,  and  in  general  an  un- 
authorized stretch  of  one's  powers,  and  is,  tiierefore, 
an  infiiiu^emrait  on  the  rights  of  another.  What  is 
done  without  the  leave  may  be  done  without  the  know- 
ledge, though  not  contrary  to  the  will,  of  another ; 
but  liberties  which  are  taken  without  offering  an 
apol(^  are  always  calculated  to  give  offence. 

Leave  is  granted  by  private  individuals,  but  licetice 
is  granted  by  public  authority :  a  parent  gives  leave  to 
a  child  to  take  a  walk ;  the  government  grants  licences 
foar  selling  different  commodities.  The  word  lieenim  is 
however  sometimes  used  figuratively ; 


Leaving  the  wits  the  spacious  dr. 
With  lieenee  to  build  castles  there. 


Swift. 


Leave  and  permission  are  said  to  be  asked  for,  but 
not  liberty:  we  b^  leave  to  offer  our  opinions;  we 
request  permission,  but  not  liberty  to  speak ;  <  The 
repeated  permissions  you  pve  me  of  dealing  freely 
with  you  will,  I  hope,  excuse  what  I  have  done.    Pope. 


LEAVINGS,  REMAINS,  RELICS. 

Leavings  are  the  consequence  of  a  voluntsry  act ; 
they  sign^  wlnt  is  1^ ;  remains  are  what  follow  in 
the  course  of  things ;  they  are  what  remain ;  the  fonqet 
is  therefore  tdien  in  the  bad  sense  to  signify  what  has 
beoi  left  as  worthless;  the  latter  is  never  taken  in 
tluB  bad  sense.  When  many  persons  of  good  taste 
have  the  liberty  of  choosing,  it  is  fair  to  expect  that 
the  letmings  will  be  worth  little  or  nothing,  after  all 
have  made  their  cIkmc^  ; 

Scales,  fins,  and  bones,"  the  leavhigM  of  the  feast> 

SOMERVILLE. 

By  the  remains  of  bmntj  wMdi  are  dieeoverable  in 


the  face  of  a  femalej  we  ttuiy  b6  enabled  to  estimate 
what  her  personal  chains  had  been ; 

So  midnight  tapers  waste  their  last  remmns. 

SOMERVILLE. 

Remains  dgnifies  literally  what  remains :  relics,  from 
the  Latin  reUnqtto  to  leave,  tiiat  which  is  left.  The 
former  is  a  term  of  general  and  familiar  application ; 
the  latter  is  specific.  What  remains  after  the  use  or 
consumption  of  any  thing  is  termed  the  remains; 
what  is  left  of  any  ^ling  after  a  lapse  of  years  is  the 
reUa  or  rectos.  There  are  remains  of  buildings  mostly 
after  a  conflagration ;  there  are  relics  of  antiquity  in 
most  monasteries  and  old  churches. 

Remains  are  of  value,  or  not,  according  to  tiie  cir- 
cumstances of  the  cases ;  relics  alwa3rs  derive  a  valne 
from  the  person  to  whom  they  were  supposed  originally 
to  belong.  The  rwnains  m  a  person,  that  is,  what 
^orporewl^  remains  of  a  person,  after  the  extinction 
of  lifbi  will  be  respected  by  his  friend ; 

Upon  these  Mendly  shores,,  and  flow'ry  plains. 
Which  hide  Andilses,  and  his  blest  remains.    Dhyden. 

A  bit  of  a  garment  that  belonged,  or  is  supposed  to  have 
belonged,  to  some  stoat,  will  be  a  precious  reUc  in  the 
eyes  of  a  superstitious  Roman  Catholic ;  *  All  those 
arts,  rarities,  and  inventions,  which  the  ingenious 
pursue,  and  all  admire,  are  but  the  reUqttes  of  an 
mtellect  defaced  with  sin  and  time.'  South.  All  n». 
tions  have  agreed  to  respect  the  remains  of  the  dead ; 
religion,  imaer  most  forms,  has  given  a  sacredness  to 
retics  in  the  eyes  of  its  most  zealous  votaries ;  the 
veneration  of  genius,  or  the  devotedness  of  fiiendJship, 
has  in  like  manner  transferred  itself,  from  the  incu- 
vidual  himself,  to  some  object  which  has  been  his 
property  or  in  his  possession,  and  thus  fabricated  for 
Itself  re&»  equally  preciout. 


LOOSEj  VAGUE,  LAX,  DISSOLUTE, 
LICENTIOUS. 

jLoom,  in  Germm  los^  &c  Latin  UutraSi  6^k 
iyjunti,  and  Hebrew  y^n  to  taake  free;  vague,  in 
Latin  vagus-,  ts^^aoAes  wandering;  Um,  in  Latin 
Itums,  has  a  sinular  origin  with  loose  t  dissolute,  in 
Latin  dissoltttus,  partidple  of  diMoH)o,  si^fies  dis- 
solved at  set  free ;  HcenHoUs,  i;  e.  having  th^  licence 
or  power  to  do  as  one  plesMs  (v.  LMve,  Ubertp). 

Loose  is  the  genmc,  the  rest  ar^  speeiflfc  terms ; 
they  are  all  opposed  to  that  whldi  is  bound  or  adheres 
closely :  loose  vs  emj^vyed  either  fbr  ttioral  or  intellec- 
tual sulgeets ;  vague  only  for  intelkfMtisil  objeots : 
lam  sometimes  for  what  is  mtellectOal,  but  oftener  ftit 
the  moral;   dissolute  and  licentious  ofily  in  moral 


matters :  whatever  wants  a 


propel 


ir  connexion,  or  link- 


ing together  of  the  parts,  is  loose ;  whatever  is  scat- 
tered and  remotely  separated  in  vague:  a  jstyle  is  loose 
where  the  words  and  sentences  are  not  made  to 
coidesce,  so  as  to  form  a  regularly  connected  series ; 
assertions  are  vague  which  have  btit  s  remote  con- 
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nexion  with  the  subject  referred  to :  by  the  same  rule, 
loose  hints  thrown  out  at  random  may  give  rise  to 
speculation  and  conjecture,  but  cannot  serve  as  the 
ground  of  any  conclusion ;  ignortuit  people  are  apt  to 
credit  every  vague  nunor,  and  to  communicate  it  as 
a  certainty. 

Opinions  are  loose,  either  inasmuch  as  they  want 
lo^cal  precision,  or  as  they  fail  in  moral  strictness ; 
'  Because  conscience  and  the  fear  of  swerving  from 
that  which  is  right,  maketh  them  diligent  observers  of 
circumstances,  the  loose  regard  whereof  is  the  nurse 
of  vulgar  folly .''  Hookeb.  Suggestions  and  surmises 
are  in  their  nature  vague,  as  they  spring  from  a  very 
remote  channel,  or  are  produced  by  the  wanderings  of 
the  imagination;  <  That  action  which  is  vague  and 
indeterminate  will  at  last  settle  into  habit,  and  habi- 
tual peculiarities  are  quickly  ridiculous.^  Johnson. 
Opinions  are  lax,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  tendency 
to  lessen  the  moral  obligation,  or  to  loosen  moral  ties ; 
*  In  this  general  depravity  of  manners  and  kuoity  of 
principles,  pure  religion  is  no  where  more  strongly  in- 
culcated (than  in  our  universities).*  Johkson.  Loose 
notions  arise  from  the  unrestrained  state  of  the  will, 
from  the  influence  of  the  unruly  passions ;  lax  notions 
from  the  error  of  the  judgement:  loose  principles 
affect  the  moral  conduct  of  individuals ;  law  principles 
affect  the  speculative  opinions  of  men,  either  as  indi- 
viduals or  in  society :  one  is  loose  in  practice,  and  kus 
in  specidation  or  in  discipline:  the  loose  man  sins 
against  his  conscience ;  he  sets  himself  free  from  that 
to  which  he  knows  that  he  ought  to  submit ;  the  law 
man  errs,  but  he  affects  to  derend  his  error.  A  loose 
man  injures  himself,  but  a  law  man  injures  society  at 
large.  Dissoluteness  is  the  excess  of  looseness ;  licen- 
tiousness is  the  consequence  of  lawity,  or  the  freedom 
from  external  constraint. 

Looseness  of  character,  if  indulged,  soon  sinks  into 
dissoluteness  of  morals ;  and  lawity  of  discipline  is 
quickly  followed  by  licentiousness  of  manners. 

A  young  man  of  loose  character  makes  light  of 
moral  obligations  in  general ;  '  The  most  voluptuous 
and  loose  person  breathing,  were  he  but  tied  to  fol- 
low his  dice  and  his  coiurtships  every  day,  would  find 
it  the  greatest  torment  that  could  l}efal  mm.'  South. 
A  man  of  dissolute  character  commits  every  excess, 
and  totally  disr^ards  every  restraint ;  '  As  tne  life  of 
Petronius  Arbiter  was  altogether  dissolute,  the  indif- 
ference which  he  showed  at  the  close  of  it  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  natural  carelessness  rather 
dian  fortitude.*  Addison.  In  proportion  as  a  com- 
mander is  Uut  in  the  punishment  of  offences,  an  army 
will  become  licentious ;  in  proportion  as  the  adminis- 
tration of  law  becomes  law,  the  age  will  become  licen- 
tious ;  '  Moral  philosophy  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
paradoxical  and  Hcentious  spirit  of  the  age.'  Bbattie. 


come  from  the  Hebrew  y^n  to  make  free  or  loose ; 
they  differ  more  in  application  than  in  sense :  they 
are  both  opposed  to  that  which  is  close  bound ;  but 
slack  is  said  only  of  that  which  is  tied,  or  that  with 
which  any  thing  is  tied ;  while  loose  is  said  of  any 
substances,  the  parts  of  which  do  not  adhere  closely : 
a  rope  is  slack  in  opposition  to  the  tight  rope,  which 
is  stretched  to  its  fvul  extent ;  and  in  general  cords  or 
strings  are  sud  to  be  slack  which  fail  in  the  requisite 
degree  of  tightness ;  but  they  are  said  to  be  loose  in 
an  indefinite  manner,  without  conveying  any  collateral 
idea :  thus  the  string  of  an  instrument  is  denominated 
sUwk  rather  than  loose  ;  on  the  other  hand,  loose  is 
said  of  many  bodies  to  which  the  word  slack  caimot  be 
applied :  a  garment  is  loose,  but  not  slack ;  the  leg  of 
a  table  is  loose,  but  not  slack.  In  the  moral  appuca- 
tion  that  which  admits  of  extension  lengthways  is  de- 
nominated slack ;  and  that  which  fails  m  consistency 
and  close  adherence  is  loose .-  trade  in  general  is  sua 
to  be  slack,  or  the  sale  of  a  particular  article  to  be 
slack;  but  an  engagement  is  said  to  be  loose,  and 
principles  loose. 


Rebellion  now  began  for  lack 

Of  zeal  and  plunder,  to  grow  tlack. 


HODIBKAS. 


Nor  fear  that  he  who  sits  so  loose  to  life. 
Should  too  much  shun  its  labours  and  its  strife. 

Dbnhan. 


TO  RELAX,  REMIT. 


SLACK,  LOOSE. 

Slack,  in  Saxon  slaec,  low  German  slack,  French 
lacke,  Latin  lawus,  and  loose,   in  Saxon  laes,  both 


The  general  idea  of  diminution  is  that  which  allies 
these  words  to  each  other ;  but  they  differ  very  widely 
in  their  original  meaning,  and  somewhat  in  their  ordi- 
nary application ;  relax,  from  the  word  law  or  loose, 
signifies  to  make  loose,  and  in  its  moral  use  to  lessen 
any  thing  in  its  degree  of  tightness  or  rigor;  to 
remit,  from  re  and  mitto  to  send  back,  si^iifies  to 
take  off  in  part  or  entirely  that  which  has  been  im- 
posed ;  that  is,  to  lessen  in  quantity.  In  regard  to  our 
attempts  to  act,  we  may  speak  of  relaxing  m  our  en- 
deavours, and  remitting  our  labors  or  exertions ; 

No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear. 
Relax  his  ponderous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear. 

Goldsmith. 

How  often  have  I  blessed  the  coming  day, 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play. 

GOLOSMITR. 

In  regard  to  our  dealings  with  others,  we  may  speak 
of  relawing  in  discipline,  relawing  in  the  severity  or 
strictness  of  our  conduct,  of  remitting  a  punishment 
or  remitting  a  sentence.  The  discretionary  power  of 
showing  mercy  when  placed  in  the  hands  oi  tne  sove- 
reign, serves  to  relax  die  rigor  of  the  law ;  *  The 
statute  of  mortmain  was  at  several  times  relawed  by 
the  l^rislature.'  Swift.  When  the  punishment  seems 
to  be  disproportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  offence, 
it  is  but  equitable  to  remti  it.  '  The  magistrate  can 
often,  where  the  public  good  demands  not  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  remit  the  punishment  of  criminal 
ofiences  by  his  own  own  audiority.*  Locke. 
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TO  CEASE,  LEAVE  OFF,  DISCONTINUE, 
DESIST. 

Ceaaey  in  French  cesser,  Latin  cesso,  from  cessi 
perfect  c^  cedo  to  yield,  signifies  to  give  up  or  put  an 
end  to ;  to  leave  off  is  literaUy  to  separate  one^s  self 
from  an  action  or  course  of  conduct;  discontinue, 
witii  the  privatiTe  die,  expresses  the  opposite  of  con- 
tinue :  desist,  from  the  Latin  desisto,  or  de  and  sisto, 
sigmfies  litendly  to  take  one''8  self  off  from  a  thing. 

To  cease  is  neuter ;  to  leave  off  and  discontinue 
are  active  :  we  ceewe  from  doing  a  thing :  we  leave  off 
or  discontinue  a  thing.  Cease  is  used  either  for  par- 
ticular actions  or  general  habits ;  have  off  matt  usvuilly 
and  properly  for  particular  actions ;  discontinue  for 
general  habits.  A  restiess,  spoOed  child  never  ceases 
crying  until  it  has  obtained  what  it  wants;  it  is  a 
mark  of  impatience  not  to  cease  lamenting  when  one 
is.  in  pun ;  *  A  successful  author  is  equally  in  danger 
of  the  diminution  of  his  fame,  whether  he  continues 
or  ceases  to  write.^  Johnson.  A  laborer  leaves  off\a» 
work  at  any  ^ven  hour;  'As  harsh  and  irregular 
sound  is  not  harmony;  so  neither  is  banging  a 
cushion,  oratory ;  therefore,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a 
certain  divine  m  the  first  onler  would  do  well  to  leave 
this  off!"  Swift.  A  delicate  person  discoTiUnues  his 
visits  when  they  are  found  not  to  be  agreeable ;  '  I 
would  cheerfully  have  borne  the  whole  expence  of  it, 
if  my  private  establishment  of  native  readers  and 
writers,  which  I  cannot  with  convenience  discontinue 
at  present,  did  not  require  more  than  half  of  the 
monthlv  expence,  which  the  completion  of  a  Digest 
would  m  my  opinion  demand.^  Sir  Wm.  Jomes. 

It  should  be  our  first  endeavour  to  cease  to  do  evQ. 
It  is  never  good  to  leave  off  working  while  there  is 
any  thing  to  do,  and  time  to  do  it  in.  The  discon- 
tinuing a  good  practice  without  adequate  grounds 
evinces  great  instability  of  character. 

To  cease  is  said  of  that  which  flows  out  of  the  na- 
ture of  things ;  to  leave  off,  discontinue,  and  desist, 
are  always  ue  acts  of  conscious  agents.  To  leave  off 
and  discontinue  are  voluntary  acts,  desist  is  involun- 
tary ;  it  is  prudent  to  desist  from  usin^  our  endeavours 
when  we  find  them  ineffectual;  it  is  natural  for  a 
person  to  leane  o/f  when  he  sees  no  farther  occasion  to 
continue  his  labor ;  <  The  laird  of  Raarsa  has  some- 
tinies  disputed  the  chieftainry  of  the  clan  with  Macleod 
of  Side ;  but  bdng  much  inferior  in  extent  of  posses- 
uons,  has,  I  suppose,  been  forced  to  desist.''  Johnson. 


■  To  cease  respects  the  course  of  things;  whatever 
does  not  go  on  has  ceased;  things  cease  of  them- 
selves :  stop  respects  some  external  action  or  influence ; 
nothing  stops  but  what  is  supposed  to  be  stopped  or 
hindered  by  another:  rest  is  a  species  of  cessation 
that  regards  labor  or  exertion;  whatever  does  not 
move  or  exert  itself  is  at  rest:  tntermission  is  a  spe- 
cies of  cessation  only  for  a  time  or  at  certain  intervals. 
That  which  ceases  or  stops  is  supposed  to  be  at  an 
end;  rest  or  intermission  supposes  a  renewal.  A 
cessation  of  hostilities  it  at  all  times  desirable :  to  put 
a  stop  to  evil  practices  s  sometimes  the  most  difl?cult 
and  dangerous  of  all  untertakings :  rest  after  fatigue 
is  indispensable,  for  later  without  intermission  ex- 
hausts the  frame.  The  tun  ceases,  a  person  or  a  ball 
stops  running,  the  labore  rests  from  his  toU,  a  fever 
is  intermittent.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  which 
does  not  cease  to  exist  at  vie  period  or  another ; 

Who  then  would  court  he  pomp  of  guilty  power. 

When  the  mind  sickens  it  tne  weary  show. 

And  flies  to  temporary  dath  for  ease  f 

When  half  our  fife's  ces»Hon  of  our  being.    Stkeie. 

Death  stops  every  one  soonr  or  later  in  his  career; 
*  In  all  those  motions  and  oprations  which  are  inces- 
santly going  on  throughout  nature,  there  is  no  stop 
nor  interruption.'  Blair.  \%oever  is  vexed  with  the 
cares  of  getting  riches  will  fiil  no  rest  tat  his  mind  or 
body ;  «  The  refreshing  rest  md  peao^  night  are 
the  portion  of  him  only  whc  lies  down  weary  with 
honest  labour.'  Johnson.  Hewill  lalxn-  without  tn- 
termission  oftentimes  only  to  h^  troubles  on  Umself ; 
'  Whether  the  time  of  intermtsUm  is  spent  in  coni- 
pany  or  in  sohtude,  in  necessarjbusiness  or  involun- 
tary levities,  the  understandingis  equally  abstracted 
from  die  object  of  inquiry.''  J0UI90N. 


CESSATION,  STOP,  REST,  INTER- 
MISSION. 

Cessation,  from  the  verb  to  ce€tse,  marks  the  con- 
dition of  leaving  off;  stop,  from  to  stop,  marks  that 
of  bong  stopped  or  prevented  from  going  on;  rest, 
£rom  to  rest,  marks  the  state  of  being  quiet ;  md  in- 
termission, from  intermit,  marks  that  of  ceasing 
occaaonaUy. 


INTERVAL,  RESIITE. 

Interval,  in  Latur  intervallum,  signifies  literally 
the  space  between  the  stakes  which  formed  a  Roman 
intrenchment ;  and,  by  an  extendd  application,  it 
signifies  any  space ;  respite,  probablj  contracted  f^om 
respirit,  signifies  a  breathing  again. 

Every  respite  requires  an  interval,  but  there  are 
many  intervals  where  there  is  no  respite.  The  term 
interval  respects  time  only ;  respite  utludes  the  idea 
of  action  within  that  time  which  may  \e  more  or  less 
agreeable ;  intervals  of  ease  are  a  respiie  to  one  who 
is  oppressed  with  labor ;  '  Any  uncommtn  exertion  of 
strength,  or  perseverance  in  labour,  is  succeeded  by  a 
long  interval  of  languor.'  Johnson.  The  interval 
which  is  sometimes  granted  to  a  criminal  before  his 
execution  is  in  the  properest  sense  a  respite ;  '  Give 
me  leave  to  allow  myself  no  respite  from  labour.' 
Spectator.         

REPRIEVE,  RESPITE. 

Reprieve  comes  in  all  probability  from  the  Frei^^ 
repris,  participle  of  reprendre,  sad  the  Latin  repre- 
3o 
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%endOy  agnifying  to  take  back  or  take  off  that  vhich 
has  beenSud  on ;  respite  signifies  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  article. 

The  idea  of  a  release  from  any  pressure  or  burden 
is  common  to  these  terms ;  but  the  reprieve  is  that 
which  is  granted ;  the  respite  sometimes  comes  to  us 
in  the  course  of  things :  we  gain  a  reprieve  from  any 
punishment  or  trouble  which  threatens  us ;  we  gain  a 
respite  from  any  labor  or  wei^  that  presses  upon  us. 
A  criminal  gains  a  reprieve  vhen  the  punishment  of 
death  is  commuted  for  that  of  transportation;  a  debtor 
may  be  said  to  obtain  a  repAeve  when,  with  a  prison 
before  his  eyes,  he  gets  such  indulgence  from  Ins  cre- 
ditors as  sets  him  free :  then  is  frequently  no  respite 
for  persons  in  a  subordinat*  station,  when  they  &U 
into  the  hands  of  a  hard  task-master ;  Sisyphus  is 
feigned  by  die  poets  to  bve  been  condemned  to  tlie 
tou  of  perpetually  rolling  sstone  up  a  hill  as  fast  as  it 
rolled  back,  from  wUeh  t<H  he  had  no  respite ; 

All  that  I  aak  is  but  a  hort  reprieve. 

Till  I  forget  to  love  ad  leam  to  grieve. 

Some  pause  and  resmt  only  I  require^ 

Till  witli  my  tears  I  mU  nave  quench'd  mj  fire. 

Detdbn. 


marks  one^s  freedom  from  every  foreign   influence 
which  is  unfriendly  to  one^s  happiness ; 

Slie  draws  a  close  incumbent  cloud  of  death. 
Uninterrupted  by  the  living  winds.    Thomson. 

Incessantly  and  the  other  two  words  are  employed 
mther  for  persons  or  things ;  without  intermission  is 
however  mostly  emjdoyed  for  persons :  things  act  and 
re-act  incessantly  upon  one  another ;  a  man  of  a  pep> 
severing  temper  goes  on  laboring  wiUumt  internuS' 
sion,  until  he  has  effected  his  purpose ;  '  For  any  one 
to  be  always  in  a  laborious,  luuardous  posture  of 
defence,  tcithout  intermisaiony  must  needs  be  intoler- 
able.' South. 


INCESSANTI^,  UNCEASINGLY, 

UNINTERRUTTEDLY,  WITHOUT 

INTERMISSION. 

T^K^want  of  «ontii)iity,  not  of  duration,  is  denoted 
by  these  terms :  incesantiy  k  did  most  general  and 
indefinite  of  all ;  it  ffxaAea  widiout  ceasing,  but  may 
be  applied  to  thh^^iHiich  admit  of  certain  intervals : 
tmceasingly  is  deftite,  and  signifies  never  ceasing, 
it  cannot  therefore  <e  applied  to  what  has  any  cessa- 
tion. In  familiar  oscourse,  incessantly  is  an  hyper- 
bolic mode  of  speeh,  by  wMch  one  means  to  denote 
the  absence  of^tiose  ordinary  intervals  which  are  to 
be  expected ;  as  ^hen  one  says  a  person  is  incessantly 
talking;  by  whiih  is  understood,  that  he  does  not 
allow  hhnself  tiu  ordinary  intervals  of  rest  from  talk- 
ing; 

Surfeat,  mediet,  and  unthri%  waste, 

Vaine  feases,  and  ydle  superniHle, 

AH  those  Ms  sence's  fort  amayle  tneettmOfy. 

SriNCEK. 

Unceasing^,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  literally  em- 
ployed for  a  positive  want  of  cessation ;  a  noise  is  said 
to  be  unceasing  which  literally  never  ceases ;  or  com- 
phunts  are  unceasing  which  are  made  without  any 
pauses  or  intervals ; 

Impell'd  vith  steps  uneeating,  to  pursue 

Some  fleedng  good  that  mous  me  with  the  view. 

GOLBSMITH. 

Incessantly  and  unceasin^y  are  sud  of  things  which 
act  of  themsehres;  umalemtptedly  h  said  of  that 
which  depends  upon  other  things :  it  rains  incessantly 
taarks  a  covtinxied  operation  of  nature,  independent 
of  every  thing;  but  to  be  uninterruptedly  happy 


ALWAYS,  AT  ALL  TIMES,  EVER. 

AlwaySt  compounded  of  all  and  ways,  is  the  same 
as,  under  all  circumstances,  through  aH  the  wap  of 
life,  that  is,  uninterruptedly;  at  aU  timesy  means, 
without  distinction  of  time ;  ener  implies,  for  s  per> 
petuity,  without  end. 

A  man  must  be  always  virtuous,  that  is,  whether 
in  adversity  or  prosperity ;  *  Human  life  never  stands 
still  for  any  long  time.  It  is  by  no  means  a  fixed  and 
steady  object,  uke  the  mountain  or  the  rock,  which 
you  always  find  in  the  same  atuation.'  Blaib.  A 
man  must  be  at  all  times  virtuous,  tiiat  is,  iir  his 
going  in  and  coming  out,  his  rising  up  and  his  lying 
down,  by  day  and  by  night ;  <  Among  all  the  expres* 
sions  of  goodf  nature,  I  shiJl  angle  out  that  wfaicb 
goes  under  tlie  general  name  of  charity,  as  it  consists 
m  relieving  the  mdigent ;  that  being  a  trial  of  dds  kind 
which  offers  itself  to  us  almost  at  ail  times,  and  in 
every  place.'*  Addisok.  A  virtuous  man  w3I  be  ever 
happy,  that  is,  in  this  life,  and  the  lifo  to  come ;  fHave 
you  forgotten  all  the  blessings  you  have  continued  to 
enjoy  ever  since  the  day  that  you  came  forth  a  helpless 
It  into  the  world.'  Blair. 


TO  STAND,  STOP,  REST,  STAGNATR 

To  stand,  in  German  stehen,  &c.  Latin  sto,  GmA 
ZnijM  to  stand,  Hebrew  nw  to  settie ;  stop,  in  Saxan 
^oppan,  &c.  ccmveys  the  ideas  of  pressing,  thickening, 
like  the  Latin  stipa,  and  the  Gieek  ni^m ;  whence  U 
has  been  made  in  Ei^lish  to  express  immoveabilky  ; 
test'w  contracted  from  the  Latin  resisto  or  re  and  sisto 
to  place  or  stand  back ;  stagnate,  in  Latin  stagnatus, 
participle  of  stagno,  comes  from  stagnum  a  pool,  and 
that  either  from  sto  to  stand,  because  waters  stand 
perpetually  in  a  pool,  or  frcui  the  Greek  trfiif  an 
inclosure,  because  a  pool  is  an  inclosure  for  waters. 

The  absence  of  motion  is  expressed  by  all  these 
terms ;  stand  is  the  most  general  of  all ;  to  stand 
is  simply  not  to  move ;  to  s^  is  to  cease  to  move : 
we  stand  either  for  want  of  inclination  or  power 
to  move ;  but  we  stop  from  a  di^cKtiation  to  go  on  : 
to  rest  is  to  stop  from  an  express  dislike  to  motion ; 
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we  mtfy  »top  for  ptvpoeM  of  conremence,  or  becMue 
we  li*ye  no  faidier  to  go,  but  we  rett  &om  fatigue ; 
to  atagnate  is  only  a  species  of  standing  as  respects 
liquids ;  water  may  both  stand  and  stagnate ;  but  the 
former  implies  a  temporary,  the  latter  a  permanent 
state :  water  stands  in  a  puddle,  but  it  stagnates  in  a 
pond  or  in  any  confined  space. 

All  these  terms  admit  of  an  extended  application ; 
buaness  stands  still,  or  there  is  a  stcmd  in  business ; 

Whither  can  we  nm. 
Where  make  a  ttmd  ?    DanmN. 

A  mercantile  house  stops,  or  stops  payment,  or  a 
person  stops  in  his  career ;  *  I  am  afraid  sboiild  I  put 
»8tep  now  to  this  design,  now  that  it  is  so  near  being 
cmnpleated,  I  shall  find  it  difficult  to  resume  it? 
Mblmoth  {PHny).  An  affair  rests  undecided,  or 
ruts  in  the  hands  of  a  person ; 

Who  reri*  of  fanmortality  assur'd 

Is  safej  whatever  ills  are  here  endur'cL    Jbmtxs. 

Trade  stagnates;  *  This  inundation  of  strangers, 
whidh  used  to  be  confined  to  the  summer,  will  stag- 
nate all  the  winter/  Gibbon.  Stand,  stop,  and  rest, 
are  likewise  employed  transitiYely,  but  with  a  wide 
distinction  in  the  sense ;  to  stand  in  this  case  is  to  set 
one's  self  up  to  resist ;  as  to  stand  the  trial,  to  stand 
die  test:  to  stop  has  the  sense  of  hinder;  as  to  stop  a 
person  who  is  going  on,  that  is,  to  make  him  stop :  to 
rest  is  to  make  a  thing  rest  at  lean ;  a  person  rests  his 
ngument  i^pon  the  supposed  iimocence  of  another. 


TO  CHECK,  STOP. 


Check,  firom  tiie  Grerman  Schach  chess,  derives  its 
figurative  signification  of  restouning  the  movements, 
fiom  checkmate,  a  movement  in  that  game  whereby 
one  stops  one  adversary  firom  carrying  his  game  any 
fiurtlier ;  to  stop  (v.  Cessation)  is  to  cause  not  to  move 
at  all :  the  growtii  of  a  plant  is  checked  when  it  does 
not  grow  so  fast  as  usual;  its  growth  is  stopped  when 
itoeases  altogether  to  grow:  we  water  of  a  river  is 
ttopped  by  a  dam ;  the  rapidity  of  its  course  is  checked 
by  uie  intervention  of  rocks  wad  sands. 

When  ai^lied  to  persons,  to  check  is  always  con- 
titay  to  the  will  of  the  sufferer ;  but  to  stop  is  often  a 
matter  of  indifference,  if  not  directly  serviceable :  one 
is  checked  in  his  career  of  success  oy  some  untoward 
event ;  '  Shall  ndther  the  admonitions  which  you  re- 
eare  from  the  visible  inconstant  of  the  world,  nor 
die  declarations  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  be  sufficient 
to  check  your  thoughtless  career?'  Blaik.  One  is 
stopped  on  a  journey  by  the  meeting  of  a  friend; 

Embosom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies, 
Methinla  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand. 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  ag^nst  the  land. 
And  sedulous  to  ttop  the  coming  tide. 
Hit  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride.    Ooldskitb. 


In  a  moral  application  these  terms  bear  a  dmiUur 
Koalogy ;  check  nas  the  import  of  diminishing ;  stw 
that  of  destroying  or  causing  to  cease :  many  evils 
may  be  easilY  checked,  to  which  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  put  an  eficctual  stop. 


TO  HINDEE,  STOP. 


Hinder,  firom  hind  or  behind,  signifies  to  hinder  by 
going  beUnd  or  pulling  one  behmd;  to  stop  is  to 
make  to  stand. 

Hindering  refers  solely  to  the  prosecution  of  an 
object :  stop  refers  simply  to  the  cessation  of  motion ; 
we  may  be  hindered,  therefore,  by  being  stopped ;  but 
we  mav  also  be  hindered  without  being  expressly 
stopped,  and  we  may  be  stopped  without  being  Am- 
dered.  If  the  stoppage  do  not  interfere  with  any 
other  object  in  view,  it  is  a  stoppage,  but  not  a  hin- 
drance ,-  as  when  we  are  stopped  by  a  finend  whilst 
walking  for  pleasure ; 


A  ti^nal  omen  ttopp'd  the  pasdng  host. 
Their  martial  fury  in  their  wonder  Irat. 


POFB. 


But  if  stopped  by  an  idler  in  the  nudst  of  urg^t 
business,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  proceed  according  to 
our  business,  this  is  both  a  stoppage  and  a  hindrance. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  interrupted  in  the  re- 
gular course  of  our  proceeding,  but  not  compelled  to 
stuid  stiU  or  give  up  our  business  for  any  time,  this 
may  be  a  hindrance,  but  not  a  stoppage:  in  this 
manner,  the  oonversiition  of  others  in  the  midst  of 
our  business,  may  considerably  retard  its  progress, 
and  so  fiu  hinder,  but  not  e^qniessly  put  a  stop  to  the 
whole  concern ;  <  Is  it  not  the  height  of  wisdom  and 
goodness  too,  to  hinder  the  consummation  of  those 
soul-wasting  sins,  by  obliging  us  to  withstand  them 
in  thdr  first  infiincy  ? '  South. 


TO  HINDER,  PREVENT,  IMPEDE, 
OBSTRUCT. 

Hinder  signifies  the  same  as  in  die  preceding  ar- 
ticle ;  prevent,  firom  pree  before  and  venio  to  come, 
signifies  to  hinder  by  coming  before,  or  to  cross 
another  by  the  anticipation  of  his  purpose ;  impede, 
in  Latin  from  in  and  pedes  the  feet,  signifies  to  come 
between  his  feet  and  entangle  him  in  his  prt^ress; 
<  Impedire  profectionem  aut  certe  taidare.'  Cicebo. 
Obstruct,  firom  6b  and  struo,  signifies  to  set  up  some^ 
thing  in  one's  way,  to  block  up  the  passage. 

Hinder  is  the  most  general  of  these^  terms,  as  it 
conveys  littie  more  than  the  idea  which  is  common  to 
them  all,  namely,  that  of  keeping  one  from  his  pur- 
pose. To  hinder  is  commonly  tiaid  of  that  whicn  is 
rendered  impossible  for  the  time  being,  or  merely 
delayed ;  prewerU  is  said  of  that  which  is  rendered 
2  0  2 
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altogether  impracticable.  A  person  is  /Undered  by  the 
weather  and  his  various  engagements  from  reachmg  a 
place  at  the  time  he  intended ;  he  is  prevented  but 
not  hindered  by  ill  health  from  going  thither  at  alL 
If  a  friend  calls,  he  hinders  me  from  finishing  the 
letter  which  I  was  writing ;  if  I  wish  to  prevent  my 
son  from  reading  any  book,  I  keep  it  out  of  lus  way ; 
<  It  is  much  easier  to  keep  ourselves  void  of  resent- 
ment, than  to  restrain  it  from  excess  when  it  has  gained 
admission.  To  use  the  illustration  of  an  excellent 
author,  we  can  prevent  the  beginnings  of  some 
things,  whose  progress  afterwards  we  cannot  hinder."" 

HOLLAXD. 

To  hinder  is  an  act  of  the  moment,  it  supposes  no 
design;  prevent  is  a  premeditated  act,  dehberated 
upon,  and  adopted  for  general  purposes :  the  former 
is  applied  only  to  the  movements  of  any  particular 
individual,  die  latter  to  events  and  circumstances.  I 
hinder  a  person  who  is  running,  if  I  lay  hold  of  his 
arm  and  make  him  walk ;  it  is  the  object  of  every 
good  government  to  prevent  offences  rather  than  to 
punish  offenders.  In  ordinary  discourse  these  words 
fall  very  much  into  one  another,  when  the  circum< 
stances  of  the  case  do  not  sufficiently  define,  whether 
the  action  in  hand  be  altogether  suspended,  or  only 
suspended  for  a  time ;  but  the  above  explanation  must 
make  it  very  clear,  that  hinder,  in  its  proper  sense 
and  application,  is  but  a  temporary  act,  ana  prevent 
is  a  decisive  and  permanent  act. 

To  impede  ana  obstruct  is  a  species  of  hindering 
which  is  said  rather  of  things  than  of  persons ;  hinder 
is  said  of  both ;  but  hinder  is  commonly  employed  in 
r^ard  to  trifling  matters,  or  such  as  retard  a  person's  - 
proceedings  in  the  smallest  degree;  impede  and  ob- 
struct are  acts  of  greater  importance,  or  produce  a 
still  greater  degree  of  delay.  A  person  is  hindered 
in  his  work,  although  neither  impeded  nor  obstructed; 
but  the  quantity  of  artillery  and  baggage  which  is 
attached  to  an  army  wiU  greatly  impede  it  in  its 
march;  and  the  trees  which  are  thrown  across  the 
roads  will  obstruct  its  march. 

Whatever  causes  a  person  to  do  a  thing  slower  than 
he  wishes  is  a  hindrance ;  whatever  binds  him  so  that 
he  cannot  move  freely  forward  is  an  impediment; 
whatever  acts  upon  the  path  or  passage  so  as  to  prevent 
him  from  moving  forward  is  an  obstruction.  Every 
impediment  and  obstruction  is  a  hindrance,  thougn 
not  vice  versd.  A  person  is  hindered  in  the  thing  he  is 
about  if  he  be  caUed  off  to  do  something  else ;  ill 
health  impedes  a  person's  progress  in  learmng ;  any 
foreign  body  lodging  in  the  vessels  of  the  human  body 
obstructs  the  course  of  the  fluids,  and  consequently 
brings  on  serious  diseases.  Hindrances  always  sup- 
pose the  agency  of  a  person,  either  of  the  one  who 
hinders,  or  the  one  who  is  hindered ;  but  impediments 
and  obstructions  may  be  employed  with  regard  to  the 
operations  of  nature  on  inanimate  objects.  Cold 
impedes  the  growth  of  plants ;  a  dam  obstructs  the 


course  of  water ;  *  Trudi  was  provoked  to  see  herself 
thus  baffled  and  impeded  by  an  enemy  whom  she 
lotted  on  with  contempt.'  Johnson. 

This  path  you  say  is  hid  in  endless  night, 

Tis  selfbonceit  alone  obttrucU  your  agbX.    Jbmtks. 


DIFFICULTY,  OBSTACLE,  IMPEDIMENT. 

Difficulty,  in  Latin  difficultas  and  d^eiUs,  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  die  and  facihs  easy,  from 
facio  to  do,  signifies  the  thing  not  easy  to  be  done ; 
obstacle,  in  Latin  obstaculum,  from  obsto  to  stand  in 
the  way,  signifies  the  thing  that  stands  in  the  way  be- 
tween a  person  and  the  object  he  has  in  view ;  impedi- 
ment, in  Latin  impedimenium,  from  impedio  com- 
pounded of  in  and  pedes,  signifies  something  that 
entangles  the  feet. 

All  these  terms  include  in  thdr  signification  that 
which  interferes  either  with  the  actions  or  views  of  men: 
the  difficulty*  lies  most  in  the  nature  and  drcum- 
stances  of  the  thing  itself;  the  obstacle  and  impedi- 
ment consist  of  that  which  is  external  or  foreign :  « 
difficulty  interferes  with  the  completion  of  any  work ; 
an  obstacle  interferes  with  the  attainment  of  any  end  ; 
an  impediment  interrupts  the  prepress,  and  prevents 
the  execution  of  one's  wishes :  a  difficulty  embarrasses, 
it  suspends  the  powers  of  acting  or  deciding ;  an  ob- 
stacle opposes  itself,  it  is  properly  met  in  the  way, 
and  intervenes  between  us  and  our  object ;  an  impe- 
diment shackles  and  puts  a  stop  to  our  proceedings : 
we  speak  of  encoimtenng  a  difficulty,  surmounting  an 
obstacle,  and  removing  an  impediment:  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  mind  ofren  occasions  more  difficulties  in 
n^ociations  than  the  subjects  themselves ;  '  Truth 
has  less  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  of  entan^ment  and 
perplexity,  of  danger  and  hazard  in  it'  Tillotson. 
The  eloquence  of  I)emosthenes  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle which  Philip  of  Macedon  experienced  in  his 
political  career ;  '  One  obstacle  must  have  stood  not  a 
little  In  the  way  of  that  preferment  after  which  Young 
seems  to  have  panted.  Though  he  took  orders,  hi^ 
never  entirely  snook  off  poUtics.'  Ckoft.  Ignorance 
of  the  language  is  the  greatest  impediment  which  a 
foreigner  experiences  in  ue  pursuit  of  any  object  oiit 
of  his  own  country;  '  The  necessity  of  complying  with 
times,  and  of  sparing  persons,  is  the  great  impedi- 
ment of  biography.'  Johnson. 


TO  PREVENT,  ANTICIPATE. 

To  prevent  (v.  To  hinder)  is  literally  to  come  be- 
forehand, and  anticipate,  from  ante  and  capio  to'tahe 
beforehand :  the  former  is  employed  for  actual  occur- 
rences ;  the  latter  as  much  for  calculations  as  for  ac- 
tions :  prevent  is  the  act  of  one  being  towards  another; 


•  Vide  Abbe  Girard :  "  Difficidt^,  obstacle,  empechement.' 
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onitctpato  is  the  act  of  a  being  either  towards  himself 
or  another.  God  is  said  to  prevent  us,  if  he  inter- 
poses vith  his  grace  to  divert  our  purposes  tow«ds 
that  which  is  right ;  '  Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  in  all 
our  doings  widi  thy  most  gracious  favor.*  Comhon 
Pkaybe.  We  antic^ate  the  happiness  which  we 
are  to  enjoy  in  future;  and  so  in  like  manner  we 
may  an^tctpafe  our  pains; 

Why  thould  we 
AiUieipate  our  sorrows  ?    'Tis  like  those 
Who  oie  for  fear  of  death.    Dkhram. 

We  also  anticipate  what  a  person  is  going  to  say  by 
saying  the  same  thing  before  him.  The  term  prevent, 
when  taken  in  this  its  strict  and  literal  sense,  u  em- 
ployed only  as  the  act  of  the  Divine  Being ; 

But  I  do  thfaik  it  most  cowardly  and  vile. 
For  fear  of  what  might  follj  so  to  prevent 
Tlie  time  of  life.    SHAKsrxAU. 

Anticipatef  on  the  contrary,  is  taken  only  as  the  act 
of  human  beings  towards  each  other  or  uiemselves ; 
*  He  that  has  onHcipated  the  conversation  of  a  wit 
will  wonder  to  what  prejudice  he  owes  his  reputation.* 
Johnson.  These  words  may,  however,  be  farther 
allied  to  each  other,  when  under  the  term  prevention 
in  its  v\ilgar  acceptation  is  included  the  idea  of  hin- 
dering another  in  his  proceedings ;  in  which  case  to 
anticipate  is  a  species  of  prevention ;  that  is,  to  pre- 
vent another  from  doinff  a  thing  by  doin^  it  one's  self; 
'  I  am  far  from  preten£ng  to  instruct  the  profession, 
or  anticipaHng  their  directions  to  such  as  are  under 
their  government*  Aebcthnot. 


TO  PREVENT,  OBVIATE,  PRECLUDE. 

To  itrevent  (v.  To  hinder)  is  here  as  in  the  former 
case  the  generic  term,  the  others  are  specific.  What 
one  prevents  does  not  happen  at  all :  what  one  ob- 
viatea  ceases  to  happen  in  rdture ;  we  prevent  those 
evils  which  we  know  will  come  to  pass  if  not  pre- 
vented :  we  niviate  those  evils  which  we  have  already 
fislt ;  that  is,  we  prevent  their  repetition.  Crimes  and 
calamities  are  prevented;  difficulties,  objections,  in- 
conveniences, and  troubles,  are  obviated.  When 
crowds  colle<^  in  vast  numbers  in  any  small  spot,  it  is 
not  easy  to  prevent  mischief:  wise  precautions  may 
be  adopted  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  which  neces> 
aarily  attends  a  great  crowd. 

Prevent  and  ^iate  are  the  acts  of  either  conscious 
or  unconscious  agents :  precltide  is  the  act  of  uncon- 
scious agents  only :  one  prevents  or  obviates  a  thing 
by  the  use  of  means,  or  else  the  things  themselves 
prevent  and  obviate,  as  when  we  say,  that  a  person 
prevents  another  from  coining,  or  illness  prevents  him 
from  coming ;  a  person  obviates  a  difficulty  by  a  con- 
trivance, a  certain  arrangement  or  change  obviates 
every  difficulty.  We  intentionally  prevent  a  person 
from  doing  that  which  we  disapprove  of;  his  circum- 
stances predude  him  frx>m  ei\joying  certain  privileges. 


Prevent  respects  that  which  is  either  good  or  bad; 
obviate  respects  that  which  is  always  bad ;  preclude 
respects  that  which  is  good  or  desirable :  lU-health 
prevents  a  person  from  pursuing  his  business ;  enu 
ployment  prevents  a  young  person  from  fStlling  into 
bad  practices; 


Ev'ry  disease  of  age  we  may  prevent, 
Like  those  of  youui,  by  being  diligent. 


Dbnbam. 


Admonition  often  obviate  the  necessity  of  punish, 
ments ;  '  The  imputation  of  folly,  if  it  u  true,  must 
be  suffered  without  hope ;  but  that  of  immorality  may 
be  obviated  by  removmg  the  cause.'  Hawkeswoeth. 
Want  of  learning  or  of  a  rMular  education  often  pre- 
<iude8tnaan  from  many  of  the  political  advantages 
which  he  might  otherwise  enjoy ;  *  Has  not  man  an 
inheritance  to  which  all  may  return,  who  are  not  so 
foolish  as  to  continue  the  pursuit  after  pleasure  till 
every  hope  is  jM-«c/Mded?*  Hawkbswokth. 


TO  RETARD,  HINDER. 

To  retard,  from  the  Latin  tardus  slow,  signifying 
to  make  slow,  is  applied  to  the  movements  of  any 
object  forward ;  as  in  the  Latin  '  Impetum  inimid 
tardare.''  Ciceko.  To  hinder  (v.  To  hinder)  is  ap- 
plied to  the  person  moving  or  acting :  we  retard  or 
make  slow  the  progress  of  any  scheme  towards  com- 
pletion ;  '  Notiung  has  tended  more  to  retard  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  than  the  disposition  in  vulgar 
minds  to  vilify  what  they  cannot  comprehend.'  John- 
son. We  hinder  or  keep  back  the  person  who  ie 
completing  the  scheme;  *  The  very  nearness  of  an 
object  sometimes  hinders  the  sight  oi  it.'  South.  We 
retard  a  thing  therefore  often  by  hindering  the  per- 
son ;  but  we  frequently  hinder  a  person  without  ex- 
pressly retarding,  and  on  the  contrary  the  thing  is 
retarded  without  the  person  being  hindered.  The 
publication  of  a  work  is  sometimes  retarded  by  the 
hinderances  which  an  author  meets  with  in  brin^uog 
it  to  a  conclusion;  but  a  work  may  be  retarded 
through  the  idleness  of  printers  and  a  variety  of  other 
causes  which  are  independent  of  any  hinderance.  So 
in  like  manner  a  person  may  be  hindered  in  going  to 
his  place  of  destmation ;  but  we  do  not  say  that  he 
is  retarded,  because  it  is  only  the  execution  of  an 
object,  and  not  the  simple  movements  of  the  person 
wmeh  are  retarded. 


TO  DELAV,  DEFER,  POSTPONE,  PRO- 
CRASTINATE, PROLONG,  PROTRACT, 
RETARD. 

Delay,  compounded  of  de  and  lay,  signifies  to  lay 
or  keep  back ;  defer,  compounded  of  de  and  fer,  in 
Latin /ero,  signifies  to  put  off;  postpone,  compounded 
of  post  and  pone,  from  the  Latin  pono  to  place,  signi- 
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fies  to  place  behind  or  aftier ;  procrastinate,  from  pro 
and  eras  to-morrow,  agnifies  to  pat  o£P  till  to^jnorrow ; 
prolonging,  answering  to  the  prolatio  of  the  Latins, 
signifies  the  lengthening  the  period  of  time  for  begin- 
ning or  ending  a  thing ;  protract,  from  trcAo  to  draw, 
signifies  to  draw  out  we  time ;  and  retard  to  make  a 
thmg  hang  in  hand. 

To  dekiy  is  simply  not  to  commence  action;  to 
defer  and  postpone  are  to  fix  its  commencement  at  a 
more  distant  period :  we  may  delay  a  thing  for  days, 
hours,  and  minutes;  we  defer  or  postpone  it  for  months 
or  weeks.  Delays  mostly  arise  from  faults  in  the  per- 
son delaying ;  they  are  seldom  reasonable  or  advan- 
tageous ;  d^ering  and  postponing  are  discretionary 
acts,  which  are  justified  by  the  circumstances:  indolent 
people  are  most  prone  to  delay ; 

From  thee  both  old  and  young  with  profit  learn. 
The  bounds  of  good  and  eril  to  discern  ; 
Unhappy  he  who  does  tliis  work  a4ioum> 
And  to  to-morrow  would  the  search  delay ; 
His  lazy  morrow  will  be  like  to-day.    Dbtdbn. 

When  a  plan  is  not  maturely  digested,  it  is  prudent 
to  defer  its  execution  until  every  thing  is  in  an  entire 
state  of  preparation.  Procrastination  is  a  culpable 
delay  arismg  solely  from  the  fault  of  the  procrasti- 
nator ;  '  Cum  plerisque  in  rebus  gerendis  tarditas  et 
procrastinatio  odiosa  est,  timi  hoc  helium  indiget 
celeritatis.^  Cicebo.  It  is  the  part  of  a  dilatory  man 
to  procrastinate  ihat  which  it  is  both  his  interest  and 
duty  to  perform ; 

Procnutination  is  the  thief  of  time.    Youno. 

To  defer  is  used  without  regard  to  any  particular 
time  or  object;  to  postpone  has  always  relation  to 
Bometiiing  else:  it  is  properly  to  defer  until  the  com- 
pletion of  some  period  or  event :  a  person  may  defer 
his  visit  from  month  to  month ;  he  postpones  his  visit 
undl  the  commencement  of  a  new  year :  a  tardy  debtor 
delays  the  settlement  of  his  accounts ;  a  merchant 
defers  the  diipment  of  any  goods  in  consequence  of 
the  receipt  of  fresh  intelligence ;  •  Nev»  defer  that 
till  to-morrow  which  you  can  do  t<Mlay.''  Budoell. 
A  merchant  postpones  the  shipment  until  after  the 
arrival  of  the  expected  fleet ;  '  When  I  postponed 
to  another  summer  my  journey  to  England,  could  I 
apprehend  that  I  never  should  see  her  again  ?'  Gibbo>7. 

We  delay  the  execution  of  a  thing ;  we  prolong  or 
protract  the  continuation  of  a  thing ;  we  retard  the 
termination  of  a  thing :  we  may  delay  answering  a 
letter,  prolong  a  contest,  protract  a  lawsuit,  and  retard 
a  publication ; 

Perhaps  great  Hector  then  had  found  his  fate. 
But  Jove  and  destiny  prdhn^d  his  date.    Pope. 


To  this  Xhiryalus :  "  You  plead  in  vain. 
And  hvt  protract  the  cause  you  cannot  gain.' 


VlHOIL. 


TO  PROROGUE,  ADJOURN. 

Prorogue,  from  the  Latin  prorogo,  signifies  to  put 
off,  and  is  used  in  die  general  sense  of  deferring  for 
an  indefinite  period ;  <  A  prorogation  is  the  conti- 
nuance of  Parliament  from  one  session  to  anotiier.^ 
Blackstome. 

Adjourn,  ftomjoumie  the  day,  signifies  only  to  put 
off  for  a  day,  or  some  short  period ;  '  An  adjourn- 
ment is  no  more  than  a  continuance  of  the  session  from 
one  day  to  another.^  Blackstone.  Proroguing  is 
applied  to  national  assemblies  only;  adjourning  is 
applicable  to  any  meeting. 


SLOW,  DILATORY,  TARDY,  TEDIOUS. 

Slow  is  doubtless  connected  with  sluther  and  slide, 
which  kind  of  motion  when  walking  is  the  slowest  and 
the  laziest ;  dilatory,  from  the  Latin  defero  to  defer, 
signifies  prone  to  defer ;  tardy  is  but  a  variation  m 
the  Latin  tardus  slow ;  tedious,  from  the  Latin  ttBdii 
to  be  weary,  signifies  causing  weariness. 

Slow  is  a  general  and  unqualified  term  applicable 
to  the  motion  of  any  object  or  to  the  motions  and 
actions  of  persons  in  particular,  and  to  their  disposi-  - 
tions  also ;  dilatory  relates  to  the  temper  only  of  per- 
sons :  we  are  slow  in  what  we  are  about ; 

The  powers  above  are  tlow 
In  punishing,  and  should  not  we  resemble  them? 

DavDSN. 

We  are  dilatory  in  setting  about  a  thing ;  '  A  dilatory 
temper  is  unfit  for  a  place  of  trust.'  Addison.  Slow 
is  applied  to  corporeal  or  mental  actions;  a  person 
may  be  slow  in  walking,  or  slow  in  conceiving :  tardy 
applies  more  to  what  is  mental  than  to  what  is  cor- 
poreal ;  we  are  tardy  in  our  proceedings  or  our  pio> 
ness ;  we  are  tardy  in  making  up  accounts  or  in  con- 
cluding a  treaty ; 

Death  he  as  oft  acctu'd 

Of  tardy  execution,  since  denounc'd 

The  day  of  his  offence.    Miltom. 

We  may  be  slow  with  propriety  or  not,  to  our  own  in- 
convenience or  that  m  others ;  when  we  are  tedious 
we  are  always  so  improperly :  "  To  be  slow  and  sure  ^ 
is  a  vulgar  proverb,  but  a  great  truth ;  by  tiiis  we  do 
ourselves  good,  and  inconvenience  no  one ;  but  he  who 
is  tedious  is  slow  to  the  annoyance  of  others ;  a  prolix 
writer  must  always  be  tedious,  for  he  keeps  the  reader 
long  in  suspense  before  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  of 
a  period; 

Her  sympathising  lover  takes  his  stand 

High  on  th'  opponent  bank,  and  ceaseless  sings 

The  tedious  time  away.    Thomson. 


I  see  the  layers  then 
Of  mingled  moulds  of  more  retentive  earths. 
That  wiule  the  stealing  moisture  they  transmit, 
Retard  its  motion  and  forbid  its  waste.    Thomson. 


TO  LINGER,  TARRY,  LOITER,  LAG, 
SAUNTER. 

Linger,  from  Um^,   signifies  to  make  the  time 
longer  in  doing  a  thing ;  tarry,  from  tardus  slow,  is 
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to  nuke  the  thing  slow;  loiter  may  probably  come 
from  lentua  slow ;  lag,  from  lie,  sigmfies  to  lie  back ; 
aatmter  is  derived  from  sancta  terra  the  Holy  Land ; 
because,  in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  many  idle  per> 
sons  were  going  backwards  and  forwards :  hence  idle, 
planless  gomg,  comes  to  be  so  denominated. 

Suspension  of  action  or  slow  movement  enters  into 
the  meaning  of  all  these  terms :  to  linger  is  to  stop 
altogether,  or  to  move  but  slowly  forward,  and  to  tarry 
b  properly  to  suspend  one^s  movement:  the  former 
proceeds  from  reluctance  to  leave  the  spot  on  which 
we  stand ;  the  latter  from  motives  of  discretion :  he 
win  naturally  linger  who  is  going  to  leave  the  place 
of  his  nadvity  for  an  indefinite  period ;  in  which  sense 
it  is  figuratively  applied  to  life  and  other  objects ; 

"Us  lonff  giiifie  I,  for  my  celestial  wife, 
Loath'd  Dy  the  Gods,  Itave  dra^g'd  a  ling'ring  life. 

Dbydbn. 

Those  who  have  much  business  to  transact  will  be  led 
to  tarry  long  in  a  place ;  '  Herod  having  tarried  only 
seven  days  at  Rome  for  the  dispatch  of  his  business, 
returned  to  his  ships  at  Brunduaium.^  Pkideadx. 
To  hiier  is  to  move  slowly  and  reluctantly ;  but,  fitim 
a  bad  cause,  a  child  loiters  who  is  unwilling  to  go  to 
school ;  '  Rapid  wits  loiter,  or  &int,  and  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  surpassed  by  the  even  and  regular  perse- 
verance g£  slower  understandii^.''  Johnson.  To  lag 
is  to  move  slower  than  others ;  to  stop  while  they  are 
e(»ng  on ;  this  is  seldom  done  for  a  good  purpose ; 
toose  whs  lag  have  generally  some  sinister  and  private 
end  to  answer ; 

I  shall  not  lag  behind,  nor  err 
The  way,  thou  leading.    Milton. 

To  eatmier  is  akofpther  the  act  of  an  idler;  those 
who  have  no  object  la  moving  either  backward  or  for- 
ward win  satmter  if  they  move  at  all ;  <  She  walks  all 
the  monung  aatmtering  about  the  shop,  with  her  arms 
through  her  pocket  holes.'  Johkson. 


TO  HASTEN,  ACCELERATE,  SPEED, 
EXPEDITE,  DISPATCH. 

Batten,  in  Frendi  hatir,  and  in  the  Northern  lan- 
ffoages  hattea,  &c  is  most  probably  connected  with 
hdu  hot,  expvessmg  what  is  vivid  and  active ;  aoce- 
leratef  ftom  eeler  ipick,  signifies  literally  to  quicbm 
for  a  specific  purpose ;  speed,  from  the  Greek  (nt»i*(io, 
sigaififts  to  carry  on  dihgently;  espedUe,  in  Latin 
eopedio,  from  ew  and  pes,  i^nifies  literally  to  remove 
obstacles;  dispatch,  in  French  depecher,  from  pes  a 
loot,  signifies  abo  putting  off,  or  clearing  away  impedi- 
ments. 

Quickness  in  movement  and  action  is  the  common 
idea  in  all  these  terms,  which  vary  in  the  nature  of 
the  movement  and  the  actien.  To  hasten  expresses 
little  more  than  the  general  idea  of  quickness  in 
moving  towards  a  point ;  thus,  he  hastens  who  runs  to 
get  to  the  end  of  his  journey:   accelerate  expresses 


moreover  the  idea  of  biin^ng  something  to  a  point ; 
thus,  every  mechanical  business  is  accelerated  by  the 
order  and  distribution  of  its  several  parts ;  '  Let  the 
aged  consider  well,  that  by  every  intemperate  indul- 
gence they  accderaie  decay.'  Blais.  Accelerate  may 
be  employed,  like  the  word  hasten,  for  corporeal  and 
familiar  actions :  the  tailor  accelerates  any  particular 
work  that  he  has  in  hand  by  putting  on  additional 
hands,  or  a  compositor  accelerates  the  printing  of  a 
work  by  doing  his  part  with  correctness.  The  word 
speed  includes  not  only  quick  but  forward  movement. 
He  who  goes  with  speed  goes  effectually  forward,  and 
comes  to  nis  joumey''s  end  the  soonest.  This  idea  is 
excluded  from  the  term  haste,  which  may  often  be  a 
planless  unsuitable  quickness.  Hence  the  proverb, 
"  The  more  haste,  the  worst  speed  ,■ " 

Where  with  like  hatte,  though  several  wars  they  run. 
Some  to  undo,  and  gome  to  be  undone.    IJenhah. 

Expedite  and  dispatch  are  terms  of  higher  impcHrt, 
in  application  to  the  most  serious  concerns  in  life ;  but 
to  expedite  expresses  a  process,  a  bringing^  forward 
towards  an  end :  dispatch  implies  a  putting  an  end  to, 
a  making  a  clearanoe.    We  do  evenr  tmng  in  our 

Sower  to  eaipedite  a  buaness:  we  aitpatch  a  great 
eal  of  business  within  a  ^ven  time.  Eaipedition  is 
requisite  for  one  who  executes ;  '  The  coachman  was 
ordered  to  drive  on,  and  they  hurried  with  the  utmost 
expedition  to  Hyde  Park  Comer.'  Johnson.  JHs- 
patch  is  most  in^rtant  for  one  who  determines  and 
directs ;  '  And  as,  in  races,  it  is  not  the  large  stride, 
or  hish  lift,  that  makes  the  speed ;  so,  in  business,  the 
kecpmg  dose  to  the  matter,  and  not  taking  of  it  too 
much  at  once,  procureth  dispatch.''  Bacoh.  An  in&. 
rior  officer  must  proceed  with  eaipedition  to  fulfil  the 
orders,  or  execute  the  purposes  of  his  commander ;  a 
general  or  minister  of  state  dispatdiee  the  concerns  of 
planning,  directing,  and  instructing.  Hence  it  is  we 
speak  only  of  ewpediting  a  thing ;  but  we  may  qieak 
of  dispatching  a  person,  as  well  as  a  thing. 

Every  man  hastens  to  remove  his  prcqierty  in  case 
of  fire.  Those  who  are  anxious  to  bring  any  thing  tj» 
an  end  will  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  accelerate 
its  progress.  Those  wbo  are  sent  on  any  pressing 
errand  will  do  great  service  by  using  sp^.  The  suc- 
cess of  a  military  pr<^res8  depends  often  on  the  eape- 
ditUm  with  which  it  is  conducted.  In  the  counting, 
house  and  the  cabinet,  dispatch  is  equally  important ; 
as  we  cannot  do  more  than  one  thine  at  a  time,  it  is  of 
importance  to  get  that  quickly  concluded  to  make  way 
for  another. 

TO  HASTEN,  HURRY. 

Hasten  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  ^sweeding  ar- 
ticle ;  hurry,  in  old  Freneh  horier,  probably  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  "nn  to  be  inflamed,  or  be  in  a  hurry. 

To  hasten  and  hurry  both  imply  to  move  forward 
with  quickness  in  any  mattw;  but  the  former  may 
proceed  with  some  design  and  good  order,  but  the 
latter  always  supposes  perturbation  and  irregularity. 
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We  htisten  in  the  communicfttion  of  aooA.  news,  when 
we  make  efforte  to  convey  it  in  the  wortest  time  pos- 
sible :  *  Homer,  to  preserve  the  tmitj  of  action, 
hastens  into  the  midst  of  things,  as  Horace  has  ob- ' 
served.^  Addison.  We  hurry  to  get  to  an  end,  when 
we  impatiently  and  inconsiderately  press  forward  with- 
out making  cn<nce  of  our  means ; 

Now  'tis  nought 
But  restless  hurry  through  the  busy  air. 
Beat  by  unnumber'd  wings.    Thomsok. 

To  hasten  is  opposed  to  dehiy  or  a  dilatory  mode  of 
proceedi^ ;  it  is  frequently  indispensable  to  hasten 
in  the  amirs  of  human  life  :  to  hurry  is  opposed  to 
deliberate  and  cautious  proceeding ;  it  must  always  be 
prejudicial  and  imwise  to  hurry :  men  may  hasten ; 
children  hurry. 

As  epithets,  hasty  and  hurried  are  both  employed 
in  the  Dad  sense ;  but  hasty  implies  merely  an  over- 
quickness  of  motion  which  outstrips  consideration ; 
hurried  implies  a  disorderly  motion  which  sprii^ 
from  a  distempered  state  of  mind.  Irritable  people 
use  hasty  expressions ;  they  speak  before  they  think : 
deranged  people  walk  with  hurried  steps ;  they  follow 
the  blind  impulse  of  imdirected  feeling. 


QUICKNESS,  SWIFTNESS,  FLEETNESS, 
CELERITY,  RAPIDITY,  VELOCITY. 

These  terms  are  all  applied  to  the  motion  of  bodies, 
of  which  quickness f  from  quick,  denotes  the  general 
and  simple  idea  that  characterizes  all  the  rest.  Quick- 
ness is  near  akin  to  life,  and  is  directly  opposed  to 
slowness ;  *  Impatience  of  labour  seizes  those  who  are 
most  distinguished  for  quickness  of  apprehension.^ 
Johnson.  Sunflness,  in  all  probability  from  the 
German  schweifen  to  roam ;  imd^eetness,  from  flee  or 
fly ;  ennress'higher  d^rees  of  quickness.  Celerity,  pro- 
bably Rom  cder  a  horse ;  velocity,  from  volo  to  fly ; 
and  rapidity,  from  rapio,  to  seize  or  hurry  along,  wtet 
more  in  application  than  in  degree.  Quick  and  swift 
are  apphcable  to  any  objects;  men  are  quick  in 
moving,  stoifl  in  running:  dogs  hear  quickly,  and 
run  swiftly :  a  mill  goes  qvicMy  at  swiftly  round,  ac- 
cording to  the  force  of  the  wind ; 


Above  the  bounding  billows  twifl  they  flew. 
Till  now  the  Qtecian  camp  appear'd  in  vfew. 


Pors. 


Fleetness  is  the  peculiar  charaeteristic  of  winds  or 
horses ;  a  horse  is  fleet  in  the  race,  and  is  sometimes 
described  to  be  as  fleet  as  the  winds ; 

For  fear,  though  ^fleeter  than  the  wind. 
Believes  'tis  always  left  behind.    Botlbe. 

That  which  we  wish  to  characterise  as  particularlv 
quick  in  our  wdinary  operations,  we  say  is  done  witn 


celerity ;  in  this  manner  our  thoughts  are  said  to  pass 
with  celerity  from  one  object  to  another ;  '  By  movins 
the  eye  we  gather  up  with  great  celerity  the  severw 

Cof  an  object,  so  as  to  form  one  piece.'  Burke. 
le  things  are  said  to  move  with  rapidity  which 
seem  to  hurry  every  thing  away  with  them ;  a  river  or 
stream  moves  with  raptdity ;  time  goes  on  with  a 
rapid  flight ; 

Mean  time  the  radiant  sun,  to  mortal  sight 
Descending  tteifl,  roll'd  down  the  rajridiight.    Porz. 

Velocity  signifies  the  swiftness  of  flight,  which  is  a 
motion  that  exceeds  all  others  in  swiftness:  hence, 
we  speak  of  the  velocity  of  a  ball  shot  fr«m  a  camion, 
or  of  a  celestial  body  moving  in  its  orbit ;  sometimes 
these  words,  rapidity  and  velocity,  are  applied  in  the 
improper  sense  by  way  of  emphasis  to  uie  very  surift 
movements  of  other  bodies :  in  this  manner  the  wheel 
of  a  carriage  is  said  to  move  rapidly :  Mid  the  flight 
of  an  animal  or  the  progress  of  a  vessel  before  the 
wind,  is  compared  to  the  flight  of  a  bird  in  point  of 
velocity ;  '  Lightning  is  productive  of  grandeur  which 
it  chiefly  owes  to  the  velocity  of  its  motion.'  Buske. 


DILIGENT,  EXPEDITIOUS,  PROMPT. 

All  these  terms  mark  the  quality  of  quickness  in  a 
commendable  degree;  diligent,  from  diligo  to  love 
(v.  Active,  diligent)  marks  the  interest  one  takes  in 
doing  somethi^ ;  ne  is  *  diligent  who  loses  no  time, 
who  keeps  close  to  the  work  ;  expeditious,  from  the 
L^tm  ai^^io  to  dispatch,  marks  the  desire  one  has  to 
complete  the  thing  begun.  He  who  is  ejmeditioue 
appfies  himself  to  no  other  thing  that  ofers;  he 
finishes  every  thing  in  its  turn ;  prompt,  from  the 
Latin  promo  to  draw  out  or  make  ready,  marks  one's 
desire  to  ^et  ready ;  he  is  prompt  wno  works  with 
spirit  so  as  to  make  things  ready. 

Idleness,  dilatoriness,  and  slowness,  are  the  three 
defects  opposed  to  these  three  qualities.  The  dili- 
gent  man  nas  no  reluctance  iti  commencing  or  conti- 
nuing the  labor ;  the  ewpeditious  man  never  leaves  it 
till  it  is  finished ;  the  prompt  man  brings  it  quickly  to 
an  end.  It  is  necessary  to  be  diligent  m  the  concerns 
which  belong  to  us ;  <  We  must  foe  dUigent  in  our 
particular  c^ling  and  charge,  in  that  province  and 
station  which  God  has  appomted  us,  whatever  it  be.' 
TiLLOTsoN.  We  must  be  expediHous  in  any  business 
that  requires  to  be  terminated ;  *  The  r^nt  assem- 
bled an  army  with  Ms  usual  expedition,  and  inarched 
to  Glasgow.'  RoBEETSON.  We  must  be  prompt  in 
the  execution  of  orders  that  are  given  to  us ; 

To  Iiim  she  liasted,  in  lier  hce  excuse 
Came  prologue,  and  apology  too  prompt, 
Which,  with  bland  words  at  will,  she  thus  address'd. 

Milton. 


*  \^de  Abb^  Oirard:  "  Diligent,  expeditif,  prompt" 
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DIBECTLY,  IMMEDIATELY,  INSTANTLY, 
INSTANTANEOUSLY. 

Directly  signifieg  in  a  direct  or  straight  ouuiner ; 
immediately  'without  any  ntediimi  or  intervention; 
instantly  and  inatantaneoualy,  in  the  space  of  an  id- 
•tant. 

Directly  is  most  api^icable  to  the  actions  of  men; 
immediate  and  inettmily  to  either  actions  or  events. 
Directly  refers  to  the  interrupdfnis  which  may  inten- 
tionally delay  Uie  conunencement  of  any  work :  tmm0> 
diately  in  general  refers  to  the  qpace  of  time  that  in- 
tervenes. A  diligent  person  goes  directly  to  his  work  ( 
he  sufiers  nothii^  to  di«w  mm  aside :  good  news  is 
immediatdy  tqpread  abroad  upon  its  arrival ;  nothing 
mtervenes  to  retard  it.  Immediately  and  iiutanthfi 
or  inttanUmeously,  both  mark  a  qiuck  succession  of 
events,  but  the  latter  in  a  much  staranger  degree  than 
the  finmer.  Immedititely  is  n^stive;  it  expresses 
simply  that  nothing  intervenes ;  inatanUy  is  positive, 
signifying  the  very  existing  moment  in  which  the  thing 
happens.  A  perscm  who  is  of  a  willing  disposition 
goes  or  nms  immediately  to  the  asostance  of  another ; 
but  the  ardor  of  affection  impels  him  to  fly  instantly 
to  his  rdief,  as  he  sees  the  danger.  A  surgeon  does 
not  proceed  directly  to  dress  a  wound ;  he  first  exa- 
mines it  in  order  to  ascertain  its  nature;  'Besides 
those  things  which  directly  suggest  the  idea  of  danger, 
uEd  those  which  produce  a  simihur  effect  from  a  mecna- 
mcal  cause,  I  Imow  of  nothing  sublime  which  is  not 
some  modification  of  power.''  Bubke.  Men  of  lively 
minds  immediately  see  the  source. of  their  own  errors ; 
<  Admirfttbn  is  a  short-lived  passion,  that  immediately 
decays  iqion  growing  familiar  with  the  object.''  Asm- 
soK.  People  of  dehcate  fieelings  are  instantly  alive 
to  die  sli(pte8t  breach  of  decorum ; 

Sleep  tiMfcM%  fidl  upon  me.    Miltok. 

A  course  of  proceeding  is  direct^  the  consequences  are 
immediate,  and  the  e&cts  instantaneous ;  *  A  painter 
must  have  an  action,  not  successive,  but  instanta- 
neous ;  for  the  time  of  a  picture  is  a  single  moment.^ 

JOHNSOK.  ___________»^ 

SOON,  EARLY,  BETIMES. 

All  these  words  are  expressive  of  time ;  but  soon 
respects  some  future  period  in  general ;  early,  or  ere, 
berore,  and  betimes,  or  by  the  time,  before  a  ^ven 
time,  respect  some  particular  period  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. A  person  may  come  soon  or  early;  in  the 
former  case  he  may  not  be  long  in  coming  from  the 
time  that  the  words  are  spoken ;  in  the  latter  case  he 
comes  before  the  time  appointed.  He  who  rises  soon 
does  nothing  extraordinary ;  but  he  who  rises  early  or 
betimes  exceeds  the  usual  hour  considerably.  Soon  is 
said  mostiy  of  particular  acts,  and  is  always  dated  firom 
tiie  time  a£  the  person  roeaking,  if  not  otherwise  ex- 
pressed; come  soon  signifies  after  the  present  moment; 

But  toon,  too  MMi  /  the  lover  turns  his  eyes  ; 
Again  she  fslla— again  Ae  dies    she  dies.    Pope. 


JEarly  and  betimes,  if  net  otbet^ise  expressed,  have 
always  respect  to  some  specific  time  appointed ;  OMiie 
*arlg  will  ognifV  a  visit,  a  meeting,  and  the  like ;  a 
thing  betimes  will  signify  before  the  thine  to  be  done 
•B  wanted :  in  tilis  maimer  both  are  empwyed  £»  the 
actions  of  youth.  An  early  Atteudoa  to  teli|nous 
duties  will  r«ider  them  habitual  and  pleadng ;  '  Pope, 
not  beii^  sent  early  to  school,  was  Uuj^t  to  read  by 
an  aunt.  Johnson.  We  must  begin  fttf^tmes  to  bring 
the  stubborn  will  into  subjecticm ;  '  Happy  is  the  man 


who  betimes   acquires   a 

HOKMS. 


relish   for 


'W 


solitude.'' 


CURSORY,  HASTY,  SLIGHT, 
DESULTORY. 

^  Cwrsory,  firom  the  Latin  curre,  fflgnifiee  run  over 
or  done  in  running;  hasty  applies  to  that  done  in 
haste;  slight  \b  a  variation  of  light ;  desultory,  firom 
desilio  to  leap,  signifies  leaped  over. 

Cwrsory  includes  both  hasty  and  slight ;  it  includes 
hasty  inasmuch  as  it  expresses  a  quick  motion;  it 
includes  slight  inasmuch  as  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
partial  action.  A  view  may  be  .either  curayry  or 
hasty,  as  the  former  is  taken  by  detign,  the  latter 
from  carelessness.  A  view  may  be  ather  cursory  or 
slight;  but  the  former  is  not  so  imperfect  as  the 
latter.  An  author  will  take  a  cursory  view  of  those 
points  which  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  his 
subject ;  '  Savage  mingled  in  cursory  omversation 
with  the  same  steadiness  of  attention  as  others  apply 
to  a  lecture.''  Johnson.  An  author  who  takes  a  hasty 
view  of  a  subject  will  mislead  by  his  errors ;  '  The 
emperor  Macrinus  had  once  resolved  to  abolish  these 
rescripts  (of  the  emperors),  and  retun  only  the  general 
edicts.  He  could  not  bear  that  the  hasty  and  crude 
answers  of  such  princes  as  Commodus  and  Caracalla 
should  be  reverenced  as  laws.''  Blackstone.  He  who 
takes  a  slight  view  of  a  subject  will  disappoint  by  the 
shallowness  of  his  information ;  '  The  wits  of  Charles's 
time  had  seldom  more  than  slight  and  superficial 
views.''  Johnson.  Between  cursory  and  desultory 
there  is  the  same  cQfiPerence  as  between  running  and 
leamng ;  we  run  in  a  line,  but  we  leap  firom  one  part 
to  another;  so  remarks  that  are  cursory  have  still 
more  or  less  connexion,  but  remarks  that  are  desul- 
tory are  without  any  coherence ;  <  If  compassion  ever 
be  felt  firom  the  brute  instinct  of  uninstructed  nature, 
it  will  only  produce  effects  desultory  and  transient.^ 

JFOHNSON.  

RASHNESS,  TEMERITY,  HASTINESS, 
PRECIPITANCY. 

RashneM  dehotes  the  quality  of  being  rash,  which, 
like  tfab  Gretmaii  rasch',  and  our  word  rush,  comes  firom 
the  Latin  rvo,  ^raressing  hurried  and'exoessive  mo- 
tion ;  temerity,  in  Latin  temoritas,  from  temerl,  pos- 
nbly  comes  from  the  6ieek.Ti^|u^y  at  the  moment, 
denoting  the  quality  of  acting  by  tiie  impulse  of  the 
moment;  hasHmss  denotes  the  quality  of  being  hasty, 
2p 
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or  impelled  by  an  impatieiit  feeling ;  precipitancy, 
firom  tne  Latin  prce  and  capio,  signifies  the  quality  or 
disposition  of  taking  things  before  they  ougnt  to  be 
taken. 

Rashness  and  temerity  have  a  close  alliance  with 
each  other  in  sense ;  but  they  have  a  slight  difiPerence 
which  is  entitled  to  notice :  rashness  is  a  general  and 
indefinite  term,  in  the  signification  of  which  an  impro^ 
per  celerity  is  the  leading  idea:  this  celerity  may 
arise  either  from  a  vehemence  of  character,  or  a  tem- 
porary ardor  of  the  mind :  in  the  signification  of  te- 
merity, the  leading  idea  is  want  of  consideration, 
springing  mostly  from  an  overweeniiig  confidence,  or 
a  presumption  of  character.  Rashness  is,  therefore, 
applied  to  our  corporeal  as  well  as  moral  actions,  as 
the  jumping  into  a  river  without  being  able  to  swim, 
or  tne  leapmg  over  a  hedge  without  being  an  expert 
horseman ; 

Nature  to  youth  hot  rathness  doth  dispense. 
But  with  cold  prudence  age  doth  recompence. 

Dbnham. 

Temerity  is  applied  to  our  moral  actions  only,  parti- 
cularly such  as  require  deliberation,  and  a  calculation 
of  consequences ;  '  All  mankind  have  a  sufficient  plea 
for  some  degree  of  restlessness,  and  the  fault  seems  to 
be  little  more  than  too  much  temerity  of  conclusion 
in  favour  of  something  not  experienced.^  Johnson. 
Hastiness  and  precipitancy  are  but  modes  or  charac- 
teristics of  rashness,  and  con8ec|uentIy  employed  only 
in  particular  cases,  as  hastiness  m  regard  to  ovx  move- 
ments, and  precipitancy  in  r^ard  to  our  measures  ; 

And  hurry  through  the  woods  with  hattjf  step. 
Rustling  and  iull  of  hope.    Somertille. 

<  As  the  chymist,  by  catching  at  it  too  soon,  lost  the 
philosophical  elixir,  so  precipitancy  of  oiu:  understand- 
ing is  an  occasion  of  error.'  Glanville. 


TO  ABIDE,  SOJOURN,  DWELL, 
RESIDE,  INHABIT. 

Abide,  in  Saxon  abitan,  old  German  beiten,  comes 
from  the  Arabic  or  Persian  but,  or  bit,  to  pass  the 
night,  that  is,  to  make  a  partLid  stay;  sojourn,  in 
Freneh  sejottmer,  &om  stdt  and  ditimus  in  the  day 
time,  fflgnifies  to  pass  the  day,  that  is,  a  certain  portion 
of  one''8  time,  in  a  place;  dwell,  from  the  Danish 
dtoelger  to  abide,  and  the  Saxon  dtodian,  Dutch 
dwaSen  to  wandet,  conveys  the  idea  of  a  moveable 
habitation,  such  as  was  the  practice  of  living  formerly 
in  tents.  At  present  it  imphes  a  perpetual  stay,  which 
is  expressed  in  common  discourse  by  the  word  live,  for 
passing  one's  life ;  reside,  from  the  Latin  re  and  sideo 
to  sit  down,  conveys  the  full  idea  of  a  settlement ; 
inhabit,  from  the  Latin  habito,  a  frequentative  of 
habeo,  signifies  to  have  or  occupy  for  a  permanency. 

The  length  of  stay  implied  in  these  tertns  ia  marked 
by  a  certain  gradation. 

Abide  denotes  the  shortest  stay ;  to  aqfoum  is  of 


longer  continuance ;  dufell  comprehends  the  idea  of 
perpetuity,  but  reside  and  inhtibit  are  partial  and 
local— we  dtoell  only  in  one  spot,  but  we  may  reside 
at  or  inhabit  many  places. 

These  words  have  likewise  a  reference  to  the  state 
of  society. 

Abide  and  sqjoum  relate  more  properly  to  the  wan- 
dering habits  of  men  in  a  primitive  state  of  society. 
DweU,  as  implying  a  stay  under  a  cover,  is  universal 
in  its  application ;  for  we  may  dwell  either  in  a  palace, 
a  house,  a  cottage,  or  any  shelter.  Live,  reside,  and 
inhabit,  are  confined  to  a  civilized  state  of  society ; 
the  former  applying  to  the  abodes  of  the  inferior  orders, 
the  latter  to  those  of  the  higher  classes.  The  word 
inhabit  is  never  used  but  in  connexion  with  the  place 
inhabited. 

The  Easterns  abode  with  each  other,  sojourned  in  a 
cotmtry,  and  dwelt  in  tents.  The  Angels  abode  with 
Lot  one  night ;  '  From  the  first  to  the  last'  of  man's 
abode  on  earth,  the  discipline  must  never  be  relaxed 
of  guarding  the  heart  from  the  dominion  of  passion.' 
Blair.  Abraham  sojourned  in  the  land  of  Canaan ; 
'  By  the  Israelites'  sojourning  m  Egypt,  G'odt  made 
way  for  their  bondage  there,  and  their  bondage  for  a 
glorious  deliverance  through  those  prodigious  mani- 
festations of  the  Divine  power.'  South.  The  Israelites 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Goshen  ; 

Hence  from  my  sight !  Thy  father  cannot  bear  thee  ; 
FJy  with  thv  infamy  to  some  dark  cell. 
Where  on  the  confines  of  eternal  night. 
Mourning,  misfortunes,  cares,  and  anguish  dwelL 

Massinoeb. 

Savages  either  dwell  in  the  cavities  which  nature 
has  formed  for  them,  or  in  some  rude  structure. erected 
for  a  temporary  purpose ;  but  as  men  increase  in  cul- 
tivation tney  buud  places  for  themselves  which  they 
can  inhabit ;  '  By  good  company,  in  the  place  whicn 
I  have  the  misfortime  to  inhabit,  we  understand  not 
always  those  from  whom  good  can  be  learned.' 
Johnson.  The  poor  have  their  cottages'  in  which 
they  can  live ;  the  wealthy  provide  themselves  with 
superb  buildings  in  which  they  reside ;  '  Being  obliged 
to  remove  my  habitation,  I  was  led  by  my  evil  genius 
to  a  convenient  house  in  the  street  where  the  nobility 
reside.^   Johnson. 


TO  CONTINUE,  REMAIN,  STAY. 

Continue,  from  the  Latin  contineo,  or  con  and 
teneo  to  hold  together,  signifies  to  keep  together 
without  intermission;  remain,  in  Latin  remaneo,  is 
compounded  of  re  or  retro  and  maneo,  Greek  fti»t), 
Hebrew  iDi?  to  tarry.  Maneo  signifies  literally  to 
tarry  in  a  place  during  the  night ;  whence  the  Latins 
called  those  places  Mansiones  where  travellers  passed 
a  night ;  '  In  Mamurrharum  urbe  manenius.'  Hokace: 
Remaneo  signified  literally  to  tarry  behind;  <  li 
qui  per  valetudinis  causam  remanserant ; '  stay  is  but 
a  variation  of  the  word  stand. 
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The  idea  of  confining  one''8  self  to  sometlmur  is 
common  to  all  these  terms ;  but  coniintie  applies  otten 
to  the  sameness  of  action,  and  remain  to  sameness 
of  place  or  situation;  the  former  has  most  of  the 
active  sense  in  it,  and  expresses  a  state  of  action ;  the 
latter  is  altogether  neuter,  and  expresses  a  state  of 
rest  We  speak  of  continuing .  a  certain  course,  of 
continuing  to  do,  or  continuing  to  be  any  thing ;  but 
of  remaining  in  a  position,  in  a  house,  in  a  town,  in  a 
condition,  and  the  like ;  '  Mr.  Pryn  was  sent  to  a 
castle  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  Dr.  Bastwick  to  Sdlly, 
and  Mr.  Burton  to  Guernsey,  where  they  remained 
unconsidered,  and  truly  I  thought  unpitied,  (for  they 
were  men  of  no  virtue  or  merit)  for  the  space  of  two 
years.^  Clasemdon. 

There  is  more  of  will  in  continuing ;  more  of  ne- 
cessity and  circumstances  in  remaining.  A  person 
continues  in  office  as  long  as  he  can  perform  it  with 
satisfaction  to  himself,  and  his  employers ;  '  I  have 
seen  some  Roman  Catholic  authors  who  tell  us,  that 
vicious  writers  continue  in  puj^atory  so  long  as  the 
influence  of  their  writings  continues  upon  posterity.' 
Addison.  A  sentinel  remains  at  his  post  or  station. 
Continue  is  opposed  to  cease ;  remain  is  opposed  to 
go.  Things  continue  in  motion;  they  remain  sta- 
tionary. The  females  among  the  brutes  will  some- 
times continue  to  feed  their  young,  long  after  they  are 
able  to  provide  for  themselves;  many  persons  are 
restored  to  life  after  having  remained  several  hours  in 
a  state  of  suspended  animation. 

Remain  and  stay  are  both  perfectly  neuter  in  their 
soise,  but  remain  is  employed  for  either  persons  or 
things ;  stay  in  this  sense  is  used  for  persons  only. 
It  is  necessary  for  some  species  of  wood  to  remain 
long  in  the  water  in  order  to  be  seasoned ; 

I  will  be  true  to  thee,  preserve  thee  ever. 
The  sad  companion  of  this  faithful  breast ; 
While  life  and  thought  remain.     Rowe. 

Some  persons  are  of  so  restless  a  temper,  that  they 
cannot  stay  long  in  a  place  without  giving  symptoms 
of  uneasiness ; 

Where'er  I  go,  my  soul  shall  ttay  with  thee ; 
"Tis  but  my  shadow  that  I  take  away.    Dkysin. 

When  remain  is  employed  for  persons,  it  is  often 
mvoluntary,  if  not  compulsory;  stay  is  altogether 
voluntary.  Soldiers  must  remain  where  they  are  sta- 
tioned. Friends  stay  at  each  other's  houses  as  visitors. 
Former  times  afford  many  instances  of  servants  con- 
tinuing faithful  to  their  employers,  even  in  the  season 
c^.  adversity ;  but  so  much  are  times  altered,  that  at 
present,  domestics  never  remain  long  enough  in  their 
places  to  create  any  bond  of  attachment  between 
master  and  servant.  Their  time  of  stay  is  now  limited 
to  weeks  and  months,  instead  of  being  extended  to 
years. 

To  remain  ia  frequentiy  taken  in  the  sense  of  being 
left  from  other  things,  to  stay  in  that  of  supporting, 
in  which  they  are  perfectiy  distinct  from  each  other, 
and  also  from  continue. 


TO  CONTINUE,  PERSEVERE,  PERSIST, 
PURSUE,  PROSECUTE. 

To  continue,  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article;   to  persevere,  in  French  persevfrer,  Latin 
perseverore,  compounded  of  per  and  severus  strict 
and  steady,  si«iifies  to  be  steady  throughout  or  to  the 
end;  'Ad  ultaa^xm  persevarare.''  Livy.     Persist,  in 
French  persister,  Latin  peraisto,  compounded  of  per 
and  sisto  or  sto,  signifies  to  stand  by  or  to  a  thing ; 
'  In  proposito  persistere.''  Ciceeo.     Pursue  and  pro- 
secute, m  French  powauivre,  come  from  the  Latin 
seqtwr  to  follow,  that  is,  prosequor  and  its  participle 
prosecuttia,  corresponding  with  prosequor,  signifymg 
to  follow  after  or  keep  on  with. 
,    The  idea  of  not  laying  aside  is  common  to  these 
terms,  which  is  the  sense  of  continue  without  any 
other  addition ;  the  other  terms,  which  are  all  spmes 
of  continuing,  include  likewise  some  collateral  idea 
which   distinguishes  them  from  the  first,  as  well  as 
from  each  other.     Continue  is  comparable  with  perse- 
vere and  persist  in  the  neuter  sense ;  with  pursue  and 
prosecute  in  the  active  sense.     To  continue  is  simply 
to  do  as  one  has  done  hitherto ;  '  Abdallah  continuing 
to  extend  his  former  improvements,  beautified  this 
whole  prospect  with  groves  and  foimtains.'  Addison. 
To  persevere  is  to  continue  without  wishing  to  change, 
or  from  a  positive  desire  to  attain  an  object ;  '  If  we 
persevere  in  studying  to  do  our  duty  towards  God  and 
man,  we  shall  meet  with  the  esteem,  love,  and  confi- 
dence of  those  who  are  around  us.'  Blaie.    To  persist 
is  to  continue  from  a  determination  or  will  not  to 
cease.     The  act  of  continuing,  therefore,  specifies  no 
characteristic  of  the   agent ;  that  of  persevering  or 
persisting  marks  a  direct  temper  of  mind;  the  former 
IS  always  used  in  a  good  sense,  the  latter  in  an  in- 
different or  bad  sense ;  '  If  they  persist  in  pointing 
their  batteries  to  particular  persons,  no  laws  of  war 
forbid  the  making  reprisals.'  Addison.     The  Latins 
have  not  observed  this  last  distinction  between  perse- 
verare  and  persistere,  for  they  say,  ♦  In  errore  per- 
severare.''  Ciceeo.    ♦  In  eMem  impudentid  persistere.'' 
Livy.     And  probably  in  imitation  of  them,  examples 
are  to  be  found  in  English  authors  of  persevere  in  a 
bad  sense,  and  persist  in  a  good  sense ;  but  modem 
writers  have  uniformly  observed  the  distinction.     We 
continue  from  habit  or  casualty ;  we  persevere  from 
reflection  and  the  exercise  of  one's  judgement;  we 
persist  from  attachment.     It  is  not  the  most  exalted 
virtue  to  continue  in  a  good  course,  merely  because  we 
have  been  in  the  habits  of  so  doing ;  what  is  done 
from  habit,  merely  without  any  fixed  principle,  is 
always  exposed  to  change  from  the  influence  of  passion 
or  evil  coimsel :  there  is  real  virtue  in  the  act  of  per- 
severance, without  which  many  of  our  best  intentions 
would  remain  unfulfilled,  and  our  best  plans  would 
be  defeated ;  those  who  do  not  persevere  can  do  no 
essential  good;   and  those  who  do  persevere  ohen 
effect  what  has  appeared  to  be  impracticable ;  of  this 
truth  the  discoverer  of-  America  is  a  remarkable  proof, 
who  in  spite  of  every  mortification,  rebuff,  and  disap- 
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pQintmmt,  perswered  in  caQing  the  attention  of 
monarchs  to  his  project,  un^  he  at  length  obtained 
the  assistance  requisite  for  effecting  the  discovery  of  a 
new  world. 

Persevere  is  «m^^ed  only  in  mattew.  of  eome 
moment,  in  tbi9g»of  sufSeiatt  importance  .to  d^sand 
a  steady  purpose  of  the  mind ;  persist  is  employ«d  in 
the  ordinaty  business  of  life,  as  well  as  on  more  i]ft< 
portant  occasions ;  a  learner  persevetes  in  his  studies, 
ni  order toarQTe  at  the nAcessary  dfgrec  of  improve, 
ment)  '  Patience  and  perieveraruie  overcome  the 
^eatest  difficulties.''  Richakpsoij.  A  child  j^nste 
m  making  a  request,  until  he  has  obtained  the  object 
of  his  desire ;  '  Tl^s  Arians  themselves  which  wer« 
present,  subscribed  also  (tq  th«  vNicene  creed),  not  that 
they  meant  mtfieaneiif  and  m  deed  to  fowake  tMir  error ; 
but  only  to  escape  di^riwi^oa  and  exHey'  which  tii^ 
saw  they  could  not  avoid,  openly  persisiing  in  -dieiv 
former  opinions,  when  the  greater  pwt  bad'Conohided 
M^ain^  tnem,  and  that  with  the  emperor's  royal  assent^ 
HooK£8.  .,  There  is  always  wisdom  in  parsevmanoet 
even  though  nn^ncoeasfiil;  there  is  mostly  fidly, 
caprice,  or  obstiaaey,'  in-'persistofiee:  hem  difieient 
the  man  yUo  perteverfie  in  the,  cultivation  of  his 
talents,  fVom  him  who  only  perawM  in  tauuntaining 
falsehoods  w  supporting  errors !  ' 

Continusy  when  compaced  with  persevere  or  persist, 
is  always  coupled  ^th  modes  of  action ;  but  in  coi»> 
parison  with  punsue.  or  prosecute,  it  is  always  followed 
by  some  object :  we  continue  to  do,  persevere,  or 
persist  in  domg  something;  but  .we  eomimtte,  puratue, 
or  prosecute  some  object  which  we  wish  to  bring  to 
perfection  by  additional  labor. 

ContiriMe  b  here  equally  indefinite,  as  in  the  formev 
case;  pwsue  and  prosecute  both  comprehend  col- 
lateral ideas  respecting  the  disposition  w  the  agent, 
and  the  nature  of  the  o1»ect :  to  ooHtinue  is  to  go  on 
with  a  thing  as  it  has  been  begun ;  to  pursue  and 
prosecute  is  to  oontimue  by  some  prescribed  rule,  or  in 
some  particular  manner:  a  work  is  continued ;  a  plan, 
measui^  or  line  of  conduct  is  pursued;  an  under* 
taking  or  a  desisn  is  prosecuted :  we  may  contimue 
the  work  of  another  in  order  to  supply  a  deficiency ; 
we  may  pursue  a  plan  that  emanates  either  frdra  .our- 
selves or  another ;  we  prosecute  our  own  work  only  in 
order  to  obtain  som^.  peculiar  object :  continue,  there- 
fore, expresses  less  wan  pu/rame,  and  this  less  than 
prosecute:  the  history  o£ England  has be«Dc  continued 
down  to  the  present  period  bv  different  writers; 
Smollett  has  pursued  the  same  plan  as  Hume,  in  ^e 
conttnucUioHr  of  his  history ;  Captain  Ckwk  prosecuted 
his  wmdc  of  discovery  in  tniee  sevoal  voyages. 

We  contimte  the  convezaation  which  has  been  in- 
terrupted ;  we  ptiraue  the  mibjeet  which  has  engaged 
our  attration ;  we  pursue  a  journey  after  a  certain 
lei^th  of  stay ;  we  proseeuie  any  particular  jouniey 
which  is  impcHTtant  ttth«t  oa  afocount  of  its'  dimculties 
or  its  olyeot.  '  > 

To  continue  is  in  itsetf  alt(^;ether  ao  indifEerent 
action ;  to  pu/reue  is  always  a  commend&ble  action ; 
to  proseeute  rises  still  higlKr  ia  value:  it  is  a  mark  of 


great  instability  not  to  eenOiute  any  thing  that  we 
b^;ia ;  <  After  having  petitioned  tm  power  to  resot 
temptation,  there  is  so  great  an  inoangratty  in  not 
eoiUiiming  the  straggle,  tiiat  we  blush  at  the  thought^ 
and  persevere,  Utt  we  lose  all  veveience  for  oursdves.'' 
HAWKBswoiETa.  It  betiays  a  great  want  of  prudence 
and  discernment  not  to  pursue  seme  phut  on  every 
occasion  whidi  requires  method ; 

Look  roupd  the  habitable  world,  how  few  , 

Know  their  own  good,  or  knowing  it,  puriue. 

Dbtdbit. 

Wm  ye  not  now  the  pwr  of  sages  prwse. 
Who  the  same  end  ptrtud  by  several  wa^s ? 

Dbtskk. 

It  is  the  characteristic  of  a  persevering  mind  to  pro- 
secute whatever  it  ha^  deemed  worthy  tO)  ent«r  ^md  } 
<  Th^je  will  be  some  study  winch  ev«ry.  man  nM»a 
lealoi^ly  jrrqsenUes,  some  dariing  sulg^  <m  which 
he  is  prmc^pally  pleased  to  <x«ver8e.''  Jqhnsok. 


TO  INSIST,  FESSrST. 

Both  these  terms,  bdag  donwd  from  the  Latin  sistn 
to  stand,  e^qiress'  the;  idok  of  Bealiug  or  keeping  to  « 
thing;  .but  innst  s^nifiet.  to  revk  aa  a  paint,  and 
persist,  ficom  per  through  or  by  («.  To  etmtinuey, 
s^nifieato.  keqp  <m  wit^  a  tiling,  to  cany  it  thret^n. 
We  irmst  on  a  mattes  by  maintainng'it ;  we  persist 
in  a  thing  by  contintiing  to  do  it ;  we  liww^  l^  the 
force  of  auuiortty  or  argument  t  d«  persist  by  the 
mere  act  of  the  wilL  A  pesson  indite  on  that  which 
he  concejuree  ta  be  Ins  right:  or  he  inaists  on  that 
which  he  concetves  to  be  right':  but  he  persists  in 
that  which  he  has  no  will  to  ^ve  up.  To  insist  is 
therefore  an  act  of  discretion:  to  persist  u  mostiy  an 
act  of  foll^  or  caprice ;  the  former  is  always  taken  in 
a  good  or  md^erent  sense ;  the  latter  mostly  in  a  bad 
sedse,'  af  least  in  eoHoquial  discourse.  A  patent  on^ht 
to  insiet  on  all  matters  that  «re  of  assential  inq^ortanoe 
to  his  duldren ;  '  This  natural  tendennr  of  despotic 
power  to  ignorance  apd.barbaiity,^.  though  not  insisted 
upon  by  oUiers,  is^  1  think,  a{i  inconsiderable  ju^gument 
against  that  foirtii  of  government.^  Ads'isom.  A  spoiled 
cMd  per^te.  in  its  ftUltefinBn  pervensity  of  humor ; 
'  So  easy.it  is  lor  every  man  Itnng  to  eir,  and  8»  baid 
tp  wrest  froin  any  man  s  moutii  the  plun  acknawledge^ 
fnmt  of  ecnnr,  tut  what  hatii  been  once  inconsiderately 
defended,  the  same  is  conmcn^  persisted  in  as  kng 
as  wit,  by  whetting  itself  ia  able,  to  find  out  aq^  shift, 
be  it  never  so-slipit,  wherelwr'to-  esfoape  mt  of  the 
hands  of  present  oatradiotiQn.''  Hoexxx.. 


TENACIOUS,  PERTINACIOUS. 

To  be  tenadotts  is  to  hold  a  thing  dose,  to  let  it  go 
with  relnctance ;  to  be  perHnacioue  is  to  h<Ad  it  oui 
in  spite  of  what  can  be  advanced  agnnst  it,  the  pre- 
positive syllable  per  having  an-inteBsive  fince.    A  man 
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«f  tonocjotw  temped  iamte  oa  tandes  that  tm  siq^xued 
to  infect  iHsaapo^taaoe;  a  jpeir^noeiotw  temper  insists 
on  every  thing  which  is  apt  to  afi«ct  his  Mpimoos. 
Tenacity  sai.  pertinacity  are  both  fmbles,  but  the 
former  is  sometunes  more  excuseable  than  the  latter. 

We  majr.  be  teaaeiou*  o£  that  whidi  is  good,  as 
when  a  man  is  tenaciotts  of  whatever  may  affect  his 
honor ;  '  So  tenaciofta  ate  we  of  the  old  ecclesiastical 
nod^,  that  very  little  alteration  has  been  made  in 
them  since  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centuir ;  adher- 
ing to  our- old  settled  maxim,  never  entirety,  nor^  at 
once,  to  depart  from  antiquity.''  Bu^e.  We  cannot 
bt  pertinacious,  in  any  thiiq;  but  our  opinions,  and 
that  too  m  caaes  where  they  are  least  defenmble ; 

*  The  most  pertinacious  and  vehement  demonstrator 
may  be  wearied  in  time  by  contim^l  negation.'' 
Johnson.  It  commonly  happens  that  pfio^  are 
most  tfnaeimu.  of ^beii^. thought  to  possess  that  in 
whidi  ibej  aze.ntQst  dencieat^  and  most  pertinacious 
in  maintaming  that  which  is  most  absurd.  A  liar  is 
tenadou*  of-  hi»  reputation  for  truth;-  *  Men  are 
ienadotta.  of  the  opmions  that  first  possess  them.^ 
LocxK.  Sophists,  freethinkers,  apd  sceptics,  are  the 
most  pertinacious  objectors  to  whatever  is  established ; 

*  One  of  the  dissenters  appeared  to  Dr.  Sanderson  to 
be  so  bo}d,  so  troublesome,  and  illc^^l,  in  the  di&< 
pute,  88  forced  him  to  say,  th^t  he  had  never  met 
with  a  jnau  o^  move. pertinacious  confidence  and  less 
abilities.*  Waiaon. 


CONTIJrtTALj  PiatPtlTU^,  CDNSJANT. 

■  ConHnmat,  iii'Fi'ench  conRmte^^  L&tin  coMintnis, 
ttomeoniineo  to  bold  or  leep  together,  sigilifies  keep- 
ing together  without  iutermis«<)n°;  nerpiitvMi  in-  French 
perpetuel,  Latin  perpettetdia,  mm  perp^,  com- 
pounded of  per  and  peio  to  6eek'th<)rougfaly,  signifies 
eoii^on  every  where  and  at  a&  times;  constant,  in 
Latin  eonstans,  or  con  wad'sto,  signifies  the  quality  of 
etancBng  to  a  thing,  or  standing  close  together. 

What  is  continual  admits  of  no  interruption :  what 
b  perpetual  admits  of  no  teTminati(m.  THere  vi&y  be 
an  end  to  that  which  is  coniinualj  and  thfere  may  be 
intervals  in  that  which  is  perpetutd.  Bihmk  tcre  con- 
tinual m  die  tropical  climates  at  cerftnn  seasons; 
Gouplamts  among^tbe  iowefonfers  me  petpetuai,  but 
they  are  frequently  without  HRrattdatioik  There  is  a 
continual  passing  and  repassing  in  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  duringlKe  day ; 

Open  ymx  wn,  for  wUchV  ;ou  will  sttfp 
The  vent  of  hearing  when  loud  rumour  speaks ; 
'  Ihnn  mpr  taagae  vmtintiti  danders  ride, 
Tbe  wt^ch  is  tmri,  language  I  pronounce. 

Shaksfeaee. 

The  world,  aad  aU*  that  it  contains,  are  subject  to 
perpetual  change  $  ^  If  a^lhience  of  fortune  unhappily 
eoncur  to  favour '  die*  inclinations  of  the  youtmul, 


amusements  and  diversions  succeed  in  s  perpetual 
round.*  Blaie. 

The  continual  is  that  which  admits  of  no  inter- 
ruption,  the  constant  is  that  whidi  admits  of  no 
elmnge.  The  last  twenty-five  years  have  presented 
to  the  world  a  continual  succession  of  events,  that 
have  exceeded  in  importance  those  going  before ;  the 
French  revolution  and  the  atrocities  attendant  upon  it 
have  been  the  constant  theme  of  execration  with  the 
well  £sposed  part  of  mankind-  To  an  intelligent 
parent  it  lis  a  continual  source  of  pleasing  to  watch 
the  progress  of  his  child  in  the  acqunrement  of  know, 
ledge,  and  the  development  of  his  faculties ; 

Tia  aH  blank  salaasa,  or  coaft'mtoi  tean.    Pofb. 

tt  will  be  the  constant  endeavour  of  &  parent  to  train 
Mm  up  in  principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  while  he 
is  cultivating  his  talents,  and  storing  his  mind  with 
science;  ■  , 

'  The  wcHrhfa  a  scene  of  changes,  and  to  be 
Conttant  in  nature  were  inconstancy.    Cowley. 

Conttmml  it  used  is. the  proper  aenae  only,  constant 
is  empl(wed  in  tha  nwraL  seiifse  to  denoite  the  temper  of 
the  ininfl  (o.  Cottttancy),  . 


CONTINUAL,  CONTINUED. 

Both  these  tarms  mark  lengA  of  duration,  but  the 
fomer  admits  of  »  certain  d^ee  of  interruption,  which 
the  latter  does  not  What  is  continual  may  have 
frequent  pauses  »  jAmt  is  centmued  ceases  only  to  ter- 
minate. Bains  ase  oonfifnual ;  <iioiaea>  in  a  tumultuous 
street  are  continual :  the  baas  in  miuac  is  said  to  be 
eontinutd ;  thendrth-of  a  druakan  :party  is  one  coti- 
timted  noise.  Continual  interruptions  abate  the  vigor 
of  amplication  and  ereate  disgust :  *  in  aountiies  situ- 
ated near  the  poles,,  .there  i&  one.  continateddtakness 
for  the  space  of  five  or  six  months ;  during  which  time 
the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  leave  die  place. 

Continual  respects  the .  duration  of  actions  or  cir- 
cumstances only ;  continued  is  likewise  applied  to  the 
extent  or  eoxfoe  «f  things-:  i^unors  are  contimtal; 
talking,  walUng,  ninniog,  and  the  like^  is  con> 
tinual. 

And  gulphy  Simois  rolling  to  the  main. 
Helmets  and  shields  and  godlike  heroes  slain : 
These  tum'd  by  Phoebus  nom  dieir  wonted  ways, 
Delug'd  the  raapiis  nine  eontvfual  days.    Pops. 

A  line,  a  series,  a  scene,  or  a  stream  of  water,  &c.  is 
continued; 

Our  life  is  one  continued  toil  for  fame.    Martym. 

*  By  too  intense  and  continued  anplicatbn,  our  feeble 
powers  would  soon  be  wont  out.*  Blair. 


•  Vide  Tmsrfer :  "  Continual,  wmanued." . 
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ENGLISH  SYNONYMBS. 


CONTINUANCE,  CONTINUATION, 
DURATION. 

.  Continuance  is  said  of  the  time  that  a  thing  con- 
tinues  (v.  To  continue) ;  continuation  expresses  the 
act  of  continuing  what  has  been  begun.  The  con- 
tinuance of  any  particular  practice  may  be  attended 
with  serious  consequence ;  '  Their  duty  depending 
upon  fear,  the  one  was  of  no  greater  continuance  than 
the  other.'  Haywabd.  The  contimuUion  of  a  work 
depends  on  the  abilities  and  will  of  the  workman; 
'  The  Roman  poem  is  but  the  second  part  of  the  Ilias, 
the  continuation  of  the  same  story.'  Ray.  Authors 
have  however  not  always  observed  this  distinction; 
'  Providence  seems  to  have  equally  divided  the  whole 
mass  of  mankind  into  different  sexes,  that  every  woman 
may  have  her  husband,  and  that  both  may  equally 
contribute  to  the  conHnuance  of  the  species.'  Steele. 
<  The  Pythagorean  transmigration,  the  sensual  habita- 
tions of  the  Mahometan,  and  the  shady  realms  of 
Pluto,  do  all  agree  in  the  main  point,  the  continuation 
of  our  existence.'  Bebkeley. 

Continuance  and  duration,  in  Latin  duratio,  from 
duro  to  harden,  or  figuratively  to  last,  are  both  em- 
ployed for  time ;  things  may  be  of  long  continuance, 
or  of  long  duration :  but  continuance  is  used  only 
with  regard  to  the  action;  duration  with  regard  to 
the  thing  and  its  existence.  Whatever  is  occasionally 
done,  and  soon  to  be  ended,  is  not  for  a  continuance ; 
whatever  is  made,  and  soon  destroyed,  is  not  of  long 
duration ;  there  are  many  excellent  institutions  in 
England  which  promise  to  be  of  no  less  conHnuance 
than  of  utility ;  '  That  pleasure  is  not  of  greater  con- 
tinuance,  which  arises  from  the  prejudice  or  malice  of 
its  hearers.'  Addison.  Duration  is  with  us  a  relative 
term ;  things  are  of  long  or  short  duration :  by  com- 
parison, the  duration  of  the  world  and  all  sublimary 
objects  is  nothing  in  r^ard  to  eternity ;  '  Mr.  Locke 
observes,  "  that  we  get  the  idea  of  time  and  duration, 
by  reflecting  on  that  train  of  ideas  which  succeed  one 
another  in  our  minds." '  Addison. 


CONTINUATION,  CONTINUITY. 

Continuation,  as  may  be  seen  above  (v.  Con- 
tinuance), is  the  act  of  continuing ;  continuity  is 
the  quality  of  continuing:  the  former  is  employed  in 
the  figurative  sense  for  the  duration  of  events  and 
actions ;  the  latter  in  the  physical  sense  for  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  component  parts  of  the  bodies.  The  con- 
tinuation of  a  history  up  to  the  existing  period  of  the 
writer  is  the  work  of  every  age,  if  not  of^  every  year ; 
'  The  sun  ascending  into  the  northern  signs  begetteth 
first  a  temperate  heat,  which  by  his  approach  unto  the 
solstice  he  intendeth ;  and  by  continuation  the  same 
even  upon  declination.'  Bbown  (Vulgar  Errors). 
There  are  bodies  of  so  little  continuity  that  they  will 
crumble  to  pieces  on  the  slightest  touch ;  .'  A  body 
always  perceives  the  passages  by  which  it  insinuates; 
feels  the  impulse  oi  anouier  body  where  it  yields 


thereto:  peicdves  the  separation  of  its  continuity, 
and  for  a  time  reasts  it ;  in  .fine,  perception  is  diflneed 
through  aU  nature.'  Bacon. 

The  sprightly  breast  demands 
Incessant  rapture ;  life,  a  tedious  load, 
Deny'd  its  continuUjf  of  joy.    Shxmstonb. 


DURABLE,  LASTING,  PERMANENT. 

Durable  is  said  of  things  tha^  are  intended  to  remain 
a  shorter  time  than  those  which  are  lasting ;  and  per- 
manent expresses  less  than  durable;  durable,  from 
the  Latin  durus  hard,  respects  the  texture  of  bodies, 
and  marks  the  capacity  to  hold  out ;  lasting;  from  the 
verb  to  la^,  or  we  adjective  kut,  signifies  to  remtin 
the  last  or  longest,  and  is  applicable  only  to  that 
which  is  supposed  of  th^  longest  duration.  Perma- 
nent, from  tne  Latin  permaneo,  signifies  remaining 
to  the  end. 

Durable  is  naturally  said  of  material  substances ; 
and  lasting  of  those  which  are  spiritual ;  although  in 
ordinary  discourse  sometimes  they  exchange  offices: 
permanent  applies  more  to  the  afifaurs  of  men. 

That  which  perishes  quickly  is  not  durable :  that 
which  ceases  quickly  is  not  lasting;  that  which  is 
only  for  a  time  is  not  permanent.  Stone  is  more 
durable  than  iron,  and  iron  than  wood:  in  the  feudal 
times  animosities  between  families  used  to  be  lasting : 
»  clerk  has  not  a  permanent  situation  in  an  office. 
However  we  may  boast  of  our  progress  in  the  arts,  we 
appear  to  have  lost  the  art  of  making  thiji^  as  durable 
as  they  were  made  in  former  times ;  '  u  writings  be 
thus  durable,  and  may  pass  from  age  to  age,  through 
the  whole  course  of  time,  how  carefiu  should  an  author 
be  of  not  committing  any  thing  to  print  that  may 
corrupt  posterity.'  Addison.  The  writings  of  the  mo- 
dems will  many  of  them  be  as  lasting  monuments  of 
human  genius  as  those  of  the  ancients ;  '  I  must  desire 
my  fair  readers  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  their 
being  admired ;  in  order  to  which  they  must  endea- 
vour to  make  themselves  the  objects  o£  a  reasonable 
and  lasting  admiration.'  Addison.  One  who  is  of  a 
contented  moderate  disposition  will  generally  prefer  a 
permanent  situation  with  small  gains  to  one  that  is 
very  lucrative  but  temporary  and  precarious ;  '  Land 
comprehends  all  things  in  law  of  a  permanent  sub- 
stantial nature.'  Blackstone. 


DURABLE,  CONSTANT. 

Durability  is  the  property  of  thinjgs;  constancy 
(v.  Constancy)  is  the  property  of  either  persons  or 
things.  The  durable  is  that  which  lasts  long.  The 
constant  is  that  which  continues  without  interruption. 
No  durable  connections  can  be  formed  which  are 
founded  on  vidous  principles ;  '  Some  states  have 
suddenly  emeraed,  and  even  in  the  depths  of  their 
calamity  have  Giid  the  foundation  of  a  towering  and 
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durable  greatness.'*  Birnxs.  Some  persons  are  never 
happy  but  in  a  constant  round  of  pleasures ;  *  Since 
•we  cannot  promise  ourselves  constant  health,  let  us 
endeavour  at  such  a  temper,  as  maj  be  our  best  sup- 
port in  the  decay  of  it^  Steele.  What  is  durable 
18  80  from  its  inherent  property,  but  what  is  constant, 
in  r^ard  to  persons  or  thmgs,  arises  from  the  temper 
of  the  mind;  '  He  sheved  nis  firm  adherence  to  reli- 
gion as  modelled  by  our  national  constitution,  and  was 
4!07istant  to  its  offices  in  devotion,  both  in  public  and 
in  his  family.'  Addison. 


DURATION,  TIME. 


■  In  the  philosophical  sense,  according  to  Mr.  Locke, 
time  is  that  mode  of  duration  which  is  formed  in  the 
mind  by  its  own  power  of  observing  and  measiuring 
passing  objects. 

In  the  vulgar  sense  in  which  duration  is  syno- 
nymous with  tune,  it  stands  for  the  time  of  duration, 
and  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  objects  which 
are  siud  to  last ;  time  being  employed  in  general  for 
whatever  passes  in  the  world. 

Duration  comprehends  the  beginning  and  end  of 
any  portion  of  Hme,  that  is  the  how  long  of  a  thing ; 
time  is  employed  more  frequently  for  the  particular 
portion  itself,  namely,  the  time  when :  we  mark  the 
duration  of  a  sound  from  the  time  of  its  commence- 
ment to  the  time  that  it  ceases :  the  duration  of  a 
prince's  reign  b  an  object  of  particular  concern  to  his 
subjects  if  ne  be  either  very  good  or  the  reverse ;  the 
time  in  which  he  reigns  is  marked  by  extraordinary 
events.  An  historian  computes  the  duration  of  reigns 
and  of  events  in  order  to  determine  the  antiquity  of  a 
nation ;  '  I  think  another  probable  conjecture  (respect- 
ing the  soul's  immortality)  may  be  raised  from  our  ap- 
petite to  duration  itself.  Steele.  An  historian  fixes 
tJie  exact  time  when  each  person  be^s  to  reign  and 
when  he  dies,  in  order  to  determine  the  number  of 
years  that  each  reigned ;  '  The  time  of  the  fool  is  long 
because  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it ;  that  of 
die  wise  man,  because  he  distinguishes  every  moment 
of  it  with  useful  or  amusing  thoughts.'  Addison. 


TIME,  SEASON,  TIMELY,  SEASONABLE. 

Time  is  here  the  generic  term;  it  is  taken  either  for 
the  whole  or  the  part :  season  is  any  given  portion  of 
time.  We  speak  of  Hme  when  the  simple  idea  of  time 
only  is  to  be  expressed,  as  the  time  of  the  day,  or  the 
time  of  the  year ;  the  season  is  spoken  in  reference  to 
some  circumstances;  the  year  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  called  the  seasons,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  weather:  hence,,  in  general,  that  time  is  called 
the  season  which  is  suitable  for  any  particular  pur- 
pose ;  youth  b  the  season  for  improvement.  It  is  a 
matter  of  necessity  to  choose  the  time  ,*  it  is  an  affair 
of  wisdom  to  choose  the  season;  '  You  will  often 
want  religion  in  times  of  most  danger.'  Chatham. 


'-Piso's  behaviour  towards  us.  in  this  «eaco»  of  afflic- 
tion has  endeared  him  to  us.'  Melmoth  (Letters  of 
Cicero.) 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  the  epithets 
timely  and  seasonable  as  their  primitives.  The  former 
signifies  within  the  time,  that  is,  before  the  time  is 
past ;  the  latter  according  to  the  season  or  what  the 
season  requires.  A  timely  notice  prevents  that  which 
would  otherwise  happen  ;  '  It  imports  all  men,  espe- 
cially bad  men,  to  think  on  the  judgement,  that  by  a 
timely  repentance  they  may  prevent  the  woeful  effects 
of  it.'  South.  A  seasonable  hint  seldom  fails  of  its- 
effect  because  it  is  seasonable ;  *  What  you  call  a 
bold,  is  not  only  the  kindest,  but  the  most  seasonable 
proposal  you  could  have  made.'  Locke.  We  must 
not  expect  to  have  a  timely  notice  of  death,  but  must 
be  prepared  to  die  at  any  time ;  an  admonition  to  one 
who  is  on  a  sick-bed  is  very  seasonable,  when  given 
by  a  minister  of  religion  or  a  friend.  The  opposites 
of  thes6  terms  are  untimely  or  iU-timed  and  unsea- 
sonable :  untimely  is  directly  opposed  to  timely,  sig- 
nifying before  the  time  appointed;  as  an  untimely 
death :  but  ill~iimed  is  induectly  opposed,  signifying 
in  the  wrong  time ;  as  an  ill-timed  remark. 


TIME,  PERIOD,  AGE,  DATE,  ^RA, 
EPOCHA. 

Time  (v.  Time)  is,  as  before,  taken  either  from 
time  in  general,  or  time  in  particular ;  all  the  other 
terms  are  taken  for  particular  portions  of  time.  Time, 
in  the  sense  of  a  particular  portion  of  time,  is  used 
indefinitely,  and  in  cases  where  the  other  terms  are 
not  so  proper;  *  There  is  a  time  when  we  should  not 
only  number  our  days,  but  our  hours.'  Young. 

Time  included  within  any  ^ven  points  is  termed 
a  period,  from  the  Greek  wm/oSoj,  signifying  a  course, 
round,  or  any  revolution :  tnus,  the  period  of  day,  or 
of  night,  is  the  space  of  time  comprehended  between 
the  rising  and  setting,  or  setting  and  rising  of  the 
sun ;  the  period  of  a  year  comprehends  the  space 
which  the  earth  requires  tor  its  annual  revolution.  So, 
in  an  extended  and  moral  application,  we  have  stated 
periods  in  our  life  for  particular  thines :  during  the 
period  of  infancy  a  child  is  in  a  state  or  total  depend- 
ance  on  its  parents ;  a  period  of  apprenticeship  has 
been  appointed  for  youth  to  learn  different  trades^ 
'  Some  experiment  would  be  made  how  by  art  to  make 
plants  more  lasting  than  their  ordinary  period ;  as  to 
make  a  stalk  of  wheat  last  a  whole  year.'  Bacon. 
This  tenn  is  employed  not  only  to  denote  the  whole 
intervening  space  of  time,  but  also  the  particular  con- 
cluding point,  which  makes  it  equivalent  in  sense  to 
the  termination  of  the  existence  of  any  body,  as  to 
put  a  period  to  one's  existence,  for  to  kill  one's  self, 
or  be  killed ; 

But  the  last  period,  and  the  fatal  hour. 
Of  Troy  is  come.    Denham. 

The  age  is  a  species  of  period  comprehending  the 
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life  of  a  man*  aad  consequently  nferring  to  what  is 
done  by  men  living  trithin  tlut  period:  hence  we 
speak  of  the  di£Perent  ages  that  have  existed  since  the 
commenconent  of  the  worU,  and  chaiactenae  this  or 
that  age  by  the  pazticiilaT  degrees  of  vice  w  Tirtue, 
genius,  and  the  uke,  for  whioi  it  is  distmguisfaed ; 
'  The  story  of  Haman  only  shows  us  what  hunum 
nature  has  too  generally  appeared  to  be  in  every  age.'' 
Blair. 

The  date  is  that  period  of  time  which  is  reckoned 
from  the  date  or  commencement  of  a  thiiuz  to  the  time 
that  it  is  spoken  of:  hence  we  speak  of  a  thing  as 
being  of  a  long  or  a  short  datet  that  is,  of  being  of 
long  or  diort  duration ;  '  Plantati(ms  have  one  advan- 
tage in  them  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  most  other 
works,  as  they  give  a  pleasure  of  a  more  lasting  date,^ 
Addison. 

JEra,  in  Latin  ara,  probably  firom  as  brass,  signi- 
fying coin  with  which  one  computes;  and  mocha, 
uom  die  Gredc  hro;^!,  from  Mx"  to  stop,  signijfying  a 
resting  phu«;  both  refer  to  points  of  time  rendoed 
remarkable  by  events :  but  the  term  eera  is  more  com- 
monly, emploved  in  the  literal  sense  for  points  of  com- 
putation in  chronology,  as  the  Christian  eera ;  *  That 
period  of  the  Athenian  histoiy  which  is  included  within 
the  cera  of  Pisistratus,  and  the  death  o£  Menander 
the  comic  poet,  may  justly  be  styled  the  literary  age 
of  Greece.'  Cuhbekland.  The  term  epocha  is  in- 
definitelv  employed  for  any  period  disdngmshed  by 
remarkaUe  events :  the  grand  rebellion  is  an  epocha 
in  the  history  of  England ;  '  The  institution  (^  this 
library  (by  Pisistratus)  forms  a  signal  epocha  in  die 
annals  of  literature.''  CnuBEBi.AND. 


TIMESERVING,  TEMPORIZING. 

Timegerving  and  temponming  ate  both  applied  to 
the  conduct  of  one  who  adapts  himcftlf  serviluy  to  the 
time  and  season ;  but  a  timeaerver  is  rather  active, 
and  a  temporisier  jMatave.  A  Ometereer  avows  those 
(pinions  which  will  serve  his  purpose :  die  temporissw 
forbears  to  avow  those  whidi  «re  likety  for  iae  time 
being  to  hurt  him.  The  former  acts  firom  a  desire 
1^  gain,  the  latter  firom  a  fear  of  loss.  Timeeervera 
are  of  all  parties,  as  they  come  in  the  way;  <  Ward 
had  complied  during  the  late  times,  and  held  in  by 
taking  the  covenant :  so  he  was  hated  by  the  high 
men  as  a  Omeseraer.^  Bcbnett.  Temp<yrizers  are 
of  no  party,  as  occasicMi  requires ;  *  Feeble  and  fem- 
porixing  measures  will  always  be  the  result,  when 
men  assemble  to  deliberate  m  a  situation  where  they 
ought  to  act.'  RoBEBTsoN.  Sycophant  courtiers  must 
always  be  timeaervers:  ministers  of  state  are  fire- 
quendy  temporixera. 


INSTANT,  MOMENT. 


immmt,  (torn  ibtt  laain  rnommtwA,  is  sny  amaU  p•^> 
ticlej  pariieulariy  a  smdl  parttde  of  time. 

The  inatdnt  is  always  taken  f«r  die  time  pcesent ; 
^he  moment  ia  takot  generally  for  atbtr  past,  psesent, 
orAiture.  A  dutiful  diild  comes  the  inatmnt  he  b 
called ;  a  prudent  person  embraces  tlie  fiivoraUe  mo- 
ment. When  they  are  both  taken  for  die  present 
time,  the  inatant  expresses  a  much  shorter  space  than 
the  moment ;  when  we  desire  a  person  to  do  a  thing 
this  inatantf  it  requires  haste ;  if  we  desire  him  to  do 
it  this  momeni,  it  only  admits  of  no  delay.  Imtani^ 
neoua  relief  is  necessary  on  some  occasions  to  preserve 
life ;  <  Some  circumstances  of  misery  are  so  powerfully 
ridiculous,  that  neither  kindness  nor  duty  can  with- 
stand them ;  they  force  the  fnend,  the  dependant,  or 
die  child,  to  give  way  to  inafantaneoua  motions  of 
merriment.*  Johhson.  A  momeufa  thought  will  fur- 
nish a  ready  wit  with  a  suitable  reply ;  '  I  can  eadly 
overlook  any  present  momentary  sorrow,  when  I  reflect 
diat  it  is  in  my  power  to  be  hiq>py  a  diousaiid  years 
hence.'  Bebxeucy. 


TEMPORARY,  TRANSIENT,  TRANSI. 
TORY,  FLEETING. 

Temporary,  from  tempica  time,  characterizes  that 
which  is  intended  to  last  only  for  a  time,  in  distinction 
from  that  which  is  permanent ;  o£Bces  depending  upon 
a  state  of  war  are  temporary,  in  distinction  from  those 
which  are  connected  with  internal  policy ;  *  By  the 
force  of  superior  principles  the  temporary  prevalence 
<^  pasdons  may  be  restrained.'  Johnson.  Transient, 
that  is,  passing,  or  in  the  act  of  passii^,  characterizes 
what  in  its  nature  exists  only  for  the  moment ;  a 
glance  is  transient ;  *  Any  sudden  diversion  of  the 
spirits,  or  the  justling  in  of  a  transient  thought,  is 
aole  to  de&ce  the  little  images  of  things  (in  me  me- 
mory).' South.  Transitory,  that  is,  apt  to  pass 
away,  characterizes  every  thing  in  the  world  whicn  is 
formed  only  to  exist  for  a  time,  and  then  to  pass 
away;  thus  our  pleasures,  and  our  pains,  and  our 
very  bong,  are  denominated  transitory ;  '  Man  is  a 
transitory  being.'  Johnson.  Fleeting,  which  is  de- 
rived firom  the  vorb  to,^  sad^fiight,  is  but  a  stronger 
term  to  express  the  same  idea  as  transitory  ; 

Thus  when  mj  fleeting  days  at  last. 

Unheeded,  rilently  are  past, 

Calmly  I  shall  resign  my  breath. 

In  life  unlcnown,  forgot  in  death.    Sfectatob. 


Inatant,  from  ato  to  stand,  signifies  the  point  of 
time  that  stands  over  us,  or  as  it  were  over  our  heads ; 


COEVAL,  COTEMPORARY. 

Coeval,  firom  the  Latin  {eeum  an  age,  agnifies  of 
die  same  age;  cotemportary,  horn  tmnpua,  dignifies 
of  the  same  time. 

An  age  is  a  specifically  long  qwce  of  time ;  a  time 
is  indefinite ;  hence  the  appucation  of  the  terms  to 
things  in  the  first  case,  and  to  posons  in  the  second  c 
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tbe  dispersion  c^  mankind  and  the  confusion  of  lan- 
guages were  coeval  with  the  building  of  the  tower  of 
Babel ;  '  The  passion  of  fear  seems  coeval  with  our 
nature.^  Cumbebland.  Addison  was  cotemporary 
with  Swift  and  Pope ;  <  If  the  elder  Orpheus  was  the 
disciple  of  Linus,  he  must  have  been  of  too  early  an 
age  to  have  been  cotemporary  with  Hercules;  for 
Chpheus  is  placed  eleven  ages  before  the  siege  of 

Troy.''   CUHBESLAND. 


DAILY,  DIURNAL. 


Daily,  firom  day  and  like,  signifies  after  the  man., 
ner  or  in  the  time  of  the  day ;  diternal,  from  dies, 
day,  signifies  belonging  to  the  day. 

Daily  is  the  colloquial  term,  which  is  applicable  to 
whatever  passes  in  the  day  time ;  diurnal  is  the  scien- 
tific term,  which  applies  to  what  passes  within  or  be- 
longs to  the  astronomical  day :  the  physician  makes 
daily  visits  to  his  patients  ; 

All  creatures  else  forget  their  dailg  care, 
And  sleep,  the  common  gift  of  nature,  share. 

DavnEN. 

The  earth  has  a  diurnal  motion  on  its  own  axis  ; 

Half  yet  remains  unsung,  but  narrow  bound 
Within  the  visible  diurnal  sphere.      Milton. 


NIGHTLY,  NOCTURNAL. 

Nightly,  immediately  from  the  word  night,  and 
nocturnal,  from  now  mght,  signify  belonging  to  the 
night,  or  the  night  season ;  the  former  is  therefore 
more  familiar  than  the  latter :  we  speak  of  nightly  de- 
predations to  express  what  passes  every  night,  or 
nightly  disturbances,  nocturnal  dreams,  noctumcU 
visits; 

Yet  not  alone,  while  thou 

Visit'st  my  slumbers  nightly,  or  when  mom 

Purples  the  east    Milton. 

Or  save  the  sim  his  labour,  and  that  swift 
Nocturnal  and  diurnal  rhomb  suppos'd 
Invisible  else  above  all  stars,  the  wheel 
Of  day  and  night.    Milton. 


OFTEN,  FREQUENTLY. 

Often,  or  in  its  contracted  form  oft,  comes  in  all 
probability  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  lan- 
guages, from  the  Greek  i^^  again,  and  signifies  pro- 
perly repetition  of  action ;  frequently,  from  frequent 
crowded  or  numerous,  respects  a  plurality  or  number 
«f  objects. 

An  ignorant  man  often  uses  a  word  without  know- 
ing what  it  means ;  ignorant  people  frequently  mis- 
take the  meaning  of  tne  words  they  hear.  A  person 
goes  out  very  often  in  the  course  of  a  week ;  he  has 
frequently  six  or  seven  persons  to  visit  him  in  the 


course  of  that  time.  •  By  doing  a  thing  often  it  be- 
comes habitual ;  yre  frequently  meet  the  same  persons 
in  the  route  which  we  often  take ; 

Often  from  the  careless  bade 
Of  herds  and  flodu  a  thousand  tugging  bills 
Pluck  hair  and  wool.    Thomson. 

Here  frequent  at  the  visionary  hour. 

When  musing  midnight  reigns  or  silent  noon. 

Angelic  harps  are  in  full  concert  heard.    Thomson. 


OLD,  ANCIENT,  ANTIQUE,  ANTIQUATED, 
OLD-FASHIONED,  OBSOLETE. 

Old,  in  Grerman  alt.  Low  German  old,  &c.  comes 
from  the  Greek  e»Xo  j  of  yesterday ;  ancient,  in  French 
ancien,  and  antique,  antiquated,  all  come  from  the 
Latin  antiquua,  and  antea  before,  signifjring  in 
general  before  our  time ;  old-fashioned  signifies  after 
an  old  fashion ;  obsolete,  in  Latin  obsolettts,  participle 
of  obsoleo,  signifies  literdly  out  of  use. 

Old  respects  what  has  long  existed  and  still  exists ; 
ancient  what  existed  at  a  distant  period,  but  does  not 
necessarily  exist  at  present ;  a7itique,  that  which  has 
been  long  ancient,  and  of  which  there  remain  but 
faint  traces :  antiquated,  oldfashioned,  and  obsolete 
that  which  has  ceased  to  be  any  longer  used  or 
esteemed.  A  fashion  is  M  when  it  has  been  long  in 
use ;  '  The  Venetians  are  tenacious  of  old  laws  and 
customs  to  their  great  prejudice.'  Addison.  A  cus- 
tom is  aficierit  when  its  use  has  long  been  passed ; 

'But  sev'n  wise  men  the  ancient  world  did  know. 
We  scarce  know  sev'n  who  think  themselves  not  so. 

Dbnham. 

A  bust  or  statue  is  antique  which  is  the  work  of  the 
ancients,  or  made  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
works  of  art ; 

Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Under  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood, 
A  poor  sequester'd  stag. 
That  from  the  hunters  um  had  ta'en  a  hurt. 
Did  come  to  languish.    Shakspeahx. 

A  person  is  antiquated  whose  appearance  is  grown  out 
of  date ;  '  Whoever  thinks  it  necessary  to  regulate  his 
conversation  by  antiquated  rules,  will  be  rather  de- 
spised for  his  futility  than  caressed  for  his  politeness.' 
Johnson.  Manners  which  are  gone  quite  out  of 
fashion  are  old-fashioned ;  *  The  swords  in  the  ar- 
senal of  Venice  are  old-fashioned  and  unwieldy.'  Ad- 
dison. A  word  or  custom  is  obsolete  which  is  grown 
out  of  use ;  '  Obsolete  words  may  be  laudably  revived, 
when  they  are  more  soimding  or  more  significant  than 
those  in  practice.'  Dbyden. 

The  old  is  opposed  to  the  new :,  some  things  are  the 
worse  for  being  old;  other  things  are  the  better. 
Ancient  and  antiqtte  are  opposed  to  modem :  all 
things  are  valued  the  more  for  being  ancient  or  an- 
tique; hence  we  esteem  the  writings  of  the  ancients 
above  those  of  the   modems.      Tiae  antiquated  is 


Vide  Tnuler: 


"  Often,  frequently.' 
2q 
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opposed  to  the  customary  and  established ;  it  is  that 
which  we  cannot  like,  because  we  cannot  esteem  it : 
the  old-fashioned  is  opposed  to  the  fashionable :  there 
is  much  in  the  old-fashumed  to  like  and  esteem ;  there 
is  much  that  is  ridiculous  in  the  fSiishionable :  the  obao- 
lete  is  opposed  to  the  current ;  the  obsolete  may  be 
good ;  the  current  may  be  vulgar  and  mean. 


FRESH,  NEW,  NOVEL,  RECENT, 
MODERN. 

Adelung  supposes  the  German  word  frisch  to  be 
derived  from  frieren  to  freeze,  as  the  idea  of  coolness 
is  prevalent  in  its  appUcation  to  the  air ;  it  is  therefore 
figuratively  applied  to  that  which  is  in  its  first  pure 
and  best  state ;  new,  in  German  neu,  comes  from  the 
Latin  nanus,  and  the  Greek  no; ;  recent,  in  Latin 
recens,  is  supposed  to  come  from  re  and  candeo  to 
whiten  or  give  a  fair  color  to,  because  what  is  neto 
looks  so  much  fairer  than  what  is  old. 

The  fresh  is  properly  opposed  to  the  stale,  as  the 
new  is  to  the  old :  thejreshntia  undergone  no  change; 
the  new  has  not  been  long  in  being.  Meat,  beer, 
and  provisions  in  general,  are  said  to  be  fresh ;  so 
likewise  a  person  is  said  to  he  fresh  who  is  in  his  full 
vigor; 

Lo !  great  MaeM  rushes  to  the  fight. 

Sprung  from  a  god,  and  more  than  mortal  bold ; 

Kefreth  in  youth,  and  I  in  arms  grown  old.    Pope. 

That  which  is  substantial  and  durable,  as  houses, 
clothes,  books,  or  in  the  moral  sense  pleasures,  &c. 
are  said  to  be  new  ; 

Seasons  but  change  new  pleasures  to  produce. 
And  elements  contend  to  serve  our  use.    Jbnyms. 

Novel  is  to  new  as  the  spedes  to  the  genus :  every 
thing  novel  is  new ;  but  all  that  is  new  is  not  novel  : 
what  is  novel  is  mostly  strange  and  imexpected ;  but 
what  is  new  is  usual  and  expected :  the  freezing  of  the 
river  Thames  is  a  novelty ;  the  firost  in  every  winter  is 
something  new  when  it  first  comes :  that  is  a  novel 
sight  which  was  either  never  seen  before,  or  seen  but 
sddom ;  that  is  a  new  sight  which  is  seen  for  the  first 
,time:  the  entrance  of  the  French  king  into  the 
British  capital  was  a  sight  as  novel  as  it  was  interest- 
ing ;  '  We  are  natunilly  delighted  with  novelty.'' 
JoHNsoK.  The  entrance  of  a  king  into  the  capital  of 
France  was  a  new  sight,  after  the  revolution  which 
had  so  long  existed ; 

'Tis  on  some  evening,  sunny,  grateful,  mild. 
When  nought  but  balm  is  beaming  through  the  woods, 
With  yellow  lustre  bririit,  that  the  new  tribes 
Visit  the  spacious  heavns.'    Trokson. 

Recent  is  taken  only  in  the  improper  application ; 
the  other  two  admit  of  both  applications  in  this  case: 
the/re«A  is  said  in  relation  to  what  has  lately  pre- 
ceded ;  new  is  said  in  relation  to  what  has  not  long 


subnsted ;  reixnt  is  used  for  what  has  just  passed  in 
distinction  from  that  which  has  long  gone  by.  A 
person  is  said  to  give  fresh  cause  of  oirence  who  haa 
already  offended ; 

That  love  which  first  was  set,  will  first  decay ; 
Mine  of  a,freiher  date  will  longer  stay.    Dhyden. 

A  thing  receives  a  new  name  in  lieu  of  the  one  which 
it  has  long  had ;  '  Do  not  all  men  complain  how  little 
we  know,  and  how  much  is  still  unknown  ?  And  can 
we  ever  know  more,  unless  something  new  be  disc9- 
vered?''  Subnet.  A  recent  transaction  excites  an 
interest  which  cannot  be  excited  by  one  of  earlier  date; 
♦  The  courage  of  the  Parliament  was  increased  by  two 
recent  events  which  had  happened  in  their  favour.^ 
Hume.  Fresh  intelligence  arrives  every  day ;  it 
quickly  succeeds  the  events :  that  intelligence  which 
is  recent  to  a  person  at  a  distance  is  already  old  to 
one  who  b  on  the  spot.  Fresh  circumstances  con- 
tinually arise  to  confirm  reports ;  new  chances  con- 
tinually take  place  to  supersede  the  things  that  were 
established. 

New  is  said  of  every  thing  which  has  not  before 
existed,  or  not  in  the  same  rorm  as  before ;  modem, 
from  the  low  Latin  modemus,  changed  as  is  supposed 
from  hodiemus  belonging  to  the  day,  is  said  of  that 
which  is  new  or  springs  up  in  the  present  day  or  age. 
A  book  is  Tiew  which  has  never  been  used ;  it  is  modern 
if  it  has  never  been  published  before ;  so  in  like  man- 
ner principles  are  new  which  have  not  been  broached 
before ;  but  they  are  modem  inasmuch  as  they  are 
first  offered  m  tne  day  in .  which  we  live ;  *  Some  of 
the  ancient  and  likewise  divers  of  the  modem  writers, 
that  have  laboured  in  natural  magic,  have  noted  a 
sympathy  between  the  sun  and  certam  herbs.^  Bacon. 


TO  REVIVE,  REFRESH,  RENOVATE, 
RENEW. 

Revive,  from  the  Latin  vivo  to  live,  signifies  to 
bring  to  life  agiun ;  to  refresh,  to  make  fresh  again ; 
to  renew  and  renovate,  to  make  new  again.  The 
restoration  of  things  to  their  primitive  state  is  the 
common  idea  included  in  these  terms ;  the  difference 
consists  in  their  application.  Revive,  refresh,  and 
renovate,  are  apphed  to  animal  bodies;  revive  ex- 
pressing the  return  of  motion  and  spirits  to  one  who 
was  for  the  time  lifeless ;  refresh  expressing  the  re- 
turn of  vigor  to  one  in  whom  it  has  been  diminished ; 
the  air  revives  one  who  is  faint;  a  cool  breeze  re- 
freshes one  who  flags  from  the  heat.  Revive  and  re- 
fresh respect  only  the  temporary  state  of  the  body ; 
renovate  respects  its  permanent  state,  that  is,  the 
health  of  the  body :  one  is  revived  and  refreshed  after 
a  partial  exhaustion ;  one^s  health  is  renovated  after 
having  been  considerably  impaired. 

Revive  is  applied  likewise  in  the  moral  sense; 
'  Herod^s  rage  being  quenched  by  the  blood  of  Ma- 
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riamne,  his  love  to  her  Again  revived.''  Prideaux. 
Jte/reak  and  renovate  mostly  in  the  proper  sense ; 

Nor  less  thy  world,  Columbus!  drinks,  refrtth'd, 
The  lavish  moisture  of  the  melting  year.    Thomson. 

All  nature  feels  the  renovating  force 
Of  winter.    Thomson. 

Menew  only  in  the  moral  sense ; 

The  last  great  age,  foretold  by  sacred  rhymes, 
Benew$  its  finished  cotuse.    Thomson. 

A  discussion  is  said  to  be  revived,  at  a  report  to  be 
revived ,-  a  clamor  is  said  to  be  renewed,  or  entreaties 
to  be  renewed :  customs  are  revived  which  have  lain 
long  dormant,  and  as  it  were  dead ;  practices  are  re- 
newed that  have  ceased  for  a  time. 


FOREFATHERS,  PROGENITORS, 
ANCESTORS. 

Forefathers  signifies  our  fathers  before  us,  and 
includes  our  immediate  parents ;  progenitors,  from 
pro  and  gigno,  signifies  those  begotten  before  us,  ex- 
clusive of  our  immediate  parents;  ancestors,  con- 
tracted from  antecessors  or  tnose  going  before,  is  said 
of  those  from  whom  we  are  remotely  descended. 

Forefathers  is  a  partial  and  familiar  term  for  the 
preceding  branches  of  any  family ;  '  We  passed 
slightly  over  three  or  four  of  our  immediate  fore- 
fathers whom  we  knew  by  tradition.^  Addison.  Pro- 
genitors is  a  higher  term  in  the  same  sense,  applied 
to  families  of  distinction :  we  speak  of  the  forefathers 
of  a  peasant,  but  the  progenitors  of  a  nobleman ; 


Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  lud, 
The  TvAis  forefather »  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 


Gkay. 


'  Suppose  a  gentleman,  full  of  his  illustrious  family, 
should  see  the  whole  line  of  his  progenitors  pass  m 
review  before  him ;  with  how  many  varying  passions 
would  he  behold  shepherds,  solmers,  princes,  and 
beggars,  walk  in  the  procession  of  five  thousand 
years  ?'  Addison.  Forgathers  and  progenitors,  but 
particularly  the  latter,  are  said  mostly  of  individuals, 
and  respect  the  regular  line  of  succession  in  a  family ; 
ancestors  is  employed  collectively  as  well  as  indivi- 
dually and  regards  simply  the  order  of  succession  :  we 
may  speak  of  the  ancestors  of  a  nation  as  well  as  of 
any  particular  person ;  '  It  is  highly  laudable  to  pay 
respect  to  men  who  are  descended  from  worthy  ances- 
tors.'' Addison.  This  term  may  also  be  apphed  figu- 
ratively ; 

O  majestic  night ! 
Nature's  great  ance«<or/    YonNo. 


Senior  is  employed  not  only  in  r^rd  to  the 
extent  cf  age,  but  also  to  duration  either  in  office  or 
any  ^ven  situation ;  elder  is  employed  only  in  regard 
to  age :  an  officer  in  the  army  is  a  senior  by  virtue  of 
having  served  longer  than  another ;  a  boy  is  a  senior 
in  a  school  either  by  virtue  of  his  age,  his  standing  in 
the  school,  or  his  situation  in  the  class ;  f  Cratmus 
was  senior  in  age  to  both  his  competitors  Eupolis  and 
Aristophanes.'  Citmbekland.  When  age  alone  is  to 
be  expressed,  elder  is  more  suitable  than  senior ;  Ae 
elder  children  or  the  elder  branches  of  a  family  are 
clearly  understood  to  include  those  who  have  priority 
of  age. 

Senior  and  elder  are  both  employed  as  substantives ; 
older  only  as  an  adjective :  hence  we  speak  of  the 
seniors  in  a  school,  or  the  elders  in  an  assembly ;  but 
an  older  inhabitant,  an  older  family ; 

The  Spartans  to  their  highest  magistrate 
The  name  of  elder  did  appropriate.    Den  ham. 

Since  oft 
Man  must  compute  that  age  he  cannot  feel. 
He  scarce  believes  he's  older  for  his  years.    Yodno. 

Elder  has  only  a  partial  use ;  older  is  employed  in 
general  cases :  in  speaking  of  children  in  the  same 
family  we  may  say,  the  el^  son  is  heir  to  the  estate ; 
he  is  older  than  lus  brother  by  ten  years. 


ELDERLY,  AGED,  OLD. 

These  three  words  rise  by  gradation  in  their  sense  ; 
aged  denotes  a  greater  degree  of  age  than  elderly ; 
and  old  still  more  than  either. 

The  elderly  man  has  passed  the  meridian  of  life ; 
*  I  have  a  race  of  orderly,  elderly,  persons  of  both 
sexes,  at  my  command.'  Swift.  The  aged  man  is 
fast  approaching  the  term  of  human  existence  ; 


A  godlike  race  of  heroes  once  I  knew, 
Such  as  no  more  these  aged  eyes  shall  view. 


Pope. 


The  old  man  has  already  reached  this  term,  or  has 
exceeded  it ; 

The  field  of  combat  fills  the  young  and  bold. 
The  solemn  council  best  becomes  the  old.    Pope. 

In  conformity,  however,  to  the  vulgar  prepossession 
against  age  and  its  concomitant  infirmities,  the  term 
elderly  or  aged  is  always  more  respectfid  than  old, 
which  latter  word  is  often  used  by  way  of  reproach, 
and  can  seldom  be  used  free  from  such  an  association, 
imless  qualified  by  an  epithet  of  praise  as  good  or 
venerable. 


SENIOR,  ELDER,  OLDER. 

These  are  all  comparatives  expressive  of  the  same 
quality,  and  difPer  therefore  less  m  sense  thtea  in  ap- 
plication. 


FORMERLY,    IN    TIMES    PAST,   OR   OLD 


TIMES,   DAYS  OF  YORE, 
OR  ANCIENT  TIMES. 


ANCIENTLY, 


Formerly  supposes  a  less  remote  period  than  in 
times  past ;  and  that  less  remote  than  in  days  of  yore 
2q2 
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and  andentlff.  The  two  first  may  be  and  of  vhat 
happens  withm  the  age  of  man ;  the  Ust  two  are  ex- 
tended to  many  generations  and  ages.  Any  individual 
may  tise  the  word  formerly  with  r^^ard  to  himself: 
thus  we  enjoyed  our  health  better /ormer^  than  now ; 
*  Men  were  formerly  disputed  out  of  their  doubts/ 
AoDisoN.  An  old  man  may  speak  of  times  past,  as 
when  he  says  he  does  not  enjoy  himself  as  he  did  in 
times  past.  Old  times,  days  of  yore,  and  anciently, 
are  more  applicable  to  nations  than  to  individuals ; 
and  all  these  express  different  degrees  of  remoteness. 
As  to  our  present  period,  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
may  be  called  <dd  times  ,- 

In  timet  of  old,  when  time  was  young. 

And  poets  their  own  verses  sung, 

A  verse  could  draw  a  stone  or  beam.    Swift. 

The  days  of  Alfred,  and  still  later,  the  days  of  yore ; 

Thus  Edgar  proud,  in  dat/t  of  yore. 

Held  monarchs  labouring  at  the  oar.    Swift. 

The  earliest  period  in  which  Britain  is  mentioned  may 
be  called  ancient  times  ; 

In  ancient  times  the  sacred  plough  emjiloy'd 

The  kings  and  awful  fathers  of  mankmd.    Tbokson. 


GENERATION,  AGE. 


Generation  is  said  of  the  persons  who  live  during 
any  particular  period ;  and  age  is  said  of  the  period 
itself; 

Those  who  are  bom  at  the  same  time  constitute  the 
generation ;  that  period  of  rime  which  comprehends 
the  age  of  man  is  the  age :  there  may  therefore  be 
many  generations  spring  up  in  the  course  of  an  age ; 
a  firesh  generation  is  sprin^ng  up  every  day,  wmch 
in  the  course  of  an  age  pass  away,  and  are  succeeded 
by  fresh  generations. 

We  consider  man  in  his  generation  as  to  the  part 
which  he  has  to  perform ;  '  I  often  lamented  that  I 
was  not  one  of  that  happy  generation  who  demolished 
the  convents.''  Johnson.  We  consider  the  age  in 
which  we  live  as  to  the  manners  of  men  and  the  events 
of  nations ;  <  Throughout  every  age,  God  hath 
pointed  his  peculiar  displeasure  against  the  confidence 
of  presumption,  and  the  arrogance  of  prosperity.' 
Blais. 

LAST,  LATEST,  FINAL,  ULTIMATE. 

Last  and  latest,  both  &om  late,  in  German  letxe, 
come  from  the  Greek  >2icrios  and  Xtiiro  to  leave,  signi- 
fying IdEt  or  remaining;  j^nal,  v.  Final;  ultimate 
comes  from  ultimus  the  last. 

La^t  and  tUtimate  respect  the  order  of  succession : 
latest  respects  the  order  of  time ;  final  respects  the 
completion  of  an  object.  What  is  last  or  ultimate 
is  succeeded  by  nothing  else :  what  is  latest  is  not  suc- 
ceeded by  any  great  mterval  of  time ;  what  is  final 
requires  to  be  succeeded  by  nothing  else.     The  fast  is 


opposed  to  the  first;  the  ultimate  is  distinguished 
from  that  which  might  follow ;  the  latest  is  opposed 
to  the  earliest ;  the  final  is  opposed  to  the  mtro- 
ductory  or  beginning.  A  person  s  Uist  words  are  those 
by  which  one  is  guided ;  '  The  supreme  Author  of 
our  being  has  so  formed  die  soul  of  man  that  nothing 
but  himself  can  be  its  last,  adequate,  and  proper  hap- 
piness.^ Addison.  A  man''s  ultimate  object  is  distin- 
guished from  that  more  remote  one  which  may  possibly 
be  in  his  mind ;  '  The  ultimate  end  of  man  is  the  en- 
joyment of  God,  beyond  which  he  cannot  form  a  wish.' 
Grove.  A  conscientious  man  remains  firm  to  his 
principles  to  his  latest  breath ;  <  A  pleasant  comedy 
which  paints  the  manners  of  the  age  is  a  durable  work, 
and  is  transmitted  to  the  latest  posterity.'  Hume. 
The  ^ncU  determination  of  difficult  matters  requires 
caution ;  <  Final  causes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to  our 
observation,  as  there  are  often  a  greater  variety  that 
belong  to  the  same  effect.'  Addison.  Jealous  people 
strive  not  to  be  the  last  in  any  thing ;  the  latest  intel- 
ligence which  a  man  gets  of  nis  country  is  acceptable 
to  one  who  is  in  distant  quarters  of  the  globe ;  it  re- 
quires resolution  to  take  a  ^nal  leave  of  those  whom 
one  holds  near  and  dear. 


LASTLY,  AT  LAST,  AT  LENGTH. 

Lastly,  like  last  (v.  Last),  respects  the  order  of 
succession :  at  last  or  at  length  rerer  to  what  has  pre- 
ceded. When  a  sermon  is  divided  into  many  heads, 
the  term  lastly  comprehends  the  last  division.  When 
an  a£&ir  is  settled  after  much  difficulty  it  is  said  to  be 
at  last  settled ;  and  if  it  be  settled  aner  a  protracted 
continuance,  it  is  said  to  be  settled  at  length; 
'  Lastly,  opportunities  do  sometimes  offer  in  which  a 
man  may  wickedly  make  his  fortune  without  fear  of 
temporal  damage.  In  such  cases  what  restraint  do 
they  lie  under  who  have  no  regard  beyond  the  grave  ?' 
Blaie.  '  M  last  being  satisfied  they  had  nothing 
to  fear  they  brought  out  all  their  com  every  day? 
Addison.  <  A  neighbouring  king  had  made  war  upon 
this  female  republic  several  years  with  various  success, 
and  at  length  overthrew  them  in  a  very  great  battle.* 
Addison. 


ETERNAL,  ENDLESS,  EVERLASTING. 

The  eternal  is  set  above  time,  the  endless  lies 
within  time,  it  is  therefore  by  a  strong  figure  that  we 
apply  eternal  to  any  thing  sublunary ;  although  end- 
less may  with  propriety  be  applied  to  that  which  is 
heavenly.  That  is  properly  eternal  which  has  neither 
bej^nning  nor  end ;  that  is  endless  which  has  a  begin- 
ning, but  no  end.  God  is,  therefore,  an  eternal,  out 
not  an  endless  being ; 

Distance  immense  between  the  pow'rs  tliat  shine 
Above,  eternal,  deathless,  and  ^vine. 
And  mortal  man  !    Pope. 

There  is  an  eternal  state  of  happiness  or  misery. 
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which  swuts  all  men,  accoiding  to  their  deeds  in 
this  life ;  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  men  may  be  said  to 
be  endless  as  regards  this  life ; 

The  faithfol  Mydon,  as  he  tum'd  from  fight 
His  flying  coursers,  sunk  to  endUu  night    Pope. 

That  which  is  endless  has  no  cessation ;  that  which 
is  everlasting  has  neither  interruption  or  cessation. 
The  eruUess  may  be  said  of  existing  things ;  the  ever- 
lasting natural^  extends  itself  into  futurity :  hence 
we  speak  of  endless  disputes,  an  endless  warfare,  an 
everlasting  memorial,  an  everlasting  crown  of  glory ; 

Back  from  the  car  he  tumbles  to  the  ground. 
And  everUuting  shades  his  eyes  surround.    Po?e. 


REST,  REMAINDER,  REMNANT, 
RESIDUE, 

Rest  evidently  comes  from  the  Latin  resto,  which 
is  compounded  of  re  and  sto,  signifying  to  stand  or 
remun  back ;  remainder  literal^  signifies  what  re- 
nudns  after  the  first  part  is  gone ;  remnant  is  but  a 
variation  of  remainder ;  and  residue,  from  resideo, 
signifies  what  keeps  back  by  settling. 

All  these  terms  en>re8s  that  part  which  is  separated 
firom  the  other  and  left  distinct :  rest  is  the  most 
general,  both  in'  sense  and  application;  the  others 
have  a  more  specific  meaning  and  use :  the  rest  may 
be  either  that  which  is  left  oehind  by  itself  or  that 
which  is  set  apart  as  a  distinct  portion :  the  remainder, 
remnant,  and  residue,  are  the  quantities  which  re- 
main when  the  other  parts  are  gone.  The  rest  is  said 
of  any  part  indefinitely  without  regard  to  what  has 
been  taken  or  is  gone ; 

A  last  farewell ! 

For  since  a  last  must  come,  the  rest  are  vain. 

Like  gasps  in  death  which  but  prolong  our  pain. 

But  the  remainder  commonly  regards  the  part  which 
has  been  left  after  a  part  has  been  taken ;  '  If  he  to 
whom  ten  talents  have  been  committed,  has  squandered 
away  five,  he  is  concerned  to  make  a  double  improve- 
ment of  the  remainder.''  Rogers.  A  person  may  be 
said  to  sell  some  and^ve  away  the  rest:  when  a  num- 
ber of  hear^  persons  sit  down  to  a  meal,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  provisions,  after  aU  have  been  satisfied, 
will  not  be  considerable.  Rest  is  applied  either  to 
persons  or  things ;  remainder  only  to  things :  some 
were  of  that  opinion,  but  the  rest  did  not  agree  to  it : 
the  remainder  of  the  paper  was  not  worth  preserving. 
Remnant,  ftom  remanens  in  Latin,  is  a  species  of 
remainder,  applicable  in  the  proper  sense  only  to  cloth 
or  whatever  remains  imsold  out  of  whole  pieces :  as  a 
remnant  of  cotton,  linen,  and  the  like ;  out  it  may 
be  taken  figuratively.  Residue  is  another  species  of 
remainder,  employed  in  less  familiar  matters;  the 
remainder  is  apphed  to  that  which  remains  after  a 
consumption  or  removal  has  taken  place :  the  residtie 
is  applied  to  that  which  remains  after  a  diviaon  has 


taken  place :  hence  we  speak  of  the  remainder  of  the 
com,  the  remainder  of  the  books,  and  the  like :  but 
the  residtte  of  the  property,  the  residtte  of  the  effects, 
and  the  like.  The  remainder,  remnant,  and  residue 
may  all  be  applied  either  to  moral  or  less  familiar  ob- 
jects with  a  similar  distinction ;  *  Whatever  you  take 
from  amusements  or  indolence  will  be  repaid  you  an 
hundred  fold  for  all  the  remainder  of  your  days.'' 
Eabl  of  Chatham. 

For  this,  far  distant  from  the  Latian  coast. 

She  drove  the  remnant  of  the  Trojan  host    Dbydbn. 

The  rising  deluge  is  not  8to]>p'd  with  dams. 
But  wisely  managed,  its  divided  strength 
Is  sluiced  in  ciiannels,  and  securely  drained ; 
And  while  its  force  is  spent,  and  unsupply'd. 
The  residue  with  mounds  may  be  restrain  d. 

SHAKS?EAaE. 


TO  SUBSIDE,  ABATE,  INTERMIT. 

A  settlement  after  a^tation  is  the  peculiar  meaning 
of  subside,  from  the  Latin  stA  and  sedeo,  signifying 
to  settle  to  the  bottom.  That  which  has  been  put 
into  commotion  subsides ,-  heavy  particles  subside  in  a 
fluid  that  is  at  rest,  and  tumults  are  said  to  subside ; 
*  It  was  not  long  before  this  joy  subsided  in  the  re- 
membrance of  that  dignity  ftom  which  I  had  fallen.^ 
Hawkeswokth.  a  dmiinution  of  strength  charac- 
terizes the  meaning  of  abate,  which,  from  the  French 
abattre,  signifies  to  come  down  in  quantity :  that  which 
has  been  high  in  action  may  abate ;  the  rain  abates 
after  it  has  been  heavy ;  and  a  man''8  anger  abates ; 

But  first  to  heav'n  thy  due  devotions  pay. 
And  annual  gifts  on  Ceres'  altar  lay. 
When  winter's  rage  abates.    Dbydbn. 

Alternate  acdon  and  rest  is  implied  in  the  word  inter- 
mit, from  the  Latin  inter  between,  and  mitto  to  put, 
signifying  to  leave  a  space  or  interval  of  rest  between 
labor  or  action ;  '  Certain  Indians,  when  a  horse  is 
running  in  his  full  career,  leap  down,  gather  any  thing 
from  the  ground,  and  immediately  leap  up  again,  the 
horse  not  intermitting  his  course.'  Wilkims. 


TO  FOLLOW,  SUCCEED,  ENSUE. 

Follow  comes  probably  through  the  medium  of  the 
northern  languages  from  the  Greek  iXxo;  a  trace  or 
sAxo)  to  draw  ;  succeed,  in  Latin  succedo,  compounded 
of  sub  and  cedo  to  waUc  after ;  ensue,  in  French  en- 
suivre,  Latin  insequor,  sigiufies  to  follow  close  upon 
the  back  or  at  the  heels. 

Follow  and  succeed  are  said  of  persons  and  things ; 
ensue  of  things  only :  follow  denotes  the  going  m 
order,  in  a  trace  or  line ;  succeed  denotes  the  going  or 
being  in  the  same  place  immediately  after  another: 
many  persons  may  follow  each  other  at  the  same  time ; 
but  only  one  individual  properly  succeeds  another. 
Follow  IS  taken  literally  for  the  motion  of  one  physical 
body  in  relation  to  another ;  succeed  is  taken  in  the 
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moral  sense  for  tftking  the  situadon  or  ofBce  of  an- 
other :  people /o/ft>i0  each  other  in  a  procession,  or  one 
follows  another  to  the  grave ;  a  km?  succeeds  to  a 
throne,  or  a  son  siicce&is  to  the  inheritance  of  his 
father. 

To  follow  in  relation  to  things  is  said  either  simply 
of  the  order  in  which  they  go,  or  of  such  as  go  according 
to  a  connexion  between  them ;  to  succeed  implies  sim- 
ply to  take  the  place  after  another ;  to  erisue  is  to  fol- 
low by  a  necessary  connexion :  people  who  die  quickly 
one  after  the  other  are  said  to  follow  each  other  to  the 
grave ;  a  youth  of  debauchery  is  followed  by  a  diseased 
old  age ;  '  If  a  man  of  a  good  genius  for  fable  were 
to  represent  the  nature  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  that 
way  of  writing,  he  would  probably  join  them  together 
after  such  a  manner  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
one  to  come  into  any  place  without  being  followed  by 
the  other."  Addison.  As  in  a  natural  tempest  one 
wave  of  the  8e&  follows  another  in  rapid  succession,  so 
in  the  moral  tempest  of  political  revolutions  one  mad 
convulsion  is  quickly  succeeded  by  another ; 

Ulysses  hastens  with  a  trembling  heart, 
Before  him  steps,  and  bending  draws  the  dart : 
Forth  flows  the  blood ;  an  eager  pang  succeed*, 
Tydides  mounts,  and  to  the  navy  speeds.    Pope. 

Nothing  can  ensue  from  popular  commotions  but 
bloodshed  and  misery ; 

Nor  deem  this  day,  this  battle,  all  you  lose  ; 
A  day  more  black,  a  fate  more  vile  ensues : 
Impetuous  Hector  thunders  at  the  wall. 
The  hour,  the  spot,  to  conquer,  or  to  fall.    Pops. 

Follow  is  used  in  abstract  propositions :  ensue  is  used 
in  specific  cases :  sin  and  misery  follow  each  other  as 
cause  and  effect;  quarrels  too  often  ensue  from  the 
conversations  of  violent  men  who  differ  either  in  re- 
ligion or  politics. 


TO  FOLLOW,  PURSUE. 

The  idea  of  going  after  any  thing  in  order  to  reach 
or  obtain  it  is  common  to  these  terms,  but  imder  dif- 
ferent circumstances :  one  follows  (v.  To  follow)  a 
person  mostly  with  a  fnendly  intention ;  one  pursues 
(v.  To  continue)  with  a  hostile  intention:  a  person 
follows  his  fellow  traveller  whom  he  wishes  to  overtake; 

"  Now,  now,"  said  he,  "  my  son,  no  more  delay, 
I  yield,  I  follow  where  Heav'n  shows  the  way." 

Dbysen. 

The  ofRcers  of  justice  pursue  the  criminal  whom  they 
wish  to  apprehend ; 

The  same  Rutilians  who  with  arms  pursue 

The  Trojan  race  are  equal  foes  to  you.    Dhtobk. 

So  likewise  the  huntsmen  and  hunters  follow  the  dogs 


in  the  chase ;  the  dojp  pursue  the  hare.  In  applica- 
tion to  things, /o/^oto  is  taken  more  in  the  passive,  and 
pursue  more  in  the  active  sense :  a  man  follows  the 
plan  of  another,  and  pursues  his  own  plan ;  he  fol- 
lows his  inclinations,  and  pursues  an  object ;  '  The 
felicity  is  when  any  one  is  so  happy  as  to  find  out  and 
foUow  what  is  the  proper  bent  of  nis  genius."  Steele. 

Look  round  the  habitual  world,  how  few 
Know  their  own  good,  or  knowing  it  pursue. 

Dbyden. 


HUNT,  CHACE. 


The  leading  idea  in  the  word  kunt  is  that  of  search- 
ing after ;  the  leading  idea  in  the  word  chace  is  that  of 
dnving  away,  or  before  one.  In  the  strict  sense,  the 
hunt  IS  made  for  objects  not  within  sight ;  the  chace 
is  made  after  such  objects  only  as  are  within  sight :  we 
may  hunt,  therefore,  without  chasing ;  we  may  chase 
without  hunting :  a  person  hunts  after,  but  does  not 
chase  that  which  is  lost :  a  boy  chases,  rather  than 
hunts,  a  butterfly ; 

Come  hither,  boy !  we'll  hunt  to-day 

The  bookworm,  ravening  beast  of  prey.    PAaNBLL. 

Greatness  of  mind  and  fortune  too 
Th'  Olympic  trophies  show  ; 
Both  their  several  parts  must  do 
In  the  noble  chace  of  £ame.    Cowlet. 

When  applied  to  field  sports,  the  hunt  commences  as 
soon  as  the  himtsman  begins  to  look  for  the  game ;  the 
chace  commences  as  soon  as  it  is  found:  on  this 
ground,  perhaps,  it  is,  that  hunt  is  used  in  familiar 
discourse,  to  designate  the  specific  act  of  taking  this 
amusement ;  and  chace  is  used  only  in  particular  cases 
where  the  peculiar  idea  is  to  be  expressed :  a  fox  hunt, 
or  a  stag  hunt,  is  said  to  take  place  on  a  particular 
day ;  or  that  there  has  been  no  hunting  this  season, 
or  that  the  hunt  has  been  very  bad :  but  we  speak,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  pleasures  of  the  chace ,-  or  say 
that  the  chace  lasted  very  long ;  the  animal  gave  a 
long  chace. 


FOREST,  CHACE,  PARK, 

*  Are  all  habitations  for  animals  of  veneiy :  but  the 
forest  is  of  the  first  magnitude  and  importance,  it 
being  a  franchise  and  the  property  of  the  king ;  the 
chace  and  park  may  be  either  public  or  private  pro- 
perty. The  forest  is  so  formed  of  wood,  and  covers 
such  an  extent  of  ground,  that  it  may  be  the  haunt  of 
wild  beasts ;  of  this  description  are  the  forests  in 
Germany :  the  chace  is  an  indefinite  and  open  space 
that  is  allotted  expressly  for  the  chace  of  particular 
animals,  such  as  deer ;  the  park  is  an  inclosed  ^Mce 
that  serves  for  the  preservation  of  domestic  animals. 


•  Vide  Trusler  s  «  Forest,  chace,  park." 
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SUCCESSION,  SERIES,  ORDER. 

Succession  signifies  the  act  or  state  of  sttcceeding 
(o.  To  follow) ;  series,  v.  Series ;  ordery  v.  To 
place. 

Succession  (v.  To  follow)  is  a  matter  of  necessity 
or  casualty :  things  succeed  each  other,  or  they  are 
taken  in  succession  either  arbitrarily  or  by  design: 
the  series  (v.  Series)  is  a  connected  succession ;  the 
order  is  the  ordered  or  arranged  succession.  We 
observe  the  succession  of  events  as  a  matter  of  cu- 
riosity ;  *  We  can  conceive  of  time  only  by  the  «mc- 
cession  of  ideas  one  to  another.^  Hawkeswobth. 
We  trace  the  series  of  events  as  a  matter  of  intelli- 
gence ;  '  A  number  of  distinct  fables  may  contain  all 
me  topics  of  moral  instruction ;  yet  each  must  be  re- 
membered by  a  distinct  effort  of  the  mind,  and  will 
not  recur  in  a  series,  because  they  have  no  connection 
with  each  other.'  Hawkeswoetb.  We  follow  the 
order  which  the  historian  has  pursued  as  a  matter  of 
judgement ;  '  In  all  verse,  however  familiar  and  easy, 
the  words  are  necessarily  thrown  out  of  the  order  va 
which  they  are  commonly  used.'  Hawkeswobth. 
The  succession  may  be  slow  or  quick ;  the  series  may 
be  long  or  short ;  the  order  may  be  correct  or  incor- 
rect The  present  age  has  afforded  a  quick  succession 
of  events,  and  presented  us  with  a  series  of  atrocious 
attempts  to  disturb  the  peace  of  society  under  the 
name  of  liberty.  The  historian  of  these  times  needs 
only  pursue  the  order  which  the  events  themselves 
point  out.  

SUCCESSIVE,  ALTERNATE. 

What  is  successive  follows  directly ;  what  is  alter- 
nate follows  indirectly.  A  minister  preaches  succes- 
sively who  preaches  every  Sunday  uninterruptedly  at 
the  same  hour;  but  he  preaches  alternately  if  he 
raeaches  on  one  Sunday  in  the  morning,  and  the  other 
Sunday  in  the  afternoon  at  the  same  place.  The  suc- 
cessive may  be  accidental  or  intentional ;  the  alternate 
u  mostly  intentional :  it  may  rain  for  three  successive 
days,  or  a  fair  may  be  held  for  three  successive  days ; 
'  Think  of  a  himdred  solitary  streams  peacefully 
gUding  between  amazing  cliffs  on  one  side  and  rich 
meadows  on  the  other,  gradually  swelling  into  noble 
rivers,  successively  losing  themselves  in  each  other, 
and  all  at  length  terminating  in  the  harbour  of  Ply- 
mouth.' Gibbon.  Trees  are  placed  sometimes  in  al- 
temate  order,  when  every  otner  tree  is  of  the  same 
size  and  kind ;  '  Suffer  me  to  point  out  one  great  es- 
sential towards  acquiring  facility  in  composition  ;  viz. 
the  wridng  alternately  in  different  measures.'  Sewaad. 


NATURALLY,  IN  COURSE,  CONSE- 
QUENTLY, OF  COURSE. 

The  connexion  between  events,  actions,  and  things, 
is  expressed  by  aU  these  terms.  Naturally  ogMes 
according  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  applies  diere- 


fore  to  the  connexion  which  subsists  between  events 
according  to  the  original  constitution  or  inherent  pro- 
perties of  things :  in  course  signifies  in  the  course  of 
things,  that  is,  in  the  regular  order  that  things  ought 
to  follow:  consequently  signifies  by  a  consequence, 
that  is,  by  a  necessary  law  of  dependance,  which  makes 
one  tlui^  foUow  another :  of  course  signifies  on  ac- 
count of  the  course  which  things  most  commonly  or 
even  necessarily  take.  Whatever  happens  naturally, 
happens  as  we  expect  it ;  whatever  happens  in  cowrsey 
happens  as  we  approve  of  it ;  whatever  follows  conse- 
quentiy,  follows  as  we  judge  it  right ;  whatever  follows 
of  course,  follows  as  we  see  it  necessarily.  Children 
naturally  imitate  their  parents :  people  naturally  fall 
into  the  habits  of  those  they  associate  with:  both  these 
circumstances  result  from  ue  nature  of  things  :  who- 
ever is  made  a  peer  of  the  realm,  takes  his  seat  in  the 
upper  house  in  course ;  he  requires  no  other  qualifica- 
tion to  entitle  him  to  this  pnvilege,  he  goes  thither 
according  to  the  establishea  course  of  things ;  conse- 
quently, as  a  peer,  he  is  admitted  without  auestion ; 
this  is  a  decision  of  the  judgement  by  wnich  the 
question  is  at  once  determined :  of  course  none  are 
admitted  who  are  not  peers ;  this  flows  necessarily  out 
of  the  constituted  law  of  the  land. 

Nattvrally  and  in  course  describe  things  as  they 
are ;  consequently  and  of  course,  represent  them  as 
they  must  be ;  naturally  and  in  course  state  facts  or 
realities;  consequently  and  of  course,  state  the  in- 
ferences drawn  from  those  facts,  or  consequences  re- 
sulting from  them ;  a  mob  is  naturally  disposed  to 
riot,  and  consequently  it  is  dangerous  to  appeal  to  a 
mob  for  its  judgement ;  the  nobiUty  attend  at  court  in 
course,  that  is,  by  virtue  of  their  rank ;  soldiers  leave 
the  town  of  course  at  assize  or  election  times,  that  is, 
because  the  law  forbids  them  to  remain.  Naturally 
is  opposed  to  the  artificial  or  forced ;  in  course  is  op- 

Sosed  to  the  irregular :  naturally  excludes  the  idea  of 
esign  or  purpose ;  in  course  includes  the  idea  of 
arrangement  and  social  order :  the  former  is  applicable 
to  every  thing  that  has  an  independent  existence ;  the 
latter  is  applied  to  the  constituted  order  of  society :  the 
former  is,  therefore,  said  of  every  object,  animate  or 
inanimate,  havii^  natural  properties,  and  performing 
natural  operations ;  the  latter  only  of  persons  and 
their  establishment.  Plants  that  require  much  air 
naturally  thrive  most  in  an  open  coimtry ;  <  Effodsts 
are  generally  the  vain  and  shallow  part  of  maiudnd ; 
people  being  naturally  full  of  themselves  when  they 
nave  nothing  else  in  them.'  Addison.  Members  of  a 
society,  who  do  not  forfeit  their  tide  by  the  breach  of 
any  rule  or  law,  are  re-admitted  in  course,  after  ever 
so  long  an  absence ;  <  Our  Lord  foresaw,  that  all  the 
Mosaic  orders  would  cease  in  course  upon  his  death.' 
Bevebidoe. 

Consequently  is  either  a  speculative  or  a  practical 
inference ;  of  course  is  always  practical.  We  know 
that  all  men  must  die,  and  consequently  we  expect  to 
diare  the  common  lot  of  humanity  :  we  see  that  oiur 
friends  are  particularly  engaged  at  a  certun  time ; 
consequently  we  do  not  interrupt  them  by  calling 
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upon  them ;  <  The  forty-seventh  propoeition  of  the 
first  book  of  Euclid,  is  the  foundation  of  trigonometry, 
and  consequently  of  navigation.'  Babtlett.  When 
a  man  does  not  fulfil  his  eng^ments,  he  cannot  of 
course  expect  to  be  rewarded,  as  u  he  had  done  his  duty ; 
*  What  do  trust  and  confidence  signify  in  a  matter  of 
course  and  formality  f  Stillingfleet.  In  course  ap- 
plies to  what  one  does  or  may  do ;  of  course  applies  to 
what  one  must  do  or  leave  undone.  Children  take 
possession  of  their  patrimony  in  course  at  the  death  of 
xheit  parents :  whUe  the  parents  are  living,  children  of 
course  derive  support  or  assistance  from  mem. 


SUBSEQUENT,  CONSEQUENT, 
POSTERIOR. 

Subsequent,  in  Latin  subsequeTis,  from  sub  and 
sequor,  signifies  following  next  in  order ;  consequent, 
in  Latin  consequens,  from  con  and  sequor,  i.  e.  foIlowT 
ing  in  connexion;  posterior,  from  postea  afterwards, 
signifies  literally  that  which  is  after. 

These  terms  are  all  applied  to  events  as  they  follow 
one  another,  but  subsequent  and  consequent  respect 
the  order  of  events.  Subsequent  simply  denotes  this 
order  without  any  collateral  idea :  one  event  is  said  to 
be  subsequent  to  another  at  any  given  time ;  *  This 
article  is  introduced  as  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of 
Munster,  made  about  1648,  when  England  was  in  the 
utmost  confusion.'  Swift.  Consequent  denotes  the 
connection  between  two  events,  one  of  which  follows 
the  other  as  the  efiect  of  a  cause ;  *  This  satisfaction 
or  dissatisfaction,  consequent  upon  a  man's  acting 
suitably  or  unsuitably  to  conscience,  is  a  principle  not 
easily  to  be  worn  out.'  South.  Posterior  respects  the 
time  of  events ;  Hesiod  vaa  posterior  to  Homer :  and 
also  the  place  of  things ;  '  Where  the  anterior  body 
giveth  way  as  fast  as  the  posterior  cometh  on,  it 
maketh  no  noise,  be  the  motion  never  so  great' 
Bacon.  

ANTECEDENT,  PRECEDING,  FORE- 
GOING, PREVIOUS,  ANTERIOR, 
PRIOR,  FORMER. 

Antecedent,  in  Latin  antecedens,  that  is,  ante  and 
cedens  going  before ;  preceding,  in  Latin  prcecedens 
going  before ;  foregoing,  literally  going  before ;  pre- 
vious, in  Latin  prcevius,  that  is,  prce  and  via  making 
8  way  before ;  anterior,  the  comparative  of  the  Latin 
ante  brfore ;  prior,  in  Latin  prior,  comparative  of  pri- 
mus first ;  former,  in  English  the  comparative  of  first. 

Antecedent,  preceding,  foregoing,  previous,  are 
employed  for  what  goes  or  happens  before ;  anterior, 
prior,  former,  for  what  is,  or  exists  before. 

*  Antecedent  marks  priority  of  order,  place,  and 

Position,    with   this  peculiar    circumstance,    that    it 
enotes  the  relation  of  influence,  dependance  and  con- 
nexion established  between  two  objects  :  thus,  in  logic 


the  premises  are  called  the  antecedent,  and  the  conclu- 
sion the  consequent ;  in  theology  or  politics,  the  ante- 
cedent is  any  decree  or  resomtion  which  influences 
another  decree  or  action;  in  mathematics,  it  is  that 
term  from  which  any  induction  can  be  drawn  to  an- 
other; in  grammar,  the  antecedent  is  that  which 
requires  a  particular  re^men  from  its  consequent. 

Antecedent  and  preceding  both  denote  priority  of 
time,  or  the  order  of  events ;  but  the  former  in  a  more 
vague  and  indeterminate  maimer  than  the  latter.  A 
preceding  event  is  that  which  happens  immediately 
before  the  one  of  which  we  are  speaking;  whereas 
antecedent  may  have  events  or  circumstances  inter- 
vening ;  •  The  seventeen  centuries  since  the  birth  of 
Christ  are  antecedent  to  the  eighteenth,  or  the  one  we 
live  in ;  but  it  is  the  seventeenth  only  which  we  call  the 
preceding  one.'  Trusler.  '  Littie  attention  was  paid 
to  literature  by  the  Romans  in  the  early  and  more 
martial  ages.  I  read  of  no  collections  of  books  atUe- 
cedent  to  those  made  by  iGmilius  Paulus,  and  Lu- 
cullus.'  Cumberland.  *  Letters  from  Rome  dated 
the  thirteenth  instant,  say,  that  on  the  preceding 
Sunday,  his  Holiness  was  carried  in  an  open  chair 
from  St.  Peter's  to  St.  Mary's.'  Steele.  An  ante- 
cedent proposition  may  be  separated  from  its  conse- 
quent by  other  propositions ;  but  a  preceding  proposi- 
tion is  closely  followed  by  another.  In  this  sense 
antecedent  is  opposed  to  posterior ;  preceding  to  suc- 
ceeding. 

Preceding  respects  simply  the  succession  of  times 
and  things ;  but  previous  denotes  the  succession  of 
actions  and  events,  with  the  collateral  idea  of  thdr 
connexion  with  and  influence  upon  each  other:  we 
speak  of  the  preceding  day,  or  the  preceding  chapter, 
merely  as  the  day  or  chapter  that  goes  before ;  but 
when  we  speak  of  a  previous  engagement  or  a  previous 
inquiry,  it  supposes  an  engagement  or  inquiry  {>repa- 
ratory  to  something  that  is  to  follow.  Previous  is  op- 
posed to  subsequent ; 

A  boding  silence  reigns 
Dead  through  the  dun  expanse,  save  the  dull  sound 
That  from  the  mountain,  previou*  to  the  storm. 
Rolls  o'er  the  muttering  earth.    Thomson, 

Foregoing  is  employed  to  mark  the  order  of  things 
narrated  or  stated ;  as  when  we  speak  of  the  fore- 
going statement,  the  foregoing  objections,  or  the 
foregoing  calculation,  &c. :  foregoing  is  opposed  to 
following ;  '  Consistentiy  with  the  foregoing  principles 
we  may  define  original  and  native  poetry  to  be  the 
language  of  the  violent  passions,  expressed  in  exact 
measure.'  Sir  W.  Jones. 

Anterior,  prior,  and  former,  have  all  a  relative 
sense,  and  are  used  for  things  that  are  more  before 
than  others :  anterior  is  a  technical  term  to  denote 
forwardness  of  position,  as  in  anatomy ;  the  anterior 
or  fore  part  of  the  skull,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
hind  part ;  so  likewise  the  anterior  or  fore  front  of  a 
building,  in  opposition  to  the  back  front;  '  If  that  be 
the  anteriour  or  upper  part  wherein  the  senses  ire 


Vide  Roubaud :  "  Ant&ieur,  ant^c^ent,  pr^c^ent" 
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placed,  and  that  the  posterioui  and  lower  part,  which 
u  opposite  thereunto,  there  is  no  inferiour  or  former 

Krt  in  this  raimal ;  for  the  senses  being  phiced  at 
th  extremes  make  both  ends  anteriouTf  which  is 
impossible/  Bbown.  Prior  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
prmiotu  when  spieaking  of  comparatively  two  or  more 
things,  when  it  implies  anticipation ;  a  prior  claim  in- 
▼ali£ites  the  one  tnat  is  set  up ;  a  prior  engagement 
prevents  the  forming  of  any  other  that  is  proposed ; 
<  Some  accounts  make  Thamyris  the  eighth  epic  poet, 
prior  to  Homer,  an  authority  to  which  no  creoit  seems 
due.'  CuMBBBLAND.  Former  is  employed  either  with 
regurd  to  times,  as  former  dmes,  in  contradistinction 
to  later  periods,  or  with  regard  to  propositions,  when 
the  former  or  first  thing  mentioned  is  opposed  to  the 
latter  or  last  mentioned ;  '  Former  foUies  pass  away 
and  are  foi^tten.  Those  which  are  present  strike 
observation  and  sharpen  censure.''  Blaib. 


PRIORITY,  PRECEDENCE,  PRE- 
EMINENCE, PREFERENCE. 

Priority  denotes  the  abstract  quality  of  being  before 
others ;  precedence,  from  pree  and  cedo,  signifies  the 
state  c^  going  before;  pre-eminence  signifies  being 
more  eminent  or  elevated  than  others ;  preference  sig- 
nifies being  put  before  others.  Priority  respects  sim- 
ply the  order  of  succession,  and  is  applied  to  objects 
duier  in  a  state  of  motion  or  rest ;  precedence  signifies 
priority  in  going,  and  depends  upon  a  right  or  privi- 
k^;  pre-eminence  signifies  priority  in  being,  and 
depends  upon  merit ;  preference  ragnifies  priority  in 
placing,  and  depends  upon  favor.  The  priority  is 
iq;>pJicable  rather  to  the  thine  than  the  person ;  it  is 
not  that  which  is  sought  for,  but  that  which  is  to  be 
had :  age  frequently  gives  priority  where  every  other 
claim  is  wanting ;  '  A  better  place,  a  more  commo- 
dious seat,  primriiy  in  being  helped  at  table,  &c.  what 
is  it  but  sacrificing  ourselves- in  such  trifles  to  the 
convenience  and  pleasures  of  others  ? '  Eabl  Chat- 
ham. The  immoderate  desire  for  precedence  is  often 
nothing  but  a  childish  vanity ;  it  is  a  distinction  that 
flows  out  of  rank  and  power :  a  nobleman  claims  a 
precedence  on  all  occasions  of  ceremony ;  '  Ranks 
will  then  (in  the  next  world)  be  adjusted,  and  prece- 
dency set  aright.'  Addison.  The  love  of  pre-emi- 
nence is  laudable,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  a  degree  of 
moral  worth  which  exceeds  that  of  others ;  a  general 
aims  at  pre-enanence  in  his  profession ;  '  It  is  the 
concern  of  mankind,  diat  the  destruction  of  order 
diould  not  be  a  claim  to  rank ;  that  crimes  should  not 
be  the  only  title  to  pre-eminence  and  honour.''  Boske. 
Those  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  best  for  them- 
selves, are  eager  to  have  the  pr^erence :  we  seek  for 
the  preference  in  matters  of  choice ;  *  You  will  agree 
with  me  in  giving  the  preference  to  a  sincere  and  sen- 
sible friend.   Gibbon. 


TO  EXCEED,  SURPASS,  EXCEL, 
TRANSCEND,  OUTDO. 

Exceed,  from  the  Latin  eaicedo,  compounded  of  er 
and  cedo  to  pass  out  of,  or  beyond  the  line,  is  the 
general  term.  Surpaaa,  compounded  of  eivr  over, 
and  pose,  is  one  species  of  exceeding.  Emcd,  com- 
poimded  of  ew  and  cello  to  lift,  or  move  over,  is  another 
species. 

Exceed,  in  its  limited  acceptation,  conveys  no  idea 
of  moral  desert ;  aurpaaa  and  excel  are  always  taken 
in  a  good  sense.  It  is  not  so  much  persons  as  things 
which  exceed;  both  persons  and  things  eurpaaa; 
persons  only  excel.  One  thing  exceeds  another,  as  the 
success  of  an  undertaking  exceeds  the  expectations  of 
the  undertaker,  or  a  man's  exertions  exceed  his 
strength; 

Man's  boundless  avarice  exceeds. 

And  on  his  neighbours  round  about  him  feeds. 

One  person  surpasses  another,  as  the  English  have 
surpassed  all  other  nations  in  the  extent  of  uieir  naval 
power;  or  one  thing  surpasses  another,  as  poetry  sur- 
passes  painting  in  its  effects  on  the  imagination ; 
'  Dryden  of^n  surpasses  expectation,  and  Pope  never 
falls  below  it.'  Johnson.  One  person  excels  another ; 
thus  formerly^  the  Dutch  and  Italians  excelled  the 
English  in  painting ; 

To  him  the  king :  How  much  thy  years  excel 
In  arts  of  counsel,  and  in  speaking  well.    Pops. 

We  may  surpass  without  any  direct  or  immediate 
efibrt;  we  cannot  excel  without  eflbrt.  Nations  as 
well  as  individuals  will  surpass  each  other  in  parti- 
cular arts  and  sciences,  as  much  from  local  ana  ad- 
ventitious circumstances,  as  from  natural  genius  and 
steady  application;  no  one  can  expect  to  excel  in 
learning,  whose  indolence  gets  the  better  of  his  ambi- 
tion. The  derivatives  excessive  and  excellent  have 
this  obvious  distinction  between  them,  that  the  former 
always  signifies  exceeding  in  that  which  ought  not  to 
be  exceeded ;  and  the  latter  exceeding  in  uiat  where 
it  is  honorable  to  exceed:  he  who  is  habitually  excess- 
ive in  any  of  his  indulgencies,  must  be  insensible  to 
the  excellence  of  a  temperate  life. 

Transcend,  from  trans  beyond,  and  seendo  or 
scando  to  climb,  signifies  climbing  beyond;  and 
ouitdo  signifies  doing  out  of  the  ordinary  course : 
the  former,  like  surpass,  refers  rather  to  the  state  of 
tilings;  and  outdo,  like  excel,  to  the  exertions  of 
persons :  the  former  rises  in  sense  above  surpass ; 
but  the  latter  is  only  employed  in  particular  cases,  that 
is,  to  excel  in  action  :  evcel  is  however  confined  to  that 
which  is  good ;  outdo  to  that  which  is  good  or  bad. 
The  gemus  of  Homer  transcends  that  of  almost 
every  other  poet ; 


Auspicious  prince,  in  arms  a 
But  yet  whose  actions  far  in 


name, 
your  nune. 

DantSN. 


Heliogabalus  outdid  every  other  emp^r  is  extrava- 
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gance ;  *  The  -last  and  erovaing  instance  of  our  love 
to  our  enemies  is  to  pray  fat  uiem.  For  by  this  s 
man  would  fain  to  outdo  himself.^  South. 


EXCELLENCE,  SUPERIORITY. 

Eioeellenee  is  an  absolute  term;  superiority  is  s 
relative  term :  many  may  have  ewcellence  in  the  same 
degree,  but  they  must  have  sttperiority  in  difierent 
d^rees ;  artperiority  is  often  superior  gJBcelienoey  but 
in  many  cases  they  are  applied  to  different  objects. 

There  is  a  mond  eaxxUenoe  attainaUe  by  all  who 
have  the  will  to  strive  after  it ; 

Base  envy  withers  at  another's  joy. 

And  hates  that  excellence  it  cannot  readi.  Trohson. 

There  is  an  intellectual  and  physical  superiority 
which  is  above  the  reach  of  our  wishes,  and  is  granted 
to  a  few  only ;  *  To  be  able  to  benefit  others  is  a  con- 
dition of  freedom  and  superiority.''  Tillotson. 


PRIMARY,  PRIMITIVE,  PRISTINE, 
ORIGINAL. 

Primary,  ftom  primus,  signifies  belon^g  to  or 
like  the  first ;  primitive,  from  the  saibe,  signifies  ac- 
cording to  the  first ;  pristine,  in  "Ltitin  pristinus,  from 
prius,  signifies  in  former  tines;  original  signifies 
containing  the  origirL 

The  primary  denotes  simply  the  order  of  succession, 
and  is  therefore  the  generic  term ;  primitive,  pristine, 
and  original,  include  also  the  idea  of  some  otner  rela- 
tion to  the  thing  that  succeeds,  and  are  therefore 
modes  of  the  primary.  The  primary  has  nothing  to 
come  befwe  it ;  in  this  manner  we  speak  of  the  pri- 
tnary  cause  as  the  cause  which  precedes  secondary 
causes :  the  primitive  is  that  after  which  other  things 
are  formed  ;  m  this  manner  a  primitive  word  is  that 
after  which,  or  from  which,  the  derivatives  are  formed : 
the  pristine  is  that  which  follows  iiie  primitive,  so  as 
to  become  customary ;  there  axe  but  rew  specimens  of 
the  pristine  purity  of  life  among  the  professors  of 
Christianity :  the  original  is  that  which  either  gives 
birth  to  the  thing  or  belongs  to  that  which  gives  birth 
to  the  thing ;  the  original  meaning  of  a  word  is  that 
which  was  pven  to  it  by  the  makers  of  the  word.  The 
primary  subject  of  consideration  is  that  which  should 
precede  all  others ;  '  Memory  is  the  primary  and 
nindamental  power,  without  which  there  could  be  no 
other  intellectual  operation.^  Johnson.  The  primi- 
tive state  of  society  is  that  which  was  formed  without 
a  model,  but  might  serve  as  a  model ; 


The  original  state  of  things  is  that  which  is  oeev&l 
with  the  things  themselves ;  *  As  to  the  share  <^  power 
each  individual  ought  to  have  in  the  state,  uiat  I 
must  deny  to  be  amongst  the  direct  original  rights  of 

'BVKKB. 


Mezuiwhile  out  prindtive  i 
His  godlike  guest  walks  £ 


:  sire  to  meet 
Milton. 


The  pristine  simplidty  oi  manners  may  serve  as  a 
just  pattom  for  the  imitation  c£  present  times; 

While  with  her  friendly  clay  he  deign'd  to  dwell. 
Shall  she  with  safety  readi  her  jvi^tM  seat    Paioa. 


SECOND,  SECONDARY,  INFERIOR. 

iSeeond  and  secondary  both  come  from  the  Latin 
secundus,  changed  from  sequundus  and  sequor  to 
fUlow,  signifying  the  order  of  succession.  The  former 
amply  expresses  this  order;  but  the  latter  includes 
die  accessory  idea  of  comparative  demerit :  a  person 
stands  second  in  a  list,  or  a  letter  is  second  which  im- 
mediately succeeds  the  first ; 

Fond,  foolish  man  1  With  fear  of  death  surpriz'd. 
Which  dther  should  be  wirii'd  for  or  despis  d ; 
This,  if  our  souls  with  bodies  death  destroy. 
That,  if  our  souls  a  second  life  eqjoy.    Oenham. 

A  conraderation  is  secondary,  or  of  secondary  import- 
ance, which  is  opposed  to  that  which  holds  the  first 
rank;  '  Many,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  form  their 
own  opinions,  content  themselves  with  the  secondary 
knowledge  which  a  convenient  bench  in  a  cofiee-house 
can  supply.'  JoHNSofN.  Seeondwry  trad  irtferior  both 
designate  some  lower  degree  of  a  quality:  but  se- 
condary is  only  applied  to  the  importance  or  value  of 
things ;  inferior  is  applied  genenul^r  to  all  qualities : 
8  man  of  business  reckons  every  thing  as  secondary 
which  does  not  forward  the  object  he  has  in  view; 
*  Wherespever  there  is  moral  right  on  the  one  hand, 
no  secondary  right  can  discharge  it.'  L'Esteanoe. 
Men  of  inferior  abilities  are  disqualified  by  nature  for 
high  and  important  stations,  although  they  may  be 
more  fitted  ror  lower  stations  than  those  of  greater 
abilities ; 

Hast  thou  not  made  me  here  thy  substitute. 
And  these  inferior  far  beneath  me  set?    Milton. 

Sometimes  seeond  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  inferior  when 
applied  to  any  particular  object  compared  with  another; 

Who  am  alone 
From  all  eternity ;  for  none  I  know 
Second  to  me,  or  like.    Milton. 


THEREFORE,  CONSEQUENTLY, 
ACCORDINGLY. 

Therefore,  that  is,  for  this  reason,  marks  a  deduc- 
tion ;  consequently,  that  is,  in  consequence,  marks  a 
consequence;  acarrdingly,  that  is,  according  to  some 
thing,  implies  an  i^reemeat  or  adaptation.  Therrfore 
is  employed  particularly  in  abstract  reasoning ;  conm^ 
quenthf  is  employed  either  in  reasoning  or  in  the  nar« 
rative  style;  accordingly  is  used  principally  in  the 
narrative  style.  Young  peraons  are  perpetually  liable 
to  fall  into  error  througn  inexperienoe;  they  ought 
therefore  the  more  willmgly  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  guidance  of  those  who  can  direct  them ;  '  If  you 
cut  ofi^  the  top  branches  of  a  tree,  it  will  not  therefore 
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cease  to  gtow.^  Hcghxs.  The  French  nation  was  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  moral  anarchy  during  the  revoli». 
ti<m ;  coTuequently  nodang  but  time  and  good  govem- 
m«at  could  bring  the  people  back  to  the  use  of  their 
sober  senses ;  '  Reputation  is  power ;  conseqtietttlp  to 
despise  is  to  weaken.^  Sodth.  Eveiy  preparation  was 
BMoe,  and  every  precaution  was  taken ;  accordingly 
at  the  fixed  hour  they  proceeded  to  the  place  of  desti- 
nation ;  *  The  pathetic,  as  Lob^us  observes,  may 
anknate  the  subhme ;  but  is  not  essential  to  it  Ao- 
aerdinghf,  as  he  further  remarks,  we  very  often  find 
that  those  who  excel  most  in  stirring  up  the  passions, 
T«ry  often  want  the  talent  of  writii^  tn  Uie  sublime 
maimer.^  Addison. 


PREVIOUS,  PRELIMINARY,  PREPARA- 
TORY,  INTRODUCTORY. 

Previousy  in  Ladn  prceviua,  C(Hnpoimded  of  pr^e- 
and  via,  signifies  leadmg  the  way  or  gmng  before ; 
freHmmary,  from  pree  koA  limen  a  threshmd,  si^ii- 
fies  beloi^ing  to  the  threshold  or  entrance ;  prepara- 
tory md  introductory  signify  belonging  to  a  prepara- 
tiflia  or  introduction. 

Previous  denotes  simply  the  order  of  succession : 
the  other  terms,  in  addition  to  this,  convey  the  idea  of 
connexion  between  the  otgects  which  succeed  each 
other.  Previous  applies  to  actions  and  proceedings  in 
general ;  as  a  previous  question,  a  previous  inquiry, 
a  prevUma  determination ;  ♦  One  step  by  which  a 
temptation  approaches  to  its  crisis  is  a  'previous  grow- 
ing familiarity  of  the  mind  with  the  sm  which  a  man 
is  tempted  to.^  South.  Prelxminary  is  employed 
only  for  matters  of  contract ;  a  preHminary  article,  a 
praiminary  condition,  are  what  precede  the  final  set- 
uement  of  any  question ;  '  I  have  discussed  the  nuptial 
prdindnories  so  often,  that  I  can  repeat  die  forms  in 
which  jointures  are  settied  and  pin-money  secured.* 
Johnson.  Preparatory  is  employed  for  matters  of 
arrangements ;  the  disposing  of  men  in  battie  is  pre- 
paratory to  an  engagement;  the  making  of  marriage 
deeds  and  contracts  is  preparatory  to  the  final  solem- 
nization of  the  marriage ;  '  ^schylus  is  in  the  prac- 
tice of  holding  the  spectator  in  suspense  by  a  prepara- 
tory rilence  m  his  chief  person.*  Cdubebland.  In- 
troductory  is  employed  for  matters  of  sdence  or  dis- 
cussion; as  remarks  are  introductory  to  the  main 
subject  in  question ;  compendiums  of  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, and  the  like,  as  irUroductory  to  larger  works, 
are  useful  for  young  people ;  '  Consider  yourselves  as 
acting  now,  under  the  eye  of  God,  an  introductory 
part  to  a  more  important  scene.''  Blaib.  Prudent 
people  are  careful  to  make  every  previous  inquiry 
mfifte  they  seriously  enter  into  engagemc^nts  with 
strangers :  it  is  impolitic  to  enter  into  details  imtil  aU 
preliminary  matters  are  fully  adjusted :  one  owht 
never  to  undertake  any  important  matter  without  first 
adopting  every  preparatory  measure  that  can  facilitate 
its  prosecttti<m :  in  complicated  matters  it  is  necessary 
to  have  Bomething  introductory  by  way  of  explanation. 


SERIES,  COURSE. 

Series,  which  is  also  series  in  Latin,  comes  from 
sero  or  necto  to  knit  together,  and  the  Greek  ntpd  a 
chain,  and  signifies  the  order  and  connexion,  in  which 
things  follow  each  other;  course,  in  Latin  cursuA, 
from  the  verb  curro,  signifies  here  the  direction  in 
which  things  run  one  after  another. 

There  is  always  a  course  where  there  is  a  series,  but 
not  vice  versd.  Things  must  have  some  sort  of  con- 
nexion with  each  other  in  order  to  form  a  series,  but 
tiiey  need  simply  to  follow  in  order  to  form  a  course ; 
thus  a  series  of  events  respects  those  which  flow  out 
of  eac|i  oflier,  a  course  or  events,  on  die  contrary, 
respects  those  which  happen  imcoimectedly  within  a 
certain  space :  so  in  Uke  manner,  the  numbers  of  a 
book,  which  serve  to  form  a  whole,  are  a  series ;  and 
a  number  of  lectures  following  each  other  at  a  given 
time  are  a  course :  hence,  likewise,  the  technical  phrase 
infinite  series  in  algebra. 


COURSE,  RACE,  PASSAGE. 

Course,  from  c%trro  to  run,  signifies  either  the  act 
of  runiung,  or  the  space  run  over ;  race,  from  run, 
signifies  uie  same ;  passage,  from  to  pass,  signifies 
ewier  the  act  of  passing  or  the  space  passed  over. 

With  regard  to  the  act  of  going,  course  is  taken 
absolutely  and  indefinitely ;  race  rdates  to  the  object 
for  which  we  run ;  passage  relates  to  the  place  passed 
over :  thus  a  person  may  be  swift  in  course,  obtain  a 
raee,  and  have  an  easy  passage ; 

Him  ndther  rocks  can  crush,  nor  sted  can  wound 
When  Ajaz  fell  not  on  th'  ensanguined  ground ; 
In  stanalng  fight  he  mates  Achilles'  force, 
BzceU'd  atone  in  swiftness  in  tiie  course.    Pope. 

Unhi^>pv  man  whose  death  our  hands  shall  grace. 
Fate  caUs  thee  hence,  and  finish'd  is  thy  race.    Pofe. 

Between  his  shoidders  pierc'd  die  following  dart. 
And  held  itsjMMO^  through  the  panting  heart    Pope. 

We  pursue  whatever  coitrae  we  think  proper ;  we 
run  the  race  that  is  set  before  us.  Course  is  taken 
absolutely  by  itself;  race  is  considered  in  relation  to 
others :  a  man  pursues  a  certun  course  according  to 
discretion ;  he  runs  a  race  with  another  by  way  of 
competition.  Course  has  a  more  particular  reference 
to  the  space  that  is  gone  over;  race  mchides  in  it 
more  particularly  the  idea  of  the  mode  of  going :  we 
speak  of  going  m,  or  pursuing  a  particular  course  ,- 
but  always  of  running  a  race. 

Course  is  as  often  used  in  the  improper  as  the 
proper  sense ;  race  is  seldom  used  figuratively,  except 
m  a  spiritual  application :  num's  success  and  respecta- 
bility m  life  depends  much  upon  the  cowse  of  moral 
conduct  which  he  pursues ; , 

So  Mars  omnipotent  invades  the  plain 
(The  wide  destroyer  of  the  race  of  man)  ; 
Terror,  his  best  loved  bod,  attends  his  cottrte, 
Arm'd  with  stem  boldness,  and  enormous  force.  Pors. 
3b2 
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The  Christianas  course  in  this  Trorld  is  represented  in 
Scripture  as  a  race  which  is  set  before  him ; 

Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 

Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wish  d  to  change  his  place. 

OOLSSMITR. 

Course  may  be  used  in  connexion  with  the  object 
passed  over  or  not ;  passage  is  seldom  employed  but 
uai  the  direct  connexion ;  we  speak  of  a  per8on''8  course 
ia  a  place,  or  amply  of  his  course ,-  but  we  always 
■peak  of  a  person's  passage  through  a  place ; 

IMrect  against  wliich  open'd  from  beneath, 

JuM  o'er  the  blissful  seat  of  paradise, 

A/)a«K^  down  to  earth,  s/WMtigv  wide.    MitTON. 

Course  and  passage  are  used  for  inanimate,  as  well  as 
animate  objects ;  race  is  used  for  those  only  which  are 
animate :  a  river  has  its  course,  and  sometimes  it  is  a 
dangerous  passage  for  vessels ;  the  horse  or  man  runs 
the  race. 


WAY,  ROAD,  ROUT  OR  ROUTE, 
COURSE. 

Way  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under  the 
head  <h  way ;  road  comes  no  doubt  from  ride,  sig- 
nifying the  place  where  one  rides;  route  or  rout 
comes  in  all  probability  from  rotundus  round,  simify- 
ing  the  round  which  one  goes ;  course,  &om  the  Latm 
cursus,  signifies  the  place  where  one  walks  or  runs. 
Way  is  here  the  generic  term ;  it  is  the  path  which  a 
person  chooses  at  pleasure  for  himself; 

He  stood  in  the  gate,  and  ask'd  of  ev'ry  one 
Which  way  she  took,  and  whither  she  was  gone. 

The  road  is  the  regular  and  beaten  way,  whether 
taken  in  a  proper  or  improper  sense ;  *  At  our  first 
sally  into  the  intellectual  world,  we  all  march  together 
along  one  straight  and  open  road.""  Johkbon.  The 
route  is  any  way,  or  road  chosen  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose, either  ol  pleasure  or  business.  An  army  or  a 
company  go  a  certain  route ;  '  Cortes  (after  his  defeat 
at  Mexico)  was  engaged  in  deep  consultation  with  his 
officers  concerning  the  route  which  they  ought  to  take 
in  their  retreat'  Robebtsom.  The  course  is  chosen 
in  the  unbeaten  track:  foot  passengers  are  seen  to 
take  a  certain  course  over  fields ; 

Then  to  the  stream  when  neither  friends  nor  force. 
Nor  speed,  nor  art  avail,  he  shapes  his  course. 

Denbah. 


do  it  in  an  awkward  way ;  '  His  way  of  expressing 
and  applying  them,  not  his  invention  of  them,  we 
must  admire.'  Addison.  The  manner  and  the  me- 
thod are  both  spedes  of  the  way.  The  manner  is 
that  which  a  person  chooses  for  a  particular  occasion ; 
the  manner  of  conferring  a  favor  is  often  more  than 
the  favor  itsdf ;  '  My  mmd  is  taken  up  in  a  more  me- 
lancholy manner.''  Attksbuky.  The  method  u  that 
which  a  person  conceives  in  his  own  mind ;  experience 
supplies  men  in  the  end  with  a  suitable  msthod  of 
carrying  on  their  business.  The  method  is  said  of 
that  which  requires  contrivance ;  the  mode,  of  that 
which  requires  practice  and  habitual  attention;  tiie 
former  bmg  applied  to  matters  of  art,  and  the  latter 
to  mechanii^  actions :  the  master  has  a  good  m^hod 
of  teaching  to  write ;  the  scholar  has  a  good  or  bad 
mode  of  holding  his  pen ;  '  Modes  of  speeai,  which  owe 
their  prevalence  to  modish  folly,  die  away  with  thdr  in. 
ventors.'  Johnson.  The  course  and  the  means  are  the 
way  which  we  pursue  in  our  moral  conduct :  the  eourte 
is  the  eourte  <n  measures  which  are  adopted  to  produce 
a  certain  result ;  *  All  your  soplusters  cannot  produce 
any  thing  better  adapted  to  preserve  a  rational  and 
manly  freedom  than  tine  course  that  we  have  pursxied.^ 
Bu£K£.  The  means  collectively  for  the  course  which 
lead  to  a  certun  end;  '  The  most  wonderful  things 
are  brought  about  in  many  instances  by  means  t£e 
most  absurd  and  ridiculous.'  BnaxE.  In  order  to 
obtain  legal  redress,  we  must  pursue  a  certain  course 
in  law ;  law  is  one  means  of  gtuning  redress,  which 
must  be  adopted  when  all  other  means  ML 


WAY,  MANNER,  METHOD,  MODE, 
COURSE,  MEANS. 

All  these  words  denote  the  steps  which  are  pursued 
from  the  bemnning  to  the  completion  of  any  work. 
The  way  is  both  general  and  indefinite ;  it  is  either 
taken  by  accident  or  chosen  by  design.  Whoever  at- 
tempts to  do  that  which  is  strange  to  him,  will  at  first 


SYSTEM,  METHOD. 


System,  in  Latin  systema,  Greek  vinu/a,  from 
o-w/ptfu  or  (Tvy  and  idiau  to  stand  together,  signifies  that 
which  is  put  together  so  as  to  form  a  whole ;  method, 
in  Latin  methodus,  from  the  Greek  ft*ra.  and  ollf  a 
^ay,  signifies  by  distinction  the  way  by  which  any 
thing  is  effected. 

System  expresses  more  than  method,  which  is  but  a 
part  of  system :  system  is  an  arrangement  of  many 
single  or  individual  objects  according  to  some  given 
rule,  so  as  to  make  them  coalesce.  Method  is  the 
manner  of  this  arrangement,  or  the  prindple  upon 
which  this  arrangement  takes  place.  The  term  system, 
however,  applies  to  a  complexity  of  objects,  but 
arrangement,  and  consequently  method,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  every  thing  that  is  to  be  put  into  execution. 
All  sciences  must  be  reduced  to  system ;  for  without 
system  there  is  no  science ; 

If  a  better  ayrtem's  thine. 
Impart  it  frankly,  or  muke  use  of  mine.    Fbancis. 

All  business  requires  method;  and  without  method 
little  can  be  done  to  any  good  purpose ;  '  The  great 
defect  of  the  Seasons  is  the  want  of  method,  but 
for  this  I  know  not  that  there  was  any  remedy.' 
Johnson. 
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ORDER,  METHOD,  RULE. 

Order  is  wralied  in  general  to  every  tbing  that  is 
di^osed  («.  To  diapotey,  method  (v.  Syttem),  and 
rtUe  (t>.  Guide),  are  apphed  only  to  diat  vmch  is  done ; 
the  or^  lies  in  consulting  the  time,  the  place,  and 
the  object,  so  as  to  make  them  accord ;  u>e  method 
consists  in  the  right  choice  of  means  to  an  end ;  the 
rule  consists  in  uat  vhich  will  keep  us  in  the  right 
way.  Where  there  is  a  nimiber  of  objects  there  must 
be  order  in  the  disposition  of  them :  there  must  be 
order  in  a  school  as  to  the  arrangement  both  of  the 
piqiils  and  of  the  buoness:  where  there  is  work  to 
carry  on,  or  any  object  to  obtun,  or  any  art  to  follow, 
there  must  be  method  in  the  pursuit ;  a  tradesman  or 
merchant  must  have  method  in  keeping  his  accounts ; 
a  teacher  must  have  a  method  for  the  communication 
of  instruction ;  '  It  will  be  in  vain  to  talk  to  you  con- 
cerning the  method  I  think  best  to  be  observed  in 
schools.^  Locks.  The  rule  is  the  part  of  the  me- 
thodi  it  is  that  on  which  the  method  rests;  there 
cannot  be  method  without  ruUf  but  there  may  be  rule 
without  method;  the  method  varies  with  the  thing 
that  is  to  be  done ;  the  rule  is  that  which  is  per- 
manent and  serves  as  a  guide  under  all  circumstances. 
We  adopt  the  method  and  follow  the  rule.  A  piunter 
adopts  a  certain  method  of  preparing  his  colours  ac- 
cording to  the  rtUee  laid  down  by  nis  art ;  <  A  rule 
that  rdates  even  to  the  smallest  part  of  our  life,  is  of 
great  benefit  to  lis,  merely  as  it  is  a  rule.^  Law. 

Order  is  said  of  every  complicated  machine,  either 
of  a  physical  or  a  moral  kind :  the  crder  of  the  uni- 
verse, by  which  every  part  is  made  to  harmonize  to 
the  other  part,  and  all  individually  to  the  whole  col- 
lectively, is  that  which  constitutes  its  principal  beauty: 
as  rational  beings  we  aim  at  introducing  the  same 
order  into  the  moral  scheme  of  society :  order  h  there- 
fore that  which  is  founded  upon  the  nature  of  things, 
and  seems  in  its  extensive  sense  to  comprehend  all  the 
rest ;  '  The  order  and  method  of  nature  is  generally 
very  different  fix>m  our  measures  and  proportions.' 
Burke.  Method  is  the  work  of  the  understanding, 
mostiy  as  it  is  employed  in  the  mechanical  process ; 
sometimes,  however,  as  respects  intellectual  objects ; 
rule  is  stud  either  as  it  respects  mechanical  and  phy- 
acal  actions  or  moral  conduct. 

The  order  of  society  is  preserved  by  means  of  go- 
vernment, or  authority :  laws  or  rules  are  employed 
by  authority  as  instruments  in  the  preservation  of 
order :  no  work  should  be  performed,  whether  it  be 
the  building  a  house,  or  the  writing  a  book,  with- 
out method ;  this  method  will  be  more  or  less  correct, 
as  it  is  formed  according  to  definite  rules. 

The  torm  rule  is,  however,  as  before  observed,  em- 
ployed distinctly  from  either  order  or  method,  for  it 
applies  to  the  moral  conduct  of  the  individual.  The 
Christian  religion  contains  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
our  conduct  in  all  the  relations  of  human  society ; 

Thdr  story  I  revolv'd ;  and  reverent  own'd 
Their  polish'd  arts  of  ruk,  their  human  virtues. 

Mallkt. 


As  emthets,  orderly^  methodical,  and  r^fuUur,  are 
applied  to  persons  and  even  to  things  according  to  the 
above  distinction  of  the  nouns :  an  orderly  man,  or  an 
orderly  sodety,  is  one  that  adheres  to  the  established 
order  of  things :  the  former  in  his  domestic  habits, 
the  latter  in  thdr  public  capacity,  their  social  meetings, 
and  their  sodal  measures ; 

Then  to  their  dams 
Lets  in  their  young,  and  wondrous  orcMy, 
With  manly  haste,  dispatcht  his  house- wifery. 

CHArMAir. 

A  methodical  man  is  one  who  adopts  method  in  all  he 
sets  about;  such  a  one  may  sometimes  run  into  the 
extreme  of  formally  by  being  precise  where  precision 
is  not  necessary.  We  cannot  however  speak  of  a  me- 
thodical society,  for  method  is  altogether  a  persond 
quality.  A  man  is  regular,  in  as  much  as  he  follows 
a  certain  rule  in  his  moral  actions,  and  thereby  pre- 
serves a  uniformity  of  conduct :  a  regular  soaety  is 
one  fovinded  by  certain  prescribed  rul^. 

A  disorderly  person  in  a  family  discomposes  its  do- 
mestic oeconomy :  a  man  who  is  disorderly  in  his  busi- 
ness throws  every  thing  into  confusion.  It  is  of  pecu- 
liar importance  for  a  person  to  be  methodical  who  has 
the  superintendance  of  other  people's  labor:  much 
time  is  lost  and  much  fruitless  trouble  occasioned  by 
the  want  of  method;  '  To  begin  methodically,  I 
should  enjoin  you  travel;  for  absence  doth  remove 
the  cause,  removing  the  object.'  Suckling.  Regu- 
larity of  life  is  of  as  much  more  importance  than 
order  and  method,  as  a  man's  durable  happiness  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  hapinness  of  the  moment : 
the  orderly  and  methodical  respect  only  the  trandtory 
modes  of  things;  but  the  r^ular  concerns  a  man 
both  for  body  and  soul ;  '  He  was  a  mighty  lover  of 
regularity  and  order,  and  managed  his  anairs  with  the 
utmost  exactness.'  Attebbuey. 

These  terms  are  in  like  manner  applied  to  that  which 
is  personal;  we  say,  an  orderly  proceeding,  or  an 
orderly  course  for  what  is  done  in  due  order :  a  re- 
gular proceeding,  or  a  regular  course,  which  goes  on 
according  to  a  prescribed  rule ;  a  methodical  grammar, 
a  methodical  delineation,  and  the  like,  for  what  is 
done  according  to  a  given  method. 


CLASS,  ORDER,  RANK,  DEGREE. 

Class,  in  French  classe,  Latin  dassis,  very  proba- 
bly from  the  Greek  x^a<ri;,  a  fraction,  division,  or 
class;  order,  in  French  ordre,  Latin  ordo,  comes 
from  the  Grreek  ipxos  a  row,  which  is  a  species  of 
order ;  rank,  in  German  rang,  is  connected  with  row, 
&c. ;  degree,  in  French  degrS,  comes  from  the  Latin 
gradus  a  step. 

Class  is  more  general  than  order ;  degree  is  more 
specific  than  rank. 

Class  and  order  are  said  of  the  body  who  are  dis- 
tinguished; rank  and  degree  of  the  distinction  itself: 
men  belong  to  a  certun  class  or  order ;  they  hold  a 
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eertain  rank;  they  ate  of  a  certain  degree:  atnong 
the  Romans  all  tne  citizens  vere  distinctly  divided 
into  classes  according  to  their  property;  but  in  the 
modem  constitution  of  society,  classes  are  distin- 
guished from  each  other  on  general,  moral,  or  dvU 
grounds;  there  are  reputable  or  dineputable  c&wses ; 
the  laboring  cUms,  the  class  of  merchants,  mechanics, 
&c. ;  '  We  are  by  our  occupations,  education,  and 
habits  of  life,  divided  almost  into  different  species. 
Each  of  these  classes  of  the  human  race  has  desires, 
fears,  and  conversation,  vexations  and  merriment,  pe> 
culiar  to  itself/  Johnson.  Order  has  a  more  parti- 
cular signification ;  it  is  founded  upon  some  positive 
civil  pnvile^  or  distinction ;  the  general  orders  are 
divided  into  nigher,  lower,  or  middle,  arising  from  the 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  power;  the  parti- 
cular orders  are  those  of  the  nobihty,  of  the  clergy, 
of  freemasonry,  and  the  like ;  *  Learning  and  know- 
ledge  are  perfections  in  us  not  as  we  are  men,  but  as 
we  are  reasonable  creatures,  in  which  order  of  beings 
the  female  world  is  upon  the  same  level  with  the  male.'' 
Addison.  Rank  distinguishes  one  individual  from 
another ;  it  is  peculiarly  applied  to  the  nobility  and 
the  gentry :  altnough,  every  man  in  the  community 
holds  a  certain  rank  in  relation  to  those  who  are  above 
or  below  him ;  '  Younc  women  of  humble  rank,  and 
small  pretensions,  shoiud  be.  particularly  cautious  how 
a  vain  ambition  of  being  noticed  by  their  superiors 
betrays  them  into  an  attempt  at  diq>laying  dieir  un- 
protected persons  on  a  stage.  Citubeeland.  Degree 
like  rank  is  applicable  to  the  individual,  but  only  in 
particular  cases;  literary  and  sdentific  degrees  are 
confened  upon  superior  merit  in  different  departments 
of  sci^'jce;  there  are  likewise  degrees  in  the  same 
rank,  whence  we  speak  of  men  of  high  and  low  de- 
gree; 

Then  learn,  ye  fair !  to  soften  spleodor'B  ray, 
£ndure  the  swain,  the  youth  of  lo V  degree. 

Shmstonb. 

During  the  French  revolution  the  most  worthless  class, 
from  Si  orders,  obtained  the  supremacy  only  to  de- 
stroy  all  rank  and  degree,  and  sacrifice  such  as  pos- 
sessed any  wealth,  power,  rank,  or  degree. 


are  all  ranked  and  classed  by  him  who  seeth  into  every 
heart.^  Bi.Aia.  Furniture  is  arranged  in  a  room  ac- 
cording as  it  answers  either  in  colour,  shade,  conve- 
nience of  situation,  &c. ;  '  In  vain  you  attempt  to 
regulate  'your  expence,  if  into  your  amusements,  or 
your  society,  disorder  has  crept  You  have  admitted 
a  principle  of  confusion  which  will  defeat  all  your 
plans,  and  perplex  and  entangle  what  you  sought  to 
arrange.^  Blaib.  Men  are  ranged  in  order  when- 
ever they  make  a  procession,  or  our  ideas  are  ranged 
in  the  mind ;  <  A  noble  writer  should  be  bom  with 
this  faculty,  (a  strong  imagination)  so  as  to  be  well 
able  to  receive  lively  ideas  from  outward  objects,  to 
retain  them  long,  and  to  range  them  togeth»  in  such 
figures  and  representations  as  are  most  lively  to  hit  the 
fancy  of  the  reader.^  Addison.  Classification  is  con- 
cerned with  mental  objects ;  arrangement  with  either 
physical  or  mental  objects ;  ranging  mostly  with  phy- 
sical objects :  knowledge,  experience,  and  judgement, 
are  requisite  in  classing  ;  taste  and  practice  are  indis- 
pensable in  arranging ;  care  only  is  wanted  in  rang- 
ing. When  applied  to  spiritual  oojects,  arrangement 
is  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  mmd,  requiring  only 
methodical  habits :  classification  is  a  branch  of  philo- 
sophy which  is  not  attainable  by  art  only ;  it  reqiiires 
a  mind  peculiarly  methodical  by  nature,  that  is  capa- 
ble of  distinguisning  things  by  their  generic  and  spe- 
cific differences ;  not  separating  things  that  are  alike ; 
nor  blending  things  that  are  different:  books  are 
classed  in  a  catalogue  according  to  theit  contents; 
they  are  arranged  in  a  shop  according  to  their  size  or 
price ;  they  are  ranged  on  a  counter  for  convenience : 
ideas  are  classed  by  the  logician  into  simple  and  com- 

Slex,  abstract  and  concrete :  they  are  arranged  by 
le  power  of  reflection  in  the  mind  of  the  tlunker : 
word^  are  classed  by  the  grammarian  into  difierent 
parts  of  speech ;  they  are  suitably  arranged  by  the 
writer  in  different  parts  of  a  sentence ;  a  man  of  busi- 
ness arranges  his  affairs  so  as  to  suit  the  time  and 
season  for  every  thing;   a  shopkeeper  arranges  his 

foods  so  as  to  have  a  place  for  every  thing,  and  to 
now  its  place ;  he  ranges  those  things  before  him,  of 
which  he  wishes  to  command  a  view :  a  general  ar- 
ranges  his  men  for  the  battle ;  a  drill  serjeant  ranges 
his  men  when  he  makes  them  exercise. 


TO  CLASS,  ARRANGE,  RANGE. 

To  class,  from  the  noun  class,  signifies  to  put  in  a 
class ;  arran^  and  range  are  both  derived  from  the 
word  rank,  signifying  to  put  in  a  certain  rank  or  order. 

The  general  qualities  and  attributes  of  things  are 
to  be  considered  in  classing ;  their  fitness  to  stand  by 
each  other  must  be  considered  in  arranging  them ; 
their  capaci^  for  forming  a  line  is  the  only  thmg  to  be 
attended  to  m  ranging  uiem. 

Classification  serves  the  purposes  of  science ;  ar- 
rangement those  of  decoration  and  ornament ;  ranging 
those  of  general  convenience:  men  are  classed  into 
different  bodies  according  to  aome  certain  standard  of 
property,  power,   education,  occupation,  &c. ;   « We 


TO  DISPOSE,  ARRANGE,  DIGEST. 

To  dispose,  dgnifies  the  same  here  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article ;  to  arrange,  from  ar  or  ad  and  ran^e 
is  to  put  in  a  certain  range  or  order ;  to  digest,  m 
Latin  digestus,  participle  of  digero  or  dis  and  gero, 
signifies  to  gather  apart  with  design. 

The  idea  of  a  systematic  laying  apart  is  common  to 
all  and  proper  to  the  word  dispose. 

We  dispose  when  we  arrange  and  digest  ,•  but  we 
do  not  always  arrange  and  digest  when  we  dispose  : 
they  differ  m  the  drcumstances  and  object  xa  the 
action.  There  is  less  thought  employed  m  disposing 
than  in  arranging  and  digesting;  we  may  dispose 
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otiSauaj  matters  by  riuply  Maigniiig  *  place  to  each ; 
in  tins  manner  trees  are  disposed  in  a  row,  but  we 
arrange  and  digest  by  an  intellectual  effort ;  in  the 
first  case  by  putting  those  together  which  ought  to  go 
together;  ana  in  the  latter  case  by  both  separating 
Aat  which  is  dissimilar,  and  bringing  together  that 
which  is  similar ;  in  this  manner  books  are  arranged 
in  a  library  according  to  their  size  or  their  subject ; 
the  materials  for  a  uterary  production  are  digested ; 
or  the  laws  of  the  land  are  digested.  What  is  not 
wanted  should  be  neatly  disposed  in  a  suitable  place ; 


Then  near  the  altar  of  the  darting  king, 
Ditposd  in  rank  their  hecatomb  they  bring. 


Pors. 


Nothing  contributes  so  much'  to  beauty  and  conve- 
nienoe  as  the  arrangement  of  erery  thmg  accordii^ 
to  the  way  and  manner  in  which  they  should  follow ; 
'  There  is  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  parts  in  elas- 
tick  bodies,  whicn  may  be  facilitated  by  use.'  Cheynx. 
When  writings  are  mvolved  in  great  intricacy  and 
confiimon,  it  is  difficult  to  digest  uiem ;  '  The  marks 
and  impressions  of  diseases,  and  the  changes  and  de> 
Tastations  they  bring  upon  the  internal  parts,  diould 
be  very  careiully  examined  and  orderly  digested  in 
iita  comparative  luiatomy  we  speak  of.'  Bacon. 

In  an  extended  and  moral  application  of  these 
wmds,  we  speak  of  a  person's  time,  talent,  and  the 
like,  being  disposed  to  a  good  purpose ; 

Thus  whilst  she  did  her  various  power  ditpose. 
The  world  was  free  from  tyrants,  wars,  and  woes., 

PaiOB. 

We  speak  of  a  man's  ideas  being  properly  arranged  i 
*  When  a  number  of  disdnct  images  aie  collected  by 
these  erratick  and  hasty  surveys,  the  fancy  is  busied 
in  arranging  them.'  Johnson.  We  speak  of  a  work 
being  digested  into  a  form ; 

Chosen  Mends,  with  sense  refin'd 
Learning  digested  welL    Thomson. 

On  the  disposition  of  a  man's  time  and  property  will 
depend  in  a  great  measure  his  success  in  life ;  on  the 
arrangement  of  accounts  greatly  depends  his  facility 
in  conducting  business ;  on  the  habit  of  digesting  our 
thoughts  depends  in  a  great  measure  the  correctness 
of  thmMng. 


DISPOSAL,  DISPOSITION. 

These  words  derive  their  different  meanings  £rom 
the  verb  to  dispose  (v.  To  dispose),  to  which  they 
owe  their  common  origin. 

Disposal  is  a  personal  act ;  it  depends  upon  the 
will  m  the  individual :  disposition  is  an  act  of  the 
judgement ;  it  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  things. 

The  removal  of  a  thing  from  one's  self  is  involved 
in  a  disposal ;  the  good  order  of  the  things  is  compre- 
hended in  their  dispontion.  The  disposal  of  property 
is  in  the  hands  of  tne  rightftil  owner ;  the  success  of  a 
battle  often  depends  upon  the  right  disposition  of  an 
amy ;  <  In  the  logn  of  Henry  the  Second,  if  a  man 


died  without  wifo  or  issue,  the  whole  of  his  property 
was  at  his  own  disposal.''  Blackstone.  *  In  case  a 
person  made  no  disposition  of  such  of  his  goods  as 
were  testable,  he  was  and  is  said  to  die  intestate.' 
Blackstonev 

APPAREL,  ATTIRE,  ARRAY. 

Apparel,  in  French  appareil,  like  the  word  appa- 
ratus, comes  from  the  Latin  apparatus  or  adparatus, 
ragnifying  the  thing  fitted  or  adapted  for  another; 
attire,  compounded  of  at  or  ad  and  tire,  in  French 
tirer,  Latin  traho  to  draw,  signiiies  the  thing  drawn 
or  put  on ;  array  is  compounded  of  ar  oi  ad  and  ray 
or  rote,  siCTifying  the  state  of  bnng  in  a  row,  or 
being  in  order. 

T^ese  terms  are  all  applicable  to  dress  or  exterior 
decoration.  Apparel  is  the  dress  of  every  one ;  attire^ 
is  die  dress  of  the  great ;  array  is  the  ^ss  of  parti- 
cular persons  on  particular  occasions :  it  is  the  first 
object  of  every  man  to  provide  himself  with  apparel 
suitable  to  his  station ;  *  It  is  much,  that  this  depraved 
custom  of  painting  .the  face  should  so  long  escape  the 
penal  laws,  both  of  the  church  and  state,  which  have 
been  very  severe  against  luxury  in  apparel.''  Bacon. 
The  desire  of  shining  forth  in  gaudy  attire  is  the  pro- 
perty of  litde  minds ; 

A  robe  of  tissue,  stifiP  with  golden  wire. 

An  upper  vest,  once  Helen's  rich  attire.    DaroEH. 

On  festivals  and  solemn  occasions,  it  may  be  proper 
for  those  who  are  to  be  conspicuous  to  set  themselves 
out  with  a  comely  array ; 

She  seem'd  a  virgin  of  the  Soartan  blood. 
With  such  arra^  Harpalyce  bestrode 
Her  Thracian  courser.    Dryoen. 

Apparel  and  attire  resjpect  the  Quality  and  fashion 
of  the  thing ;  but  array  has  r^ara  to  the  disposition 
of  the  things  with  their  neatness  and  decorum :  appa- 
rel may  be  cosdy  or  mean;  attire  may  be  gay  or 
shabby ;  but  array  will  never  be  otherwise  than  neat 
or  comdy. 

TO  PLACE,  DISPOSE,  ORDER. 

To  place  is  to  assign  a  place  (v.  Place)  to  a  thing : 
to  dispose  is  to  place  acoordog  to  a  certain  rule ;  to 
order  is  to  place  m  a  certain  order. 

Things  are  ofiea  placed  firom  the  necessiw  of  being 
placed  in  some  way  or  another:  they  are  disposed  so 
as  to  {mpear  to  the  best  advantage. 

Books  are  placed  on  a  shelf  or  in  a  cup-board  to  be 
out  of  the  way ;  they  are  disposed  on  shelves  accord*, 
ing  to  their  size :  chairs  are  placed  in  different  parts  of 
a  room ;  prints  are  tastefully  disposed  roimd  a  room. 

Material  objects  only  are  placed,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term.  Sticks  ttte  placed  at  certain  distances  for 
purposes  of  convenience;  persons  or  things  are  placed 
m  particular  situations ; 

Our  two  first  parents,  yet  the  only  two 

Of  matddnd  in  the  happy  garden  plac'd.    Miltok. 
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'  If  I  hare  a  wish  that  is  prominent  above  the  rest,  it 
is  to  see  jom  placed  to  your  satisfaction  near  me.^ 
Shenstonk.    It  may  also  be  applied  in  the  improper 
sense  to  spiritual  olgects. 
Material  or  sinritual  objects  are  disposed ; 

And  last  the  reliques  by  themselves  dispote, 

Which  in  a  brazen  urn  the  priests  enclose.    Dktsxk. 

Spiritual  objects  only  are  ordered. 

To  dispose  in  the  improper  sense  is  a  more  partial 
action  than  to  order :  one  disposes  for  particular  occa- 
sions ;  one  orders  for  a  permanency  and  in  complicated 
matters :  our  thoughts  may  be  disposed  to  seriousness 
in  certain  cases ;  our  thoughts  and  wills  ought  to  be 
ordered  aright  at  all  times.  An  author  disposes  his 
work  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  his  subject ;  a  trades- 
man orders  his  business  so  as  to  do  every  thing  in 
good  time. 


PLACE,  SITUATION,  STATION,  POSI- 
TION, POST. 

Place,  in  German  p^ar,  comes  from  plait  even  or 
open ;  aiituition,  in  Latin  sittu,  comes  from  the  He- 
brew hiv  to  put ;  station,  from  the  Latin  status  and 
8to  to  stand,  signifies  the  manner  or  place  in  which  an 
ob|ect  stands  or  is  put ;  position,  in  Latin  positio  or 
positus,  comes  from  the  same  source  as  sittts. 

Place  is  the  abstract  or  general  term  that  compre- 
hends the  idea  of  any  ^ven  space  that  may  be  occu- 
pied :  station  is  the  place  where  one  stands  or  is  fixed; 
situation  and  position  respect  the  object  as  well  as  the 
place,  that  is,  they  signi^  how  the  object  is  put,  as 
well  as  where  it  is  put.  A  place  or  a  station  may  be 
either  vacant  or  otherwise ;  a  situation  and  a  position 
necessarily  suppose  some  occupied  place.  A  place  is 
eidier  assigned  or  not  assign^  known  or  unknown, 
real  or  supposed ;  '  Surely  uie  church  is  a  place  where 
<me  day's  truce  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  dissensions 
and  animosities  of  mankind.'  Bdsk£.  A  station  is  a 
specifically  asdgned  place ; 

The  planets  in  thdr  station  listenings  stood.    Miltoh. 

We  choose  a  place  according  to  our  convenience,  and 
we  leave  it  again  at  pleasure;  but  we  take  up  our 
8t€ition,  and  hold  it  for  a  (pven  period.  One  inquires 
for  a  place  which  is  known  only  by  name ;  the  station 
is  appointed  for  us,  and  is  therefore  easily  found  out. 
Travdlers  wander  from  place  to  place ;  soldiers  have 
always  some  station. 

The  terms  place  and  sUtiaiion  are  said  of  objects 
animate  or  inanimate ;  station  only  of  animate  objects, 
or  objects  figuratively  considered  as  such;  position 
only  of  inanimate  objects :  a  person  chooses  » place; 
a  thiiig  occupies  a  jfiaoe,  or  has  a  pUtoe  set  apart  for 
it :  a  station  at  stated  place  must  always  be  assigned 
to  each  person  who  has  to  act  in  concert  with  odiers ; 
'  The  seditious  remained  within  dieir  station,  which, 


by  reason  of  the  nastiness  (^  the  beastly  multitude, 
might  more  fitiy  be  termed  a  kennel  tnan  a  camp.' 
Haywasd.  a  person  chooses  a  situation  according 
to  his  convenience ;  '  A  situation  in  which  I  am  as 
unknown  to  all  the  world  as  I  am  ignorant  of  aU  that 
passes  in  it  would  exactiy  suit  me.'  Cowper.  A  situ- 
ation  or  position  is  chosen  for  a  thing  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  an  individual :  the  former  is  said  of  things 
as  they  stand  with  r^^ard  to  others;  the  latter  of 
things  as  they  stand  with  regard  to  themselves.  The 
situation  of  a  house  comprehends  the  nature  of  the 
place,  whether  on  high  or  low  ground ;  and  also  its 
relation  to  other  objects,  that  is,  whether  higher  or 
lower,  nearer  or  more  distant :  the  position  of  a  win- 
dow in  a  house  is  considered  as  to  whether  it  is  by  the 
side  or  in  (tont ;  the  position  of  a  book  is  considered  as 
to  whether  it  stands  leaning  or  upright,  with  its  face  or 
back  forward.  Situation  is  moreover  said  of  things' 
that  come  thither  of  diemselves ;  position  mostiy  of 
those  things  whidi  have  been  put  were  at  will.  The 
situation  of  some  tree  or  rock,  on  some  elevated  place,' 
is  agreeable  to  be  looked  at,  or  to  be  looked  from ; 
'  Prmce  Cesarini  has  a  palace  in  a  pleasant  situation, 
and  set  off  with  many  beautiful  walks.'  Addibon. 
The  faulty  position  of  a  letter  in  writing  sometimes 
spoils  the  whole  performance ;  '  By  varying  the  posi- 
tion of  my  eye,  and  moving  it  nearer  to  or  farther 
from  the  direct  beam  of  the  sun's  light,  the  colour  of 
the  sun's  reflected  light  constantly  varied  upon  the 
speculimi  as  it  did  upon  my  eye.'  Newton. 

Place,  situation,  and  station,  have  an  improf)er 

X'fication  in  respect  to  men  in  civil  society,  tnat  is, 
r  to  their  circumstances  or  actions.  Post  has  no 
other  sense  when  applied  to  persons.  Place  is  as  in- 
definite as  before;  it  may  be  taken  for  that  share 
which  we  personally  have  in  society  either  generally,  as 
when  every  one  is  said  to  fill  a  place  in  society ;  or 
particularly  for  a  specific  share  of  its  business,  so  as 
to  fill  a  place  imder  government :  situation  is  that 
kind  of  place  which  specifies  either  our  share  in  its 
business,  but  with  a  higher  import  than  the  general 
term  place,  or  a  share  m  its  gains  and  losses,  as  the 
prosperous  or  adverse  situation  of  a  man :  a  station  is 
that  Kind  of  place  which  denotes  a  share  in  its  relative 
consequence,  power,  and  honor ;  in  which  sense  every 
man  holds  a  certain  station ,-  the  post  is  that  kind  of 
place  in  which  he  has  a  specific  share  in  the  duties  of 
society :  the  situation  comprehends  many  duties ;  but 
the  post  includes  properly  one  duty  only ;  the  word 
being  figuratively  employed  from  me  post,  or  parti- 
cular spot  which  a  soldier  is  said  to  occupy.  A  clerk 
in  a  counting-house  fills  a  place :  a  clergyman  holds  a 
situation  by  virtue  of  his  office ;  '  Though  this  is  a 
situation  of  the  greatest  ease  and  tranquillity  in 
human  life,  yet  this  is  by  no  means  fit  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  all  men's  petitions  to  God.'  Rogebs.  A  cler- 
flvman  is  in  the  station  of  a  gentieman  by  reason  of 
nis  education,  as  well  as  his  situation ;  '  It  has  been 
my  fate  to  be  engaged  in  business  much  and  often,  by 
the  stations  in  wuch  I  have  been  placed.'  Attes- 
BOBT.    A  fiuthful  minister  will  always  consider  that 
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SIS 


bis  post  where  mod  is  to  be  done ;  *  I  will  never, 
while  I  hare  health,  be  wanting  to  my  duty  in  my 
post.^  Atterbuky. 


PLACE,  SPOT,  SITE. 


A  particular  or  ^ven  space  is  the  idea  common  to 
these  terms ;  but  the  former  is  ^neral  and  indefinite, 
the  latter  specific.  Place  is  limited  to  no  size  nor 
quantity,  it  may  be  large :  but  spot  implies  a  very 
small  place,  such  as  by  a  figure  of  speech  is  supposed 
to  be  no  larger  than  a  spot :  the  term  place  is  employed 
upon  every  occasion ;  the  term  spot  is  confined  to  very 
particular  cases :  we  may  often  know  the  place  in  a 
general  way  where  a  thing  is,  but  it  is  not  easy  after 
a  course  of  years  to  find  out  the  exact  spot  on  which  it 
has  happened.  The  place  where  o\ir  Saviour  was 
buried  is  to  be  seen  and  pointed  out,  but  not  the  very 
spot  where  he  lay ; 

O  how  unlike  the  place  from  whence  they  fell !  Miltok. 

My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone. 
And  find  no  tpot  of  all  the  world  my  own. 

Goldsmith. 

The  site  is  the  spot  on  which  any  thing  stands  or  is 
situated ;  it  is  more  commonly  applied  to  a  building 
or  any  place  marked  out  for  a  specific  purpose ;  as  the 
site  on  which  a  camp  had  been  formed ; 

Before  my  view  appear'd  a  structure  fait. 
Its  site  tincertiun  if  on  earth  or  air.    Pofb. 


BACK,  BACKWARD,  BEHIND. 

BocA;  and  &acX;«;ar<2  are  used  only  as  adverbs;  behind 
either  as  an  adverb  or  a  preposition.  Hence  we  say  to  go 
back  or  backward,  to  go  behind  or  behind  the  wall. 

Back  denotes  the  situation  of  being,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  going ;  backward,  simply  the  manner  of  going: 
a  person  stands  back,  who  does  not  wish  to  be  m  the 
way ;  he  goes  backward,  when  he  does  not  wish  to 
'  turn  his  back  to  an  object ; 


So  rag'd  Tvdides,  boundless  in  his  ire. 
Drove  armies  back,  and  made  all  Troy  retire. 


Pops. 


Whence  many  wearied  e'er  they  had  o'erpast 
The  middle  stream  (for  they  in  viun  have  tried) 
Again  retum'd  astounded  and  aghast. 
No  one  regardful  look  would  ever  backward  cast. 

GitBEST  West. 

Back  marks  simply  the  situation  of  a  place,  behind 
the  situation  of  one  object  with  regard  to  another :  a 
person  stands  back,  who  stands  in  the  back  part  of 
any  place ;  he  stands  behind,  who  bos  anv  one  m  the 
.firont  of  him :  the  back  is  opposed  to  the  front,  behind 
ioT)efore ; 

Forth  flew  this  hated  iSend,  the  child  of  Rome^ 
Driv'n  to  the  verge  of  Albion,  lingered  there: 
Then,  with  her  James  receding,  cast  behind 
One  angry  frown,  and  sought  more  servile  climes. 

0BBN8TONE  (oH  Cnulty). 


runs 


AFTER,  BEHIND. 

After  respects  order ;  behind  respects  position.  One 
after  a  person,  or  stands  behiiid  his.  chair ; 
After  is  used  either  figuratively  or  literally :  behind  is 
used  only  literally.  Men  hunt  after  amusements; 
misfortunes  come  after  one  another :  a  garden  Ues  be- 
hind a  house ;  a  tmng  is  concealed  behind  a  bush ; 

Good  after  ill,  and  after  pain  delight, 

Alternate,  like  the  scenes  of  day  and  night.    Dbyden. 

He  first,  and  close  behind  iiim  followed  she. 

For  such  was  Proserpine's  severe  decree.    Dryden. 


UNDER,  BELOW,  BENEATH. 

Under,  like  hind  in  behind,  and  the  German  unter, 
hinter,  &c.  are  all  connected  with  the  preposition  in 
implying  the  relation  of  enclosure ;  behit)  denotes  the 
state  of  being  low;  and  beneath  from  the  German 
nieder,  and  the  Greek  npk  or  ht^t  downwards,  has 
the  same  original  signification.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, from  the  above,  that  the  preposition  under  de- 
notes any  situation  of  retirement  or  concealmient'; 
below  any  situation  of  inferiority  or  lowness ;  and  be- 
neath, the  same,  only  in  a  still  greater  degree.  We 
are  covered  or  sheltered  by  that  which  we  stand  under; 
we  excel  or  rise  above  that  which  is  below  us ;  we 
look  down  upon  that  which  is  beneath  us:  we  live 
under  the  protection  of  government ;  the  sun  disap- 
pears when  it  is  below  the  horizon;  we  are  apt  to 
tread  upon  that  which  is  altogether  beneath  mb  ;  '  The 
Jewish  writers  in  their  chronological  computations  often 
shoot  tmder  or  over  the  truth  at  their  pleasure.'*  Pbi- 
DEAVX.  *  All  sublimary  comforts  imitate  the  change- 
ableness,  as  well  as  feel  the  influence,  of  the  planet 
they  are  under.''  South. 

Our  minds  are  here  and  there,  below,  above; 
Nothing  that's  mortal  can  so  quickly  move. 

Denham. 

<  How  can  any  thing  better  be  expected  than  rust  and 
canker  when  men  wll  rather  dig  their  treasure  froip 
beneath  than  fetch  it  from  above.    South. 


ABOVE,  OVER,  UPON,  BEYOND. 

When  an  object  is  above  another,  it  exceeds  it  in 
height ;  when  it  is  over  another,  it  extends  along  its 
superior  surface ;  when  it  is  upon  ainother,  it  comes  in 
contact  with  its  superior  surface ;  when  it  is  beyond 
another,  it  lies  at  a  greater  distance.  Trees  frequently 
grow  above  a  wall,  and  sometimes  the  branches  hang 
voer  the  wall  or  rest  upon  it,  but  they  seldom  stretch 
much  beyond  it ; 

So  when  with  crackling  flames  a  caldron  flies. 
The  bubbling  waters  from  the  bottom  rise,  • 
Above  the  brim  they  force  their  fiery  way ; 
Black  vapours  climb  aloft  and  doud  the  day.  • 

.   .  Drydbh. 
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The  geese  fly  o'er  the  bam,  the  bees  in  arms 
Drive  headlong  from  their  waxen  cells  in  swarms. 

DXYOBN. 

As  I  did  stand  my  watch  npon  the  hill 

I  look'd  toward  Bimani,  and  anon  methought 

The  wood  began  to  more.    Shakspcaks. 

He  that  sees  a  dark  and  shady  groye 

Stays  not,  but  looks  beyond  it  on  the  sky.     Hebbebt. 

In  the  fiffuradve  sense  the  first  is  mostly  employed 
to  convey  we  idea  of  superiority ;  the  second  of  au- 
thority; the  third  of  immediate  influence,  and  the 
fourth  of  extent.  Every  one  should  be  abme  false- 
hood, but  particularly  those  who  are  set  over  others, 
who  may  have  an  influence  on  their  minds  beyond  all 
calculation. 


SITUATION,  CONDITION,  STATE,  PRE- 
DICAMENT, PLIGHT,  CASE. 

Situation  (o.  Place)  is  said  generally  of  objects  as 
.they  respect  others ;  condition  (v.  Condition)  as  they 
respect  them^lves.  Whatever  affects  our  property, 
OUT  honor,  our  liberty,  and  the  like,  constitutes  our 
ntuation  ;  '  The  man  who  has  a  character  of  his  own 
is  little  changed  by  varying  his  situatum.''  Mbs.  Mon- 
tague. Whatever  affects  our  person  immediately  is 
our  condition :  a  person  who  is  imable  to  pay  a  sum 
of  money  to  save  himself  from  a  prison  is  in  a  bad 
aitttation :  a  traveller  who  is  left  in  a  ditch  robbed  and 
wounded  is  in  a  bad  condition ;  *  It  is  indeed  not 
easy  to  prescribe  a  successful  manner  of  approach  to 
the  distressed  or  necessitous,  whose  condition  subjects 
every  kind  of  behaviour  equally  to  miscarriage.^ 
JoHXsoN.  The  situation  and  condition  are  said  of 
that  which  is  contingent  and  changeable ;  the  state, 
from  the  Latin  sto  to  stand,  signifying  the  point 
that  is  stood  upon,  is  said  of  tnat  which  is  com- 
paratively stable  or  established.  A  tradesman  is  in 
a  good  situation  who  is  in  the  way  of  carrying  on 
a  good  trade :  his  afPairs  are  in  a  good  state  if  he  is 
enabled  to  answer  every  demand  and  to  keep  up  his 
credit.  Hence  it  is  that  we  speak  of  the  state  of 
health,  and  the  state  of  the  mind ;  not  the  situation 
or  condition,  because  the  body  and  mind  are  con- 
sidered as  to  their  general  firame,  and  not  as  to  any 
relative  or  particular  circumstances;  so  likewise,  we  say 
a  state  of  infancy,  a  state  of  guilt,  a  state  of  innocence, 
and  the  like ;  but  not  either  a  situation  or  a  condi- 
tion ;  '  Patience  itself  is  one  vurtue  by  which  we  are 
prepaied  for  that  state  in  which  evil  shall  be  no  more." 
Johnson. 

When  speaking  of  bodies  there  is  the  same  distinc- 
tion in  the  terms,  as  in  regard  to  individuals.  An  army 
may  be  either  in  a  situation,  a  condition,  or  a  state. 
An  army  that  is  on  service  may  be  in  a  critical  situa- 
tion, with  respect  to  the  enemy  and  its  own  compa- 
rative weakness ;  it  may  be  in  a  deplorable  condition 
if  it  stand  in  need  of  provisions  and  necessaries :  an 


army  tbat  is  at  home  will  be  in  a  good  or  bad  state. 
according  to  the  r^ulations  of  the  commander  in 
chief.  Of  a  prince  who  is  threatened  with  invasion  from 
foreign  enemies,  and  with  a  rebellion  from  his  subjects, 
we  should  not  say  that  his  condition,  but  his  situa- 
tion, was  critical.  Of  a  prince,  however,  who  like 
Alfred  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  to  seek  safety  in  disguise 
and  poverty,  we  should  speak  of  his  hard  condition  : 
the  state  of  a  prince  cannot  be  spoken  of,  but  the 
state  of  his  aflairs  and  government  may  ;  hence,  like- 
wise, state  may  with  most  propriety  be  said  of  a  na- 
tion :  but  situatum  seldom,'  unless  in  respect  to  other 
nations,  and  condition  never.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  speaking  of  the  poor,  we  seldom  employ  tiie 
term  situation,  because  they  are  seldom  considered 
as  a  body  in  relation  to  other  bodies :  we  mostly  speak 
of  their  condition  as  better  or  worse,  according  as 
they  have  more  or  less  of  the  comforts  of  life ;  and  of 
their  state  as  regards  their  moral  habits. 

These  terms  may  Ukewise  be  applied  to  inanimate 
objects ;  and  upon  the  same  grounds,  a  house  is  in  a 
good  situation  as  respects  the  surrounding  objects ;  it 
18  in  a  good  or  bad  condition  as  respects  the  painting, 
cleaning,  and  exterior,  altogether ;  it  is  in  a  bad  state, 
as  respects  the  beams,  ^aister,  roof,  and  interior 
structure,  altogether.  The  hand  of  a  watch  is  in  a 
difierent  situation  every  hour ;  the  watch  itself  may 
be  in  a  bad  condition  it  the  wheels  are  clogged  with 
dirt ;  but  in  a  good  state  if  the  works  are  altogether 
sound  and  fit  for  service. 

Situation  and  condition  are  either  permanent  or 
temporary.  The  predicament,  from  the  Latin  pre- 
dico  to  assert  or  declare,  signifies  to  commit  one's  self 
by  an  assertion ;  and  when  applied  to  cireumstances, 
it  expresses  a  temporary  embarrassed  situation  occa- 
sioned by  an  act  of  one's  own :  hence  we  always  speak 
of  bringing  ourselves  into  a  predicament ; 

The  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only  'gainst  all  other  voice, 
In  which  predicament  I  say  thou  stand'st 

Sbaespsake. 

Plight,  contracted  from  the  Latin  jdicatus,  participle 
of  plico  to  fold,  signifies  any  circumstance  m  which 
one  is  disagreeably  entangled;  and  case  (v.  Case) 
signifies  any  thii^  which  may  befal  us,  or  into  which 
we  fall  mosdy,  though  not  necessarily  contrary  to  our 
inclination.  "Those  two  latter  terms  therefore  denote 
a  species  of  temporary  condition ;  for  they  both  ex- 
press that  which  happens  to  the  object  itseu,  without 
reference  to  any  other.  A  person  is  in  an  unpleasant 
situation  who  is  shut  up  in  a  stage  coach  with  disa- 
greeable company.  He  is  in  an  awkward  predicament 
when  attempting  to  please  one  friend  he  displeases  an- 
other. He  may  be  m  a  wretched  plight  if  ne  is  over- 
turned in  a  stage  at  night,  and  at  a  distance  from  any 
habitation ; 

Satan  beheld  theii  plight. 
And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derision  ctdl'd.    Milton. 

He  will  be  in  evil  case  if  he  is  compelled  to  put  up 
with  a  spare  and  poor  diet ;  *  Our  case  is  like  that  m 
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a  traveller  upon  the  Alps,  who  should  fancy  that  the 
top  of  the  next  hill  must  end  his  journey,  because  it 
tenninates  his  prospect/  Addison. 


CASE,  CAUSE. 


C<ue,  in  Latin  casus,  ^m  eado  to  fall,  chance, 
happen,  signifies  the  thing  falling  out;  cause,  in 
French  cause,  Latin  causa,  is  probably  changed  A'om 
c€ise,  and  the  Latin  casus. 

The  case  is  matter  of  fact ;  the  cause  is  matter 
of  question :  a  case  involves  circumstances  and  con- 
sequences ;  a  cause  involves  reasons  and  arguments : 
a  case  is  something  to  be  learned ;  a  cause  is  some- 
thing to  be  decided. » 

A  case  needs  only  to  be  stated ;  a  cause  must  be 
defended:  a  cause  may  include  cases,  but  not  vice 
versd:  in  aU  causes  that  are  to  be  tried,  there  are 
many  legal  cases  that  must  be  cited ;  '  There  is  a 
douole  praise  due  to  virtue  when  it  is  lodged  in  a  body 
that  seems  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
vice :  in  many  such  cases  the  soul  and  body  do  not 
seein  to  be  fellows.''  Addison.  Whoever  is  interested 
in  the  cause  of  humanity  will  not  be  heedless  of  those 
cases  of  distress  which  are  perpetually  presenting 
themselves ;  '  I  was  myself  an  advocate  so  long,  that 
I  never  mind  what  advocates  say,  but  what  they  prove, 
and  I  can  only  examine  proofs  in  causes  brought 
before  me.'  Sie  William  Jones. 


CONDITION,  STATION. 

Condition,  m  French  condition,  Latin  conditio, 
from  condo  to  build  or  form,  signifies  properly  the 
thing  formed ;  and  in  an  extended  sense,  the  manner 
and  circumstances  under  which  a  thing  is  formed ; 
station,  in  French  station,  Latin  statio,  from  sto  to 
stand,  signifies  the  standing  place  or  point. 

Condition  has  most  relation  to  the  circumstances, 
education,  birth,  and  the  like ;  station  refers  rather  to 
the  rank,  occupation,  or  mode  of  life  which  one  pur- 
sues. Riches  suddenly  acquired  are  calculated  to 
make  a  man  forget  his  original  condition  ;  '  The  com- 
mon charge  against  those  who  rise  above  their  original 
condition,  is  that  of  pride.'  Johnson.  There  is 
nothing  which  men  are  more  apt  to  forget  than  the 
duties  of  their  station ;  '  The  last  day  will  assign  to 
every  one  a  station  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  cha- 
racter.' Addison. 

The  condition  of  men  in  reality  is  often  so  different 
from  what  it  appears,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
form  an  estimate  of  what'  they  are,  or  what  they  have 
been.  It  is  the  folly  of  the  present  day,  that  every 
man  is  unwilline  to  keep  the  station  which  has  been 
assigned  to  him  by  Providence.  The  rage  for  equality 
destroys  every  just  distinction  in  society ;  the  low 
aspre  to  be,  in  appearance,  at  least,  equal  with  their 
superiors ;  and  those  in  elevated  stations  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  put  diemselves  on  a  level  with  Aeir  inferiors. 


TO  PUT,  PLACE,  LAY,  SET. 


Put  is  in  aU  probability  contracted  from  positus, 
participle  of  pono  to  place ;  place  signifies  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  articles;  lay,  in  Saxon  legan, 
German  legen,  Latin  loco,  and  Greek  Xiyoftai,  dgmfiec 
to  cause  to  lie ;  set,  in  German  setxen,  Latin  siato, 
from  sto  to  stand,  signifies  to  cause  to  stand. 

Put  is  the  most  general  of  all  these  terms ; 


The  labourer  cuts 
Young  slips,  and  in  the  soil  securely  jmU. 


Dbyden. 


Place,  lay,  and  set,  are  but  modes  of  putting ;  one 
puts,  but  the  way  of  putting  it  is  not  defined ;  we 
may  put  a  thing  into  one's  room,  one's  desk,  one's 
pocket,  and  the  uke ;  but  to  place  is  to  pvi  in  a  sper 
cific  manner,  and  for  a  specific  purpose ;  one  places  a 
book  on  a  shelf  as  a  fixed  place  for  it,  and  in  a  por- 
tion most  suitable  to  it ; 

Then  youths  and  virgins,  twice  as  many,  join 

To  place  the  dishes,  and  to  serve  the  wine.     Dxysen. 

To  lay  and  set  are  still  more  specific  than  place ;  the 
former  being  applied  only  to  such  things  as  can  be 
made  to  lie ; 

Here  some  design  a  mole,  while  others  there 
Lay  deep  foundations  for  a  theatre.    Dktden. 

And  set  only  to  such  as  can  be  made  to  stand :  a  book 
may  be  said  to  be  laid  on  the  .table  when  placed  in  a 
downward  position ;  and  set  on  a  shelf  when  placed  on 
one  end :  we  lay  ourselves  down  on  the  ground ;  we 
set  a  trunk  upon  the  ground ; 

Ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  tet 
Betwixt  two  chanoing  words,  comes  in  my  father. 

Shaisfeare. 


TO  LIE,  LAY. 


By  a  vulgar  error  these  verbs  have  been  so  con- 
founded as  to  deserve  some  notice.  To  lie  is  neuter, 
and  designates  a  state :  to  1<iy  is  active,  and  denotes 
an  action  on  an  object ;  it  is  properly  to  cause  to  lie : 
a  thing  lies  on  the  table ;  some  one  lays  it  on  the 
table:  he  lies  with  his  fathers;  they  laid  him  with 
his  fathers.  In  the  same  manner,  when  used  idioma^ 
tically,  we  say,  a  thing  lies  by  us  until  we  bring  it 
into  use ;  we  lay  it  by  for  some  future  purpose :  we 
lie  down  in  order  to  repose  ourselves ;  we  lay  money 
down  by  way  of  deposit :  the  disorder  lies  in  the  con- 
stitution ;  we  lay  tne  ill  treatment  of  others  to  heart : 
we  lie  with  the  person  with  whom  we  sleep ;  -oie  lay  k 
wager  with  a  person  when  we  stake  our  money  agunst 
his ;  ♦  Ants  bite  off  all  the  buds  before  they  lay  it 
up,  and,  therefore,  the  com  that  has  lain  in  their  nests 
will  produce  nothing.'  Addison.  '  The  church  admits 
none  to  holy  orders  without  laying  upon  them  the 
highest  obligations  imaginable.'  Beveeidge. 
2  s  2 
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TO  DISORDER,  DERANGE,  DISCONCERT, 
DISCOMPOSE. 

Diaorder  dgnifiee  to  put  out  of  order;  derange, 
from  de  and  range  or  rank,  signifies  to  put  out  of  the 
rank  in  which  it  was  placed ;  disconcert,  to  put  out  of 
the  concert  or  harmony  ;  discompose,  to  put  out  of  a 
state  of  composure. 

All  these  terms  express  the  idea  of  putting  out  of 
order ;  but  the.  three  latter  vary  as  to  the  mode  or 
object  of  the  action.  The  term  disorder  is  used  in 
a  perfecdy  indefinite  form,  and  might  be  applied  to 
any  object.  As  every  thing  may  be  in  order,  so  may 
every  thing  be  disordered;  yet  it  is  seldom  used 
except  in  regard  to  such  things  as  have  been  in  a 
natural  order.  Derange  and  disconcert  are  employed 
in  speaking  of  such  thmgs  as  have  been  put  into  an 
artificial  order.  To  derange  is  to  disorder  that  which 
has  been  systematically  arranged,  or  put  in  a  certain 
range ;  and  to  disconcert  is  to  disorder  that  which  has 
been  put  tc^ther  by  concert  or  contrivance :  thus  Ae 
body  may  be  disordered ;  a  man^s  affairs  or  papers 
deranged ;  a  scheme  disconcerted.  To  discompose  is 
a  species  of  derangement  in  regard  to  trivial  matters  : 
thus  a  tucker,  a  fnll,  or  a  cap,  may  be  discomposed. 
The  slightest  change  of  diet  will  disorder  people  of 
tender  constitutions :  misfortunes  are  apt  to  derange 
the  afiairs  of  the  most  prosperous :  the  unexpected 
return  of  a  master  to  his  home  disconcerts  the  scnemes 
which  have  been  formed  by  the  domestics :  those  who 
are  particular  as  to  their  appearance  are  careful  not  to 
have  any  part  of  their  dress  discomposed. 

When  n>plied  to  the  mind  disorder  and  derange 
are  said  or  the  intellect ;  disconcert  and  discompose 
of  the  ideas  or  spirits :  the  former  denoting  a  perma- 
nent state ;  the  latter  a  temporary  or  transient  state. 
The  mind  is  said  to  be  disordered  when  the  faculty  of 
ratiocination  is  in  any  degree  interrupted ;  '  Since 
devotion  itself  may  disorder  the  mind,  imless  its  heats 
are  tempered  with  caution  or  prudence,  we  should  be 
fwrticularly  careful  to  keep  our  reason  as  cool  as  pos- 
sible." Addison.  The  intellect  is  said  to  be  deranged 
when  it  is  brought  into  a  positive  state  of  incapacity 
for  action :  persons  are  sometimes  disordered  in  their 
minds  for  a  time  by  particular  occurrences,  who  do 
not  become  actually  deranged ;  *  All  passion  implies 
a  violent  emotion  of  mind ;  of  course  it  is  apt  to 
derange  the  regular  course  of  our  ideas.'  Bl^^ib.  A 
person  is  said  to  be  disconcerted  who  suddenly  loses 
bis  coUectedness  of  thinking ;  '  There  are  men  whose 
powers  operate  only  at  leisure  and  in  retirement ;  and 
whose  intellectual  vigour  deserts  them  in  conversation ; 
whom  merriment  confuses,  and  objection  disconcerts.'' 
Johnson.  A  person  is  said  to  be  discomposed  who 
loses  his  regularity  of  feeling ; 

But  with  the  changeful  temper  of  the  skies. 
As  ridns  condense,  and  siuisnine  rarefies. 
So  turn  the  species  in  their  alter'd  tninds, 
Compos'd  by  calms,  and  ditcompos'd  by  winds. 

Drtsbn. 


A  sense  of  shami  is  the  most  apt  to  disconcert :  the 
more  irritable  the  temper  the  more  eadly  one  is  dis- 
composed. 

DERANGEMENT,  INSANITY,  LUNACY, 
MADNESS,  MANIA. 

Derangement,  from  the  verb  to  derange,  implies 
the  first  stage  of  disorder  in  the  intellect ;  insanity, 
or  unsoundness,  implies  positive  disease,  which  is  more 
or  less  permanent ;  lunacy  is  a  violent  sort  of  insanity, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  the  moon ; 
madness  and  mania,  from  the  Greek  (udyofuu  to  rage, 
implies  insanity  or  lunacy  in  its  most  furious  and  con- 
firmed stage.  Deranged  persons  may  sometimes  be 
perfectiy  sensible  in  every  thing  but  particular  sub- 
jects. Insane  persons  are  sometimes  entirely  restored. 
Lunatics  have  their  lucid  intervals,  and  maniacs  their 
intervals  of  repose. 

Derangement  may  sometimes  be  applied  to  the 
temporary  confusion  of  a  disturbed  mind,  which  is  not 
in  mil  possession  of  all  its  faculties :  madness  may 
sometimes  be  the  result  of  violentiy  inflamed  passions : 
and  mania  may  be  applied  to  any  vehement  attach- 
ment which  takes  possession  of  the  mind ;  '  The  loco- 
motive mania  of  an  Englishman  circulates  his  person, 
and  of  course  his  cash,  into  every  quarter  of  the  king- 
dom.' CUMBEELAND. 


MADNESS,  PHRENZY,  RAGE,  FURY. 

Madness,  v.  Derangement;  phrenxy,  in  Latin 
phrenesis,  Greek  fpmris  firom  fpn»  the  mmd,  si^iifies 
a  disordered  mind ;  rage,  in  French  rage,  Latin 
rabies ;  fury,  in  Latin /uror,  comes  in  all  probability 
from  feror  to  be  carried,  because  fury  cames  a  per- 
son away. 

Madness  and  phrenxy  are  used  in  the  physical  and 
moral  sense ;  rage  and  fury  only  in  the  moral  sense : 
in  the  first  case,  madness  is  a  confirmed  derangement 
in  the  organ  of  thought ;  phrenssy  is  only  a  temporary 
derangement  from  the  violence  of  fever :  die  former 
lies  in  die  system,  and  is,  in  general,  incurable ;  the 
latter  is  only  occasional,  and  yields  to  the  power  of 
medicine. 

In  the  moral  sense  of  these  terms  the  cause  is  put 
for  the  efiect,  that  is,  madness  and  phrenxy  are  put 
for  that  excessive  violence  of  passion  by  which  they 
are  caused ;  and  as  rage  and  fury  are  species  of  this 
passion,  namely,  the  angry  passion,  they  are  therefore 
to  madness  and  phrenzy  sometimes  as  the  cause  is  to 
the  effect :  the  former,  however,  are  so  much  more 
violent  than  the  latter,  as  they  altogether  destroy  the 
reasoning  faculty,  which  is  not  expressly  implied  in 
the  signification  of  the  latter  terms.  Moral  madness 
diifers  both  in  degree  and  duration  from  phrenxy :  if 
it  spring  from  the  extravagance  of  rage,  it  bursts  out 
into  eveiv  conceivable  extravagance,  but  is  only  tran- 
sitory;  if  it  spring  from  disappointed  love,  or  any 
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other  disappointed  passion,  it  is  as  permanent  as  direct 
physical  madness ; 

'Twas  no  false  heraldry  when  madnets  drew 
Her  pedigree  from  those  who  too  much  knew. 

Dekham. 

Pkrenxy  is  always  temporary,  but  even  more  impe- 
tuous than  madness ;  in  the  phrenxy  of  despair  men 
commit  acts  of  suicide:  in  the  phrenzy  of  distress 
and  grief,  people  are  hurried  into  many  actions  fatal 
to  themselves  or  others ; 

What  jaArmxy,  shepherd,  has  thy  soul  possessed? 

Drysen. 

Rage  refers  more  immediately  to  the  agitation  that 
exists  within  the  mind;  fury  refers  to  that  which 
shows  itself  outwardly:  a  person  contains  or  stifles 
his  rage ,-  but  his  fury  breaks  out  into  some  external 
mark  of  violence :  ra^e  will  subside  of  itself;  fury 
spends  itself:  a  person  may  be  choked  with  rage; 
but  his  fury  finds  a  vent :  an  enraged  man  may  be 
pacified;  a  furunis  one  is  deaf  to  every  remon- 
strance ; 

Desire  not 

To  allay  my  rages  and  revenges  with 

Yoitf  colder  reasons.    Shai  speare. 

Rage,  when  applied  to  persons,  commonly  siitnifies 
highly  inflamed  anger;  but  it  may  be  employed lor  in- 
fluned  passion  towards  any  object  which  is  specified,  as 
a  rage  for  music,  a  rage  ror  theatrical  performances,  a 
fashionable  rage  for  any  whim  of  the  day.  Fury, 
though  commonly  signi^dng  rage  bursting  out,  yet 
may  oe  any  impetuous  feelix^  displaying  itself  in  ex- 
travagant action :  as  the  divme  ptry  supposed  to  be 
produced  upon  the  priestess  of  Apollo,  by  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  god,  and  the  Bacchanalian  fury,  which 
expression  depicts  the  influence  of  wine  upon  the  body 
and  mind; 

Confln'd  their  Jvry  to  those  dark  abodes.    Dryden. 

In  the  improper  application,  to  inanimate  objects, 
the  words  rageandfury  preserve  a  similar  distinction: 
the  rage  of  we  heat  denotes  the  excessive  height  to 
which  it  is  risen;  the  fury  of  the  winds  inucates 
their  violent  commotion  and  turbulence:  so  in  like 
manner  the  raging  of  the  tempest  characterizes 
figuratively  its  burning  anger ;  and  the  fury  of  the 
flames  marks  their  impetuous  movements,  their  wild 
and  rapid  spread. 


TO  CONFOUND,  TO  CONFUSE. 

Confound  and  confuse  are  both  deiived  from 
diflerent  parts  of  the  same  verb,  namely,  oonfundo 
and  its  participle  confusus,  signifying  to  pour  or  mix 
together  without  design  that  which  ought  tp  be 
distinct 

Confound  has  an  active  sense ;  confuse  a  neuter  or 


reflective  sense:  a  person  confounds  one  thing  with 
another ; 

I  to  the  tempest  make  the  poles  resound. 

And  the  coimicting  elements  confound.    Drydbk. 

Objects  become  confused,  or  a  person  confuses  him- 
self:  it  is  a  common  error  among  ignorant  people  to 
confound  names,  and  among  children  to  have  their 
ideas  confused  on  commencing  a  new  study ; 

A  confus'd  report  passed  through  my  ears ; 

But  Uill  of  hurry,  like  a  morning  dream. 

It  vanished  in  the  bus'ness  of  the  day.    Lee. 

The  present  age  is  distinguished  by  nothing  so 
much  as  by  confounding  all  distinctions,  which  is  a 
great  source  of  confttsion  in  men''s  intercourse  with 
each  other,  both  in  public  and  private  life. 


CONFUSION,  DISORDER. 

Confusion  ognifies  the  state  of  being  confounded 
or  confused  («.  To  confound)  ;  disorder,  compounded 
of  the  privative  dis  and  order,  signifies  the  reverse  of 
order. 

Confusion  is  to  disorder  as  the  species  to  the  genus  : 
confusion  supposes  the  absence  of  all  order ;  disorder 
the  derangement  of  order :  there  is  always  disorder 
in  conftision,  but  not  always  confusion  in  disorder : 
a  routed  army,  or  a  tumultuous  mob,  will  be  in  eon- 
fusion  and  will  create  confusion : 

Now  seas  and  earth  were  hi  eonfution  lost, 

A  world  of  waters,  and  without  a  coast.    Dryden. 

A  whisper  or  an  ill-timed  motion  of  an  individual  con- 
stitutes disorder  in  a  school,  or  in  an  army  that  is 
drawn  up ;  <  When  you  behold  a  man's  afiairs  through 
negligence  and  misconduct  involved  in  disorder,  you 
naturally  conclude  that  his  ruin  approaches.'  Blair. 


DIFFERENCE,  VARIETY,  DIVERSITY, 
MEDLEY. 

Difference  signifies  the  cause  or  the  act  of  diflering ; 
variety,  from  various  or  vary,  in  Latin  varius,  pro- 
bably comes  from  varus  a  speck  or  speckle,  because 
this  IS  the  best  emblem  of  variety ;  diversity,  in  Latin 
diversitas,  comes  from  diverto,  compounded  of  di  and 
verto,  signifying  the  quality  of  being  asunder;  medley 
comes  mm  the  word  medtUct  which  is  but  a  change 
from  mingle,  mix,  &c. 

Difference  and  variety  seem  to  lie  in  the  things 
themselves;  diversity  and  medley  are  created  either 
by  accident  or  design:  a  difference  may  lie  in  two 
objects  only ;  a  variety  cannot  exist  without  an  assem- 
blage :  a  diff^ence  is  discovered  by  means  of  a  com- 
parison which  die  mind  forma  of  oinects  to  prevent 
confurion;  variety  strikes  on  the  mmd,  and  pleases 
the  imagination  with  many  agreeable  images;  it  is 
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opposed  to  dull  uniformity  :  the  acute  observer  traces 
differences,  however  minute,  in  the  objects  of  his  re- 
search, and  by  this  means  is  enabled  to  class  them 
under  their  general  or  particular  heads ;  '  Where  the 
faith  of  the  Holy  Church  is  one,  a  difference  between 
customs  of  the  church  doth  no  harm.''  Hookeb. 
*  Nature  affords  such  an  infinite  variety  in  every 
thing  which  exists,  that  if  we  do  not  perceive,  it  the 
fault  is  in  ourselves ;  *  Homer  does  not  only  outshine 
all  other  poets  in  the  variety,  but  also  in  the  novelty 
of  his  characters/  Addison.  Diversity  arises  from  an 
assemblage  of  objects  naturally  contrasted;  '  The 
goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  no  less  seen  in  the 
diversity,  than  in  tne  multitude  of  living  creatures.'' 
Addison.  A  medley  is  produced  by  an  assemblage  of 
ol^ects  so  ill  suited  as  to  produce  a  ludicrous  effect ; 
'  What  unnatural  motions  and  counter-ferments  must 
such  a  medley  of  intemperance  produce  in  the  body  ? ' 
Addison. 

Diversity  exists  in  the  tastes  or  opinions  of  men ;  a 
medley  is  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  such  tastes 
or  opinions  as  can  in  no  wise  coalesce:  where  the 
minds  of  men  are  disengaged  from  the  control  of 
authority,  there  will  be  a  great  diversity  of  opinions  ; 
where  a  number  of  men  come  together  with  different 
habits,  we  may  expect  to  find  a  medley  of  characters  ; 
good  taste  may  render  a  diversity  of  color  agreeable 
to  the  eye ;  caprice  or  bad  taste  will  be  apt  to  form  a 
ridiculous  medley  of  colors  and  ornaments.  A  diver- 
sity of  sounds  heard  at  a  suitable  distance  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  evening,  will  have  an  agreeable  effect  on 
the  ear ;  a  medley  of  noises,  whether  heard  near  or  at 
a  distance,  must  always  be  harsh  and  offensive. 


DIFFERENCE,  DISTINCTION. 

Difference  (v.  Difference)  lies  in  the  thing ;  dis- 
tinction (tJ.  To  abstract)  is  the  act  of  the  person ;  the 
former  is,  therefore,  to  the  latter  as  the  cause  to  the 
effect ;  the  distinction  rests  on  the  difference ;  those 
are  equally  bad  logicians  who  make  a  distinction 
without  a  difference,  or  who  make  no  distinction  where 
there  is  a  difference.  Sometimes  distinction  is  put  for 
the  ground  of  distinction,  which  brings  it  nearer  in 
sense  to  dfference,  in  which  case  the  former  is  a  spe- 
cies of  the  latter :  a  difference  is  either  external  or 
internal ;  a  distinction  is  always  external :  we  have 
differences  in  character,  and  distinctions  in  dress :  the 
dtffiirence  between  profession  and  practice,  though 
very  considerable,  is  often  lost  sight  of  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity ;  in  the  sight  of  God,  there  is 
no  rank  or  distinction  that  will  screen  a  man  from  the 
consequences  of  unrepented  sins ; 


O  son  of  Tvdeus,  cease  I  be  wise,  and  see 
How  vast  the  cUff'rence  of  the  gods  and  thee. 


POPB. 


sently  grew  conceited  of  the  argument,  and  was  just 
preparing  to  write  a  letter  of  advice  to  a  member  of 
parliament,  for  opening  the  freedom  of  our  towns  and 
trades,  for  taking  away  all  manner  of  distinctions  be- 
tween the  natives  and  foreigners.'  Steele. 


When  I  was  got  into  this  way  of  thinking,  I  pre- 


DIFFERENT,  DISTINCT,  SEPARATE. 

Difference  (v.  To  differ,  vary)  is  opposed  to  simi- 
litude ;  there  is  no  dfference  between  objects  abso- 
lutely alike :  distinctness  {v.  To  abstract)  is  opposed 
to  identity ;  there  can  be  no  distinction  where  there 
is  only  one  and  the  same  being :  separation  is  opposed 
to  umty ;  there  can  be  no  separation  between  objects 
that  coalesce  or  adhere :  things  may  be  different  and 
not  distinct,  or  distinct  and  not  different :  different  is 
said  altogether  of  the  internal  properties  of  things ; 
distinct  is  said  of  things  as  objects  of  vision,  or  as 
they  appear  either  to  the  eye  or  the  mind :  when  two 
or  more  things  are  seen  only  as  one,  they  may  be 
different,  but  they  are  not  distinct ;  but  whatever  is 
seen  as  two  or  more  things,  each  complete  in  itself,  is 
distinct,  although  it  may  not  be  different :  two  roads 
are  said  to  be  dfferent  which  run  m  different  direc- 
tions, but  they  may  not  be  distinct  when  seen  on  a 
map:  on  the  other  hand,  two  roads  are  said  to  be 
distinct  when  they  are  observed  as  two  roads  to  run  in 
the  same  direction,  but  they  need  not  in  any  particular 
to  be  dfferent :  two  stars  of  dfferent  magnitudes  may, 
in  certam  directions,  appear  as  one,  in  which  case  they 
are  dfferent,  but  not  distinct ;  two  books  on  the  same 
subject,  and  by  the  same  author,  but  not  written  in 
continuation  of^  each  other,  are  distinct  books,  but  not 
dfferent ; 

No  hostile  arms  approach  your  happy  ground ; 
Far  cliff 'rent  is  my  fate.     Dkyden. 

What  is  separate  must  in  its  nature  be  generally 
distinct;  but  every  thing  is  not  separate  which  is 
distinct:  when  houses  are  separate  they  are  ob- 
viously distinct ;  but  they  may  frequently  be  distinct 
when  they  are  not  positively  separated :  the  distinct 
is  marked  out  by  some  external  sign,  which  determines 
its  beginning  and  its  end ;  the  separate  is  that  which 
is  set  apart,  and  to  be  seen  by  itself:  distinct  is  s 
term  used  only  in  determining  the  angularity  or 
plurality  of  objects ;  the  separate  only  in  regard  to 
their  proximity  or  to  distance  from  each  other: 
we  speak  of  having  a  distinct  household,  but  of 
living  in  separate  apartments ;  of  dividing  one's  sub- 
ject into  distinct  heads,  or  of  making  things  into 
separate  parcels :  the  body  and  soul  are  dfferent, 
in  as  much  as  they  have  dfferent  properties ;  they 
are  distinct  in  as  much  as  they  have  marks  by  which 
they  may  be  distinguished,  and  at  death  they  will  be 
separate ; 


•  Vide  AbM  Girard :  "  Difference,  diversity,  variety,  bigarrure/ 
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His  sep'rate  troops  let  every  leader  call. 
Each  strengthen  each,  and  all  encourage  all ; 
What  chief  or  soldier  of  the  num'rous  band. 
Or  brayely  fights  or  ill  obeys  command, 
When  thus  dutinct  they  war,  soon  ahall  be  known. 

Pops. 


DIFFERENT,  SEVERAL,  DIVERS, 
SUNDRY,  VARIOUS. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  mark  a  number 
(o.  To  differ,  vary) ;  but  different  is  the  most  inde- 
finite of  all  these  terms,  as  its  office  is  rather  to  define 
the  quality  than  the  ntunber,  and  is  equally  applicable 
to  few  and  many ;  it  is  opposed  to  singularity,  out  the 
other  terms  are  employed  positively  to  express  many. 
Several,  from  to  sever,  signifies  split  or  made  into 
many ;  they  may  be  either  different  or  alike :  there 
may  be  several  different  things,  or  several  things  alike; 
but  there  cannot  be  several  divers  things,  for  the  word 
diners  signifies  properly  many  different.  Sundry, 
from  aswnder  or  apart,  signifies  many  things  scattered 
or  at  a  distance,  whether  as  it  regards  time  or  space. 
Varioua  expresses  not  only  a  greater  number,  but  a 
greater  diversity  than  all  the  rest. 

The  same  thing  often  affects  different  persons 
differently:  an  individual  may  be  affected  several 
times  in  the  same  way ;  or  particular  persons  may  be 
affected  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners ;  the 
ways  in  which  men  are  affected  are  so  various  as  not  to 
admit  of  enumeration :  it  is  not  so  much  to  understand 
different  languages  as  to  understand  several  different 
languages ;  '  It  is  astonishing  to  consider  the  different 
degrees  of  care  that  descend  from  the  parent  to  the 
young,  so  far  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  leaving 
a  posterity.'  Addison.  '  The  bishop  has  several 
courts  unoer  him,  and  may  visit  at  pleasure  every  part 
of  his  diocese.'  Blackstone.  Divers  modes  have  been 
suggested  and  tried  for  the  good  education  of  youth, 
but  most  of  too  theoretical  a  nature  to  admit  of  being 
reduced  successfully  to  practice ;  '  In  the  frame  and 
constitution  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity,  there  are  divers 
ranks  and  degrees.'  Blackstone.  An  incorrect  writer 
omits  sundry  articles  that  belong  to  a  statement ; 

Fat  olives  of  sundry  sorts  appear. 

Of  tundrt/  shapes  tneir  unctuous  berries  bear. 

Dbydbn. 

We  need  not  wonder  at  the  misery  which  is  introduced 
into  families  by  extravagance  and  luxuiy,  when  we 
notice  the  infimtely  various  allurements  ror  spending 
money  which  are  held  out  to  the  young  and  the 
thoughtless ;  *  As  land  is  improved  by  sowing  it  with 
various  seeds,  so  is  the  mind  by  exercising  it  with 
different  studies.'  Melmoth  {Letters  of  Pliny). 


to  be  different  from  every  other  thing,  or  unlike  to 
any  thing  seen  before ;  which  latter  mode  of  expression 
obviously  conveys  less  to  the  mind  than  the  former ; 
'  How  different  is  the  view  of  past  life  in  the  man  who 
is  grown  old  in  knowledge  and  wisdom  from  that 
of  him  who  is  grown  old  in  ignorance  and  folly.' 
Addison. 

How  far  unlike  those  chiefs  of  race  divine. 
How  vast  the  diff'rence  of  their  deeds  and  mine. 

Pope. 


TO  CHANGE,  ALTER,  VARY. 

Change,  in  French  changer,  is  probably  derived 
from  the  middle  Latin  canMo  to  exchange,  signifying 
to  take  one  thing  for  another ;  alter,  from  the  Latin 
alter  another,  signifies  to  make  a  thing  otherwise; 
vary,  in  Latin  vario  to  make  various,  comes  in  all 
probability  from  vaius  a  spot  or  speckle,  which  de- 
stroys uniformity  of  appearance  in  any  surface. 

We  change  a  thing  by  putting  another  in  its  place; 
we  alter  a  thing  by  making  it  different  from  what  it 
was  before;  we  vary  it  by  altering  it  in  different 
manners  and  at  different  times.  We  change  our 
clothes  whenever  we  put  on  others :  the  tulor  alters 
clothes  which  are  found  not  to  fit ;  and  he  varies  the 
fashion  of  making  them  wlienever  he  makes  new.  A 
man  changes  his  habits,  alters  his  conduct,  and  varies 
his  manner  of  speaking  and  thinking,  according  to 
circumstances;  '  The  general  remedy  of  those  who 
are  uneasy  without  knowing  the  cause  is  change  of 
place.'  Johnson. 

All  things  are  but  alter'd,  nothing  dies : 
And  here  and  there  th'  unbodied  spirit  flies ; 
By  time,  or  force,  or  sickness,  dispossess'd, 
And  lodges,  where  it  lights,  in  man  or  beast. 

Dbyvbn. 

'  In  every  work  of  the  ima^nation,  the  disposition  of 
parts,  the  insertion  of  incidents,  and  use  of  decora- 
tions, may  be  varied  a  thousand  ways  with  equal  pro- 
priety.' Johnson. 

A  thing  is  changed  without  altering  its  kind ;  it  is 
altered  without  destroying  its  identity;  and  it  is  varied 
without  destroying  the  similarity.  We  change  our 
habitation,  but  it  still  remains  a  habitation ;  we  alter 
our  house,  but  it  still  remains  the  same  house;  we 
vary  the  manner  of  painting  and  decoration,  but  it 
may  strongly  resemble  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  before  executed. 


DIFFERENT,  UNLIKE. 

Different  is  positive,  unlike  is  negative :  we  look  at 
what  is  different,  and  draw  a  comparison;  but  that 
which  is  unlike  need«  no  comparison  :  a  thing  is  said 


CHANGE,  VARIATION,  VICISSITUDE. 

Change  (v.  To  change,  alter)  is  both  to  vicissitude 
and  variation  as  the  genus  to  the  species.  Every 
variation  or  vicissitude  is  a  change,  but  every  change 
is  not  a  variation  or  vicissitude ;  vicissitude,  in 
French  vicissitude,  Latin  vicissitudo,  from  vicisstm 
by  turns,  signifies  changing  alternately. 
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Change  consists  simply  in  ceasing  to  be  the  same : 
variation  consists  in  being  diiFerent  at  diiFerent  times ; 
vicisaitude  in  being  alternately  or  reciprocally  diiFerent 
and  the  same.  All  created  things  are  uable  to  change; 
old  things  pass  away,  all  things  become  new :  the 
humors  of  men,  like  the  elements,  are  exposed  to  per- 
petual varioHona :  human  affairs,  like  the  seasons,  are 
sulnect  to  frequent  vicissUudea. 

Changes  in  governments  or  families  are  seldom 
attended  with  any  good  effect ;  '  How  strangely  are 
the  opinions  of  men  altered  by  a  change  in  their  con- 
dition.' Blair.  Variations  m  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere are  indicated  by  the  barometer  or  ther- 
mometer ;  '  One  of  the  company  affirmed  to  us  he 
had  actually  inclosed  the  liquor,  found  in  a  coquette's 
heart,  in  a  small  tube  made  after  the  manner  of  a 
weather-glass;  but  that  instead  of  acquainting  him 
with  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere,  it  showed  him 
the  qualities  of  those  persons  who  entered  the  room 
where  it  stood.'  Addison.  Vicissitudes  of  a  painful 
nature  are  less  dangerous  than  those  which  elevate  men 
to  an  vmusual  state  of  grandeur.  By  the  former  they 
are  brought  to  a  sense  of  themselves ;  by  the  latter 
they  are  carried  beyond  themselves ; 

It  makes  through  heaven 
Grateful  vicittititde,  like  day  and  night. 


VARIATION,  VARIETY. 

Variation  denotes  the  act  of  varying  (v.  To  change) ; 
variety  denotes  the  quality  of  varying,  or  the  thing 
varied.  The  astronomer  observes  the  variations  in 
the  heavens ;  the  philosopher  observes  the  variations 
in  the  climate  from  year  to  year ;  '  The  idea  of  va- 
riation (as  a  constituent  in  beauty),  without  attending 
so .  accurately  to  the  manner  of  variation,  has  led 
Mr.  Hogarth  to  consider  angular  figures  as  beautiful.' 
BuBKE.  Variety  is  pleasing  to  aiu  persons,  but  to 
none  so  much  as  the  young  and  the  fickle :  there  is  an 
infinite  variety  in  every  species  of  objects  animate  or 
inanimate ;  <  As  to  the  colours  usually  found  in  beau- 
tiful bodies,  it  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain  them, 
because  in  the  several  parts  of  nature  there  is  an 
infinite  variety.''  Bdeke. 


INDISTINCT,  CONFUSED. 

Indistinct  is  negative ;  it  marks  amply  the  want  of 
distinctness ;  conjttsed  is  positive ;  it  marks  a  positive 
degree  of  indistinctness.  A  thing  may  be  indistinct 
without  being  confused ;  but  it  cannot  be  confused 
without  being  indistinct :  two  things  may  be  indistinct, 
or  not  easily  distinguished  from  each  other ;  but  many 
things,  or  parts  of  the  same  things,  are  confiised :  two 
letters  in  a  word  may  be  indistinct ;  but  the  whole 
writings  or  many  words  are  confused:  sounds  are  tn- 
distinct  which  reach  our  ears  only  in  part;  but  they 


are  confused  if  they  come  in  great  numbers  and  out  of 
all  order.  We  see  olnects  indistinctly  when  we  cannot 
see  all  the  features  by  which  they  would  be  distin- 
guished from  all  objects ;  '  When  a  volume  of  travels 
IS  opened,  nothing  is  found  but  such  general  accoimts 
as  leave  no  distinct  idea  behind  them.'  Johnson.  We 
see  an  object  confusedly  when  every  part  is  so  blended 
with  the  other  that  no  one  feature  can  be  distin- 
guished; *  He  that  enters  a  town  at  night  and  surveys 
It  in  the  morning,  then  hastens  to  another  place,  may 
please  himself  for  a  time  with  a  hasty  change  of  scene 
and  a  confused  remembrance  of  palaces  and  churches.' 
Johnson.  By  means  of  great  distance  objects  be- 
come indistinct ;  from  a  defect  in  sight  objects 
become  more  confused. 


TO  MIX,  MINGLE,  BLEND, 
CONFOUND. 

Mim  is  in  German  mischen,  Latin  misceo,  Greek 
fulvym,  Hebrew  jfo ;  mingle,  in  Greek  luyvia,  is  but  a 
variation  of  muv ;  blend,  in  German  blenden  to  dazzle, 
comes  from  blind,  signifying  to  see  confusedly,  or 
confuse  objects  in  a  general  way ;  confound,  v.  Con- 
found. 

Mix  is  here  a  general  and  indefinite  term,  signify- 
ing simply  to  put  together :  but  we  may  mix  two  or 
several  thmgs ;  we  mingle  several  objects :  things  are 
mixed  so  as  to  lose  all  distinction ;  but  they  may  be 
mingled  and  yet  retain  a  distinction :  liquids  mix  so 
as  to  become  one,  and  individuals  mix  in  a  crowd  so 
as  to  be  lost ; 

Can  iina£^ation  boast. 
Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers, 
Or  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matchless  skill. 
And  lose  them  in  each  other  ?    Thomson. 

Things  are  mingled  together  of  different  sizes  if  they 
lie  in  the  same  spot,  out  they  may  still  be  distin- 
guished ; 

There  as  I  pass'd  with  careless  8tCT)s  and  slow. 
The  mingling  notes  came  soften'd  from  below. 

Goldsmith. 

To  blend  is  only  partially  to  mix,  as  colors  blend  which 
fall  into  each  other :  to  confound  is  to  mix  in  a  wrong 
way,  as  objects  of  sight  are  confounded  when  they  are 
erroneously  taken  to  be  joined. 

To  mix  and  mingle  are  mostly  applied  to  material 
objects,  except  in  poetry ;  to  blend  and  confound  are 
mental  operations,  and  principally  employed  on  spi- 
ritual subjects :  thus,  events  and  circumstances  are 
blended  together  in  a  narrative ; 

But  happy  they !  the  happiest  of  their  kind. 
Whom  gentler  stars  unite,  and  in  one  fate 
Their  hearts,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  blend. 

Thomsok. 

The  ideas  of  the  ignorant  are  confounded  in  meat 
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ciseii,  But  {wrticulariy  irhen  they  attempt  to  think  ftr 
themselves ; 

And  long  the  goda,  we  know. 
Have  gtitig'd  thee,  Cssar,  to  the  world  below. 
Where  fraud  and  rapine,  right  and  wrong,  confound. 

Dkydbk* 


distributioii  cf  misery,  tnoralisU  hsTe  always  deriTed 
one  of  their  strongest  moral  arguments  for  a  future 
state.^  JoBNsoM. 


MIXTURE,  MEDLEY,  MISCELLANY. 

Mivture  is  the  thing  tniaied  (v.  To  mw) ;  medley, 
firom  meddle  or  middle^  signifies  what  comes  between 
another;  misceUany,  in  Latin  miacellanetts,  from 
miaceo  to  mi.r,  signifies  also  a  mixture. 

The  mixture  is  general ;  whatever  ohjects  can  be 
miwed  will  form  a  miwture :  a  medley  is  a  mixture  of 
things  not  fit  to  be  mixed :  and  a  mi»cellany  is  a  mix- 
ture of  mray  different  things.  Flour,  water,  and 
^^8,  may  form  a  mixture,  in  the  proper  sense ;  but  if 
to  these  were  added  all  sorts  of  spices,  it  would  form  a 
medley;  <  In  great  villanies,  there  is  often  such  a 
mixture  of  the  fool,  as  quite  sptuls  the  whole  project 
of  the  knave.^  Sovth. 

More  oft  in  fools'  and  madmen's  hands  than  sages. 
She  seems  a  medley  of  all  ages.    Swift. 

MisceUanv  is  a  species  of  mixture  applicable  only  to 
intellectual  subjects  :  the  miaceUaneoue  is  opposed  to 
that  which  is  systematically  arranged :  essays  are  t»t«- 
cdlaneoua  in  distinction  £rom  wo»s  on  one  particular 
subject ;  <  A  writer,  whose  design  is  so  comprehennve 
and  miscellaneous  as  that  of  an  essayist,  may  ac- 
commodate himself  with  a  topic  from  every  scene  of 
life.'*  Johnson. 


PROMISCUOUS,  INDISCRIMINATE. 

Promiscuous,  in  Latin  promiscuus,  from  promisceo, 
or  pro  and  misceo  to  mingle,  signifies  thoroughly  min- 
glra;  indiscriminate,  from  the  Latin  in  privative 
and  discrimen  a  difference,  signifies  without  any  dif- 
ference. 

Promiscuous  is  applied  to  any  number  of  different 
objects  mixed  together ; 

Victors  and  ranquish'd  join  promUcuout  cries. 

Pope. 

Indiscriminate  is  only  applied  to  the  action  in  which 
one  does  not  discriminate  different  objects :  a  multitude 
is  termed  vromiscuaus,  as  characterising  the  thing ; 
the  use  of  different  things  for  the  same  purpose,  or  of 
the  same  things  for  different  purposes,  is  termed  tndw- 
crismnate,  as  characterizing  the  person :  things  become 
yromiaeuous  by  the  want  of  design  in  any  one ;  they 
are  indiscriminate  by  the  fault  of  any  one :  plants  of 
all  descriptions  are  to  be  found  promiscuously  situated 
in  the  beds  of  a  garden :  it  is  folly  to  level  any  charge 
indiscriminately  against  all  the  members  of  any  com- 
munity or  precession;    '  From  this  indiscriminate 


IRREGULAR,  DISORDERLY,  INOR- 
DINATE, INTEMPERATE. 

Irregular,  that  is  literally  not  regular,  marks  merely 
the  absence  of  a  good  quality ;  disorderly,  that  is 
literally  out  of  order,  marks  the  presence  of  a  posi- 
tively bad  quality.  What  is  irregular  may  be  so 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  what  is  disorder^/  is 
rendered  so  by  some  extenud  circumstance.  Things 
are  planted  irregularly  for  want  of  design  :  the  best 
troops  are  apt  to  be  disorderly  in  a  long  march. 
Irregular  and  disorderly  are  taken  in  a  moral  as  well 
as  a  natural  sense ;  inordinate,  which  signifies  also 
put  out  of  Older,  is  employed  only  in  the  moral  sense. 
What  is  irregular  is  contrary  to  the  rule  that  is  esta- 
blished, or  ought  to  be ;  what  is  disorderly  is  contrary 
to  the  order  uat  has  existed ;  what  is  inordinate  is 
contrary  ,to  the  order  that  is  prescribed ;  what  is  in- 
temperate is  contrary  to  the  temper  or  s^t  that  ought 
to  be  encouraged.  Our  habits  are  irreguiar  which 
are  not  conformable  to  the  laws  of  social  sodety ;  <  In 
youth  there  is  a  certain  irregularity  and  aj^tation  by 
no  means  unbecoming.''  Melmoth  (Letters  of  Pliny). 
Our  practices  will  be  disorderly  when  we  follow  the 
blind  impulse  of  passion;  *  The  minds  of  bad  men 
are  disorderly.^  Blaib.  Our  desires  will  be  inor- 
dinate when  they  are  not  under  the  control  of  reason 
guided  by  reli^on;  <  Inordinate  passions  are  the 
great  disturbers  of  life.'  Blaib.  Our  iudulgencies 
will  be  intemperate  when  we  consult  nothing  but  our 
appetites ;  *  Persuade  but  the  covetous  man  not  to 
deify  his  money,  the  intemperate  man  to  abandon  his 
revels,  and  I  dare  undertake  all  their  giant-like  objec- 
tions shall  vanish.'  South.  Young  people  are  apt  to 
contract  irregular  habits  if  not  placed  under  the  care 
of  discreet  and  sober  people,  and  made  to  conform  to 
the  regulations  of  domestic  life  :  children  are  naturally 
prone  to  become  disorderly,  if  not  perpetuaUy  imder 
the  eye  of  a  master :  it  is  the  lot  of  human  beings  in 
aU  ages  and  stations  to  have  inordinate  desires,  which 
require  a  constant  check  so  as  to  prevent  intemperate 
conduct  of  any  kind. 


SEQUEL,  CLOSE. 


Sequel  is  a  species  of  dose ;  it  is  that  which  follows 
by  way  of  termination;  but  the  close  is  simply  that 
which  closes,  or  puts  an  end  to  any  thing.  There 
cannot  be  a  sequel  without  a  dose,  but  there  maj  be  a 
dose  without  a  sequel.  A  story  may  have  either  a 
sequd  or  a  dose ;  when  the  end  is  detached  from  the 
beginning  so  as  to  follow,  it  is  a  sequd ;  if  the  b». 
innning  and  end  are  uninterrupted,  it  is  simply  a  dote. 
When  a  work  is  published  in  distinct  parts,  dwse 
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vhich  follow  at  the  end  may  be  termed  the  sequel :  if 
it  appears  all  at  once,  the  concluding  pages  are  the 
close.  The  same  distinction  between  these  words  is 
preserved  in  their  figurative  application ; 

If  black  scandal  or  foulfac'd  reproach 

Attend  the  teguel  of  your  imposition, 

Your  raeer  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me. 

Shaksfeabb. 


Speedy  death. 
The  close  of  all  my  miseries,  and  the  balm. 


Milton. 


TO  END,  CLOSE,  TERMINATE. 

To  bring  any  thing  to  its  last  point  is  the  common 
idea  in  the  signification  of  these  terms. 

To  end  is  the  simple  action  of  putting  an  end  to, 
without  any  collateral  idea ;  it  is  therefore  the  generic 
term.  To  close  is  to  end  gradually,  or  by  shuttmg  in, 
hence  we  speak  of  closing  the  rear,  or  of  a  scene 
closing  ; 

Orestes,  Acamas,  in  front  appear. 

And  (Enomaus  and  Thoon  close  the  rear.    Pope. 

To  terminate  is  to  end  in  a  specific  manner,  hence  we 
speak  with  propriety  of  a  road  or  a  line  terminating  ,- 
<  As  I  had  a  mina  to  know  how  each  of  these  roads 
terminated,  I  joined  myself  with  the  assembly  that 
were  in  the  flower  and  vigour  of  their  age,  and  called 
themselves  the  band  of  lovers.'  Addison.  They  pre- 
serve this  distinction  in  the  moral  application.  There 
are  persons  even  in  civilized  countries  so  ignorant  as, 
like  the  brutes,  to  end  their  lives  as  they  began  them, 
without  one  rational  reflection ; 

Greece  in  her  single  heroes  strove  in  vain. 
Now  hosts  oppose  thee,  and  thou  must  be  slain  : 
So  shall  my  days  in  one  sad  tenor  run. 
And  end  with  sorrows  as  they  first  begiu.     Pope. 

The  Christian  closes  his  career  of  active  duty  only 
with  the  failure  of  his  bodily  powers ; 

One  frugal  supper  did  our  studies  close.    Drysen. 

A  person  ends  a  dispute,  or  puts  an  end  to  it,  by  yield- 
ing the  subject  of  contest ;  he  terminates  the  dispute 
by  entering  into  a  compromise ;  *  The  wisdom  of  this 
world,  its  designs  and  eflicacy,  terminate  on  this 
side  heaven.'  South. 


END,  EXTREMITY. 


Both  these  words  imply  the  last  of  those  parts  which 
constitute  a  thing ;  but  the  end  designates  that  part 
generally ;  the  extremity  marks  the  particular  point. 
The  extremity  is  firom  the  Latin  ewtremus  the  very 
last  end,  that  which  is  outermost.  Hence  the  end 
may  be  said  of  that  which  bounds  any  thing ;  but  ex- 
tremity of  that  which  extends  fartiiest  from  us :  we 


may  speak  of  the  ends  of  that  which  is  circular  io  its 
form,  or  of  that  which  has  no  spedfic  form ; 

Now  with  full  force  the  yielding  horn  he  bends. 
Drawn  to  an  arch,  and  joins  the  doubling  ends.    Pope. 

We  speak  of  the  extremities  of  that  only  which  is 
supposed  to  project  lengthwise;  <  Our  female  projectors 
were  all  the  last  summer  so  taken  up  with  the  improve- 
ment of  their  petticoats  that  they  had  not  time  to 
attend  to  any  thing  else ;  but  havmg  at  length  suffi- 
ciendy  adorned  their  lower  parts,  they  now  begin 
to  turn  their  thoughts  upon  the  other  extremity^ 
Addisom. 

The  end  is  opposed  to  the  be^nning ;  the  extremity 
to  the  centre  or  point  from  which  we  reckon.  When 
a  man  is  said  to  go  to  the  end  of  a  journey  or  the  end 
of  the  world,  the  expression  is  in  both  cases  indefinite 
and  general ;  but  when  he  is  said  to  go  to  the 
extremities  of  the  earth  or  the  extremities  of  a 
kingdom,  the  idea  of  relative  distance  is  manifestiy 
immied. 

He  who  goes  to  the  end  of  a  path  may  possibly  have 
a  little  farther  to  go  in  order  to  reach  the  extremity. 
In  the  figurative  application  end  and  extremity  difier 
so  widely  as  not  to  render  any  comparison  needful. 


EXTREMITY,  EXTREME. 

Extremity  is  used  in  the  proper  or  the  improper 
sense ;  extreme  in  the  improper  sense :  we  speak  of 
the  extremity  of  a  line  or  an  avenue,  the  extremity  of 
distress,  but  the  extreme  of  the  fashion. 

In  the  moral  sense,  extremity  is  applicable  to  the 
outward  circumstances ;  extreme  to  the  opinions  and 
conduct  of  men :  in  matters  of  dispute  between  indi- 
viduals it  is  a  happy  thing  to  guard  against  coming  to 
extremities ,-  '  Savage  sunered  the  utmost  extremities 
of  poverty,  and  often  fasted  so  long  that  he  was  seized 
with  faintness.'  Johkson.  It  is  the  characteristic  of 
volatile  tempers  to  be  always  in  extremes,  efther  the 
extreme  of  joy  or  the  extreme  of  sorrow ;  '  The  two 
extremes  to  be  guarded  against  are  despotism,  where 
all  are  slaves,  and  anarchy,  where  all  would  rule  and 
none  obey.'    Blaie. 


CLOSE,  COMPACT. 


Close,  in  French  clos,  comes  from  the  Latin  clausus 
participle  of  claudo  to  shut ;  compact,  in  Latin  cqm- 
pactus,  participle  of  eomjmtgo  to  fix  or  join  in,  sig- 
nifies jointed  close  together. 

Proximity  is  expressed  by  both  these  terms;  the 
former  in  a  general  and  the  latter  in  a  restricted  sense. 
Two  bodies  may  be  close  to  each  other,  but  a  body  is 
compact  with  r^ard  to  itself. 

Contact  is  not  essential  to  constitute  closeness ;  but 
a  perfect  adhesion  of  all  the  parts  of  a  body  is  essential 
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to  produce  compactneaa.  Lines  ate  close  to  each  other 
that  are  separated  but  by  a  small  space ; 

To  right  and  left  the  martial  wings  display 
Their  shining  arms,  and  stand  in  dote  array ; 
Though  weak  their  spears,  though  dwarfish  be  their 

height. 
Compact  they  move,  the  bulwark  of  the  fight. 

Sib  Wu.  Jones. 

Things  are  rolled  together  in  a  compmt  form  that  are 
brought  within  the  smallest  possible  space ;  '  Without 
attraction  the  dissevered  particles  of  the  chaos  could 
aerer  convene  into  such  great  compact  masses  as  the 
planets/  Bentley. 


CLOSE,  NEAR,  NIGH. 

Clote,  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article; 
near,  and  nigh,  are  in  Saxon  near,  neah,  Grerman, 
nah,  &c. 

Cloae  is  more  definite  than  near :  houses  stand  close 
to  each  other  which  are  almost  joined;  men  stand 
close  when  they  touch  each  other ; 

Th'  unwearied  watch  their  listening  leaders  keep. 
And  couching  close,  repel  invading  sleep.    Pope. 

Objects  are  near  which  are  within  sight ;  persons  are 
near  each  other  when  they  can  converse  together. 
Near  and  nigh,  which  are  but  variations  of  each  other, 
in  etymology,  admit  of  little  or  no  difference  in  their 
use;  the  former  however  is  the  most  general.  People  live 
near  each  other  who  are  in  the  same  street ;  they  live 
close  to  each  other  when  their  houses  are  adjoining ; 


O  friend !  Ulysses'  shouts  invade  my  ear ; 
Distress'd  he  seems,  and  no  assistance  near. 


POFE. 


From  the  red  field  their  scatter'd  bodies  bear. 
And  nigh  the  fleet  a  funeral  structure  rear.    Pofe. 

Close  is  annexed  as  an  adjective ;  near  is  employed 
only  as  an  adverb  or  preposition.  We  speak  of  close 
ranks  or  close  lines ;  but  not  near  ranks  or  near  lines. 


STRAIT,  NARROW. 


Strait,  which  is  otherwise  spelt  straight,  from  the 
Latin  strictus  bound,  signifies  bound  tight,  that  is, 
brought  into  a  small  compass:  narrow,  which  is  a 
variation  of  near,  expresses  a  mode  of  nearness  or 
closeness.  Strait  is  a  particular  term;  narrow  is 
general:  straitness  is  an  artificial  mode  of  narrow- 
ness ;  a  coat  is  strait  which  is  made  to  compress  the 
body  within  a  small  compass :  narrow  is  either  the 
artificial  or  the  natural  property  of  a  body;  as  a 
narrow  ribbon,  or  a  narrow  leaf. 

That  which  is  strait  is  so  by  the  means  of  other 
bodies ;  that  which  is  so  of  itself,  as  a  piece  of  water 
confined  close  on  each  side  by  land,  is  called  a  strait ; 
*  They  are  afraid  to  meet  her  if  they  have  miss'd  the 
church ;  but  then  they  are  more  anraid  to  see  her,  if 
they  are  laced  as  strait  as  they  can  possibly  be.'  Law. 
Whatever  is  bounded  by  sides  that  are  near  each 


other  is  narrow ;  thus  a  piece  of  land  whose  prolonged 
sides  are  at    a  small  ^stance  from  each  other  is 

narrow; 

No  narrow  frith 
He  had  to  pass.    Milton. 

The  same  distinction  applies  to  these  terms  in  their 
moral  use:  a  person  in  straitened  circumstances  is 
kept,  by  means  of  his  circumstances,  from  incurring 
even  necessary  expenses ;  a  person  who  is  in  narrow 
circumstances  is  represented  as  having  but  a  small 
extent  of  property. 


DISTANT,  FAR,  REMOTE. 

Distant  is  employed  as  an  adjunct  or  otherwise ; 
far  is  used  only  as  an  adverb.  We  speak  of  distant 
objects,  or  objects  being  distant;  but  we  speak  of 
thmgs  only  as  being /ar. 

IHstant,  in  Latm  distans  compounded  of  di  and 
stans  standing  asunder,  is  employed  only  for  bodies 
at  rest ;  far,  in  German  fern,  most  probably  from 
gefahren,  participle  oi  fahren,  in  Greek  ■xipm  to  go, 
signifies  gone  or  removed  away,  and  is  employed  for 
b^es  either  stationary  or  otherwise ;  hence  we  say 
that  a  thing  is  distant,  or  it  goes,  runs,  or  flics /or. 

Distant  is  used  to  designate  great  space ;  far  only 
that  which  is  ordinary :  the  sun  is  ninety-four  millions 
of  miles  distant  &om  the  earth ;  a  person  Uves  not 
very  far  off,  or  a  person  iafar  from  the  spot. 

Distant  is  used  absolutely  to  express  an  intervening 
space.  Remote,  in  Latin  remotus,  participle  of  re- 
moveo  to  remove,  rather  expresses  the  relative  idea  of 
being  gone  out  of  sight.  A  person  is  said  to  live  in  a 
distant  country  or  in  a  remote  comer  of  any  country. 

These  terms  bear  a  similar  analogy  in  the  figurative 
application ;  when  we  speak  of  a  remote  idea  it  desig- 
nates that  which  is  less  liable  to  strike  the  mind  than 
a  distant  idea.  A  distant  relationshijp  between  indivi- 
duals is  never  alto^ther  lost  sight  of;  when  the  con- 
nexion between  objects  is  very  remote  it  easily  escajpes 
observation ;  •  It  is  a  pretty  saying  of  Thales,  "  False- 
hood is  just  as  far  distant  from  truth  as  the  ears  from 
the  eyes,"  by  which  he  would  intimate  that  a  wise  man 
would  not  easily  give  credit  to  the  reports  of  actions 
which  he  has  not  seen.'  Spectatob. 

O  might  a  parent's  careful  wish  prevail. 
Far,  far  from  Ilion  should  thy  vessels  sail. 
And  thou  from  camps  remote  the  danger  shun. 
Which  now,  alas !  too  nearly  threats  my  son.    Pors. 


SHORT,  BRIEF,  CONCISE,  SUCCINCT, 
SUMMARY. 

Shmrt,  in  French  court,  German  kurx,  Latin 
curtus,  Greek  uvprif ;  brief,  in  Latin  brevis,  in  Greek 
/3f«X«J ;  cortcise,  in  Latin  concisus,  signifies  cut 
into  a  small  body;  succinct,  in  Latin  sticcinctus, 
participle  of  succingo,  signifies  brought  within  a  small 
compass ;  summary,  v.  Abridgement. 
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Short  IS  the  cenerie,  the  rest  are  specific  terms: 
every  thing  which  admits  of  dimensioiis  may  be  aharty 
as  opposed  to  the  long,  that  is,  either  naturally  or  arti- 
ficially ;  the  rest  are  species  c^  artificial  shortness,  or 
that  which  is  the  work  of  art :  hence  it  is  that  mate- 
rial, as  well  as  spiritual,  objects  mav  be  termed  short; 
but  the  brief,  concise,  succinct,  and  summary,  are  in- 
tellectual or  spiritual  only.  We  may  term  a  stick,  a 
letter,  or  a  discourse,  short ;  '  The  widest  excursions 
of  the  mind  are  made  by  short  flights  frequently  re- 
peated.' Johnson.  We  speak  of  brevity  only  in  le- 
Sard  to  the  mode  of  speech ;  '  Premeditation  of 
lought,  and  brevity  of  expression,  are  the  great  in- 
gredients of  that  reverence  that  is  required  to  a  pious 
and  acceptable  prayer.'  South.  Conciseness  aaa  suc- 
cinctness api^y  to  the  matter  of  speech ;  <  Aristotle 
has  a  dry  conciseness,  that  makes  one  ima^e  one  is 
perusing  a  table  of  contents.'  Gbay. 

Let  all  your  precepts  be  ruecinci  and  clear. 
That  ready  wits  may  comprehend  them  goon. 

RoscoMMOir. 

Summary  regards  the  mode  dther  of  speaking  or 
action; 

Nor  Hiend  their  time  to  show  their  reading. 
She'd  nave  a  tutnmarif  proceeding.    Swipt. 

The  hri^  is  opposed  to  the  prolix ;  the  concise  and 
succinct  to  the  difPuse ;  the  summary  to  the  circum- 
stantial or  ceremonious.  It  is  a  matter  of  compara- 
tively little  importance  whether  a  man's  life  be  long  or 
short ;  but  it  deeply  concerns  him  that  every  moment 
be  well  spent.  Brevity  of  expression  ought  to  be  con- 
sulted by  speakers,  even  more  than  by  writers ;  con- 
ciseness is  of  peculiar  advantage  in  the  formation  of 
rules  fcT  young  persons :  and  succinctness  is  a  requi- 
site in  every  writer,  who  has  extensive  materials  to 
digest :  a  summary  mode  of  proceeding  may  have  the 
amrantage  of  saving  time,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  incorrectness,  and  often  of  injustice. 


TO  CLOSE,  SHUT. 


Close  is  to  make  close ;  i^ut  is  in  Saxon  scuttan, 
Dutch  schutten,  Hebrew  tsno  to  stop  up. 

Close  is  to  shut,  frequently  as  the  means  to  the  end. 
To  close  signifies  simply  to  put  together;  to  shut 
signifies  to  put  together  so  close  that  no  opening  is 
leax.  The  eyes  are  shut'  by  closing  the  eyeuds ;  the 
mouth  is  shut  by  closing  the  lips.  The  idea  of  bring- 
ing near  or  joinmg  is  prominent  in  the  signification  of 
dose ;  that  of  fastening  or  preventing  admittance  in 
the  word  shut.  By  the  figure  of  metonymy,  close  may 
be  often  substituted  for  shut ;  as  we  may  speak  of 
closing  the  eyes  or  the  mouth ;  chsmg  a  book  or  a 
door  in  the  sense  cS  shutting,  particularly  in  poetry ; 

Soon  shall  the  dire  Seraglio's  horrid  gates 
Clote  like  the  eternal  bars  of  death  upon  thee. 

Johnson. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  poets  may  gomedmes  use  akut 
where  close  would  be  more  appropriate ; 

Behold,  fond  man ! 
See  here  thv  pictured  life :  pass  some  few  years 
Thy  flowering  luring,  thy  summer's  ardent  strength, 
Thy  sober  autumn  uding  into  age. 
And  pale  concluding  winter  comes  at  last. 
And  $htas  the  scene.    Thomsom. 

In  ordinary  discourse,  however,  these  words  are  very 
distinct. 

Many  things  are  closed  which  are  not  to  be  shut,. 
and  are  shut  which  cannot  be  closed.  Nothing  can 
be  closed  but  what  consists  of  more  than  one  part ; 
nothing  can  be  shut  but  what  has  or  is  supposed  to 
have  a  cavity-  A  woimd  is  closed,  but  cannot  be 
shut ;  a  window  or  a  box  is  shut,  but  not  closed. 

When  both  are  applied  to  hdlow  bodies,  close  im- 
plies a  stopping  up  ot  the  whole,  shut  an  occasional 
stoppage  at  the  entrance.  What  is  closed  remains 
closed ;  what  is  Aut  may  be  opened.  A  hole  in  a 
road,  or  a  passage  through  any  place  is  closed;  a  gate, 
a  window,  or  a  door,  is  shut. 


TO  CLOSE,  FINISH,  CONCLUDE. 

To  dose  dgnifies  literally  to  make  close,  or  brii^ 
as  near  together  as  they  ov^t  to  be,  and  in  an  ex- 
tended sense,  to  bring  uiings  to  the  point  where  they 
ouffht  to  end ;  to  finish,  from  the  Latin  fijms  an 
end ;  and  conclude,  &om  con  and  olvAo  or  dauduo  to 
shut,  have  the  same  general  and  literal  meaning  as 
cUise. 

To  close  is  to  bring  to  an  end ;  U>  finish  is  to  make 
an  end :  we  close  a  tmng  by  ceasii^  to  have  any  thing 
more  to  do  with  it ;  we  finish  it  by  really  having  no 
more  to  do  to  it.  We  close  an  account  with  a  person 
with  whom  we  mean  to  have  no  fiirther  transactions ;' 
•we  finish  the  business  which  we  have  begun. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  close  -mihout finishing, 
but  we  cannot  finish  without  closing.  The  want  of 
time  will  compel  a  person  to  close  his  letter  before  he 
has  finished  saying  all  he  wishes.  It  is  a  laudable 
desire  in  every  one  to  wish  to  close  his  career  in  life 
honourably,  and  to  finish  whatever  he  undertakes  to 
the  satisfaction  of  himself  and  others. 

To  conclude  is  a  species  cf  finishing,  that  is  to 
say,  finishing  in  a  certain  manner ;  we  always^«l«A 
when  we  conclude,  but  we  do  not  always  conclude 
when  ve  finish.  A  history  is  closed  at  a  certain  reign ; 
it  is  finished  when  brought  to  the  period  proposed ; 
it  is  conchtded  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  leading 
events. 

Close  and  finish  are  employed  generally,  and  in  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  hfe ;  the  former  in  speaking 
of  times,  seasons,  periods,  &c.  the  latter  with  regard 
to  occupadons  and  pursuits  ;  condusion  is  used  parti- 
cularly in  speaking  of  moral  and  intellectual  operations. 
A  reign,  an  entertainment,  an  age,  a  year,  may  have  its 
dose ;  a  drawing,  an  exercise,  a  piece  of  work,  may  b6 
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Jiniahed  ;  a  diacourae,  a  stoty,  an  affair,  a  negociation 
may  be  conclvded.  The  cloae  of  Alfred^s  reign  was 
more  peacefHil  than  the  commencement :  those  who 
are  care^  as  to  what  they  begin  will  be  careful  to 
Jinith  what  they  have  begun :  some  preachers  seldom 
awaken  attention  in  their  hearers  until  they  come  to 
the  conclusion  of  their  discoiurse ; 

Destructioii  hangs  on  every  word  we  speak. 
On  every  thought,  till  the  concluding  stroke 
Determines  all,  and  elotes  our  design.    Addison. 

*  The  great  work  of  which  Justinian  has  the  credit, 
althougn  it  comprehends  the  whole  system  of  juris- 
prudence, was  Jinished  we  are  told  in  three  years.'' 
Sis  Wh.  Jones. 


COMPLEAT,  PERFECT,  FINISHED. 

Compleat,  in  French  complet,  Latin  oompletus,  par- 
ticiple of  compleo  to  fill  up,  signifies  the  quality  of 
being  filled,  or  having  all  that  is  necessary  ;  perfect, 
in  Latin  perfectut,  participle  of  perficio  to  penorm 
or  do  thoroughly,  signifies  the  state  of  being  done 
thoroiighly ;  fished  marks  the  state  of  hemg^isked 
(».  To  dote). 

That  is  compleat  which  has  no  deficiency  :  that  is 
perfect  which  has  positive  excellence;  and  that  is 
finished  which  has  no  omission  in  it. 

That  to  which  any  thing  can  be  added  is  incom- 
pleat ;  when  it  can  be  improved  it  is  inyterfect ;  when 
more  labor  ought  to  be  bestowed  upon  it  it  is  unfi- 
nished. A  thing  is  compleat  in  all  its  parts ;  '  With 
U8  the  reading  of  the  Scripture  is  a  part  of  our  church 
liturgy,  a  special  portion  of  the  service  which  we  do 
to  Grod,  and  not  an  exercise  to  spend  the  time,  when 
one  dodi  wait  for  another  coming,  till  the  assembly  of 
them  that  shall  afterwards  worship  him  be  complete.'' 
Hooker.  A  thing  is  perfect  as  to  the  beauty  and 
desiffn  of  the  construction ;  '  It  has  been  observed  of 
chilacen,  that  they  are  longer  before  they  can  pro- 
nounce perfect  sounds,  because  perfect  sounds  are 
not  pronounced  to  them.'  Hawkeswoeth.  '  We 
count  those  things  perfect  which  want  nothing  requi- 
site for  the  end,  whereto  they  are  instituted.'  Hooker. 
A  thing  is  finished  as  it  comes  from  the  hand  of  the 
workman,  and  answers  his  intention.  A  set  of  books 
is  not  compleat  when  a  volume  is  wanting :  there  is 
nothing  in  the  proper  sense  perfect  which  is  the  work 
of  man ;  but  the  term  is  used  relatively  for  whatever 
makes  the  greatest  approach  to  perfection :  &  finished 
performance  evinces  care  and  diligence  on  the  part  of 
the  workman ;  '  I  would  make  what  bears  your  name 
as  finished  as  my  last  work  ought  to  be ;  that  is  more 
finished  than  the  rest.'  Pope.  A  taste  is  said  to  be 
perfect  to  denote  its  intrinsic  excellence,  but  it  is  said 
to  be  finished  to  denote  its  acquired  excellence ;  '  It 
is  necessary  for  a  man  who  would  form  to  himself  a 
finished  taste  of  good  writing,  to  be  well  versed  in  the 


works  of  the  best  critics  ancient  and  modem.'*  Addi- 
son. 

A  thing  may  be  compleat  or  finished  without  being. 
perfect ;  and  it  may  be  perfect  without  being  either 
compleat  or  finished.  A  sound  is  said  to  be  perfect,  but 
not  compleat  or  finished.  The  works  of  the  ancients 
are,  as  mey  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  incompleat, 
and  some  probably  unfinished;,  and  yet  the  greater 
part  are  perfect  in  their  way :  the  works  of  the  mo- 
dems are  mostly  compleat  and  finished ;  yet  but  a 
small  part  have  any  claims  even  to  human  perfection. 
The  term  compleat  may  be  applied  in  a  bad  as  well  as 
good  sense:  a  compleat  knave  implies  one  who  is 
versed  in  every  part  of  knavery ; 

None  better  guard  against  a  cheat. 

Than  he  who  is  a  knave  comjjleal.    Lewis. 


TO  COMPLEAT,  FINISH,  TERMINATE. 

Compleat  is  to  make  compleat ;  finish  and  termi- 
nate have  been  explained  in  the  preceding  article 
(«.  To  end). 

We  compleat  *  what  is  undertaken  by  continuing 
to  labor  at  it ;  we  finish  what  is  begun  in  a  state  of 
forwardness  by  putting  the  last  hand  to  it;  we  termi- 
nate what  ou{^t  not  to  last  by  bringing  it  to  a  close. 
So  that  the  characteristic  idea  of  compleating  is  the 
conducting  a  thing  to  its  final  period ;  that  o{  finishing, 
the  arrival  at  that  period ;  and  that  of  terminating, 
the  cessation  of  a  tlung. 

Compleating  has  properly  relation  to  permanent 
works  only,  whether  mechanical  or  intellectual;  we 
desire  a  thing  to  be  compleated  firom  a  curiosity  to  see 
it  in  its  entire  state ;  '  It  is  perhaps  kindly  provided 
by  nature,  that  as  the  feathers  and  strength  of  a  bird 
grow  t<wether,  and  her  wings  are  not  compleated  till 
she  is  able  to  fly,  so  some  proportion  should  be  pie- 
served  in  the  human  kind  between  judgement  and 
courage.'  Johnson.  To  finish  is  employed  for  pass- 
ing occupations ;  we  wish  a  thing  finished  (torn  an 
anxiety  to  proceed  to  something  else,  or  a  dislike  to  the 
thing  in  which  we  are  engag^ ;  '  The  artificer,  for 
the  manufacture  which  he  finishes  in  a  day,  receives 
a  certain  sum ;  but  the  wit  frequently  gains  no  ad- 
vantage from  a  performance  at  which  he  has  toiled 
many  months.'  Hawkeswoeth.  Terminating  respects 
discussions,  differences,  and  disputes.  Light  minds 
imdertake  many  things  without  compleating  any. 
Children  and  unsteady  people  set  about  many  things 
without  finishing  any.  Litigious  people  terminate 
one  dispute  only  to  commence  another. 


CONSUMMATION,  COMPLETION. 

Consummation,  Latin  consummatio,  compounded 
of  con  and  summa  the  sum,  signifies  the  summing  or 
winding  up  of  the  whole — the  putting  a  final  period  to 


•  Vide  Girard :  "  Achever,  finir,  terminer." 
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any  concern ;  completion  signifies  either  the  act  of  com- 
pleting, or  the  state  of  being  completed  (v.  To  com- 
plete). 

The  arrival  at  a  conclusion  is  comprehended  in  both 
these  terms,  but  they  differ  principally  in  application ; 
wishes  are  consinnmcUed ;  plans  are  completed:  we 
often  flatter  ourselves  that  the  completion  of  all  our 
plans  will  be  the  consummation  of  lul  our  wishes,  and 
thus  expose  ourselves  to  grievous  disappointments : 
the  consummation  of  the  nuptial  ceremony  is  not 
always  the  consummation  of  nopes  and  joys :  it  is 
frequently  the  beginning  of  misery  and  disappoint- 
ment ;  *  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  it  was  a  constant 
practice  of  all  that  is  praise-worthy,  which  made  her 
capable  of  beholding  death,  not  as  the  dissolution  but 
the  consummation  of  life.'  Steele.  We  often  sacri- 
fice much  to  the  completion  of  a  purpose  which  we 
afterwards  find  not  worth  the  labor  of  attaining ;  '  He 
makes  it  the  utmost  completion  of  an  ill  character  to 
bear  a  malevolence  to  the  best  of  men.'  Pope. 

As  epithets,  consummate  is  employed  only  in  a  bad 
sense,  and  complete  either  in  a  good  or  liad  sense : 
those  who  are  regarded  as  complete  fools  are  not  un- 
frequently  consummate  knaves :  the  theatre  is  not  the 
only  place  for  witnessing  a  farce ;  human  life  affords 
many  of  various  descriptions ;  among  the  number  of 
whicn  we  may  reckon  those  as  complete  in  their  kind 
which  are  acted  at  elections,  where  consummate  folly 
and  consummate  hypocrisy  are  practised  by  turns. 


niPE,  MATURE. 


Ripe  is  the  English,  mature  the  Latin  word ;  the 
former  has  a  universal  application,  both  proper  and 
improper ;  the  latter  has  mostly  an  improper  applica- 
tion. The  idea  of  completion  in  growth  is  simply 
desi^ated  by  the  former  term  ;  the  idea  of  moral  per- 
fection, as  far  at  least  as  it  is  attainable,  is  marled 
by  the  latter :  fruit  is  ripe  when  it  requires  no  more 
sustenance  from  the  parent  stock;  a  judgement  is 
mature  which  requires  no  more  time  and  knowledge 
to  render  it  perfect  or  fitted  for  exercise  :  in  the  same 
manner  a  project  may  be  said  to  be  ripe  for  execution, 
or  a  people  ripe  for  revolt ; 

So  to  his  crowne,  she  Um  restor'd  againe, 
In  wbich  he  dyde^  made  ripe  for  death  by  eld. 

Spenser. 

On  the  contrary  reflection  may  be  siud  to  be  mature 
to  which  sufficiency  of  time  has  been  given,  and  age 
may  be  said  to  be  mature  which  has   attained  the 


highest  pitch  of  perfection ; 

TK  Athenian  sage  revolving  in  his  mind 
This  weakness,  blindness,  madness  of  mankind. 
Foretold  that  in  maturer  days,  though  late. 
When  time  should  ripen  the  decrees  of  fate. 
Some  god  would  light  us.    Jenyns. 

Ripeness  is  however  not  always  a  good  quality ;  but 
maturity  is  always  a  perfection :  the  ripeness  of  some 


fruit  diminishes  the  excellence  of  its  flavor ;  there  ai« 
some  fruits  which  have  no  flavor  until  they  come  to 

matu/rity.  

WHOLE,  ENTIRE,  COMPLETE,  TOTAL, 
INTEGRAL. 

Whole  excludes  subtraction;  entire  excludes  divi- 
sion; complete  excludes  deficiency:  a  whole  orange 
has  had  nothing  taken  from  it ;  an  entire  orange  is  not 
yet  cut ;  and  a  complete  orange  is  grown  to  its  full 
size.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  a  uiing  to  be  whole 
and  not  entire;  and  to  be  both,  and  vet  not  complete: 
an  orange  cut  into  parts  is  whole  wnile  all  the  parts 
remain  together,  but  it  is  not  entire.  Hence  we  speak 
of  a  whole  house,  an  entire  set,  and  a  complete  book. 
The  wholeness  or  integrity  of  a  thing  is  destroyed  at 
one's  pleasure ;  the  completeness  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances. 

Total  denotes  the  aggregate  of  the  parts;  whole 
the  junction  of  all  the  parts  :  the  former  is,  therefore, 
em^oyed  more  in  the  moral  sense  to  convey  the  idea 
of  extent,  and  the  latter  mostly  in  the  proper  sense. 
Hence  we  speak  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  whole 
city,  or  of  some  particular  houses ;  the  total  amount  of 
expenses ;  the  whole  expense  of  the  war.  Whole  and 
total  may  in  this  manner  be  employed  to  denote  things 
as  well  as  qualities :  in  regard  to  material  substances 
wholes  are  always  opposed  to  the  parts  of  which  they 
are  composed ;  the  total  is  the  collected  sum  of  the 
parts :  and  the  integral  is  the  same  as  the  integral 
number. 

The  first  four  may  likewise  be  employed  as  adverbs : 
but  wholly  is  a  more  familiar  term  than  totally  in  ex- 
pressing the  idea  of  extent ;  entirely  is  the  same  as 
undividedly ;  completely  is  the  same  as  perfectly,  with- 
out any  thine  wanting.  We  are  wholly  or  totally 
ignorant  of  the  affair ;  we  are  entirely  at  the  dis- 
posal or  service  of  another;  we  are  completely  at 
variance  in  our  accounts. 

All  these  terms,  except  the  last,  are  applied  to  moral 
objects  with  a  similar  distinction ; 

And  all  so  forming  an  harmonious  whole.    Tromson. 

'  The  entire  conquest  of  the  passions  is  so  difficult  « 
work,  that  they  who  despair  of  it  should  think  of  a 
less  difficult  task,  and  only  attempt  to  regulate  them.' 
Steele. 

And  oft,  when  unobserv'd. 
Steal  from  the  bam  a  straw,  till  soft  and  warm. 
Clean  and  compUte,  their  habitation  grows.  Thomson. 

'  Nothing  under  a  total  thorough  change  in  the  con- 
vert will  suffice.'  South. 


GROSS,  TOTAL. 


Gross  is  connected  with  the  word  great :  from  the 
idea  of  size  which  enters  into  the  original  meaning  of 
this  term  is  derived  that  of  quantity :  total,  from  the 
Latin  lotus,  signifies  literally  the  whole.     The  grots 
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itnplks  that  from  vhich  nothing  has  been  taken :  the 
total  sijpifies  that  to  which  nothing  need  be  added : 
the  gross  sum  includes  every  thing  without  regard  to 
what  it  may  be ;  the  total  includes  every  thing  which 
one  wishes  to  include :  we  may,  therefore,  deduct  from 
the  gross  that  which  does  not  immediately  belong  to 
it ;  but  the  total  is  that  which  admits  of  no  deduction. 
The  gross  weight  in  trade  is  applicable  to  any  article, 
the  whole  of  which,  good  or  bad,  pure  or  dross,  is 
included  in  opposition  to  the  neat  weight ;  the  total 
amount  supposes  all  to  be  included  which  ought  to 
fona  a  part,  in  opposition  to  any  smaller  amounts  or 
subdivisions;  when  employed  in  the  improper  sense, 
they  preserve  the  same  distinction :  things  are  said  to 
be  taken  or  considered  in  the  gross,  that  is,  in  the 
large  and  comprehensive  way,  one  with  another ;  *  I 
have  more  than  once  found  fault  with  those  general 
reflections  which  strike  at  kingdoms  or  commonwealths 
in  the  gross.^  Addison.  Things  are  said  to  undergo 
a  total  change ;  '  Nature  is  either  collected  into  one 
total,  or  diffused  and  distributed.'  Bacok. 


TO  ACCOMPLISH,  EFFECT,  EXECUTE, 
ACHIEVE. 

Accomplish,  in  French  accomplir,  is  compounded 
of  the  intensive  syllable  ac  or  ad  and  complir,  in 
Latin  compleo  to  complete,  signifying  to  complete  to 
the  end ;  effect,  in  Latin  effecttis,  participle  ox  efflcio, 
compoimded  of  ef  and  ex  out  of  or  up,  and  facio  to 
make,  signifies  to  make  up  until  nothing  remains  to 
be  done ;  execute,  in  Latm  executus,  participle  of 
exequor,  compounded  of  ex  and  equor  or  sequor  to 
follow,  signifies  to  follow  up  or  carry  through  to  the 
end ;  achieve,  in  French  achever,  from  ch^  a  chief, 
signifies  to  perform  as  a  chief,  or  perfectly. 

We  accomplish  an  object,  effect  a  purpose,  execute 
a  project,  achieve  an  enterprise.  Perseverance  is  re- 
quisite for  accomplishing,  means  for  effecting,  abilities 
tor  executing,  and  spirit  for  achieving.  Some  per- 
sons are  always  striving  to  attain  an  end  without  ever 
accomplishing  what  they  propose ;  *  It  is  the  first  rule 
in  oratory  that  a  man  must  appear  such  as  he  would 
persuade  others  to  be ;  and  that  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  force  of  his  life.'  Swift.  It  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  suit  the  means  to  the  end  when  we  Iiave 
any  scheme  to  effect ;  '  Reason  considers  the  motive, 
the  means,  and  the  end ;  and  honours  courage  only 
when  it  b  employed  to  effect  the  purpose  of  virtue.' 
Hawkeswoeth.  Those  who  are  readiest  in  forming 
projects  are  not  always  the  fittest  for  carrying  them 
into  execution ;  *  We  are  not  to  indulge  our  corporeal 
appetites  with  pleasures  that  impair  our  intellectual 
Vigour,  nor  gratify  our  minds  with  schemes  which  we 
know  our  lives  must  fail  in  attempting  to  execute.'' 
JoHKsoN.  That  ardor  of  character  which  impels  to 
the  €Kihievem,ent  of  arduous  undertakings  belongs  but 
to  very  few ;  *  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  in  case 


our  freethinkers  could  once  achieve  their  glorious 
design  of  sinking  the  credit  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
and  causing  the  revenues  to  be  withdrawn  which  their 
wiser  forefathers  had  appointed  to  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  its  teachers,  in  a  little  time  the 
Shaster  would  be  as  intelligible  as  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment.' Beekeley. 

We  should  never  give  up  what  we  have  the  least 
chance  of  accomplishing,  if  it  be  worth  the  labor  \ 
nor  pursue  any  plan  which  afibrds  us  no  prospect  of 
eff'ecting  what  we  wish ;  nor  undertake  what  we  do 
not  feel  ourselves  competent  to  execute,  particularly 
when  there  is  any  thing  extraordinary  to  achieve. 
The  friends  of  humanity  exerted  their  utmost  endea- 
vours in  behalf  of  the  enslaved  Africans,  and  after 
many  years'  noble  struggle  at  length  accomplished 
their  wishes  as  far  as  respects  Great  Britain  by  obtain- 
ing a  legislative  enactment  against  the  slave  trade ; 
but  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  effect  the  total 
abolition  of  this  ne^rious  traflic :  the  vices  of  indi- 
viduals still  interfere  with  the  due  execution  of  the 
laws  of  their  country :  yet  this  triumph  of  humanity, 
as  far  as  it  has  been  successful,  exceeds  in  greatness 
the  boldest  achievements  of  antiquity. 


ACCOMPLISHED,*  PERFECT. 

These  epithets  express  an  assemblage  of  all  the 

aualities  smtable  to  the  subject ;  and  mark  the  quali- 
cation  in  the  highest  degree.  Accomplished  refers 
only  to  the  artificial  refinements  of  the  mind ;  perfect 
is  said  of  things  in  general,  whether  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, mental  and  corporeal. 

An  acquaintance  with  modem  languages  and  the 
ornamental  branches  of  the  arts  and  sciences  consti- 
tutes a  person  accomplished ;  '  For  who  expects  that, 
under  a  tutor,  a  young  gentleman  should  be  an  accom- 
plished publick  orator  or  logician.'  Locke.  The 
highest  possible  degree  of  skill  in  any  art  constitutes  a 
man  a  perfect  artist ; 

Within  a  ken  our  army  lies. 
Our  men  more  ferret  in  the  use  of  arms. 

Shakspease. 

An  accomplished  man  needs  no  moral  endowment  to 
entitle  him  to  the  name ;  '  The  English  nation  in  the 
time  of  Shakspeare  was  yet  struggling  to  emerge  from 
barbarity ;  and  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  was  an 
accomplishment  still  valued  for  its  rarity.'  Johnson. 
A  perfect  man,  if  such  an  one  there  could  be,  must 
be  free  from  every  moral  imperfection,  and  endowed 
with  every  virtue ;  '  A  man  endowed  with  great  per- 
fections, without  good  breeding,  is  like  one  who  has 
his  pocket  full  of  gold,  but  always  wants  change  for 
his  ordinary  occasions.'  Steele.  Accomplished  is 
applied  only  to  persons ;  perfect  is  applicable  not  only 
to  persons  but  to  works,  and  every  thing  else  as  occa- 
sion requires ;  it  may  likewise  be  employed  in  a  bad 
sense  to  magnify  any  unfavorable  quauty. 


•  Vide  Abbe  Girard :  "  Accompli,  parfait." 
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QUALIFICATION,  ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

The  qualification  serves  the  purpose  of  utility ; 
the  accomplishment  serves  to  adorn:  by  the  first  we 
«re  enabled  to  make  ourselves  useful ;  by  the  second 
ve  are  enabled  to  make  ourselves  agreeable. 

The  qualifications  of  a  man  who  has  an  office  to 
perform  must  be  considered :  of  a  man  who  has  only 
pleasure  to  pursue  the  accomplishments  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. A  readiness  with  one''s  pen,  and  a  facility  at 
accounts,  are  necessary  qualifications  either  for  a 
school  or  a  counting-house ;  *  The  companion  of  an 
evening,  and  tlie  companion  for  life,  require  very  di£. 
ferent  qualijications.''  Johnsok.  Drawmg  is  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  and  suitable  accomplishments  that 
can  be  given  to  a  yoimg  person ;  '  Where  nature  be- 
stows genius,  education  will  give  accomplishments.^ 
Cumberland. 


TO  FULFIL,  ACCOMPLISH,  REALIZE. 

To  fulfil  is  literally  to  fill  quite  full,  that  is,  to 
bring  about  fidl  to  the  wishes  of  a  person ;  accom- 
plish (v.  To  accomplish)  is  to  bring  to  perfection,  but 
without  reference  to  the  wishes  of  any  one ;  to  realize 
is  to  make  real,  namely,  whatever  has  been  aimed  at. 
The  application  of  these  terms  is  evident  from  their 
explications :  the  wishes,  the  expectations,  the  inten- 
tions, and  promises  of  an  individual,  are  appropriately 
said  to  he  fulfilled ;  national  projects,  or  undertakings, 
prophecies,  and  whatever  is  of  general  interest,  are 
said  to  be  accomplished:  the  fortune,  or  the  prospects 
of  an  individual,  or  whatever  results  successnilly  from 
specific  efibrts,  is  said  to  be  realised :  the  fulfilment 
of  wishes  may  be  as  much  the  efiect  of  good  fortune 
as  of  design ;  <  The  palsied  dotard  looks  round  him, 
perceives  nimself  to  be  alone ;  he  has  survived  his 
niends,  and  he  wishes  to  follow  them;  his  wish  is 
fulfilled ;  he  drops  torpid  and  insensible  into  that  gulf 
which  is  deeper  than  the  grave.''  Hawkesworth. 
The  accomplishment  of  projects  mostly  results  from 
extraordinary  exertion,  as  the  accomplishment  of  pro- 
phecies resiuts  from  a  miraculous  exertion  of  power ; 
*  God  bless  you,  sweet  boy  I  and  accomplish  the  joyful 
hope  I  conceived  of  you.'  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The 
realissation  of  hopes  results  more  commonly  from  the 
slow  process  of  moderate  well  combined  enbrts  than 
from  any  thing  extraordinary  ;  '  After  my  fancy  had 
been  busied  in  attempting  to  realize  the  scenes  that 
Shakspeare  drew,  I  regretted  that  the  labor  was  in- 
effectual.' Hawkesworth. 


TO  KEEP,  OBSERVE,  FULFIL. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  in  the  moral  sense  of 
abiding  by,  and  carrying  into  execution  what  is  pre- 
scribed or  set  before  one  for  his'rule  of  conduct :  to 
keep  (v.  To  keep)  is  simply  to  have  by  one  in  such 
manner  that  it  shall  not  depart ;  to  observe,  from  the 


Latin  observo,  i.  e.  06  and  servo  to  keep  in  one^s  view,  is 
to  keep  with  a  steady  attention ;  to  fulfil  (t>.  To  accom- 
plish) is  to  keep  to  the  end  or  to  the  full  intent.  A  day 
18  either  A^^  or  observed ;  yet  the  former  is  not  only  « 
more  familiar  term,  but  it  likewise  implies  a  much  less 
solemn  act  than  the  latter ;  one  must  add,  therefore, 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  kept,  by  saying  that  it  is  kept 
holy,  kept  sacred,  or  kept  as  a  day  of  pleasure ;  tne 
term  observe,  however,  implies  always  that  it  is  kept 
religiously :  we  may  keep,  but  we  do  not  observe  a 
Inrtn-day ;  we  keep  or  observe  the  sabbath. 

To  Aceep  marks  simply  perseverance  or  continuance 
in  a  thing ;  a  man  keeps  nis  word  if  be  do  not  depart 
from  it ; 


It  is  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin. 
But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinfiil  oath. 


Shaksfeasz. 


To  observe  marks  fidelity  and  consideration ;  we  ob- 
serve a  rule  when  we  are  careful  to  be  guided  by  it ; 
'  I  doubt  whether  any  of  our  authors  have  yet  been 
able  for  twenty  lines  together,  nicely  to  observe  the 
true  definition  of  easy  poetry.'  Johnson.  To  fulfil 
marks  the  perfection  and  consummation  of  that  which 
one  has  kept ;  yre  fulfil  a  promise  by  acting  in  strict 
conformity  to  it ;  '  You  might  have  seen  this  poor 
child  arrived  at  an  age  to  fulfil  all  your  hopes,  and 
then  you  might  have  Tost  him.    Gray. 

A  person  is  said  to  keep  the  law  when  he  does  not 
commit  any  violent  breach  of  it ;  he  observes  every 
minutia  in  the  law  if  he  is  anxious  to  show  himself  a 
good  citizen ;  by  this  conduct  he  fulfils  the  intentions 
of  the  legislator:  St.  Paul  recommends  to  Christians 
to  keep  the  faith,  which  they  can  never  do  effectually, 
unless  they  observe  all  the  precepts  of  our  Saviour, 
and  thereby  fulfil  the  law :  children  may  keep  sQence 
when  they  are  desired ;  but  it  is  seldom  m  their  power 
to  observe  it  as  a  rule,  because  they  have  not  sufficient 
understanding. 


TO  EXECUTE,  FULFIL,  PERFORM. 

To  execute  (v.  To  accomplish)  is  more  than  to 
fulfil,  and  to  fulfil  than  to  perform,  which  signifies  to 
form  thoroughly  or  make  complete.  To  execute  is  to 
bring  about  an  end ;  it  involves  active  measures,  and 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  that  which  b  extraorduiary, 
or  that  wmch  requires  particular  spirit  and  talents; 
schemes  of  ambition  are  executed,  and  great  designs 
are  executed  ,- 

Why  delays 
His  liand  to  execute  what  his  decree 
Fix'd  on  tliis  day  ?     Milton. 

To  fulfil  b  to  satisfy  a  moral"  obligation ;  it  u  appli- 
cable to  those  duties  in  which  rectitude  and  equity  are 
involved;  we  fulfil  the  duties  of  citizens,  but  one  may 
t\softUJU  purposes  good  or  bad ; 


To  whom  the  wiiite-arm'd  goddess  thus  replies : 
Enough  thou  know'st  the  tyrant  of  the  skies. 


Severely  bent  his  purpose  to  Julfil, 

TJnmov  d  his  mind,  and  unrestrain'd  hb  will. 


Pops. 
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To  fwfana  u  to  cany  through  by  simple  action  or 
labor ;  it  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  ordi- 
nary and  r^ular  business  of  life ;  ve  perform  a  vork 
or  an  office ; 

WUen  those  who  round  the  wasted  fires  remain, 
Petform  the  last  sad  office  to  the  slain.    DayDBK> 

One  executes  accordii^  to  the  intentions  of  odi»8; 
the  soldier  executes  the  orders  of  his  general ;  the 
merchant  executes  the  commissions  of  his  correspond- 
ent ;  *  He  casts  into  the  balance  the  promise  of  a  re- 
ward  to  such  as  should  execute,  and  of  punish- 
ment to  such  as  should  neglect,  their  commisraon.'* 
SoiTTH.  One  fuyUs  accordmg  to  the  wishes  and  ex- 
pectations of  others ;  it  is  the  part  of  an  honest  man 
to  ent»  into  no  engagements  which  he  cannot  fulfil ; 
it  is  the  part  of  a  dutiful  son,  by  diligence  and  assi- 
duity, to  endeavour  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  an 
anaous  parent ; 

If  «n  xotj  wounded  breast  thou  drop'st  a  tear. 
Think  for  whose  sake  my  breast  that  wound  did  bear. 
And  faith&lly  my  last  Aesueajiilfil, 
As  I  perform  my  cruel  father's  wilL 

One  performs  acoordii^  to  circumstances,  what  suits 
one's  own  convenience  and  purposes ;  every  good  man 
is  anxious  to  perform  his  part  in  life  with  credit  and 
advanta^  to  himself  and  others ;  '  He  effectually  per- 
formed ta&  part  with  great  int^pity,  learning,  and 
acuteness ;  with  the  exactness  ol  a  scholar,  and  the 
judgement  of  a  complete  divine/  Waterland. 


TO  EFFECT,  PRODUCE,  PERFORM. 

The  two  latter  are  in  reality  included  in  the  former; 
what  is  effected  is  both  prodttced  and  performed ;  but 
what  is  produced  or  performed  is  not  always  effected.; 
effbct  (v.  Accomplish),  signifies  to  make  out  any  thing; 
produce,  from  tne  Latin  produce,  signifies  literally  to 
draw  forth ;  perform,  compounded  of  per  and  form, 
signifies  to  form  thoroughly  or  carry  through. 

To  produce,  signifies  to  bring  something  forth  or 
into  existence;  to  perform,  to  do  something  to  the 
end :  to  effect  is  to  produce  hy  performing :  whatever 
is  ^eetedia  the  consequence  of  a  specific  design ;  it 
always  requires  therefore  a  conscious  agent  to  efiect ; 
'  The  united  powers  of  hell  are  joined  together  for  the 
destruction  of  mankind,  which  they  effected  in  part' 
Addisox.  What  is  produced  may  follow  incidentally, 
or  arise  &om  the  action  of  an  irrational  agent  or  an 
inanimate  object ;  '  Though  prudence  does  in  a  great 
measure  produce  our  good  or  ill  fortune,  there  are 
many  untoreseen  occurrences  which  pervert  the  finest 
schemes  that  can  be  laid  by  human  wisd<mi.'  Addison. 
What  is  performed  is  done  by  specific  efibrts ;  it  is  there- 
fore,  like  what  is  effected,  the  consequence  of  design, 
and  requires  a  rational  agent ,  '  Where  there  is  a  power 
to  perform,  God  does  not  accept  the  will.'  South. 

Effect  respects  both  the  end  and  the  means  by 
whicn  it  is  brought  about ;  we  speak  of  the  object  to 
be  effected,  and  the  way  of  effecting  it :  produce  has 


a  particular  reference  to  die  end  or  the  thing  pro- 
duced ;  perform  to'  the  means  or  to  the  course  pur^ 
sued.  No  person  ought  to  calculate  on  effecting  s 
reformatitm  in  the  morals  of  men,  without  the  aid  of 
religion.  Small  changes  in  society  often  produce  great 
evils.  The  performance  of  a  person's  duty  is  esti- 
mated according  as  it  is  faithful  or  otherwise. 

To  ^ect  is  said  of  that  which  emanates  from  the 
mind  of  the  agent  himself;  to  perform,  of  that  which 
is  marked  out  by  rule,  or  prescribed  by  another.  We 
effect  a  puipose ;  we  perform  a  part,  a  duty,  or  office. 
A  true  Christian  is  always  happy  when  he  can  efect  a 
reconciliation  between  parties  who  are  at  variance :  it 
is  a  laudable  ambition  to  strive  to  petform  one's  part 
creditably  in  society- 


EFFECTIVE,  EFFICIENT,  EFFECTUAL, 
EFFICACIOUS. 

Effective  signifies  capable  of  effecHrig;  efficient 
signifies  literaUy  effecting;  effectual  and  efficacious 
signify  bavins  the  effect,  or  possessing  the  power  to 
effect.  The  former  two  are  used  only  in  regard  to 
pnysical  objects,  the  latter  two  in  regard  to  moral 
objects.  An  army  or  a  military  force  is  effective ;  '  I 
should  suspend  my  congratulations  on  the  new  liber- 
ties of  France,  until  I  was  informed  how  it  had  been 
combined  with  government,  with  the  discipline  of  the 
armies,  and  the  collection  of  an  effective  revenue.' 
BcKKE.  A  cause  is  efficient ;  *  No  searcher  has  yet 
found  the  efficient  cause  of  sleop.'  JomisoN.  A 
remedy  or  cure  is  effectual ;  '  Nothing  so  effectually 
deadens  the  taste  of  the  sublime,  as  that  which  is 
light  and  radiant.'  Bubke.  A  medicine  is  effica^ 
dotes,  and  in  the  moral  sense  motives  or  measures  are 
termed  efficacious. 

The  end  or  result  is  effectual,  the  means  are  effea- 
cious.  No  effectual  stop  can  be  put  to  the  vices  of 
the  lower  oroers,  while  they  have  a  vicious  example 
froin  their  superiors ;  '  Sometimes  the  sight  of  the 
altar,  and  decent  preparations  for  devotion,  may  com- 
pose and  recover  the  wandering  mind  more  effectually 
than  a  sermon.'  South.  A  seasonable  exercise  of 
severity  on  an  offender  is  often  venr  efficacious  in 
quelling  a  spirit  of  insubordination.  When  a  thing  is 
not  found  effectual,  it  is  requisite  to  have  recourse  to 
farther  measures ;  that  which  has  been  proved  to  be 
inefficacious  should  never  be  adopted ;  *  He  who 
labours  to  lessen  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  de- 
stroys many  efficacious  motives  for  practising  worthy 
actions.'  Waeton. 


VAIN,  INEFFECTUAL,  FRUITLESS. 

Vain,  V.  Idle;  ineffectual,  ik&%  is,  not  ^ectttal 
(v.  Effective) ;  fruitless,  that  is,  without /h«t^,  ngni- 
fies  not  producing  the  derared  fruit  of  <«ie  s  labor. 

These  epithets  are  all  appiied  to  our  endeavours ; 
2u 
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but  the  term  vain  w  the  noM  general  and  indefinite; 
the  other  teruM  are  particular  and  deihiite.  What  ve 
aim  at,  as  well  as  what  we  strive  for,  mav  be  vain  ; 
but  ineffectual  «bAfruitl«9»  refer  only  to  the  termina- 
tion o^  our  labors.  When  the  object  aimed  at  is 
general  in  its  import,  it  is  common  to  term  the  endea- 
vour vain  when  it  cannot  attain  this  object ;  it  is  vain 
to  attempt  to  reform  a  person-^s  character  until  he  is 
convinced  that  he  stands  in  need  of  reformation ; 

Vain  is  the  force  of  man 
To  crush  the  pUlars  which  the  piles  sustain.    Drydbn. 

Nature  aloud  calls  out  for  balmy  rest^ 
But  all  in  vain.    Gentleman. 

When  the  means  employed  are  inadequate  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  particular  end,  it  is  usual  to  call  the 
endeavour  ineffectual ;  cool  arguments  will  be  ineffec- 
tual in  convincing  any  one  inflamed  with  a  particular 
passion^ 

Thou  thyself  with  scorn 

And  anger  wouldst  resent  the  ofPer'd  irrong, 

Thou^  tne^icfua/ found.    Milton. 

When  labor  is  specifically  employed  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  particular  object,  it  b  usual  to  term  it  fruit- 
lets  if  it  fau :  peace-maKers  will  often  find  themselves 
in  this  condition,  that  their  labors  will  be  rendered 
fruitless  by  the  violent  passions  of  angry  opponents ; 
.'  After  m&aj  frrlitless  overtures,  the  Inca,  despairing 
of  any  coirdial  union  with  a  Spaniard,  attacked  aim  by 
surpnze  with  a  numerous  bo^.^  Robbetson. 


EFFECT,  CONSEQUENCE,  RESULT, 
ISSUE*  EVENT. 

Effect  signifies  that  which  is  effected  or  produced 
by  an  operating  cause ;  consequence,  in  French  cotu 
■  sequence,  Latm  consequentia,  from  consequor  to  fol- 
low, signifies  that  wmch  follows  in  connexion  with 
something  dse ;  result,  in  French  resulte,  Latin  re- 
sulto  or  resuUus  and  reailio  to  rebound,  signifies  that 
which  springs  or  bounds  back  from  another  thing ; 
event  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under  the 
head  of  Accident ;  issue  signifies  that  which  issues 
or  flows  out  of  another  thing. 

Effect  and  consequence  agree  in  expressing  that 
whida  follows  any  thing,  but  the  former  marks  what 
follows  from  a  connexion  between  the  two  objects ;  the 
term  consequence  is  not  thus  limited :  an  effect  is  that 
which  necessarily  flows  oilt  jof  the  cause,  between 
which  the  connexion  is  so  intimate  that  we  cannot 
think  of  the  one  without  the  other.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  causes  will  have  effects ;  and  for  every  effect 
there  will  be  a  cause :  a  consequence,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  either  casual  or  natural ;  it  is  that  on 
which  we  cannot  calculate.  Eject  applies  either  to 
physiod  or  moral  objects,  consequence  only  to  moral 
stimects. 

Theie  are  many  diseases  whidi  are  the  ^ffbcts  of 
mere  intempcmmee :  an  impradoM  step  in  one's  first 


setting  out  in  Ufe  is  of^  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences. A  mild  answer  has  the  effect  of  turning 
away  wisth ;  <  A  passion  for  praise  produces  very  good 
effects.''  Addison.  The  loss  of  character  is  the  gene- 
ral consequence  of  an  irregular  life ;  '  Were  it  pos- 
sible for  any  thing  in  the  Christian  fiuth  to  be  erro- 
neous, I  can  find  no  iU  consequences  in  adhering  to 
it.'  Addison. 

Consequences  flow  of  themselves  from  the  nature 
of  things ;  results  are  drawn.  Consequences  proceed 
from  actions  in  general ;  results  proceed  from  parti- 
cular efibrts  and  attempts.  Consequences  are  good  or 
bad ;  *  Jealousy  often  draws  after  it  a  fatal  train  of 
consequences^'  Addison.  Results  are  success^  or 
unsuccessful ;  '  The  state  of  the  world  is  continuaUy 
changing,  and  none  can  tell  the  result  of  the  next 
vicissitude.'  Johnson. 

We  endeavour  to  avert  consequences  which  threaten 
to  be  bad ;  we  endeavour  to  produce  results  that  are 
according  to  our  wishes.  Not  to  foresee  the  conse- 
quences which  are  foreseen  by  others,  evinces  a  more 
than  ordinary  share  of  indiscretion  and  infatuation. 
To  calculate  on  a  favorable  result  from  an  ill-judged 
and  ill-executed  enterprise,  only  proves  a  connstent 
blindness  in  the  projector. 

The  term  event  respects  great  undertakings ;  issue 
particular  efforts;  consequence  respects  every  thing 
which  can  produce  a  consequence.  Hence  we  speak 
of  the  et)ent  of  a  war ;  the  issue  of  a  a^ociation ;  and 
the  consequences  of  ei^r.  The  measures  of  govern- 
ment are  often  unjustly  praised  or  blamed  according 
to  the  event ;  '  It  has  always  been  the  practice  of 
mankind  to  judge  of  actions  by  the  event.''.  Johnson. 
This  fate  of  a  nation  sometimes  hangs  on  the  issue  of 
a  battle ;  '  A  mild,  unnifBed,  selfwMsessing  mind  is  a 
blessing  more  important  to  real  felicity  than  all  that 
can  be  gained  by  the  triumphant  iesue  of  some  violoit 
contest  Blais.  The  conquest  of  a  nation  is  one  of 
the  consequences  which  follows  the  defeat  of  its  armies ; 
'  Henley  in  one  of  his  advertisements  had  mentioned 
Pope's  treatment  of  Savage;  this  was  supposed  by 
Pope  to  be  the  consequence  of  a  conq)laint  made  by 
Savage  to  Henley,  and  was  therefore  mentioned  by 
him  widi  much  resentment.'  Johnson.  We  must  be 
prepared  for  events,  which  are  freqnentiy  above  our 
control:  we  must  exert  ouisdves  to  bring  about  a 
favorable  issue :  address  and  activity  will  go  fiur  to- 
wards ensuring  success :  but  if  after  all  our  eflbrts  we 
still  fail,  it  is  our  duty  to  submit  with  patient  resigna- 
tion to  the  consequences. 


TO  ARISE,  PROCEED,  ISSUE,  SPRING, 
FLOW,  EMANATE. 

Arise  in  its  ori^al  meaning  signifies  to  go  upwards 
{v.  To  arise),  but  is  here  taken  in  the  sense  of  coming 
out  ttom ;  proceed,  in  Latin  procedo,  that  is  pro  and 
cedo  to  go,  s^ifies  to  go  forth ;  issue,  in  French 
issue,  comes  from  tiie  Latin  isse  or  in/ieae,  infinitive 
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of  eo,  and  the  Hebrew  itr  to  go  out;  tpring,  'la 
German  gpringen,  comes  from  rinnen  to  run  like 
water,  and  is  connected  with  the  Greek  Ppiav  to  pour 
out ;  Jlow,  in  Saxon  fleowan.  Low  German  Jhgan^ 
High  German  Jlieaaen,  Latin  fluo,  &c  all  from  the 
Greek  /Sxmi  or^xvfet,  which  is  an  onomatopeia  express- 
ing the  murmur  of  waters ;  emanate,  in  Latin  ema- 
natus,  participle  of  emano,  compounded  of  mano  to 
flow,  from  the  Hebrew  s*d  and  Chaldee  t*o  waters, 
expressing  the  motion  of  waters. 

The  idea  of  one  object  coming  out  of  another  is 
expressed  by  all  these  terms,  but  they  difler  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  action.  What  comes  up  out  of 
a  body  and  rises  into  existence  is  said  to  arise,  as  the 
mist  which  rises  or  arises  out  of  the  sea ; 

From  roots  hard  hazels,  and  frcm  scions  rite 
Tall  ash,  and  taller  oak  that  itiates  the  skies. 

DSYDEN. 

What  comes  f<wtfa  as  it  were  gradually  into  observatioa 
is  said  to  proceed ; 


Teach  me  the  various  labours  of  the  mooiij 
And  whence  proceed  the  eclipses  of  the  sun. 


Dbtdbn. 


Thus  ^  light  proceeds  from  a  certain  quarter  of  the 
heavens,  or  from  a  certain  part  of  a  nouse :  what 
comes  out  from  a  sm^  aperture  is  sud  to  issue ;  thus 
perspiration  issftes  through  the  pores  of  the  skin ; 
water  issues  sometimes  from  the  sides  of  rocks :  what 
comes  out  in  a  sudden  or  quick  manner,  or  comes  frt>m 
some  remote  mnnx,  is  said  to  spring;  thus  blood 
springs  from  m  artery  which  is  pricked ;  water  springs 
up  out  cS  the  eardi :  what  comes  out  in  quantities  or 
in  a  stream  is  saad  to  fkno ;  thus  blood  flows  from  a 
wound :  to  emanate  is  a  species  cXjhwing  by  a  natu- 
ral operation,  when  bodies  send  forth,  or  seem  to  send 
forth,  particles  of  thenr  own  composition  from  them- 
eelres ;  thus  light  emanates  from  the  sun. 

This  distinction  in  the  signification  vS  these  terms 
is  kept  up  in  their  moral  acceptation,  where  the  idea 
of  one  uiing  originating  from  another  is  common  to 
them  all;  but  in  this  case  arise  is  a  general  term, 
which  simply  implies  the  coming  into  existence ;  but 
proceed  conveys  also  the  idea  of  a  progressive  move- 
ment into  existence.  Every  object  therefore  may  be 
said  to  arise  out  of  whatever  produces  it ;  but  it  pro- 
ceeds from  it  only  when  it  is  gradually  produced :  evils 
are  continually  arising  in  human  society  for  which 
ihere  is  no  specific  remedy;  *  The  greatest  misfor- 
tunes men  fall  into  arise  from  themselves.'  Steele. 
In  compUcated  disorders  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
say  precisely  from  what  the  complaint  of  the  patient 
proceeds  ; 

But  whence  proceed  these  hopes,  or  whence  this  dread. 
If  nothing  really  can  affect  tne  dead  ?    Jenyns. 

Issue  is  seldcnn  used  but  in  application  to  sensible 
ol^ects ;  yet  we  may  say,  in  conrormity  to  the  original 
meaning,  that  words  issue  from  the  mouth  ; 

As  when  some  huntsman  with  a  flying  spear 
From  the  blind  thkket'  wounds  a  stately  deer. 


Down  bis  deft  side  while  fresh  the  blood  distils. 
He  bounds  aloft  and  scuds  from  hills  to  hills. 
Till  life's  warm  vapour  ismine  through  tlie  wound 
Wild  mountain  wolves  the  fainting  beast  surround. 

Pope. 

'  Providence  is  the  great  sanctuary  to  the  afflicted 
who  maintain  their  mtegrity:  and  often  there  has 
issued  from  this  sanctuary  the  most  seasonable  relief.' 
Blair.  The  idea  of  the  distant  source  or  ori^  is 
kept  up  in  the  moral  application  of  the  term  spring, 
when  we  say  that  actions  spring  frx>m  a  generous  or 
corrupt  principle ; 

All  from  utility  this  law  approve. 

As  every  private  bliss  must  spring  from  social  love. 

Jkntks. 

The  idea  of  a  quantity  and  a  stream  is  preserved  in 
the  moral  use  of  the  terms  Jlow  and  emanate ;  but 
the  former  may  be  said  <^  that  which  is  not  inherent 
in  the  body :  the  latter  respects  that  only  which  forms 
a  component  part  of  the  body :  God  is  the  spring 
whence  all  our  hleaangB  Jkna :  all  authority  emanates 
from  God,  who  is  the  supreme  source  of  all  things : 
theologians,  when  speaking  of  God,  say  that  the  Son 
emanates  from  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  that  gnce^flows  upon  us 
incessantly  from  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  Divine 
mercy;  <  As  light  and  heat^tc  frt)m  the  sun  as  their 
centre,  so  bliss  and  joy  flow  from  the  D^ity.'  Blaih. 
'  As  in  the  next  world  so  in  this,  the  only  solid  bless- 
ings are  owing  to  the  goodness  of  the  mind,  not  the 
extent  of  the  capacity ;  friendship  here  is  an  emana- 
tion from  the  same  source  as  beatitude  there."  Pofk. 


TO  RISE,  ISSUE,  EMERGE. 

To  rise  («.  To  arise)  may  either  refer  to  open  or 
enclosed  spaces ;  issue  {v.  To  arise),  and  emerge,  in 
Latin  emergo  to  rise  out  of,  have  both  a  reference  to 
some  confined  body:,  a  thing  may  either  rise  in  a 
body,  without  a  body,  or  out  of  a  body ;  but  they 
issue  and  emerge  out  of  a  body.  A  thing  may  either 
rise  in  a  plain  or  a  wood ;  it  issues  out  of  a  wood :  it 
may  either  rise  in  water  or  out  of  the  water;  it 
emerges  from  the  water ;  that  which  rises  out  of  a 
thing  comes  into  view  by  becomii^  higher:  in  this 
manner  an  air  balloon  might  rise  out  of  a  wood ; 


Ye  mists  and  exhalations  that  now  rise. 
In  honour  to  the  world's  great  author  rise. 


MiLTOM. 


That  which  issiies  comes  out  in  a  line  with  die  object ; 
horsemen  issue  from  a  wood ;  that  which  issues  confee 
from  the  very  depths  of  it,  and  comes  as  it  were  out 
as  a  part  of  it ;  *  Does  not  the  earth  quit  scores  with 
all  the  elements  in  the  noble  fixiits  and  productions 
that  issue  from  it?'  South.  That  which  emerges 
proceeds  from  the  thing  in  which  it  has  been,  as  h 
were,  concealed ; 

Let  earth  dissolve,  yon  ponderous  orbs  descend. 
And  grind  us  into  dust,  the  soul  is  safe. 
The  man  emerges.    Yocno. 
2  u  2 
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Hence  u  a  moral  or  extended  application,  a  person  is 
said  to  me  in  life  without  a  reterence  to  his  former 
condition ;  but  he  emerges  from  obscvirity :  color  rises 
livihe.  face ;  but  words  issue  from  the  mouth. 


OFFSPRING,  PROGENY,  ISSUE. 

Offspring  is  that  which  springs  off  or  from ;  pro- 
geny that  which  is  brought  forth  or  out  of ;  issue  that 
which  issues  or  proceeds  firom ;  and  all  in  relation  to 
the  family  or  generation  of  the  human  species.  Off- 
spring is  a  familiar  term  applicable  to  one  or  many 
children;  progeny  is  employed  only  as  a  collective 
noun  for  a  number;  issue  is  used  in  an  indefinite 
manner  without  particular  regard  to  number.  When 
we  speak  of  the  children  themselves,  we  denominate 
them  the  offspring ;  '  The  same  cause  that  has  drawn 
the  hatred  of  God  and  man  upon  the  father  of  liars 
may  justly  entail  it  upon  his  offspring  too.'  South. 
When  we  speak  of  the  parents,  we  denominate  the 
children  their  progeny ; 

The  base,  degen'rate  iron  offspring  ends, 

A  golden  proge^i/  from  Heav'n  descends.    Dbtdek. 

A  child  is  said  to  be  the  only  offspring  of  his  parents, 
or  be  is  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  low  parents ;  a 
man  is  said  to  have  a  numeroxis  or  a  healthy  progeny, 
or  to  leave  his  progeny  in  circimistances  of  honor  and 
prosperity.  The  issue  is  said  only  in  regard  to  a  man 
that  is  deceased :  he  dies  with  nude  or  female  issue ; 
with  or  without  issue ;  his  property  descends  to  his 
male  issue  in  a  direct  line ; 

Next  him  King  Leyr,  in  happy  place  long  reigned. 
But  had  no  iitue  male  him  to  succeed.    Spencee. 


ORIGIN,  ORIGINAL,  BEGINNING,  RISE, 
SOURCE. 

Origin  and  wiginal  both  come  from  the  Latin 
orior  to  rise :  the  former  designating  the  abstract  pro- 
perty of  rising ;  the  latter  the  thmg  that  is  risen. 
The  origin  is  said  only  of  things  that  rise ;  the 
vriginal  is  said  of  those  which  give  an  origin  to  an- 
other :  the  origin  serves  to  date  the  existence  of  a 
thing;  the  original  serves  to  show  the  author  of  a 
thing,  and  is  opposed  to  the  copy.  The  origin  of 
the  world  is  described  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  ; 
Adam  was  the  origvnal  from  whom  all  the  human  race 
has  sprung; 

And  had  his  better  half,  his  bride, 

Canr'd  from  th''  original,  his  side.    Bdtleit. 

The  origin  has  respect  to  the  cause  ;  the  beginning 
to  the  period  of  existence :.  every  thing  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  origin ;  it  dates  its  existence  from  the  he- 
ginning  :  there  cannot  be  an  origin  without  a  begin- 
ning i  but  there  may  be  a  beginning  where  we  do  not 
speak  of  an  origin.    We  look  to  the  origin  of  a  thing 


in  Older  to  learn  its  natuie ;  *  Chiistisnity  expluna 
the  origin  <^  aU  the  disorders  which  at  present  take 
place  on  earth.'  Blaze.  We  look  to  the  beginning 
m  order  to  learn  its  duration  or  other  circumstances ; 

But  wit  and  weaving  had  the  same  beginning, 
Pallas  first  taught  in  poetry  and  spinmng.    swift. 

When  we  have  discovered  the  origin  of  a  quarrel,  we 
are  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
aggressors ;  when  we  trace  a  quarrel  to  the  beginningy 
we  may  easily  ascertain  how  long  it  has  lasted. 

The  origin  and  the  rise  are  both  employed  for  the 
primary  state  of  existence ;  but  the  latter  is  a  much 
more  familiar  term  than  the  former :  we  speak  of  the 
origin  of  an  empire,  the  origin  of  a  family,  the  origin 
of  a  dispute,  and  the  like ;  but  we  say  tibat  a  river 
takes  its  rise  from  a  certain  mountain,  that  certain 
disorders  take  their  rise  from  particular  circumstances 
which  happen  in  early  life :  it  is  moreover  observable 
that  the  origin  is  confined  solely  to  the  first  commence- 
ment of  a  thing's  existence ;  but  the  rise  comprehends 
its  gradual  progress  in  the  first  stages  of  its  existence ; 
'  The  friendship  which  is  to  be  practised  or  expected 
by  common  mortals  must  take  its  rise  from  mutual 

Eleasure.'  Johnson.  The  origin  of  the  noblest  fami- 
es  is  in  the  first  instance  sometimes  ignoble  v  the 
largest  rivers  take  their  rise  in  small  streams.  We 
look  to  the  origin  as  to  the  cause  of  existence :  we 
look  to  the  rise  as  to  the  situation  in  which  the  thing 
commences  to  exist,  or  the  process  by  which  it  grows 
up  into  existence.  It  is  in  vtun  to  attempt  to  search 
the  origin  of  evil,  unless,  as  we  find  it  explained  in 
the  word  of  God.  Evil  dLseases  take  their  rise  in  eet- 
tain  parts  of  the  body,  and  after  lying  for  some  time 
dormant,  break  out  in  after  life. 

The  origin  and  rise  are  said  of  only  one  object ; 
the  source  is  said  of  that  which  produces  a  succession 
of  objects :  the  origin  of  evil  in  general  has  given  ris^ 
to  much  speculation ;  the  love  of  pleasure  is  mesottrce 
of  incalculable  mischiefs  to  individuals,  as  well  as  to 
society  at  large ; 

Famous  Greece, 
That  source  of  art  and  cultivated  thought 
Which  they  to  Rome,  and  Bomans  hither  brought. 

Walleb. 

The  origin  exists  but  once;  the  source  is  lasting; 
'  One  source  of  the  sublime  is  infinity.'  Burke.  The 
origin  of  every  family  is  to  be  traced  to  our  first 
parent,  Adam :  we  have  a  never-failing  source  of  con- 
solation in  religion. 


TO  BEGIN,  COMMENCE,  ENTER  UPON.- 

Begin,  in  German  beginnen,  is  compounded  of  be 
and  ginnen,  probably  a  frequentative  of  gehen  to  go, 
signifying  to  go  first  to  a  thing ;  commence,  in  French 
commeneeTy  is  not  improbably  derived  firom  the  Ladn 
commendo,  sigmfying  to  betake  one's  self  to  a  thing ; 
enter,  in  Latin  intro  within,  signifies,  with  the  pre- 
position upon,  to  go  into  a  thing. 
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Begin  and  commenee  are  so  strictly  allied  in  signi- 
ficstion,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  difference 
in  their  application ;  although  a  minute  difference  does 
exist.  To  begin  respects  the  order  of  time ;  *  When 
beginniw  to  act  your  part,  what  can  be  of  ^ater 
moment  than  to  regulate  your  plan  of  conduct  with  the 
most  serious  attention  ?  Blair.  To  commence  implies 
die  exertion  of  setting  about  a  thing ;  '  By  the  desti- 
nation of  his  Creator,  and  the  necessities  of  his  na- 
ture, man  commences  at  once  an  active,  not  merely  a 
contemplative  being.^  Blair.  Whoever  begins  a  dis- 
pute is  termed  the  aggressor;  no  one  should  com- 
mence a  dispute  unless  he  can  calculate  the  conse- 
quences, and  as  this  is  impracticable,  it  b  better  never 
to  commence  disputes,  particularly  such  as  are  to  be 
decided  by  law.  Begin  b  opposed  to  end :  commence 
to  'complete :  a  person  begins  a  thing  with  a  view  of 
ending  it ;  he  commences  a  thing  with  a  view  of  com- 
pleting it. 

To  begin  b  either  transitive  or  intransitive ;  to 
commence  b  mostiy  transitive :  a  speaker  begins  by 
apologizing ;  he  commences  his  speech  with  an  apo- 
logy: happiness  frequently  ends  where  prospenty 
b^ns;  whoever  commences  any  undertaking,  with- 
out estimating  hb  own  power,  must  not  expect  to 
succeed. 

To  begin  a  used  dther  for  things  or  persons ;  to 
commence  fat  persons  only :  all  things  have  their  be- 
ginning ;  ID  order  to  effect  any  thing,  we  must  make 
a  e<mtmeneement :  a  word  begins  with  a  particular 
letter,  or  a  One  begins  with  a  particular  word;  a 
person  commences  his  career.  Lasdy,  begin  is  more 
colloquial  than  commence :  thus  we  say,  to  begin  the 
work ;  to  commence  the  operation :  to  begin  one's 
play ;  to  commenee  the  pursuit :  to  begin  to  write ;  to 
commence  the  letter. 

To  commence  and  enter  upon  are  as  closely  allied 
in  sense  as  the  former  words  ;  they  differ  principally 
in  application:  to  commence  seems  rather  .to  denote 
the  making  an  esqperiment ; 

If  wit  80  much  from  ign'rance  undergo. 

Ah !  Let  not  learning  too  commence  its  foe !    Pope. 

To  enter  upon,  that  of  first  doing  what  has  not  been 
tried  before :  we  commence  an  undertaking ;  *  If  any 
man  has  a  mind  to  enter  upon  such  a  voluntary  ab- 
stinence, it  might  not  be  improper  to  give  him  the 
caution  of  Pythagoras,  in  particubr :  Abstine  a  fabis, 
that  is,  say  the  interoreters,  "  meddle  not  with  elec- 
tions.'" '  Addison.  We  enter  upon  an  employment : 
speculating  people  are  very  ready  to  commence 
schemes ;  considerate  people  are  always  averse  to  en- 
tering upon  any  office,  until  they  feel  themselves  fully 
adequate  to  discharge  its  duties. 


TO  MAKE,  FORM,  PRODUCE,  CREATE. 

The  idea  of  giving  birth  to  a  thing  b  common  to 
all  these  terms,  which  vary  in  the  circumstances  of' 
the  action :  to  make  (v.  To  make)  b  the  most  general 


and  unqualified  term ;  to  form  signifies  to  give  hform 
to  a  thing,  that  b,  to  make  it  after  a  given  form  {v. 
Form) ;  to  produce  (v.  To  effect)  b  to  bring  forth 
into  uie  light,  to  call  into  existence;  to  create  {p. 
To  cause)  is  to  bring  into  esstence  by  an  absolute 
exaxise  of  power :  to  make  is  the  simplest  action  of 
all,  and  comprehends  a  simple  combination  by  the 
smallest  efibrts ;  to  form  requires  care  and  attention, 
and  greater  efforts ;  to  produce  requires  time,  and  also 
labor :  whatever  is  put  together  so  as  to  become  an- 
other thing,  is  made ;  a  chair  or  a  table  is  made : 
whatever  b  put  into  any  distinct /orw»  is  formed;  the 
potter  forms  the  clay  mto  an  earthen  vessel :  what- 
ever emanates  from  a  thing,  so  as  to  become  a  dbtinct 
object,  b  produced ;  fire  is  often  produced  by  the 
violent  friction  of  two  'pieces  of  wood  with  each  other. 
The  process  of  making  is  always  performed  by  some 
conscious  agent,  who  employs  either  mechanical  means, 
or  the  simple  exercise  of  power :  a  bird  makes  its 
nest ;  man  makes  various  things,  by  the  exercise  of 
hb  understanding  and  hb  limbs ;  the  Almighty  Maker 
has  made  every  thing  by  hb  word.  The  process  of 
forming  does  not  always  require  a  conscious  agent ; 
things  are  likewise  formed  of  themselves ;  or  they  are 
formed  by  the  active  operations*  of  other  bodies ; 
melted  lead,  when  thrown  into  water,  will  form  itself 
into  globules  and  masses  of  various  shapes ;  hard 
substances  are  formed  in  the  human  body  which  give 
rise  to  the  disease  termed  the  gravel.  What  b  pro- 
duced b  oftener  produced  by  the  process  of  nature, 
than  by  any  express  design ;  the  earth  produces  all 
kinds  of  v^tables  from  seed ;  animab,  by  a  similar 
process,  produce  their  young.  Create,  in  thus  natural 
sense  of  the  term,  b  employed  as  the  act  of  an  intel- 
ligent being,  and  that  of  the  Supreme  Being  only ;  it 
b  the  act  of  making  by  a  simple  effort  of  power, 
without  the  use  of  materiab,  and  without  any  process. 
They  are  all  employed  in  the  moral  sense,  and  with 
a  similar  dbtinction :  make  is  indefinite ;  we  may 
make  a  thing  that  b  difficult  or  easy,  simple  or  com- 
plex ;  we  may  make  a  letter,  or  make  a  poem ;  we 
may  make  a  word,  or  make  a  contract ;  '  In  every 
treaty  those  concessions  which  he  (Charles  I.)  thought 
he  could  not  maintam,  he  never  could  by  any  motive 
or  persuasion  be  induced  to  make.''  Hume.  To  form 
b  tne  woric  either  of  intelligence,  or  of  circumstances : 
education  has  much  to  do  m  forming  the  habits,  but 
nature  has  more  to  do  ia  forming  the  disposition  and 
the  mind  altc^ther;  sentiments  are  frequently /ormed 
hy  young  peo^e  before  they  have  sufficient  matiuity 
or  mougnt  and  knowledge  to  justify  them  in  coining 
to  any  decbion ;  *  Homer's  and  Virgil's  heroes  do  not 
,^>rm  a  resolution  without  the  conduct  and  direction 
of  some  deity.'  Addison.  To  produce  b  the  effect 
of  great  mental  exertion ;  or  it  b  the  natural  operation 
of  things  :  no  industry  could  ever  produce  a  poem  or 
a  work  of  the  imagination :  but  a  history  or  a  work  of 
science  may  be  produced  by  the  force  of  mere  labor. 
All  things,  both  m  the  moral  and  intellectual  world,  are 
finked  together  upon  the  simrde  principle  of  cause  and 
effect,  by  which  one  thing  b  the  producer,  and  the  other 
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the  thing  produced:  quarrels  produce  hatred,  and  kind- 
ness produces  love ;  as  heat  produces  inflammation 
and  fever,  or  disease  produces  death;  '  A  supernatural 
effect  is  that  which  is  above  any  natnial  power,  that 
we  know  of,  to  produce.''  Tillotson.  Since  genius 
is  a  spark  of  the  Divine  power  that  acts  by  its  own 
independent  agency,  the  property  of  creation  has 
been  figuratively  ascribed  to  it :  the  creative  power  of 
die  human  mind  is  a  faint  emMem  of  that  power  which 
brought  every  thing  into  existence  out  of  nothing. 

A  wondrous  hieroglyphic  robe  she  won^ 
In  which  all  colours  and  all  figures  were. 
That  nature  or  that  fancy  can  create.    Cowlev. 


FORM,  FIGURE,  CONFORMATION. 

Form,  in  French /ormc,  Latin /ornio,  most  proba- 
bly from  ^pnfui  and  ^pia  to  bear,  siKuifles  properly 
the  image  borne  or  stamped ;  ^figure  (r.  Figure)  sig- 
nifies the  image  feigned  or  conceived ;  conformatioTi, 
in  French  conform<ition,  in  Latin  conformatio,  from 
conform,  signifies  the  image  (Usposed  or  put  together. 

*  Form  is  the  generic  term ;  figure  and  conforma- 
tion are  special  terms.  The  form  is  the  work  either 
of  nature  or  art ;  it  results  nom  the  arrangement  of 
the  parts :  the^gure  is  the  work  of  design :  it  includes 
the  general  contour  or  ohtline :  the  conformation  in- 
cludes such  a  disposition  of  the  parts  of  a  body  as  is 
adapted  for  performing  certain  ninctions.  Form  is 
the  property  of  every  substance ;  and  the  artificial 
form  approaches  nearest  to  perfection,  as  it  is  most 
natural; 

Matter,  as  wise  logicians  sa^. 

Cannot  without  a/orm  subsist, 

AnAform,  say  I  as  well  as  they, 

Must  faU  if  matter  brings  no  grist.    Swift. 


rect ;  a  conformation  to  be  good  or  bad;  Heathens 
have  worshroped  the  Deity  under  various /omM:  raa- 
thematical^/^^ttres  are  the  only  true  figures  with  which 
we  are  acquunted :  the  craniologist  afiects  to  judge  of 
diaiscters  by  the  conformation  of  the  skull. 

Form  aoA  figure  are  used  in  a  moral  application, 
although  conformation  is  not. 

We  speak  of  adopting  a  form  of  faith,  a  form  of 
words,  aform  of  godliness  ; 

O  ceremony !  show  me  but  thy  worth. 

Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  ani Jbrm, 

Creating  fear  and  a  we  in  other  men  ?    Sn  akspb  arz. 

We  speak  of  cutting  a  showy,  a  dismal,  or  ridiculous 
figure ;  '  Those  who  make  the  greatest^/^§We  in  most 
arts  and  sciences  are  universally  allowed  to  be  of  the 
British  nation.^  Addison.  Form  may  also  sometimes 
be  taken  for  the  person  who  presents  theybrm  ; 

Lo,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  wood. 
Before  my  eyes  a  beauteou8,^>r-m  appears  ; 
A  virgin's  dress,  and  modest  looks,  sne  wears. 

Wthne. 

The  word^^re  is  also  used  in  a  similar  manner. 


TO  FORM,  FASHION,  MOULD,  SHAPE. 

To  form  is  to  put  into  Siform,  which  is  here  as 
before  (v.  Form)  the  generic  term :  to  fashion  is  to 
put  into  a  particidar  or  distinct  form :  to  mould  is  to 
put  into  a  set  form :  to  shape  is  to  form  simply  as  it 
respects  the  exterior.  As  every  thing  receives  a  form 
when  it  receives  existence,  to  form  conveys  the  idea 
of  psoducing ;  '  Horace  was  intimate  with  a  prince  of 
the  greatest  goodness  and  humanity  imaginable ;  and 
his  court  was  formed  after  his  exampdLe.'  Steele. 
When  we  wish  to  represent  a  thing  aa  formed  in  any 


The  figure  U  the  fruit  of  the  imagination;  it  is  the  distinct  or  remarkable  way,  we  may  speak  of  H  as 
representation  of  the  actual  form  that  belongs  to  fashioned;  'By  the  best  information  that  I  could 
things ;  it  is  more  or  less  just  as  it  approadies  to  the 
form  of  the  thing  itself;  ♦  When  Csesar  was  one  of 
the  masters  of  the  Roman  mint,  he  j^ed  the^figure 
o£  an  elephant  upon  the  revecse  of  the  public  money ; 
the  word  Csesar  signifying  an  elephant  in  the  Punic 
language.^  Addison.  CottforTnation  is  said  only  with 
regard  to  animal  bodies ;  nature  renders  it  mace  or 
less  suitable  according  to  the  accidental  concurrence 
of  physical  causes ;  '  As  the  conformation  of  their 
organs  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  men,  so  the  maimei 
of  perceiving  external  objects  is  in  all  men  the  same.'' 
BuKKE.  The  erect  fitrm  of  man  is  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing  marks  of  his  suqperiority  over  every  other  terres- 
trial bmg :  the  hvaatai^figure  when  well  painted  is  an 
object  o£  admiration  :  the  turn  of  the  mind  is  doubtiess 
iimuenced  by  the  conformation  of  the  bodily  organs. 
A  person's /o«-m  is  said  to  be  handsome  or  ugly,  cohk 
Bion  or  uncommon ;  his  ^figure  to  be  correct  or  incot- 


get  of  this  matter,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  this  prodi- 
gious pile  was  fashioned  into  the  shape  it  now  bears 
by  several  tools  and  instruments,  of  which  they  have 
a  wonderful  variety  in  tins  countir-'  Addison.  Ood 
formed  man  out  of  the  dust  <^  tne  nound ;  he  /«• 
ahioned  him  after  his  own  image.  When  we  widi  to 
represent  a  thing  as  formed  according  to  a  precise 
nue,  we  should  say  it  .was  moulded ;  uius  the  habits 
of  a  man  are  moulded  at  the  will  of  a  superior ; 

How  dare  you,  mother,  endless  date  demand. 
For  vessels  moulded  by  a  mortal  hand  ?    Dstden. 

When  we  wish  to  represent  a  thing  as  receiving  the 
accidental  qualities  which  distinguish  it  from  others, 
we  talk  of  shaping  it :  the  potter  shapes  the  clay ; 
the  milliner  shapes  the  bonnet;  a  man  shapes  bis 
actions  to  the  humors  of  another;  *  Those  nature 
hath  shaped  with  a  great  head,  narrow  bteasty  and 


Vide  Girard :  "  Fa^on,  figure,  forme,  coDformation." 
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shoulders  stiddng  out,  seem  mxusb  inclined  to  a  con- 
sumption.^ Hakvkt. 

Nstnre  has  formed  all  animated  bein^  with  an  in- 
stinctive desire  of  self-preservation.  Creatures  fa- 
shioned like  ourselves  vith  flesh  and  blood  cannot  at- 
tain to  the  pofection  of  spiritual  beings.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  Utat  the  human  mind  may  be  moulded 
upon  the  principles  of  ait  at  the  will  of  the  instructor, 
with  the  same  ease  that  wax  may  be  shaped  into  the 
figure  of  s  bird,  a  beast,  or  a  man,  at  the  pleasure  of 
t&  artist     Thu  is  however  true  only  in  part 


TO  FORM,  COMPOSE,  CONSTITUTE. 

Form  (v.  Fomif  figure)  signifies  to  ^ve  a  form ; 
compose  has  the  same  signification  as  given  unaer  the 
head  To  compose,  settle ;  and  constitute  that  given 
under  the  head  of  To  constitute. 

Form  is  a  gmeric  and  indefinite  term.  To  compose 
and  constitute  are  modes  of  forming.  These  words 
may  be  employed  either  to  deswnate  modes  of  action, 
or  to  characterize  things.  Things  may  be  formed 
dther  by  persons  or  tlungs ;  they  are  composed  and 
conatitu^  only  by  conscious  agents:  thus  persons 
form  things,  or  thmga  form  one  another:  thus  we 
form  a  cirde,  or  the  reflection  of  the  light  after  rain 
forms  a  rainbow.  Persons  compose  and  constitute: 
dtus  a  musidan  oonqtoses  a  piece  of  music,  or  men 
constitute  laws.  Form  in  r^urd  to  persons  is  the  act 
of  the  win  and  determination ; 

The  liquid  ore  he  drain'd 
Into  fit  molds  prepar'd ;  from  which  hejbrm'd 
First  his  own  tools.    Milton. 

Compose  is  a  work  of  the  intdllect ;  '  Words  so  pleasing 
to  God  as  those  which  the  son  of  Grod  himself  hath 
composed,  were  not  possible  for  men  to  frame.'  Hookeb. 
Constitute  is  an  act  of  power,  which  men  must  submit 
to.  Vfefitrm  a  party;  we  form  a  j^an ;  we  compose 
a  book ;  men  constitute  governments,  offices,  &c. 

When  employed  to  characterize  things,  form  mgai- 
fies  simply  to  have  a,  form,  be  it  either  simple  or  com- 
plex ;  compose  and  constUute  are  said  only  of  those 
things  which  have  complex  forms :  the  former  as  re- 
specting the  material,  the  latter  the  essential  parts  of 
an  object :  thus  we  may  say  that  an  object  forms  a 
drde,  or  a  seimeircle,  or  the  segment  of  a  circle ; 

*  All  animals  of  the  same  kind  which  fwm  a  society 
are  more  knowing  than  odiers.'  Addisov.  A  society 
is  composed  of  incuviduals ; 

Nor  did  Israel  scape 
Til'  inCeetioii,  when  tbdr  borrow'd  gold  eomjated 
The  calf  in  Oriel.    Milton. 

Law  and   order  constitute  the  essence  of  society; 

*  To  receive  and  to  communicate  assistance  constitutes 
•the  hapj^ess  of  human  life.'  Johnson.     So  letters 

and  syllables  compose  a  word ;  but  sense  is  essential  to 
amsHtute  a  word. 


FORMAL,  CEREMONIOUS. 

Formal  and  ceremonious,  from  form  and  ceremony 
(v.  Form,  ceremony),  are  either  taken  in  an  indiflerent 
sense  with  respect  to  what  contains  form  and  cere- 
mony, or  in  a  bad  sense,  as  expressing  the  excess  of 
form  and  ceremony.  A  person  expects  to  have  a 
formal  dismissal  before  he  considers  himself  as  dis- 
missed ;  people  of  fashion  pay  each  other  ceremonious 
visits,  by  way  of  keej[Mng  up  a  distant  intercoig'se. 
Whatever  communications  are  made  from  one  govern- 
ment to  another  must  be  made  in  a /orma/ manner; 
'  As  there  are  formal  and  written  leagues,  respective 
to  certain  enemies;  so  there  is  a  natural  and  tacit 
confederation,  amongst  all  men  against  the  common 
enemies  of  human  society.'  Bacon.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  church  to  regulate  the  ceremonious  part 
of  religion.  '  Under  a  draerent  oeconomy  of  religion, 
God  was  more  tender  of  the  shell  and  ceremonious 
part  of  his  worship.'  South. 

Formal,  in  the  bad  sense,  is  opposed  to  easy :  cere- 
moniotis  to  the  cordial.  A  formal  carriage  prevents 
a  person  from  indulging  himself  in  the  innocent  fami- 
liuities  o£  friendly  intercourse ; 

Formal  in  apparel. 
In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  fadier. 

SaAKSPBAaE.  . 

A  ceremonious  carriage  puts  a  stop  to  all  hospitality 
and  kindness.  Princes,  in  their  formai  intercourse 
with  each  other,  know  nothing  of  the  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety ;  ceremonious  visitants  give  and  receive  enter- 
tunments,  without  testing  any  of  the  enjoyments  which 
flow  from  the  reciprocity  of  kind  offices ;  '  From  the 
moment  one  sets  up  for  an  author,  one  must  be  treated 
as  ceremoniously,  that  is,  as  unfiuthfully,  *'  as  a  king's 
favourite,  or  as  a  king." '  Pope. 


TO  CAUSE,  OCCASION,  CREATE. 

To  cause,  from  the  substantive  cause,  naturally 
signifies  to  be  the  cause  of;  occasion,  from  the  noun 
occasion,  signifies  to  be  the  occasion  of;  create,  in 
Latin  craitus,  participle  of  creo,  comes  from  the 
Greek  upitt  to  command,  and  Mteahn  to  perform. 

What  is  caused  seems  to  follow  naturally ;  what  is 
occasioned  follows  incidentally;  what  is  created  re- 
ceives its  existence  arbitrarily.  A  wound  causes  pain; 
accidents  occasion  delay ;  bu^-bodies  create  mischief. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  children  cause  great  afflic- 
tion to  the  parents ; 

Scarcely  an  ill  to  human  Kfe  belongs. 

But  what  our  follies  eaiue,  or  mutual  wrongs. 

Jenyns. 

Bosinest  occasions  a  person's  late  attendance  at  a 
place;  '  The  good  Psalmist  condemns  the  foolish 
thou^ts  which  a  reflection  on  the  prosperous  state  of 
his  anairs  had  sometimes  occasioned  in  him.'  Atteb- 
BUBT.     Disputes  and  misunderstandings  create  ani- 
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mosity  and  ill  will ;  <  As  long  as  the  powers  or  abilities 
which  are  ascribed  to  others  are  exerted  in  a  sphere  of 
action  remote  from  ours,  and  not  brought  into  compe- 
tition with  talents  of  the  same  kind  to  which  we  have 
pretensions,  they  create  no  jealousy.'  Blaib.  The 
cattse  of  a  person's  misfortunes  may  often  be  traced  to 
his  own  misconduct :  the  improper  behaviour  of  one 
person  may  occasion  another  to  ask  for  an  en>lana- 
tion :  jealousies  are  created  in  the  minds  of  rebtives 
by.an  unnecessary  reserve  and  distance. 


TO  MAKE,  DO,  ACT. 


Make,  in  Dutch  maken,  Saxon  macan,  &c.  comes 
from  the  Greek  fMtx/*n  art,  signifying  to  put  together 
with  art ;  do,  in  German  thun,  comes  probably  from 
the  Greek  itueu  to  put,  signifying  to  put,  or  put  in 
order,  to  bring  to  pass ;  act,  in  I^atin  actus,  from  ago 
to  direct,  signifies  literally  to  put  in  motion. 

We  cannot  make  without  doing,  but  we  may  do 
(«.  To  act)  without  making .-  to  do  is  simply  to  move 
for  a  certam  end ;  to  make  is  to  do,  so  as  to  bring 
something  into  being,  which  was  not  before :  we  make 
a  thing  what  it  was  not  before ;  we  do  a  thing  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  did  it  before:  what  is  made  is 
either  better  or  worse,  or  the  same  as  another ; 

Empire !  thou  poor  and  despicable  thing ! 
When  such  as  these  make  and  unmake  a  king. . 

Drtden. 

What  is  done,  is  done  either  wisely  or  unwisely ; 

"WTiat  shall  I  <to  to  be  for  ever  known. 

And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own.    Cowlev. 

We  act  whenever  we  do  any  thmg,  but  we  may  act 
without  doing  any  thing.  The  verb  act  is  always 
intransitive,  and  do  transitive ;  we  do  something,  but 
not  act  something.  The  act  approaches  nearest  to 
the  idea  of  move  ,■  it  is  properly  the  exertion  of  power 
corporeal  or  mental :  do  is  closely  allied  to  effect ;  it  is 
the  producing  an  effect  by  such  an  exertion.  They 
fflrf  very  unwisely  who  attempt  to  do  more  than  their 
abilities  will  enable  them  to  complete:  whatever  we 
do,  let  us  be  careful  to  act  considerately ;  '  We  have 
made  this  a  maxim,  "  That  a  man  who  is  commonly 
called  good-natured  is  hardly  to  be  thanked  for  what 
he  does,  because  half  that  is  acted  about  him  is  done 
rather  by  his  sufferance  than  approbation.'' '  Steele. 


ACTION,  ACT,  DEED. 

The  words  action,  act,  and  deed,  though  derived 
from  the  preceding  verbs,  have  an  obvious  distinction 
in  their  meaning. 

*'  We  mark  the  degrees  of  action  which  indicate 

*Roubaud:  "  Acte,  action." 


energy ;  we  mark  the  number  of  acta  which  may  serve 
to  designate  a  habit  or  character :  we  speak  of  a  lively, 
vehement,  or  impetuous  action ;  a  man  of  action,  in 
distinction  from  a  mere  talker  or  an  idler;  whatever 
rests  without  influence  or  movement  has  lost  its  action: 
we  speak  of  many  acts  of  a  particular  kind ;  we  call 
him  a  fool  who  commits  continued  ticts  of  folly ;  and 
him  a  niggard  who  cmnmits  nething  but  acts  <a  mean^ 
ness. 

Action  is  a  continued  exertion  of  power :  act  is  a 
single  exertion  of  power;  the  physical  movement ;  the 
simple  acting.  0\A  actions  are  our  works  in  tiie 
strict  sense  of  the  word ;  our  acts  are  the  operations  of 
our  faculties.  The  character  of  a  man  must  be  judged 
by  his  actions ;  the  merit  of  fictions  depends  on  the 
motives  that  give  rise  to  them :  the  act  oi  speaking  is 
peculiar  to  man ;  but  tbe  acts  of  walking,  running, 
eating,  &c.  are  common  to  all  animals. 

Actions  may  be  considered  either  singly  ax  collect- 
ively ;  acts  are  regarded  only  individuuly  and  speci- 
ficaUy :  we  speak  of  all  a  man's  actions,  but  not  all 
his  acts  ;  we  say  a  good  action,  a  virtuous  action,  a 
charitable  action ;  but  an  act,  not  an  action  of  good- 
ness, an  act  of  virtue,  an  act  of  faith,  an  act  or  cha- 
rity, and  the  like.  It  is  a  good  action  to  conceal  the 
faults  of  our  neighbours ;  but  a  rare  act  of  charity 
among  men.  Many  noble  actions  are  done  in  private, 
the  consciousness  of  which  is.  the  only  reward  of  the 
doer;  the  wisest  of  men  may  occasionally  commit  acts 
of  folly  which  are  not  imputable  to  their  general  cha- 
racter ;  <  Many  of  tiiose  actions  which  are  apt  to  pro- 
cure fame  are  not  in  their  nature  conducive  to  our 
ultimate  happiness.'  Addison.  Nothing  can  be  a 
greater  act  of  imprudence  than  not  to  take  an  occa- 
sional review  of  our  past  actions ;  '  I  desire  that  the 
same  rule  may  be  extended  to  the  whole  fraternity 
of  heathen  gods;  it  being  my  design  to  condemn 
every  poem  to  the  flames,  m  which  Jupiter  thunders 
or  exercises  any  act  of  auihority  which  does  not  belong 
to  him.'  Addison. 

Action  -f"  is  a  term  applied  to  whatever  is  done  in 
general ;  act  to  that  which .  is  remarkable  or  that 
requires  to  be  ^stinguished.  The  sentiments  of  the 
heart  are  easier  to  be  discovered  by  one's  actions,  than 
by  one's  words:  it  is  an  heroic  act  to  forgive  our 
enemy,  when  we  are  in  a  condition  to  be  revenged  on 
him.  The  good  man  is  cautious  in  all  his  actions  to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  evil :  a  great  prince  is 
anxious  to  mark  every  year  by  some  distinguished  act 
of  wisdom  or  virtue. 

Act  and  deed  are  both  employed  for  what  is  remark- 
able ;  but  act  denotes  only  one  single  thing  done ; 

Who  forth  from  nothing  call'd  this  comely  frame. 
His  wSl  and  act,  his  word  and  work  the  same.    Pbiob. 

Deed  implies  some  complicated  performance,  some- 
thing achieved :  we  display  but  one  quality  or  power 
in  performing  an  act ;  we  display  many,  both  physical 
and  mental,  in  performing  a  deed.    A  prince  oistin- 

t  Girard :  "  Action,  acte." 
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guishes  himself  by  acta  of  mercy ;  the  commander  of 
an  army  by  martial  deeds  ; 

I  on  the  other  side 
Us'd  no  ambition  to  commend  my  deedt ; 
Tbe  deedM  themaetres,  though  mute,  spoke  loud  the 
doer.    MiLTOK. 

Acts  of  disobedience  in  youth  frequently  lead  to  tbe 
perpetration  of  the  foulest  deeds  in  more  advanced 
fife. 


DEED,  EXPLOIT,  ACHIEVEMENT,  FEAT. 

Deed,  from  do,  expresses  the  thing  done ;  exploit, 
in  French  exploit,  most  probably  changed  from  expli- 
cattts,  signifies  the  thmg  unfolded  or  displayed; 
achieoement,  from  achieve,  signifies  the  thing  achieved; 
feat,  in  French  fait,  Latin  factum,  from  facto,  sig- 
nifies the  thing  done. 

The  first  three  words  rise  progressively  on  each 
other :  deeds,  compared  with  the  others,  is  employed 
iat  that  which  is  ordinary  or  extraordinary ;  exploit 
and  achievement  are  used  only  for  the  extraordinary ; 
the  latter  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  former. 

Deeds  must  always  be  characterized  as  good  or  bad, 
magnanimous  or  atrocious,  and  the  like,  except  in 
poetry,  where  the  term  becomes  elevated ; 

Crreat  Pollio  !  thou  for  whom  thv  Rome  prepares 

The  ready  triumph  of  thy  finish  d  wars ; 

Is  diere  in  fate  an  hour  reserv'd  for  me    • 

To  sing  thy  deed*  in  numbers  worthy  thee  }  Dsysen. 

Ewptoit  and  achievement  do  not  necessarily  require 
any  epithets;  they  are  always  taken  in  the  proper 
■ense  for  something  great.  Exploit,  when  compared 
with  achievement,  is  a  term  used  in  plain  prose ;  it 
designates  not  so  much  what  is  great  as  what  is  real : 
ackievemerU  is  most  adapted  to  poetry  and  romance ; 
it  soars  above  what  the  eye  sees,  and  the  ear  hears,  and 
affords  scope  for  the  imagination.  Martial  deeds  are 
as  interestmg'to  the  reader  as  to  the  performer:  the 
pages  of  modem  history  will  be  crowded  with  the 
eaploits  of  Englishmen  both  by  sea  and  land,  as  those 
of  ancient  and  fabulous  history  are  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  heroes  and  demi-gods.  An  exploit 
marks  only  personal  bravery  in  action ;  an  achieve- 
ment denotes  elevation  of  character  in  every  respect, 
grandeur  of  design,  promptitude  in  execution,  and 
valor  in  acdon. 

An  exploit  may  be  executed  by  the  design  and  at 
the  will  of  another ;  a  common  soldier  or  an  army  may 
perform  exploits ; 

High  matter  thou  injoin'st  me,  O  prime  of  men  ! 
Sad  task  and  hard ;  for  how  AaSl  I  relate 
To  human  sense  th'  invisible  exploit* 
Of  warring  spirits?    Milton. 

An  aefttevemen^  is  designed  and  executed  by  the 
achiever;  Hercules  is  distinguished  for  his  achieve- 
ments:  and  ia  the  same  manner  we  speak  of  die 


achievements  of  knight-errants  or  <^  great  com- 
manders; 

Great  spoils  and  trophies  gain'i  by  thee  they  bear. 
Then  let  thy  own  achievement*  be  thy  share.    DaTDSK. 

Feat  approaches  nearest  to  exploit  in  signification ; 
the  former  marks  skill,  and  the  latter  resolution.  The 
feats  of  chivalry  displayed  in  justs  and  tournaments 
were  in  former  times  as  much  esteemed  as  warlike  ex- 
ploits ; 

Much  I  have  heard 
Of  thy  prodigious  might,  waAfeat*  perform'd. 

Milton. 

Exploit  and  feat  are  often  used  in  derision,  to  mark 
the  absence  of  those  qualities  in  the  actions  of  indivi- 
diuls.  The  soldier  who  affects  to  be  foremost  in  si- 
tuations where  there  is  no  danger  cannot  be  more 
properly  derided  than  by  termins  his  action  an  ex- 
ploit :  he  who  prides  himsdf  on  me  display  of  skill  in 
the  performance  of  a  paltry  trick  may  oe  laughed  at 
for  having  performed  »feat. 


ACTION,  GESTURE,  GESTICULATION, 
POSTURE,  ATTITUDE,  POSITION. 

Action  is  either  the  act  of  acting,  or  the  manner  of 
acting ;  gestttre,  in  French  geste,  Latin  gestus,  par- 
ticiple of  gero  to  carry  one^s  self,  signifies  the  manner 
of  carrying  one's  body ;  gesticulation,  in  Latin  ges- 
ticulatio,  comes  from  geaticulor  to  make  many  ges- 
tures ;  posture,  in  French  posture,  Latin  positura  a 
E'  'on,  comes  tiom  positus,  participle  cfpono,  signi- 
the  manner  of  placing  one's  self;  attitudei  in 
ch  attitude,  Italian  attitudine,  is  changed  fVom 
aptitude,  signifying  a  propriety  as  to  disposition. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  the  state  of  the  body ; 
the  former  three  indicating  a  state  of  motion ;  the 
latter  two  a  state  of  rest.  Action  respects  the  move- 
ments of  the  body  in  general ;  gesture  is  an  action 
indicative  of  some  particular  state  of  mind ;  gesticu- 
lation is  a  species  of  artificial  gesture.  Rusing  the 
arm  is  an  action ;  bowing  is  a  gesture. 

Actions  may  be  ungrace^ ;  gestures  indecent. 
A  suitable  action  sometimes  gives  great  force  to  the 
words  that  are  uttered;  '  Cicero  concludes  his  cele- 
brated book  "  de  Oratore "  with  some  precepts  for 
pronunciation  and  action,  without  which  part  he 
a£Srms  that  tbe  beet  orator  in  the  world  can  never  suc- 
ceed.' Hughes.  Gestures  of^n  supply  the  place  of 
language  between  people  of  different  nations ;  <  Our 
best  actors  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  support  them- 
selves with  proper  gesture,  as  they  move  from  any 
connderable  distance  to  the  front  of  the  stage.' 
Steele.  Actions  characterise  a  man  as  vulgar  or 
well-bred;  gestures  mark  the  temper  of  the  mind. 
There  are  many  actions  which  it  is  the  object  of  edu- 
cation to  prevent  firom  growing  into  habits:  savages 
express  the  vehement  passions  of  the  mind,  by  vehe- 
ment gestures  on  every  occanon,  even  in  tbor  amuse- 
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awnta.  An  extraragant  or  luuuttnnd  mature  vt  termed 
a  geaticitlation ;  a  sycophant,  who  wishes  to  cnnge  into 
fiivor  with  the  gteat,  deals  largely  in  gesticulation  to 
mark  his  devotion ;  a  buffoon  who  attempts  to  imitate 
the  gestures  of  another  will  use  gesticulation ;  and 
the  monkey  who  apes  the  aotions  of  human  beings 
does  80  by  means  of  gestiaulationa ;  '  Neither  the 
judges  of  our  laws,  nor  the  representatives  of  tho 
peo^,  would  be  much  affected  by  laboured  gesticula- 
tion, or  believe  any  man  the  more,  because  he  rolled 
his  eyes,  or  pufifbd  his  cheeks.'  Johnson. 

Posture  *  is  a  mode  of  placing  the  body  more  or 
less  differing  from  the  ordinary  habits ;  attitude  is  the  , 
Aumer  of  keeping  the  body  more  or  less  suitable  to 
the  existing  circ%un8taDces.  A  posture,  however  con* 
vttnient,  is  never  assumed  without  exertion ;  it  is  there- 
fore willingly  cbaiq^ :  an  attitude,  though  not  usual, 
is  still  aocrading  to  the  nature  of  things ;  it  is  therefore 
■eadily  preserved.  A  postwre  is  singular;  it  has 
tometlung  in  it  which  cteparts  from  die  oidbiaiy  car-> 
riage  of  uie  body,  and  makes  it  remarkable;  *  False* 
hooid  in  a  short  time  found  by  experience,  that  her 
superiority  consisted  only  in  the  celerity  of  her  course, 
and  the  change  of  her  posture.''  Johnson.  An  atti- 
tude ia  striking ;  it  is  the  natural  expression  of  cha- 
racter or  impresfflon ;  '  Falsdiood  always  endeavoured 
to  copy  the  mien  and  attitudes  of  truth.'  Johnson. 
A  brave  man  wfll  put  himself  into  a  postwre  of  defence, 
without  assuming  an  attitude  of  defiance. 

Strange  and  forced  positions  of  the  body  are  termed 
poetwfes ;  noble,  t^reeable,  and  expressive  forms  of 
carriiwe,  are  called  attitudes :  mountebanks  md  clowns 
put  wemselves  into  ridiculous  postures  in  order  to 
exdte  laughter;  actors  assume  graceful  attitudes  to 
represent  their  characters.  Poshes  are  to  the  body 
what  grimaces  are  to  the  face ;  attitudes  are  to  the 
body  what  air  is  to  the  figure :  he  who  in  attemptiiw 
to  walk  assumes  the  attitude  of  a  dancer,  puts  himseu 
into  a  ridiculous  posture ;  a  gracefol  and  elegant  atti- 
tude in  dancing  becomes  an  affected  and  hughaUe 
posture  ia  another  case. 

Postures  ut  senwtimes  nsefloUy  employed  in  stage 
dancing;  the  eMttudes  are  necessarUy  enroloyed  by 
painters,  sculptors,  dancing  masters,  and  other  artists. 
Posture  is  said  of  the  whole  body ;  the  Mst,  o(  parti- 
cdar  limbs  or  parts.  Attitude  and  posture  are  figu- 
ratively ap^ed  to  other  objects  besides  Ae  body : 
annies  assume  a  menacing  attUude ;  in  a  critic^  pos- 
ture of  afi^rs,  extraordinaiy  skill  is  required  on  the 
part  o£  the  government ;  '  Milton  has  presented  this 
violent  spirit  (Moloch)  as  Ae  first  that  rises  in  that 
assemUy  to  g^ve  his  opinion  upon  their  present  po»- 
,  twM  of  aAnrB.'  Abdison. 

PosiHon,  wkcn  cempated  with  posture,  is  taken  only 
in  r^^urd  to  persons,  in  which  case  the  posture,  as  ob- 
served above,  is  a  species  eipotiHon,  nanely,  an  ioti- 
tidai  potion :  if  a  persoh  staads  t^toe,  in  order  to 
see  to  a  greater  distance,^  he  may  be  said  to  put  him- 
setf  into  that  ^OM/iotr,-  but  if  a  dancer  do  me  same, 


as  a  part  of  his  performance,  it  becomes  a  poeturt : 
so,  likewise,  whien  one  leans  against  the  wall  it  is  • 
leaning  position ;  *  Every  step,  in  the  progresmon  of 
existence,  changes  our  position  with  respect  to  the 
thmgs  about  us.  Johnson.  But  when  one  theatrically 
benc&  his  body  backward  or  forward,  it  is  a  posture  : 
one  may,  in  the  same  manner,  sit  in  an  erect  pon^ion, 
or  in  a  reclining  posture ;  '  When  I  entered  his  room, 
he  was  sitting  in  a  contemplative  posture,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground ;  after  ne  had  continued 
in  his  reverie  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  rose  up 
and  seemed  by  his  gestures  to  take  leave  of  some 
invisible  guest   Hawkeswo&th. 


ACTION,  AGENCY,  OPERATION. 

Action  (v.  To  act)  is  the  effect,  agency  the  cause 
Action  is  inherent  in  the  subject ; 

O  noble  English  that  could  entertain 

With  half  tteir  ftmses  the  full  power  of  Pt'anee, 

And  let  another  half  stand  lauglung  by. 

All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  action.    SHAXtf  lAax. 

Agency  is  something  exterior ;  it  is,  in  Stct,  putting  a 
thmg  into  action :  iri  this  manner,  the  whole  world  is 
in  action  through  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Being ; 
'  A  few  advances  there  are  in  the  following  papers 
tending  to  assert  the  superintendance  Mid  agency  of 
Providence  in  the  natural  worid.'  Woodwahd.  Some- 
times the  word  action  a  taken  in  Uie  sense  of  actii^ 
upon,  when  it  approaches  still  nearer  to  ttgency ;  '  It 
is  better  therefore  that  the  earth  should  move  about 
its  own  centre,  and  make  those  useful  vicissitudes  of 
night  and  day,  than  expose  always  the  same  side  to 
the  flc^ton  of'^the  sun.'  Bentlet.  Operation,  from 
tiie  Latin  operatio,  and  opera  labor  or  optM  nee<^ 
signt^ring  the  work  that  is  needful,  is  action  for  a 
specific  end,  and  according  to  a  rule ;  as  the  operation 
of  nattire  in  the  article  of  vegetation ; 

The  tree  whose  operation  brings 

Knowledge  of  goiod  and  ill,  shiu  thou  t«  taste. 

MlLTOR. 


ACTIVE,  DILIGENT,  INDUSTRIOUS, 
ASSIDUOUS,  LABORIOUS. 

Active,  from  the  verb  to  act,  impfies  a  propensity  to 
act,  to  be  doing  something  without  regain  to  th6 
nature  of  the  olgect;  diligent,  in  French  diligent^ 
Latin  diligens,  participle  of  diligo,  to  choose  or  like, 
implies  an  attachment  to  an  object,  and  consequent 
attention  to  it ;  industrious,  in  French  industrieuai, 
Latin  industrius,  is  probably  formed  firom  intro 
within,  and  struo  to  bdU,  make,  e>  do^  signiiVing  an 
inward  or  thorough  inehnation  to  be  OMg^ed  m  some 
serious  work ;  assiduous,  in  French  asndu,  in  Latin 
aseiduus,  is  compounded  of  a«  or  ad,  and  siehms  from 


*  Roubaud:  "  Posture,  attkade.' 
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aideo  to  sit,  signifying  to  sit  doee  to  a  thing ;  labo- 
riouti  in  French  kmorieuiv,  Latin  laboriosus,  from 
laboTt  implies  bdonging  to  labor,  or  the  inclination 
to  labor. 

We  are  active  if  we  are  only  ready  to  exert  our 
powers,  whether  to  any  end  or  not ,  <  rroTidaiee  has 
made  the  human  soul  an  active  being.^  Johnson. 
We  are  diligent  when  we  are  active  for  some  specific 
end ;  '  A  constant  and  unfailing  obedience  is  above  the 
reach  of  terrestrial  diligence.''  Johnson.  We  are  in- 
duatrious  when  no  time  is  left  unemployed  in  some 
serious  pursuit ;  '  It  has  been  observed  by  writers  of 
morality,  that  in  order  to  quicken  human  industry. 
Providence  has  so  contrived  that  our  daily  food  is 
not  to  be  procured  without  much  pains  and  labor.' 
Addison.  We  are  aasiduoua  if  we  do  not  leave  s 
thing  tmdl  it  is  finished ;  '  If  ever  a  cure  is  performed 
on  a  patient,  where  quacks  are  concerned,  they  can 
daim  no  greater  share  in  it  than  Virgil's  lapis  in  the 
curing  of  ^Eneas;  he  tried  his  skill,  was  very  osm- 
dtunts  about  the  wound,  and  indeed  was  the  only 
visible  means  that  relieved  the  hero;  but  the  poet 
assures  us  it  was  the  particular  assistance  of  a  deity 
that  speeded  the  operation.''  Peabce.  We  are  labo- 
rimu  when  the  bo(£ly  or  mental  powers  are  regularly 
employed  in  some  hard  labor ;  '  If  we  look  into  the 
brute  creation,  we  find  all  its  individuals  engaged  in  a 
painful  and  laborious  way  of  life  to  procure  a  necessary 
subsistence  for  themselves.'  Addison. 

A  man  may  be  active  without  being  diligent^  since 
he  may  employ  himself  in  what  is  of  no  importance ; 
but  he  can  scarcely  be  diligent  without  being  active, 
giuce  diligence  supposes  some  degree  of  activity  in 
one's  ajqplication  to  a  useful  object.  A  man  may  be 
'diligent  without  being  indtutrioua,  for  he  may  diU- 
genih/  evaioj  himsdf  about  a  particular  favorite 
object  without  employing  himself  constantly  in  the 
same  way ;  and  he  may  be  industrious  without  being 
diligent,  since  diligence  implies  a  free  exercise  of  the 
mental  as  well  as  corporeal  powers,  but  industry 
applies  principally  to  manual  labor.  Activity  and 
diligence  are  therefore  commonly  the  property  of  lively 
or  strong  minds,  but  industry  may  be  associated  witn 
moderate  talents.  A  man  may  be  diligent  without 
being  assiduous ;  but  he  cannot  be  assiduous  without 
being  diligent,  for  assiduity  is  a  sort  of  persevering 
diligence.  A  man  may  be  industrious,  without  being 
laborious,  but  not  vice  versA  ;  for  laboriousness  is  a 
severer  kind  of  industry. 

The  active  man  is  never  easy  without  an  employ- 
ment;  the  diligent  man  is  contented  with  the  em- 
ployment he  has ;  the  industrious  man  goes  from  one 
employment  to  the  other ;  the  assiduous  man  seeks 
to  attain  tke  end  of  hia  employment ;  the  laborious 
man  spares  no  pains  or  labor  in  fcrilowing  his  em- 
ployment. 

Activity  is  of  great  unportance  for  those  who  have 
the  maugemMit  «  puUic  ooncems  r  diligence  in  bn- 
nness  ooBtnbotes  gve»tly  to  success:  imiuetry  is  of 
great  value  in  obtaining  a  Irr€£hood:  without  assiduity 
no  advances  can  be  made  in  seicnce  m  literature ;  and 


without  laborious  exavdims,  considaiable  attainments 
are  not  to  be  expected  in  many  titeraiy  punuits. 

Active  minds  set  on  foot  inquiries  to  which  the  in- 
duatrious,  by  assiduous  appUcation,  and  diligent  if 
not    laborious    research,     often    aHbrd    satimu^ry 


answers. 


ACTIVE,  BRISK,  AGILE,  NIMBLE. 

Active,  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article ;  brisk  has  a  common  origin  with  fresh,  which 
is  in  Saxon  fersh,  Dutoh  frisch  or  bersk,  Danish 
frisk,  fersk,  &c. ;  agUe,  in  Latin  agilia,  comes  from 
the  same  verb  as  active,  signifying  a  fitness,  a  readi- 
ness to  act  or  move ;  nimbie  is  probably  derived  fiom 
the  Saxon  nemen  to  take,  implying  a  fitness  or  capacity 
to  take  any  thing  by  a  celerity  of  movement. 

Activity  respects  one's  transactions ;  briskness,  one's 
sports  :  men  are  octree  in  carrying  on  business ;  chil- 
cfren  are  brisk  in  their  play.  Agility  refers  to  the 
light  and  easy  carriage  of  the  body  in  springing ; 
nimbleness  to  its  quick  and  gliding  movements  in 
running.  A  rope-dancer  is  agile;  a  female  moves 
nimbly. 

Activity  results  fh>m  ardor  of  mind ;  '  There  is 
not  a  more  painful  action  of  the  mind  than  invention ; 
yet  in  dreams  it  works  with  that  ease  and  activity,  tliat 
we  arc  not  sensible  when  the  faculty  is  empMnred.' 
Addison.  Briskness  springs  from  vivacity  of  feeung ; 
*  I  made  my  next  apj^cation  to  a  widow,  and  attacked 
her  so  briskly  that  I  thought  myself  within  a  fortnight 
of  her.'  Budoell.  Agility  i»  produced  by  corporeid 
vigor,  and  habituid  strong  exertion ;  *  When  the 
Pnnce  touched  his  stirrup,  and  was  going  to  i^eak, 
the  officer,  with  an  incredme  agility,  threw  himsdf  on 
the  earth  and  Idssed  his  feet'  Stbelx.  NtmNenees 
results  from  an  effort  to  move  £^htfy ; 

O  friends,  I  hear  the  tread  of  nirMe  feet 
Hasting  this  way.    Mm.tok. 


ACTIVE,  BUSY,  OFFICIOUS. 

AeHve,  agnifies  the  same  as  befbn ;  bu^  m  Saxaa 
gebisged,  from  bisgiaai,  in  6knnan  besohdffiigt,  fiwB 
beachcffiigen  to  occupy,  and  athaffjen  to  make  or  dp, 
implies  a  propensity  to  be  occi;yied;  offiiAeus,  in 
French  offMeuw,  Latin  ojkiostu,  from  (Return  datsj 
at  service,  ngnifies  a  propensity  to  perform  some  ser- 
vice or  office. 

Active  respects  the  haUt  or  disposition  of  the  lund; 
busy  and  oMeiom,  eidier  the  di4>Mitioa  of  the  mind, 
or  ue  em^yment  of  the  nuHnent :  the  former  repait 
every  species  of  employment ;  the  latter  oidy  particnhr 
kinds  of  employment.  An  actioe  pegmm  is  ever  mdf 
to  be  emidoyed;  a  jfenaa  is  brny^  when  he  i>  aoUni^ 
employed  in  ainr  object;  he  is  offioioue,  when  he  is 
employed  for  otoers. 

Aeiing  is  always  tdun  in  •  g«od«  or  at  leattt  flu  m- 
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dHfecrat  seme;  it  is  opposed  to  Uiy ;  *  The  puiraits 
of  th&  aetiw  part  of  mankind  are  either  in  the  paths 
of  religion  ana  virtue,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
roads  to  wealth,    honour,    or    pleasures.'   Addison. 
Btufff  as  it  respects  occupation,  is  mostly  in  a  good 
sense ;  '  We  see  multitudes  biuy  in  the  pursuit  of 
riches,  at  the  expense  of  visdom  and  virtue.''  Johnson. 
It  is  opposed  to  being  at  leisure ;  as  it  respects  dis- 
position, it  is  always  in  a  bad  sense ;  '  The  air-pump, 
the  barometer,  the  quadrant,  and  the  Hke  invendons, 
were  thrown  out  to  those  btuy  spirits  (politicians),  as 
tubs  and  barrels  are  to  a  whale,  that  he  may  let  the 
ship  sail  on  without  disturbance.'  Addison.     Offlnaus 
is  never  taken  in  a  good  sense ;  it  implies  being  btuy 
without  discretion.     To  an  acHve  disposition,  nothing 
is  more  irksome  than  inaction ;  but  it  b  not  concerned 
to  inquire  into  the  utility  of  Uie  action.     It  u  better 
for  a  person  to  be  busy  than  quite  unemployed ;  but  a 
busy  person  will  employ  himself  about  the  concerns  of 
others,  when  he  has  none  of  his  own  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  engage  his  attention :  an  offidoua  person  is 
as  unfortunate  as  he  is  troublesome ;  when  he  strives 
to  serve  he  has  the  misfortune  to  annoy ;  '  I  was  forced 
to  quit  my  first  lodgings  by  reason  of  an  officious 
landlady,  that  would  be  asking  me  every  morning  how 
I  had  slept'  Addison. 


One  is  diligent  at  work :  eusiduity  holds  a  middle 
rank;  it  may  be  employed  equally  for  that  which 
reqtdres  active  exertion,  or  otherwise:  we  may  be 
assiduous  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  or  we  may  be 
assiduous  in  our  attendance  upon  a  person,  or  the 
performance  of  any  office ; 


SEDULOUS,  DILIGENT,  ASSIDUOUS. 

Sedulous,  from  the  Latin  sedulus  and  sedeo,  sig- 
nifies sitting  close  to  a  thing;  diligent,  v.  Active, 
dilvrent ;  assidtwus,  v.  Active,  diligent. 

The  idea  of  application  is  expressed  by  these  epi- 
thets, but  sedulous  is  a  particular,  diligent  is  a  general 
torm :  one  is  sedulous  by  habit ;  one  is  diligent  either 
habitually  or  occasionally :  a  sedtUous  scholar  pursues 
his  studies  with  a  r^ular  and  close  appUcation ;  a 
scholar  may  be  diligent  at  a  certain  period,  though  not 
invariably  so.  Sedulity  seems  to  mark  the  very 
essential  property  of  application,  that  is,  adhering 
closely  to  an  obiect;  but  diUgence  expresses  one's 
attachment  to  a  t^oing,  as  evinced  by  an  eager  pursuit 
of  it :  the  former,  uerefore,  bespeaks  the  steadiness 
of  the  character ;  the  latter  merely  the  turn  of  one's 
inclination  :  one  is  sedulous  from  a  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  the  thing :  one  may  be  dUigent  by  fits 
and  starts,  according  to  the  humor  of  the  moment 

Assiduous  and  sedulous  both  express  the  quality  of 
sitting  or  sticking  close  to  a  thing,  but  the  former  may, 
like  diligent,  be  employed  on  a  partial  occasion ;  the 
latter  is  always  permanent :  we  may  be  assiduous  in 
our  attentions  to  a  person ;  but  we  are  sedulous  in  the 
important  concerns  of  life.  Sedulous  peculiarly  re- 
spects tiie  quiet  employments  of  life ;  a  teacher  may 
M' entitled  sedulotu .-  '  One  thing  I  would  offer  is  that 
he  would  constandy  and  sedulously  read  Tully,  which 
will  'insensiUy  work  him  into  a  good  Latin  style.' 
Locke.  Diligent  respects  the  active  employments; 
'  I  would  recommend  a  diligent  attendance  on  the 
courts  of  justice  (to  a  student  for  the  bar).'  Dunning. 


And  thus  the  patient  dam  atriduotu  sits. 
Not  to  be  tempted  from  her  tender  task. 


Thomson. 


READY,  APT,  PROMPT. 

Ready,  ftom  the  German  bereiten  to  prepare,  sig- 
nifies  pr^tared;  apt,  in  Latin  apius,  signifies  hteraify 
fit ;  prompt,  in  Latin  promptus,  from  promo  to  draw 
forth,  signifies  Uterally  drawn  to  a  point 

Ready  is  in  general  applied  to  that  which  has  been 
intentionally  prepared  for  a  given  purpose ; 

The  god  himself  with  mnfjr  trident  stands 

And  opes  the  deep,  and  spreads  tlie  moving  sands. 

DsYDEJf. 

promptness  and  aptness  are  species  of  readiness, 
which  he  in  the  personal  endowments  or  disposition : 
hence  we  speak  of  things  being  ready  for  a  journey ; 
persons  being  apt  to  learn,  or  prompit  to  obey  or  to 
reply.  Ready,  when  applied  to  persons,  characterizes 
the  talent;  as  a  ready  wit  Apt  chanUsterises  the 
habits;  as  apt  to  Jud^  by  appearance,  or  apt  to 
decide  hastily,  and  is  abo  employed  in  the  same  sense 
figuratively ;  '  Poverty  is  apt  to  betray  a  man  into 
envy,  riches  into  arrogance.'  Addison.  Prompt  cha-^ 
racterizes  more  commonly  the  particular  action,  and 
denotes  the  willingness  of  the  agent,  and  the  quickness 
with  which  he  performs  the  action ;  as  prompt  in  ex- 
ecuting a  command,  or  prompt  to  listen  to  what  is 
said ;  so  likewise  when  applied  to  things  personal ; 

Let  not  the  fervent  tongue. 
Prompt  to  deceive,  with  adulation  smooth, 
Qsta  on  your  purpos'd  will.    Thomson. 


ALERTNESS,  ALACRITY. 

Alertness,  from  ales  a  wing,  designates  corporeal 
activity  or  readiness  for  action;  alacrity,  from  acer 
sharp,  brisk,  designates  mental  activity. 

We  proceed  with  alertness,  when  the  body  is  in  iu 
frdl  vigor; 

The  wings  that  waft  our  riches  out  of  ught 
Girow  on  the  gamester's  elbows ;  and  the  alerl 
And  nimble  motion  of  those  restless  joints 
That  never  tire,  soon  fans  them  all  away.    Cowpca. 

We  proceed  with  alacrity  when  the  mind  is  in  foQ 
pursmt  of  an  object ;  *  In  dreams  it  is  wonderfid  to 
observe  with  what  spiightliness  and  alacrity  the  soul 
exerts  herself.'  Addison. 
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ACTOR,  AGENT. 

These  terms  vary  according  to  the  different  senses 
of  the  verb  from  which  they  are  drawn ;  actor  u  used 
for  one  who  does  any  thing  or  acts  a  part ;  *  Of  all  die 
patriarchal  histories,  that  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren 
IS  the  most  remarkable,  for  the  characters  of  the  actors, 
and  the  instruetive  nature  of  die  events/  Blaib.  An 
agent  is  one  who  puts  other  things  in  action,  parti- 
colariy  as  distinguished  from  the  patient  or  tiling  acted 
upon;  '  They  produced  wonderful  effects,  By  the 
piroper  application  of  amenta  to  patients/  Temple. 
llie  agemt  is  also  an  active  being,  or  one  possessing 
the  faculty  of  action ; 

Heav'n  made  us  agentt  free  to  good  or  ill. 

And  forc'd  it  not  uo'  he  foresaw  the  wilL    DaTSBN. 

An  agent  in  a  piece  of  fiction  is  the  bong  who  per- 
forms the  actions  narrated ;  <  I  expect  that  no  pagan 
agent  shall  be  introduced  into  the  poem,  or  any  uct 
related  which  a  man  cannot  give  credit  to  with  a  good 
conscience.''  Addison.  Hence  it  is  that  the  word 
actor  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  player,  and  an  agent 
in  the  mercantile  sense  of  a  factor,  or  one  who  acts 
in  another's  stead. 


ACTOR,  PLAYER,  PERFORMER. 

The  actor  and  ]»layer  both  perform  on  a  stage ;  but 
the  former  is  said  m  relation  to  the  part  that  is  acted, 
the  latter  to  the  profession  that  is  followed.  We  may 
be  actors  occasionally  without  being  players  profession- 
^y,  but  we  may  be  players  without  deserving  the 
name  of  actors.  Those  who  personate  characters  for 
their  amusement  are  actors  but  not  players:  those 
who  do  the  same  for  a  livelihood  are  players  as  well  as 
actors ;  hence  we  speak  of  a  company  of  players,  not 
actors.  So  likewise  in  the  figurative  sense,  whoever 
acts  a  part  real  or  fictitious,  uiat  is,  on  the  stage  of 
life,  or  the  stage  of  a  theatre,  is  an  actor;  '  Our 
orators  (says  Cicero)  are  as  it  were  the  actors  of  truth 
itself;  and  the  players  the  imitators  of  truth.' 
HvGHEs.  But  he  only  is  a  player  who  performs  the 
fictitious  part;  hence  the  former  is  taken  *  in  a  bad 
or  good  sense,  according  to  circumstances ;  '  Cicero  is 
known  to  have  been  the  intimate  friend  of  Rosdus  the 
aetor.''  Hughes.  Player  is  always  taken  in  a  less  fa- 
vorable sense,  from  the  artifidabty  which  attaches  to 
his  profession ; 

All  the  world's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 

Shakspbake. 

The  term  performer  is  now  used  in  tiie  sense  of  (me 
who  peifonns  a  part  in  a  theatrical  exhibition,  and 
fw  the  most  part  in  application  to  the  individual  in 
e^mating  tiie  merits  of  his  performance,  as  a  good 
or. bad  performer. 


ACTUAL,  REAL,  POSITIVE. 

Actual,  in  French  actuel,  Latin  actualis,  firom  actio 
a  deed,  signifies  belonging  to  the  thing  done ;  real,  in 
French  reel,  Latin  realis,  from  res,  signifies  belonging 
to  the  thing  as  it  is ;  positive,  in  French  positif,  Latin 
positivus,  nrom  pono  to  place  or  fix,  sigmfies  the  state 
or  quality  of  being  fixed,  established. 

What  is  acttud  has  proof  of  its  existence  witlun 
itself,  and  may  be  exposed  to  the  eye ;  what  is  real 
may  be  satisfactorily  proved  to  exist;  and  what  is 
positive  precludes  the  necesdty  of  a  proof.  Actual  is 
opposed  to  the  supposititious,  conceived  or  reported ; 
real  to  the  feigned,  imaginary;  positive  to  the  un- 
certain,  doubtfm. 

Whatever  is  the  condition  of  a  thing  for  the  time 
being  is  the  actual  condition ;  sorrows  are  real  which 
flow  from  a  substantial  cause;  proofs  are  posUyoe 
which  leave  the  mind  in  no  uncertainty.  The  actual 
state  of  a  nation  is  not  to  be  ascertained  by  individual 
instances  of  pover^,  or  the  reverse;  there  are  but 
few,  if  any,  real  objects  of  compassion  among  common 
b^gars ;  many  positive  facts  have  been  related  of  the 
deception  which  they  have  practised.  By  an  actual 
survey  of  human  life,  we  are  alone  enabled  to  form 
just  opinions  of  mankind ;  '  The  very  notion  of  any 
duration  being  past  implies  that  it  was  once  present ; 
for  the  idea  of  being  once  present  is  actually  mcluded 
in  the  idea  of  its  being  past."  Addison.  It  is  but  too 
frequent  for  men  to  disguise  their  real  sentiments, 
although  it  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  positive 
evidence  of  their  insinceri^ ;  *  We  may  and  do  con- 
verse with  God  in  person  really,  and  to  all  the  pur- 
poses c^  {^ving  and  receiving,  tiiough  not  vidbly.' 
South.  *  Dissimulation  is  taken  for  a  man''s  positive 
professing  himself  to  be  what  he  is  not.'  S6nTH. 


TO  PERPETRATE,  COMMIT. 

The  idea  of  doing  somethii^  wronff  is  common  to 
these  terms ;  but  p&rpetrate,  from  the  Latin  perpetro, 
con^imded  cS  per  and  petro,  in  Greek  vfotm,  sig- 
nifying thoroughly  to  compass  or  bring  about,  is  a 
much  more  determined  proceeding  than  that  of  com- 
mitling.  One  may  commit  oflences  of  various  degree 
and  magnitude ;  but  one  per^trates  crimes  only,  and 
those  of  the  more  heinous  kind.  A  lawless  banditti, 
who  spend  their  lives  in  the  perpetration  of  the  most 
horrid  crimes,  are  not  to  1>e  restnuned  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice ; 

Then  thews  the  forest  wUck,  in  after  timet. 
Fierce  Romulus,  for  payetraUd  crimetj 
A  refuge  made.    Dbyskn. 

He  who  commits  any  offence  against  the  good  order  of 
society  exposes  himself  to  the  censure  of  otiiers,  who 
may  be  his  inferiors  in  certain  respects ;  *  The  mis- 


*  Vide  Girard :  "  Acteur,  comedien. ' 
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carriages  of  the  great  desi^  of  princes  are  of  little 
use  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  who  seem  very  little 
interested  in  admonitions  against  rarors  whicn  they 
cannot  otmrnlt.''  Johnson. 


INACTIVE,  INERT,  LAZY,  SLOTHFUL, 
SLUGGISH. 

A  reluctance  to  bodily  exertion  is  common  to  all 
these  terms.  Inactive  b  the  most  general  and  unqua- 
lified term  of  all ;  it  expresses  simply  the  want  of  a 
stimulus  to  exertion ;  inert  is  somethmg  more  positive, 
from  the  Latin  inera  or  sine  arte  without  art  or  mind ; 
it  denotes  a  specific  deficiency  either  in  body  or  mind; 
laity,  which  naa  the  same  ei^iification  as  given  under 
the  head  of  Idle ;  alothfid,  from  aloto,  that  is.  Ml  of 
slowness ;  and  stuggith  from  ehig,  that  is,  like  a  alttgy 
drowsy  and  heavy,  all  rise  upon  one  another  to  de- 
note an  expressly  defective  temperament  of  the  body 
which  directly  impedes  action. 

To  he  inactive  is  to  be  indimosed  to  action ;  that 
is,  to  the  perfbrmance  of  any  office,  to  the  doing  any 
specific  business :  to  be  inert  is  somewhat  more ;  it  is 
to  be  indisposed  to  movement :  to  be  lazy  is  to  move 
with  pain  to  one's  self:  to  be  slothful  is  never  to  move 
otherwise  than  slowly :  to  be  ahiggisk  is  to  move  in  a 
deepy  and  heavy  manner. 

A  person  may  be  inaotixe  from  a  variety  of  inci- 
dental causes,  as  timicfity,  ignorance,  modesty,  and 
the  like,  which  combine  to  make  him  averse  to  enter 
vqpon  any  business,  or  take  any  serious  step ;  a  person 
may  b«  inert  from  temporary  indisposition ;  but  laxi- 
ness,  alothfitlness,  and  sluggishness  are  inherent  phy- 
sical defects :  laziness  is  however  not  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  mkid  or  the  will ;  but  slothfulness  and 
sluggishness  are  purely  the  offspring  of  nature,  or, 
which  is  the  aafoe  dnng,  habit  superinduced  upon 
natiure.  A  man  of  a  mild  character  is  frequently 
inaotioei  he  wants  that  ardor  whidi  impdb  perpetually 
to  action ;  he  wisdies  for  nothing  with  sufficient  warmtn 
to  tatike  action  agreeable;  he  u  therefore  inactive  by 
a  aatossl  consequence ; 

Virtue  coBceal'd  within  our  breast 
Is  inactivify  at  best.    Swift. 

Hence  the   term   inactive  is   properly   applied   to 

matter ; 

Wliat  laws  are  these?  instruct  us  if  jmx  can; 
There's  one  dengn'd  for  brutes,  and  one  for  man, 
AnoShar  gMm  mmsMw  nurtter's  course.    Jskxhs. 

Some  diseases,  particularly  of  the  melancholy  kind, 
we  accompanied  with  a  strong  degtee  of  inertness; 
since  they  seem  tp  deprive  the  fruu  of  its  osdiaary 
powers  to  action,  and  to  produce  a  certain  degree  rf 
torpor.  Hence  the  term  is  employed  to  express  a 
want  of  the  power  of  action  in  the  strongest  ponybie 


d^ree,  as  displayed  in  the  inaniiaate  part  of  the 
creation; 

lofomier  of  the  planetary  train. 

Without  whose  quickeniiigp  glance  their  cumbrous  orbs 

Were  brute,  unlovely  mass,  inert  and  dead. 

Tbomsok. 

Lazy  peojde  move  as  if  their  bodies  were  a  burden  to 
diemselves ;  they  are  f<md  of  rest,  and  particularly 
averse  to  be  put  in  -action ;  btit  tluey  will  sometimes 
move  quickly,  and  perform  much  when  once-impelled 
to  move ;  *  The  first  canto  (in  Thomson's  Castle  of 
Indolence)  opens  a  scene  of  lazy  luxury  that  fills  the 
imagination.'*  Johnson.  Slothful  people  never  vary 
their  pace ;  they  have  a  physical  impemment  in  them- 
selves to  quick  motion ; 

Falsely  luxurious,  will  not  man  awake. 
And,  springing  from  the  bed  of  doth,  eqjoy 
The  cool,  the  fragrant,  and  the  silent  hour? 

TaoMsotr, 

Sluggish  people  are  with  difficulty  brought  into  action; 
it  is  their  nature  to  be  in  a  state  of  stupor ;  '  Conver- 
sation would  become  dull  and  vapid,  if  negligence 
were  not  s<»aaetimes  roused,  and  sluggishness  quick- 
ened by  due  severity  of  reprehension.    Johnson. 


IDLE,  LAZY,  INDOLENT. 

Idle  is  in  German  eUel  vain;  lazy,  in  German 
lasing,  comes  from  the  Latin  laasus  weary,  because 
weariness  naturally  engenders  laziness;  indolent,  in 
Latin  indolens,  sigiiifies  without  feeling,  having  apathy 
or  unconcern. 

A  propensity  to  inaction  is  the  common  idea  by  which 
these  words  are  connected ;  they  difler  in  die  cause 
and  degree  of  the  quality:  idk  expresses  less  than 
lazy,  and  lazy  less  than  indolent :  one  is  termed  idle 
who  will  do  nothing  useful ;  one  is  lazy  who  will  do 
nothing  at  all '  without  great  reluctance ;  one  is  in- 
'dolent  who  does  not  care  to  do  any  tlung  or  set  about 
any  thing.  There  is  no  direct  inaction  in  the  idler ; 
for  a  chihi  is  idle  who  will  not  learn  his  lesson,  but  he 
is  active  enough  in  that  which  pleases  himself:  thoce 
is  an  aversion  to  corporeal  action  in  a  lazy  man,  but 
not  always  to  mental  action ;  he  is  lazy  at  woric,  lazy 
in  walking,  or  lazy  in  sitting ;  but  he  may  not  object 
to  any  employment,  such  as  reading  or  thinking,  which 
leaves  his  body  entirely  at  rest :  an  indolent  man,  <m 
the  contrary,  fails  in  activity  from  a  defect  both  in  the 
mind  and  the  body ;  he  will  not  only  not  move,  but  he 
will  not  evea  think,  if  it  give  him  trouble ;  and  trifling 
exertions  of  any  kind  are  sufficient,  even  in  prospect, 
to  deter  Imn  Gam.  attempting  to  move. 

Idleneas  is  common  to  the  young  and  Uie  liiei^ht- 
less,  to  such  as  have  not  steadiness  of  mtsd  to  set  a 
value  on  any  tUng  which  may  be  acquired  1^  exertieB 
and  r^ular  employment ;  the  idle  man  is  oppoeed  W> 
one  that  is  diligent ;  *  As  pride  is  sometimes  hid  under 
humifity,  itUeneaa  is  often  covered  by  turbuloice  and 
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Imny.'  Johxsom.  LoKineta  »  fteqoent  among  ihoM 
who  u«  tionpeDed  to  -wqA.  for  othcn;  it  is  a  habit  of 
body  Mqwiindxieed  upon  one^a  condition;  dioee  who 
dMold  labor  are  often  the  most  unwilling  to  move  at 
aU»  and  once  the  spring  of  the  mind  wnich  shoold 
io^I:  them  to  action  is  wantinr,  and  as  they  are  con- 
tinually under  the  necessity  of  moving  at  the  will  of 
aaoAer,  they  aoouire  an  habitual  reluctance  to  any 
tnotion,  and  find  their  comfort  in  entire  inaction: 
hsnoe  kutineta  is  almost  confined  to  servants  and  the 
bdmimg  classes;  laxineM  is  opposed  to  industry; 
*  Wicked  condemned  men  will  ever  live  like  rogues, 
and  Bot  fall  to  work,  but  be  Umy  and  spend  victuals.^ 
Bacon.  Leuty  may  however  be  applied  figuratively 
to  other  objects ; 

Tbedaw,  ' 
The  roflk,  and  magpit^  to  the  gr«y>grown  oaks. 
That  the  calm  vUlage  in  their  verdant  arms 
Sheltering  embrace,  direct  their  lass  flight. 

THOMtOy. 

Indolenee  is  a  physical  property  of  the  mind,  a  want 
of  motive  or  purpose  to  action :  the  indolent  man  is 
not  so  fond  of  nis  bodily  ease  as  the  lazy  man,  but  he 
shrinks  from  every  iq>ecies  hS  exertion  still  mere  than 
the  latter ;  indolence  is  a  disease  most  observable  in 
the  higher  classes,  and  even  in  poisons  of  the  highest 
intelleikaal  endowsaents,  in  whom  there  should  be  the 
most  powezfiil  modves  to  exertion ;  the  indolent  stands 
in  diract  (mpoaition  to  nothing  but  the  general  term 
active;  '  Nodiing  is  so  opposite  to  the  true  eigoyment 
of  life  as  the  rehoed  and  feeUe  state  of  an  mdalent 
mind.'  Blaib. 

The  life  of  a  common  player  is  most  apt  to  breed  an 
habitual  idleneat;  as  they  have  no  serious  employ- 
meat  to  occupy  their  hands  at  their  heads,  ^ey  grow 
averse  to  every  thiw  wlucfa  would  require  the  exercise 
ef  eitfaer :  die  life  of  a  common  soldier  is  apt  to  breed 
Uonneaa ;  he  who  can  ait  or  lie  for  twelve  hours  out 
ef  the  twenty-four,  will  soon  acquire  a  disgust  to  my 
kiwi  of  lawnr,  unless  he  be  naturally  of  ap  active 
turn :  the  life  of  a  rich  man  is  most  fiivorable  to  indo- 
Unoe  ;  he  who  has  ei'oy  thing  provided  at  his  hand, 
not  only  for  the  necesraties,  but  the  comforts  of  life, 
may  soon  become  averse  to  every  thing  that  wears  the 
&ce  of  exertion ;  he  may  become  indolent,  if  he  be 
not  unfortunately  so  by  nature. 


IDLE,  LEISURE,  VACANT. 

/Wis,  signifies  here  enqitiness  or  the  absence  of  that 
wMch  is  solid ;  ieitwre,  otherwise  spelt  leaswre,  cottcs 
tnm.  ktue,  as  in  the  ccmpound  release,  and  the  Ladn 
kuBo  to  ptake  ktx  ot  loose,  that  is,  loosed  or  set  fi«e  ; 
vacant,  in  Latin  vacans,  firom  vaco  to  free  or  be  empty, 
s^mfles  the  same. 

Idle  is  opposed  here  to  biaay ;  at  Mawre  mnpiy  t0 
«>iploy«d :  he  therefore  who  is  idle,  imtead  of  bebg 
bwr,.  eommits  a  fiwdt ;  which  is  net  idways  the  case 
with  him  who  is  at  leiewe  at  free  f^Hmi  his  employ- 
meau    Jdk  is  therefore  always  taken  in  a  sense  mme 


or  less  imfirrocsble ;  kisure  m  a  seme  perfectly  in- 
different :  if  a  man  says  of  himself  that  he  has  spent 
an  itUe  hotir  in  this  or  that  ^aoe  in  amusement, 
company,  and  the  like,  he  mei^s  to  cagnify  he  would 
have  spent  it  better  iF  any  thhlg  had  oflfeftd;  cm  the 
other  hand,  he  would  say  diat  he  qiends  his  kintre 
moments  in  a  suitable  relaxation :  ho  who  Values  hi« 
time  will  take  care  to  have  as  few  idle  hours  as  pos- 
sible ;  '  Life  is  sustidned  with  so  little  labocd-,  that  the 
tediousness  of  idle  time  cannot  otherwise  be  supported 
(than  by  artificial  desires).''  Johnson'.  Bat  smce  no 
one  can  always  be  employed  in  severe  labor,  he  wilt 
occupy  his  leisure  hours  ki  that  which  best  suits  his 
taste; 

Here,  pause  my  Gothic  lyre,  a  little  while : 
The  leuure  hour  is  all  that  Uieu  canst  daim. 

BSATTIS. 

,  Idle  and  leisure  are  said  in  particular  reference  to 
the  time  that  is  employed ;  vacant  is  a  more  general 
term,  that  amply  qualifies  the  thii^:  an  idleaova  i» 
widiout  any  employment ;  a  vtuiantaaai  is  in  general 
free  from  the  emplo3rment8  with  which  it  might  be 
filled  up';  a  penon  has  leistir*  tine  according  to  his 
wishes ;  but  he  may  have  vmeant  time  fr«n  necessity, 
that  is,  when  he  is  m  want  of  empioynent ;  *  Idleness 
dictates  expedients,  by  which  life  may  be  passed  un> 
profitably,  without  the  tediousness  of  many  vacant 
hours.'*  Johnson. 


IDLE,  VAIN. 


Idle,  V.  Idle,  laxy ;  vain,  in  Latin  vanus,  is  pro- 
baUy  changed  f^m  vacaneus,  signifying  enqity. 

liiese  epithets  are  both  opposed  to  the  sond  or  sub- 
stantial ;  but  idle  has  a  more  particular  reference  to 
what  ought  or  ought  not  to  engage  the  time  or  atten- 
tion; vain  seems  to  quidify  the  thing  without  Miv 
such  reference.  A  pursuit  may  be  termed  either  idle 
or  vain :  in  the  former  case,  it  reflects  immediately  on 
the  agent  for  liot  employing  his  time  on  sometning 
more  serious ;  but  in  tne  latter  case,  it  simply  charac- 
terizes the  pursuit  as  one  that  will  ti^  attended  with  no 
good  consequences :  when  we  consider  ourselves  as 
beings  who  haye  but  a  short  time  to  live,  and  that 
every  moment  of  that  time  ought  to  be  thoroughly  we]ff 
spent,  we  shall  be  careful  to  avoid  all  idle  concerns ; 
when  we  consider  ourselves  as  rational  beings,  who 
are  responsible  for  the  use  of  those  powers  with  which 
we  have  been  invested  by  oxir  Almighty  Maker,  we 
shall  be  careful  to  reject  all  vain  concerns :  an  idle 
effort  is  made  by  one  who  does  not  care  to  exert  himself 
for  any  useful  purpose,  who  works  only  to  please  him- 
self;  a  earn  eff^  may  be  made  by  one  who  is  in  a 
state  of  desperation.  These  terms  preserve  the  same 
distinction  when  applied  to  other  objects ; 

And  let  no  spot  of  idle  earth  be  feuBd, 

But  cultivate  the  gemus  of  the  ground.    Dbtsxk. 

'  D«^d^  by  vain  opitliimo,  we  look  to  the  advan- 
tages «f  fortune  as  otnr  vdtinate  goods.''  Blaib. 
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HEAVY,  DULL,  DROWSY. 

Heavy  is  allied  to  .both  dtUl  and  drowsy,  but  the 
latter  have  no  close  connexion  with  each  other. 

Heavy  and  dtUl  are  employed  as  epithets  both  for 
persons  and  things;  heavy  characterizes  the  corporeal 
state  (^  a  person ;  dtM  qualifies  the  spirits  or  the  un- 
derstandii^  of  the  subject.  A  person  has  a  heavy 
look  whose  temperament  seems  composed  of  gross  and 
weighty  materials  which  weigh  him  down  and  impede 
his  moTements ;  he  has  a  dull  countenance  in  whom 
the  ordinary  brightness  and  vivacity  of  the  mind  is 
wanting :  hieavy  is  either  a  characteristic  of  the  con> 
stitution,  or  only  a  particular  state  arising  &om  ex- 
ternal or  internal  causes ; 

Heavy  with  age,  Entellus  stands  his  ground. 
But  with  his  warping  body  wards  the  wound. 

Drtdbn. 

Dullness  as  it  respects  the  frame  of  the  spirits,  is  a 
partial  state ;  as  it  respects  the  mental  vigor,  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  incGvidual ; 

O  thou  duU  god  I    Why  liest  thou  with  the  file 

In  loathsome  beds  :  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch, 

A  watch-case  to  a  common  larum  bell  i   SaAKsrsAfts. 

It  is  a  misfortune  frequentiy  attached  to  those  of  a 
corpulent  habit  to  be  very  heavy :  there  is  no  one  who 
from  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere  may  not  be  occa- 
sionally heavy.  Those  who  nave  no  resources  in 
themselves  are  always  dull  in  solitude :  those  who  are 
not  properly  instructed,  or  have  a  deficiency  of  capa- 
city, will  appear  dull  in  all  matters  of  leammg. 

Heavy  is  either  properly  or  improperly  applied  to 
things  which  are  conceived  to  have  an  undue  tendency 
to  press  or  lean  downwards :  duil  is  in  like  manner 
employed  for  whatever  fails  in  the  necessary  degree  of 
brightness  or  vivacity ;  the  weather  is  heavy  when  the 
air  is  fiill  of  thick  and  weighty  materials ;  it  may  be 
duU  from  the  intervention  of  clouds. 

Heavy  and  drowsy  are  both  employed  in  the  sense 
of  sleepy ;  but  the  former  is  only  a  particular  state, 
the  latter  particular  or  general ;  all  persons  may  be 
occasionally  heavy  or  drowsy ;  some  are  habitually 
drowsy  from  disease ;  they  ukewise  differ  in  degree ; 
the  latter  being  much  the  greater  of  the  two;  and 
occasionally  they  are  applied  to  such  things  as  pro- 
duce sleepmess ; 

And  drowsy  tinUings  lull  the  distant  fold.  -  Ghay. 


TO  SLEEP,  SLUMBER,  DOZE,  DROWZE, 
NAP. 

Sleep,  in  Saxon  slcepan.  Low  German  sla/p,  Ger- 
man schlaf,  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  Low  German 
slap  or  slack  slack,  because  sleep  denotes  an  entire 
relaxation  of  the  physical  frame ;  slumber,  in  Saxon 
jtlumeran,  &c.  is  but  an  intensive  verb  <^  schlummern. 


which  is  a  variation  from  the  preceding  skepan,  &c. ; 
dome,  in  Low  German  dusen,  is  in  i£[  probabilitj  a 
variation  from  the  French  don,  and  the  Latin  dormio 
to  sleep,  which  was  anciently  dermio,  and  comes  finftm 
the  Greek  Zipitx  a  skin,  because  people  h^  on  ^ins 
when  they  slept ;  drowze  is  a  variation  of  doze  ,■  nap 
is  in  all  probability  a  variation  of  nob  and  nod. 

Sleep  is  the  general  term,  which  designates  in  an 
indffimte  manner  that  state  of  the  body  to  which  all 
animated  beings  are  subject  at  certain  seasons  in  the 
course  of  nature ;  to  slumber  is  to  ^ep  %htiy  and 
softly ;  to  doze  is  to  incline  to  sleep,  or  to  b^^  deqt- 
ing ;  to  nap  is  to  sleep  for  a  time :  every  one  who  is 
not  indisposed  sleeps  during  the  night ;  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  wake  at  a  certun  hour;  of  the  mommg 
commonly  slumber  only  after  that  time;  there  are 
many  who,  though  they  cannot  sleep  in  a  carriage, 
wiU  yet  be  obliged  to  doze  if  they  travel  in  the  night ; 
in  hot  climates  the  middle  of  the  day  is  commonly 
chosen  for  a  nap. 


SLEEPY,  DROWSY,  LETHARGIC. 

Sleepy  (v.  To  sleqt)  expresses  either  a  temporary 
or  a  permanent  state :  drowsy,  which  comes  from  the 
low  German  drusen,  and  is  a  variation  a£do«e  (v.  To' 
sleep)  expresses  mostiy  a  temporary  state :  lethargic, 
from  lethargy,  in  Latin  lethargia,  Greek  \ifiapyla, 
compounded  of  Aiidi)  foraetfulness,  and  ifyog  swift,  sig- 
nifymg  a  proneness  to  rorgetAilness  or  sleep,  describes 
a  permanent  or  habitual  state. 

Sleepy,  as  a  temporary  state,  expresses  also  what  is 
natural  or  seasonable ;  drowsiness  expresses  an  incli- 
nation to  sleep  at  unseasonable  hours :  it  is  natural  to 
be  sleepy  at  the  hour  when  we  are  accustomed  to  retire 
to  rest ;  it  is  common  to  be  drowsy  when  sitting  still* 
after  dinner.  Sleepiness,  as  a  permanent  state,  is  an 
infirmity  to  which  some  persons  are  subject  constitu- 
tionally ;  lethargy  u  a  disease  with  which  people, 
otherwise  the.  most  wakeful,  may  be  occadonaOy  at- 
tacked. 


INDOLENT,  SUPINE,  LISTLESS, 
CARELESS. 

Indolent,  v.  Idle,  lazy ,-  supine,  in  Latin  supinua, 
from  super  above,  signifies  lying  on  one^s  back,  or 
with  one  s  face  upward,  which,  as  it  is  the  action  of  a 
lazy  or  idle  person,  has  been  made  to  represent  the 
qualities  themsdves ;  listless,  without  Hst,  in  Grerman 
hut  desire,  signifies  without  desire ;  careless  signifies 
without  care  or  concern. 

These  terms  represent  a  diseased  or  unnatural  state 
of  the  mind,  when  its  desires,  which  are  the  springs 
of  action,  are  in  a  relaxed  and  torpid  state,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  necessary  degree  of  exertion.  Indolence 
has  a  more  comprehensive  meaning  than  supineness, 
and  this  signifies  more  than  Hstlessness  or  carelest' 
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neu :  indolence  is  s  general  indispoadon  of  a  person 
to  exert  either  his  mind  or  his  body  ;  aupineneea  is  a 
aimilar  indisposition  that  shows  itself  on  particular 
oocadons:  there  is  a  corporeal  as  well  as  a  mental 
caose  for  indolence ;  but  swpmeness  lies  prindpaUy 
\A  the  mind :  corpulent  and  large-made  people  are  apt 
to  be  indolent ;  but  timid  and  gentle  mspoeitions  are 
apt  to  be  mpine.  An  indolent  person  sets  all  labor, 
both  corporeal  and  mental,  at  a  distance  ttom  him ; 
it  is  irksome  to  him ; 

Hence  reasoners  more  refin'd  but  not  more  wise. 
Their  whole  existence  &bulou8  suspect, 
And  truth  and  falsehood  in  a  lump  rqect ; 
Too  indolent  to  learn  what  may  be  known. 
Or  else  too  proud  that  i^orance  to  own. 

JSNTMS. 

A  supine  person  oljects  to  undertake  any  thing  which 
threatens  to  give  him  trouble ; 

With  what  unequal  tempers  are  we  fram'd ! 
One  day  the  som,  supine  with  ease  and  fulness, 
Rerels  secure.    Rows. 

The  indolent  person  is  so  for  a  permanency;  he 
always  seeks  to  be  waited  upon  ratner  than  wait  on 
himself;  and  as  far  as  it  is  possible  he  is  glad  for  an- 
other to  think  for  him,  rather  than  to  burden  himself 
with  thought :  the  supine  person  is  so  only  in  matters 
that  requue  more  than  an  ordinary  portion  of  his 
exertion ;  he  will  d^er  such  business,  and  sacrifice  his 
interest  to  his  ease.  The  indolent  and  supine  are 
not,  however,  like  the  listless,  expressly  without  de- 
nre :  aii  indolent  or  supine  man  has  desire  enough  to 
enjoy  what  is  within  lus  reach,  although  not  always 
BimBcient  deske  to  surmount  the  aversion  to  labor  m 
trying  to  obtain  it ;  the  listless  man,  on  the  contrary, 
is  altogether  without  the  desire,  and  b  in  fact  in  a 
state  <n  moral  torpor,  which  is  however  but  a  tern- 
<  porary  or  partikl  state  arising  from  particular  circum- 
stances ;  aner  the  mind  has  been  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  pitch,  it  will  sometimes  sink  into  a  state  of 
relaxadon  in  which  it  apparently  ceases  to  have  any 
active  principle  within  itself.  Indolence  is  a  habit  of 
both  Ix^y  and  mind ;  supineness  is  sometimes  only  a 
mode  of  inaction  flowing  out  of  a  particular  frame  of 
mind ;  Hstlessness  is  only  a  certain  frame  of  mind : 
an  active  person  may  sometimes  be  supine  in  setting 
about  a  business  which  runs  coimter  to  nis  feelings ;  a 
listless  person,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  be  habituiJlv 
80,  will  never  be  active  in  any  thing,  because  he  will 
have  no  impulse  to  action ; 

Sullen,  methinks,  and  slow  the  mombigbreaks. 
As  if  the  sun  were  littlett  to  appear.    Detdbk. 

Carelessness  expresses  less  than  any  of  the  above ; 
for  thouffh  a  man  who  is  indolent,  supine,  and  listless, 
is  naturally  careless,  yet  carelessness  is  properly  ap- 
plicable to  such  80  have  no  such  positive  disease  of 
mind  or  body.  The  careless  person  is  neither  averse 
to  labor  or  thought,  nor  devoid  of  desire,  but  wants 
in  reality  that  care  or  thought  which  is  requisite  for 


his  state  or  condition.  Carelessness  is  rather  to.  error 
o£  the  understanding,  or  of  the  conduct,  than  the 
will ;  since  the  careless  would  care,  be  concerned  for, 
or  interested  about  things,  if  he  could  be  brought  to 
reflect  on  their  importance,  or  if  he  did  not  for'a  time 
forget  himself ; 

Pert  lore  with  her  by  joint  commission  rules. 
Who  by  false  arts  and  ^pular  deceits, 
1^  earnest,  UmA,  unthinking  mortal  cheats. 

POMFEKT. 


TO  STIR,  MOVE. 

SHr,  in  Grerman  storen,  old  German  stiren  or 
steren,  Latin  turbo,  Greek  rvp/Sq  or  Upv^i  trouble  or 
tumult;  move,  v.  Motion. 

Stir  is  here  a  specific,  mooe  a  generic  term ;  to  stir 
is  to  move  so  as  to  disturb  the  rest  and  composure 
either  of  the  body  or  mind ; 

I've  read  that  things  inanimate  have  mm'd. 
And  as  with  living  souls  have  been  inform'd. 
By  magic  numbers  and  persuasive  sounds. 

CoNoaBVs. 

At  first  the  groves  are  scarcely  seen  to  *tir. 

Thomsov. 

Hence  the  term  stir  is  employed  to  desig^te  an 
improper  or  unauthorized  motion ;  children  are  not 
allowed  to  sHr  from  their  seats  in  school  hours ;  a 
soldier  must  not  stir  from  the  post  which  he  has  to 
defend.  Atrocious  criminals  or  persons  raving  mad 
are  bound  hand  and  foot,  that  they  may  not  sHr. 


MOTION,  MOVEMENT. 

These  are  both  abstract  terms  to  denote  the  act  of 
mooing,  but  motion  is  taken  generally  and  abstract- 
edly from  the  thing  that  moves ;  movement,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  taken  in  connexion  with  the  agent  or 
thing  that  mxtves :  hence  we  speak  of  a  state  of 
■motion  as  opposed  to  a  state  of  rest,  of  perpetual 
motion,  the  laws  of  motion,  and  the  like ;  on  the 
other  hand,  to  make  a  movement  when  Bpeakiiu[  of 
an  army,  a  general  movement  when  speaking  m  an 
assembly. 

When  motion  is  qualified  by  the  thing  that  moves, 
it  denotes  a  continued  motion  ;  but  moremen^  implies 
only  a  particular  motion :  hence  we  say,  the  motion 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  a 
person  is  in  continual  motion,  or  an  army  is  in  mo- 
tion ;  but  a  person  makes  a  movement  who  rises  or 
sits  down,  or -goes  from  one  chair  to  another;  the 
diflerent  m<inements  of  the  springs  and  wheels  of  any 
instrument ;  '  It  is  not  easy  to  a  mind  accustomed  to 
the'  inroads  of  tiroublesome  thoughts  to  expel  them 
2t 
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Nature  I  thought  perform'd  too  mean  a  part. 
Forming  kcr  movtmenU  to  the  rules  of  art.    Pkiox* 


MOVING,  AFFECTING,  PATHETIC. 

The  inoeing  is  in  general  whatever  moves  the  affec- 
tions or  the  passions ;  the  effecting  and  peUhetic  are 
what  move  the  affections  in  different  degrees.  The 
good  or  bad  feehngs  may  be  moved ;  the  tender  feel- 
ings only  are  affected.  A  field  of  battle  is  a  moving 
spectacle ;  '  There  is  something  so  moving  in  the  very 
image  of  weeping  beauty.'*  Steele.  The  death  of 
King  Charles  was  aA  affecting  spectacle ;  '  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  any  (uicient  or  modem  story 
more  affecting  than  a  letter  of  Ann  of  Boulogne.' 
Addison.  T^e  affecting  acts  by  means  of  the  senses, 
as  well  as  the  vmderstanding.  The  pathetic  applies 
only  to  wlwt  is  addressed  to  »e  heart ;  faeaoe,  a  sight 
or  a  description  ■  affhoting ;  bwt  «•  «dd]««8  is  pa- 
thetic; 

What  think  you  of  the  bard's  enchanting  art, 
WHiich  wti6tMr  be  vMeniita  to  wotn  (ike  heart 
WMi  ftbled  scenes,  or  charm  the  ear  with  rhyme. 
Breathes  all  pathetic,  lovely,  and  sublime  ?    Jbntms. 


^U^t^t^^t^^m 


TO  COME,  ARRIVE. 

Corae  is  geneml ;  arrive  is  particular. 

Persons  or  things  come;  persons  only,  or  what  is 
personified,  arrive. 

To  come  specifies  neither  time  or  manner ;  arrival 
is  employed  with  regard  to  some  particular  period  or 
circumstances.  The  oaitUng  <jf  ««r  Saviour  was  pre- 
dicted bv  the  prophets ;  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  is 
expectea  at  a  certain  hour.  We  Imow  that  evils  must 
come,  but  we  do  wisely  not  to  meet  them  by  andcifia- 
tion  ;  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  in  die  haven,  after  a  long 
and  dai^rerous  voyage,  is  a  circumstance  of  genenS 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood  where  it  happens ; 

H^  rev'Mnd  attest !  10  ftoebits'  owAil  dome, 
A  svppliant  I  irom  great  Atridss  ccnm.      Po». 

Old  men  love  tiovelties ;  tiie  last  OfHi^ 

Still  pleases  best,  the  youngest  steals  their  smUes. 


TO  ADVANCE,  PROCEED. 

To  adoanee  («.  Jthmtee)  i»  io  go  townrds  some 
point ;  to  proceed,  itom  the  Latin  procedb,  is  to  go 
eawaad  in  a  certain  coarse.  The  mne  As^otioii  is 
fMnnred  between  them  k  tMr  igai&dfe  Mcqit*- 
tim. 


A  penon  •dMimen  in  the  irorld,  who  Buooeeds  in 
hi*  tnuitacticns  and  raises  Inmself  in  socie^ ;  he  jm>> 
eteis  in  his  business,  when  be  carnes  it  on  as  he  has 
th>n«  before ;  <  It  is  wonderful  to  observe  by  what  a 
gradual  progress  the  world  of  life  advanoea  traeugh  a 
prodigioUB  variety  of  t^Kcies,  before  a  cteature  is 
Itmned  that  is  conplete  in  all  its  senses.^  AftDnoM. 
<  If  the  scide  of  beiag  rises  by  such  a  regular  pro> 
gress  80  high  as  man,  ««  may  by  a  paiity  <^ 
reason  suppose  that  it  still  orocee^I*  gradually  throng 
those  beings  which  are  or  a  superior  nature  to  him.^ 
Addison. 

One  advancm  by  proceMug,  tttdooe  prooeedt  in 
order  to  advance. 

Some  people  pass  dieir  lives  in  tlie  same  situadon 
without  advancing.  Some  are  always  doing  without 
proceedit^. 

Those  who  make  considerable  progress  ia  lean. 
ing  stand  the  fairest  chance  of  being  advanced 
to  dignity  and  honor. 


PACE,  STEP. 

Pace,  in  French  pas,  Ltttin  patnu,  comes  fiom 
the  Hebrew  tvb  to  pass,  and  signifies  the  act  of  pass, 
ing,  «r  the  ground  passed  over ;  step,  which  comes 
tlurough  Ae  medium  of  the  northern  hmguages,  from 
the  €neek  rt/lSny,  sign^es  the  act  of  string,  or  the 
ground  stepped  over. 

As  respects  the  act,  pace  expresses  l)ie  genoid 
naimer  m  passing  on,  or  moving  the  body;  s!tep 
impHes  the  manner  of  treading  with  the  foot;  the  pace 
is  distinciushed  by  being  either  a  yftSk  or  »  ran ;  and 
in  regard  to  horses,  a  trot  or  a  gaHop :  die  step  is  &s- 
tinguished  by  die  right  or  die  aft,  t]ie  forward  or  dw 
backward.  The  same  pace  may  "be  modified  so  as  to 
be  more  or  less  easy,  more  or  less  quick ;  die  -st^  nurv 
vary  as  it  is  l^ht  or  heavy,  gracefd  or  tmgracefiai, 
long  or  short.  We  may  go  a  slow  pmce  with  long 
s^ejw,  mt  we  may  go  a  tiuidc  pace  with  short  sftep*. 
A  dow  pace  is  nest  suited  to  rae  solemnity  of  a  Ame- 
nd ;  a  long  step  must  be  taken  by  sddiers  in  a  slow 
afiarch. 

As  respects  the  space  passed  or  stepped  over,  die 
pace  is  a  measured  mstance,  formed  by  a  long  «tep  ; 
the  step,  on  the  other  4i«nd,  is  indefinitely  employed 
for  any  space  stepped  over,  bat  pardcularly  that  ordi- 
nary space  which  one  steps  over  without  an  ^Art  A 
thousand  paces  was  the  B49aiaB  ■mgaauuiuient  for  a 
mile.  A  step  or  two  designates  almost  the  shortest 
possible  distMiee ; 

TO'inorrow,  to-Jaumm,  aad  to^aonow, 
Cnef»  inasteaUogjMeefromdsy  toda^ 

SHAcarcAta. 

Grace  was  in  all  her  $lep$,  heaven  bi  her  ^ye. 
In  «very  gesture  dignity  and  love.    MtLTOH< 
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ONWARD,  FORWARD,  PROGRESSIVE. 

(hueard  is  taken  ia  tke  litcnl  aense  of  going  nearer 
to  an  object :  forward  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  going 
from  an  object,  or  going  farther  in  the  line  before 
me :  progreMive  has  the  sense  of  going  gradually  or 
step  by  step  before  one. 

A  person  goes  onioard  who  does  not  stand  still ;  he 
goes  fonoard  who  does  not  recede ;  be  goes  progrea- 
tively  who  goeafortaard  at  certain  intervals. 

Onward  is  taken  only  in  the  proper  acceptation  of 
travelling ;  the  traveller  who  has  lost  his  way  feels  it 
necessarjr  to  go  onward  with  the  hope  of  arriving  at 
some  point ; 

JUnote,  vafriended,  melancholy,  slow. 

Or  by  the  lazy  Scbeld,  or  waadering  P*, 

Or  onward  where  the  rude  Carinthian  boor 

Against  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the  door. 

Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see. 

My  heart  untranrell'd  fondly  turns  to  tbce.  GeuwMiTB. 

Fortoard  is  employed  in  the  impropa  as  well  as  the 
proper  application ;  a  traveller  goes /onrard  in  order 
to  reach  his  point  of  destination  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble ;  a  learner  uses  his  utmost  endeavours  m  order  to 
get  forward  in  his  leanmig  ;  *  Harbood  the  chairman 
was  much  blamed  for  his  rashness ;  he  said  the  duty 
of  the  chair  was  always  to  set  thines  forward.""  Boiu 
NETT.  Progreasivekf  is  employed  only  in  the  im- 
proper spf^eation  to  what  requires  time  and  labor  in 
Older  to  bring  it  to  a  concluaon ;  every  man  goes  on 
frogreiwtely  in  his  art,  until  he  arrives  at  USt  point 
of  perfection  attainable  by  him ; 

Ktnamprogrt$$iv*,  inatinct  k  complete.    You  mo. 


travelling,  «re  satij^ed  with  making  the  trntr  ci  some 
ene  country  or  more ;  '  My  last  snmiBer''B  tour  ww 
diroagh  WorcesterAiw,  Glouceeterslme,  Mimmoutb- 
shire,  and  Shropshire.^  Gray.  Those  who  have  not 
much  time  for  pleasure  take  tripe ;  '  I  hold  the  reso- 
lution I  told  you  in  my  last  of  seomr  you  if  you 
cannot  take  a  trip  hither  before  I  go.''  Pope.  Those 
who  have  no  better  means  of  spentmig  their  time  make 
jaunta ;  '  If  you  are  for  a  menry  jaumt.  Til  try  for 
once  who  can  foot  it  farthest.''  Dkyden. 


EXCURSION,  RAMBLE,  TOUR,  TRIP, 
JAUNT. 

Eacuraion  signifies  going  out  of  one^s  course,  from 
the  Latin  ew  and  curatia  a  course  or  prescribed  path : 
a  ramble,  from  roam,  of  which  it  is  a  frequentative, 
is  a  going  without  any  course  or  regular  path ;  tour, 
from  the  word  turn  or  return,  is  a  circuitous  course :  a 
trip,  from  die  Latin  tripudio  to  go  on  the  toes  like  a 
duicer,  is  properly  a  pedestrian  eatcuraion  or  tour,  or 
any  short,  ioumey  that  might  be  made  on  foot :  jaunt, 
u  from  the  French  jante  the  felly  of  a  wheel,  and 
janter  to  put  the  fdly  in  motion. 

To  go  abroad  in  a  carriage  is  an  idle  emcuraion,  or 
one  taken  for  mere  pleasure :  travellers  who  an  not 
contented  with  what  is  not  to  be  seen  from  a  hioh 
toad  make  frequent  aecuraiona  into  the  interior  of  the 
country ;  <  I  am  now  so  rus-in-urbeish,  I  believe  I 
shall  stay  here,  except  littie  eaicuraiona  and  vagaries, 
for  a  year  to  come.''  Gray.  Those  who  are  fond  of 
rural  scenery,  and  pleased  to  f<^ow  the  bent  of  thcjr 
inclinations,  make  frequent  ramblea ;  '  I  am  going  on 
»  short  ramble  to  my  Lord  OxfbidV  Pope.  Those 
who  set  out  upon  s  sober  schone  of  rajoyment  firom 


JOURNEY,  TRAVEL,  VOYAGE. 

Journey,  from  the  French  jowmte  a  day's  work, 
and  Latin  dxumua  daily,  sigiu£es  the  course  tiiat  is 
taken  in  the  space  of  a  day,  or  in  general  any  com- 
paratively short  passage  from  one  {uace  to  another : 
travel,  from  the  French  travaUler  to  labor,  sonifies 
such  a  course  or  passage  as  requires  labor,  and  causes 
fatigue ;  in  genoal  any  long  course :  vojfag9  is  most 
proEaUy  changed  from  the  Latin  via  a  way,  and  ori- 
ginally fflgnified  any  course  or  passage  to  a  distance, 
but  is  now  confined  to  passages  by  sea. 

We  take  jowmeya  in  dmerent  parts  of  the  same 
country;  we  make  voyagtt  by  tea,  and  iranel  by 
land. 

Joumeya  are  taken  in  different  parts  of  die  same 
country  for  a  specific  business ; 


To  Paradise,  the  happy  seat  of  man, 
Hisjovnuji'*  end,  aaa  oar  beginning  woe. 


Milton. 


TraveU  are  made  by  land  for  amnsemeKt  er  infona*. 
tion ;  '  In  my  traeela  I  had  been  near  their  sctta^ 
out  in  Thessaly,  and  at  the  place  of  their  landiag  in 
Camiola.'  Bkown.  Voyagea  are  made  by  captains  or 
merehants  for  purposes  of  commerce ;  *  Our  ships 
went  sundry  voyagea  as  well  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules 
as  to  other  parts  in  the  Atlantick  and  Mediteoraneaa 
seas.'  Bacon. 

We  estimate  journeya  by  the  day,  as  one  or  two 
dMji  journey; 

Scarce  the  sun 
Hath  fiidshed  half  his>tirtt«y. 

We  estimate  travela  and  voyage*  by  the  months  sad 
years  that  are  employed ; 

Cease  mourners  ;  cease  complaint  and  weep  no  more,    ' 
Your  lost  fiiends  are  not  dead,  but  gone  beCsM, 
Advanc'd  a  stage  or  two  won  that  road 
Which  you  must  travel  in  the  steps  they  trode. 

CvMBSaLAND. 

Calm  and  serene,  be  sees  unroaehiag  4aa^ 

As  the  safe  port,  th'  peacenil  silent  shore. 

Where  he  may  rest,  u&'s  tedious  voyage  o'er.  JsmrNS. 

The  Israelites  are  said  to  have  ^jbumey«^  in  the 

wilderness  forty  years,  because  thev  went  bol  short 

distances  at  a  time.    It  is  a  pntt  of  polite  education 

for  yewig  men  of  fortune  to  trowd  into  Uiose  countries 

2t2 
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of  Euiope  which  comprehend  the  <  grand  tour^  as  it  is 
termed. ,  A  voy<ige  roiuid  the  world,  which  was  at  first 
a  formidable  undertaking,  is  now  become  familiar  to 
the  mind  by  its  frequency. 


But  brave  Metsapus,  Neptune's  warlike  son. 

Broke  down  the  pallisades,  the  trenches  won. 

And  loud  for  ladaers  calls,  to  ico/e  the  town.   DaTDSic. 


ARISE  OR  RISE,  MOUNT,  ASCEND, 
CLIMB,  SCALE. 

Arise  {v.  To  arise) ;  tnotm^,  from  the  Latin  mona 
a  mountain,  signifies  to  go  as  it  were  up  a  moimtidn ; 
ascend,  in  Latin  aacendo,  compounded  of  ad  and 
scando,  signifies  to  climb  up  towards  a  point ;  climb, 
in  German  Mimmen,  is  probably  connected  with  klam- 
mer  a  hook,  signifying  to  rise  by  a  hook ;  seale,^  in 
French  escalader,  Italian  scalare,  Latin  scala  a 
ladder,  signifies  to  rise  by  a  ladder. 
.  The  idea  of  going  upwards  is  common  to  all  these 
terms;  arise  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of  simply 
getting  up ; 

Th'  inspected  entrails  could  no  fates  foretell. 

Nor,  laid  on  altars,  did  pure  flames  arue.    DaTBSN. 

But  rise  is  employed  to  express  a  continued  motion 
upward ; 

To  contradict  them,  see  all  nature  ri»e  f 
What  object,  what  event  the  moon  beneath. 
But  argues  or  endears  an  ailer-gcene?    Youko. 

A  person  arises  ttom  his  seat  or  his  bed ;  a  bird  rises 
in  the  air ;  the  silver  of  the  barometer  rises :  the  first 
three  of  these  terms  convey  a  gradation  in  their  sense ; 
to  arise  or  rise  denotes  a  motion  to  a  less  elevated 
hraght  than  to  mottnt,  and  to  Tnount  that  which  is  less 
elevated  than  ascend:  a  person  rises  from  his  seat, 
mounts  a  hill,  and  ascends  a  mountain ; 

At  len^  the  fotal  fabric  mounU  the  walls. 
Big  with  destruction.    Dbtdbn. 

We  view  a  ruing  land  like  distant  clouds  ; 
The  mountidn  tops  confirm  the  pleasing  si^t. 
And  curling  amoke-tucendiTig  fiom  their  hdght. 

DaYDEW. 

Jris6  and  rise  are  intransitive  only ;  the  rest  are 
likewise  transitive ;  we  rise  from  a  point,  we  mount 
^d  ascend  to  a  point,  or  we  mount  and  cucend  some- 
thing ;  an  air  balloon-  rises  when  it  first  leaves  the 
ground ;  it  mmints  higher  and  higher  until  it  is  out 
of.  sight ;  but  if  it  ascends  too  high  it  endangers  the 
life  m  the  aerial  adventurer. 

Climb  and  scale  express  a  species  of  rising:  to 
eliinb  is  -to  rise  step  by  step,  by  clinging  to  a  certain 
body ;  to  scaie  is  to  rise  by  an  escalade,  or  species  of 
ladder,  ^nployed  in  mountyig  the  widls  of  fortified 
towns:  trees  and  mountains  are  climbed;  walls  are 
scaled ;      - 

'  While  you  (alas  that  I  should  find  it  so) 
To  shitn  my  sightj  your  native  soil  forego. 
And  etimb  the  misen  Alps,  and  tread  the  eternal  snow. 

DaTMN. 


TO  FALL,  DROP,  DROOP,  SINK, 
TUMBLE. 

Fall,  V.  Fall ,-  drop  and  droop,  in  Grerman  trapfen, 
low  Grerman,  &c.  druppen,  is  an  onomatopeia  <tt  the 
falling  of  a  drop ;  sink,  in  German  sinken,  is  an  ii^ 
tensive  of  siegen  to  incline  downward;  tumble,  in 
German  tummeln,  is  an  intensive  of  taumeln  to  reel 
backwards  and  forwards. 

Fall  is  the  generic,  the  rest  spedfic  terms:  to 
drop  is  ta/aU  suddenly ;  to  droop  is  to  drop  in  part ; 
to  sink  is  to  fall  gradually  ;  to  tumble  is  to  fall  awk> 
wardly  or  contrary  to  the  usual  mode.  In  cataracts 
the  water  falls  perpetually  and  in  a  mass ;  in  rain  it 
drops  partially ;  m  ponds  the  water  sinks  low.  The 
heaid  droops,  but  the  body  may  fall  or  drop  from  a 
height,  it  may  sink  down  to  the  earth,  it  may  tumble 
by  acddent ; 

Yet  come  it  will,  the  day  decreed  by  fates,         > 
(How  my  heart  trembles,  while  my  tongue  relates !) 
Tlie  day  when  thou,  imperial  Troy !  must  bend. 
And  see  thy  warriors ,^m  and  glories  end.    Pors. 

The  wounded  bird,  ere  yet  she  breathed  her  last. 
With  flagging  wings  alighted  on  the  mast, 
A  moment  hung,  and  spread  her  pinions  diere. 
Then  sudden  droj^  and  left  her  life  in  air.    Pofb. 

Thrice  Dido  tried  to  raise  her  droophtr  head. 

And  fainting,  thrice ^eU  grovling  on  the  bed.  DavDiM. 

Down  ttuik  the  priest ;  the  purple  hand  of  death 
Clos'd  his  dim  eye,  and  fate  suppress'd  his  breath. 

Pops. 

Full  on  his  ancle  dropt  the  pond'rous  stone, 

Burst  the  strong  nerves,  and  crush'd  the  solid  I>one, 

Supine  he  tumUei  on  the  crimson'd  sands.    Pops. 

FaU,  drop,  and  sink,  are  employed  in  a  moral 
sense ;  droop  in  the  physical  sense.  A  person  yb//!» 
from  a  state  of  prosperity ;  words  drop  from  the  lips, 
and  sink  into  the  heart.  Com,  or  the  price  of  com> 
falls ;  a  subject  drops ;  a  person  sinks  into  poverty 
or  in  the  estimation  of  tiie  world. 


TO  SLIP,  SLIDE,  GLIDE. 

SUp  is  in  low  German  slipan,  from  the  Latin  labor 
to  slip,  and  libo  to  pour,  which  comes  ttom  the  Greek 
A(//3ofiai  to  pour  down  as  water  does,  and  the  Hebrew 
bVd  to  turn  aside ;  sUde  is  a  variation  of  slip,  and 
glide  of  slide. 

To  slip  is  an  involuntary,  and  sUde  a  voluntarr 
motion :  those  who  go  on  the  ice  in  fear  will  slip ;  <  A 
skilful  dancer  on  the  ropes  slips  willingly,  and  makes  a 
seeming  tumble  that  you  may  think  him  in  great 
hazaxd,  while  he  is  only  giving  you  a  proof  of  dexterity." 
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Dbtdbk.  Boys  alide  on  the  ice  by  way  of  amuse- 
ment; 

Thewander  bold,  and  Sthenelus  their  guide. 
And  dire  Ulysses  down  the  cable  slide.    Dsydbn. 

To  sUp  and  slide  are  lateral  movements  of  the  feet ; 
but  to  gHde  is  the  movement  of  the  whole  body,  and 
just  that  easy  motion  which  is  made  by  slipping, 
diding,  flying,  or  swimming :  a  person  glides  along 
the  surface  of  the  ice  when  he  slides ;  a  vessel  glides 
along  through  the  water ; 

And  softly  let  the  running  waters  glide.    Dktdbh. 

In  the  moral  and  figurative  application,  a  person  slips 
who  commits  imintentional  errors,  or  the  thoughts 
>/ip  away  contrary  to  our  intention ;  <  Svery  one  finds 
that  many  of  the  ideas  which  he  desired  to  retain  have 
irretrievably  slipped  away.'  Johnson.  A  person  slides 
into  a  course  of  life,  who  wittingly,  and  yet  without 
diiScul^,  falls  into  the  practice  and  habits  which  are 
recommended;  he  glides  through  life  if  he  pvirsues 
bis  course  smoothly  and  without  mterruption. 


shaken,  and  b^ns  to  give  way :  a  nation  or  a  govern- 
ment will  totter  when  it  is  torn  by  intestine  convul- 
sions. 


TO  STAGGER,  REEL,  TOTTER. 

Stagger  is  in  all  probability  a  firequentative  from 
the  German  steigen,  and  the  Greek  mxfa  to  go,  sig- 
nifying to  go  backward  and  forward ;  to  reel  signifies 
to  go  like  a  reel  in  a  wmding  manner ;  totter  most 
pobably  comes  from  the  German  sdttem  to  tremble, 
because  to  totter  is  a  tremulous  action. 

All  these  terms  designate  an  involuntary  and  an  un- 
steady motion  ;  they  vary  both  in  the  cause  and  the 
mode  of  the  action;  staggering  and  reeling  sire  oc- 
casioned either  by  drunkenness  or  sickness ; 


Natheless  it  bore  his  foe  not  from  his  sell. 
But  made  him  stagger  as  he  were  not  weU. 


SrSNSEB. 


The  clouds,  cbmmixt 
With  stars,  swift  gliding  sweep  along  the  sky : 
All  nature  reel*.    Thomson. 

T*ottering  is  purely  the  effect  of  weakness,  particularly 
the  weakness  of  old  age :  a  ckunken  man  always  stag- 
gers as  he  walks ;  one  who  is  giddy  reels  from  one 
part  to  another :  to  stagger  is  a  m\xcb  less  debtee  of 
unsteadiness  than  to  reeT;  for  he  who  staggers  is  only 
thrown  a  little  out  of  the  straight  path,  but  he  who 
reels  altogether  loses  his  equilibrium ;  reeling  is  com- 
monly succeeded  by  falling.  To  stagger  ind  reel  are 
aaid  as  to  the  carnage  of  the  whole  body ;  but  totter 
hto  particular  reference  to  the  limbs ;  the  knees  and 
the  legs  totter,  and  consequently  the  footsteps  become 
tottering.  In  an  extended  appucation,  the  mountains 
may  be  said  to  stagger  and  to  reel  in  an  earthquake : 
houses  may  totter  from  their  very  bases ; 

Troy  nods  from  high,  and  totters  to  her  faU.    Dbtdbm. 

In  a  figurative  application,  the  faith  or  the  resolution 
of  a  person  staggers  when  its  hold  on  the  mind  is 


TO  DRAW,  DRAG,  HAUL  OR  HALE, 
PULL,  PLUCK,  TUG. 

Draw,  comes  from  the  Latin  traho  to  draw,  and 
the  Greek  ipdffffu  to  lay  hold  of;  drag,  through  the 
medium  of  the  German  tragen  to  carry, .  comes  also 
from  traho  to  draw ;  haul  or  haie  comes  from  the 
Greek  i)\jut  to  draw ;  pull  is  in  all  probability  changed 
from  pello  to  drive  or  thrust ;  pluck  is  in  the  German 
plucken,  &c. ;  ttig  comes  from  the  German  ziehen  to 
pull. 

Draw  expresses  here  the  idea  common  to  the  first 
three  terms,  namely,  of  putting  a  body  in  motion  from 
behind  oneself  or  towards  oneself;  to  drag  is  to  draw 
a  thing  with  violence,  or  to  draw  that  which  makes 
resistance;  to  haul  is  to  drag  it  with  still  greater 
violence.  A  cart  is  drawn ;  a  body  is  dragged  along 
the  ground ;  or  a  vessel  is  hauled  to  the  shore ; 

Furious  he  said,  and  tow'rd  the  Grecian  crew, 
(Seiz'd  by  the  crest)  the  unhappy  waxtior  drew; 
Stnigglingbe  folio  w'd,  while  th'  embroider'd  thong. 
That  ty'd  his  helmet,  dragg'd  the  chief  along.    Po?B. 

Some  hoisting  levers,  some  the  wheels  prepare. 

And  fasten  to  the  horse's  feet ;  the  rest 

With  cables  haul  along  the  unwieldy  beast.    Dbtsbn. 

To  pull  signifies  only  an  effort  to  draw  without  the 
idea  of  motion :  horses  puU  very  long  sometimes  be- 
fore they  can  draw  a  heavily  laden  cart  up  hill;  '  Two 
magnets  are  placed,  one  of  them  in  thfe  roof  and  the 
other  in  the  floor  of  Mahomet's  burying-place  at 
Mecca,  and  pull  the  impostor's  iron  coffin  with  such 
an  equal  attraction,  that  it  hangs  in  the  air  between 
both  of  them.'  Addison.  To  phtck  is  to  puU  with  a 
sudden  twitch,  in  order  to  separate ;  thus*  reathers  are 
plucked  from  animals ; 

Even  children  follow'd  with  endearing  wile. 
And  pluck'd  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  sndlei 

Goldsmith. 

To  tttg  is  to  pidl  with  violence ;  thus  men  tug  at  the 

oar; 

Clear'd,  as  I  thought,  and  fuU^  fix'd  at  l&ngth 
To  learn  the  cause,  I  tvgg'd  with  all  my  strength. 

DnYDBir. 

In  the  moral  application  we  may  be  drawn  by  any 
thing  which  can  act  on  the  mind  to  bring  us  near  to 
an  object ;  we  are  dragged  only  by  means  of  force ; 
we  puU  a  thing  towards  us  by  a  direct  effort ; 

Hither  we  safl'd,  a  voluntary  throng, 
'         To  avenge  a  private,  not  a  public  wrong; 

What  else  to  Troy  the  assembled  nations  draws, 

But  thine  ungratefiil !  and  thy  brother's  cause.    Pofb. 

'Tis  long  since  I  for  my  celestial  wife, 

I<oath'd  by  th^  Gods  have  dragg'd  a  lingering  life. 

Pott.  . 
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Hear  tim,  reaenber,  and  our  fWry  dread, 
Nor  jmU  ik'  uawilling  vengeance  on  thy  head. 


Pors. 


To  haul,  pluck,  and  tug,  are  seldom  used  but  in  the 
physical  application. 


Wreath  my  head 
With  flaming  meteors^  load  my  arms  with  thunder. 
Which  as  I  nimbly  cut  my  cloudy  way 
III  JhiW  on  this  ungrateful  eartk    Tats. 


TO  CAST,  THROW,  HURL. 

Cast  probably  comes  from  castes,  participle  of  cado 
to  fall,  signifying  to  make  or  to  let  fall ;  throw,  in 
Saxon  thratcan,  is  most  probably  a  variation  of  thrust, 
in  Latin  trudo,  Chaldee  terad  to  thrust  repeatedly ; 
hurl,  like  the  word  whirl,  comes  firom  the  Saxon 
hirflven,  hivwrfian,  German,  &c.  wirM,  Teutonic 
wiroelt  Danish  hvirvel,  hvirvler,  Latin  verto,  gyro, 
winch  are  all  derived  from  the  Hebrew  bis  round, 
signifying  to  turn  round. 

Cast  conveys  simply  the  idea  of  laying  aside,  or 
putting  from  one''s  eea;  throw  and  hurl  designate 
more  specifically  the  mode  of  the  action :  cast  is  an 
indifferent  action,  whether  it  respects  ourselves  or 
odiers ;  throw  always  marks  a  direct  motive  of  dis- 
like or  ceotempt.  What  is  not  wanted  is  cast  off; 
clothes  whidi  are  no  longer  worn  are  cast  off:  what  is 
worthless  or  hurtfrd  is  thrown  away;  the  dross  is 
separated  fit>m  the  wheat  and  thrown  away;  bad 
habits  cannot  be  thrown  off  too  soon. 

Cast,  as  it  respects  others,  is  divested  of  all  per- 
sonalities ;  but  notiiing  is  thrown  at  any  one  without 
an  intention  of  emending  or  hurting :  a  glance  is  cast 
at  a  person,  or  things  are  cast  before  him ;  but  insinua- 
tions are  (hrown  out  against  a  person;  things  are 
tbrotcn  at  him  witii  the  view  of  striking. 

Cast  requires  no  particular  effort ;  it  amounts  in 
general  to  no  more  tnan  let  fall  or  go :  throw  is  fre- 
quentiy  accompanied  with  violence.  Money  is  cast 
into  a  bag ;  stones  are  thrown  from  a  great  distance : 
animals  cast  their  young  at  stated  periods ;  a  horse 
throws  his  rider ;  a  lawless  man  throws  off  constraint ; 

Ab  far  as  I  could  cast  my  eyes 

Upon  the  sea,  something  metlumght  did  rise 

Like  bluish  mists.    Dstden. 

O  war,  thou  son  of  bell ! 
Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister. 
Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  part 
Hot  coals  of  vengeance !    SHAKsrEAas. 

Hurl  is  a  violent  species  of  throwing  employed 
aviy  on  extraordinary  occasions,  expressive  of  an  un- 
usual degree  of  vehemence  in  the  agent,  and  an  ex- 
cessive provocation  on  the  part  of  uie  sufferer :  the 
hurler,  the  thing  hurled,  and  the  cause  of  hurling, 
correspond  in  magnitude ;  a  mighty  potentate  is  hurled 
from  nis  throne  oy  some  power  superior  to  his  own ; 
Milton  represents  the  devils  as  hurled  from  Heaven 
by  the  word  of  tiie  Almighty ;  the  heathen  poets  have 
feigned  a  similar  story  of  the  giants  who  made  war 
against  Heaven,  and  were  hurl^  by  the  thimderbolts 
or  Jupiter  down  to  the  earth ; 


TO  SPRING,  START,  STARTLE, 
SHRINK. 

Spring,  V.  To  spring ;  start  is  in  all  probability  an 
intensive  of  stir ;  startle  is  a  frequentative  of  start ; 
shrink  is  probably  an  intensive  of  sink,  rignifying  to 
sink  into  itself. 

The  idea  of  a  sudden  motion  is  expressed  br  all 
these  tenasy  but  the  circumstances  and  mode  differ  in 
all ;  spring  («.  To  arise)  is  indefinite  in  these  respect^ 
and  18  therefore  the  most  general  term.  To  spring 
and  start  may  be  either  voluntary  or  involuntary 
movements,  but  spring  is  mostly  voluntuy,  and 
start,  which  is  an  intensive  of  Mr,  u  mostly  involun- 
tary ;  a  person  springs  out  of  a  place,  or  one  animal 
springs  upon  another ; 

Death  wounds  to  cure;  we  fall,  we  rise,  we  nago. 
Spring  from  our  fetters,  and  fasten  in  the  skies. 

Youiro. 

A  persmi  or  animal  starts  from  a  certain  point  to 
begm  running,  or  Starts  with  fright  fiY>m  one  nde  to 
the  other ; 

A  Bhi^>e  within  the  wat'iy  gleam  appear'd, 
Bendug  to  look  on  me :  I  ttarted  back. 
It  ttarted  back.    Miltom. 

To  stttrtle  is  always  an  involuntary  action;  a  horse 
starts  by  suddenly  flying  from  the  point  on  which  he 
stands ;  but  if  he  starUes  he  seems  to  fly  back  on 
himself  and  stops  his  course ; 

'Tis  listoiing  fear  and  dumb  amasement. 
When  to  ^e  ttartkd  eye  the  sudden  ^ance 
Appears  far  south,  eruptive  through  the  cloud. 

Thoiis«n. 

To  spring  and  start  therefore  always  carry  a  person 
farther  from  a  given  point ;  but  startle  and  ^rrtnk  are 
movements  within  one's  self;  startling  is  a  sudden 
convtdsion  of  the  frame  which  makes  a  person  to  stand 
in  hesitation  whether  to  proceed  or  not;  shrinking  it 
a  contraction  of  the  frame  within  itself;  '  There  is  a 
horror  in  the  scene  of  a  ravaged  countnr  which  makes 
nature  shrink  back  at  the  r^ection.'  ILbreino.  Any 
sudden  and  unexpected  sound  makes  a  person  startle ; 
the  approach  of  any  frightful  olgect  makes  him  ^rink 
back :  spring  and  start  are  em^oyed  only  in  the 
proper  sense  of  coiporeal  movements:  startle  and 
shrink  are  employed  in  regard  to  the  movemeots  (£ 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 


TO  SHAKE,  AGITATE,  TOSS. 

Shake,  in  German  schUtten,  Latin  quatio,  Hebrew 
11 V  to  shed ;  agitate,  in  Latin  ttgito,  is  a  freqoenta- 
tive  of  ago  to  drive,  that  is,  to  drive  different  ways; 
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Aw*  IB  probably  ocntracted  from  the  Latin  6oni,  pie- 
twite  of  torqtieo  to  twiri. 

A  motion  more  or  less  violent  is  sigmfied  br  ail 
diese  terms,  which  differ  both  in  the  manner  and  the 
cause  of  the  motion.  Shake  is  indefinite,  it  may  differ 
in  degree  as  to  the  vioknoe;  to  agitate  and  toes  rise 
in  sense  upon  the  word  shake :  a  breese  shakes  a  leaf, 
a  storm  agitates  the  sea,  and  the  waves  toss  a  vessel 
to  and  fit) :  large  and  small  bodies  may  be  shaken ; 
large  bodies  ore  agitated:  a  handkerchief  may  be 
shaken;  the  earth  is  agitated  by  an  earthquake. 
What  is  shaken  and  agitated  is  not  removed  from  its 
place;   but  what  is  tossed  is  thrown  from  plaoe  to 

Jtlace.  A  house  may  frequently  be  shaken,  wlule  the 
bundation  remuns  good ;  '  An  unwholesome  blast  of 
air,  a  cold,  or  a  surfeit,  may  shake  in  pieces  a  man''s 
hardy  fabzick.^  South.  The  waters  are  most  agt/a^ed 
while  they  remun  within  th^  bounds ;  '  We  auQ  must 
lisve  ebsoved  that  a  speaker  agitated  with  pasoon,  or 
an  actor,  who  is  indeed  strictly  an  imitator,  are  perpe- 
tually diaaging  the  tone  and  pitch  of  their  voice,  as 
the  sense  of  uieir  words  vanes.*  Sib  Wm.  Jones. 
A  ball  is  tossed  from  hand  to  hand ; 

TWrf  aO  fbe  ^y  ia  n^l  oirdles  raund, 
BraatbfeBsIfelL    P«pe. 

To  shake  and  toss  are  the  acts  either  of  persons  or 
tlungs ;  to  agitate  is  the  act  of  things,  when  t^en  in 
the  active  sense.  A  person  shakes  die  hand  of  an- 
odier,  or  ^  motion  of  a  canu^  shakes  persons  in 
genend,  and  agitates  those  who  are  weak  in  frame :  a 
child  tosses  his  food  about,  or  the  violent  motion  of  a 
irsBsel  tosMs  every  thing  about  wtacJi  is  in  it.  To 
tkttke  arises  &om  extemu  or  internal  causes ;  we  may 
be  shtdten  by  others,  or  shake  ourselves  from  cold  : 
to  agitate  and  iosa  arise  always  from  some  extenud 
action,  direct  or  indirect ;  the  body  may  be  ngitated 
by  violent  concussion  from  without,  or  from  ibe  action 
.«  perturbed  feelings :  the  body  may  be  toesed  by 
various  circumstances,  and  the  mind  may  be  tossed  to 
and  fro  by  the  violent  action  of  the  passions.  Hence 
the  propriety  of  using  the  terms  in  tiie  moral  appli- 
cation. The  resolution  is  shaken,  as  the  tree  u  by 
the  wind ; 

Not  my  firm  foith 
Can  by  his  fraud  be  shahtn  or  leduc'd.    MiuroK. 

The  mind  is  agitated  like  troubled  waters ;  '  His 
mother  oould  no  longer  bear  the  ogitaMens  of  so  many 
passions  as  thronged  upon  her.'  Tatler.  A  person 
u  tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  ocean  of  life,  as  the  vessel 
is  tossed  by  the  waves ; 

Tour  miBd is  tosdngva  the lea. 

There  where  vour  argosies 

Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers.    Sbaksfsake. 


stantaneoas,  bat  does  not  necesasrily  extend  beyond 
the  act  of  the  moment ;  the  concussion  is  permaaeot 
in  its  consequences,  it  tends  to  derange  toe  system. 
Hence  ibe  di&rent  application  of  t£e  terms:  the 
shock  may  tStab  eidier  the  body  or  the  bumI;  the 
ooncuMMMt  afiects  propedy  only  the  body,  or  corporeal 
oifjeets :  a  vioiort  and  sodden  blow  produces  a  «A«dir 
at  the  menent  it  is  given ;  but  it  does  not  always  pro- 
duce a  coneuanaa :  the  licence  of  a  fall  will,  however, 
sometimes  produce  a  esmcussion  in  the  brain,  which 
may  affect  the  intellects.  Sudden  news  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly painful  nature  will  often  produce  a  shock 
en  the  mind ;  bat  dme  mostly  serves  to  wear  away  the 
effect  which  has  been  pcodiDaed. 


TO  SHOOT,  DART. 

To  shoot  and  dart,  in  die  proper  sense,  are  clearly 
distinguished  from  each  other,  as  expressing  different 
modes  of  sending  bodies  to  a  distance  from  a  ^ven 
point.  From  the  circumstances  of  the  actions  arise 
their  d^erent  implication  to  other  obj.ects  in  die  im- 
proper sense ;  as  that  which  proceeds  by  shooting  goes 
unexpectedly,  and  wi<^  great  ra^ctity,  forth  from  a 
body,  so,  in  the  figurative  sense,  a  plant  shoots  up 
that  comes  so  nnexpectedy  as  not  to  be  seen ;  a  star 
is  said  to  shoot  in  the  sky,  which  seems  to  move  in  a 
shootmg  manner,  from  one  plaoe  to  uiother :  &  dart, 
oa  the  other  hand,  at  that  which  is  darted,  moves 
through  the  six  vis^ily,  4ind  with  less  rapidity :  hence 
the  qtuck  movements  «f  persons  or  animals,  are  de- 
scribed by  the  word  dojrt ;  a  soldier  darts  fiurward  to 
meet  his  antagonist ;  a  hart  darts  past  juty  one  in 
oBder  to  make  her  esci^. 


TO  EEBOUND,  REVERBERATE, 
RECOIL. 
To  rdmund  is  to  bound  or  spring  back :  a  ball 
rdxnmds.  To  rece/iherate  is  to  verherate  or  beat 
back :  a  sound  reverberates  when  it  echoes.  To  recoil 
is  to  coU  or  whiri  back :  a  snake  recoils.  They  preserve 
the  same  distinction  in  their  figurative  appwation ; 
•  Honour  is  but  the  reflection  of  a  man's  own  actions 
shining  bright  in  the  face  of  all  about  him,  and  from 
thence  rebounding  upon  himstilf.'  South.  •  You 
seemed  to  reverberate  upon  me  with  the  beams  of  the 
sun.'  HowEL. 

Who  in  deep  mines  for  hidden  Icnowledge  tolls, 
like  guns  •wchacg'd,  breaks,  misses,  or  retoitt. 

Penham. 


SHOCK,  CONCUSSION. 

Shodk  denotes  a  viofent  shake  at  a^talion;  eon- 
ctusion,  a  shaking  together.     The  shock  iaofiea  in- 


TO  SHAKE,  TREMBLE,  SHUDDER, 
QUIVER,  ftUAKE. 

Shake,  shudder,  qmner,  and  quake,  all  come  from 
the  Latiii  ^uatioat  emtio  -to  tdiahe,  thioi^  die  me- 
cBnm  of  tlie 'German  sehtetkin,  st^nttten,  'Ae  -Italian 
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actuaere,  and  the  like ;  tremble  comes  from  the  Latin 
tremo. 

To  shake  i6.  a  generic  term,  the  rest  are  but  modes 
of  shaking :  to  tremble  is  to  shake  firom  an  inward 
cause,  or  what  appears  to  be  so:  in  this  manner  a 
person  trembles  from  fear,  from  cold,  or  weakness; 
and  a  leaf  which  is  imperceptibly  a^tated  by  the  air 
is  also  said  to  tremble :  to  shudder  is  to  tremble  vio- 
lently :  to  quiver  and  quake  are  both  to  tremble 
quickly;  but  the  former  denotes  rather  a  vibratory 
motion,  as  the  point  of  a  spear  when  thrown  against 
wood ;  the  latter  a  quick  motion  of  the  whole  body,  as 
in  the  case  of  bodies  that  have  not  sufficient  con- 
sistency in  themselves  to  remain  still ; 

The  rapid  radiance  instantaneous  strikes 

Th'  illumin'd  mountain,  tlu-ough  the  forest  streams, 

Shakes  on  the  floods.    Thomson. 

The  trembling  piiot,  from  his  rudder  torn. 
Was  headlong  nutrd.    Dkyden. 

He  said,  and  hurl'd  aninst  the  mountain  side 
His  quivering  spear.    Dkydbn. 

Thereto  as  cold  and  dreary  as  a  snake. 

That  seem'd  to  tremble  evermore  and  quake.    Spbkses. 


Gasping  di^rs  from  the  former,  inasmuch  as  it  de- 
notes a  direct  stoppage  of  the  breath ;  a  cessation  of 
action  in  the  respiratory  organs ; 

Had  not  the  soul  this  outlet  to  the  skies. 

In  this  vast  vessel  of  the  universe. 

How  should  we  gasp,  as  in  an  empty  void !    Youko. 


TO  PALPITATE,  FLUTTER,  PANT,  GASP. 

Palpitate,  in  Latin  palpitatus,  from  palpito,  is  a 
frequentative  of  the  Greek  tmAXm  to  vibrate  ;  flutter 
is  a  frequentative  of  fly,  signifying  to  fly  backward 
and  forward  in  an  agitated  manner ;  pant,  probably 
derived  from  pent,  and  the  Latin  perido  to  hang  in  a 
state  of  suspense,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  move  back- 
ward or  forward,  as  is  the  case  with  the  breath  when 
one  pants ;  gasp  is  a  variation  of  gape,  which  is  the 
ordinary  accompaniment  in  the  action  of  gasping. 

These  terms  agree  in  a  particular  manner,  as  they 
respect  the  irregmar  action  of  the  heart  or  limgs :  the 
two  former  are  said  of  the  heart ;  and  the  two  latter  of 
the  lungs  or  breath ;  to  palpitate  expresses  that  which 
is  strong ;  it  is  a  strong  bleating  of^the  blood  against 
the  vessels  of  the  heart ;  '  No  plays  have  oftener  filled 
the  eyes  with  tears,  and  the  breast  with  palpitation, 
than  those  which  are  vari^ated  with  interludes  of 
mirth.^  Johnson.  To  flutter  expresses  that  which  is 
rapid ;  it  is  a  violent  and  alternate  motion  of  the  blood 
backward  and  forward ; 

She  springs  aloft,  with  elevated  pride. 
Above  the  tangling  mass  of  low  desires. 
That  bind  the  Jtvtttring  crowd.    Thomson. 

Fear  and  suspense  produce  commonly  palpitation, 
but  joy  and  hope  produce  a  fluttering :  panting  is, 
with  regard  to  the  breath,  what  palpitating  is  with 
r^ard  to  the  heart ;  panting  is  occasioned  by  the  in- 
flated state  of  the  respiratory  organs  which  renders 
this  po/pito/if^  necessary ; 

All  nature  fades  extinct,  and  she  alone. 

Heard,  felt,  and  seen,  possesses  every  thought. 

Fills  evoy  sense,  and  pants  in  every  vein.    Thomson. 


ALARM,  TERROR,  FRIGHT,  CON- 
STERNATION. 

Alarm,  in  French  alarmer,  is  compounded  of  al  or 
ad  and  armes  arms,  signifying  a  cry  to  arms,  a  signal 
of  danger,  a  call  to  dnence ;  terror,  in  Latin  terror, 
comes  from  terreo  to  produce  fear;  fright,  fro!n  the 
G«rman  furcht  fear,  signifies  a  state  of  fear;  con- 
sternation, in  Latin  constematus,  from  oonstemo  to 
lay  low  or  prostrate,  expresses  the  mixed  emotion  of 
terror  and  amazement  which  confounds. 
'  Alarm  springs  from  any  sudden  signal  that  an- 
nounces the  approach  of  danger.  Terror  springs 
from  any  event  or  phenomenon  that  may  serve  as  a 
prognostic  of. some  catastrophe.  It  supposes  a  less 
distmct  view  of  danger  than  alarm,  and  affords  room 
to  the  imagination,  which  commonly  magnifies  objects. 
Alarm  therefore  makes  us  run  to  our  defence,  and 
terror  disarms  us; 

None  bo  renown'd 
With  breathing  brass  to  kindle  fierce  alarms. 

DaVDKN. 

*  I  was  once  in  a  mixt  assembly,  that  was  full  of  noise 
and  mirth,  when  on  a  sudden  an  old  woman  unluckily 
observed,  there  were  thirteen  of  us  in  company.  The 
remark  struck  a  panic  terror  into  several  of  us.* 
Addison. 

Fright  is  a  less  vivid  emotion  than  either,  as  it 
arises  from  the  simple  appearance  of  danger.  It  is 
more  personal  than  either  alarm  or  terror;  for  we 
may  be  alarmed  or  terrified  for  others,  but  we  are 
mostly  frightened  for  ourselves.  Consternation  is 
stronger  than  either  terror  and  affright;  it  springs 
from  the  view  of  some  very  serious  evil ;  '  I  have 
known  a  soldier  that  has  entered  a  breach  affrighted 
at  his  own  shadow.*  Addison. 

The  son  of  Pelias  ceased ;  the  chiefs  around 

In  silence  wrapt,  in  consternation  drown'd.    Pops. 

Alarm  affects  the  feelings,  terror  the  understanding, 
and  fright  the  senses ;  consternation  seizes  the  whole 
mind,  and  benumbs  the  faculties. 

Cries  alarm ;  horrid  spectacles  terrify ;  a  tumult 
frightens ;  a  sudden  calamity  fills  with  consternation. 

One  is  filled  with  alarm,  seized  with  terror,  over- 
whelmed with,^*^gA*  or  consternation. 

We  are  alarmed  for  what  we  apprehend ;  we  are 
terrified  by  what  we  imagine ;  we  are  frightened  by 
what  we  see ;  consternation  may  be  produml  by  what 
we  leam. 
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•   TO  DISMAY,  DAUNT,  APPAL. 

^  Dismay  is  probably  changed  from  the  French 
4e»inouvoir,  signifying  to  move  or  pull  down  the 
spirit ;  daunt,  changed  from  the  Latin  domitus,  con- 
quered, signifies  to  bring  down  the  spirit;  appal, 
compounded  of  the  intensive  ap  or  ad,  and  palleo  to 
grow  pale,  signifies  to  make  pale  with  fear. 

The  effect  of  fear  on  the  spirit  is  strongly  expressed 
by  all  these  terms;  but  dismay  expresses  less  than 
daunt,  and  this  than  appal.  W^  are  dismayed  by 
alarming  circumstances;  we  are  daunted  by  tem- 
fying ;  we  are  appalled  by  horrid  circumstances.  A 
severe  defeat  wUl  dismay  so  as  to  lessen  the  force  of 
resistance ; 


So  flies  a  herd  of  beeves,  that  hear,  dumay'd. 
The  lions  roaring  through  the  midnight  shade. 


Pope. 


The  fiery  glare  from  the  eyes  of  a  ferocious  beast  will 
daunt  hun  who  was  venturing  to  approach ; 

Jove  got  such  heroes  as  tny  sire,  whose  soul 
No  fear  could  daunt,  nor  earth,  nor  hell  controul. 

POFE. 

The  sight  of  an  apparition  will  appal  the  stoutest 
heart; 

Now  the  last  ruin  the  whole  host  appdU  ; 
Now  Greece  had  trembled  in  her  wooden  walls. 
But  wise  Ulysses  call'd  Tydides  forth.    Pope. 


degree  of  fearlessness  than  boldness :  boldness  is  con- 
fident, it  forgets  the  consequences ;  intrqiidity  is  col- 
lected, it  sees  the  danger,  and  faces  it  with  composure; 
undauntedness  is  associated  with  unconquerable  firm- 
ness and  resolution  ;  it  is  awed  by  nothmg :  the  bold 
man  proceeds  on  his  enterprise  with  spirit  and  viva- 
dty :  the  intrepid  man  calmly  advances  to  the  scene 
of  death  and  destruction ;  '  I  could  not  sufficiently 
wonder  at  the  intrepidity  of  those  diminutive  mortals, 
who  durst  venture  to  walk  upon  my- body,  without 
trembling.^  Swift.  The  undaunted  man  keeps  his 
coimtenance  in  the  season  of  trial,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  terrifying  and  overwhelming  circumstances. 

These  good  qualities  may,  without  great  care,  de- 
generate into  certain  vices  to  which  they  are  closely 
allied. 

Of  the  three,  boldness  is  the  most  questionable  in 
its  nature,  unless  justified  by  the  absolute  urgency  of 
the  case:  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  truth  against 
the  lawless  and  oppressive  exercise  of  power,  it  is  an 
essential  quality,  but  it  may  easily  degenerate  into 
insolent  defiance  and  contempt  of  superiors ;  it  may 
lead  to  the  provoking  of  resentment  and  courting  of 
persecution.  Intrepidity  may  become  rashness  if  the 
contempt  of  danger  lead  to  an  unnecessary  exposure 
of  the  Efe  and  person.  Undauntedness,  m  the  pre- 
sence of  a  brutal  tyrant,  may  serve  to  baffle  all  his 
malignant  purposes  of  revenge ;  but  the  same  spirit 
may  be  employed  by  the  haraened  villain  to  preserve 
himself  from  detection. 


BOLD,  FEARLESS,  INTREPID, 
UNDAUNTED. 

Bold,  V.  Audacity;  fearless  signifies  without  fear 
(c.  To  apprehend) ;  intrepid,,  compoimded  of  in  pri- 
vative and  trepidus  trembling,  marks  the  total  ab- 
sence of  fear;  undaunted,  of  un  privative,  and 
daunted,  from  the  Latin  domitatus,  participle  of  do- 
miiare  to  impress  with  fear,  signifies  unimpressed  or 
unmoved  at  the  prospect  of  danger. 

Boldness  is  positive ;  fearlessness  is  negative ;  we 
may  therefore  be  fearless  without  being  bold,  or  fear- 
less thxoagh  boldness ; 

Such  unheard  of  prodigies  hang  o'er  us. 
As  make  the  boldest  tremble.    Yovno. 

Fearlessness  is  a  temporary  state :  we  may  he  fearless 
of  danger,  at  this,,  or  at  that  time ;  fearless  of  loss, 
and  the  like ; 

The  careiiil  hen 
Calls  all  her  chirping  family  around. 
Fed  and  defended  by  the  ^orfeM  ccick.    Thomson. 

Boldness  is  a  characteristic ;  it  is  associated  with  con- 
stant fearlessness ; 

His  party,  press'd  with  numbers,  soon  grew  faint, 
And  would  have  left  their  charge  an  easy  prey  ; 
Whilst  he  alone  undaunted  at  the  odds. 
Though  hopeless  to  escape,  fought  well  and  bravely. 

Rows. 

Intrepidity  and  undauntedness  denote  a  still  higher 


MANLY,  MANFUL. 


Manly,  or  like  a  man,  is  opposed  to  iuvenile  or  pue- 
rile, and  of  course  applied  to  those  who  are  fitted  to 
act  the  part  of  men ;  '  I  love  a  manly  freedom  as  much 
as  any  of  the  band  of  cashierers  of  kings.'  Bukke. 
Manful,  or  full  of  manhood,  is  opposed  to  effeminate, 
and  IS  applicable  to  particular  persons,  or  persons  in 
particular  cases;  'I  opposed  his  whim  manfully, 
which  I  think  you  will  approve  of.'  Cumbekland. 
A  premature  manliness  in  young  persons  is  hardly  less 
unseemly  than  a  want  of  m^nfulness  in  one  wno  is 
called  upon  to  display  his  counqge. 


.    FEARFUL,  DREADFUL,  FRIGHTFUL, 
TREMENDOUS,  TERRIBLE,  TERRIFIC, 
HORRIBLE,  HORRID. 

Fearful  here  signifies  full  of  that  which  causes 

fear  (v.  Alarm)  ;  dreadful,  full  of  what  causes  dread 

(v.  Apprehension);  frighiful,  full  of  what  causes 

fright  («.  Afraid)    or  apprehension;    tremendous, 

that  which  causes  trembling;    terrible,  or  terr^, 

causing  terror  (v.  Alarm) ;  horrible,  or  horrid,  causing 

horror.     The  application  of  these .  terms  is  earily  to 

be  discovered  by  these  definitions :  the  first  two  affect 

the  mind  more  than  the  senses ;  all  the  others  afiect 
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the  a«Bsn  mate  thaa  tW  miad :  •  contest  is  faa/rfui 
when  tl|e  issue  is  important,  but  the  event  doubtfiu; 

She  wept  the  terrors  of  ihefemrfitl  wave. 
Too  oft,  alas !  the  wandering  lover's  grave. 

Falcons  E. 

The  thought  of  death  is  4te<>4fi*l  to  one  who  fee^ 
himself  unprepared; 

And  dar'st  thou  threat  to  snatch  my  prize  away. 
Due  to  the  deeds  of  many  a  drtadfid  day  f    Poik. 

The  frightful  is  less  than  the  tremendous  ^  the  tre- 
mendous than  the  terrible;  the  terrible  than  ^he  hor- 
rible :  shrieks  may  }ae  frightful ; 

Frigitfid  conmiMons  wiith'd  Us  tortur'd  Umbs. 

FbntqW' 
The  roaring  of  a  lion  is  terrible ; 

Was  tlus  a  &ce  to  be  expos'd 
In  the  most  ierribtt  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  qnick,  cross  lij^tnmg?     Shakspeakb. 

Thunder  and  lightning  may  be  tremendous,  or  con- 
vulsions may  be  tremendous ;  the  glare  in  the  eye  of 
a  ferocious  beast  is  terrific ;  *  Out  ot  the  limb  or  die 
murdered  monarchy  has  arisen  a  vast,  tremendous, 
unformed  spectre,  m  a  far  more  terryic  guise^  than 
any  which  ever  yet  overpowered  the  ima|pnation  of 
man.'  Bukke.  The  actual  spectacle  of  kiluDg  u  hor- 
rible or  horrid ; 

Deck'd  in  sad  triumph  for  the  mournful  field. 
O'er  her  broad  shoulders  hangs  his  horrid  shield. 

Pope. 

In  their  general  application,  these  terms  are  often 
employed  promiscuously  to  characterize  whatever  pro- 
duces very  strong  imjveiewns :  hence  We  nay  speak  of 
a  firigktfuli  dreadfWt  terrible,  or  horrid  oream  ;  or 
fngMful,  dreadful,  or  terrible  tempest;  dreadfid, 
tenrMe,  or  horrid  consequences. 


What  is  prohahfe  v  feturtd  ,•  *  Tint  vhicV  is  feared 

may  sometimes  be  avoided :  but  that  which  is  regretted 
to-day  may  be  regretted  again  to-morrow.'  Johnson. 
The  symptom  or  prognostic  of  an  evil  is  dreaded^M  if 
the  evil  itself  were  present ; 

All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves, 
Themselves,  when  some  alwmiug  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  through  thdr  wouinded  hearts  the  sudden  dinad. 

YOUNO. 

Apprehend  reacts  things  only;  fear  and  dread 
relate  to  persons  as  well  as  thiaga:  we  fear  the  per* 
son  who  has  the  power  of  inflicting  pain  or  disgrace ; 
we  dread  him  who  has  no  less  the  will  than  the  power. 
Fear  is  a  salutary  sentiment  in  society,  it  binds 
men  together  in  their  several  relations  and  depend- 
encies, and  affords  the  fullest  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
the  benevolent  feelings ;  it  is  the  sentiment  of  a  child 
towards  its  parent  or  instructor ;  of  a  creature  to  its 
Creator ;  it  is  the  companion  of  love  and  respect  to- 
wards men,  of  ^doratipn,  in  erring  and  dnfiil  mortals 
towards  their  M^J^es.  J>re«4  i»  Altooether  an  urksome 
sentiment;  with  regard  to  our  feUow  creatures,  it 
arises  out  of  the  abuse  of  power :  we  dread  the  tyrant 
who  del^hts  in  punishing  and  tormenting ;  his  image 
haimts  me  breast  of  the  unhappy  subject.  Ins  shadow 
awakens  terror  as  the  approach  of  some  direful  misfor- 
tune :  with  regard  to  our  Maimer  it  springs  from  a  con- 
sdousness  of  guilt,  and  the  prospect  of  a  severe  and 
adequate  punishment ;  the  wrath  of  God  may  justly 
be  areadm. 


TO  APPREHEND,  FEAR,  DREAD. 

Apprehend,  in  French  apprihender,  Latin  appre- 
hendo,  compounded  of  ap  and  prehendo  to  lay  hold 
of,  in  a  moral  sense  signifies  to  seize  with  the  under- 
standing ;  fear  comes  in  all  probability  through  the 
medium  of  the  Latin  pavor  and  vereor,  from  the 
Greek  fp^ow  to  feel  a  shuddering ;  dread,  in  L^tin 
territo,  comes  from  the  Greek  rofcurva  to  trouble,  sig- 
nifying to  fear  with  exceeding  trouble. 

These  words  rise  progressively  in  their  import; 
they-mark  a  sentiment  of  pain  at  the  prospect  of  evil : 
but  the  sentiment  of  apprehension  is  simply  that  of 
uneasiness ;  that  oi  feur  19.  anxiety ;  that  vH  dread  is 
wretchedness. 

We  apprehend  an  unpleasant  occuirence ;  we  fear 
a  misfortune ;  we  dread  a,  calamity.  What  is  possible 
is  apprehended;  '  Our  natural  sense  of  right  uid 
wrong  produces  an  ^prehension  of  merited  punish- 
ment,  when  we  have  committed  a  crime.''   Blaie. 


AWE,  REVERENCE,  DREAD. 

Awe,  probably  firom  the  GermaQ  achten,  conveys 
the  idea  of  regarding;  reverence,  in  French  reve- 
rence, Latin  reverend,  comes  from  recereor  to  fear 
strongly;  dread,  in  Saxon  dread,  comes  from  the 
Latin  territo  to  frighten,  and  Greek  T«ifao'o-«  to 
trouble. 

Awe  and  reverence  both  denote  a  strong  sentiment 
of  respect,  mingled  with  some  emotions  <n  fear ;  but 
the  former  marks  the  much  stronger  sentiment  of  the 
two:  dread  is  an  unmingled  sentiment  of  fear  for 
one's  personal  security.  Atae  may  be  awakened  by 
the  help  of  the  senses  and  understanding ;  reverence 
by  that  of  the  understanding  only ;  and  dretid  princi- 
pally by  that  of  the  imagination. 

Subhme,  sacred,  and  solemn  objects  awaken  awe  ; 
they  cause  the  beholder  to  stop  and  consider  whether 
he  IS  worthy  to  approach  them  any  nearer ;  they  rivet 
his  mind  and  body  to  a  spot,  and  make  hbn  cautious, 
lest  by  his  presence  he  should  contaminate  that  which 
is  hallowed;  <  It  were  endless  to  enumerate  all  the 
passages,  both  in  the  sacred  and  profane  writers,  which 
estabush'  the  general  seaatameM  of  mankind  coneeming 
the  inseparal^  unioa  af  a  sacsed  and  reverenti^  awe 
with  our  ideas  of  the  Divinity.''  Bveke.  Exalted  and 
noble  objects  produce  reverence ;  they  lead  to  every 
outward  mark  of  obeisance  and  humiliation  which  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  express ;  <  If  the  voice  of  universal 
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nature^  the  experience  ol  ill  agei,  the  Hght  of  reason, 
and  the  immediate  evidence  of  my  senses,  cannot 
awake  me  to  a  dependance  upon  my  God,  a  reverence 
fgt  his  religion,  and  an  humble  opinion  of  myself. 
That  a  lost  creature  am  I.'  Cur'BEaLAVD.  Terrifib 
objects  excite  dread  ;  they  cause  a  shuddering  of  the 
ammal  frame,  and  a  revulsion  of  the  mind  which  is 
attended  with  nothing  but  pain ; 

To  Phoebus  next  my  trembling  steps  be  led. 

Full  of  reU^ous  doubts  and  awfVil  irtad.    Detoeh. 

When  the  creature  places  himself  in  the  presence 
«f  the  Creator ;  when  he  contemplates  the  immeasur- 
able distance  which  separates  himself,  a  frail  and  finite 
mortal,  from  his  infinitely  perfect  Maker;  he  ap- 
proaches with  awe :  even  the  sanctuary  where  he  is 
accustomed  thus  to  bow  before  the  Almighty  acquires 
the  power  of  awakening  the  same  emotions  in  his 
mind.  Age,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  when  combined  in 
one  person,  are  never  approached  without  reverence  ,- 
the  possessor  has  a  digmty  in  himself  that  checks  the 
haughtiness  of  the  arrogant,  that  silences  the  petu- 
lance of  pride  and  self-conceit,  that  stills  the  noise 
and  giddy  mirth  of  the  young,  and  communicates  to 
aQ  around  a  sobriety  of  mien  and  aspect.  A  grievous 
offender  is  seldom  without  dread;  his  guilty  con- 
science pictures  every  thing  as  the  instrument  of  veng^ 
ance,  and  every  person  as  denouncing  his  merited 
sentence. 

The  solemn  stillness  of  the  tomb  will  inspire  awe, 
even  in  the  breast  of  him  who  has  no  dread  of  death. 
Cyidren  should  be  eariy  taught  to  have  a  reve- 
rence for  the  Bible  as  a  book,  in  distinction  from  all 
other  books. 


iih6  brings  with  him  into  a  clamorous  mtiltitude  Aa 
timidity  of  recluse  speculation,  will  suffer  himself  to 
be  driven  by  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the  fortresses  of 
demonstration.*  Johnsok. 

Between /eai/u/  and  timorous  there  is  little  distinc- 
tion, either  in  sense  or  application,  except  that  we  say 
fearful  of  a  thiilg,  not  timorous  of  a  tninj; ;  '  By  1 
know  not  what  impatience  o£  raillery,  he  is  wonmt- 
fully  fearful  of  being  thought  too  gfeat  a  believerj.' 

STEELE. 

Then  birds  in  airy  space  might  safely  move. 

And  tim'rotu  bares  on  heaths  securely  rove.  Dkyden, 


AFftAID,  FEARFUL,  TIMOROUS,  TIMID.      beetson. 

Afraid  is  changed  from  trfeared,  signifyiiw  in  a 
state  of  fear ;  fearful^  as  the  words  <n  which  it  is 
compounded  imply,  signifies  full  of  fear ;  timorous 
and  timid  come  from  the  Latin  timor  fear,  timidius 
fearful,  and  tmeo  to  fear. 

The  first  denotes  a  temponoy  state,  the  three  last 
a  habit  of  the  mind. 

Afraid  may  be  used  either  in  a  physical  or  moral 
application,  either  as  it  relates  to  ourselves  only  or  to 
others ;  fearful  and  timoroue  are  only  appUed  phyd- 
cally  and  personally ;  tinud  is  mostly  used  in  a  mwal 
sense. 

It  is  the  character  of  the  fearful  or  timorous  person 
to  be  afrmd  of  what  he  imagines  would  hurt  himself; 
it  is  not  necessary  for  the  prospect  of  danger  to  exist 
in  order  to  awaken  fear  in  such  a  disposition ;  <  To  be 
always  afraid  of  losing  life  is,  indeed,  scarcely  to 
enjoy  a  hfe  that  can  deserve  the  care  of  .preservation.^ 
Johnson.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Unud  person 
to  be  afraid  of  ofl^ndina  or  meeting  with  soniethinff 
Bainfiil  fmm  others ;  suw  a  disposiiaon  is  preveiUN» 
from  following  the  dictates  of  its  own  nmd;  *  H« 


TO  FRIGHTEN,  INTIMIDATE. 

'between  frighten  and  intimidate  there  is  the  same 
difference  as  between  fright  {v.  Alarm)  and  fear 
(v.  To  apprehend) ;  ^e  danger  that  is  near  or  before 
the  eyes  frightens ;  that  which  is  seen  at  a  distance 
intimidates :  hence  females  are  olteneT  frightened,  and 
men  are  oftener  intimidated :  noises  will  frighten ; 
threats  may  intimidate :  we  may  run  away  when  we 
are  frightened  i  we  waver  in  our  resolution  when  we 
are  intimidated :  we  fear  immediate  bodily  harm  when 
we  are  frightened ;  we  fear  harm  to  our  property  as 
well  as  our  persons  when  we  are  intimidated :  pighten, 
therefore,  is  always  applied  to  animals,  but  intimi- 
date never ; 

And  perch,  a  horror !  on  his  sacred  crown. 
If  that  such  profanation  were  permitted 
Of  the  by-standers,  who  with  reverend  care 
fright  them  away.    Ccmbeslans. 

*  Cortes,    unwilling    to  employ  force,    endeavoured 
alternately  to  sooth  and  intimidate  Montezuma.'   Ro- 


FORMIDABLE,  DREADFUL,  TERRIBLE, 
SHOCKING. 

Formidable  is  api^ed  to  that  which  is  apt  to  excite 
fear  (».  To  apprehend) ;  dreadful  (».  To  appre- 
hend) to  what  is  calculated  to  excite  dread ;  terrible 
(v.  Alarm)  to  that  which  excites  terror ;  and  shocking 
from  to  shake  is  applied  to  that  which  violently  shakes 
or  agitates  («.  To  agitate).  The  formidable  acts 
neither  suddenly  nor  violently ;  '  France  continued 
not  only  powerful  hvX  formidable  to  the  hour  of  the 
ruin  of  the  monarchy.  Bckke.  The  dreadful  may 
act  violently,  but  not  suddenly :  thus  the  appearance 
of  an  army  may  be  formidable;  that  of  a  field  ^ 
battle  is  dreadful ; 

Think,  timely  think,  on  the  last  dreadfvl  day. 

SavoaN.     . 

The  terrible  and  ahoMng  act  both  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently ;  but  the  former  acts  both  <m  the  smses  and  the 
imagination,  the  latter  on  the  mond  fieelhigs  aalj :  thus 
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the.  {^re  of  a  tyger's  eye  is  terrible;  the  unexpected 
news  of  a  frieno's  death  is  shocking ;  '  When  men 
are  arriTed  at  thinking  of  their  very  dissolution  nith 
pleasure,  how  few  things  are  there  that  can  be  terrible 
to  them.'  Steele.  *  Nothing  could  be  more  shocking 
to  a  generous  nobility,  than  the  entcusting  to  mer- 
cenary hands  the  defence  of  those  territories  which 
had  been  acquired  or  preserved  by  the  blood  of  their 
Ancestors.' .  Kobebtson. 


TREMBLING,  TREMOR,  TREPIDATION. 

All  these  terms  are  derived  firom  the  very  same 
source  (v.  Agitation),  and  designate  a  general  state 
of  agitation :  trembling  is  not  only  the  most  familiar 
but  also  the  most  indefinite  term  of  the  three ;  trepi- 
dation and  tremor  are  species  of  trembling.  Trem- 
bling expresses  any  degree  of  involuntary  shaking  of 
the  name,  from  the  affection  either  of  the  body  or  the 
mind ;  cold,  nervous  affections,  fear,  and  the  Uke,  are 
the  ordinary  causes  of  trembling ; 

And  with  unmanly  trembUngt  shook  the  car.    Pore. 

Tremor  is  a  slight,  degree  of  trembling,  which  arises 
only  from  a  mental  aflection ;  when  the  spirits  are  a^- 
tated,  the  mind  is  thrown  into  a  tremor  by  any  trifling 
incident ;  '  Laughter  is  a  vent  of  any  sudden  joy  that 
strikes  upon  the  mind,  which,  being  too  volatile  and 
strong,  breaks  out  in  this  tremor  of  the  voice.' 
Steele.  Trepidation  is  more  violent  than  either  of 
the  two,  and  springs  from  the  defective  state  of  the 
mind,  it  shows  itself  in  the  action,  or  the  different 
movements  of  the  body  ;  those  who  have  not  the  re- 
quisite composure  of  inind  to  command  themselves  on 
all  occasions  are  apt  to  do  what  is  required  of  them 
with  trepidation ;  *  The  ferocious  insolence  of  Crom- 
well, the  rugged  brutality  of  Harrison,  and  the  gene- 
ral trepidation  of  fear  and  wickedness  (in  the  rebel 
parliament),  would  make  a  picture  of  unexampled 
variety.'  Johnson.  .  Trembling  is  either  an  occasional 
or  an  nabitual  infirmity  ;  there  is  no  one  who  may  not 
be  sometimes  seized  with  a  trembling,  and  there  are 
those  who,  from  a  lasting  disease  or  from  old  age,  are 
never  rid  of  it :  tremor  is  but  occasional,  and  conse- 
quently depends  rather  on  the  nature  of  the  occasion ; 
no  one  who  has  a  proper  degree  of  modesty  can  make 
his  first  appearance  in  public  without  feeling  a  tremor  : 
trepidation  may  be  either  occasional  or  habitual,  but 
oftener  the  latter,  since  it  arises  rather  from  the  weak- 
ness of  the  mind  than  the  strength  of  the  cause. 

Trembling  and  tremulous  are  applied  as  epithets, 
either  to  persons  or  things :  a  trenMlng  voice  evinces 
trepidation  of  mind,  a  tremulous  voice  evinces  a 
tremor  of  mind :  notes  in  music  are  sometimes  trem- 
blmg ;  the  motion  of  the  leaves  of  trees  is  tremulous ; 

Aod  rend  the  trembling  tmresisting  prey.    Pors, 

As  thu»  th'  effulgence  iremulotu  I  drank, 
.     With  oherUh'd  gaze.    Thomson. 


AGITATION,  EMOTION,  TREPIDATION, 
TREMOR. 

JgitatioTi,  in  Ladn  agitatio,  from  agito,  signifies 
the  state  of  being  agitated ;  emotion,  in  Latin  emotio, 
from  emotus,  participle  of  emotjeo,  compounded  of  e, 
out  of,  and  moveo  to  move,  ngnifies  the  state  of  being 
moved  out  of  rest  or  put  in  motion ;  trepidation,  in 
Latin  trepidatio,  fiY>m  trepido  to  tremble,  compounded 
of  tremo  and  pede,  to  tremble  with  the  feet,  signifies 
the  condition  of  trembling  in  all  one's  limbs  from  head 
to  foot ;  tremor,  v.  Trembling. 

Agitation  refers  either  to  the  body  or  mind,  emotion 
to  the  mind  only;  tremor  mostly,  ani  trepidation 
only,  to  the  body. 

Agitation  of  mind  is  a  vehement  struggle  between 
contending  feelings;  emotion  is  the  awakening  but 
one  feeling ;  which  in  the  latter  case  is  not  so  vehe- 
ment as  in  the  former.  Distressing  circumstances  pro- 
duce agitation ;  *  The  seventh  book  affects  the  u&a- 
gination  like  the  ocean  in  a  calm,  and  fills  the  mind 
of  the  reader  without  producing  in  it  any  thing  like 
tumult  or  agitation.''  Addison  {On  Milton).  Affect- 
ii^  and  interesting  circumstances  produce  emotions ; 
'  The  description  of  Adam  and  Eve  as  they  first  ap- 
peared to  Satan,  is  exquisitely  drawn,  and  sufficient 
to  make  the  fallen  angel  gaee  upon  them  with  all  those 
emotions  of  envy  in  whidi  he  is  represented.'  Addison 
(On  Milton). 

Agitations  have  but  one  character,  namely,  that  of 
violence  :  emotions  vary  with  the  object  that  awakens 
them ;  they  are  emotions  either  of  pain  or  pleasure, 
of  tenderness  or  anger ;  they  are  either  gentle  or 
strong,  faint  or  vivid. 

With  regard  to  the  body,  agitation  is  more  than 
trepidation,  and  the  latter  more  than  tremor:  the 
two  former  attract  the  notice  of  the  bystander ;  the 
latter  is  scarcely  visible. 

Agitations  of  the  mind  sometimes  give  rise  to  dis- 
torted and  extravagant  agitations  of  the  body ;  emo- 
tions of  terror  or  horror  will  throw  the  body  into  a 
trepidation ;  or  any  public  misfortune  may  produce  a 
trmidation  among  a  number  of  persons ;  *  His  first 
action  of  note  was  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  where  the 
success  of  that  great  day,  in  such  trepidation  of  the 
state,  made  every  man  meritorious.'  Wotton.  Emo- 
tions of  fear  will  cause  a  tremor  to  run  through  the 
whole  frame ;  <  He  fell  into  such  a  universal  tremor  of 
all  his  joints,  that  when  going  his  legs  trembled  under 
him.'  Heuvey. 


TO  ACTUATE,  IMPEL,  INDUCE. 

Actuate,  from  the  Latin  aidum  an  action,  impHea 
to  call  into  action ;  impel,  in  Latin  impetto,  is  com- 
pounded of  in  towards,  and  pello  to  drive,  signifying 
to  drive  towards  an  object ;  induce,  in  Latin  indueo, 
is  compounded  of  in  and  duco,  signifying  to  lead  to- 
wards an  object. 
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One  is  actuated  by  motives,  impelled  by  passions, 
and  induced  by  reason  or  inolination. 

Whatever  actuates  is  the  result  of  reflection :  it  is 
a  steady  and  fixed  principle  :  whatever  impeU  is  mo- 
mentary and  vehement,  and  often  precludes  reflection: 
whatever  induces  is  not  vehement,  though  often  mo- 
mentary. 

We  seldom  repent  of  the  thing  to  which  we  are 
actuated ;  as  the  principle,  whether  good  or  bad,  is 
not  liable  to  change ;  '  It  is  observed  by  Cicero,  that 
men  of  the  greatest  and  the  most  shining  par^  are  most 
oc^tm^  by  ambition.'  Addison.  We  may  frequently 
be  impelled  to  measures  which*  cause  senous  repent-, 
ance; 

'  When  youth  impeltd  him,  and  when  love  inspi/d, 

The  listening  nymphs  liis  Doric  lays  admir'd. 

Sib  Wu.  Jones. 

The  thing  to  which  we  are  induced  is  seldom  of  su£B- 
dent  importance  to  call  for  repentance ; 

Induced  by  such  examples,  some  have  taught 
That  bees  have  portions  of  ethereal  thought. 

Drvdeh. 

Revenge  actuates  men  to  commit  the  most  horrid 
deeds;  anger  impels  them  to  the  most  imprudent 
addons ;  pm^:matic  people  are  not  easily  induced  to 
take  any  one  measure  in  preference  to  another. 


TO  EXCITE,  INCITE,  PROVOKE. 

Ejecite,  v.  To  awaken ;  incite,  v.  To  encourage ; 
provoke,  v.  To  aggravate. 

To  eweite  is  said  more  particularly  of  the  inward 
feeling ;  incite  is  said  of  the  external  actions ;  pro^ 
eoke  IS  said  of  both. 

A  person'^s  passions  are  excited ;  he  is  incited  by 
any  particular  passion  to  a  course  of  conduct ;  a  par- 
ticular feeling  is  provoked,  or  he  is  provoked  by  some 
feeling  to  a  particular  step.  Wit  and  conversation 
eaxite  mirth ; 

Can  then  the  sons  of  Greece  (the  sage  rejoin'd) 
Excite  compassion  in  AchiUes  mind  r     Pope. 

Men  are  incited  by  a  lust  for  gain  to 'fraudulent  prac- 
tices;' 

To  her  the  God :  Great  Hector's  soul  itieiie 
To  dare  the  boldest  Greek  to  single  fight. 
Till  Greece  provok'd  from  all  her  numbers  show 
A  warrior  worthy  to  be  Hector's  foe.    Pope. 


When  exdte  and  provoke  are  applied  to  similar 
objects,  the  former  designates  a  much  stroiu^r  action 
than  the  latter.  A  thing  may'eawt^^.a  smite,  but.it 
provokes  laughter;  it  may  eweite  displeasure,  but  it 
provokes  anger ;  it  may  eweite  joy  or  sorrow,  but  it 
provokes  to  madness. 


Men  are  provoked  by  the  opposition  of  others  to  intem- 
perate language  and  intemperate  measures ;  *  Among 
the  other  torments  which  this  passion  produces,  we 
may  usually  observe,  that  none  are  greater  mourners 

than  jealous  men,  when. the  person  who  provoked  their     up  to  the  gripe  of  poverty, 
jealousy  is  taken  from  them.    Addison.     To  eweite  is 

very  frequently  used  in  a  physical  acceptation ;  incite  ~~~'^^ 

always,  and  provoke  mostly,  in  a  moral  application. 
We  speak  of  exciting  hunger,  thirst,  or  perspiration; 
of  inciting  to  noble  actions  ;  of  provoking  imperti- 
nence, provoking  scorn  or  resentment. 


TO  PRESS,  SQUEEZE,  PINCH,  GRIPE. 

Press,  in  Ladn  pres8us,-pa,Tticvp\e  of  premo,  which 
probably  comes  from  the  Greek  Bapi^ ;  squeeze,  in 
Saxon  quisan,  Latin  quaaso,  Hebrew  jrvi  to  press 
together ;  pinch  is  but  a  variation  from  pin,  spine  f 
gripe,  ftom  the  German  greifen,  signifies  to  seiae, 
like  the  word  grapple  or  grasp,  the  Latin  rapio,  the 
Greek  ypmlito  to  nsh  or  eaten,  and  the  Hebrew  En  J 
to  catch. 

The  forcible  action  of  one  body  on  another  is  in- 
cluded, in  all  these  terms.  In  the  word  press  this  is 
the  only  idea ;  the  rest  difler  in  the  circumstances. 
We  may  press  with  the  foot,  the  hand,  the  whole 
body,  or  any  particular  limb  ;  one  squeezes  commonly 
with  the  hand ;  one  pinches  either  with  the  fingers, 
or  an  instrument  constructed  in  a  similar  form ;  one 
gripes  with  teeth,  claws,  or  any  instrument  that  can 
gain  a  hold  of  the  object.  Inanimate  as  well  as  ani- 
mate objects  press  or  pinch ;  but  to  squeeze  and  gripe 
are  more  properly  the  actions  of  animate  objects ;  the 
former  is  always  said  of  persons,  the  latter  of  animals; 
stones  press  that  on  which  they  rest  their  weight ;  a 
door  which  shuts  of  itself  may  pinch  the  fingers ;  one 
squeezes  the  hand  of  a  friend;  lobsters  and  many 
other  shell-fish  gripe  whatever  comes  within  their 
claws. 

In  the  figurative  application  they  have  a  similar 
distinction ;  we  press  a  person  by  importunity,  or  by 
some  coercive  measure ;  '  All  these  women  (the  thirty 
wives  of  Orodes)  pressed  hard  upon  the  old  king,  each 
soliciting  for  a  son  of  her  own.  Peideaux.  An  ex- 
tortioner. A^ueexres  in  order  to  get  that  which  is  given 
with  reluctslnce  or  difficulty ;  '  Ventidius  receiving 
great  sums  from  Herod  to  promote  his  interest,  and 
at  the  same  time  greater  to  hinder  it,  squeezed  each 
of  them  to  the  utmost,  and  served  neither.'  Pri- 
deaux.  a  miser  pinches  himself  by  contracting  bis 
subsistence ; 

Better  dispos'd  to  clothe  the  tatter'd  wretch. 
Who  shrinks  beneath  the  blast,  to  feed  the  poor 
Pinch'd  with  afSictive  want.    Somebvillb. 

a  covetous  person  gripes  all  that  comes  within  his 
possession ;  *  How  can  he  be  envied  for  his  felicity 
who  is  conscious  that  a  very  short  time  will  give  * 


time  will 
Johnson. 


him 


TO  RUB,  CHAFE,  FRET,  GALL. 


To  rub,  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  lan- 
guages, comes  from  the  Hebrew  en.    It  is  the  generic 
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tehn,  eiqwesfling  nmply  the  act  of  meviag  bocbes  when 
in  contact  with  each  oUmr;  to  i^fe,  frtni  die  Firench 
ohatiffer,  and  the  Latin  calfaeere  to  make  hot,  rig* 
niiifia  to  rub  a  thing  until  it  is  heated ;  to  fret, 
like  the  word  fritter,  comes  fiom  the  Latin  fiio  to 
cnimble,  s^niiying  to  wear  away  by  ntbbing:  to 
gall,  from  the  noun  ^ail,  signifies  to  make  as  bitter  or 
painful  as  gall,  that  is,  to  wound  by  rubbing.  Things 
are  rubbed  sometimes  for  purposes  of  convenience; 
but  they  are  chafed,  fretted,  and  galled,  injuriously : 
die  skin  is  liable  to  chafe  &om  any  Tiolence ;  leather 
will  fret  from  the  motion  of  a  carriage ;  when  the  skin 
is  once  broken,  animals  will  become  gaUed  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  friction.  These  terms  are  likewise 
used  in  the  moral  or  figurative  sense  to  denote  the 
actions  of  things  on  the  mind,  where  the  distinction  is 
clearly  kept  up.  We  meet  with  rubs  from  the  op- 
posing sentiments  of  others ;  '  A  boy  educated  at  home 
meets  with  continual  rube  and  disappointments  (when 
he  comes  into  the  world).'  Beattie.  The  angiy 
humors  are  chafed ; 

Accoutred  as  we  were,  we  both  plung'd  in 
The  troubled  Tiber,  cKqfing  with  the  shores. 

Shaksfeabb. 

The  mind  is  fretted  and  made  sore  by  the  frequent 
repetition  of  small  troubles  and  vexations ; 


And  full  of  indignation  frets, 

That  women  should  be  such  coquettes. 


Swrrt. 


The  |>ride  is  gaUed  by  humiliations  and  severe  de- 
gradations ; 

Thus  every  poet  in  his  kind 

Is  bit  by  turn  that  comes  behind. 

Who  tho'  too  little  to  be  seen. 

Can  tease  and  gall,  and  give  tiie  spleen.    Swirx. 


EBULLITION,  EFFERVESCENCE, 
FERMENTATION. 

These  technical  terms  have  a  strong  resemblance  in 
their  signification,  but  they  are  not  strictiy  synony- 
mous ;  having  strong  characteristic  differences. 

Ebullition,  from  the  Latin  ebulUiio  and  dntllio, 
compounded  of  e  and  bulHo  to  boil  forth,  marks  the 
*  commotion  of  a  liquid  acted  upon  by  fire,  and  in 
chemistry  it  is  said  m  two  substances,  which  by  pene- 
trating each  other  occasion  bubbles  to  rise  up ;  effer- 
vescence, from  the  Latin  efferveacentia,  and  efferveaco 
to  grow  hot,  marks  the  commotion  which  is  excited  in 
liquors  by  a  combination  of  substances ;  such  as  of 
acids,  which  are  mixed  and  commonly  produce  heat ; 
fermentation,  from  the  Latin  fermentaiio  and  fer- 
mentum  or  fervimentum,  from  ferveo  to  grow  hot, 
marks  the  internal  movement  which  is  excited  in  a 
liquid  of  itself,  I^  wUeh  its  components  imdergo  such 
«  change  or  decompodticm,  as  to  form  a  new  body. 


EbulUtion  iM  a  more  violent  action  than  effbrvet. 
cence ;  fermentation  is  more  gradual  and  permanent 
Aan  eidier.  Water  is  exposed  to  ebuUUimi  when 
acted  upon  by  any  powerful  degree  of  external  heat  f 
mm  in  aqua  fortis  occasions  an  eWeroeacenee  i  beer 
and  wine  undergo  a  fermentation  before  they  reach  s 
state  of  perfection. 

These  words  are  all  em^oyed  in  a  figurative  sense, 
which  is  drawn  from  their  physical  appueation.  The 
pasrions  are  exposed  to  mullitions,  in  which  they 
break  forth  with  all  the  violence  that  is  observaUe  in 
water  agitated  by  excessive  heat ;  '  Milboum,  indeed, 
a  clergyman,  attacked  it  (Dr^den's  Yir^),  but  Ida 
outrages  seem  to  be  the  ebtdliitona  of  a  mind  a^ti^ed 
by  stronger  resentment  than  bad  poetry  can  excite.' 
Johnson.  The  heart  and  affections  are  exposed  to 
effervescence  when  powerfully  awakened  by  particular 
oDJects ;  '  Dryden's  was  not  <me  of  the  gentie  boeoms ; 
he  hardly  conceived  love  but  hi  its  turbulent  effer- 
vescence wi^  some  other  desires.'  Josmsov.  Mmds 
are  said  to  be  in  a  ferment  which  are  a^tated  by  con- 
flicting feelings ;  <  The  tumult  of  the  world  raises 
that  eager  fermentation  of  spirit  which  will  ever  be 
sending  forth  the  dangerous  fumes  c^  foUy.'  Blais. 
EbuUUion  and  efffrveacence  are  apphcable  only  to 
individuals ;  ferment€ttion  to  one  or  many. 

J£  the  angry  humors  of  an  irascible  temper  be  not 
restndned  in  early  life,  they  but  too  frequentiy  break 
forth  ia  the  most  dreadful  eoulUtiona  in  maturer  years; 
religious  eeal  when  not  constrained  by  the  sober  ex- 
ercise of  judgement,  and  corrected  by  soimd  know- 
ledge, is  an  unhappy  effkrvesoenee  that  ii^jorefl  the 
cause  which  it  espouses,  and  often  proves  fatal  to  the 
individual  by  whom  it  is  indulged :  the  ferment  which 
was  producra  in  tiie  public  mind  by  the  French  revo- 
lution exceeded  every  thing  that  is  recorded  in  history 
of  popular  commotions  in  past  ages,  and  will,  it  ia  to 
be  hoped,  never  have  its  parallel  at  any  future  periods 
There  can  be  no  ebullition  or  fermentation  without 
effervescence ;  but  there  may  be  ^ffsrveecenoe  witiiout 
either  of  the  former. 


INTOXICATION,  DRUNKENNESS, 
INFATUATION. 

Intoaiication,  horn  the  Latin  toaiieum  a  poistm,  rig- 
nifies  imbued  with  a  poison;  drunkenness  sigiufies 
the  state  of  having  drunk  over  much;  infainiation, 
from  fatuus  foolish,  signifies  making  fboliali. 

Intoaiication  and  drunkenness  are  used  either  ia 
the  proper  or  the  improper  sense ;  infatuation  in  die 
improper  sense  only.  Intosrieation  is  a  general  state  ; 
drunkenness  a  particular  state.  Intoaication  may  be 
produced  by  various  causes ;  drunkenness  is  produced 
only  by  an  immoderate  indulgence  in  some  tnfo«»» 
eating  liquor :  a  poson  may  be  intomcated  try  tb» 
smell  of  strong  liquors,  or  by  vapon  which  pvecmee  • 


*  Vide  Beaua^ :  "  BbuBition,  effervescence,  fermentathm." 
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•nuitt  effect;  be  beewaw  Amnkm  by  the  dritddag 
ef  wine  w  ether  spinla.  In  the  irapiopar  seaM  • 
defriTttiom  ef  one^s  Teuoning  fiimlties  is  the  eomnum 
idea  in  the  signification  of  au  these  terms.  The  «n> 
tomcaiion  and  drunlcenneaa  spring  from  the  intem- 
perate state  of  the  fiadii^ ;  the  mfattuOion  springs 
Rom  the  ascendancy  of  the  passions  over  the  reasoning 
power*.  A  person  ia  itUocricated  with  success,  4nmk 
with  joy,  «M  m/attnited  by  an  excess  of  vanity,  or 
an  impetnonty  of  character ;  '  This  plan  of  empire 
was  not  taken  up  in  the  first  intowication  of  unex- 
pected success.*  BuucK.  '  Passion  is  the  dntnken- 
neae  of  the  mind.*  Soitth.  '  A  sure  destruction  im- 
peods  over  thoee  mfaiutUed  princes,  who,  in  the 
eonffict  with  das  new  and  unheard  of  power,  proceed 
as  if  they  were  engaged  in  a  war  that  bote  a  resem- 
bjblioe  to  diaic  fimner  contests.''  Buskk. 

A  pearsen  who  b  naturally  intomeated  reels  and  is 
giddy ;  he  who  ia  in  the  moral  sense  inioaieated  is  die- 
•adeiiy  and  unsteady  in  hia  conduct :  a  drtmken  man 
is  demived  of  the  use  of  all  his  senses,  and  in  the 
nHH«l  seose  he  is  bewildeied  and  unable  to  cdleet 
himself.  An  infatuated  man  is  not  merely  foolish  but 
wild;  he  eaniea  his  felly  to  the  most  extravagant 
pitch. 


TO  JkWAKEN,  EXCITE,  PROVOKE, 
ROUSE,  STIR  UP. 

To  tuPfUwi  is  to  make  tnoake  or  alive;  to  etteite, 
'm  l4)tin  Mwsto,  ««ap«Hnded  of  the  intensive  syihMes 
e»  sod  Gtte,  ift  Hebrew  no  to  mwire,  ngaifiea  to  mane 
QUt  of  a  state  <^  rest ;  prw^/ce,  from  the  Latin  jmwooo 
toeaJl  forth,  signifi^  to  call  forth  the  feelings;  te 
Twute  is  to  cause,  thew  to  rise ;  and  to  $tir,  mm  the 
6«aman  tipren,  and  the  Lwdn  tttrio,  u  to  put  in 
commotion. 

To  «tcU«  and  praoohe  convey  die  idea  of  ptoducii^ 
something ;  rou«e.  and  atir  ttp  that  of  only  calling  into 
acticm  tb^  whidi  previously  exists ;  to  atoakea  is  used 
in  either  sense. 

To  avfuken  is  ft  gentler  action  than  to  ewcite,  and 
this  is  gentler  than  to  provoke.  We  awaken  hj  a 
rimple  effort;  we  excite  by  iqpeated. efforts  or  fonable 
-means ;  we  proooAe  by  wcwds,  loidu,  or  actions.  The 
tender  feeling  ate  aweAened ;  affections  or  the  pas- 
sie^  in  gmeral  are  excited ;  the  angry  passions  are 
«ommonly  prov^ed.  Objects  of  distress  atoaken  a 
sentiment  vi  pity;  competition  among  scholars  ex- 
dteg  4i.  9pirit  of  emulali<m;  tauntmg  words  provoke 
anger. 

Awaken  w  a|>plied  <ftily  to  the  individual  and  what 
passes  within  him ;  excite  i&  applicable  to  the  outward 
drcumstances  of  one  or  many ;  pnnoke  is  applicable 
to  the  conduct  or  temper  of  (me  or  mimy.  The  atten- 
tion is  awakened  by  mteresting  sounds  that  strike 
upon  the  ear;  the  conscience  is  awakened  by  the 
.▼<»ce  of  th^  pceacher,  <w  by  passii^  events;  'The 
Boul  has  its  curiosity  more  than  ordinarily  awakened 


iribrn  k  tmns  its  tlionglits  upon  t6e  conduct  of  sodi 
who  hanre  behaved  diemsdves  widi  an  equal,  a  re- 
signed, a  cheerful,  a  generous,  or  heroic  temper  in  the 
extremity  of  death.'  Steele.  A  commotion,  a  tumult, 
or  a  rebellion,  is  excited  among  the  people  by  the 
active  efforts  o^  incUviduals ;  '  In  our  Saviour  was  no 
form  of  comdinees  that  men  should  desire,  no  artifice 
or  trick  to  catch  utplause,  as  to  excite  surprise.*  CoH- 
BEELAMo.  Laughter  or  oont^npt  is  provoked  by  pre- 
posterous conduct ; 

See,  Mercy !  see  with  pure  and  loaded  hands 
B^ore  thy  shrine  my  country's  geniua  stands. 
When  be  whmn  e'en  our  ioya  provoke, 
.  The  iend  of  aature  join'd  his  ydce. 
And  rusb'd  ia  wrath  to  make  our  ides  his  prey  ; 
Thy  form  from  out  thv  sweet  abode, 
O'ertook  him  on  the  blasted  road.    Collins. 

To  awaken  is,  in  the  moral,  as  in  the  physical  sense, 
to  call  into  consciousness  from  a  state  oi  unconscious- 
ness ;  to  rouae  is  forcibly  to  bring  into  action  that 
which  is  in  a  state  of  inaction ;  and  etir  tfp  is  to  bring 
into  a  state  of  agitation  or  commotion.  We  are 
awakened  from  an  ordinary  state  by  ordinary  means ; 
we  are  routed  from  an  extraordinary  state  by  extra- 
ordinary means ;  we  are  stirred  up  from  an  wdinaij 
to  an  extraordinary  state.  The  mind  of  a  child  is 
otcd&ened  by  the  action  on  its  senses  as  soon  as  it 
is  bom; 

The  spark  of  noble  courage  new  awake  (awaken) 
And  striss  your  exceUsnt  self  to  exceL    SrsMSSB. 

Seme  pessona  aie  not  to  ha  romed  icom  thdr  stupor 
hy  any  thing  but  the  most  awful  events ; 

Go,  study  virtue,  ru^;ed  ancient  worth  ; 
Route  vp  that  flame  our  great  forefathers  felt 

Sriblbt. 

The  pasraons,  particulaily  of  ai^er,  are  in  some  persons 
stirred  up  by  trifling  dreurastances ;  <  The  use  of  the 
passions  is  to  atir  up  the  mind,  and  put  it  upon  action, 
to  awake  the  understandmg,  and  to  enforce  the  will.* 
Addison. 

The  conscience  is  sometimes  awakened  for  a  time, 
but  the  sinner  is  not  roueed  to  a  sense  of  his  danger, 
or  to  any  exertions  for  his  own  safety,  until  an  intem- 
perate zeal  is  atirred  up  in  him  by  means  of  enthu- 
siastic preaching,  in  which  case  the  vulgar  proverb  is 
verified,  that  die  remedy  is  as  bad  as  the  disease. 
Death  is  a  scene  calculated  to  awaken  some  feeling  in 
the  most  obdurate  breast ; 


The&ir 
Repdrs  her  smiles,  awakent  ev'ry  grace. 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  ner  ftice. 


POFS. 


The  tears  and  sighs  of  the  afflicted  excite  a  sentiment 
of  commiseration ;  the  most  equitable  admimstration 
of  justice  may  eoict^tf  murmurs  among  the  discontented; 
the  relation  of  w<Hrthy  deeds  may  eoooi^  to  honor  and 
virtue ;  '  That  kind  of  poetry  which  excites  to  virtue 
the  greatest  men,  is  of  greatest  use-  to  human  kind.* 
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Bkydek.     a  hanh  and  vmreasonabls  leprodf  will 
provoke  a  reply :  or  a£fronts  provoke  resentment ; 


Such  acts 
Of  contumacy  will  provoke  the  Highest. 


Milton. 


satu^iou:  those  Mrho  countenanee  evildders  give  a 
scnicHon  to  dieir  evil  deeds ;  those  who  support  either 
an  individual  or  a  cause  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  they 
are  entitled  to  tt^tport  ' 


Continued  provocations  and  affronts  may  rouse  a  sense 
of  imuries  in  tiie  meekest  breast ;  '  The  heat  with 
which  Luther  treated  his  adversaries,  though  strained 
too  far,  was  extremely  well  fitted  by  the  providence  of 
God  to  rouse  up  a  people,  the  most  phlegmatick  of 
any  in  Christendom.''  Atterbuby.  Nothing  is  so  cal- 
culated to  stir  up  the  rebellious  spirits  of  men  as  the 
harangues  of  political  demi^ogues;  'The  turbulent 
and  dangerous  are  for  embroiUng  councils,  stirring  up 
seditions,  and  subverting  constitutions,  out  of  a  mere 
restlessness  of  temper.^  Steele. 


TO  ENCOURAGE,  COUNTENANCE, 
SANCTION,  SUPPORT. 

Encourd^  has  here  the  same  general  signification 
ais  in. the  preceding  article ;  countenance  signifies  to 
keep  in  countenance ;  sanction,  in  French  sanction, 
Latin  sanctio  from  sanctus  sacred,  signifies  to  ratify  a 
decree  or  ordinance ;  in  an  extended  sense  to  make 
any  thing  binding;  support,  in  French  supporter, 
Latin  sujyporto,  compounded  of  sup  or  sub  and  porto 
to  Dear,  signifies  to  bear  from  underneath,  to  bear  up. 

These  terms  are  allied  in  their  application  to  persons 
or  things  personal ;  persons  or  thu^s  are  encouraged 
and  stipported ;  persons  are  countenanced ;  things 
are  sanctioned;  measures  or  persons  are  encouraged 
and  supported  by  every  means  which  may  forward  the 
object ;  persons  are  countenaruxd  in  theu:  proceedings 
by  the  apparent  approbation  of  others;  measures  are 
sanctioned  by  the  consent  or  approbation  of  others. 

To  encourage  is  a  general  and  indefinite  term,  we 
may  encov/rage  a  person  or  his  conduct  by  various 
ways ;  '  Every  man  encourages  the  practice  of  that 
vice  which  he  commits  in  appearance,  though  he 
avoids  it  in  &ct.''  Hawkeswobth.  Countenancing 
is  a  direct  mode  of  encouragement,  it  consists  of  some 
outward  demonstration  of  regard  or  good  will  towards 
the  person ;  '  A  good  man  acts  with  a  vigor  and  sufiers 
with  a  patience  more  than  human,  when  he  believes 
himself  coimtenanced  by  the  Almighty.'  Blaib. 
There  is  most  of  authority  in  sanctioning ;  it  is  the 
lending  of  a  name,  an  autiiority,  or  an  influence,  in 
order  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  thing ;  '  Men  .of 
the  greatest  sense  are  always  diffident  of  their  private 
judgment,  until  it  receives  a  sanction  firom  the 
public.'  Addison.  There  is  most  of  assistance  and 
co-operation  in  support;  it  is  the  employment  of 
means  to  an  end ;  'The  apparent  insufficiency  of  every 
individual  to  his  own  n^>pine8s  or  safe^  compels 
us  to  seek  firom  one  another  assistance  and  support.'' 
Johnson.  Persons  in  all  conditions  may  encourage 
and  support:    superiors  only   can  countenanee  or 


TO  ENCOURAGE,  ANIMATE,  INCITE, 

IMPEL,  URGE,  STIMULATE, 

INSTIGATE. 

Encourage,  compounded  of  en  or  in  and  courage, 
signifies  to  inspire  with  courage ;  animate,  in  Latin 
aninuitus,  participle  of  animo  and  anima  the  soul^ 
signifies  in  the  proper  sense  to  give  life,  and  in  the 
moral  sense  to  give  spirit ;  incite,  from  the  Latin  cito, 
and  the  Hebrew  no,  to  stir  up,  signifies  to  put  into 
motion  towards  an  object ;  impel,  c^nifies  the  same  as 
in  the  preceding  artiae ;  urge,  in  Latin  urgeo,  comes 
from  the  Greek  root  npyUt  to  set  to  work  ;  stimulate, 
from  the  Latin  stimulus  a  spur  or  goad,  and  instil 
gate,  from  the  Latin  stigo,  and  Greek  $-^w,  mgnify 
uterally  to  goad.  "         .       . 

The  idea  of  actuating,  or  calling  into  action,  is 
common  to  these  terms,  which  v^ry  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  action. 

Encouragement  acts  as  a  persuasive,  animate  as 
an  impelling  or  enlivening  cause :  those  who  are  weak 
require  to  be  encoieraged ;  those  who  are  strong  be- 
come stronger  by  being  animated:  the  former  require 
to  have  their  difficulties  removed,  their  powers  reno- 
vated, their  doubts  and  fears  dispelled ;  the  latter  may 
have  their  hopes  increased,  their  prospects  brightened, 
and  their  powers  invigorated ;  we  are  encouraged  not 
to  give  up  or  slacken  in  our  exertions ;  we  are  ani- 
mated to  mcrease  our  efibrts :  the  sinner  is  encouraged 
by  ofiers  of  pardon,  through  the  merits  of  a  Redeemer, 
to  turn  from  his  sinful  ways ;  ♦  He  would  have  women 
follow  the  camp,  to  be  spectators  and  enoouragers  of 
noble  actions."  Bubton.  The  Christian  is  animated 
by  the  prospect  of  a  bliss^  eternity,  to  go  on  from 
perfection  to  perfection ;  '  He  that  prosecutes  a  lawful 

Qose,  by  lawful  means,  acts  always  with  the  appro- 
n  of  his  own  reason :  he  is  animated  through  the 
course  of  his  endeavours  by  an  expectation  which  he 
knows  to  be  just.'  Johnson. 

What  encourages  and  animates  acts  by  the  finer 
feelings  of  our  nature ;  what  incitee  acts  through  the 
medium  of  our  desires :  we  are  encouraged  by  kind- 
ness ;  we  are  animated  by  the  hope  of  reward ;  we 
are  incited  by  the  desire  of  distinction  or  the  love  of 
gain  ;  '  While  a  rightful  claim  to  pleasure  or  to  afflu- 
ence must  be  procured  either  by  slow  industry  or 
uncertain  hazard,  there  will  always  be  multitudes  wnom 
cowardice  or  impatience  incite  to  more  safe  and  speedy 
methods  of  getting  wealth.'  Johnson.  What  imp^, 
urges,  stimulates,  and  instigates,  acts  forcibly,  be  tiie 
cause  internal  or  external :  we  are  impelled  and  stimu- 
lated  mostly  by  what  is  internal ;  we  are  urged  and 
instigated  by  both  the  internal  and  external,  but  par- 
ticularly the  latter :  we  are  impelled  by  motives ;  we 
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mi 


m giimtUated  by  psMwas;  ve  wre  urged anAineti- 
gated  by  the  representetiims  of  others :  a  Ijenevolent 
man  is  impaled  hj  motives  of  humanity  to  reliere  ^e 
wretched; 

So  Mynha's  mind,  impeltd  on  either  side, 

Taices  ev'tj  bent,  but  cannot  long  abide.    Dbtubn. 

An  ardent  mind  is  atimulated  by  ambition  to  great 
fSmxts ;  *  Some  persons  firom  the  secret  aiimulatuma 
of  vanity  or  envy,  despise  a  valuable  book,  and  throw 
contempt  upon  it  by  wholesale.^  Watts.  We  are 
urged  Dy  entreaties  to  spare  those  who  are  in  our 
power ;  one  is  instigated  by  malicious  representations 
to  take  revenge  on  a -supposed  enemy. 

We  may  be  impelled  and  urged  though  not  properly 
atimvioML  or  instigated  by  circumstances ;  in  this 
case  the  two  former  differ  only  in  the  degree  of  force 
in  the  impelling  cause :  less  constraint  is  laid  on  the 
will  when  we  are  impelled,  than  when  we  are  urged, 
wluch  leaves  no  alternative  or  choice :  a  monarch  is 
somedmes  impelled  by  the  state  of  the  nation  to  make 
a  peace  less  advantageous  than  he  would  other- 
wise do; 

Thus,  while  around  tte  wave-subjteted  soil 

IntpeU  the  natires  to  repeated  toil, 

Inaustriottt  Itabits  in  each  bosom  reign.    Goldsmith.  - 

A  prince  may  be  urged  by  his  desperate  condition  to 
throw  hitrises  t^n  the  mercy  of  the  enemy ; 

Wliat  I  liave  done  my  safety  ur^d  me  to. 

Shaksfeabe. 

A  man  is  impelled,  by  the  mere  necessity  of  choosing, 
to  take  one  road  in  preference  to  another ;  he  is  urged 
by  his  pecuniary  embarrassments  to  raise  money  at  a 
great  loss. 

We  may  be  impelled,  urged,  and  atimulated  to  thai 
i^cfa  is  good  or  bad ;  we  are  never  instigated  to  that 
which  is  good :  we  may  be  impelled  by  curiosity  to 
pry  into  that  which  does  not  concern  us ;  we  may  be 
urged  by  the  entreaties  of  those  we  are  connected 
with  to  take  steps  of  which  we  afterwards  repent,  or 
have  afterwards  reason  to  approve ;  '  The  magistrate 
cannot  urge  obedience  upon  such  potent  grounds  as 
the  minister.''  South.  We  may  be  stimulated  by  the 
desire  of  distinction  or  by  necessity ; 

For  erery  want  tliat  tUmulates  the  breast 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasiue  when  redrest. 

Goldsmith. 

Those  who  are  not  hardened  in  vice  require  the  insti- 
gation  of  persons  more  abandoned  than  themselves, 
before  they  will  commit  any  desperate  act  of  wicked- 
ness ;  '  Tnere  are  few  instigations  in  this  country  to 
a  breach  of  confidence.'  Hawkesworth. 

The  encouragement  and  incitement  are  the  abstract 
nouns  either  for  the  act  of  encouraging  or  inciting, 
tat  the  thing  that  encourages  or  incites :  the  encou- 
ragement m  laudable  undertiJdngs  is  itself  laudable ; 
a  sii^e  word  or  look  may  be  an  encouragement ; 

For  wlien  he  dies,  farewell  all  honour,  Iiounty, 
All  generous  eneouraganent  of  arts.    Otwat. 


The  UuAtement  of  passion  is  at  all  times  dangerous, 
but  particularly  in  youth ;  money  is  said  to  be  an 
incitement  to  evil ;  tne  prospect  of  glory  is  an  incite- 
ment to  great  actions ; 

Let  his  actions  spealc  him,  and  this  shield. 

Let  down  from  heaven,  that  to  his  youth  will  yield 

Such  copy  of  mciiement.    B.  Jonson.  - 

Incentive,  which  is  another  derivative  from  incite,  has 
a  h^her  application  for  things  that  incite,  being  mostly 
appued  to  spiritual  objects :  a  religious  man  wants  no 
incentives  to  virtues;  his  own  breast  furnishes  him 
with  those  of  the  noblest  kind  ;  '  Even  the  wisdom  of 
God  hath  not  suggested  more  pressing  motives,  more 
powerful  incentives  to  charity,  than  these,  that  we 
shall  be  judged  by  it  at  tne  last  dreadful  day.' 
ATTEKBuav.  Impulse  is  the  derivative  from  impel, 
and  denotes  the  act  of  impelling  or  the  thing  that 
impels;  stimulus,  which  is  the  root  of  the  word 
stimulate,  naturally  designates  the  instrument,  namely, 
the  spur  or  goad  with  which  one  is  stimulated :  hence 
we  speak  of  acting  by  a  blind  impulse,  or  of  wanting  a 
stimulus  to  exertion ;  '  If  these  little  impulses  set 
the  great  wheels  of  devotion  on  work,  the  largeness 
and  neight  of  that  shall  not  at  all  be  prejudiced  by 
the  smwness  of  the  occasion.'  South. 


TO  ENCOURAGE,  ADVANCE,  PROMOTE, 
PREFER,  FORWARD. 

To  encourage  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article;  advance,  from  the  Latin  advenio  to  come 
near,  signifies  here  to  cause  to  come  near  a  point ; 
promote,  ttota  the  Latin  promoveo,  signifies  to  move 
forward ;  prefer,  from  the  Latin  preefero,  or  fero  and 
prtB,  to  set  before,  signifies  to  set  up  Defore  others;  to 
forward  is  to  put  forward. 

The  idea  of  exerting  one's  influence  to  the  advan- 
tage of  an  object  is  included  in  the  signification  of  all 
these  terms,  which  difier  in  the  circumstances  and 
mode  of  the  action :  to  encourage,  advance,  and  pro- 
mote, are  applicable  to  both  persons  and  things ;  prefer 
to  persons  only  ;  forward  to  things  only. 

First  as  to  persons,  encourage  is  partial  as  to  the 
end,  and  indefinite  iw  to  the  means :  we  may  encoTu 
rage  a  person  in  any  thing  however  trivial,  and  by 
any  means:  thus  we  may  encourage  a  child  in  his 
rudeness,  by  not  checking  him ;  or  we  may  encourage 
an  artist  or  man  of  letters  in  some  great  national  work; 
but  to  advance,  promote,  and  prefer,  are  more  general 
in  their  end,  and  specific  in  the  means :  a  person  may 
advance  himself,  or  may  be  advanced  by  others ;  he 
is  promoted  and  preferred  only  by  others :  a  person's 
advancement  may  be  the  fruit  of  nis  industry,  or  re- 
sult from  the  efforts  of  his  friends ;  promotion  and 
preferment  are  the  work  of  one's  friends ;  the  former 
in  regard  to  offices  in  general,  the  latter  mostly  in 
r^ard  to  ecclesiastical  situations :  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  one  to  encourage,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
those  amoi^  the  poor  who  strive  to  obtain  an  nonest 
3  A 
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Uvelihood;  '  Rdigion  depends  upon  the  enoouragt- 
ment  of  those  that  are  to  dispense  and  assert  it.' 
South.  :  It  is  evei^  m8n''8  duty  to  advance  himself 
in  life  by  eveiy  leflitimate  means;  '  No  man's  lot  is 
so  unalterahly  fixed  in  this  life,  but  that  a  thousand 
accidents  may  either  forward  or  disappoint  his  ad- 
vancement.'' Hughes.  It  is  the  duty  and  the  plea- 
sure of  every  good  man  in  the  state  to  promote  Uiose 
who  show  themselves  deserving  of  promotion ;  '  Your 
«esl  in  promoting  my  interest  deserves  my  warmest 
acknowledgements.'  Beattie.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  mi- 
nister to  acc^t  of  preferment  when  it  offers,  but  it 
is  not  his  duty  to  be  solicitous  for  it ;  '  If  I  were 
now  to  accept  preferment  in  the  chtm;h,  I  should  be 
apprehensive  mat  I  might  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  gainsayers.'  Beattie. 

When  taken  in  regard  to  things,  encourage  is  used 
in  an  improper  or  figurative  acceptation  ;  the  rest  are 
applied  properly:  we  encourage  an  undertaking  by 
giving  courage  to  the  undertaker ;  '  The  great  encou- 
ragement wmch  has  been  given  to  learning  for  some 
years  last  past,  has  made  our  own  nation  as  glorious 
upon  this  account  as  for  its  late  triumphs  and  con- 
quests.'' Addison.  But  when  we  speak  <x  advancing 
a  cause,  or  promoting  an  interest,  or  forwarding  a 
purpose,  the  terms  properly  convey  the  idea  of  keep- 
ing tilings  alive,  or  in  a  motion  towards  some  desired 
end :  to  advance  is  however  generally  used  in  relation 
to  whatever  admits  of  extension  and  a^randiiement ; 
promote  is  applied  to  whatever  admits  <n  being  brought 
to  a  point  of  maturity  or  perfection ;  '  I  love  to  see  a 
man  zealous  in  a  good  matter,  and  especially  when  his 
seal  shows  itself  for  advancing  morality,  and  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  mankmd.'  Addison.  For- 
ward is  but  a  partial  term,  employed  in  the  sense  of 
promote  in  r^ard  to  particular  objects ;  thus  we  ad- 
vance reli^on  or  learning ;  we  promote  an  art  or  an 
invention ;  we  forward  a  plan ;  '  It  behoves  us  not 
to  be  wanting  to  ourselves  iu  forwarding  the  intention 
of  nature  by  the  culture  of  our  nundsv'  Be»](EJ,«y. 


A  kind  word  or  s  ^tte  look  encourtigee  the  suppliant 
to  tender  his  petition;  whoe  the  cause  of  truth' and 
religion  is  at  stake,  the  firm  bdiever  is  emboldened  to 
speak  out  with  fireedom :  timid  dispositions  are  not  to 
be  encouraged  always  by  trivial  circumstan^^,  but 
sanguine  diqiositions  are  easily  emboldened  i  the  most 
flattering  representations  of  friends  are  firequently 
necessary  to  encottrage  the  display  of  talent ;  we  con- 
fidence natural  to  youth  is  onen  sufficient  <^  itsdf  to 
embolden  men  to  great  imdertakings. 


TO  ENCOURAGE,  EMBOLDEN. 

To  encourage  is  to  ^ve  courage,  and  to  embolden 
to  make  bold  ;  the  former  impelling  to  action  in  ge- 
neral, the  latter  to  that  which  is  more  difficult  or 
dangerous :  we  are  encouraged  to  persevere ;  the  re^ 
solution  is  thereby  confirmed :  we  are  emboldened  to 
begin ;  the  spirit  of  enterprise  is  ronsed..  Success 
encourages ;  nie  chance  of  escaping  danger  emboldens. 

Outward  dicaastances,  however  trivial,  serve  to 
encourage; 

Intrepid  throu^^  the  midst  of  danger  go, 

TUeir  friends  encourage  and  amaze  the  foe.    Dkyobv; 

the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  or  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  serves  to  emboldeB  ; 

Embplden'd  then,  nor  herftatfiig  more. 

Fast,  fast,  they  plunge  amid  the  flasUng  wave. 

Thomsok. 


TO  DETER,  DISCOURAGE,  DISHEARTEN. 

Deter,  in  Latin  deterreo,  compounded  of  de  and 
terreo,  signifies  to  frighten  awayirom  a  thing;  dis- 
courage imd  dishearten,  by  the  privative  di»,  signify 
to  deprive  of  courage  or  heart. 

One  is  deterred  mm  commencing  any  thing,  one  is 
discouraged  or  disheartened  from  jnroceeding.  A 
variety  at  motives  ma^  deter  any  one  from  an  under-'' 
taking ;  but  a  person  is  discouraged  or  disheartened 
mostfy  by  the  want  of  success  or  the  hopelessness  of 
the  case.  The  wicked  are  sometimes  deterred  from 
committing  enormities  by  the  fear  <^  punishment; 
projectors  are  discou/raged'-ftom  entering  into  fresh 
speculations  by  observing  the  failure  of  others ;  there 
are  few  persons  who  would  not  be  disheartened  front 
renewing  thdr  endeavours,  who  had  expmenced  no- 
thing but  ill-success.  The  prudent  ana  the  fearful 
ase  ai&e  eialy  %o  he  deterred  f 


But  thee  or  fear  deiersx  or  sloth  detains. 
No  drop  of  alt  thy  fatlier  warms  thy  veins. 


Pops. 


Impatient  people  are  most  apt  to  be  discouraged; 
and  proud  people  are  the  most  apt  to  discourage  the 
humble ;  '  The  proud  man  discourages  those  from  ap- 
proaching him  who  are  of  a  mean  condition,  and  who 
must  want  his  assistance.'  Addison.  Faint-hearted 
people  are  easiest  di^teartened ; 

Be  not  ditheaxtened  then,  nor  cloud  those  loolcs, 
Tliat  wont  to  be  more  cheerful  and  serene. 
Than  when  fkir  nuiniing  first  smiles  on  the  woiid. 

Milton. 

The  foolhardy  and  the  obdurate  are  the  least  easily 
deterred  from  their  object ;  the  persevering  will  not 
suffer  themselves  to  be  discouraged  by  particular 
failures;  die  resolute  and  self-coiudent  will  not  be 
disheartened  by  trifiing  difficulties. 


TO  EXHORT,  PERSUADE. 

Exhort,  in  Latin  ewhortor,  is  coB^>6«tded  of  ea>  and 
hortor,  from  the  Greek  iorcu,  perfect  passive  of  tfotta 
exdte  or  impel ;  persuade  has  the  same  signification 
as  nven  under  the  head  of  Conviction. 

Exhortation  has  more  of  impelling  in  it;  persua- 
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atona«re  of  drawing:  a  superior  exhorU ;  \m  words 
csrry  authority  with  diem,  and  rouse  to  action ; 

Their  pinions  8tin 
In  kMMe  libradons  xtretch'dt,  to  tnut  the  void 
Tremblin jT  refiue,  till  down  before  them  fly 
The  parent  guides,  aad  chide,  athori,  oemmand. 

TaoiHOi). 

A  firiend  and  an  equal  perattadea ;  he  wins  and  draws 
by  the  Mieeableness  or  kindness  o£  his  expresoons ; 
*  GaVs  mends  persuaded  him  to  sell  his  share  in  the 
Souui  Sm  stock,  but  he  dreamed  of  du;nity  and 
^lendor.^  Johnson.  Exhortations  are  employed  only 
m  matters  of  duty  or  necessity ;  persuasions  are  em- 
ployed in  matters  of  pleasure  or  convenience. 


TO  PERSUADE,  ENTICE,  PREVAIL 
UPON. 

Persuade  Ifs.  Conoicfion')  and  entice  (v.  To  allure) 
are  employed  to  express  diffaent  means  to  the  same 
end ;  namely,  that  of  drawing  any  one  to  a  thing :  one 
oersuades  a  person  by  means  of  words ;  one  entices 
nim  either  1>y  yrtada  or  acdons ;  one  may  persuade 
either  to  a  good  or  bad  thing ;  '  I  beseech  you  let  me 
have  so  much  credit  with  -you  as  to  perstiade  you  to 
tjommunicate  any  doubt  or  scruple  which  occur  to 
you,  before  you  suffer  them  to  make  too  deep  an  im- 
presaon  «mon  you.'  Clarendon.  One  entices  com- 
monly to  that  which  is  bad ; 

K  faming  does  an  aged  sire  entice, 

Then  my  young  master  swiftly  leams  the  vioe. 

One  uses  arguments  to  persuade,  and  arts  to  entice. 

Persuade  and  entice  comprehend  either  the  means 
or  the  end  or  hoik :  prevent  upon,  comprehends  no 
more  than  the  end :  we  may  persuade  without  pre- 
vailing upon,  and  we  may  prevail  upon  without  per- 
suading. Many  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  our  persu<t- 
sions,  and  wiu  not  be  prevailed  upon,  uthough 
persuaded:  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  prevailed 
upon  by  tlie  force  of  remonstrance,  authority,  and  the 
like ;  and  in  this  case  we  are  prevailed  upon  without 
being  persuaded.  We  should  never  persuade  another 
to  do  that  whidi  we  are  not  willing  to  do  ourselves ; 
credulous  or  eood-natured  people  are  easOy  prevailed 
**pon  to  do  things  which  tend  to  their  own  injur ; 
'  Herod  heuing  of  A{;rippa''s  arrival  in  Upper  Asia, 
went  tlnther  to  nim  and  prevailed  with  him  to  accept 
an  invitation.''  Pbibeavx. 


DELIGHTFUL,  CHARMING. 

Delightful  is  applied  either  to  material  or  spiritual 
objects ;  charming  mostly  to  olgects  of  sense. 

When  ^ey  both  denote  the  pleasure  ^  the  sense, 
delightful  is  not  so  stroiu;  an  expression  as  charming;  a 
prospect  may  be  delightfiil  or  charming;  but  the  latter 
iMaes  to  a  degree  that  carries  the  senses  away  captive. 


Of  mudc  we  diould  rather  say  diat  it  was  charming 
than  deiightfitl,  as  it  acts  on  the  senses  in  so  powerful 
a  manner ;  <  Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  dian 
the  figure  Jupiter  makes  in  the  first  Ifiad,  nor  more 
charming  Hum  liat  of  Venus  in  the  first  ^ndd.'  Ad- 
dison. On  die  odier  hand  we  should  with  more  pro- 
priety speak  of  a  delightful  employment  to  relieve  dis- 
tress, or  a  delightfiU  spectacle  to  see  a  family  living 
togedier  in  love  and  harmony ;  *  Thoiigh  tlrere  are 
several  of  those  wild  scenes  toat  are  more  delightful 
than  any  artifidal  shows,  yet  we  find  the  works  of 
nature  still  more  pleasant  the  more  they  resemble 
those  of  art'  Addison. 

BECOMING,  COMELY,  GRACEFUL. 

Becoming,  v.  Becoming,  decent;  uaSi  comdy,  or 
come  like,  signifies  coming  or  appearing  as  one  would 
have  it ;  graceful  signifies  full  ot  grace. 

These  epithets  are  employed  to  mark  in  general 
what  is  agreeable  to  the  eye.  Becoming  denotes  less 
than  comdif,  and  this  less  than  gractful :  nothing  can 
be  comehf  or  graceful  which  is  unbecoming ;  although 
many  things  are  becoming  which  are  ndthor  comely  or 
gracefuL 

Becoming  respects  the  decorations  of  the  person, 
and  the  exterior  deportment ;  comely,  respects  natmral 
embellishments ;  graceful  natural  or  artificial  accom- 
jdishments:  manner  is  becoming;  figure  is  comely; 
air,  figure,  or  attitude,  is  graceful. 

Becoming  is  relative ;  it  depends  on  taste  and  opi- 
nion ;  on  accordance  with  the  prevailing  sentiments  <» 
particular  circumstances  of  societ|r :  comdy  and  grace- 
ful are  absolute ;  they  are  qualities  fdt  and  adsiow- 
ledgedby  alL 

What  is  becoming  is  confined  to  no  rank;  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  have,  alike,  the  opportunity  of 
doing  or  bcJng  that  which  becomes  their  station ;  '  The 
care  of  doing  nothing  unbecoming  has  accompanied 
the  greatest  minds  to  their  last  moments.  Thus  Caesar 
gathered  his  robe  about  Mm  that  he  might  not  fall  in 
a  manner  «n5ecomin^  of  himself.'  Spectatob.  Wbat 
is  comely  is  seldom  associated  with  great  refinement 
and  culture;  *  The  comeliness  of  p^^on,  and  the 
decency  of  behaviour,  add  infinite  weight  to  what  is 
pronounced  hj  any  one.'  Spectatob.  What  is  grace- 
ful is  rarely  to  bie  discovered  apart  from  high  rank, 
noble  birth,  or  elevation  of  diaracter;  '  To  make  die 
acknowle^^ent  cf  a  fitult  in  the*  bighest  manner 
graceful,  it  is  lucky  when  die  circumstances  of  the 
offender  place  him  above  any  ill-consequences  from 
the  resentment  of  the  person  offended.'  Steele. 


BEAUTIFUL,  FINE,  HANDSOME, 
PRETTY. 

Beautiful,   or  fiiH  of  beauty,  in  French,  teau/^, 
comes  from  beau,  belle,  in  Latin  bellus  fiur,  and  benus 
or  bonus  good;  fine,  in  French^,  German /ein,  &c. 
3  A  2 
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not  imiHvbably  copeei  from  the  Greek  ««n«r  bright, 
splendid,  and  faivai  to  appear,  be(:au8e  what  \afine  ki 
by  distinction  clear ;  handsome^  from  the  word  hand^ 
denotes  a  species  of  beauty  in  the  bpdy,  as  handy  de- 
notes its  agility  and  slplf;  pretty^  in  Saxon  praete 
adoimed,  German  prdchtig,  Swedish  praktig  splendid, 
is  connected  with  our  words,  parade  and  pride. 

Of  these  epithets,  which  denote  what  is  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  beautiful  conveys  the  strongest  meaning ;  it 
marks  the  possession  of  that  in  its  fullest  extent,  of 
which  the  other  terms  denote  the  possession  in  part 
only.  Fineness,  handsomeness,  aaa  prettiness,  are  to 
beauty  as  parts  to  a  whole. 

When  taken  in  relation  to  persons,  a  woman  is 
beautiful,  who  in  feature  and  complexion  possesses  a 
grand  assemblage  of  graces ;  a  woman  is  fine,  who 
with  a  striking  ngyre  unites  shape  and  symmetry ;  a 
woman  is  handsome,  who  has  good  features,  and  pretty 
if  with  symmetry  of  feature  be  united  delicacy. 

The  beautiful  is  determined  by  fixed  rules  ;  it  ad- 
mits of  no  excess  or  defect ;  it  comprehends  regularity, 
proportion,  and  a  due  distribution  of  colour,  and 
every  particular  which  can  engage  the  attention  ^  the 
fine  must  be  coupled  with  grandeur,  majesty,  and 
strength  of  figure ;  it  is  incompatible  with  that  which 
is  small ;  a  little  woman  can  never  he  fine ;  the  hand- 
some is  a  general  assemblage  of  what  is  a^eeable ;  it 
is  marked  by  no  particular  characteristic,  but  the 
absence  of  all  deformity. 

Prettiness  is  always  coupled  with  simpUcity,  it  is 
incompatible  with  that  which  is  large  ;  a  tall  woman 
with  masculine  features  cannot  be  pretty ;  '  "  Indeed, 
my  dear,"  says  she,  "  you  make  me  mad  sometimes, 
so  you  do,  with  the  siUy  way  you  have  of  treating  me 
like  a  pretty  idiot." '  Steele. 

Beauty  will  always  have  its'  charms ;  they  are,  how- 
ever, but  attractions  for  the  eye;  they  please  and 
awaken  ardent  sentiments  for  awhile ;  but  the  possessor 
must  have  something  else  to  give  her  claims  to  lasting 
regard.  This  is,  however,  seldom  the  case.  Provi- 
dence has  dealt  out  his  gifts  with  a  more  even  hand. 
Neither  the  beautiful,  nor  the  ^fie  woman  have  in 
general  those  durable  attractions  which  belong  either 
to  the  handsome  or  the  pretty,  who  with  a  less  in- 
imitable tint  of  complexion,  a  less  unerring  proportion 
in  the  limbs,  a  less  precise  symmetry  of  feature,  are 
frequently  possessed  of  a  sweetness  of  countenance ;  a 
vivacity  m  the  eye,  and  a  grace  in  the  manner,  that 
wins  the  beholiier  and  inspires  alFection. 

Beauty  is  pecunarly  a  female  perfection ;  in  the  male 
sex  it  is  rather  a  defect ;  a  beautiful  man  will  not  be 
respected,  because  he  cannot  be  respectable.  The 
possession  of  beauty  deprives  him  of  nis  manly  cha- 
racteristics ;  boldness  and  energy  of  mind ;  strength 
and  robustness  of  limb.  But  though  a  man  may  not 
be  beauMful  or  pretty,  he  may  hejine  or  handsome ; 
'  A  handsome  fellow  immediatelv  alarms  jealous  hus- 
bands, and  every  thing  that  looks  young  or  gay  turns 
their  Uiov^hts  upon  their  wives.^  Addison;  The  same 
observation  does  not  apply  to  the  brute  creation ;  '  It 
is  observed  among  birds  that  nature  has  lavished  all 


her  ornaments  imon  the  m^e,  who  very  ol^n  ^ipears 
in  a  most  beautiful  head-dress.^  Aodison. 

When  relating  to  other  objects,  beautiful,  fine, 
pretty,  have  a  strong  analogy. 

With  fespept  to  the  objects  of  nature,  the  beautifui 
is  displayed  in.  the  works  of  creation,  and  wherever  it 
appears  it  is  marked  by  elegance,  variety,  harmony, 
proportion ;  but  above  aU  by  that  sofrness,  which  is  pe- 
cuhar  to  female  beauty ;  '  There  is  nothing  dMt  makcw 
its  way  more  directly  to  the  soul  than  beauty,  which 
immediately,  diffuses  a  secret  satisfactitm  and  com- 
placency through  the  imagination.^  Aooison. 

The  fine  on  the  contrary  is  associated  with  th^ 
grand,  and  the  pretty  with  the  simple.  The  sky  pre* 
sents  either  a  6eau/t/u/  aspect,  or  a ^ne  aspect;  but 
not  a  pretty  aspect. 

A  rural  scene  is  beautiful  when  it  unites  richness 
and  diversiw  of  natural  objects  with  superior  cidtiva- 
tion  ;  it  is  ^ne  when  it  presents  the  bolder  and  more 
impressive  features  of  nature,  consisting  of  rocks  and 
mountains;  it  is  pretty,  when  divested  of  all  that  is 
extraordinary,  it  presents  a  smiling  view  of  nature  in 
the  gay  attire  of  shrubs,  and  many-coloured  flowers, 
and  verdant  meadows,  and  luxuriant  fields. 

Beautiful  sentiments  have  much  in  them  to  interest 
the  affections,  as  well  as  the  understanding;  they 
make  a  vivid  impression ;  fine  sentiments  mark  an 
elevated  mind  and  a  loftiness  of  conception ;  they 
occupy  the  imderstanding,  and  afford  scope  for  reflec- 
tion ;  they  make  a  strong  impression ;  '  When  in 
ordinary  cCscourse,  we  say  a  man  has  &fine  head,  a 
long  head,  or  a  good  head,  we  express  ourselves  meta- 
phorically, and  speak  in  relation  to  his  understanding ; 
whereas,  when  we  say  of  a  woman,  she  has  nfine,  a 
long,  or  a  good  head,  we  speak  only  in  relation  to  her 
commode.'  Addison.  Pretty  ideas  are  but  {^easing 
associations  or  combinations  that  only  amuse  fat  th^ 
time  being,  without  producing  any  lasting  imjHcssion. 
In  the  same  manner  expressums  are  termed  pretty; 
^  An  innocent  creature,  who  would  start  at  the  namd 
of  strumpet,  may  think  it  pretty  to  be  called  a  mis- 
tress.' Spectatob. 

We  may  speak  of  a  beautiful  po^n,  idthough  not 
a  beautiful  tragedy ;  but  a  fine  tngedy,  and  a  plr^tty 
comedy. 

Imagery  may  be  beautiful  xaAfine,  but  seldom' 
pretty. 

The  celestial  bodies  revolving  with  so  much  regu-' 
larity  ill  their  orbits,  and  displaying  so  much  brilliancy 
of  light,  are  beautiful  objects.  The  display  of  an 
army  drawn  up  in  battle  array ;  the  neatness  of  the 
men ;  the  order,  complexity,  and  variety  of  their 
movements,  and  the  precision  in  their  discipline,  afford 
&fine  spectacle.  An  assemblage  of  children. imitati^ 
in  their  amusements  the  system  and  regularity  of  more 
serious  employments,  and  preserving  at  the  same  time 
the  playfulness  of  chUdhood,  is  a  pretty  sight. 

Handsome  is  appUed  to  some  objects  in  the  sense 
of  ample  or  liberal,  as  a  handsomi  fortune,  at  hand- 
some treatment ;  '  A  letter  dated  Sept.  acquaints  rae 
that  the  writer,  being  resolved  to  try  his  fortune,  had 
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fa^t»(l  all  that  day,  and  that  he  might  be  surt  of 
dteaming.  up<m  something  at  night,  procured  &  hand' 
tome  sli^  of  bride  cake.'  Spbcxatgb. 


FINE,  DELICATE,  NICE. 

It  \b  r^BartaUe  «f  the  word  Jlne  («.  Beautiful), 
that  it  is  equally  applicable  to  large  and  small  objects : 
delicate,  in  Latin  deUcatua,  from  deHcicB  delights, 
and  deUcio  to  aUure,  is  applied  only  to  small  objects. 
■FUte,  m  the  natural  sense,  denotes  smallness  in  gene- 
m1.  DeKcaie  denotes  a  degree  o£  Jinenesf  that  is 
agreeaUe  to  Ae  taste.  Thread  is  said  to  be  Jine  as 
opposed  to  die  coarse  and  thick ;  silk  is  said  to  be  de- 
Ucate,  when  to  Jinenesa  of  texture  it  adds  softness. 
The  texture  of  a  spider''s  web  is  remarkable  for  its 
Jinenesa ;  that  of  the  ermine^s  fur  is  remarkable  for 
its  delicacy .  In  writing,  all  up-strokes  must  be^n«  ,- 
but  in  superior  writing  they  will  be  delicately  fine. 
When  applied  to  colon,  the  fine  is  coujded  with  the 
grand  and  the  strong ;  delicate  with  what  is  minute, 
soft,  and  fair :  blue  and  red  may  be  fine  colors ; 
white  and  pink  delicate  colors.  The  tulip  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  finest  flowers ;  the  white  moss-rose  is  a  de- 
Kcafe  flower,  kfine  painter  delineates  with  boldness; 
but  the  artist  who  has  a  delicate  taste,  throws  delicate 
touches  into  the  grandest  delineations. 

In  their  motal  application  these  terms  admit  of  the 
same  distinction :  the  fine  approaches  either  to  the 
strong  or  to  the  weak  ;  '  Every  thing  that  results  from 
nature  alone  Ues  out  of  the  province  of  instruction ; 
and  no  rules  that  I  know  of  inll  serve  to  give  a  fine 
form,  tifine  voice,  or  even  those  /?ne  feelings,  which 
are  amongst  the  first  properties  of  an  actor.'  Ccmbeb- 
lAND.  The  Plicate  is  a  high  degree  of  the^n« ;  as 
tkfine  thought,  which  may  be  lofty ;  or  fine  feeling, 
wnich  is  acute  and  tender ;  and  delicate  feeling,  whidt 
exceeds  the  former  'mfineneaa ; 

CUef,  lovely  Spring; .'  in  thee  and  thy  soft  scenes 
The  smiling  God  is  seen :  while,  water,  earth. 
And  air,  attest  his  bounty,  which  exalts 
The  brute  creation  to  this  finer  thought.    Thomson. 

*  Under  this  head  of  elegance  I  reckon  those  delicate 
and  regular  works  of  art,  as  elegant  buildings  or 
jneces  of  ftimiture.'  Buxke.  The  French  use  their 
vetd  fin  only  in  the  latter  sense,  of  acuteness,  and 
apply  it  moely  to  the  thoughts  and  designs  of  men, 
answering  either  to  our  word  atibtle,  as  un  hommefin, 
or  neat,  as  tme  satire  fine. 

Ddicate  is  said  of  that  wbich  is  agreeable  to  the 
acose  and  the  taste ;  nice  to  what  is  agreeable  to  the 
appetite:  the  former  is  a  term  of  refinement;  the 
latter  of  epicurism  and  sensual  indulgence.  The  de- 
licate affords  pleasure  only  to  those  whose  thoughts 
and  desires  are  purified  from  what  is  gross ;  the  nice 
aflbrds  pleasure  to  the  young,  ignorant,  and  the  sen- 
sual: tnus  delicate  food,  delicate  colors,  delicate 
shapes  and  form,  are  always  acceptable  to  the  culti- 
vated ;  a  meal,  a  show,  a  color,  and  the  like,  will  be 


fuee  to  a  ddld*  wUdi  suits  ita  appetite,  or  meets  its 
fancy. 

When  used  in  a  moral  i(|mlication  nice,  which  is 
taken  in  a  good  sense,  approaches  nearer  to  the  signi> 
tication  of  delicate.  A  person  may  be  said .  to  have  a 
delicate  ear  in  music,  whose  ear  is  offended  with  the 
smallest  discordance ;  he  may  be  said  to  have  a  nice 
taste  or  judgement  in  music,  who  sdentifieally  discri- 
minates the  beauties  and  defects  of  different  jnecee. 
A  person  is  delicate  in  his  choice,  who  is  guided  by 
taste  and  feeling;  he  is  niee  in  his  choice>  who  ad- 
heres to  a  strict  rule. 

A  point  in  question  may  be  ^ther  delicate  or  nice ; 
it  is  delicate,  as  it  is  likely  to  totich  the  tender  feelings 
of  any  party ;  it  is  nice,  as  it  involves  contrary  in- 
terests, and  becomes  difficult  of  determination.  There 
are  delicacies  of  behaviour  which  are  learnt  by  good 
breeding,  but  which  minds  of  a  refined  cast  are  natu- 
rally alive  to,  without  any  particular  learning ;  '  The 
commerce  in  the  coniugal  state  is  so  delicate,  diat  it  is 
impossible  to  prescribe  rules  for  it.'  Steele.  .  There 
are  niceties  in  the  law,  which  none  but  men  oT  supe- 
rior intellect  can  properly  enter  into  and  discriminate ; 
*  The  highest  pomt  of  good  breeding,  if  any  one  can 
hit  it,  is  to  snow  a  very  mce  regard  to  your  own 
dignity,  and,  with  that  in  your  heart,  to  express  your 
value  for  the  man  above  you.'  Steele. 


DAINTY^  DELICACV. 

These  terms,  which  ai«  in  vogue  amoiw  epicures, 
have  some  shades  of  difference  m  their  signification 
not  altogether  undeserving  of  notice. 

Dainty,  fiom  dain,  d^gn,  and  the  Latid  dignua 
worthy,  signifies  the  thing  that  is  of  worth  or  vidue ; 
it  is  of  course  applied  only  to  such  things  as  have  a 
Bupericff  value  in  the  estimation  of  epicures ;  and  con- 
sequently conveys  a  more  positive  metming  than  deli- 
cacy :  in  as  much  as  a  dainty  may  be  that  which  is 
extremely  delicate,  a  delicacy  is  sometimes  a  spedes 
of  dainty;  but  there  are  many  deHcades  which  are 
altogether  suited  to  the  most  delicate  appetite,  that 
are  neither  costlv  nor  rare,  two  qualities  which  are' 
almost  inseparable  from  a  dainty :  those  who  indulge 
themselves  freely  in  dainties  and  delicacies  scarcely 
know  what  it  is  to  eat  with  an  appetite ;  but  those  who 
are  temperate  in  their  use  of  the  enjoyments  of  Iife<  will 
be  enabled  to  derive  pleasure  from  ordinary  objects ; 

My  landlord's  cellar  stock'd  with  beer  and  ale. 
Instantly  brings  the  choicest  liquors  out, 
Wbether  we  ask'd  for  home-brew'd  or  for  stout. 
For  mead  or  cider ;  or  with  daintiti  fed. 
Ring  for  a  flask  or  two  of  white  or  red.    Swipt. 

She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent. 

What  choice  to  chuse-for  deUcatj/  best.    Milton. 


GRACE,  CHARM. 

Grace  is  altogether  corporeal;  charm  is  either  cor- 
poreal or  mental :  the  ^ace  qualifies  the  action  of  the 
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body ;  *  S«T«ge^s  method  of  life  psrdeuUrly  qualified 
him  for  convorsation,  of  which  he  knew  how  to  ptae> 
dse  all  the  graces.''  Johmsom.  The  charm  is  an  in- 
herent quality  in  the  body  itsdf ; 

Music  has  charnu  to  soothe  the  savage  breast. 

CONQKETE. 

A  lady  moves,  dances,  and  walks  with  grace;  the 
charms  of  her  person  are  equal  to  those  of  her  mind. 


GRACEFUL,  COMELY,  ELEGANT. 

A  graceful  figure  is  rendered  so  by  the  deportment 
of  the  body.  A  comely  figure  has  that  in  itself  which 
pleases  the  eye.  GracefuVness  results  from  natiure, 
uiproved  by  art;  '  The  first  who  approached  her  was 
a  youth  of  graceful  presence  and  courtly  iur,  but 
dressed  in  a  richer  habit  than  had  ever  been  seen  in 
Arcadia."  Steele.  Comeliness  is  mostly  the  work  of 
nature ;  '  Isidas  the  son  of  Phoebidas  was  at  this  dme 
in  the  bloom  of  his  youth,  and  very  remarkable  for 
the  comeliness  of  his  person."  Addison.  It  is  possible 
to  acquire  gracefulness  by  the  aid  of  the  cbncing- 
master,  but  for  a  eomdy  form  we  are  indebted  to  na- 
ture aided  by  drcumstances.  Grace  is  a  quality 
pleasing  to  the  eye;  but  degancCf  ftora  l3ie  Latin 
eligo,  eleetus,  select  and  choice,  4s  a  quality  of  a  higher 
nature,  that  inspires  admiration ;  elegant  is  applicable, 
like  graceful,  to  the  motion  of  me  body,  or  like 
come^,  to  the  person,  and  is  extended  in  its  meaning 
also  to  language  and  even  to  dress;  <  The  natural 
progress  of  the  works  of  men  is  from  rudeness  to  con- 
venience, firom  convenience  to  elegance,  and  fiwm 
■elegance  to  nicety.'*  Johnson.  A  person^s  st^  is 
graceful ;  his  dr  or  his  movements  are  elegant. 

Grace  is  in  some  degree  a  relative  quality;  the 
gracefulness  of  an  action  depends  on  its  suitability  to 
the  occasion :  elegance  is  a  positive  quality ;  it  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  beauty  in  regard  to  the  exterior  of  the 
person ;  an  elegance  of  air  and  manner  is  the  conse- 
quence not  only  of  superiOT  birth  and  station,  but  also 
of  superior  natural  eiMowments. 


Awkwardness  is  the  consequence  of  bad  eduction ; 
clumsiness  is  mostly  a  natural  defect.  Young  recruits 
are  awkward  in  marching,  and  c/um«y  in  their  manual 
labor. 

They  may  be  both  employed  figuratively  in  die 
same  sense,  and  sometimes  in  relation  to  the  same 
objects :  when  speaking  of  awkward  contrivances,  or 
clumsy  contrivances,  the  latter  expresses  the  idea 
more  strongly  than  the  former;  *  Montaigne  had 
many  awkward  imitators,  who  under  the  notion  cS 
writing  with  the  fire  and  freedom  of  this  lively  old 
Gascon,  have  fallen  into  confused  rhapsodies  and  un- 
interesting ^^tisms."  Waston.  '  All  the  operations 
of  the  Greeks  in  sailing  were  clumsy  and  unskilful.'' 
Robertson. 


AWKWARD,  CLUMSY. 

Awkward,  In  Saxon  tBwerd,  compounded  of  /se  or 
a  adversative  and  ward,  from  the  Teutonic  umhren 
to  see  or  look,  that  le^  looking  the  opposite  way,  or 
being  in  an  opfiosite  direction,  as  toward  signifies 
lookmg  the^ame  nny,  or  being  in  the  same  direction ; 
clumsy,  from  ihe  same  souroe  as  dump  and  lump,  in 
German  lumpisch,  .denotes  the  iquality  of  heaviness 
and  vmseemliness. 

These  epithets  denote  what  is  contrary  to  rule  and 
order,  in  form  or  manner.  Awkward  respects  out- 
ward deportment ;  clumsy  the  shape  and  make  of  the 
object:  a  person  iua  »,n  awkward  gnt,  ot  is  clumsy 
in  his  whole  person. 


AWKWARD,  CROSS,  UNTOWARD, 
CROOKED,    FROWARD,   PERVERSE. 

Awkward,  v.  Awkward;  cross,  from  the  noun 
cross,  implies  the  quality  of  being  like  a  cross ;  un- 
toward  signifies  the  reverse  of  toward  (v.  Awkward) ; 
crooked  signifies  the  qualito^  of  resembling  a  crook  ; 
/reward,  uat  is,  from  ward,  signifies  running  a  con- 
trary direction ;  perverse,  Latin  perverstts,  participle 
of  perverto,  compounded  of  per  and  verto,  ei^unes 
turned  aside. 

Awkward,  cross,  untoward,  and  crooked,  are  used 
as  epithets  in  relation  to  the  events  of  life  or  the  dis- 
position of  the  mind ;  froward  and  perverse  respect 
oidy  the  disposition  of  the  mind.  Awkward  circum- 
stances are  apt  to  embarrass ;  cross  circumstances  to 
p^ ;  crooked  and  untoward  circumstances  to  defeat. 
What  is  crooked  springs  from  a  perverted  judgement ; 
what  is  untoward  is  mdependent  of  human  control 
In  our  Intercourse  with  the  world  there  are  always 
little  awkward  incidents  arismg,  which  a  personal 
good  sense  and  good  nature  will  enable  him  to  pass 
over  without  disturbing  the  harmony  of  society ;  <  It 
is  an  awkward  ^ling  for  a  man  to  print  in  defence  of 
his  own  work  against  a  chimsera :  you  know  not  who 
or  what  you  fight  against.''  Pope.  It  is  l^e  lot  <^ 
every  one  in  his  passage  through  life  to  meet  with 
cross  accidents  that  are  calculated  to  ruffle  the  temper; 
but  he  proves  himself  to  be  the  wisest  whose  serenity 
is  not  so  easily  disturbed ;  <  Some  are  indeed  stopped 
in  their  career  by  a  sudden  shock  of  calamity,  or  di- 
verted to  a  different  direction  by  the  cross  impulse  of 
some  violent  passion.''  Johnson.  A  crooked  poEcy 
obstructs  the  prosperity  of  individuals,  as  well  as  m 
states ; 

There  are  who  can,  by  potent  magic  q>el]s. 

Bend  to  their  crooked  purpose  nature's  laws.    Milton. 

Many  men  are  destined  to  meet  with  severe  trials  in 
the  nrustration  of  their  dearest  hopes,  by  number- 
less tmtaward  events  which  call  for  the  exercise  of 
patience ;  in  this  case  the  Christian  can  prove  to  him- 
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Bdf  and  others  the  infinite  valne  of  his  fiudi  and  doc- 
tnne; 

.  The  rabbins  write  when  any  Jew 
IMd  make  to  Ood  or  man  a  vow. 
Which  afterwards  he  found  Kn^ouHxnf,   ' 
Or  stubborn  to  be  kept,  or  too  hard : 
Any  three  other  Jews  o'  th'  nation 
Might  free  hhn  from  the  obUgatioti.    Hddibeas. 

When  used  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  mind, 
awkward  expresses  less  than  froward,  and  froward 
less  than  perverse.  Awkwardness  is  for  the  most  part 
an  habitual  frailty  of  temper;  it  includes  certain 
weaknesses  and  particularities,  pertinaciously  adhered 
to.  Sometimes  it  is  a  temporary  feeling  that  is  taken 
up  on  a  particular  occasion ; 

A  kind  and  constant  friend 
To  all  that  regulariy  offend. 
But  was  implacable  and  awkward. 
To  all  that  mterlopp'd  and  hawker'd.    HaDiBKAs. 

.  Crossness  is  a  pardal  irritation  resulting  from  the  state 
of  the  humors,  physical  and  mental.  Frowardness 
and  perversity  ue  in  the  will :  a  froward  temper  is 
capricious ;  it  wills  or  wills  not  to  please  itself  without 
regard  to  others ;  '  To  fret  and  repine  at  every  disap- 
pomtment  of  our  wishes  is  to  discover  the  temper  of 
froward  duldren.'  Blaik.  Perversity  lies  deeper; 
taking  root  in  the  heart,  it  assumes  the  8h8j>e  of  ma- 
E^nity :  a  perverse  temper  is  really  wicked ;  it  likes  or 
'  dislikes  by  the  rule  of  contradiction  to  another^s  will ; 
*  Interference  of  interest,  or  perversity  of  disposition, 
may  occasionally  lead  individuals  to  oppose,  even  to 
hate,  the  upright  and  the  good.'  Blaib.  Untoward- 
ness  lies  in  the  principles ;  it  runs  counter  to  the  wishes 
and  counsels  of  another ;  '  Christ  had  to  deal  with  a 
most  untoward  and  stubborn  generation.''  Blair. 

An  awkward  temper  is  connected  with  self-suffi- 
ciency ;  it  shelters  itself  imder  the  sanction  of  what  is 
i^iparently  reasonable;  it  requires  management  and 
indulgence  in  dealing  with  it.  Crossness  &nd  froward- 
ness are  peculiar  to  children;  indiscriminate  indul- 
Snce  of  die  risiiu;  will  engenders  those  diseases  of 
e  mind,  which  if  fostered  too  long  in  the  breast  be- 
come incorri^ble  by  any  thing  but  a  powerful  sense  of 
ie]i^6n.  PerversUy  is,  however,  but  too  commonly 
the  lesiilt  of  a  vicious  habit,  which  embitters  the  hap- 
piness of  all  who-  have  the  misfortune  of  coining  in 
cd^ion  with  it  Untowardness  is  also  another  nruit 
of  these  evil  tempers.  A  froward  child  becomes,  an 
untoward  youth,  who:  turns  a  deaf  ear  to.  all  the  ad- 
-jiMMiitiiMU,  of  an  afflicted  parent. 


fretful,  from  the  iratd^et,  sonifies  full  ot  fretting; 
fret,  which  is  in  Saxo»  freotan,  comes  from  the  Latin 
fricatus,  partid^e  c^frieo  to  wear  away  with  rub- 
oing ;  petulant,  in  Latin  petitions,  from  peto  to  seek, 
agnifies  seeking  or  catching  up. 

All  these  terms  indicate  an  unamiable  working  and 
expression  of  temper.  Captious  marks  a  readiness  to 
be  offended :  cross  indicates  a  readiness  to  offend : 
peevish  expresses  a  strong  degree  of  crossness :  fret- 
ful a  complaining  iinpatience:  petulant  a  quick  or 
sudden  impatience.  Captionsness  is  the  consequence 
of  misplaced  pride ;  crossness  of  ill-humor ;  peevish- 
ness and  fretfulness  of  a  painful  irritability ;  petu- 
lance is  either  the  result  of^  a  naturally  hasty  temper 
or  of  a  sudden  irritability ;  adults  are  most  prone  to  be 
captious;  they  have  frequently  a  self-importance 
which  is  in  perpetual  danger  of  being  offended ;  '  Cap- 
tiousness  and  jealousy  are  easily  offended ;  and  to  him 
who  studiously  looks  for  an  affitmt,  every  mode  of 
behaviour  will  supply  it.'  Johnson.  An  undisciplined 
temper,  whether  m  young  or  old,  will  manifest  itself 
on  certain  occasions  by  cro««  looks  and  words  towards 
those  with  whom  they  come  in  connexion.  Spoiled 
children  are  most  apt  to  be  peevish  ;  they  are  seldom 
thwarted  in  any  of;  their  unreasonable  desires,  without 
venting  their  ul-humor  by  an  irritating  and  offending 
action; 

I  was  so  good-humour'd,  so  cheerful  and  gay. 
My  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather  all  day. 
But  now  I  so  eroa  and  so  peevuh  am  grown. 
So  strangely  uneasy  as  never  was  known.    Byrok. 

Peevish  displeasure,  and  suspicions  of  mankind,  are 
apt  to  persecute  those  who  withdraw  themselves  alto- 
gether from  the  haimts  of  men.'  Blaik.  Sickly  chil- 
dren are  most  liable  to  fretfulness ;  their  unpleasant 
feelings  vent  themselves  in  a  mixture  of  crying,  com- 
plaints, and  crossness;  'By  indulging  this  fretful 
temper,  you  both  aggravate  the  uneasiness  of  age,  and 
you  alienate  those  on  whose  affections  much  of  your 
comfort  depends.'  Blaib.  The  young  and  ignorant 
are  most  apt  to  be  petulant  when  contradicted ;  '  It 
was  excellently  said  of  that  philosopher,  that  there 
was  a  waH  or  parapet  <^  teeth  set  in  our  mouth,  to  re- 
strain die  petulancy  of  our  words.'  B.  Jonson. 


CAPTIOUS^  CROSS,  PEEVISH,  PETULANT, 
FRETFUL. 

Captious,  in  Latin  captiosus,  from  capio,  signifies 
taking  or  treating  in  an  offensive  manner ;  cross,  after 
4he  noun  cross,  mariu  the  temper  which  resembles  a 
cross ;  peevish,  probably  changed  from  beeish,  signi- 
.fiea  rasily  provoked,  and  ready  to  sting  like  a  hee ; 


BENT,  CURVED,  CROOKED,  AWRY. 

Bent,  from  bend,  in  Saxon  bendim,  is  a  variation 
<^  wind,  in  the  sea  phraseology  wend,  in  German 
winden,  &c.  from  the  Hebrew  i«f  to  wind  or  turn ; 
curved  is  in  Latin  curvus,  and  in  Greek  xupros ; 
crooked,  «.  Awkward;  awry  is  a  variation  of  writheid. 

Bent  is  here  the  generic  term,  all  the  rest  are  but 
modes  of  the  bent 

What  is  bent  is  opposed  to  tiiat  which  is  straight; 
tilings  may-  therefore  be  bent  to  any  degree,  but  when 
cmmBd  they  are  bent  only  to  a  small  d^ree ;  when 
crooked  they  are  bent  to  a  great  degree.    A  itick  is. 
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bent  any  w«y ;  it  is  curved  by  heingbent  one  specific 
way ;  it  is  crooked  by  being  bent  diro^rent  ways. 
Things  may  be  b&rU  by  accident  or  design ; 

And  when  too  cloaely  press'd,  she  quits  the  ground. 
From  her  bent  bow  she  sends  a  backward  wound. 

Petdbn. 

Things  are  curved  by  design,  or  according  to  some 
rule ;  <  Another  thing  observable  in  and  from  the  spots 
is  that  they  describe  various  paths  or  lines  over  the 
sun,  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  curved  towards 
one  pole  of  the  siui.'  Derham.  Things  are  crooked 
by  accident  or  in  violation  of  some  rule ;  '  It  is  the 
ennobling  office  of  the  imderstanding  to  correct  the 
fallacious  and  mistaken  reports  of  the  senses,  and  to 
assure  us  that  the  staff  in  the  water  is  straight,  though 
our  eye  would  tell  us  it  is  crooked.''  Sodth.  A  stick 
is  bent  by  the  force  of  the  hand ;  a  line  is  curved  so 
as  to  make  a  mathematical  figure ;  it  is  crooked  so  as 
to  lose  all  figure. 

Awry  marks  a  q>ecies  of  crookedness,  but  crooked 
is  applied  as  an  epithet,  and  auyry  \&  employed  to  cha- 
racterise the  action ;  hence  we  speak  of  a  crooked 
thing  and  of  sitting  or  standing  awry ; 

Preventing  fate  directs  the  lance  awry. 

Which  glaneing  oofy  nark'd  Achaftc»  thigh.  DanxN. 


BEND,  BENT. 


Both  abstract  nouns  from  the  verb  to  bend :  the  one 
to  express  its  |Nroper,  and  the  other  its  moral  applica- 
tion :  a  stick  has  a  bend ;  the  mind  has  a  bent ; 

His  coward-lips  did  from  their  colour  fly. 

And  that  same  eye  whose  bend  does  awe  the  world. 

Did  lose  its  lustre.    Sbaksfbabi. 

'  The  soul  does  not  always  care  to  be  in  the  same  berd. 
The  Acuities  relieve  one  another  by  turns,  and  receive 
an  additional  pleasure  &om  the  novelty  of  those  ob- 
jects about  which  they  are  conversant.'  Addison. 

A  bend  in  any  thing  that  should  be  straight  is  a 
defect ;  a  bent  oi  the  inclination  that  is  not  sanctioned 
by  religion  is  detrimental  to  a  person's  moral  character 
and  peace  of  mind.  For  a  vicious  berid  in  a  natural 
body  there  are  various  remedies ;  but  nothing  will 
cure  a  corrupt  bent  of  the  will  except  religion. 


TURN,  BENT. 


These  words  are  only  compared  hoe  in  the  figuriu 
tive  application,  as  respects  tne  state  ik  a  person  s  in^ 
cUnation :  die  turn  is  therefore,  as  before,  indefinite 
as  to  the  d^;ree ;  it  is  the  first  rising  inclination :  bent 
is  a  positive^  strong  twm,  a  confimed  inclination ;  a 
child  may  early  discover  a  turn  for  music  or  drawing ; 
but  the  real  bent  of  his  genius  is  not  known  untilne 
has  made  a  proficiency  in  his  education,  and  has  had 
an  opportumty  of  trying  different  things :  it  may  be 
very  well  to  indulge  the  turn  of  mind;  it  is  <tf  great 


importance  to  follow  the  bent  of  the  mind  as  ftr  aa 
respects  arts  and  sciences ;  '  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
a  man  of  Mr.  Rowe's  turn  entertained  me.  Pope. 
<  I  know  the  bent  of  your  present  attention  is  directed 
towards  the  eloquence  of  the  bar.'  Melhoth  (Jitters 
of  Pliny.) 


TO  TURN,  WIND,  WHIRL,  TWIRL, 
WRITHE. 

To  turn  {v.  To  turn)  is,  as  before,  the  generic 
term ;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  turning; 

How  has  this  poison  lost  its  wonted  ways  ? 
It  should  have  burnt  its  passage,  not  have  linger'd 
In  the  blind  labyrinths  and  crAoked  turning* 
Of  human  composition.    Dbvdbn. 

To  wind  is  to  turn  a  thing  round,  or  to  move  in  a  re- 
gular and  circular  maimer ; 

The  tracks  of  Providence  like  rivers  wind, 

Here  run  before  us,  there  retreat  behind.    Higoins. 

To  whirl  is  to  turn  a  thing  round  in  a  violent 
manner; 

Man  is  but  man,  inconstant  stiD,  and  various  ; 
There's  no  to-morrow  in  him  like  to-day  ; 
Perhaps  the  atoms,  whirling  in  his  brain. 
Make  nim  think  honestly  this  present  hour  ; 
The  next,  a  swarm  of  base,  ungrateful  thoughts 
May  mount  aloft.    DarssN. 

To  twirl  is  to  turn  a  thing  roimd  in  any  irregular  and 
unmeaning  way ;  *  I  had  used  my  eye  to  such  a  quick 
succession  of  objects,  that,  in  the  most  precipitate 
twirl,  I  could  catch  a  sentence  out  of  each  author.'' 
Steele.  To  writhe  is  to  turn  round  in  convoliitions 
within  itself.  A  worm  seldom  moves  in  a  straight 
line ;  it  is,  therefore,  always  turning :  and  sometiraea 
it  writhes  in  agony ; 

Dying,  be  bellowed  out  his  dread  remorse. 
And  writh'd  with  seeming  anguish  of  the  soul. 

Shiblby. 


TO  TURN,  BEND,  TWIST,  DISTORT, 
WRING,  WREST,  WRENCH. 

Turn,  in  French  timmer,  comes  from  the  Ciiietk 
ropma  to  turn,  and  T6p»oi  a  turner's  wheel ;  b^nd, 
V.  Bend ;  twist,  in  Saxon  geiwisan,  German  tsiggn 
to  double,  comes  firom  xwey  two ;  distort,  in  Latin 
distortus,  participle  of  distorqueo,  compoimded  of 
dis  and  torqueo,  signifies  to  turn  violently  aside. 

To  turn  signifies  in  general  to  put  a  thong  ovt'  of 
its  place  in  an  uneven  line ; 


Tet  still  they  find  a  future  task  remaini 
To  turn  the  soil,  and  break  the  clods  again. 


Dbtdbn. 


To  bend,  and  the  Kst,  are  species  of  iuTn^:  we 
turn  a  thing  by  moving  it  from  one  p<^t  to  anotlier ; 
thus  we  turn  die  eaxm  over:  to  band  is  smply  t» 
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chftnge  its  direction;  thus  a  sdck  is  bent,  or  a  body 
may  bend  its  Election  to  a  particular  point ; 

Some  to  the  house. 
The  fold  and  di^,  hungry  bend  their  flight. 

Thomson. 

To  twist  is  to  bend  many  times,  to  make  many  turru; 

But  let  not  on  thy  hook  the  tortui'd  worm, 
Convuldre,  twiit  m  agonizmg  folds.    Thomson. 

To  distort  is  to  turn  or  bend  out  of  the  right  course ; 
thus  the  face  is  distorted  in  convulsions,  or  the  looks 
may  be  distorted  from  passion  or  otherwise ; 

We  saw  their  stem,  dittorted  looks  from  far.    Dkyssn. 

To  wring  is  to  ttoist  with  violence ;  thus  linen  which 
has  been  wetted  is  wrung ;  <  Our  bodies  are  unhap- 
pily made  the  weapons  of  sin ;  therefore  we  must,  by 
an  austere  course  of  duty,  first  wring  these  weapons 
out  of  its  hands.''  South.  To  wrest  or  wrench  is 
to  separate  from  a  body  by  means  of  twisting ;  thus 
a  stick  may  be  wrested  out  of  the  hand,  or  a  hinge 
ivrenched  off  the  door ; 

WretHng  the  text  to  the  old  giant's  sense, 
That  heaven  once  more  must  suffer  violence.   ' 

Denham. 
Wretuh  his  sword  firom  him.    SHAcsFSAas. 
She  wreneh'd  the  javlin  with  her  dying  hands. 

DXTSSN. 

The  same  distinction  holds  good  in  the  moral  or 
extended  application :  a  person  is  turned  from  his 
design ;  '  Strong  passion  dwells  on  that  object  which 
has  seized  and  taken  possession  of  the  soul ;  it  is  too 
much  occupied  and  filled  by  it  to  turn  its  view  aside.' 
Blais.  The  will  of  a  person  is  bent,  or  the  thoughts 
are  bent,  towards  an  object ;  •  Men  will  not  feewd  their 
wits  to  examine  whether  things  wherewith  they  have 
been  accustomed  be  good  or  evil.'  Hooker.  The 
meaning  of  words  is  tvnsted,  or  by  a  stronger  expres- 
fflon  diverted,  to  serve  a  purpose ;  '  Something  must 
be  distorted,  beside  the  intent  of  the  divine  inditer.'' 
Peachah.  a  confession  is  wrung,  or  by  a  stronger 
expression  wrested,  from  a  person ;  '  To  wring  tnis 
sentence,  to  wrest  thereby  out  of  men's  hands  the 
knowledge  of  God's  doctnnes,  is  without  all  reason.' 

ASCHAM. 


TO  EXACT,  EXTORT. 

Ewdct,  in  Latin  exacius,  participle  of  ewigo  to 
drive  out,  signifies  the  exercise  of  simple  force ;  but 
extort,  from  eaitortus,  participle  oSextorqueo  to  wring 
out,  marks  the  exercise  of  imusual  force.  In  applica- 
tion, therefore,  the  term  exact  signifies  to  demand  witji 
force ;  it  is  commonly  an  act  of  injustice :  to  extort 
tupiifies  to  get  with  violence,  it  is  an  act  <^  tyranny. 
The  collector  of  the  revenue  exacts  when  he  gets  from 
the  people  more  than  he  is  authorised  to  take :  an  ar- 
bitrary prince  extorts  from  his  conquered  subjects 
whatever  he  can  grasp  at.    In  the  %uiative  sense, 


deference,  obedience,  applause,  and  admiration,  are 
exacted  ,■  '  While  to  the  established  church  is  given 
diat  protection  and  support  which  the  interests  of 
religion  render  proper  and  due,  yet  no  ri^d  conformity 
is  exacted.''  Blaik.  A  confession,  an  acknowledge- 
ment, a  discovery,  and  the  like,  are  extorted ;  '  If  I 
err  in  believing  that  the  souls  of  men  are  immortal, 
not  while  I  live  would  I  wish  to  have  this  delightfrd 
error  extorted  from  me.'  Steele. 


TO  CHARM,  ENCHANT,  FASCINATE, 
ENRAPTURE,  CAPTIVATE. 

Charm  has  the  same  signification  as  explained  under 
the  head  of  Attractions ;  enchant  is  compoimded  of  en 
and  chant,  signifying  to  act  upon  as  by  the  power  of 
chanting  or  music ;  fascinate,  in  Latin  fascino,  Greek 
ficiaiudvco,  signified  oi^nnally  among  the  ancients  a  spe- 
cies of  witchcraft,  pemrmed  by  the  eyes  or  the  tongue; 
enrapture,  compounded  of  en  and  rapture,  sigmfies 
to  put  into  a  rapture :  and  rapture,  from  the  Latin 
rapio  to  seize  or  carry  away,  signifies  the  state  of  being 
carried  away ;  whence  to  enrapture  signifies  to  put 
into  that  state ;  captivate,  in  Latin  capticatus,  parti- 
ciple of  captivo,  from  capio  to  take,  signifies  to  take, 
as  it  wore,  prisoner. 

The  idea  of  an  irresistible  influence  is  common  to 
'  these  terms ;  charm  expresses  a  less  powerful  effect 
than  enchant ,-  a  charm  is  simply  a  magical  verse  used 
by  magicians  and  sorcerers :  incantation  or  enchant- 
ment 18  the  use  not  only  of  verses  but  of  any  myste- 
rious ceremonies,  to  produce  a  given  efiect. 

To  charm  and  enchant  in  this  sense  denote  an 
operation  by  means  of  words  or  motions ;  to  fascinate 
denotes  an  operation  by  means  of  the  eyes  or  tongue : 
a  person  is  charmed  and  enchanted  volimtarily ;  he  is 
fascinated  involuntarily  :  the  superstitious  have  always 
had  recourse  to  charms  or  enchantments,  for  the  pur- 

S»se  of  allaying  the  passions  of  love  or  hatred ;  the 
reeks  beheved  that  the  malignant  influence  passed 
hy  fascination  from  the  eyes  or  tongues  of  envioya 
persons,  which  infected  the  ambient  air,  and  thrgagh 
that  medium  penetrated  and  corrupted  the  bodies  of 
animals  and  other  things. 

Charms  uid  enchantments  are  performed  by  per- 
sons ;  fascinations  are  performed  by  animals :  ^e 
former  have  always  some  supposed  good  in  view ;  the 
latter  have  always  a  mischievous  tendency :  there  are 
persons  who  pretend  to  charm  away  the  tooth-ache,  or 
other  pains  of  the  body :  some  seipents  are  ^d  to 
have  a  fascinating  power  in  their  eyes,  by  which 
they  can  kill  the  animals  on  whom  they  have  fixed 
them. 

When  these  terms  are  taken  in  the  improper  sense, 
charm,  enchant,  and  fascintite,  are  employed  to  de- 
scribe moral  as  well  as  natural  operations :  enrapture 
and  captiottte  describe  efiects  on  the  mind  only :  to 
charm,  enchant,  fascinate,  and  enrapture,  designate 
the  effects  produced  by  physical  and  moral  objects ; 
captivate  des^nates  those  produced  by  ■pkjacal  Qpjecta 
3  B 
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only:  vemarbe  eharmtd,  or  enehamtid,.fK«nnm. 
tared,  with  wnat  ire  a^t,  bear,  aald-le«m ;  'we^aHi^  be 
faadntOedi  witk  wltat  ve  see  or  le»ni;  ve  are  tt9»- 
Moofed  only  with  what  we  see :  a  fine  yoke,  a  fine 
prospect,  or  a  fine  sentiment,  chamu,  enefumtit^  er 
enraptures ;  a  fine  person  faacmatea,  or  thee  conres- 
ution  of  apenon  is  fcucincMng;  beauty,  with  nil  its 
accompaniments,  captivates.  When  appMed  to  the 
same  objects,  charm,  eadumt,  md  enrapture,  rise  in 
sense :  what  charms  produces  sweet  but  not  tu- 
multuous emotions ;  in  this  sense  music  in  general 
charms  a  musical  ear ; 

80  fair  a  landscape  charm' d  the  wond'ring  knight 

Gilbert  Wbst. 

What  enchants  rouses  the  feelings  to  a  high  ptoh  of 
tumvdtaous  delight ;  in  this  manner  the  muneian  is 
enekSktUed  with  the  finest  compositions  of  Hmdel 
when  performed  by  the  best  masters ;  or  a  lover  <^the 
country  is  enchanted  with  Swiss  scenery ; 

Trust  not  too  much  to  that  enchanting  face : 
Beauty's  a  charm,  but  soon  the  charm  will  pass. 

Dbtdbv. 

To  enrajfture  is  to  absorb  all  the  a/lfections  of  the 
soul ;  it  IS  of  too  violent  a  nature  to  be  either  lasting 
or  frequent :  it  is  a  term  applicable  only  to  persons  <^ 
an  eiUhusiastic  character,  or  to  particularly  powerful 
excitements ; 

He  play'd  so  sweetly,  and  so  sweetly  sung. 
That  on  each  note  th'  enraftur'd  audience  hung. 

S»  Wm.  Jo«b». 

What.cAamw,  enchants,  and  enraptures,  only 
aifords  pleasure  for  the  time ;  what  fascinates  and 
captivates  rivets  the  mind  to  the  object :  the  former 
three  convey  the  idea  of  a  voluntary  movement  of  the 
mind,  as  in  the  proper  sense ;  die  two  latter  imply  a 
species  of  forcible  action  on  the  mind,  which  deprives 
'ajperson  of  his  free  aroncy;  the  passions,  as  well  as 
the  affections,  are  called  mto  play  whilst  the  undo'- 
standing  is  passive,  which,  with  regard  to  fascinate^ 
may  be  to  the  .mjury  of  the  subject:  a  loose  woman 
may  have  ir  in  her  power  to  fascinate,  and  a  modest 
woman  to  captivate ;  '  One  would  thinly  there  was 
some  l^d  of  fcunruttion  in  llie  eyes  of  a  large  circle 
of  people  when  dafldng  altogether  upon  one  person.' 

AOBISOK. 

Hier  {btm  the  vsMnt't.  robe  cmceal'd. 
With  studied  blaitdis^aents  she  hom'4t 
And  drew  the  captivfftffl  crowds    Mooap.. 


TO  ENSLAVE,  CAPTIVATE. 
To  e«Mlat>*^l8j«i  bang  into  a  state  cfajw^fy;  t» 

Tfawe  it  M  «npcb  difiweoce  betveeQKiKaet|aRna  m 
iietweeB^tMHjry  and  t^f^vrii^.:  h»i«hi»-  ir  m  skme  is 
fatt(Hred,lNii4»^boi]^«iWljtH(ulr;  feeijvki  k-v  i^ajMie  i« 
tmif  txfiattm»A4it9h»k«iif:i.  kflMr  ter>ei*iMM  is 


alway*  taken  In  tbe  bai  mateir-eapihktfiaeetift  in 
the  good  sense:  anafaM  'i8.ea|tloy*d  lAettUy  lar  ifpk. 
ratively ;  captivate  onfy  figuratively :  we  may  be  en- 
slaved by  parsons,  01  hy  oux  gEossrpa«ion8 ;  '  The 
will,  was-  then  (before  the  fall)  subordinate  but  not 
enslaved  to  the  understanding.'  SonTO.  We  are.  cap. 
tivated  by  the  charms  or  beauty  of  an  object ;  '  Men 
should  beware  of  h«am§  /cmptitaitd  by  a  kind  of 
savage  phikfiophy,  womeH  bjAa-thev^Mess  gaDantry.'' 
Addison.  

ECSTASY,  RAPTURE,  TRANSPORT. 

There  is  a  strong.  resenJalapce- in  the  imwniwg  and 
application  of  these  words.  They  aU  express  an  ex^ 
traordinary  elevation  of  the  spirits,  or  an  excesave 
tension  of  the  mind ;  ecstasy  marks  a  passive  state, 
from  the  Greek  aireuris  and  Hlmtiu  to  stand,  or  be  out 
of  oneself,  out  of  one's  mind.  Rapture,  from  the 
Latin  rapio  to  seize  or  carry  away ;  and  transpwt, 
from  trans  and  jiorto  to  carry  beyond  oneself,  rather 
designate  an  actrve  state,  a  violent  impulse  with  which 
the  mind  hurries  itself  forward.  Ecstasy  and  rapture 
are  always  plaa«uiaU«».  or;  ariw-  friom  pleasurable 
causes  :  transpsrt  reepsots  either  pleasurable  or  pain- 
ful filings  :  joy  occasions  ecstasies  or  raptures :  joy 
and  anger  have  dieir  tranaptrts. 

An  ecstasy  benumbs^  {fKailtiM^;  it  will  taiee  away 
the  power  of  speech  and  often  of  thought :  it  is  com- 
monly occasioned  by  sudden  and  imexpected  events : 
rapture,  on  the  other  hand,  often  invigorates  the 
powers,  and  calls  them  into  action ;  it  frequently  arises 
from  deep  thought :  the  former  is  common  to  all  per- 
sons of  ardent  feelings,  but  more  partioilarly  to 
children,  ignorant  people,  or  to  such  as  have  not  theu^ 
feelings  under  control ; 

What  followed  was  all  ecita^  and  trance : 
Immortal  pleasures  round  my  swimming   eyes   did 
dance.    DaTDEN. 

Rapture,  on  the  contrary,  is  applicable  to  persons 
of  superior  minds,  and  to  circumstances  of  peculiar 
importance ; 

By  swift .degreeaAiB  lose  of  nature  works. 
And  w^rms  th«  boMOi,  till  at  last  subUm'd 
To  rapture  and  enthusiastic  beatj 
We  fed  the  present  Deity.    Thomson. 

Tranmorts  are  but  svdden  brants  of  passion,  which 
generuly  lead  to  intemperate  actions,  and  are  seldom 
indulged  even  on  joyou»o«easiens  ^cept  by  the  vola- 
tile and  passionate.:  a  rqirieve  frt>m  the  sentence  of 
death  will  produce  an  ecstasy  6{  delight,  in  the  par- 
doned criminal;  Religious  c6nWipIaiQ0B  is  calculated 
to  produce  holy  raptures  in  a  mind  strongly  imbued 
with  pious  zeal :  in  tnctisrhrts  of  rage  men  have  com- 
mitted enomfities  wWchmve  cost 'them' bitter  tears  of 
tepentance  ever  after)  'TPhi  word . /ranjtpor^  is  how- 
ever  used  in  tRe  Tiighef  style  in  a' good  sense ; 

.  Q  „  W&eiMdl.fivnMroie«,-P:|iV:G«dl 
,"  Mytti»pg4ouJjSurveys» 
■    Tramportefwii^  the  vieyr,  I'm  lost 
In  wonder,' love,  a^'pnilte. -ADSisoir. 
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TO  ATTftACT,  ALLURE,  INVITE, 
ENGAGE. 

Attract,  in  Latin  cUtractum,  participle  of  attraho, 
compounded  o{  at  oi  ad  and  traho,  signifies  to  draw 
towards ;  allure,  v.  To  allure ;  invite,  in  French 
inviter,  Latin  invito,  compovinded  of  in  privative  and 
■oUo  to  avoid,  signifies  the  contrary  of  avoiding,  that 
is,  to  seek  or  ask ;  engage,  compounded  of  en  or  in 
and  the  French  gage  a  ^edge,  signifies  to  bind  as  by 
a  pledge. 

That  is  attractive  which  draws  the  thoughts  towards 
itself;  that  is  allunng  which  awakens  desire ;  that  is 
invitimg  which  offers  persuasion;  that  is  engaging 
which  takes  possession  of  the  mind.  The  attention  is 
attracted ;  tne  senses  are  allured ;  the  understanding 
is  invited ;  the  whole  mind  is  engaged.  A  particular 
sound  attracts  the  ear ;  the  prospect  of  gratification 
aUurea;  we  are  invited  by  advant^es  which  offer; 
we  are  engaged  by  those  which  alrea^  accrue. 

The  person  of  a  female  is  attractive;  female  beauty 
involuntarily  draws  all  eyes  towards  itself;  it  awakens 
admiration ;  '  At  this  time  of  universal  migration, 
when  almost  every  one  considerable  enough  to  attract 
r^ard  has  retired,  into  the  country,  I  have  often  been 
tempted  to  inquire  what  happiness  is  to  be  gained  by 
this  stated  secession.'  Johkson.  The  pleasiures  of  so- 
ciety are  ailuring ;  they  create  in  tne  receiver  an 
eager  desire  for  still  farther  enjoyment;  but  when  too 
eagerly  pursued  they  vanish  in  the  pursuit,  and  leave 
the  mmd  a  prey  to  listless  uneasiness :  the  weather  is 
inviting ;  it  seems  to  persuade  the  reluctant  to  par- 
take of  its  refreshments ;  '  Seneca  has  attempted  not 
only  to  pacify  us  in  misfortune,  but  almost  to  allure 
us  to  it  by  representing  it  as  necessary  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  mind.  He  invites  his  pupil  to  calamity  as  the 
Syrens  allured  the  passengers  to  their  coasts,  by  pro- 
mising that  he  shall  return  with  increase  of  knowle(%e.' 
Johnson.  The  manners  of  a  person  are  engaging ; 
they  not  only  occupy  the  attention,  but  they  lay  hold 
of  the  affections ;  '  The  present,  whatever  it  be,  sel- 
dom engages  our  attention  so  much  as  what  is  to 
come.^  Blaib. 


ATTRACTIONS,  ALLUREMENTS, 
CHARMS. 

Attraction  signifies  the  thing  that  attracts  (v.  To 
attract)  ,-  allurement  signifies  the  thing  that  allures 
{v.  To  allure)  ;  charm,  from  the  Latin  carmen  a 
verse,  signifies  whatever  acts  by  an  irresistible  influ- 
ence, like  poetry. 

*  Besides  the  sjmonymous  signification  which  dis- 
tinguishes these  words,  they  are  remarkable  for  the 
common  property  of  being  used  only  in  the  plural 
when  denoting  the  thing  that  attracts,  allures,  and 
okorBM.  When  applied  to  female  endowments,  or  the 
influence  of  person  on  the  heart :  it  seems  that  in , 


^ttrtuOitm*  theteis  something  natnnd ;  in  aiiurmient* 
something  art^cial :  in  cbanna  soiMtliing  monl  and 
intellectual. 

Attractions  lead  or  draw ;  allurements  win  or  en« 
tice ;  charms  seduce  or  c^tivate.  The  human  heart 
is  always  exposed  to  the  power  cf  female  tUtraetions; 
it  is  guarded  with  difficulty- i^ainst  the  allurements  of 
a  coquette;  it  is  incapable  of  resisting  the  united 
charms  of  body  and  mind. 

Females  are  indebted  for  their  attractions  and 
charms  to  a  happy  conformation  of  featuxes  and  figure, 
but  they  sometmies  borrow  their  aliurements  from 
their  toilet.     AttractUmt  comdst  of  those  ordinary 

Eaces  which  nature  bestows  on  women  with  more  or 
IS  liberality ;  they  are  the  common  property  of  the 
sex;  '  This  cestus  was  a  fine  party-eoloured  girdle, 
which,  as  Homer  tells  us,  had  all  the  attractions  of  the 
sex  wrought  into  it.'  Addison.  Allurements  consist  of 
those  cultivated  oraoes  fcrmed  by  the  aid  of  a  faithful 
looking-glass  and  the  skilful  hand  of  sue -anxious  to 
please ;  <  How  justly  do  I  fall  a  sacrifice  to  sloth  and 
luxury  in  the  place  where  I  first  yielded  io  those 
allurements  which  seduced  me  to  deviate  from  tem- 
perance and  innocence.''  Johnson.  Charms  consist  of 
those  singolar  graces  of  nature  which  are  granted  as  It 
rare  and  precious  gift ;  they  are  the  peculiar  property 
of  the  individual  possessor ;  <  Juno  made  a  visit  to 
Venus,  -the  deity  who  presides. over  love^  and  begoed 
of  her  as  a  particular  lavour,  that  she  would  lendner 
for  a  while  those  charms  with  which  she  subdued  the 
hearts  of  gods  and  men.'  Addison. 

Defects  imexpectedly  discovered  tend  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  attractions ;  allurements  vanish  when  die 
artifice  is  discovered ;  charms  lose  their  effect  when 
time  or  habit  have  rendered  them  too  familiar,  so  tran- 
sito^  is  the  influence  of  mere  person.  Attractions 
assail  the  heart  and  awaken  the  tender  passion ;  athire- 
ments  serve  to  complete  the  conquest,  which  wiU  how- 
ever  be  but  of  short  duration  if  there  be  not  more  solid 
though  less  brilliant  charms  to  substitute  affection  in 
the  place  of  passion. 

When  applied  as  these  terms  may  be  to  other 
objects  beside  the  personal  endowments  of  the  female 
sex,  attractions  and  charms  express  whatever  is  very 
amiable  in  themselves ;  allurements  on  the  contrary 
whatever  is  hateful  and  congenial  to  the  baser  pro- 
pensities of  human  nature.  A  courtesan  who  was 
never  possessed  of  charms,  and  has  lost  all  personal. 
attractions,  may  by  the  allurements  of  dress  and 
manners,  aided  oy  a  thousand  meretricious  arts,  still 
retain  tiie  wretched  power  of  doing  incalculable 
mischief. 

An  attraction  simnffs  from  something  remarkable 
and  striking ;  it  lies  in  ue  exterior  aspect,  and  awakens 
an  interest  towards  itself:  a  charm  stcte  by  a  secret, 
all-powerful,  and  irresistible  impulse  on  the  soul ;  it 
s^mgs  from  an  accordance  of  the  obi«ct  with  the 
affections  of  the  heart;  it  tak«holdor  dieinuginft- 
tion,  and  awakens  an  enthusiasm  pecoliax  to  itself:  an 


*  Vide  Abb^  Girard  and  Roubaud :  "  Attraits,  i^as,  elMimes;" 
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allurement  acts  on  the  senses  i  it  flatten  the  passions  i 
it  eiulares  the  imagination.  A  musical  society  has 
attractions  for  one  who  is  musically  inclined;  for 
music  has  charms  to  soothe  the  troubled  soul :  fashion- 
able society  has  too  many  aUurements  for  youth, 
which  are  not  easily  withstood. 

The  music,  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  or  the 
crowds  of  hearers,  are  attractions  for  the  occasional 
attendants  at  a  place  of  worship :  the  society  of  culti- 
vated persons,  whose  character  and  manners  have 
been  attempered  by  the  benign  influence  of  Christ- 
ianity, possess  peculiar  charms  for  those  who  have  a 
congeniality  of  diroosition ;  the  present  lax  and  un- 
disciplined age  is  however  but  ill-fitted  for  die  forma- 
tion of  such  society,  or  the  susceptibility  of  such 
charms :  people  are  now  more  prone  to  yield  to  the 
allurements  of  pleasure  and  licentious  gratification  in 
their  social  intercourse.  A  military  life  has  powerful 
attractions  for  adventurous  minds;  glory  has  irre- 
sistible charms  for  the  ambitious :  the  allurements  of 
wealth  predominate  in  the  minds  of  the  great  bulk  of 
mankind. 


TO  ALLURE,  TEMPT,  SEDUCE,  ENTICE, 
DECOY. 

Allure  is  compounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  al 
or  ad  and  lure,  m  French  leurre,  in  Grerman  luder, 
a  lure  or  bait,  signifying  to  hold  •  bait  in  (nrder 
to  catch  animals,  and  figuratively  to  present  some- 
thing' to  please  the  senses,  or  the  understanding; 
tempt,  in  French  tenter,  Latin  tento  to  try,  comes 
from  tentus,  participle  of  tendo  to  stretch,  signi- 
fying by  efforts  to  impel  to  action ;  seduce,  in 
French  seduire,  Latin  seduco,  is  compounded  of  se 
apart,  and  du<^  to  lead,  signifying  to  lead  any  one 
aside;  entice  is  probably,  per  metathesin,  changed 
from  incite  ;  decoy  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  de  and 
coy,  in  Dutch  Imu,  German,  &c.  km,  a  cage  or  en- 
closed place  for  birds,  signifying  to  draw  mto  any 
place  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  into  one  s 
power. 

We  are  allured  by  the  appearances  of  things ;  we 
are  tempted  by  the  words  m  persons  as  well  as  the 
appearances  of  things ;  we  are  enticed  by  persuasions : 
we  ai%  seduced  or  decoyed  by  the  influence  and  false 
arts  of  others. 

To  allure  and  tempt  are  used  either  in  a  good  or 
bad  sense;  entice  sometimes  in  an  indifferent,  but 
mostiy  in  a  bad  sense ;  seduce  and  decoy  are  always 
in  a  bad  sense.  The  weather  may  allure  us  out  of 
doors :  the  love  of  pleasures  may  allure  us  into  in- 
dulgendes  that  afterwards  cause  repentance ;  '  June 
26, 1284,  the  rats  and  mice  by  which  Hamelen  was 
infested  were  allured,  it  is  said,  by  a  piper  to  a  con- 
tiguous river,  in  which  they  were  all  drowned.^  Ad- 
dison. We  are  sometimes  tempted  upon  very  fair 
OTOundsto  undertake  what  turns  out  unfortunately  in 
the  end :  our  passions  are  our  bitterest  enemies ;  the 
devil  uses  them  as  instruments  to  ten^  us  to  sin ; 


<  In  our  time  the  poor  are  strongly  tempted  to  usume 
the  appearance  of  wealth.''  Johnson.  When  the 
wicked  entice  us  to  do  evil,  we  should  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  their  flattering  representations:  those  who  know 
what  is  right,  and  are  determined  to  practise  it,  will 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  enticed  mto  any  irregu- 
larities; '  There  was  a  particular  grove  which  was 
called  "  the  labyrinth  of  coquettes,"  where  many  were 
enticed  to  the  chace,  but  few  returned  with  purchase.'' 
Addison.  Young  men  are  frequently  seduced  by  the 
company  they  keep ;  '  There  is  no  kind  of  idleness  by 
which  we  are  so  easily  seduced,  as  that  which  dignifies 
itself  by  the  appearance  of  business.''  Johnson.  Chil- 
dren are  decoyed  away  by  the  evil-minded,  who  wish 
to  get  them  into  their  possession ;  '  I  have  heard  of 
baroarians  who,  when  tempests  drive  ships  upon  their 
coast,  decoy  them  to  the  rocks  that  they  may  plunder 
their  lading.^  Johnson. 

The  country  has  its  allurements  for  the  contem- 
plative mind :  the  metropolis  is  full  of  temptations. 
Those  who  have  any  evil  project  to  execute  will  omit 
no  enticement  in  order  to  seduce  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced from  their  duty.  The  practice  of  decoying 
children  or  ignorant  people  into  places  of  confinement 
was  formerly  more  frequent  than  at  present. 

Allure  does  not  Lmply  such  a  powerful  influence  as 
tempt :  what  allures  draws  by  gentle  means ;  it  lies  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing  that  anects :  what  tempts  acts 
by  direct  and  continued  efforts ;  it  jnresents  motives  to 
the  mind  in  order  to  produce  decimon ;  it  tries  the 
power  of  resistance.  Entice  supposes  such  a  decisive 
influence  on  the  mind,  as  produces  a  determination  to 
act ;  in  which  respect  it  mffers  firom  the  two  former 
terms.  Allure  and  tempt  produce  actions  on  the 
mind,  not  necessarily  followed  by  any  result ;  for  we 
may  be  allured  or  tempted  to  do  a  thing,  without 
necessarily  doii^  the  thing ;  but  we  cannot  be  enticed 
unless  we  are  led  to  take  some  step.  Seduce,  and 
decoy,  have  reference  to  the  outward  action,  as  well  as 
the  mward  movements  of  the  mind  which  ^e  rise  to 
them :  they  indicate  a  drawing  aside  of  the  person  as 
well  as  the  mind ;  it  is  a  misleading  by  false  repre- 
sentation. Prospects  are  alluring,  oflers  are  tempting, 
words  are  enticing,  charms  are  s&iucHve. 


TRY,  TEMPT. 

To  try  (v.  To  attempt)  is  to  call  forth  one^s  ordi- 
nary powers ;  to  tempt  is  a  particular  species  of  trial : 
we  try  either  ourselves  or  others ;  we  tempt  others  : 
to  try  is  for  the  most  part  an  indi^rent  action,  a 
person  may  be  tried  in  oraer  to  ascertain  his  principles 
or  his  strength ; 

League  all  your  forces  then,  ye  pow'rs  above. 
Join  all,  and  try  the  omnipotence  of  Jove.    Por>. 

To  tempt  is  for  the  most  part  taken  in  a  bad  sense, 
,men  are  tempted  to  depart  from  their  duty ; 

Still  the  old  sting  remain'd,  and  men  began 

To  ten^  the  serpent,  as  he  tempted  man.    Dshkak. 
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It  is  necessary  to  ^  the  fideli^  of  a  serrant  before 
you  place  coimdence  in  him ;  it  is  wicked  to  tempt  any 
one  to  do  that  vhich  we  shovdd  think  wrong  to  do 
ourselres:  our  strength  is  tried  by  Ar^uent  experi- 
ments ;  we  are  tempted,  by  the  weakness  of  our  prin- 
dples,  to  ^ve  way  to  the  violence  of  our  passions. 


EXPERIENCE,  EXPERIMENT,  TRIAL, 
PROOF,  TEST. 

Eaperience,  eaiperiment,  from  the  Latin  ewperior, 
compotinded  of  e  ot  eai  and  perio  or  pario  to  bring 
forth,  fflgnifies  die  thing  brought  to  light,  or  the 
•ct  of  bringing  to  Ikht;  trkU  signifies  the  act  <^ 
trying,  from  try,  in  Latin  tento,  Hebrew  in,  to  ex- 
plore, examine,  search ;  proof  signifies  either  the  act 
of  proving,  from  the  Latin  pr^  to  make  good,  or 
the  thing  made  good,  proved  to  be  good ;  test,  from 
the  Latm  testis  a  witness,  is  that  whicn  serves  to  attest 
or  prove  the  reality  of  a  thing. 

By  all  the  actions  implied  in  these  terms,  we  en- 
deavour to  arrive  at  a  certainty  respecting  some 
unknown  particular :  the  ewperience  is  that  which  has 
been  tziea ;  the  experiment  is  die  thing  to  be  tried : 
the  eaiperienee  is  certtun,  as  it  is  a  deducrion  from  the 
past  for  the  service  of  the  present;  the  experiment  is 
uncertain,  and  serves  a  future  purpose :  experience  is 
an  unening  guide,  which  no  man  can  desert  without 
fikUing  into  error;  experiments  may  fail,  or  be  super- 
Mded  by  others  more  perfect 

Experience  serves  to  lead  us  to  moral  truth,  the  ex- 
periment aids  us  in  ascertaining  speculative  truth ;  we 
profit  by  experience  to  rectify  practice ;  ♦  A  man  may, 
by«spenence,  be  persuaded  that  his  will  is  free;  that 
he  can  do  this,  or  not  do  it.'  Tillotson.  We  nu^e 
■exparifnents  in  theoretical  inquiries ;  '  Any  one  may 
euily  make  this  experiment,  and  even  plainly  see 
that  there  is  no  bud  in  the  com  which  ants  lay  up.' 
AnnisoN.  He,  therefore,  who  makes  experiments  in 
matters  of  experience  rejects  a  steady  and  ddinite 
mode  of  coining  at  the  truth  for  one  that  is  variable 
and  uncertain,  and  that  too  in  matters  of  the  first 
moment:  the  consequences  of  such  a  mistake  are 
obvious,  and  have  been  too  fatally  realized  in  the 
present  age,  in  which  experience  has  been  set  at 
nought  by  every  wild  speculator,  who  has  recom- 
menoed  experiments  to  be  made  with  aJl  the  forms  of 
moral  dut^  and  dvil  society ;  <  It  is  good  also  not  to 
try  expenments  in  states,  except  the  necessity  be 
uwent,  or  the  utility  evident.'  Bacon. 

The  experiment,  trial,  and  proof,  have  equally  the 
character  of  uncertunty ;  but  the  experiment  is  em- 
ployed only  in  matters  of  an  intellectual  nature ;  the 
iriM  is  employed  in  matters  of  a  personal  nature,  on 
physical  as  well  as  mental  objects ;  the  proof  is  em- 
plmred  in  moral  sul^ects :  we  make  an  experiment  in 
oraet  to  know  whether  a  thing  be  true  or  false ;  we 
niake  a  trial  in  order  to  know  whether  it  be  capable  or 
incapable,  convenient  or  inconvenient,  usefril  or  die 


contrarj^ ;  we  put  a  thing  to  the  proof  in  order  to 
determine  whetner  it  be  good  or  bad,  real  or  unreal : 
experiments  tend  to  confirm  our  opinions ;  they  are 
the  handmaids  of  science;  the  pnilosopher  doubts 
every  position  which  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  re- 
peated experiments;  '  That  which  sheweth  them  to 
be  wise,  is  the  gathering  of  principles  out  of  their  own 
particular  experiments ;  and  the  framing  of  our  par- 
ticular experiments,  according  to  the  rule  of  tneir 
principles,  shall  make  us  such  as  they  are.'  Hooker. 
Trials  are  of  absolute  necessity  in  directing  our  con- 
duct, our  taste,  and  our  choice ;  we  judge  of  our 
strength  or  skill  by  trials ;  we  judge  of  the  efibct  of 
colors  by  trials,  and  the  like ; 

But  he  himself  betook  another  way. 
To  make  more  trial  of  his  hardiment. 
And  seek  adventures,  as  he  with  prince  Arthur  went. 

Sfbhsbb. 

The  proof  determines  die  judgement,  as  in  common 
life,  according  to  the  vulgar  proverb,  "  The  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating ;  "  so  in  the  knowledge 
of  men  and  things,  the  proof  of  men's  characters  and 
merits  is  best  made  by  observing  their  conduct ; 

O  goodlv  usage  of  those  ancient  tjrmes  I 
In  which  the  sword  was  servant  unto  right; 
When  not  for  malice  and  contentious  crymes, 
.   But  all  for  pnuse  and  proof  of  manly  miffht. 


The  experiment  is  a  sort  of  trial ;  *  When  we  are 
searching- out  the  nature  or  properties  of  any  being  by 
various  methods  of  trial,  tnis  sort  of  observation  is 
called  experiment.''  Watts.  The  proof  results  from 
the  trial ;  <  My  paper  ^ves  a  timorous  writer  an  op^ 
portunity  of  putting  his  abiHties  to  the  proof  Ad- 
dison. When  the  word  test  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  a 
trial,  as  in  the  phrases  to  stand  the  test,  or  to  make  a 
test,  it  derives  its  meaning  from  the  chemical  process 
of  refining  metals  in  a  test  or  cjjJPcU'  testa  being  in 
Italian  the  name  of  this  vessel.  Toe  teat  is  thernore 
a  positive  and  powerful  trial ; 

All  thy  vexattons: 
Were  but  my  triaU  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangdy  stood  the  t$it..    SBAXspsAaa. 

When  the  test  is  taken  for  the  means  of  trying  or 
proving,  it  bears  a  similar  mgnification ; 

Unerring  nature,  stQl  divinely  bright. 
One  dear  uncfaang'd  and  universal  lights. 
Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  all  impart 
At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  tett  of  every  axU 

Fori. 

Hence  this  word  is  used  in  the  legal  sense  for  the  proof 
which  a  man  is  required  to  give  of  his  religious  creed. 


ATTEMPT,  TRIAL,  ENDEAVOUR, 
ESSAY,,  EFFORT. 

Attempt,  in  French  atterUer,  Latin  atterOo,  from 
mtotad  and  tento,  signifies  to  ^  at  s  thing ;  trial 
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comes  fnm  tiy  (t>.  '£«0m0n«e)  ,■  endeanow,  com* 
pcKmded  of  era  and  the  French  dmoir  to  owe,  signifies 
to  tiy  sccordinff  to  one^s  duty ;  e«««y,  in  Frwch  ewayery 
eomes  probsUy  firom  the  Grerman  erai*chen,  com> 
pouadea  of  er  mad  mtchen  to  seek,  tnitten  in  old 
Qennan  sttaehen,  and  is  doubtless  connected  with 
tehen  to  see  or  look  after,  simplifying  to  aspire  after,  to 
look  up  to ;  e^t,  in  French  efibrt,  from  the  Latin 
f^er^,  present  tense  of  effero,  compoimded  of  e  or  eo; 
and  /era,  sijpufies  a  bringing  out  at  cidling  forth  the 
strength. 

To  attempt  is  to  set  about  a  thinff  with  a  view  of 
affecting  it ;  to  /ry  is  to  set  about  a  uiing  with  a  view ' 
of  seeing  the  result.  An  attempt  respects  the  action 
with  its  object ;  a  trial  is  the  exercise  of  power.  We 
always  act  when  we  attempt ;  we  use  the  senses  and 
the  understanding  when  we  try.  We  attempt  by 
tnflgtg,  but  we  may  try  without  attempting :  when  a 
thief  attempts  to  break  into  a  house  he  first  tries  the 
locks  and  ustenings  to  see  where  he  can  most  easily 
gain  admittance. 

Men  attempt  to  remove  evils;  they  try  experi- 
ments. Attempts  are  perpetually  made  by  quacks, 
whether  in  medicine,  politics,  or  religion,  to  recom- 
mend some  scheme  of  their  own  to  the  notice  of 
the  public ;  which  are  often  nothing  more  than  trials 
of  sidll  to  see  who  can  most  efiectually  impose  on 
the  credulity  of  mankind.  Spirited  people  make  at~ 
tempts i  persevering  people  make  trials;  players 
attempt  to  perform  duferent  parts;  kbA  try  to  gain 
apjdause. 

An  endeavour  is  a  continued  attempt.  Attempts 
may  be  fruitless ;  trials  may  be  vain ;  endeavourst 
though  unavailing,  may  be  well  meant  Many  at- 
tempts are  made  which  exceed  the  abilities  of  the 
attempter ;  trials  are  made  in  matters  of  speculation, 
the  results  of, which  are  uncertain;  endeaeottvs  are 
made  m  the  moral  concerns  of  life.  Peoi^e  attempt 
to  write  books ;  they  try  various  methods ;  and  endea- 
vou/r  to  obtain  a  livelihood. 

An  essay  is  used  altogether  in  a  figurative  sense  for 
an  attempt  or  endeavour ;  it  is  an  intellectual  exertion. 
A  modest  writer  apologises  for  his  feeble  essay  to  con- 
tribute to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge  and  culti- 
vation :  hence  snort  treatises  which  serve  as  attempts 
to  illustrate  any  point  in  morals  are  termed  essays, 
among  which  are  uie  finest  productions  in  our  language 
from  the  pen  of  Addison,  Steele,  and  their  sucoessors. 
An  effbrt  is  to  an  attempt  as  a  means  to  an  end ;  it  is 
the  very  act  of  calling  forth  those  powers  which  are 
employed  in  an  attempt.  In  attempting  to  make  an 
escape,  a  person  is  sometimes  obliged  to  make  desperate 
efforts. 

Attempts  at  initation  expose  the  imitator  to  ridicule 
when  not  executed  with  peculiar  exactness ;  <  A  natural 
and  unconstrained  behaviour  has  something  in  it  so 
agreeable  that  it  is  no  wonder  to  see  people  mdeetvour- 
ing  after  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  very  hard 
to  nit,  when  it  is  not  bom  with  us,  that  people  often 
make  themselves  ridiculous  in  eUtemjaing  it."  Ao- 
oisoN.     Triais  of  str^gth  are  often  fooUMody ;  is 


some  cases  attended  with  mischieviBus  cttMequences  to 
(he  trier; 

To  bring  it  to  the  trial,  will  you  dare 

Our  pipes,  our  skill,  our  voices  to  compare  f   Dbtsxit. 

Honest  endeavours  to  please  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  idle  attempts  to  catch  applause ;  <  Whether  or 
no  (said  Socrates  on  the  day  of  his  execution)  God 
will  approve  of  my  actions  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  am 
sure  0^  that  I  have  at  all  times  made  it  my  endeavour 
to  please  him.''  Addison.  The  first  essays  of  yoiith 
ought  to  meet  with  indulgence,  in  order  to  afibrd  en- 
couragement to  rising  talents ;  *  This  treatise  prides 
itself  m  no  higher  a  tide  thui  that  of  an  essay,  or 
imperfect  attempt  at  a  sulgect.'  Gi^nville.  ,  Great 
attempts,  which  require  extraordinary  efforts  either  of 
body  or  mind,  always  meet  with  an  adequate  share  of 
public  applause ;  '  The  man  of  saeacity  bestirs  him- 
self  to  distress  his  enemy  by  methods  probable  and 
reducible  to  reason :  so  the  same  reason  will  fortify  his 
enemy  to  elude  these  his  regular  efforts:  but  your 
fool  projects  with  such  notable  inconsistency,  that  nq 
course  of  thought  can  evade  his  machinations.'' 
Steele. 


ATTEMPT,  UNDERTAKING, 
ENTERPRISE. 

An  attempt  is  the  thing  attempted  (v.  To/tttempt); 
an  undertaking,  from  undertake,  or  take  in  hand,  is 
the  thing  taken  in  hand;  an  enterprise,  from  the 
French  enterpris,  participle  of  entreprendire  to  undei^ 
take,  has  the  same  original  sense. 

The  idea  of  something  set  about  to  be  completed  <ia 
common  to  all  these  terms.  An  attempt  is  less  cmn- 
plicated  than  an  undertaking ;  and  that  less  arduous 
than  an  enterprise.  Attempts  tax  the  common  exer- 
tions of  power  for  obtaining  an  object :  an  undertaking 
involves  in  it  many  parts  and  partioulars  wfaioh  requiw 
thought  and  judgement :  an  enterprise  has  more  that 
is  hazardous  and  dangerous  in  it;  it  requixes  !«*»• 
lution.  Attempts  are  frequentiy  made  on  the  Uvea 
and  property  of  individuals ;  undertakings  are  formed 
for  private  purposes;  enterprises  are  commenced  for 
some  great  national  object. 

Nothing  can  be  effected  without  making  die  atk 
tempt;  attempts  are  therefore  often  idle  and  unsoe- 
oes^Iid,  when  they  are  made  by  persons  of  litde 
discretion,  who  are  eager  to  do  something .  without 
knowing  how  to  direct  their  powers ; 

Whj  wilt  thou  rush  to  certain  death  and  rage. 

In  rash  atietnpU  beyond  thy  tender  age?    DarnKM. 

Undertakings  are  of  a  more  serious  nature,  and  inv<dTe 
a  man''s  serious  interests ;  if  begun  without  adequate 
means  of  bringing  them  to  a  conclusion,  they  too  fie* 
quendy  bring  rum  by  their  failure  on  those  who  are 
concerned  in  them ;  <  When  I  hear  a  man  complain  of 
his  being  unfortunate  in  all  his  undertaking,  I 
shrewdly  suspect  him  (vt  a  very  weak  man  w  bia 
affairs.''  Addisom.    Enterprises  require  personat  st? 
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jidficeft  rather  tban  those  t^  ipteiest;  be  who  does  not 
egpibinf  great  resolution  and  perseveranoe.  with  con- 
vderaUe  bodily  powers,  will  be  ill-fitted  to  tdce  part 

The  present. age  has  been  firuitful  uk  attempts  to 
haog  pieniatur^  genius  into,  notice :  literuy  ttnder- 
takings  have,  of  late  degenerated  t«o  much  into  mere 
coD^nerci^l  speculations :  a  state  of  war  gives  birth  to 
□aval  and  lulitary  mUerpriae«  >  a  State  of  peace  is 
most  favorable  to  those  of  a  soentific  nature ;  '  There 
wtHild  be,  few  enterprises  of  great  labor  or  hazard 
undertaken,  if  we  had  not  the  power  of  magnifying 
the  advantages  which  we  persuade  ourselves  to  expect 
£nHn  them."  Johksom. 


FOOLHARDY,  ADVENTUROUS,  RASH. 

Foolhardy  signifies  haying  the  hardihood  of  9.  fool ; 
adventurous,  ready  to  venture  i  rash,  in  German. 
rasch,  which  signifies  swift,  comes  from  the.  Arabic 
raaschen  to  gQ  swiftly. 

The  foolhardily  expresses  more  than  the  adventur* 
oits ;  and  the  adventurous  than  the  rash. 

The  foolhardy  man  ventures  in  defiance  of  conse- 
quences :  the  adventurous  man  ventures  from  a  love 
of  the  arduous  and  the  bold ;  the  rash  man  ventures 
for  want  of  thought :  courage  and  boldness  become 
fbolhardihood  when  they  lead  a  person  to  run  a  fruit- 
less risk ;  an  adventurous  spirit  sometimes  leads  a 
man  into  unnecessary  difficulties ;  but  it  is  a  necesisary 
accompaniment  of  greatness. .  There  is  not  so  much 
design,  but  there  is  more  .violence  and  impetuosity  in 
rashness  than  in  foolhardihopd :  the  former  is  the 
consequence  of  an  ardent  temper  which  will  admit  of 
correction  by  the  influence  of  the  judgement ;  but  the 
latter  comprehends  the  perversion  (n  bod^  the  will 
and  the  judgement. 

An  infidel  is /oo/Aarefy,  who  risks  his  futvu%  salva: 
tion  for  the  mere  gratification  of  his  pride ; 

If  any  yet  be  eo  foolhardy, 

T*  expose  themselves  to  vain  jeopardy. 

If .tb«y  cofna  wounded  off  and  lam^ 

(To,  honors  got  by  such  a  maim.    Butlsb. 

Alexander  was  an  adventurous  prince,  who  delighted 
in  enteiprizes  in  proportion  as  they  presented  difficul- 
ties ;  he  was  likewise  a  rash  prince,  as  was  eyince4 
by  his  jumping^  into  the  river  Cydnus  while  he  was 
fcot,  and  lyy  ms  leaping  over  the  wall  of  Oxydrace 
and  exposing  himsof  singly  to  the  attack  of  the 
enemy; 

T'was  an  old  way  of  recreating. 

Which  learned  butchers  caUed  bearbaiting, 

A  b<^  advewtrovt  exercise.    Butleb.^ 

Why  urilt  MwH.  ft«>j.«:e«^»  AeiralB  puotuit. 
And  roMy  catch  at  the  ftrbidd^  ih)|th   Pbi9>. 


TO  ENDEAVOUR,  AIM,  SfTRIVE, 
STRUGGLE. 

To  endeavour  (v.  Attempt)  is  general  in  its  .object; 
aim  {v.  Aim)  is  particular ;  we  endea«ourU>  do  what- 
ever we  set  about ;  we  aim  at  doing:  something  which 
we  have  set  before  ourselves  as  a  desirable  object.  To 
atripe  (v.  Strife)  is  to  endeavour  earnestly ;  to  strugi- 
gie,  wUch  is  a  frequmtative  of  strive,  is  to  strive 
earnestly. 

An  endeavowr  gprilun  from  a  sense  of  du^ ;  we 
endeavour  to  do  that  which  is  right,  and  avoid  that 
which  is  wrong:  aiming  is  the  fruit  of  an  aspiring 
t^nper;  the  object  aimed  at  is  always  something 
superior  either  in  reality  or  imagination,  and  calls  fat 
particular  exertion :  striving  is  the  consequence  of  a» 
ardent  desire;  the  thing  striven  for  is  always  con- 
ceived to  be  of  importance :  struggling  is  the  efiect  <^ 
necessity ;  it  is  proportioned  to  the  difficulAr  «f  at- 
tainment, and  the  resistance  which  is  opposied  to  it ; 
the  thing  struggled  for  Is  indispensaUy  necessary. 

Those  only  who  endeavour  to  discharge  their  duty 
to  God  and  their  fellow  creatures  can  expect  real^ran- 
quilhty  of  mind ;  '  ^Tis  no  uncommon  thing,  jpny  good 
Sancho,  for  one  half  of  \}ne  world  to  use  the  oth  A  half 
like  brutes,  and  then  endeavour  to  make  !em  ao.'' 
Steene.  Whoever  aims  «t  the:afi|i9ureQi^  of  ^preat 
wealth  or  much  power.  9pena  the  d«ipr  fot  mufih  Buaery 
to  himself; 

However  inen  may  aim  at  elevatiop, 

'Tis  properly  a  female  passion.    Shenstone. 

As  our  passions  are  acknowledged  to  be  our  greatest 
enemies  when  they  obtain  the  a^eudaj;icy, .  \re  s)iQwld 
always  strive  to  keep  them  under  our  control ;    -    . 

All  understand'their  g^at  Creator's  irtll. 
Strive  to  be  happy,  and  in  that  fulfil, 
Maqkind  excepted,  lord  of  all  besidf  , 
But  only  slave  to  folly,  vicf!^  ^4  pnde,    Jemvn?. 

There  are  some  men  who  sttUgglet^ooA  life  to  ob- 
tain  a  mere  competence;  and  yet  die  witSout  succeed- 
ing in  their  object ; 

So.  the  boat's  brawny  crew  the  current  st^in. 

And  slow  advancing  ttrugglewith  the  stream.  Dkyden. 

We  ought  to  endeavour  to  correct  faults,  to  aim  at 
attaining  Christian  per&ctioQf  to  strive  to  conquer  bad 
habits :  these  are  me  evaeat  means  of  saving  us  frt>m 
the  necessity  of.  stpH^Ung  ta  repair  an  injiued  repu- 
tation. 


ENDEAVOUR,  EFFORT,  EXERTION. 

The  idea  of  calli^  our  poweis  iii(q.a9t|of|,if  com- 
mon to  th^se  terms :  e»4e<nvpiu/r  ^•Jm^^'ifmk  ^^'^^ 
little  more  than  this  comjnq^  id^,(he;^DLg,a  term  of 
general  import:  e^<,fit»m  the  t.{ftip^,^|^f,  from 
e^,iQ  bring  fof^  i^gnjiying,.^]is,  bruJgink  9}*^°^ 
power.}  aa4  ^ffra^f  ia.I^t^  ^^<h:  ^RgiUv^  ^ 
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putting  forth .  power,  are  particular  modes  of  endea- 
vour ;  the  former  being  a  special  strong  endeavour,  the 
latter  a  continued  strong  endeavour.  The  endeavour  is 
called  forth  by  ordinary  circumstances ;  the  efi^  and 
exertion  by  those  which  are  extraordinary.  The  en- 
deavour flows  out  of  the  condition  of  our  being  and 
constitution;  as  rational  and  responsible  agents  we 
must  make  daily  endeavours  to  nt  ourselves  for  an 
hereafter ;  as  willing  and  necessitous  agents,  we  use 
our  endeavours  to  obtain  such  things  as  are  agreeable 
or  needful  for  us :  when  a  particular  emergency  arises 
we  make  a  great  effbrt ;  and  when  a  serious  object  is 
to  be  obtained  we  make  suitable  exertions. 

The  endeavour  is  indefinite  both  as  to  the  end  and 
the  means :  the  end  may  be  immediate  or  remote ;  the 
means  may  be  either  £rect  or  indirect :  but  in  the 
effbrt  the  end  is  immediate ;  the  means  are  direct  and 
personal :  we  may  either  make  an  endeavour  to  get 
into  a  room,  or  we  may  make  an  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  situation  in  life,  or  act  our  part  well  in  a  particular 
situation ;  '  To  walk  with  circumspection  and  steadi- 
ness in  the  right  path  oi^ht  to  be  the  constant  endea- 
vour of  every  rational  being.^  Johnson.  We  make 
efforts  to  speak,  or  we  make  efforts  to  get  through  a 
crowd,  or  we  make  efflbrts  to  overcome  our  feelings ; 
<  The  influence  of  custom  is  such,  that  to  con<]^uer  it 
wiU  require  the  utmost  efforts  of  fortitude  and  vutue.'* 
Johnson.  The  endeavour  may  call  forth  one  or 
many  powers ;  the  effbrt  calls  forth  but  one  power : 
the  endeavour  to  please  in  society  is  laudable,  if  it 
do  not  lead  to  vicious  compliances ;  it  is  a  laudable 
effort  of  fortitude  to  suppress  our  complaints  in  the 
moment  of  sufiering.  The  exertion  is  as  comprehen- 
sive in  its  meaning  as  the  endeavour,  and  as  positive 
as  the  effbrt  ,■  but  the  endeavour  is  most  commonly, 
and  the  efffiyrt  always,  applied  to  individuals  only ; 
whereas  the  exertion  is  applicable  to  nations  as  well  as 
individuals.  A  tradesman  uses  his  best  endeavours  to 
please  his  customers :  a  combatant  makes  desperate 
efforts  to  overcome  his  antagonist:  a  candidate  for 
uterary  or  parliamentary  honors  uses  great  exertions 
to  surpass  nis  rival ;  a  nation  uses  great  exertions  to 
ruse  a  navy  or  extend  its  commerce ;  '  The  discom- 
fitures which  the  republic  of  assassins  has  suflered  have 
uniformly  called  forth  new  exertions.''  Bubk£. 


TO  EXERT,  EXERCISE. 

The  employment  of  some  power  or  qualification  that 
belongs  to  oneself  is  the  common  idea  conv^ed  by 
these  terms ;  but  exert  (v.  Endeavowr)  may  be  used 
for  what  is  internal  or  external  of  oneself;  exercise, 
in  Latin  exerceo,  firom  ex  and  arceo,  signifying  to 
drive  or  force  out,  is  employed  only  for  that  which 
forms  an  express  part  of  oneself:  hence  we  speak  of 
exerting  one^s  strength,  or  exerting  one^s  voice,  or 
exerting  oob'b  influence,  of  exercising  one''s  limbs; 
exerciaiag  one^s  understanding,  or  exercising  one's 


tongue;  *  How  has  Milton  reptesented  the  whole 
Godhead,  exerting  itself  towards  man  in  its  full  be^ 
nevolence,  under  me  threefold  distinction  of  a  Creator^ 
a  Redeemer,  and  Coibforter.'  Addison.  *  God  made 
no  faculty,  but  also  provided  it  with  a  proper  object 
upon  which  it  might  exercise  itself.'  South. 

Exert  conveys  simply  the  idea  of  calling  forth  into 
action ;  exercise  always  conveys  the  idea  of  repeated 
or  continued  exertion  coupled  with  that  of  the  purpose 
or  end  for  which  it  is  made :  thus  a  person  who  calls 
to  another  exerts  his  voice ;  he  who  speaks  aloud  for 
any  length  of  time  exercises  his  lungs.  When  the 
will  has  exerted  an  act  of  command  upon  any  fiunilty 
of  the  soul,  or  member  of  the  body,  it  has  done  all 
that  the  whole  man,  as  a  moral  a^nt,  can  do  for  the 
actual  exercise  or  employment  of  such  a  faculty  or 
member. 


TO  EXERCISE,  PRACTISE. 

Exercise  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  arti^ 
de ;  practise,  firom  the  Greek  vpavvtt  to  do,  signifies 
to  perform  a  part. 

These  terms  are  equally  applied  to  the  actions  and 
habits  of  men ;  but  we  exercise  in  that  where  the 
powers  are  called  forth ;  we  practise  in  that  where 
frequency  and  habitude  of  action  is  requisite :  we  ex- 
ercise an  art ;  -me  practise  a  profession ;  '  The  Roman 
tongue  was  the  study  of  their  youth ;  it  was  their  own 
language  they  were  instructed  and  exercised  in.' 
Locke.  '  A  woman  that  practis'd  physic  in  man's 
clothes.'  Tatleb.  We  may  both  exercise  or  practise 
a  virtue ;  but  the  former  is  that  which  the  particular 
occiurrence  calls  forth,  and  which  seems  to  demand  a 
peculiar  efibrt  of  the  mind ;  the  latter  is  that  which  is 
done  daily  and  ordinarily :  thus  we  in  a  peculiar 
manner  are  said  to  exercise  patience,  fortitude,  or 
forbearance;  to  practise  charity,  kindness,  bene- 
volence, and  the  like ;  *  Every  virtue  requires  time 
and  place,  a  proper  object,  and  a  fit  conjimcture  of 
drcumstances  for  the  due  exercise  of  it.    Addison. 

*  All  men  are  not  equally  qualified  for  getting  money ; 
but  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  auke  to  practise 
this  virtue  (of  thrift).'  Budgell. 

A  similar  distinction  characterizes  these  words  as 
noons :  the  former  applying  solely  to  the  powers  of 
the  body  or  mind ;  the  utter  solely  to  the  mechanical 
operations :  the  health  of  the  body  and  the  vigor  of 
the  mind  are  alike  impaired  by  the  want  of  exercise  ; 

*  Reading  is  to  the  mind  what  exercise  is  to  the  body.' 
Addison.  In  every  art  practice  is  an  indispensable 
requisite  for  acquiring  perfection ; 

hongpraetice  has  a  sure  improvement  found. 
With  nndled  fires  to  bum  the  barren  ground. 

Dkybbm. 

The  exercise  of  the  memory  is  of  the  first  importance 
in  the  education  of  children;  constant  practice  in 
writing  is  almost  the  only  means  by  whion  the  art  of 
penmanship  is  acquired. 
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CUSTOM,  FASHION,  MANNER, 
PRACTICE. 

CiMtoms,  fashions,  a,nA  manners,  are  aU  employed 
for  communities  of  men :  custom  (v.  Custom,  habit) 
respects  established  and  general  modes  of  action : 
fashion,  in  French  fofon,  from  f ado  to  do  or  make, 
le^rds  partial  and  transitory  modes  of  makin?  or 
dome  thmgs :  manner,  in  the  limited  sense  in  which 
it  is  here  taken,  signifies  the  manner  or  mode  of  men^s 
living  or  behaving  in  their  social  intercourse. 

Custom  is  authoritative ;  it  stands  in  the  place  of 
law,  and  regulates  the  conduct  of  men  in  the  most  im- 
portant concerns  of  life:  fashion  b  arbitrary  and 
capricious,  it  decides  in  matters  of  trifling  import : 
manners  are  rational ;  they  are  the  expressions  of 
moral  feelings.  Customs  are  most  prevalent  in  a  bar- 
barous state  of  society ;  fashions  rule  most  where 
luxury  has  made  the  greatest  progress ;  manners  are 
most  distinguishable  in  a  civilized  state  of  society. 

Customs  are  in  their  nature  as  unchangeable  as 
fashions  are  variable ;  manners  depend  on  cultivation 
and  collateral  circtunstances :  customs  die  away  or 
are  abolished ;  fashions  pass  away,  and  new  ones  take 
their  place ;  manners  are  altered  either  for  the  better 
or  the  worse :  endeavours  have  been  successfully  em- 
ployed in  several  parts  of  India  to  abolish  the  custom 
of  mfanticide,  and  that  of  women  sacrificing  them- 
selves on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands ;  '  The 
custom  of  representing  the  grief  we  have  for  the  loss 
of  the  dead  by  oiu:  habits,  certainly  had  its  rise  from 
the  real  sorrow  of  such  as  were  too  much  distressed  to 
take  the  care  they  ought  of  their  dress.^  Steele. 
The  votaries  of  fashion  are  not  contented  with  giving 
the  law  for  the  cut  of  the  coat,  or  the  shape  of  the 
bonnet,  but  they  wish  to  intrude  upon  the  sphere  of 
the  scholar  or  tne  artist,  by  prescribing  in  matters  of 
literature  and  taste ; 

Of  beasts,  it  is  confess'd,  the  ape 
Comes  nearest  us  in  human  shape ; 
Like  man,  he  imitates  eachfasfuon, 
And  malice  is  his  ruling  passion.    Swift. 

The  influence  of  public  opinion  on  the  manners  of  a 
pec^le  has  never  been  so  strikingly  illustrated  as  in 
the  mstance  of  the  French  nation  during  and  since  the 
Revolution ; 

Their  arms,  their  arts,  their  mannert,  I  disclose. 
And  how  they  war,  and  whence  the  people  rose. 

DaVDEN. 

Practice,  in  Latin  practicus,  Greek  xpeocrmos,  from 
wcwrvw  to  do,  signifies  actual  doing  or  the  thing  done, 
that  is  by  distinction  the  regularly  doing,  or  the  thing 
regularly  done,  in  which  sense  it  is  most  analogous  to 
custom;  but  practice  simply  conveys  the  idea  of 
actual  performance ;  custom  mclndes  also  the  acces- 
Moy  idea  of  renetition  at  stated  periods :  a  practice 
moBt  be  definea  as  frequent  or  ui^&equent,  regular  or 
irr^ular ;  but  a  custom  does  not  require  to  be  quali- 
fied by  any  such  epithets :  it  may  be  the  prtuOice  of  a 


person  to  do  acts  of  charity,  as  the  occasion  requires ; 
but  when  he  uniformly  does  a  particular  act  of  charity 
at  any  given  period  of  the  year,  it  is  properly  denomi- 
nated his  custom  ;  '  Savage  was  so  touched  with  the 
discovery  of  his  real  mother,  that  it  was  his  frequent 
practice  to  walk  in  the  dark  evenings  for  several  noun 
before  her  door,  with  hopes  of  seeing  her  as  she  might 
cross  her  apartments  with  a  candle  in  her  hand.^ 
Johnson. 

Both  practice  and  custom  are  general  or  particular, 
but  the  former  is  absolute,  the  latter  relative :  the 
practice  may  be  adopted  by  a  number  of  persons  with- 
out reference  to  each  other ;  but  a  custom  is  always 
followed  either  by  imitation  or  prescription :  the  praC' 
tice  of  gaming  has  always  been  followed  by  the  vicious 
part  of  society ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  honor  of 
man  that  it  will  never  become  a  custom. 


CUSTOM,  HABIT. 


Custom  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle ;  habit,  m  Latin  habitudo,  from  htibeo  to  have, 
marks  the  state  of  having  or  holding. 

Custom  is  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act ; 
<  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Mahometans,  if  they  see  an^ 
printed  or  written  paper  upon  the  grovmd,  to  take  it 
up  and  lay  it  aside  carefully,  as  not  knowing  but  it 
may  contain  some  piece  of  the  Alcoran.*  Addison. 
Habit  the  effect  of^such  repetition ;  '  If  a  loose  and 
careless  life  has  brought  a  man  into  habits  of  dissipa- 
tion, and  led  him  to  neglect  those  religious  duties 
which  he  owed  to  his  Maker,  let  him  return  to  the 
regular  worship  of  God.''  Blaib.  The  custom  of 
rising  early  in  the  morning  is  conducive  to  the  health, 
and  may  in  a  short  time  become  such  a  habit  a^  to 
render  it  no  less  agreeable  than  it  is  useful. 

Custom  applies  to  men  collectively  or  individually ; 
habit  applies  to  the  individual  only.  Every  nation 
has  customs  peculiar  to  itself;  '  I  dare  not  shock  my 
readers  with  the  description  of  the  customs  and  man- 
ners of  these  barbarians  (the  Hottentots).^  Hughbs. 
Every  individual  has  habits  peculiar  to  his  age,  station, 
and  circumstances. 

Custom,  in  regard  to  individuals,  supposes  an  act 
of  the  will;  habit  implies  an  involuntary  movement: 
a  custom  is  followed;  a  fiabit  is  acquired:  whoever 
follows  the  custom  of  imitating  the  look,   tone,   or 

Sstiire  of  another,  is  liable  to  get  the  habit  of  doing 
e  same  himself:  as  habit  is  said  to  be  second  nature, 
it  is  of  importance  to  guard  against  all  customs  to 
which  we  do  not  wish  to  become  habituated:  the 
drunkard  is  formed  by  the  custom  of  drinking  iatem- 
perately,  until  he  becomes  habituated  to  the  use  of 
spirituotis  liquors :  the  profane  swearer  who  accustoms 
himself  in  early  life  to  utter  the  oaths  which  he  hears, 
will  find  it  difficult  in  advanced  years  to  ^reak  him- 
self of  the  hMt  of  swearing :  the  love  of  imitation  u 
so  powerful  in  the  human  breast,  that  it  leads  the 
migor  part  <£  mankind  to  fdlow  custom  even  in  ridi- 
3c 
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culoiu  thui0B ;  Solemoa  tvSeu  to  the  power  of  habit 
whm  he  says,  "  tnun  up  a  child  ia  the  way  in  which 
he  should  go ;  ud  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it  i"  a  power  which  cannot  be  »n]^yed  too  eaily 
in  the  aid  of  virtue  and  rdigion.  <  The  fwee  of  edu- 
cation is  so  gteat,  that  we  may  mould  the  minds  and 
manners  of  tne  young  into  what  shape  we  please,  and 
give  the  impressions  of  such  habiis,  as  shall  ever 
afterwards  remain.'  Atterbcry. 

Cttatomary  and  habitual,  the  epithets  derived  firom 
these  words,  admit  of  a  similar  distinction :  the  cua- 
tomary  action  is  that  which  ia  repeated  afier  the 
manner  of  a  custom;  '  This  otMfomary  superiority 
grew  too  delicate  for  truth,  and  Swift,  with  all  his 
poietration,  allowed  himself  to  be  ddUghted  with  low 
nMexy.^  ioKsto^.  The  habittial  action  is  that  which 
is  done  by  the  f<»ce  of  habit ;  '  We  have  all  reason 
to  believe  that,  amidst  numberless  infirmities  which 
attend  humanity,  what  the  great  Ju^e  will  chiefly 
r^ard  is  the  haoitual  prevailing  turn  of  our  heart  and 
life.'  Blair. 


COMMON,  VULGAR,  ORDINARY,  MEAN. 

Common,  in  Frenidbi  eomnum,  Latin  communis, 
fr<Ma  eon  and  mtmus  the  joint  office  ox  property  of 
maBT,  has  regard  to  the  multitude  of  objects ;  mdgar, 
in  French  vulgaire,  Latin  vuigariai  from  vtUgmf  ib» 
peof^  has  regard  to  the  number  and  quakty  of  the 
perscHw ;  ordinarily  in  Fwnd  ordinaire,  Latin  ordi- 
norius,  firom  ordo  the  order  or  regular  pvactioe,  has 
regard  to  the  repetitkm  or  dispouticm  of  things ;  mean 
expresses  the  same  as  nmHum  or  moderate,  from  whirii 
it  18  dmved. 

Familiar  use  rendor  things  eommonf  vulgar^  and 
ordinary ;  but  what  is  mean  is  so  of  itself:  the  com- 
mon, vulgar^  and  ordinary,  are  therefore  firequeatly, 
though  not  always,  mean ;  and  oa  the  contrary  what 
is  mean  is  not  always  eonunon,  vuigar,  or  ordtnary  ,■ 
consequently,  in  the  jaimitive  sense  «£  these  words, 
the  first  tluee  are  not  strictly  rntonymous  with  the 
laat :  monsters  are  common  in  Anka;  vulgar  lepeacts 
«ie  little  to  be  relied  on;  it  is  an  ordinary  practice  for 
men  to  make  light  of  their  word. 

Common  is  unlimited  in  its  applieatio« ;  it  includes 
both  vtUgar  and  ordinary ;  the  ktter  are  said  in  refet< 
eniie  to  perscms  ot^y,  comimon  wbh  regard  to  ponons 
or  things :  an  opinion  is  Mther  Gomraon  or  vulgar; 
an  ^floyment  is  either  oommon  or  ordinary:  k  was 
long  a  mugarly  received  nc^oa,  that  the  sun  turned 
round  the  earth ;  it  ia  the  ordinary  poxsuik  of  aetro^ 
nemers  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies : 
dilutes  on  reli^km  have  rendered  many  &ct8  vulgar 
at  eommon,  which  were  fiwrmerly  known  mly  to  the 
learned ;  on  that  account  it  b  now  become  an  ordioary 
or  a  coDimofs  practice  finr  men  to  dispute  about  xeli- 
0on,  and  evoi  to  firame  a  new  set  of  doctrines  for 
ttiemsdvea. 

In  the  figwracive  amse,  m  which  they  coarey  dK 
idsa  of  low  TahW)  th^  aie  synonymoua  widi  mean: 


what  is  to  be  aeon,  heard,  and  cnjoyad  hf  every  body 
is  common,  and  naturally  of  litde  value,  since  the 
wiNTth  of  objects  firequently  depends  upon  their 
aeaveJIW  and  the  difficulty  of  ebtawing  them ;  <  Men 
may  change  their  flimate,  but  they  cannot  tb^  nature. 
A  man  that  goes  out  a  fool  cannot  ride  or  sail  Uaudf 
into  common  sense.'  Aj»disok.  What  k  peculiar  to 
eommon  people  is  vuigor,  a«d  eensequently  worse  than 
ooHHKon ,-  it  is  sujqpteed  to  b^ong  to  moae  who  are 
ignorant  and  defwaved  in  tasto  as  wcU  aa  ki  morals ; 
*  The  poet's  uought  of  directmg  Satan  to  the  sun, 
which  in  the  vulgar  opinion  of  mankind,  is  the  most 
conspicuous  part  oi  tae  creation,  and  the  placing  in 
it  an  angel,  is  a  circumstance  very  &iely  contrived.' 
Addison.  What  is  ^ne  and  seen  ordinarily  may  he 
done  and  seen  easily ;  it  re^piires  no  abilities  or  moital 
acquirements ;  it  has  nothmg  stzikiiig  in  it,  it  excites 
no  intoest;  '  A  very  ordinary,  tdeaoope  shows  us 
that  a  louse  ia  ita^  a  very  lousy  creature.'  Addison. 
What  is  mean  is  even  below  that  whidi  is  ordinary ; 
there  is  soakethiag  defective  in  it ; 

Under  hia  forminjr  hands  a  creature  grew, 
MauHke,  but  diflrrent  sex,  so  lovely  fair, 
Tlutt  what  seem'd  &ir  in  all  the  weiid  leem'd  now 
Mtan,  or  in  her  suma'd  up.    M uvoir. 

Common  is  opposed  to  rare  and  refined ;  milgar  to 
polite  and  cultivated ;  wdinary  to  the  distinguished ; 
mean  to  the  noble :  a  common  mind  busies  itsdf  with 
common  objecte ;  vulgar  habits  are  easUy  contracted 
from  a  slight  intercourse  with  mtlgar  people ;  an  ordi, 
nary  person  is  seldom  associated  with  elevation  of  clui> 
racter ;  and  a  metai  appearance  is  a  certain  mark  of  a 
d^aded  condition,  if  not  of  a  degraded  mind. 


COMMONLY,  GENERALLY,  PRE- 
QUENTLY,  USUALLY. 

Commonly,  in  the  form  of  common  (v.  Common') ; 
generally,  &om  general,  and  the  Latin  genus  the 
kind,  respects  a  whole  body  in  distinction  from  an 
individual ;  frequentiy,  from  frequent,  in  Frandb 
frequent,  Latin  frequent,  from  the  eld  Latin  frago, 
in  Greek  ppaya  and  ppcry»ift.i  to  go  or  turn  about,  sign- 
fies  properly  a  crowding;  usually,  from  usual  ami 
use,  signifies  according  to  use  or  custom. 

What  is  commonly  done  is  an  action  common  to  aD; 
'  It  is  commonly  observed  among  soldiers  and  seamen, 
that  though  there  is  much  kindness,  there  is  littie 
grief.'  JoHKsoM.  What  ia  generally  dome  is  the 
acticm  of  the  greatest  part;  '  It  is  generally  not  ao 
much  the  deme  of  men,  sunk  into  dspnmty,  to  de- 
ceive the  world,  as  themselves.*  Joensoh.  What  is 
frequently  done  is  either  the  actioa  of  many,  or  an 
action  many  times  repeated  by  the  same  person ;  *  It 
is  too/re|rt<en%  the  padBci  studate  to  despifle  these 
amusements  aad  recreations  which  ^e  to  tne  reet  of 
mankind  streutk  of  Ismha  and  dM^EubMss  of  heart' 
JoHirsoN.    What  is  usually  done  ia  dnie  regularly 
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Irjr  OM  or  IBM17 ;  '  The  inefficftcy  of  adyice  is  tmuMg 
me  {mdi  of  the  counacUor.'  Johmsom. 

Commonhf  is  opposed  to  rarely,  generally  and  fre- 
fueit/^ to  occasknudfy  or  seldom;  u««a%  to  casually: 
nen  commonly  jodge  of  others  by  themselre* ;  those 
who  judge  by  the  mere  exterior  are  genereMy  decayed; 
but  notvithstanding  every  precaution,  one  is  fre- 
qttently  exposed  to  gross  nrauds ;  a  man  of  business 
iMuaUy  repairs  to  his  countii^^use  erery  day  at  a 
certain  horn:. 


GENERAL,  UNI^^ERSAL. 

The  general  is  to  the  tmiveraal  what  the  part  is  to 
the  whwe.  What  is  general  includes  the  greater  part 
or  number;  what  is  universal  includes  every  indi- 
vidual or  part.  The  general  rule  admits  of  many  ex- 
ceptions ;  the  v/nw&r$al  rule  admits  of  none.  Human 
govermnent  has  the  general  good  for  its  object :  the 
government  of  Providence  is  directed  to  universal 
good.  General  is  opposed  to  particular,  and  univer- 
sal to  individual.  A  scientific  writer  will  not  content 
himself  with  general  remarks,  when  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  enter  into  particulars ;  the  universal  com- 
plaint which  we  hear  against  men  for  their  pride, 
shows  that  in  every  individual  it  exists  to  a  greater  or 
less  d^pree.  It  is  tk  general  opinion  that  women  are  not 
qualifi^  for  sdentinc  pursuits ;  but  Madame  Dacier, 
Mrs.  Carter,  and  many  female  writers,  form  exceptions 
no  less  honorable  to  their  whole  sex,  than  to  themselves 
m  particular :  it  is  a  universal  principle,  that  children 
ought  to  honor  their  parents ;  the  intention  of  the 
Creator  in  this  respect  is  manifested  in  such  a  variety 
of  forms  as  to  admit  of  no  question.  General  philo- 
sophy considers  the  properties  common  to  all  bodies, 
and  regards  the  distinct  properties  of  particular  bodies, 
only  in  as  much  as  th£y  confirm  abstract  general  views. 
Universal  philosophy  depends  on  universal  science  or 
knowledge,  which  belongs  only  to  the  infinite  mind  of 
the  Creator.    General  grammar  embraces  in  it  all 

Cciples  that  are  supposed  to  be  applicable  to  all 
juages :  universal  grammar  is  a  thing  scarcely 
attamable  by  the  stretch  of  human  power.  What 
man  can  become  so  thoroughly  acquamted  with  aU 
existing  languages,  as  to  reduce  all  their  particular 
idioms  to  any  system  ? 


USAGE,  CUSTOM,  PRESCRIPTION. 

The  usage  is  what  one  has  been  long  used  to  do ; 
custom  (v.  Custom)  is  what  one  generally  does ;  pre- 
scription is  what  one  is  prescribed  to  do.  The  usage 
acquires  force  and  sanction  by  dint  of  time ;  '  With 
the  national  assembly  of  France,  possession  is  no- 
thing, law  and  usage  are  nothmg.'  Buske.  The 
custom  acquires  sanction  by  the  firequaicy  of  its  being 
done  or  the  numbers  doing  it ; 

For  since  the  time  of  Saturn's  holy  reign, 
Hia  hospitable  cmAmm  we  retain.    Dbtbkn. 


The  pre9cription  aoqmres  force  by  the  authority  whidi 
prescribes  it,  niunely,  the  universal  consent  of  man- 
tind ;  '  If  in  any  case  the  shackles  of  preacription 
could  be  whdly  shaken  off,  on  what  occasion  should 
it  be  expected  but  in  tiie  sriectioD  of  lawful  pleasure  ?' 
Johnson.  Hence  it  arises  that  ciMtom*  vary  in  every 
Mae,  but  that  usage  and  preacription  supply  the  place 
m  written  law.     

POSSIBLE,  PRACTICABLE,  PRACTICAL. 

Possible,  from  the  Latin  possum  to  be  able,  sig- 
nifies properly  to  be  able  to  be  done :  practieabk, 
from  practice  (v.  To  exercise)  signifies  to  be  able 
to  be  put  in  practice :  hence  the  difference  between 
possible  and  practicable  is  the  same  as  between 
doing  once,  or  doing  as  a  rule.  There  are  many 
things  possible  which  cannot  be  called  practicable, 
but  what  is  practicable  must  in  its  nature  be  pos- 
sible. The  possible  depends  solely  on  the  power  of 
the  agent ;  'How  can  we,  without  suppoong  ourselves 
under  the  constant  care  of  a  Supreme  Being,  give  any 
possible  account  for  that  nice  proportion  which  we  find 
m  every  great  city  between  the  deaths  and  births  of 
its  inhabitants  ?^  AssisoN.  The  practicable  depends 
on  circumstances ;  *  He  who  would  turn  at  practicable 
things  should  turn  upon  allaying  our  pain,  rather  than 
promoting  our  sorrow.'  Steele.  A  child  cannot  say 
now  much  it  is  possible  for  him  to  learn  until  he  has 
tried.  Schemes  have  sometimes  every  thing  to  recom- 
mend them  to  notice,  but  that  which  is  of  the  first 
importance,  namely,  their  practicability. 

The  practicable  is  that  whidi  may  or  can  be  prac- 
tiaed :  the  practical  is  that  whidi  is  to  be  practised : 
the  former  therefore  applies  to  that  which  men  devise 
to  carry  into  practice ;  the  latter  to  that  which  they 
have  to  practise :  projectors  ought  to  consider  what  is 
practicable;  divines  and  motdiists  have  to  consider 
what  is  practical.  The  practiceAle  is  opposed  to  the 
impracticable ;  the  practical  to  the  theoretic  or  specu- 
lative ;  '  Practical  cunning  shews  itself  in  pofitical 
matters.'  Socth. 


MAY,  CAN. 


May  is  in  German  mogen,  to  wish,  Greek  (ta!ot  to 
desire,  from  the  connexion  between  wishing  and  com- 
plying  with  a  wish ;  can  denotes  possibility,  may 
liberty  and  probability :  he  who  has  soimd  limbs  can 
walk ;  but  M  may  not  walk  in  j^aoes  which  ne  pro- 
hibited; 

For  who  can  match  Adiilles  ?  he  who  can 

Must  yet  be  more  than  liero,  mmv  dum  man.    Pope. 

Thou  canst  not  call  him  from  the  Stygian  shore, 
&it  thou,  alas !  trn^it  live  to  suffer  more.    Pofb. 


AIM,  OBJECT,  END. 


Aim  is  in  all  probability  a  variation  <£  home,  in  old 
Q«nnan  haim.    It  is  the  home  whidi  the  mnksman 
3  c  2 
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inshes  to  reach ;  it  is  the  thing  aimed  at ;  the  pard- 
cular  point  to  which  one^s  efforts  are  directed ;  which 
is  haa  always  in  view,  and  to  the  attainment  of  which 
every  thing  is  made  to  bend ;  object,  from  the  Latin 
cbjectua,  participle  of  06 -and  jacio  to  lie  in  the  way, 
is  more  vague ;  it  signifies  the  thing  that  lies  before 
us ;  we  pursue  it  by  taking  the  necessary  means  to 
obtain  it ;  it  becomes  the  miit  of  our  labor ;  end  in 
the  improper  sense  of  end  is  still  more  general,  signi- 
fying the  thing  that  ends  one's  wishes  and  endeayours; 
it  is  the  result  not  only  of  action,  but  of  combined 
action ;  it  is  the  consummation  of  a  scheme ;  we  must 
take  the  proper  measures  to  arrive  at  it. 

It  is  the  aim  of  every  good  Christian  to  live  in 
peace ;  <  Cunning  has  omy  private,  selfish  aims,  and 
sticks  at  nothing  which  may  make  them  succeed.' 
Addison.  It  is  a  mark  of  dulness  or  folly  to  act  with- 
out an  object ;  '  We  should  sufficiently  weigh  the  ob- 
jects of  our  hope,  whether  they  be  such  as  we  may 
reasonably  expect  from  them  what  we  propose  in  their 
fruition.'  Addison.  Every  scheme  is  likely  to  fail,  in 
which  the  means  are  not  adequate  to  the  end ;  '  Liberty 
tmd  truth  are  not  in  themselves  desirable,  but  only  as 
they  relate  to  a  farther  endP  Berkeley. 

We  have  an  aim ;  we  propose  to  ourselves  an  ob- 
ject ;  we  look  to  the  end.  An  aim  is  attainable,  an 
object  worthy,  an  end  important. 


TO  AIM,  POINT,  LEVEL. 

Aim,  signifying  to  take  aim  (v.  Aim),  is  to  direct 
one's  view  towaras  a  point;  point,  from  the  noun 
point,  signifies  to  direct  the  point  to  any  thing ;  level, 
from  the  adjective  level,  signifies  to  put  one  thing  on 
a  level  with  another. 

Aim  expresses  more  than  the  other  two  words,  in  as 
much  as  it  denotes  a  direction  towards  some  minute 
point  in  an  object,  and  the  others  implydirection  to- 
wards the  whole  objects  themselves.  We  aim  at  a 
bird ;  we  point  a  cannon  against  a  wall ;  we  levei  a 
cannon  at  a  wall.  Pointing  is  of  course  used  with 
most  propriety  in  reference  to  instruments  that  have 
points ;  it  is  likewise  a  less  decisive  action  than  either 
aiming  or  levelling.  A  stick  or  a  finger  may  be 
pointed  at  a  person,  merely  out  of  dension;  but  a 
blow  is  levelled  or  aimed  with  an  express  intent  of 
committing  an  act  of  violence ; 

Their  heads  from  aiming  blows  they  bear  afar. 
With  clasliing  gauntlets  then  provoke  the  war. 

Dryden. 

He  calls  on  Bacchus,  and  propounds  the  prize : 
The  groom  hia  feUow  groom  at  buts  defies. 
And  bends  his  bow,  and  levels  with  his  eyes. 

Drtsbn. 

The  same  anali^  is  kept  up  in  their  figurative  ap- 
plication. 

The  shaf^  of  ridicule  are  but  too  often  aimed  with 
little  effect  against  the  follies  of  fashion ;  <  Another 
kind  there  is,  which  although  we  desire  for  itself,  as 


health  and  virtue,  and  Imowledge,  nevertheless  they 
are  not  the  last  mark  whereat  we  aim,  but  have  their 
further  end  whereunto  they  are  referred.'  Hookek. 
Remarks  which  seem  merely  to  point  at  others,  with- 
out being  expressly  addressed  to  thetn,  have  always  a 
bad  tendency ; 

The  story  slily  ^in^j  at  you.    Comberland. 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  fiite  of  infidels  to  level  their 
battery  of  sneers,  declamation,  and  sophistry  against 
the  Christian  Religion  only  to  strengthen  the  convic- 
tion of  its  sublime  truths  m  the  minds  of  mankind  at 
large ;  '  In  contemplation  of  which  verity,  St  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  observing  the  declension  fix)m  it,  introduced 
in  his  times  by  the  ambition  of  some  prelates,  did 
vent  that  famous  exclamation,  "  O  that  there  were 
not  at  all  any  presidency,  or  any  preference  in  place 
and  tyrannical  enjoyment. of  prerogatives!"  which 
earnest  wish  he  surely  did  not  mean  to  level  against 
the  ordinance  of  God,  but  against  that'  which  lately 
began  to  be  intruded  by  men.'  Baskow. 


TO  AIM,  ASPIRE. 


Aim  (v.  Aim)  includes  efforts  as  well  as  views,  in 
obtaining  an  object ;  aspire,  from  a«  or  <u2  to  or  aifter 
and  spiro  to  breathe,  comprehends  views,  wishes,  and 
hopes  to  obtain  an  object. 

We  aim  at  a  certain  proposed  point,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  gain  it ;  <  Whether  zeal  or  moderation  be  the 
gimt  we  aim  at,  let  us  keep  fire  out  of  the  one,  and 
ost  out  of  the  other.'  Addison.  We  aspire  after 
that,  which  we  think  ourselves  entitled  to,  and  flatter 
ourselves  with  gaining ;  '  The  study  of  those  who  in 
the  time  of  Shakspeare  aspired  to  plebeian  learning 
was  laid  upon  adventures,  giants,  dragons,  and  en- 
chantments.' Johnson. 

Many  men  aim  at  riches  and  honor ; 

Lo,  here  the  world  is  bliss ;  so  here  the  end 
To  which  all  men  do  aim,  rich  to  be  made 
Such  grace  now  to  be  happy  is  before  thee  laid. 

Spekssr. 

It  is  the  lot  of  but  few  to  aspire  to  a  throne ; 

Aspiring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell. 
Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel.    Pope. 

We  aim  at  what  is  attainable  by  ordinary  efforts ; 
we  aspire  afler  what  is  great  and  unusual.  An  emu- 
lous youth  aims  at  acquiring  the  esteem  of  his  teach- 
ers ;  he  aspires  to  excel  all  nis  competitors  in  literary 
attainments. 


TENDENCY,  DRIFT,   SCOPE,  AIM. 

Tendency,ftom  to  tend,  denotes  the  property  of  tend- 
ing towards  a  certain  point,  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  all  these  words,  but  this  is  applied  only  to  things ; 
and  drift,  from  die  verb  to  drive ,-  scope,  horn  the 
Greek  rxnrrofwa  to  look ; .  and  aim,  &om  the  verb  to 
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aim  (v.  Mm);  all  characterize  die  thoughts  of  • 
person  lookiiig  forward  into  friturity,  and  directing  his 
actions  to  a  certain  point.  Hence  we  speak  of  the 
tendency  of  certain  principles  or  practices  as  being 
peniicious;  the  drift  of  a  persons  discourse;  the 
ccope  which  he  gives  himself  either  in  treating  of  a 
subject,  or  in  laying  down  a  plan ;  or  a  person  s  aim 
to  excel,  or  aim  to  supplant  another,  and  the  like. 
The  tendency  of  most  writing  for  the  last  five  and 
twenty  years  has  been  to  unhmge  the  minds  of  men ; 
'  It  is  no  wondet  if  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  which 
is  not  capable  of  making  a  man  wise,  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  make  him  vain  and  arrogant'  Addison. 
Where  a  person  wants  the  services  of  another,  whom 
he  dares  not  openly  solicit,  he  will  discover  his  wishes 
by  the  drift  of  his  discourse ; 

This  saiA,  the  whole  audience  soon  found  out  his  drift, 
The  convention  was  summoned  in  favour  of  Swift. 

Swift, 

A  man  of  a  comprehensive  mind  will  allow  himself  ftill 
tcope  in  digesting  his  plans  for  every  alteration  which 
dreiunstances  may  require  when  they  come  to  be  de- 
veloped ;  '  Merit  m  every  rank  has  the  freest  scope 
(in  England).'  Blaib.  Our  desires  will  naturally  give 
a  cast  to  all  our  aims ;  and  so  long  as  they  are  out 
iimocent,  they  are  necessary  to  ^ve  a  proper  stimulus 
to  exertion ; 

Each  nobler  aim,  represt  by  long  control, 
Now  sinks  at  last  or  feebly  mans  the  soul. 

Goldsmith. 


OBJECT,  SUBJECT. 


Object,  in  Latin  ohjecttis,  participle  of  objiao  to 
lie  in  the  way,  signifies  the  thing  that  lies  in  one's  way ; 
mbject,  in  Latm  subjectiM,  participle  of  svbjicio  to 
lie  under,  signifies  the  thing  forming  the  ground-work. 

The  object  puts  itself  forward ;  the  stibject  is  in  the 
back-ground :  we  notice  the  object ;  we  observe  or  re- 
flect on  the  subject :  objects  are  sensible ;  the  subject 
is  alt<^ther  intellectual;  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  all 
the  senses,  are  occupied  with  the  surrounding  objects : 
the  memory,  the  judgement,  and  the  imagination,  are 
supplied  with  subjects  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the 
operations. 

'  When  object  is  taken  for  that  which  is  intellectual, 
it  retains  a  similar  signification ;  it  is  the  thing  that 
presents  itself  to  the  mind ;  it  is  seen  by  the  mind's 
eye :  the  subject^  on  the  contrary,  is  that  which  must 
he  sought  for,  and  when  found  it  engages  the  mental 
powers :  hence  we  say  an  object  of  consideration,  an 
olffect  of  delight,  an  object  of  concern ;  a  subject  of 
rejection,  a  subject  of  mature  deliberation,  the  sttb- 
J0ct  o£  a  poem,  the  subject  of  grief,  of  lamentation, 
and  the  like.  When  the  mind  becomes  distracted  by 
too  great  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  it  can  fix  itself  on 
BO  one  individual  object  with  sufficient  steadiness  to 
take  a  survey  of  it ;  in  like  manner,  if  a  child  have 


too  many  objects  set  before  it,  for  the  exercise  of  its 
powers,  it  will  acquire  a  familiarity  with  none ; 

He  whose  sublime  pursuit  is  God  and  truth. 
Bums  lilie  some  absent  and  impatient  youth. 
To  join  the  object  of  his  warm  desires.    Jsnyns. 

Religion  and  politics  are  interesting,  but  delicate  sub- 
jects of  discussion ;  '  The  hymns  and  odes  (of  the 
inspired  writers)  excel  those  delivered  down  to  us  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  poetry  as  much  as  in 
the  subject.''  Addison. 


MATTER,  MATERIALS,  SUBJECT. 

Mattel'  and  materials  are  both  derived  from  the 
same  souree,  namely,  the  Latin  materia,  which  comes 
in  all  probability  m>m  mater,  because  matter,  from 
which  every  thing  is  made,  acts  in  the  production  of 
bodies  like  a  mother;  subject,  in  Latin  subjectum, 
participle  of  sutjicio  to  lie,  signifies  the  thing  lying 
under  and  forming  the  foundation. 

Matter  in  the  physical  application  is  taken  for  all 
that  composes  the  sensible  world  in  distinction  from 
that  which  is  spiritual,  or  discernible  only  by  the  think- 
ing faculty  ;  hence  matter  is  always  opposed  to  mind. 

In  regard  to  materials  it  is  taken  in  an  indivisible 
as  well  as  a  general  sense ;  the  whole  universe  is  said 
to  be  composed  of  matter,  though  not  of  materials ; 
'  It  seems  probable  to  me,  that  God  in  the  beginning 
formed  matter  in  solid,  hard,  impenetrable,  moveable 
particles.'  Newton.  On  the  other  hand  materials 
consist  of  those  particular  parts  of  matter  which  serve 
for  the  artificial  production  of  objects ;  '  The  mate- 
rials of  that  building  very  fortunately  ranged  them- 
selves into  that  delicate  order  that  it  must  be  very 
great  chance  that  parts  them.'  Tillotson.  Mat- 
ter is  said  of  those  things  which  are  the  natural  parts 
of  the  universe :  a  house,  a  table,  and  a  chair,  consist 
of  materials  because  they  are  works  of  art ;  but  a 
plant,  a  tree,  an  animal  body,  consist  of  matter  be- 
cause they  are  the  productions  of  nature. 

The  distinction  of  these  terms  in  their  moral  appli- 
cation is  very  similar :  the  matter  which  composes  a 
moral  discourse  is  what  >  emanates  from  the  author. 
The  materials  are  those  with  which  one  is  furnished 
by  others.  The  style  of  some  writers  is  so  indifierent 
that  they  disgrace  tne  matter  by  the  manner; 

Son  of  God,  Saviour  of  men !  Thy  name 
Shall  be  the  copious  mo^/er  of  my  song.    Miltoit. 

Periodical  writers  are  furnished  with  materials  for 
their  productions  out  of  the  daily  occurrences  in  the 
political  and  moral  world ;  '  Simple  ideas,  the  mate- 
rials of  all  our  knowledge,  are  suggested  to  the  mind 
only  by  sensation  and  reflection.'  Locke.  '  The  prin- 
cipal materials  of  our  comfort  or  uneasiness  he  within 
ourselves.'  Blaie.  Writers  of  dictionaries  endea- 
vour to  compress  as  much  matter  as  possible  into  a 
small  space ;  they  draw  their  materials  from  other 
writers.  , 
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Matter  seems  to  bear  the  same  nlatioii  to  subject 
as  the  vlude  does  to  air^  particular  part,  as  it  respects 
moral  objects :  the  avibject  is  the  groundwork  of  the 
matter ;  the  matter  is  that  which  flows  out  of  the 
subject :  the  matter  is  that  whidi  we  set  by  the  force 
of  invention ;  the  subject  is  that  which  offers  itself  to 
notice:  many  persons  may  therefore  hove  a  subject 
who  have  no  matter,  that  is,  nothing  in  their  own 
minda  which  they  can  offer  by  way  of  illustratiiu;  this 
subject;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  have  matter  without 
a  subject :  hence  the  word  matter  is  taken  for  the  sub- 
stance, and  for  that  which  is  substantial ;  the  subject 
is  taken  for  that  which  engages  the  attention:  we 
speak  of  a  subject  of  conversation  and  matter  fiir  de- 
liberation ;  a  subject  of  inquiry,  a  matter  of  curiosity. 
Nations  in  «  barbarous  state  aSotd  but  little  matter 
worthy  to  be  recorded  in  history ; 

Whence  tumbled  headlong  from  the  hdgbt  of  life. 
They  fumiflh  matter  tot  the  tragic  muse.    Thovsov. 

People  who  live  a  secluded  life  and  in  a  contracted 
s^ere  have  but  few  subjects  to  occupy  their  attention; 
'  Xove  hath  such  a  strong  virtual  force  that  when  it 
fiuteneth  on  a  pleasing  tulyect  it  sets  the  imagination 
at  a  strange  fit  of  wprking.'  Howsl. 


TO  ALLUDE,  REFER,  HINT,  SUGGEST. 

JUude,  in  Latin  alhido,  ia  compounded  of  a/  or 
ad  and  iudo  to  sport,  that  is,  to  say  any  thing  in  a 
sportive  or  cursory  manner ;  refer,  in  Latin  refero, 
signifies  to  bring  back,  that  is,  to  bring  back  a  person''s 
recollecti(Mi  to  any  subject  by  an  inmrect  mention  of 
it ;  hint  may  very  probably  be  changed  from  hirui  or 
bekmdf  in  German  hinten,  signifying  to  convey  from 
behind,  or  in  an  obscure  manner ;  suggest,  in  Latin 
suf^esius,  particijde  of  auggero,  is  compounded  of 
sub  and  gero  to  bring  under  or  near,  and  signifies  to 
bring  forward  in  an  indirect  or  casual  manner. 

To  allude  is  not  so  direct  as  to  rrfer,  but  it  is  more 
clear  and  positive  than  ather  hint  or  suggest. 

We  allude  to  a  circumstance  by  intimlucing  some- 
thing cdlaterally  allied  to  it ;  we  r^er  to  an  event  by 
expressly  introducing^  it  into  one'a  discourse ;  we  hint 
at  a  person's  intentions  by  darkly  insinuating  what 
may  possibly  happen ;  we  suggest  an  idea  l^  some 
poetical  expressions  relative  to  it. 

There,  are  frequent  allusions  in  the  Bible  to  the 
customs  and  manners  of  die  east ;  '  I  need  not  inform 
my  reader  that  the  author  of  Hudibras  alludes  to  this 
strange  quality  in  that  cold  climate,  when  speaking  of 
abstractra  notions  clothed  in  a  visible  shape,  he  Mds 
that  apt  simile,  *'  Like  words  congeaPd  m  northern 
air."^  Addison.  It  is  necessary  to  refer  to  certain 
passages  of  a  work  when  we  do  not  expressly  copy 
them ;  '  Those  causes  the  divine  historian  refers  us 
to,  and  not  to  any  productions  out  of  nothing.'  Bob- 
vet.  It  is  mostly  Detter  in  conversation  to  be  en- 
tirely alent  upon  a  subject,  than  to  hint  at  what 
cannot  be  entirely  exphuned;  <  It  is  hinted  that  Au- 


gustus had  in  mind  to  restore  the  commonwealth.' 
CuHBEKLAND.  Many  improvements  have  owed  their 
origin  to  some  ideas  casually  suggested  in  the  coarse 
of  conversation;  '  This  image  of  misery,  in  the 
punishment  of  Tantalus,  was  perhaps  originally  sug~ 
gested  to  some  poet  by  the  condcKt  of  Ids  patron.' 

JOHKSON. 

Allude  and  refer  are  always  said  with  r^rard  to 
things  that  have  poratively  happened,  and  mostly  sudi 
as  are  indifferent,  hint  and  suggest  have  mostly  a 
personal  relation  to  things  that  are  precarious.  The 
whole  drift  of  a  discourse  u  sonetiraes  indntell^ble 
for  want  of  knowing  what  is  alluded  to;  alUioogfa 
many  persons  and  incidents  are  rtferred  to  with  their 
proper  names  and  dates.  Itis  thepsrt  oftheslandersr 
to  hint  at  things  discrecfitable  to  another,  when  he 
does  not  dare  to  speak  openly ;  and  to  suggest  doubts 
of  his  veracity  which  he  cannot  positively  charge. 


TO  HINT,  SUGGEST,  INTIMATE, 
INSINUATE. 

Hint,  V.  To  allude;  suggest,  v.  To  allude;  to 
intimate  is  to  make  one  intimate,  or  specially  ac- 
quainted with,  to  communicate  one's  most  inward 
tnoughts ;  insinuate,  from  the  Latin  mnus  the  bosom, 
is  to  introduce  gently  into  the  mind  of  another. 

All  these  terms  denote  indirect  expressions  of  what 
passes  in  one's  own  mind.  We  hint  at  a  thing  from 
fear  and  uncertainty ;  we  suggest  a  thing  from  pru- 
dence and  modesty ;  we  intimate  a  thing  from  inde- 
cision ;  a  thing  is  insinuated  from  artifice.  A  person 
who  wants  to  get  at  the  certtun  knowledge  m  any 
circumstance  hints  at  it  frequently  in  the  presence  m 
those  who  can  give  him  the  information ;  a  man  who 
will  not  offend  others  by  an  assumption  of  superior 
wisdom  suggests  his  ideas  on  a  subject  instead  of  set^ 
ting  them  forth  with  confidence ;  when  a  person's 
mind  is  not  made  up  on  any  future  action,  he  only 
intimates  what  may  be  done ;  he  who  has  any  thing 
offensive  to  communicate  to  another,  will  choose  to 
insinuate  it,  rather  than  declare  it  in  express  terms. 
Hints  are  thrown  out;  they  are  frequently  charac- 
terized as  broken ; 

Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike. 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike.    Pofi. 

Suggestions  are  offered ;  they  are  frequentiy  termed 
idle  or  ill^ounded ; 

We  must  suggest  to  die  people,  in  what  hatred 
He  still  hath  held  them.    SHAKsrsAaa. 

Intimations  are  given,  and  are  either  slight  or  broad ; 

'Tis  Heav'n  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 
And  intimatei  eternity  to  man.    Addison. 

Insinuations  are    thrown  out;   they  are  commonly, 
designated  as  slanderous,  malignant,  and  the  lik«; 
<  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  what  is  here  said  tnti- 
nuates  any  thing  to  the  discredit  of  Greek  and  Latia 
criticism.'  Wakboston. 
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Tokkti  is  Uken  either  itt  a  bad  at  an  indifkient  sense; 
it  is  couunonly  resorted  to  by  tale-bearers,  mischief- 
makers,  and  ail  who  want  to  talk  of  more  than  they 
know :  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  hints 
in  lieu  of  positive  inquiries  and  declarations,  unless 
the  term  be  used  in  regard  to  matters  of  science  or 
morals,  when  it  designates  loose  thoughts,  casually 
ofiered,  in  distinction  from  those  wliich  are  systema- 
tiied  and  fwrnally  presented :  upon  this  ground,  a 
distinguished  fooule  writer  of  the  present  day  modestly 
entitles  her  book,  '  Hints  towards  forming  the  Cha- 
racter of  a  Young  Princess.'  To  suggest  is  oftener 
used  in  the  good  tnau  the  bad  sense :  while  one  sug- 
gests doubts,  queries,  difficulties,  or  improvements  in 
matters  of  oiwaion,  it  is  truly  laudabl^  particxilarly 
for  young  persons ;  but  to  suggest  any  thing  to  the 
disadvantage  of  another  is  even  worse  than  to  speak 
Ul  of  him  <^>enly,  for  it  bespeaks  cowardice  as  well  as 
iUrsature.  To  mtitnate  is  taken  either  in  a  good  or 
an  indifferent  sense ;  it  commonly  passes  between  rela- 
tives or  persons  closely  connected,  in  the  commimica- 
tion  of  their  half-formed  intentions  or  of  doubtful  intel- 
ligence; but  to  insinuate  is  tlwnys  taken  in  a  bad 
sense ;  it  is  the  resource  of  an  artful  and  malignant 
enemy  to  wound  the  reputation  of  another,  whom  he 
does  not  dare  openly  to  accuse.  A  person  is  said  to 
take  a  hint,  to  follow  a  suggestion,  to  receive  an  inti- 
mationf  to  cUsregard  an  insinuation. 


TO  BEFER,  RELATE,  RESPECT, 
REGARD. 

BefeVf  firam  die  Latin  re  and  fero,  dignifies  lite- 
lally  to  bring  back ;  and  relaief  from  the  participle 
relaius  of  i£e  same  verb,  signifies  brought  back :  we 
former  is,  therefore,  transitive,  and  the  uitter  intransU 
tive.  One  refers  a  person  to  a  thing ;  one  thing  refers, 
that  is,  refers  s^  fetaon,  to  another  thii^:  one  thing 
relates^  that  is,  is  related,  to  another.  To  refer  is  an 
ailntnuy  act,  it  depends  upon  the  will  of  an  indivi- 
dual; we  may  refer  a  person  to  any  part  of  a  volume, 
or  to  any  work  we  please :  to  relate  is  a  conditional 
act,  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  things ;  nothing  relates 
to  another  without  some  point  of  accordance  between 
the  two ;  orthography  relates  to  grammar,  that  is,  by 
being  a  part  of  tne  grammaticid  science.  Hence  it 
arises  that  refer,  when  employed  for  things,  is  com- 
monly said  of  circnmstances  tnat  cany  the  raenMnty  to 
erenta  or  dreumataoces ;  relate  is  said  of  thinca  that 
h»v«  a  natural  connexion :  the  religious  fitstivus  aioA 
ceremawrs  of  the  Romaa  Catholics  have  all  a  refer- 
ence to  some  events  that  happened  is  die  early  penoda 
of  ChrifltiBnity ;  <  Our  Saviour's  words  (in  his  sermon 
on  the  BKMint)  all  refer  to  the  Pharisees'^  way  (^  speak- 
ing.' South.  The  notes  mid  obsorvatioas  at  the  end 
of  a  book  lelate  to  what  has  been  inserted  in  the  text ; 
'  Honm  artfully  interweaves,  in  the  several  succeeding 
p«rts  of  his  poem,  an  account  of  every  thii^  mtetiw 
whicb  relatet  to  Ua  princes.'  Aosumik. 


Rtfer  and  relate  carry  us  back  to  that  which  aay 
be  very  distant;  but  respect  and  regard  turn  cm 
views  to  that  whkh  is  near.  The  object  of  the  actions 
of  referring  and  relating  is  indirectly  acted  upon, 
and  consequentiy  stands  in  the  oblique  case ;  we  refer 
to  an  obiect ;  a  thing  relates  to  an  object :  but  the 
object  of  the  action  respect  and  regard  is  directly 
acted  upon,  therefore  it  stands  in  ue  accusative  or 
objective  case :  to  respect  or  regard  a  thing,  not  to  a 
thing.  What  respects  comprdbends  in  it  more  than 
what  relates.  To  relate  is  to  respect ;  but  to  respect 
is  not  always  to  relate :  the  former  includes  every  spe- 
cies of  affinity  ch*  accordance;  the  latter  only  that 
which  flows  out  of  the  prcqperttes  and  circumstances  of 
things:  when  a  number  of  objects  are  Im>ught  to- 
gether, which  fitiy  associate,  and  prc^>erly  relate  the 
one  to  the  other,  they  form  a  grand  whole,  as  in  the 
case  of  any  scientific  work  which  is  digested  into  a 
system ;  when  all  the  incidental  drcumstances  which 
respect  either  moral  principles  or  moral  conduct  are 
jmxperly  weighed,  they  will  enable  one  to  form  a  just 
judgement. 

Respect  is  said  oi  objects  in  general ;  r^ard  mostly 
of  that  whidi  enter*  into  the  feehi^:  laws  rented 
the  general  wdfioe  of  the  ooouDuaity ;  *  Rdigkm  is  a 
jdeasure  to  the  mind,  as  respects  practice.'  South. 
The  due  administration  of  die  laws  regards  the  hap- 
piness of  the  indrvidul;  *  What  I  have  and  regards 
only  the  vain  part  «f  Ae  aex.^  Amhsov. 


TO  REVERT,  RETURN. 

Revert  is  the  Latin,  and  return  the  English  word ; 
the  former  is  used  however  only  in  few  cases,  and  the 
latter  in  general  cases :  they  are  allied  to  eadi  otha  in 
the  moral  application;  a  ^>eaker  reverts  to  what  has 
already  passed  on  a  preceding  day  ;  he  returns  after  a 
digression  to  the  thread  of  ns  discourse :  we  may  al- 
ways revert  to  something  different,  diougfa  more  or 
less  connected  with  that  which  we  are  discussing ;  we 
always  return  to  that  which  we  have  left :  we  turn  to 
something  by  reverting  to  it ;  we  continue  the  same 
thing  by  returning  to  it ; 

Whatever  lies  or  legendary  tales 

M^  taint  my  spotless  deeds,  the  guilt,  the  shame. 

Win  back  revert  on  the  inventor's  head.    Shihlby. 

One  day,  the  soul  supine  with  ease  and  fulness 

Revels  secure,  and  fondly  tells  herself 

The  hour  of  evil  can  refum  no  more.    Rows. 


TO  GLANCE  AT,  ALLUDE  TO. 

Glance,  probably  fimia  the  Teutanic  gkmttnen  to 
eJnne,  ofpufies  t»  make  a  thnig  apfwar  like  a  ray  (rf 
light  in  an  aUiqne  diiectaon;  mlluiie  has  the  same 
general  meaning  as  in  the  pK««ding  artiek  (v.  7V 
allude). 

These  terms  are  nearly  aDied  in  th*  sense  of  indi- 
rectly referring  to  atay  abject,  father  ki  wiit^m  or 
verbal  discourse :  but  grantee  eaq^aaea  a  cnrsaiy  and 
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latent  action;  allude,  simply  att  indirect  but  undis- 
guised action :  ill-natured  satirists  are  perpetually 
glancing  at  the  follies  and  infirmities  of  individuals ; 
'  Entering  upon  his  discourse,  Socrates  says,  he  does 
not  believe  any  the  most  comic  genius  can  censure 
him  for  talking  upon  such  a  subject  (the  immortality 
of  the  soul)  at  such  a  time  (that  of  death).  This  pas- 
sage, I  think,  evidently  ^tewcea  upon  Aristophanes,  who 
wnt  a  comedy  on  purpose  to  ridicule  the  discourses  of 
that  divine  philosopher.''  Abdison.  The  Scriptures 
are  full  of  allusions  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Easterns ;  <  The  author,  in  the  whole  coiurse  of 
hii  poem,  has  infinite  allusions  to  places  of  Scripture.' 
Addison.  He  who  attempts  to  write  an  epitome  of 
universal  history  must  take  but  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
most  important  events. 


GLIMPSE,  GLANCE. 


The  glimpse  is  the  action  of  the  ol^ect  appearing  to 
the  eve ;  the  glance  is  the  action  of  the  eye  seeking 
the  object :  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  an  object ;  one 
casts  a  glance  at  an  object :  the  latter  therefore  is  pro- 
perly the  means  for  obtaining  the  former,  which  is  the 
end :  we  get  a  glimpse  by  means  of  a  glance.  The 
£^impse  is  the  hasty,  imperfect,  and  sudden  view  which 
we  get  of  an  object :  the  glance  is  the  hasty  and  im- 
perfect view  which  we  take  of  an  object :  the  former 
may  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances ;  the  latter 
depends  upon  the  will  of  the  agent.  We  can  seldom 
do  more  tnan  get  a  glimpse  of  objects  in  a  carriage 
that  is  going  with  rapidity ;  '  Of  the  state  with  which 
practice  has  not  acquainted  us,  we  snatch  a  glimpse, 
we  discern  a  point,  and  regulate  the  rest  by  passion  and 
by  fancy.'  Johnson.  When  we  do  not  wisn  to  be  ob- 
served to  look  we  take  but  a  glance  of  an  object ; 

Here  passion  first  I  felt, 
Commotioa  strange !  In  all  enjoyments  else 
Superior  unmov'd ;  here  only  weak 
Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  pow'rfiil  glance. 

Milton. 


TO  INSINUATE,  INGRATIATE. 

Insinuate  {v.  To  hint),  and  ingratiate,  from  gra- 
tus  grateful  or  acceptable,  are  employed  to  express  the 
«ideavour  to  gain  favor ;  but  they  differ  in  the  circum- 
etaAces  of  the  action.  A  person  who  insinuates  adopts 
every  art  to  steal  into  the  good  will  of  another ;  but 
he  who  ingratiates  adopts  unartificial  means  to  conci- 
liate good  will.  A  person  of  insinuating  manners  wins 
upon  another  imperceptibly,  even  so  as  to  convert  dis- 
like into  attachment;  a  person  with  ingratiating  man- 
ners procures  good  will  by  a  permanent  intercourse. 
Insinuate  and  ingratiate  differ  in  the  motive,  as  well 
as  the  mode,  of  the  action:  the  motive  is,  in  both 
cases,  self-interest ;  but  the  former  is  unlawful,  and 
the  latter  allowable.  In  proportion  as  the  object  to 
be  attained  by  another's  favor  is  base,  so  is  it  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  insmuaHon ;    *  At  the  isle  of 


Rh^  he  insinuaifed  himself  into  the  very  good  grace 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.'  Clarendon.  '  Whilst 
the  object  to  be  attained  is  that  which  may  be  avowed, 
ingratiating  will  serve  the  purpose ;  '  My  resolution 
was  now  to  ingratiate  myself  with  men  whose  repu- 
tation was  established.'  Johnson.  Low  persons  insi- 
nuate themselves  into  the  favor  of  their  superiors, ,  in 
order  to  obtain  an  influence  over  them:  it  is  com- 
mendable in  a  young  person  to  wish  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  those  who  are  entitled  to  his  esteem  and 
respect. 

Insinuate  may  be  used  in  the  improper  sense  for 
unconscious  agents ;  ingratiate  is  always  the  act  of  a 
conscious  agent.  Water  will  insinuate  itself  into 
every  body  that  is  in  the  smallest  degree  porous; 
'  The  same  character  of  despotism  insinuated  itself 
into  every  court  of  Europe.'  Burke.  There  are  few 
persons  of  so  much  apathy,  that  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible, one  way  or  another,  to  ingratiate  one's  self  mto 
their  favor. 

INSINUATION,  REFLECTION. 

These  both  imply  personal  remarks,  or  such  remarks 
as  are  directed  towards  an  individual ;  but  the  former 
is  less  direct  and  more  covert  than  the  latter.  The 
inmnuation  always  deals  in  half  words ;  the  reflection 
is  commonly  open.  They  are  both  levelled  at  the  in- 
dividual with  no  good  intent :  but  the  insinuation  is 
general,  and  may  be  employed  to  convey  any  unfavor- 
able sentiment ;  the  reflection  is  particular,  and  com- 
monly passes  between  intimates,  and  persons  in  close 
connexion. 

The  insinuation  respects  the  honor,  the  moral  cha- 
racter, or  the  intellectual  worth,  of  the  object ;  '  The 
prejudiced  admirers  of  the  ancients  are  very  angry  at 
the  least  insinuation  that  they  had  any  idea  of  our 
barbarous  tragi-comedy.'  Twining.  The  reflection 
respects  the  particular  conduct  or  feelings  of  an  indi- 
vidual towards  another ;  '  The  ill-natured  man  g^ves 
utterance  to  reflections  which  a  eood-natured  man 
stifles.'  Addison.  Envious  people  throw  out  insinua- 
tions to  the  disparagement  of  others,  whose  merits  they 
dare  not  openly  question ;  when  friends  quarrel,  they 
deal  largely  in  reflections  on  the  past. 


PERTINENT,  RELEVANT. 

Pertinent,  from  the  Latin  pertineo  to  pertiun  at 
appertain,  signifies  belonging  or  relating  to  any  suIm 
ject  in  hand;  relevant,  from  the  Latin  releoo  to 
relieve  or  assist,  signifies  coming  in  aid  or  support  of 
a  subject  Remarks  are  pertinent  when  they  bear  oO 
any  question,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  tmper-' 
tinent  when  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question; 
'  Here  I  shall  seem  a  Uttle  to  digress,  but  you  will  by 
and  by  find  it  pertinent.''  Bacon.  Matter  in  a  dis* 
course,  and  arguments  are  relevant,  when  they  serve 
to  streDgthen  a  cause,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  irrelevant  when  they  in  no  wise  answer  this  end ; 
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*  H«TUig  shevcd  you  that  ire  differ  about  the  meanii^ 
(tf  Scripture,  and  are  like  to  do  so,  certunly  l^ere 
ought  to  be  a  rule  or  a  judge  between  us,  to  deter- 
mine ouTidifferences,  or  at  least  to  make  our  proba- 
tions and  arguments  relevant.''  K.  Charles  {Letter 
to  A.:  Henderson).  What  is  relevant  is  therefore, 
propierly  speaking,  that  which  is  pertinent,  so  as  to 
aid  a  cause. 

TO  LABOR,  TAKE  PAINS  OR  TROUBLE, 
USE  ENDEAVOUR. 

Labor,  in  Latin  labor,  comes,  in  all  probability, 
firom  labo  to  falter  or  faint,  because  labor  causes  faint- 
ness  ;  to  take  pains  is  to  expose  oneself  to  the  pains ; 
and  to  take  the  trouble  is  to  impose  the  trouble ;  en- 
deavour, V,  To  endeavour. 

The  first  three  terms  suppose  the  necessity  for  a 
painful  exertion:  but  to  labor  (v.  Work)  expresses 
more  than  to  take  pains,  and  this  more  than  to  take 
trouble ;  to  use  endeavour  excludes  every  idea  of  piun 
or  inconvenience :  great  difficulties  must  be  con- 
quered ;  great  perfection  or  correctness  requires  pains: 
a  concern  to  please  will  give  trouble;  out  we  use 
endeavours  wherever  any  object  is  to  be  obtained,  or 
any  duty  to  be  performed.  To  labor  is  either  a  corpo- 
real or  a  mental  action ;  to  take  pains  is  principally 
an  effort  of  the  mind  or  the  attention  ;  to  take  trouble 
is  an  effort  dther  of  the  body  or  mind :  a  faithful  mi- 
nister of  the  Gospel  labors  to  instil  Christian  principles 
into  the  minds  of  his  audience,  and  to  heal  all  the 
breaches  which  the  angry  passions  make  between 
them :  when  a  child  is  properiy  sensible  of  the  value 
of  improvement,  he  will  take  the  ntmost  pains  to  profit 
by  the  instruction  of  the  master :  he  who  is  too  mdo- 
lent  to  take  the  trouble  to  make  his  wishes  known  to 
those  who  would  comply  with  them,  cannot  expect 
others  to  trouble  themselves  with  inquiring  into  tneir 
necessities:  a  good  name  is  of  such  value  to  every 
man  that  he  ought  to  u^e  his  best  endeavours  to  pre- 
serve it  unblemished ;  '  They  (the  Jews)  were  fain  to 
take  pains  to  rid  themselves  of  their  happiness ;  and 
it. cost  ihem  labor  and  violence  to  i)ecome  miserable.' 
South.  '  A  good  conscience  hath  always  enough  to 
reward  itself,  though  the  success  fall  not  out  according 
to  the  merit  of  the  endeavour.''  HoWel. 


WORK,  LABOR,  TOIL,  DRUDGERY, 
TASK. 

-  Work,  in  Saxon  weorc,  Greek  tpyov,  comes  doubtless 
from  the  Hebrew  jik  to  weave ;  labor,  in  Latin  labor, 
signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article  (v.  To 
labor) ;  toil  is  probably  connected  with  to  till ;  drud- 
gery, is  connected  with  drag,  signifying  painful 
labor. 

Work  is  the  general  term,  as  including  that  which 
calls  for  the  exertion  .  of  our  strength  :  labor  .differs 
from  it  in  the  degree  of  exertion  required ;  it  is  hard 


work:  toil  exjHresses  a  still  higher  degree  of  painful 
exertion :  drudgery  implies  a  mean  and  degrading 
work; 

The  hirelings  thus 
With  labour  drudges  out  the  painful  day.    Ro we. 

Every  member  of  society  must  work  for  his  support, 
if  he  is  not  in  independent  circumstances :  the  poor  are 
obliged  to  labor  for  their  daUy  subsistence ;  some  are 
compelled  to  toil  incessantiy  for  the  pittance  which 
they  earn :  drudgery  &lls  to  the  lot  of  those  who  are 
the  lowest  in  society.  A  man  wishes  to  complete  his 
work ;  he  is  desirous  of  resting  from  his  labor ;  he 
seeks  for  a  respite  from  his  toU ;  he  submits  to 
drudgery. 

Work  is  more  or  less  voluntary,  but  task,  in  French 
tasche,  and  Italian  tassa,  is  a  work  imposed  by 
others ; 

Relieves  me  from  my  task  of  servile  toil. 
Daily  in  the  common  prison  else  enjoined  me. 

Milton. 

In  its  improper  application  it  may  be  taken  in  a  good 
sense  for  a  work  which  one  has  imposed  on  oneself; 


No  happier  task  these  faded  eyes  pursuej 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do. 


PorE. 


WORK,  OPERATION. 


Work,  which  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  as  in  the 
preceding  article,  denotes  either  the  act  of  working, 
or  the  result  of  that  act :  in  both  cases  it  is  a  simple 
exertion  of  power ;  as  when  speaking  of  the  works  of 
creation  or  of  art  and  mechanical  skill ;  as  the  work 
of  the  artist  and  artisan ; 

O,  fairest  of  creation  !  last  and  best 
Of  all  God's  works  !  creature,  in  whom  excels 
A^Tiatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  form'd,' 
Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet. 
How  art  thou  lost !    Milton. 

Nor  was  the  work  impur'd  by  storms  alone. 

But  felt  the  approaches  of  too  warm  a  sun.    Pofe. 

Operation  (w.  Action)  denotes  the  act  of  operating, 
and  is  a  combined  exertion,  being  the  efiect  of  method 
and  skill ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  surgeon,  who  performs 
an  operation ;  or  a  natural  process,  as  the  operations 
of  thought,  or  the  operation  of  vegetation ;  '  Specu- 
lative painting,  without  the  assistance  of  manual  ope- 
ration, can  never  attain  to  perfection, '  but  slothfiilly 
languishes ;  for  it  was  not  with  his  tongue  tiiat  Apelles 
performed  his  noble  works.''  Deyden.  '  There  are 
m  men  operations  natural,  rational,  siipematural,  some 
politick,  some  finally  ecclesiastick.'  Hookeb. 

Between  the  verbs  to  work  and  operate  there  is 
even  a  nicer  distinction,  both  being  lised  in  the  sense 
of  a  process,  physical,  moral,  or  intellectual:  but 
tpor*  always  conveys  the  idea  of  the  exertion  of  power, 
and  operate  that  of  a  gradual  course  of  action :  so 
3  D 
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water  uxtrka  its  way  tinder  ground  j 
the  mind  by  ruioua  ways ; 


things  operate  on 


Some  deadly  draught,  some  enemy  to  life. 

Boils  in  my  boweu,  and  works  out  my  souL  DavrBN. 

Sometimes  a  passion  seems  to  ojatrate, 
Almost  in  contradictioB  to  itself.    Shikliy. 


SERVANT,  DOMESTIC,  MENIAL, 
DRUDGE. 

lu  the  term  servant  is  included  the  idea  of  the  ser- 
vice performed ;  '  A  servant  dwells  remote  £rom  all 
knowledge  of  his  lord's  purposes.'  South.  In  the 
term  domestic,  from  domus  a  house,  is  induded  the 
idea  <^  one  bdmioing  to  the  house  or  family ;  '  Mon- 
teiuma  was  attended  by  his  own  domestics,  and  senred 
with  his  usual  state.^  Uobertsom.  In  the  word  me- 
nial, from  mantis  the  hand,  is  included  the  idea  of 
labor ;  '  Some  were  his  (Kmg  Charles')  own  menial 
servants,  and  ate  bread  at  his  table  before  they  lifted 
up  their  heel  against  him.'  South.  The  term  drudge 
includes  drudgery ;  <  He  who  will  be  vastly  rich  must 
resolve  to  be  a  drudge  all  his  days.'  South.  We 
hire  a  servant  at  a  certain  rate,  and  for  a  particular 
service ;  we  are  attached  to  our  domestics  according 
to  their  assiduity  and  attention  to  our  wishes ;  we 
employ  as  a  menial,  one  who  is  luifit  for  a  higher  em- 
ployment ;  and  a  drudge  in  any  labor,  however  hard 
and  disagreeable. 


SERVITUDE,  SLAVERY,  BONDAGE. 

Servitude  ei^resses  less  than  slavery,  and  this  less 
than  bondage. 

Servitude,  from  servio,  conveys  simply  the  idea  of 
peiforming  a  service,  without  specifying  the  principle 
upon  which  it  is  perfbrmed.  Among  the  Romans 
serous  signified  a  »ave,  because  all  who  served  were 
literally  slaves,  the  power  over  the  person  being  almost 
unlimited.  The  nuld  influence  of  Christianity  has 
corrected  men's  notions  with  regard  to  their  rights,  as 
well  as  their  duties,  and  established  servitude  on  the 
just  principle  of  a  mutual  ccnnpact,  without  any  infrac- 
tion on  that  most  precious  of  all  human  gifts,  personal 
liberty ;  '  It  is  fit  and  necessary  that  some  persons  in 
the  world  should  be  in  love  with  a  splendid  servitude.'' 
South.  Slavery,  which  marks  a  condition  incom- 
patible fith  the  existence  of  this  invaluable  endow, 
ment,  is  a  term  odious  to  the  Christian  ear ;  it  had  its 
origin  in  the  grossest  state  of  society  :  the  word  beii^ 
derived  firom  the  German  slave,  or  Sclavonians,  a 
fierce  and  intrepid  people,  who  made  a  long  stand 
agMust  the  Grermans,  and,  being  at  last  defeated,  were 
made  slaves-  Slavery,  dierefore,  includes  not  only 
servitude,  but  also  the  odious  circumstance  of  the 
entire  subjecticm  of  one  individual  to  another ;  a  con- 
dition which  deprives  him  of  every  privilege  belonging 
to  a  free  agent,  and  a  rational  creature ;  and  wni^ 


forcibly  bends  the  will  and  affectimu  of  the  one  to 
the  humor  of  the  other,  and  converts  a  thinlring  being 
into  a  mere  senseless  tool  in  the  hands  of  its  owner. 
Slavery  unfortunately  remains,  thou^  barbamm  has 
ceased.  Christianity  has  taught  mem  their  true  end 
and  destination ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  able  to  e£> 
tingui^  that  inordinate  love  of  dominion,  which  n  an 
innate  propensity  in  the  human  breast.  There  ara 
those  who  take  the  name  of  Christians,  and  yet  ding 
to  the  practice  of  making  their  fellow  creatures  an 
article  of  commerce.  Some  delude  themselves  with 
the  idea  that  they  can  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those 
over  whom  they  nave  usurped  this  unlicensed  power ; 
but  they  forget  that  he  who  begins  to  be  a  slave  ceases 
to  be  a  man ;  that  slavery  is  the  extinction  of  oui 
nobler  part ;  and  the  abuse  even  of  that  part  in  ua 
which  we  have  in  common  with  the  brutes ;  '  So  differ* 
ent  are  the  geniuses  which  are  formed  under  Turldsb 
slavery  and  Grecian  liberty.'  Addison. 

Bondage,  fit>m  to  bind,  denotes  the  state  of  bdng 
bound,  that  is,  slavery  in  its  most  aggravated  form,  in 
which,  to  the  loss  of  personal  liberty,  is  added  cruel 
treatment ;  the  term  is  seldom  appued  in  its  proper 
sense  to  any  persons  but  the  Israehtes  in  Egypt.  In 
a  figurative  sense,  we  speak  of  being  a  slave  to  our 
passions,  and  under  the  bondage  of  sin,  in  which  cases 
the  terms  preserve  precisely  the  same  tUstinction : 

Ourea«e 
We  make  a  choir,  as  doth  the  prison'd  bud. 
And  sing  our  bondagt  freely.    SHAKsriAas. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  the  enthets 
servile  and  slavish,  which  are  employed  only  m  the 
moral  application.  He  who  is  servile  has  the  mean 
character  of  a  servant,  but  he  is  still  a  free  agent ;  but 
he  who  is  slavish  is  boimd  and  fettered  in  every  po»- 
nble  form ; 

That  tervile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline. 
Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  Kne. 
Those  are  tlie  labour'd  births  of  Jamth  brains. 
Not  the  effect  of  poetry  but  ptuns.    Denham. 


PRODUCTION,  PERFORMANCE,  WORK. 

When  we  speak  <^  any  thing  as  resulting  from  any 
specified  operation,  we  term  it  a  prodttction  ;  as  the 
production  of  an  author,  signilfying  what  he  has  pro- 
duced by  the  effort  of  his  mmd:  Homer's  Iliad  is 
esteemed  as  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  ima- 
gination. When  we  speak  of  any  thing  as  executed 
or  performed  by  some  person  we  term  it  a  perform- 
ance, as  a  drawing  or  a  painting  is  denominateo  the 
performance  of  a  particular  artist.  The  term  jaro- 
duction  cannot  be  employed  without  specifying  ok 
referring  to  the  source  from  which  it  is  produced,  at 
die  means  by  which  it  is  produced, — as  HaeproductioM 
of  art,  the  production  of  the  inventive  faculty,  the 
production  of  the  mind,  &c. ; 

Nature,  in  het  productions  slow,  aspires 
By  just  degrees  to  reach  perfection  s  height. 

SoiiEani.uc>   . 
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A  fmrfwmanoe  eumot  be  spoked  of  without  refearring 
to  the  individual  by  whcmi  it  has  been  p^fwmed ; 
hence  we  speak  of  this  or  that  peT8on''s  perfontuinct ; 
<  The  perfomumaes  cX  Pope  weie  burnt  by  those 
whom  he  had,  perhaps,  selected  as  most  likely  to  pub- 
lish tbem.^  JoHMsoM.  When  we  wish  to  specify  any 
thing  that  results  firom  work  or  labor,  it  is  termed  a 
wofk :  in  this  manner  we  either  speak  of  the  work  of 
one''s  hands,  or  a  work  of  the  imagination,  a  work  of 
time,  a  work  <£  magnitude ;  *  Y  et  there  are  some 
worlet  which  the  author  must  consign  impublished  to 
posterity.'  Johnson.  The  proditcHon  results  from  a 
complicated  operation;  the  performance  consists  of 
wnme  action ;  the  work  springs  from  active  exertion : 
Shakspeare's  plays  are  termed  productions,  as  they 
lespect  the  source  from  which  they  came,  namely,  hu 
genius ;  they  might  be  called  his  performanoea,  as  far 
as  respected  the  performance  or  completion  of  some 
task  or  specific  undwtaking ;  they  would  be  called  his 
iDorkt,  as  far  as  respected  the  labor  which  he  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  composition  of  a  book  is  properly  a 
production,  when  it  is  original  matter ;  the  sketchmg 
of  a  landscape,  or  drawing  a  plan,  is  a  performance ; 
the  compilation  of  a  hist<»ry  is  a  work. 


ESSAY,  TREATISE,  TRACT, 
DISSERTATION. 

All  these  words  are  em^oyed  by  authors  to  charac* 
teriae  compositions  varying  in  their  form  and  contents. 
Essay,  wmch  signifies  a  tml  or  attempt  (v.  Attempt), 
is  here  used  to  desi^ate  in  a  specific  manner  an  au- 
thor's attempt  to  illustrate  any  point.  It  is  most 
commonly  applied  to  small  detached  peces,  which 
contain  oply  the  general  thoughts  of  a  writer  on  any 
given  subject,  and  afford  room  for  amplification  into 
wtails ;  although  by  Locke  in  his  "  Essay  on  the 
Understanding,  Seattle  in  his  "  Essay  on  Truth,'' 
and  other  authors,  it  is  modestly  used  for  their  con- 
nected and  finished  endeavours  to  elucidate  a  doctrine ; 
'  It  is  my  frequent  practice  to  visit  places  of  resort  in 
this  town,  to  observe  what  reception  my  works  meet 
with  in  the  world;  it  being  a  privilege  asserted  by 
Monsieur  Montaigne  and  others,  of  vain-glorious 
mraionr,  that  we  writers  of  essays  may  talk  of  our- 
selves.   Steele. 

A  treatise  is  more  systematic  than  an  essay;  it 
treats  on  the  sul^ect  in  a  methodical  form,  and 
CMiveys  the  idea  of  something  labored,  scientific,  and 
instructive ;  *  The  very  title  of  a  moral  treatise  has 
something  in  it  austere  and  shocking  to  the  careless 
and  inconsiderate.'  Addison.  A  tract  is  only  a  species 
of  small  treatise,  drawn  up  upon  particular  occasions, 
and  published  in  a  sepwrate  form.  They  are  both 
derived  from  the  Latin  tractus,  participle  of  traho  to 
draw,  manage,  or  handle ;  <  I  desire  my  reader  to  con- 
dder  every  particular  paper  or  discourse  as  a  distinct 
tract  by  itself.'  Addison.  Dissertation,  from  dissero 
to  argue,  is  with  propriety  applied  to  performances  of 


an  argumentative  nature;  '  A  modem  philosopher, 
quoted  by  Monsieur  Bayle  in  his  learned  dissertation 
on  the  souls  of  brutes,  says,  Deus  est  anima  brutorum, 
Ond  himself  is  the  soul  of  Imites.'  Addison. 

Essays  are  either  moral,  political,  philosophical,  or 
literary :  they  are  the  crude  attempts  of  the  youth  to 
digest  his  own  thoughts ;  or  they  are  the  more  mature 
attempts  of  the  man  to  communicate  his  thoughts  to 
others.  Of  the  f(»iner  descripticm  are  the  prize  essays 
in  schools ;  and  of  the  latter  are  the  essays  innu- 
merable which  have  been  published  on  every  subject, 
since  the  days  of  Bacon  to  the  present  day.  Treo- 
tises  are  mostly  writt^i  on  ethical,  political,  or  specu- 
lative subjects,  such  as  Fenelon's,  Milton's,  or  Locke's 
treatise  on  education;  De  Lolme's  treatise  on  the 
constitution  of  England ;  Colquhoun's  treatise  on  the 
police.  Dissertations  are  employed  on  disputed  points 
of  literature,  as  Bentiey's  dissertation  upon  the  epis- 
des  of  Pludaris,  De  rauw's  dissertations  on  the 
Egyptians  and  Chinese.  Tracts  are  ephemeral  pro- 
ductions, mostly  on  political  and  reli^ous  subjects, 
which  seldom  survive  the  occasion  which  gave  them 
birth.  Of  this  description  are  the  pamphuts  which 
daily  issue  from  the  press,  for  or  against  the  measures 
of  government,  or  the  public  measures  of  any  par- 
ticiuar  party. 

The  essay  is  the  most  popular  mode  of  writing ;  it 
suits  the  wnter  who  has  not  either  talent  or  inclination 
to  pursue  his  inquiries  farther,  and  it  suits  the  gener- 
ality of  readers  who  are  amused  with  variety  and 
superficiality :  the  treatise  is  adapted  for  the  student ; 
he  will  not  be  contented  with  the  superficial  essay, 
when  more  ample  materials  are  within  bis  reach  ;  the 
tract  is  formed  for  the  political  partisan ;  it  receives 
its  interest  from  the  occurrence  of  the  motive ;  the 
dissertation  interests  the  disputant. 


PRODUCTION,  PRODUCE,  PRODUCT. 

The  term  production  expresses  either  the  iact  of 
producing  or  the  thing  produced ;  product  and  pro- 
duce express  only  the  thing  produced :  the  production 
of  a  tree  from  a  seed,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  nature ; 
the  produce  of  a  thmg  is  said  to  be  considerable  or 
otherwise. 

In  the  sense  of  the  thing  ^duced,  production  is 
applied  to  every  individual  thing  that  is  produced  by 
another :  in  tins  sense  a  tree  is  a  production ;  produce 
and  product  are  applied  only  to  those  productions 
which  are  to  be  turned  to  a  purpose :  the  former  in  a 
collective  sense,  and  in  reference  to  some  particular 
object ;  the  latter  in  an  abstract  and  general  sense ; 
the  aggregate  quantity  of  graiA  drawn  from  a  field  is 
termed  the  produce  of  the  field ;  but  com,  hay,  vege- 
tables, and  fruits  in  general,  are  termed  products  of 
the  eiurth :  tiie  naturaBst  examines  all  the  productions 
of  nature ;  *  Nature  also,  as  if  desirous  that  so  bright 
a  production  of  her  skill  should  be  set  in  the  fairest 
Uffit,  had  bestowed  on  king  Alfred  every  bodily 
accomplishment.'  HuuE.  The  hoabandman  looks  to 
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the  produce  of  his  lands ;  <  A  storm  of  hail,  I  am 
informed,  has  destroyed  all  the  produce  of  my  estate 
in  Tuscany.'  Melmoth  {Letters  of  Cicero).  The 
topo^pher  and  trayeller  inquire  about  the  products 
of  different  countries ;  '  Our  British  products  are  of 
such  kinds  and  quantities  as  can  turn  the  balance  of 
trade  to  our  advantage.'  Addison.  > 

There  is  the  same  distinction  between  these  terms 
in  their  impoper,  as  in  their  proper,  acceptation :  a 
production  is  whatever  results  from  an  effort,  physical 
or  mental,  as  a  production  of  genius,  a  production 
of  art,  and  the  like ;  '  What  would  become  of  the 
scrofulous  consumptive  productions,  ftumished  by  our 
men  of  wit  and  learning.'  Swift.  The  produce  is 
the  amount  or  aggregate  result  from  miysical  or 
mental  labor:  thus,  whatever  the  husbandman  reaps 
from  the  cultivation  of  his  land  is  termed  the  produce 
of  his  labor;  whatever  results  &om  any  public  sub- 
scription or  collection  is,  in  like  manner,  the  produce ; 
'  Tiiis  tax  has  already  been  so  often  tried,  that  we 
know  the  exact  produce  of  it.'  Addison.  The  product 
is  seldom  employed  except  in  regard  to  the  mental 
operation  of  figures,  as  the  product  ftom  multiplica- 
tion, but  it  may  be  used  precisely  in  the  sense  of 
production;  *  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  Arabian 
tales  the  product  of  some  woman's  imagination.' 
Atteebuby. 


TO  BEAR,  YIELD. 


Bear,  in  Saxon  baran,  old  German  beran,  Latin 
pario,    and  Hebrew  Kli  to  create;    yield   v.    To 


Bear  conveys  the  idea  of  creating  within  itself; 
yield  that  of  ^ving  from  itself  Ammals  bear  their 
young;  inanimate  objects  yield  their  produce.  An 
apple  tree  bears  apples ;  the  earth  yields  fruits. 

Bear  marks  properly  the  natural  power  of  bringing 
forth  something  of  its  own  kind ;  yield  is  said  of  the 
result  or  quantum  brought  forth:  shrubs  6«ar  leaves, 
flowers,  or  berries,  according  to  their  natural  pro- 
perties ; 

No  keel  shall  cut  the  waves  for  foreign  ware. 
For  every  soil  shall  ev'ry  product  bear.    Detdbn. 

Flowers  yield  seeds  plentifully  or  otherwise  as  they  are 
favored  by  circumstances ; 

Nor  Bactria,  nor  the  richer  Indian  fields. 

Nor  all  the  gummy  stores  Arabia  yields. 

Nor  any  foreign  earth  of  greater  name. 

Can  with  swe^t  Italy  contend  in  fame.  '  Dbysbn. 


TO  BEAR,  CARRY,  CONVEY, 
TRANSPORT. 

Bear,  firom  the  sense  of  generating  (».  To  bear, 
yield),  has  derived  that  of  retaining ;  carry,  in  French 
charier,  probably  from  the  Latin  ctnrus,  Greek  xalpa 
or  Tpixi  to  run,  or  *ipu,  in  Hebrew  »^'f  to  meet,  sig- 


nifies to  move  a  diing  firom  one  jdace  to  another; 
convey,  in  Latin  conveho,  is  compounded  of  con  and 
veko  to  carry  with  one ;  transport,  in  French  trana- 
porter,  Latin  transporto,  compounded  of  trans  over^ 
and  porta  to  carry,  signifies  to  carry  to  a  distance. 

To  bear  is  simply  to  take  the  weight  of  any  sub- 
stance upon  ones  self;  to  carry  is  to  remove  that 
weight  from  the  spot  where  it  was :  we  always  bear  in 
carrying,  but  we  do  not  always  carry  when  we  bear. 
Both  may  be  applied  to  things  as  well  as  persons : 
whatever  receives  the  weight  of  any  thing  bears  it ; 
whatever  is  caused  to  move  with  any  thing  carries  it. 
That  which  cannot  be  easily  borne  must  be  burden- 
some to  carry:  in  extremely  hot  weather  it  is  some- 
times irksome  to  bear  the  weight  e^ea  of  one's 
clothing ;  Virgil  praises  the  pious  ^neas  for  having 
carried  his  father  on  his  shoulders  in  order  to  save  him 
from  the  sacking  of  Troy.  Weak  people  or  weak 
things  are  not  fit  to  bear  heavy  biffdens :  lazy 
peoj^e  prefer  to  be  carried  rather  than  to  carry  any 
thing. 

Since  bear  is  confined  to  personal  service  it  may  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  carry,  when  the  latter  implies  the 
removal  of  any  thing  by  means  of  any  other  body. 
The  bearer  of  any  letter  or  parcel  is  he  who  carries 
it  in  his  hand ; 

In  hollow  wood  they  floating  armies  bear.    Deysek. 

The  carrier  of  parcels  is  he  who  employs  a  convm~ 
ance ;  '  A  whale,  besides  those  seas  and  oceans  in  the 
several  vessels  of  his  body  which  aie  filled  with  innu- 
merable shoals  of  little  animals,  carries  about  him  a 
whole  world  of  inhabitants.'  Addison.  Hence  the 
word  bear  is  often  very  appropriately  substituted  for 
carry,  as  Virgil  praises  ifineas  for  bearing  his  father 
on  his  shoulders. 

Convey  and  trarisport  are  species  of  carrying. 
Carry  in  its  particular  sense  is  employed  either  for 
personal  exertions  or  actions  performed  by  the  help  of 
other  means ;  convey  and  transport  are  employed  for 
such  actions  as  are  performed  not  by  immediate  per- 
sonal intervention  or  exertion :  a  porter  carries  goods 
on  his  knot ;  goods  are  conveyed  in  a  waggon  or  a 
cart ;  they  are  transported  in  a  vessel. 

Convey  expresses  simply  the  mode  of  removing } 
transport  annexes  to  this  the  idea  of  the  place  and 
the  distance.  Merchants  get  the  goods  conveyed  into 
their  warehouses,  which  they  have  had  transported 
from  distant  countries.  Pedestrians  take  no  more 
with  them  than  what  they  can  conveniently  carry: 
could  armies  do  the  same,  one  of  the  greatest  obsta- 
cles to  the  indulgence  of  human  ambition  would  be 
removed ;  for  many  an  incursion  into  a  peaceful 
country  is  defeated  for  the  want  of  means  to  convey 
provisions  sufRcient  for  such  numbers ;  and  when 
mountains  or  deserts  are  to  be  traversed,  another  great 
difficulty  presents  itself  in  the  transportation  ot 
artillery ; 

Iiove  cannot,  like  the  wind,  itself  convey 

To  fill  two  sails,  though  both  are  spread  one  way. 

HOWABD. 
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It  is  eostomary  at  funerals  for  some  to  bear  the  pall 
and  others  to  carry  wands  or  staves ;  the  body  itself 
is  conveyed  in  a  hearse,  unless  it  has  to  cross  the 
ocean,  in  which  case  it  is  transported  in  a  vessel; 
'  It  is  to  navigation  that  men  are  indebted  for  the 
power  of  transporting  the  superfluoiis  stock  of  one 
part  of  the  earth  to  supply  tne  wants  of  another/ 

ROBEBTSON. 


TO  BRING,  FETCH,  CARRY. 

To  bring,  in  German,  &c.  bringen,  is  supposed  to 
be  contracted  from  beringen,  and  ringen  or  regen  to 
move;  fetch  is  not  improbably  connected  with  the 
▼erb  search,  sigmfying  to  send  tor  or  go  after ;  carry , 
V,  To  bear,  carry. 

To  bring  is  simply  to  take  with  one^s  self  irom  the 
place  where  one  is ;  Ut  fetch  is  to  go  iirst  to  a  place  and 
then  bring  the  thing  away ;  U>  fetch  therefore  is  a  spe- 
cies of  bringing;  wnatever  is  near  at  hand  is  brought ; 
whatever  is  at  a  distance  must  be  fetched.  The  porter 
at  an  inn  brings  a  parcel,  the  servant  fetches  it. 

Bring  always  respects  motion  towards  the  place  in 
whidi  the  agent  or  speaker  resides ;  '  What  appeared  to 
mewonderM  was  that  none  of  the  ants  came  home  with- 
out bringing  something.'  Asbison.  Fetch  denotes  a  mo- 
tion both  to  and  from ;  '  I  have  said  before  that  those 
ants  which  I  did  so  particularly  consider,  fetched  their 
com  out  of  a  garret  Asbison.  Carry  denotes  always 
a  motion  directly  from  the  place  or  at  a  distance  from 
the  place ;  '  How  great  is  the  hardship  of  a  poor  ant, 
when  she  carries  a  grain  of  com  to  the  second  story, 
climbing  up  a  wall  with  her  head  downwards.'  Addison. 
A  servant  brings  the  parcel  home  which  his  master 
has  sent  him  to  fetch ;  he  carries  a  parcel  from  home. 
A  carrier  carries  parcels  to  and  from  a  place,  but  he 
only  brings  parcels  to  any  place. 

Bring  is  an  action  performed  at  the  option  of  the 
agent ;  fetch  and  carry  are  mostly  done  at  the  com- 
mand of  another.  Hence  the  old  proverb,  "  He  who 
will  fetch  will  carry,""  to  mark  the  character  of  the 
gossip  and  tale-bearer,  who  reports  what  he  hears  from 
two  persons  in  order  to  please  both  parties. 


TO  AFFORD,  YIELD,  PRODUCE. 

JJbrd  is  probably  changed  from  afferred,  and  comes 
from  the  Latin  affero,  compounded  of  af  or  ad  and 
fero,  ragnifying  to  bring  to  a  person ;  yield,  in  Saxon 
geldan,  German  gelten  to  pay,  restore,  or  give  the 
value,  is  probably  connected  with  the  Hebrew  "i^*  to 
breed,  or  bring  forth ;  produce,  in  Latin  produce, 
compounded  of  pro  forth  and  dueo  to  bring,  signifies 
to  briiu  out  or  into  existence. 

Wim  afford  is  associated  the  idea  of  communicating 
a  part,  or  property  of  some  substance,  to  a  person : 
meat  affords  nourishment  to  those  who  make  use  of 
it ;  the  sun  affords  light  and  heat  to  idl  living  crea- 


tures ; , '  The  generous  man  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion, without  respect  of  the  demands  of  ms  fanuly, 
will  soon  find  upon  the  foot  of  his  account  that  he  has 
sacrificed  to  fools,  knaves,  flatterers,  or  the  deservedly 
unhappy,  all  the  opportunities  of  affording  any  friture 
assistance  where  it  ought  to  be.'  Steele. 

Yielding  is  the  natural  operation  of  any  substance 
to  give  up  or  impart  the  parts  or  properties  inherent 
in  It;  it  is  the  natural  surrender  which  an  object 
makes  of  itself :■  trees  yield  fruit;  the  seed  yields 
grain  ;  some  sorts  of  grain  do  not  yield  much  in  par- 
ticular soils ; 

Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield. 
And  the  game  hand  that  sowed  shall  reap  the  field. 

Pope. 

Produce  conveys  the -idea  of  one  thing  causing 
another  to  exist,  or  to  spring  out  of  it ;  it  is  a  specie^ 
of  creation,  the  formation  of  a  new  substance:  the 
earth  produces  a  variety  of  fruits ;  confined  air  will 
produce  an  explosion ; 

Their  sharpen'd  ends  in  earth  their  footing  place. 
And  the  d^  poles  produce  a  living  race.    Drtden. 

In  the  moral  application  they  are  similarly  distin- 
guished :  nothing  affords  so  great  a  scope  for  ridicule 
as  the  follies  of  fasnion ;  '  This  is  the  consolation  of 
all  good  men  unto  whom  his  ubiquity  qffbrdeth  con- 
tinual comfort  and  securi^.'  BaowN.  Nothing  yields 
so  much  satisfaction  as  reugion.  '  The  mind  of  man 
desireth  evermore  to  know  the  truth,  according  to  the 
most  infallible  certainty  which  the  nature  of  things 
can  yield.''  Hookeb.  Nothing  produces  so  much  mis- 
chief as  the  vice  of  drunkenness ; 

Thou  tdl  this  good  of  evil  8haltj>roduM.    Milton. 

The  history  of  man  does  not  afford  an  instance  of  any 
popular  commotion  that  has  ever  produced  such  atro- 
cities and  atrocious  characters  as  the  French  revo- 
lution. 

Religion  is  the  only  thin^  that  can  afford  true  con-> 
solation  and  peace  of  mind  m  the  season  of  afiliction, 
and  the  hour  of  death.  The  recollection  of  past  inci- 
dents, particularly  those  which  have  passed  in  our 
infancy,  produces  the  most  pleasurable  sensations  in 
the  mind. 


BUSINESS,  OCCUPATION,  EMPLOYMENT, 
ENGAGEMENT,  AVOCATION. 

Business  signifies  what  makes  busy  {v.  Active, 
busy) ;  occupation,  from  occupy,  in  French  occivper, 
Latin  occupo,  that  is,  ob  and  capio,  signifies  that 
which  serves  or  takes  possession  of  a  person  or  thing 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  things ;  employment,  from 
employ,  in  French  emploi,  Latin  implico,  Greek 
t^TcyJeKtt,  signifies  that  which  engages  or  fixes  a  person ; 
engagement  also  signifies  what  engages  or  binds  a 
person ;   avocation,  in  Latin  avocatio,  from  a  and 
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voeo,  signifieg  the  thing  diat  calls  off  firom  another 
thing. 

BtmnesB  occupies  all  a  person^-s  thoushts  as  well  as 
his  time  and  powers;  occttpation  and  employment 
occttpy  only  his  time  and  strength :  the  first  is  mostly  re- 
gular, it  is  the  object  of  our  choice ;  the  second  is 
(casual,  it  depends  on  the  will  of  another.  Engage- 
ment is  a  partial  employment,  avocation  a  particvdar 
engagement :  an  engagement  prevents  us  from  doing 
any  thing  else ;  an  avocation  calls  off  or  prevents  us 
from  doing  what  we  wish. 

Every  tradesman  has  a  business,  on  the  diligent 
prosecution  of  which  depootds  his  success  in  life ;  '  The 
materials  are  no  sooner  wrought  into  paper,  but  they 
are  distributed  among  the  presses,  where  they  again  set 
innumerable  artists  at  work,  and  furnish  business  to 
another  mystery.*  Addison.  Every  mechanic  has  his 
daily  occfxpation,  by  which  he  mamtains  his  family ; 

*  How  little  must  the  ordinary  occupations  of  men 
seem  to  one  who  is  engaged  in  so  noble  a  pvnrsuit  as 
the  assimilation  of  himself  to  the  Deity.*  Bebkelet. 
Every  laborer  has  an  employment  wmch  is  fixed  for 
him ;  <  Creatures  who  have  the  labours  of  the  mind, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  body,  to  furnish  them  with  em- 
ployments.'' GVASDIAN. 

Business  and  occupation  always  suppose  a  serious 
object.  Business  is  something  more  urgent  and  im- 
portant than  occupation :  a  man  of  independent  for- 
tune has  no  occasion  to  pursue  business,  but  as  a 
rational  agent  he  will  not  m  contented  to  be  without 
an  occupation. 

Employment,  engagement,  and  avocation,  leave 
the  object  imdefined.  An  employment  may  be  a  mere 
diversion  of  the  thoughts,  and  a  wasting  m  the  hours 
in  some  idle  pursuit ;  a  child  may  have  its  employment, 
which  may  be  its  play  in  distinction  &om  its  business ; 

*  I  would  recommend  to  every  one  <xP  my  readers  the 
keeping  a  journal  of  their  lives  for  one  week,  and  set- 
ting down  pimctually  their  whole  series  oS  employ- 
ments during  that  space  of  time.*  Addison.  An  en- 
gagement  may  have  no  higher  object  than  that  of 
pleasure ;  the  idlest  people  nave  onen  the  most  en- 
gagements ;  the  gratification  of  ctiriosity,  and  the  love 
of  social  pleasure,  supply  them  with  an  abundance  of 
engagements ;  '  Mr.  Baretti  being  a  sin^^e  man,  and 
entirely  clear  from  all  engagements,  takes  the  advan- 
tage of  his  independence.''  Johnson.  Avocations 
have  seldom  a  direct  trifling  object,  although  it  may 
sometimes  be  of  a  subordmate  nature,  and  generally 
irrelevant:  numerous  avocationa  are  not  desirable; 
every  man  should  have  a  regular  pursuit,  the  business 
of  his  life,  to  which  the  principal  part  of  his  time 
should  be  devoted :  avocations  therefore  of  a  serious 
nature  are  apt  to  divide  the  time  and  attention  to  a 
hurtful  degree ;  '  Sorrow  ou^t  not  to  be  su^red  to 
increase  by  indulgence,  but  must  ^ve  way  af)«r  a 
stated  time  to  social  duties  and  the  common  avocations 
rf  life.'  Johnson. 

A  person  who  is  busy  has  much  to  attend  to,  and 
Attends  to  it  closely :  a  pers<m  who  is  occupied  has  a 


full  share  of  business  without  any  pressure ;  he  is  op- 
posed to  one  who  is  idle :  a  person  who  is  employed 
has  the  present  moment  filled  up ;  he  is  not  in  a  state 
of  inaction:  the  person  who  is  engaged  is  not  at 
liberty  to  be  otherwise  employed ;  his  time  is  not  his 
own ;  he  is  opposed  to  one  at  leisure. 


BUSINESS,  TRADE,  PROFESSION,  ART. 

These  words  are  synonymous  in  the  sense  of  a  call- 
ing,  for  the  purpose  of  a  livelihood ;  business  (v.  Bu- 
siness) is  general ;  trade,  signifying  that  which  em- 
ploys the  tune  by  way  of  trade ;  profession,  or  that 
which  one  professes  to  do  by  way  of  emplbyment ;  and 
art,  signifying  that  which  is  practised  in  the  way  <^ 
the  arts,  are  particular ;  all  fyriade  is  business,  but  all 
business  is  not  trade. 

Buying  and  selling  of  merchandise  is  inseparable 
from  trade ;  but  the  exercise  of  one's  knowlec^  and 
experience,  for  purposes  of  gain,  constitutes  a  busi- 
ness ;  when  learning  or  particular  skill  is  required,  it 
is  a  profession ;  and  when  there  is  a  peculiar  exercise 
of  art,  it  is  an  art:  every  shop-keeper  and  retail 
dealer  carries  on  a  trade ;  '  Some  persons,  indeed,  by 
the  privilq^  of  their  birth  and  quality,  are  above  a 
common  trade  and  profession,  but  they  are  not  hereby 
exempted  from  all  business,  and  allowed  to  live  unpro- 
fitably  to  others.'  Tillotson.  Brokers,  manufactu- 
rers, bankers,  and  others,  carry  on  business ,-  <  Those 
who  are  determined  by  dioice  to  any  particular  kind 
of  business  are  indeed  more  happy  than  those  who 
are  determined  by  necessity.'  Addison.  Clergymen, 
medical,  or  military  men,  follow  a  profession ;  '  No 
one  of  the  sons  of  Adam  ought  to  think  himself 
exempt  from  labour  or  industry ;  those  to  whom  birth 
or  fortune  may  seem  to  make  such  an  application  un- 
necessary, ought  to  find  out  some  calling  or  profession, 
that  they  may  not  lie  as  a  burthen  upon  tne  spedea.' 
Addison.  Musicians  and  painters  follow  an  art; 
'  The  painter  understands  his  art.''  Swift. 


BUSINESS,  OFFICE,  DUTY. 

Business  is  what  one  prescribes  to  one's  self;  office, 
in  French  office,  Latin  officium,  from  officio,  or  06 
and  facio,  signifying  to  do  for,  or  on  account  of  any 
one,  is  prescribed  by  another ;  duty,  from  the  Latin 
debitum  and  debeo  to  owe,  signifying  what  is  due,  is 
prescribed  or  enjoined  by  a  fixed  rule  of  propriety : 
mercantile  concerns  are  the  business  which  a  man 
takes  upon  himself;  the  management  of  parish  con- 
cerns is  an  office  imposed  upon  a  person  <men,  much 
against  his  inclination ;  the  maintenance  of  a  fiimily  is 
a  duty  which  a  man's  conscience  enj<nn8  upon  him  to 
perform.. 

Business  and  duty  are  public  or  private ; ,  o^^  is 
mostly  of  a  public  nature :    a  minister  of  state,  by 
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virtue  of  bis  ^^e,  has  always  public  btumeM  to  per* 
form; 

But  now  the  feather'd  youth  their  former  bounds 
Ardent  disdain^  and,  weighiacr  oft  their  wing^. 
Demand  the  free  possession  of  the  sky. 
Ttiis  one  glad  office  more,  and  then  diasolTes 
Parental  lore  at  once,  now  heedless  grown.  Tromson. 

But  men  in  general  have  only  private  bunneaa  to 
transact ;  '  It  is  certain,  from  Suetonius,  that  the 
Romans  thought  the  education  of  their  children  a 
business  pnqterly  belonging  to  the  parents  them- 
selves.' BuDGBLi,.  A  minister  of  religion  has  public 
duties  to  perffflrm  in  his  ministerial  capacitjr;  everjr 
other  man  nas  personal  or  relative  duties,  which  he  is 
called  upon  to  discharge  according  to  his  station; 
<  Discretion  is  the  perfection  of  reason,  and  a  guide 
to  us  in  all  the  duties  of  life.'  Addison. 


AFFAIR,  BUSINESS,  CONCERN. 

Affdir,  in  French  affaire,  from  i  and  faire  to  be 
done,  signifies  that  which  is  to  be  done  or  is  in 
hand ;  business,  from  busy  {v.  Active),  signifies  the 
thing  that  makes  or  interests  a  person,  or  with  which 
he  is  busy  or  occupied ;  concern,  in  French  concenter, 
Latin  coneemo,  compounded  of  con  and  cerno  to  Look, 
ngnifies  the  thing  looked  at,  thought  of,  or  taken 
part  in. 

An  affair  is  what  happens ;  a  business  is  what  is 
done ;  a  concern  is  what  is  felt.  An  affair  is  general ; 
it  respects  one,  many,  or  all :  every  business  and  con- 
liem  IS  an  affair,  tnough  not  vice  versd.  Business 
and  concern  are  personal ;  business  is  that  which  en> 
sages  the  attention ;  concern  is  that  which  interests 
uie  feelings,  prospects,  and  condition,  advantageously 
or  otherwise.  An  affair  is  interesting; ;  a  business  is 
serious;  a  concern  momentous.  The  usurpation  of 
power  is  an  affair  which  interests  a  nation ;  'I  remem- 
ber in  Tully^  epistle,  in  the  recommendation  of  a  man 
to  an  affair  which  had  no  manner  of  relation  to  money, 
it  is  said,  you  may  trust  him,  for  he  is  a  frugal  man.' 
Stkele.  The  adjusting  of  a  difPerence  is  a  business 
most  suited  to  the  nmusters  of  reli^on ;  *  We  may 
indeed  say  that  our  part  does  not  suit  us,  and  that 
we  could  perform  another  better ;  but  this,  says  Epc- 
tetus,  is  not  our  business.''  Addison.  To  make  our 
peace  with  our  Maker  is  the  concern  of  every  indivi- 
dual ;  *  The  sense  of  other  men  ought  to  prevail  over 
us  in  things  of  less  consideration ;  but  not  m  concerru 
where  trum  and  honour  are  engaged.'  Steele. 

Affairs  are  administered;  business  is  transacted; 
concerns  are  mantled.  The  affairs  of  the  world  are 
administered  by  a  Divine  Providence.  Those  who  are 
in  the  practice  of  the  law  require  peculiar  talents  to 
fit  them  for  transacting  the  complicated  business 
which  perpetually  offers  itself.  Some  men  are  so  in- 
volved m  the  affairs  of  this  world,  as  to  forget  the 
concerns  of  the  next,  which  ought  to  be  nearest  and 
dearest  to  them. 


TO  AFFECT,  CONCERN. 

Affect,  in  French  cffecter,  Latin  cffectum,  parti* 
ciple  of  officio,  compounded  of  ad  and  facio  to  do  or 
act,  signmes  to  act  upon ;  concern,  v.  Affair. 

Things  affect  us  which  produce  any  "uiange  in  oui 
outward  circumstances ;  they  concern  us  if  only  con* 
nected  with  our  circumstances  in  any  shape. 

Whatever  affects  must  concern ;  but  all  that  con- 
cerns does  not  affect.  The  price  of  com  affects  the 
interest  of  the  seller ;  and  therefore  it  concerns  him 
to  keep  it  up,  without  regard  to  the  public  good  or 
injury. 

Things  affect  either  persons  or  things;  but  they 
concern  persons  (mly.  Rain  affects  the  hay  or  com ; 
and  these  matters  concern  every  one  more  or  less. 

Affect  and  concern  have  an  analogous  meaning  like* 
wise,  when  taken  for  the  influence  on  the  mind.  We 
are  affected  by  things  when  our  affections  only  are 
awakened  by  them  :  we  are  concerned  when  our  un- 
derstanding and  wishes  are  engaged. 

We  may  be  affected  either  with  joy  or  sorrow ; 
*  We  see  that  every  different  species  of  sensible  creatures 
has  its  different  notions  of  beauty,  and  that  each  of 
them  is  affected  with  the  beauties  of  its  own  kind.' 
Addison.  We  are  concerned  only  in  a  painful  man- 
ner; 

Without  concern  he  hears,  but  hears  from  far. 

Of  tumults,  and  descents,  and  distant  war.   Dbysbn. 

People  of  tender  sensibility  are  easily  qffbcted :  irri- 
table people  are  concerned  about  trifles.  It  is  natural 
fi»r  every  one  to  be  affected  at  the  recital  of  misfor- 
tunes ;  but  there  are  people  of  so  cold  and  selfish  a 
character  as  not  to  be  concerned  about  any  thii^ 
which  does  not  immediately  affect  their  persons  or  pro- 
perty. 


INTEREST,  CONCERN. 

The  interest,  from  the  Latin  interesse  to  be  amongst, 
or  have  a  part  or  a  share  in  a  thi^,  is  more  comprehen* 
kive  than  concern  (v.  Affair).  We  have  an  interest  in 
whatever  touches  or  comes  near  to  our  feelings  or  our 
external  circumstances;  we  have  a  concern  in  that 
which  respects  our  external  circumstances.  The  in- 
terest is  that  which  is  agreeable  ;  it  consists  of  either 
profit,  advantage,  gain,  or  amusement ;  it  binds  us  to 
an  object,  and  makes  us  think  of  it :  the  concern,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  something  involuntary  or  painfril. 
We  have  a  concern  in  that  which  we  are  obliged  to 
look  to,  which  we  are  bound  to  fix>m  the  fear  of  losinff 
or  of  suffering.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  man  to  ci£ 
rivate  a  religious  temper ;-  it  is  the  concern  of  all  to  be 
on  their  guard  agamst  temptation ;  '  O  give  us  a 
serious  comprehension  of  that  one  great  interest  of 
others  as  well  as  ourselves.'  Hammond. 

And  could  the  marble  rocks  but  know. 
They'd  strive  to  find  some  secret  way  unknown, 
Maugre  the  senseless  nature  of  the  stone. 
Their  pity  and  concern  to  show.    Pomfket, 
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OFFICE,  PLACE,  CHARGE,  FUNCTION. 

Office,  in  Latin  qffldum,  from  officio  or  efficio,  sig- 
nifies either  the  duty  performed  or  the  situation  m 
which  the  duty  is  performed.  Place  comprehends  no 
idea  of  duty,  for  there  may  be  sinecure  places  which 
are  only  nominal  offices,  and  designate  merely  a  rela- 
tionship with  the  government :  every  office  therefore 
of  a  public  natiure  is  in  reality  a  place,  yet  every  place 
is  not  an  office.  The  place  of  secretary  of  state  is 
likewise  an  office,  but  that  of  ranger  t>f  a  park  is  a 
place  only  and  not  an  office.  The  ojice  is  held;  the 
place  is  filled :  the  office  is  given  or  entrusted  to  a 
person ;  the  place  is  granted  or  conferred :  the  office 
reposes  a  confidence,  and  imposes  a  responsibility ;  the 
place  pves  credit  and  influence :  the  office  is  bestowed 
on  a  man  from  his  qualification ;  the  place  is  granted 
to  him  by  favor  or  as  a  reward  for  past  services  :  the 
office  is  more  or  less  honorable ; 

You  bave  contriv'd  to  take 
From  Rome  all  season'd  qffice,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical.    SHASsrEASE. 

The  place  is  more  or  less  profitable ; 

When  rogues  like  these  (a  sparrow  cries) 
To  honors  and  employments  rise, 
I  court  no  favor,  ask  no  place.    Gav. 

In  an  extended  application  of  the  terms  office  and 
place,  the  latter  has  a  much  lower  signification  than 
that  of  the  former,  since  the  office  is  always  connected 
with  the  State ;  but  the  place  is  a  private  concern ;  the 
office  is  a  place  of  trust,  but  the  place  may  be  a  place 
ioT  menial  labor :  the  offices  are  multiplied  in  time  of 
war ;  the  places  for  domestic  service  are  more  numer- 
ous in  a  state  of  peace  and  prosperity.  The  office  is 
frequently  taken  not  with  any  reference  to  the  place 
occupied,  but  simply  to  the  thing  done ;  this  brings  it 
nearer  in  significataon  -to  the  term  cAor^e  (v.  Care). 
An  oJice  imposes  a  task,  or  some  performance ; 

'Tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 

To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow. 

Shaesfea&e. 

A  charge  imposes  a  responsibility;  we  have  always 
something  to  do  in  office,  always  something  to  look 
after  in  a  charge ;  '  Denham  •  was  made  governor  of 
Famham  Castle  for  the  king,  but  he  soon  resigned 
that  charge  and  retreated  to  Oxford.'  Johnsok.  The 
office  is  either  public  or  private,  the  charge  is  always 
m  a  private  and  personal  nature :  a  person  performs 
the  office  of  a  magistrate,  or  of  a  minister ;  he  under- 
takes the  charge  of  instructing  youth,  or  of  being  a 
guardian,  or  of  conveying  a  person's  property  from  one 
place  to  another.  The  offi:e  is  that  which  is  assigned 
by  another ;  function  is  properly  the  act  of  discharg- 
ing or  completing  an  office  or  business,  from  fwngor, 
viz.  Jinem  and  ago,  to  put  an  end  to  or  bring  to  a  con- 
clusion ;  it  is  extended  in  its  acceptation  to  the  office 
itself  or  the  thing  done,  in  which  case  the  idea  of  duty 
predominates,  as  the  functions  of  a  minister  of  state 
or  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  '  The  ministry,  is  not 
now  bound  to  any  one  tribe;  now  none  is  secluded 


from  that  function  of  any  degree,  state,  or  calling.' 
Whitgift.  The  office  in  its  strict  sense  is  performed 
only  by  conscious  or  intelligent  agents,  who  act  accord- 
ing to  their  instructions ;  the  function,  cm  the  other 
hand,  is  sometimes  an  operation  of  unconsdous  objects 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature.  The  office  m  an 
herald  is  to  proclaim  public  events  or  to  communicate 
circvunstances  from  one  public  body  to  another : :  the 
function  of  the  tongue  is  to  speak ;  that  of  the  ear,  to 
hear ;  that  of  the  eye,  to  see.  The  word  office  is 
sometimes  employed  in  the  same  application 'oy  the 
personification  of  nature,  which  assigns  an  office  to 
the  ear,  to  the  tongue,  to  the  eye,  and  the  like. 
When  the  frame  becomes  overpowered  by  a  sudden 
shock,  the  tongue  will  frequently  refuse  to  perform  its 
office ;  '  The  two  offices  of  memory  are  collection  and 
custribution.'  Johnson.  When  the  animal  functiont 
are  impeded  for  a  length  of  time,  the  vital  power 
ceases  to  exist ;     . 

Nature  within  me  seems. 
In  all  her  functions,  weary  of  herself.    Miltok. 


PROCEEDING,  PROCESS,  PROGRESS. 

The  manner  of  performing  actions  for  ihe  attain- 
ment of  a  given  end  is  the  common  idea  comprehended 
in  these  terms.  Proceeding  is  the  most  general,  as  it 
simply  expresses  the  general  idea  of  the  manner  of 
going  on ;  the  rest  are  specific  terms,  denoting  some 
particularity  in  the  action,  object,  or  circumstance. 
The  proceeding  is  said  commonly  of  such  things  as 
happen  in  the  ordinary  way  of  doing  business ;  '  What 
could  be  more  fair,  than  to  lay  open  to  an  enemy  all 
that  you  wished  to  obtain,  and  to  desire  him  to  imitate 
your  ingenuous  proceeding  ?'  Burke.  Process  is  said 
of  such  things  as  are  done  by  rule :  the  former  is  con- 
sidered in  a  moral  point  of  view  ;  the  latter  in  a  scien- 
tific or  technical  point  of  view :  the  freemasons  have 
bound  themselves  together  by  a  law  of  secrecy  not  to 
reveal  some  part  of  their  proceedings  ;  the  process  by 
which  paper  is  made  has  undergone  considerable  im- 
provements since  its  first  invention ; 

Satumian  Juno  now,  with  double  care. 
Attends  the  fatal  proceu  of  the  war.    Daysen. 

The  proceeding  and  progress  both  refer  to  the 
moral  actions  of  men  ;  but  the  proceeding  simply  de- 
notes the  act  of  going  on,  or  doing  something ;  the 
progress  denotes  an  approximation  to  the  end:  the 
proceeding  may  be  only  a  partial  action,  comprehend- 
ing both  the  beginning  and  the  end ;  but  the  progress 
is  applied  to  that  which  requires  time,  and  a  regular 
succession  of  action,  to  bring  it  to  a  completion :  that 
is  a  proceeding  in  which  every  man  is  tried  in  a  court 
of  law ;  that  is  a  progress  which  one  makes  in  learn- 
ing, by  the  addition  to  one's  knowledge :  hence  we  do 
not  talk  of  the  proceeding  of  life,  but  of  the  progress 
of  life ;  '  Devotion  bestows  that  enlargement  of  neart 
in  the  service  of  God,  which  is  the  greatest  principle 
both  of  perseverance  and  progress  in  virtue.'  ^laie. 
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PEOCEEDING,  TRANSACTION. 

Proceeding  sigtufies  literally  the  thing  that  pro- 
eeeds;  and  transaction  the  thing  transacted:  the 
fonner  is,  therefore,  of  something  that  is  going  for- 
ward; the  latter  of  something  that  is  already  done: 
ve  are  witnesses  to  the  whole  proceeding ;  we  inquire 
into  the  whole  transaction.  The  proceeding  is  said 
of  every  event  or  circumstance  which  goes  forward 
through  the  ^ency  of  men;  the  transaction  only 
comprehends  ^ose  matters  which  have  been  delibe- 
rately transacted  or  brought  to  a  conclusion :  in  this 
sense  we  use  the  word  proceeding  in  application  to  an 
afiray  in  the  street ;  and  the  word  transaction  to  some 
commercial  negotiation  that  has  been  carried  on  be- 
tween certain  persons.  The  proceeding  marks  the 
manner  of  proceeding ;  as  when  we  speak  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  a  court  of  law ;  *  The  proceedings  of  a 
coundl  of  old  men  in  an  American  tnbe,  we  are  told, 
were  no  less  formal  and  sagacious  than  those  in  a 
senate  in  more  polished  repuUics.'  Robebtson.  The 
transaction  marks  the  business  transacted;  as  the 
transactions  on  the  Exchange ;  '  It  was  Bothwell''s 
interest  to  cover,  if  possible,  the  whole  transaction 
under  the  veil  of  daiKness  and  silence.'  Robertson. 
A  proceeding  may  be  characterized  as  disgraceful ;  a 
transaction  as  iniquitous. 


TRADE,  COMMERCE,  TRAFFIC, 
DEALING. 

Trade,  in  Italian  tratto,  Latin  tracto  to  treat,  sig- 
nifies the  transaction  of  business ;  commerce,  v.  In- 
tercourse ;  traffic,  in  French  trqffiqice,  Italian  traffico, 
compounded  of  tra  or  trans  and  facia,  signifies  to 
make  over  firom  one  to  another;  dealing,  irom  the 
yah  to  deal,  in  German  theilen  to  divide,  signifies  to 
put  in  parts  according  to  a  certain  ratio,  or  at  a  given 
price. 

The  leading  idea  in  fy-ade  is  that  of  carrying  on 
business  for  purposes  of  gain ;  the  rest  are  but  modes 
of  trade :  commerce  is  a  mode  of  trade  by  exchange : 
traffic  is  a  sort  of  personal  trade,  a  sending  from  hand 
to  hand ;  dealing  is  a  bargaining  or  calculating  kind 
of  trade.  Trade  is  either  on  a  large  or  small  scale; 
commerce  is  always  on  a  large  scale :  we  may  trade 
letaQ  or  wholesale ;  we  always  carry  on  commerce  by 
whidesale:  trade  is  dther  within  or  without  the 
country  ;  commerce  is  always  between  different  coun- 
tries :  there  may  be  a  trade  between  two  towns  ;  but 
there  is  a  commerce  between  England  and  America, 
between  France  and  Germany :  hence  it  arises  that 
the  general  term  trade  is  of  inferior  import  when  com- 
pared with  commerce.  The  commerce  of  a  country, 
in  the  abstract  and  general  sense,  conveys  more  to  our 
mind,  and  is  a  more  noble  expression,  than  the  trade 
of  the  country,  as  the  merchant  ranks  higher  than  the 


tradesman,  and  a  commerdeU  house,  tluin  a  trading 
o^wem; 

Instructed  ships  shall  sail  to  quick  commerce, 
By  which  remotest  regions  are  ally'd  ; 
Which  makes  one.  city  of  the  universe, 
VFhere  some  may  gain,  and  all  may  be  suppW'd. 

DkTSBN. 

Nevertheless  the  word  trade  may  be  used  in  the  same 
general  and  enlarged  sense  ;  <  Trade,  without  enlarg- 
ing the  British  territories,  has  given  us  a  kind  of  adm- 
tional  empire.'  Addison.  Trade  may  be  altogether 
dolnestic,  and  betwixt  neighbours  ;  the  traffic  is  that 
which  goes  forward  betwixt  persons  at  a  distance :  in 
this  manner  there  may  be  a  great  traffic  betwixt  two 
towns  or  cities,  as  betwixt  London  and  the  cajntals  of 
the  different  counties ; 

The  line  of  Ninus  this  poor  comfort  brings. 
We  sell  their  dust,  and  trqffick  for  their  kmgs. 

Dkydek. 

Trade  may  consist  simply  in  buying  and  selling  ac- 
cording to  a  stated  valuation  ;  dealings  are  carrira  on 
in  matters  that  admit  of  a  variation  :  hence  we  speak 
of  dealers  in  wool,  in  com,  seeds,  and  the  like,  who 
buy  up  portions  of  these  goods,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  market. 

These  terms  will  also  admit  of  an  extended  applica- 
tion :  hence  we  speak  of  the  risk  of  trade,  the  narrow- 
ness of  a  trading  spirit :  the  commerce  of  the  world,  a 
legal,  or  illicit  commerce ;  to  make  a  trajffic  of  honors, 
of  principles,  of  places,  and  the  like ;  plain-dealing 
or  under-fumd-dealing. 


INTERCOURSE,  COMMUNICATION, 
CONNEXION,  COMMERCE. 

Intercourse,  in  Latin  interctcrsics,  signifies  literally 
a  running  between ;  communication,  the  act  of  com- 
municating or  having  some  things  in  common ;  co»- 
newion  is  the  state  of  being  connected  or  linked  to- 
gether ;  commerce,  from  com  and  merw  a  merchandize, 
signifies  literally  an  exchange  of  merchandize  and  ge- 
nerally an  interchange. 

The  intercourse  and  commerce  subsist  only  between 
persons ;  the  communication  and  conneaiion  between 
persons  and  things.  The  intercourse  with  persons 
may  be  carried  on  in  various  forms;  either  by  an  inter- 
cluuage  of  civilities,  which  is  a  friendly  intercourse ; 
an  exchange  of  commodities,  which  is  a  commerciai 
intercourse;  at  an  exchange  of  words,  which  is  a 
verbal  and  partial  intercourse ;  '  The  world  is  main- 
tained by  intercourse.^  South.  The  communication, 
in  this  sense,  is  a  cnpecies  of  intercourse ;  namely, 
that  which  consists  m  the  communication  of  one's 
thoughts  to  another ;  <  How  happy  is  an  intellectual 
being,  who,  by  prayer  and  meditation,  opeoa  diis  com- 
mumcation  between  God  and  his  own  souL'  Addison. 
The  connexion  consists  of  a  permanent  intercourse  i 
3e 
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aiiioe  <me  wba  has  «  regular  tnfercow«e  f«r  pui^poses 
of  trade  with  another  ia  said  to  have  a  connemion  witb 
him,  or  to  stand  in  oonnemon  with  him.  There  may, 
therefore,  be  a  partial  inieroourae  or  communication 
where  there  is  ho  cotmemon,  nothing  to  bind  or  link 
the  parties  to  each  other ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  cortr- 
newion  which  ia  not  kept  up  hj  continual  intercourse  ; 
'  A  very  material  part  of  our  happiness  or  misery  arises 
ham  the  oonnemone  we  have  with  those  around  us.' 
Blais. 

The  commerce  is  a  species  of  general  but  dose  tn- 
teroourae ;  it  may  ccuisut  either  a£  frequent  meetii^ 
and  r^ular  co-operation,  or  in  cohiy[)itation :  in  this 
s^ise  we  speak  m  the  commerce  of  men  one  witji  an- 
other, or  the  commerce  of  man  and  wife,  of  par^its 
and  children,  and  the  like ;  <  I  should  venture  to  call 
politeness  benevolence  in  trifles,  or  the  preference  of 
others  to  ourselves,  in  little,  daily,  and  hourly  occur- 
rences in  the  commerce  of  life.'  Chatham. 

As  it  respects  things,  communication  is  said  of 
places  in  thie  proper  sense;  connewkm  is  used  for 
things  in  the  proper  or  improper  sense :  there  is  said 
to  be  a  communication  between  two  rooms  when  there 
is  a  passage  open  firom  one  to  the  other ;  one  house 
has  a  comnewion  with  another  when  there  is  a  common 
passage  or  thoroughfare  to  them :  a  communication  is 
Kept  up  between  two  countries  by  means  of  regular 
or  irregular  conveyances;  a  connexion  subsists  be- 
tween two  towns  wnen  the  inhabitimts  trade  with  each 
other,  intermarry,  and  the  like. 


ward  by  way  of  return.  Mutual  sappAses  a  sameness 
in  condition  at  the  same  time :  reciprocal  supposes  an 
alternation  or  succession  of  returns.  *  Exchange  is 
free  and  voluntary;  we  give  in  exdiange,  and  this 
action  is  mutual :  return  is  made  either  according  to 
law  or  equity;  it  is  obligatory,  and  when  eqtudly 
obligatory  on  each  in  return  it  rs  reciprocal.  Volun- 
tary disinterested  services  rendered  to  each  other  are 
mutual:  imposed  or  merited  services,  returned  from  one 
to  the  other,  are  reciprocal :  friends  render  one  another 
mutual  services ;  the  services  between  servants  and 
masters  are  reciprocal.  The  husband  and  wife  pledge 
their  faith  to  each  other  mutually ;  they  are  recipro- 
cally bound  to  keep  their  vow  of  fidelity.  The  senti- 
ment is  mutual,  the  tie  is  reciprocal.  Mutual  applies 
mostly  to  matters  of  will  and  opinion,  a  mutual  affec- 
tion, a  mutual  inclination  to  oblige,  a  mutual  interest 
for  each  other's  comfort,  a  mutual  concern  to  avoid 
that  which  will  displease  the  other;  these  are  the 
sentiments  which  render  the  marriage  state  happy; 
'  The  soul  and  spirit  that  animates  and  keeps  up  so- 
ciety is  mutual  trust.'  South.  Reciprocal  ties,  re- 
ciprocal bonds,  reciprocal  rights,  reciprocal  duties; 
these  are  what  every  one  ougnt  to  bear  in  mind  as  a 
member  of  society,  that  he  may  expect  of  no  man 
more  than  what  in  equity  he  is  disposed  to  return ; 
<  Life  cannot  subsist  in  society  but  by  reciprocal  con- 
cessions.' Johnson.  Mutual  applies  to  nothing  but 
what  is  personal ;  reciprocal  is  applied  to  thi)^  re- 
mote from  the  idea  of  personality,  as  reciprocal  verbs, 
'eciprocal  terms,  reciproeai  relations,  and  the  like. 


INTERCHANGE,  EXCHANGE, 
RECIPROCITY. 

Interchange  is  a  frequent  and  mutual  eitchange  (v. 
Change) ;  exchange  consists  of  one  act  only ;  an  in- 
terchange consists  of  many  acts :  an  interchange  is 
used  only  in  the  moral  sense ;  eocchange  is  used  mostly 
in  the  proper  sense ;  an  interchange  of  civilities  keeps 
alive  good  will ;  <  Kindness  is  preserved  by  a  constant 
interchange  of  pleasures.'  Johnson.  An  exchange  of 
commodities  is  a  convenient  mode  of  trade ;  '  The 
whole  course  of  nature  is  a  great  exchange.''  South. 

Interchange  is  an  act;  reciprocity  is  an  abstract 
property  :  by  an  interchange  of  sentiment,  friendships 
are  engendered ;  the  reciprocity  of  good  services  is 
what  renders  them  doubly  acceptable  to  those  who  do 
them,  and  to  those  who  receive  them ;  *  The  services 
of  the  poor,  and  the  protection  of  the  rich,  become 
reciprocally  necessary.'  Blaie. 


.    MUTUAL,  RECIPROCAL. 

Mwtttal,  ia  Latin  mvkuUf  from  m/uto  to  change, 
sigpifies  exchanged  so  as  to  be  equal  or  the  same  on 
bodi  sides ;  reeimwsal,  in  Ladn  reciprwnu,  frtim  re- 
dpio  to  take  bade,  si^iifies  giving  badrward  and  foru 


TO  CHANGE,  EXCHANGE,  BARTER, 
SUBSTITUTE. 

Change,  v.  To  change,  alter;  exchange  is  com- 
potmded  of  e  or  ev  and  change,  signifying  to  change 
m  the  place  of  another ;  barter  is  supposed  to  come 
from  the  French  barater,  a  sea  term  for  indemnifica- 
tion, and  also  for  circumvention ;  hence  it  has  derived 
the  meaning  of  a  mercenary  exdiange ;  substitute, 
in  French  subsOtut,  Latin  siAstitutus,  from  sub  and 
statuo,  signifies  to  place  one  thing  in  the  romn  of 
another. 

The  idea  of  putting  one  thing  in  the  place  of  an- 
other is  common  to  all  these  terms,  which  vary  in  the 
manner  and  the  object.  Change  b  the  generic,  the  rest 
are  specific  terms :  whatever  is  exchanged,  barteredy 
or  substituted,  is  changed;  but  not  vice  versA. 
Change  is  ap^ied  in  gaaend  to  things  of  the  same 
kind,  or  of  diilerent  kinds ;  exchange  to  articles  of 
property  or  possession ;  barter  to  all  artides  cS  mer- 
chandise ;  substitute  to  all  matters  -of  service  and 
ofiBce. 

Things  rather  than  persons  are  the  proper  objects 
for  changing  and  exchanging,  although  whatever  one 
has  a  control  over  may  be  ■changed,  or  exchanged  t  • 


•  Vide  Roubaud:  "  Mutual,  redproque." 
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king  nay  change  his  mimstets;  governments  at- 
change  prisoners  of  war.  Things  only  are  the  proper 
objects  for  barter ,-  but,  to  the  shame  of  humamty, 
there  are  to  be  found  people  who  will  barter  their 
countr3rmen,  and  even  their  relatives,  for  a  paltry 
trinket. 

Svbatituting  may  either  have  persons  or  things  for 
an  olgect ;  one  man  may  be  attbstitiUed  for  another, 
or  one  word  attbstituted  tot  another. 

The  act  of  changing  or  aubetUuting  requires  but 
one  pers(Hi  for  an  i^ent;  that  of  exchanging  and 
bartering  requnes  two :  a  person  changes  his  things 
<Nr  ettbatitutea  one  for  another ;  but  one  person  ex- 
changes or  barters  with  another. 

Change  is  used  likewise  intransitively,  the  others 
always  transitivdy ;  things  change  of  themselves,  but 
persons  always  avchange,  barter,  or  sttbstitute  things. 
Changing  is  not  adviseable,  it  is  seldom  advantage- 
ous ;  there  is  a  greater  chance  of  changing  for  me 
worse,  than  for  the  better ;  it  is  set  on  foot  by  caprice 
oftener  than  by  prudence  and  necessity ; 

Those  who  bevond  sea  go  will  sadly  find 
Tbej  change  uieir  climate  only,  not  thdr  mind. 

Ckbbch. 

Exchanging  is  convenient ;  it  is  founded  not  so  much 
on  the  intrinsic  value  of  things,  as  their  relative  utility 
to  the  parties  concerned ;  its  end  is  mutual  accommo- 
dation ;  '  Our  English  merchant  converts  the  tin  of 
his  own  country  into  gold,  and  exchanges  its  wool  for 
rubies.'  AsnisoN.  Bartering  is  profitable ;  it  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  principle  of  mercantile  calculation ;  the 
productiveness,  ana  not  the  worth  of  the  thing  is  con- 
sidered ;  its  main  object  is  gain ; 

If  the  great  end  of  being  can  be  lost. 

And  thus  perverted  to  the  worst  of  crimes ; 

Let  us  shake  o£P  deprav'd  humanity, 

Eaehangt  conditionB  with  the  savage  brute. 

And  for  his  blameless  instinct  barter  reason.    Havaks. 

Substituting  is  a  matter  of  necessity ;  it  springs  from 
the  necessity  of  siipplying  a  deficiency  by  some  equi- 
valent ;  it  serves  for  the  accommodation  of  the  party 
whose  place  is  filled  up ;  *  Let  never  insulted  beauty 
admit  a  second  time  into  her  presence  the  wretch  who 
has  once  attempted  to  ridicule  religion,  and  to  substi- 
tute other  aids  to  human  frailty.'  Hawkesworth. 

In  the  figurative  application  these  terms  bear  the 
same  analogy  to  each  other.  A  person  changes  his 
opinions ;  but  a  proneness  to  such  changes  evinces  a 
want  of  firmness  in  the  character.  The  good  king  at 
his  death  exchanges  a  temporal  for  an  eternal  crown. 
The  mercenary  trader  barters  his  conscience  for  paltry* 
pelf.  Men  of  dogmatical  tempers  substitute  assertion 
tor  proof,  and  abuse  for  argument. 


the  place  o£  another;  the  rest  are  but  modeq  o£  ex- 
changing ;  to  barter  (e.  To  change)  is  to  emhange 
one  article  of  trade  for  another ;  to  trucks  from  the 
Greek  rpoxfi*  to  wheel,  signifying  to  bandy  about,  ia 
a  familiar  term  to  express  a  familiar  action  for  ex- 
changing one  article  of  private  property  for  another ; 
commute,  from  the  Latm  syllable  com  or  contra  and 
muto  to  change,  signifies  an  exchanging  one  mode  of 
punishment  for  another.  We  may  exchange  one 
book  for  another,  or  one  moral  object  for  another ; 

Pleasure  can  be  txchanged  only  for  pleasure. 

Hawkiswostr. 

Traders  barter  trinkets  tat  gold  dust ;  so  also  in  the 
figurative  sense  men  barter  their  consciences  for  gold ; 
•  Some  men  are  willing  to  barter  their  blood  for  lucre.' 
BiTBKE.  Coachmen  or  stablemen  truck  a  whip  for  a 
handkerchief; 

Shows  all  ber  secrets  of  house-keeping, 

For  candles  how  she  trucks  her  dripping.  Swift. 

The  government  commute  the  punishment  of  death 
for  that  of  banishment ;  '  Henry  levied  upon  his 
vassals  in  Normandy  a  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  their 
service,  and  this  commutation,  by  reason  of  the  great 
distance,  was  still  more  advantageous  to  his  English 
vassals.'  Hche. 


TO  EXCHANGE,  BARTER,  TRUCK, 
COMMUTE. 

To  exchange  (v.  To  change)  is  the  general  term 
signifying  to  take  one  for  ano&er,  or  put  one  thing  in 


TO  BUY,  PURCHASE,  BARGAIN, 
CHEAPEN. 

Buy,  in  Saxon  byegean,  is  in  all  probability  con- 
nected with  bargain ;  purchase,  in  French  pour- 
chasser,  like  the  word  pursue,  poursuivre,  (iomes  from 
the  Latin  persequor,  sigi^fyine  to  obtain  by  a  parti- 
cular effort ;  bargain,  in  Welch  bargen,  is  most  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  German  borgen  to  borrow, 
and  bilrge  a  surety;  cheapen  is  in  Saxon  ceapan, 
German  kaufen,  Dutch  koopen  to  buy,  &c. 

Buy  and  purchase  have  a  strong  resemblance  to 
each  other,  both  in  sense  and  appucation;  but  the 
latter  is  a  term  of  more  refinement  than  the  former : 
buy  may  always  be  substituted  for  purchase  without 
impropriety ;  but  purchase  would  be  sometimes  ridi- 
cuh>u8  in  the  familiar  application  of  buy ;  the  neces- 
saries of  life  are  bought ;  luxuries  are  purchased.    ^ 

The  characteristic  idea  of  buying  is  that  of  expend- 
ing money  according  to  a  certain  rule,  and  for  a  parti- 
CTuar  purpose ;  that  of  purchasing  is  the  procuring 
the  thmg :  the  propensity  of  buying  whatever  comes 
in  one's  way  is  very  iiyunous  to  the  circumstances  of 
some  pe<n>le ;  *  It  gives  me  very  great  scandal  to  ob- 
serve, wherever  I  go,  how  much  skill,  in  buying  all 
manner  of  things,  there  is  necessujLto  defend  yourself 
from  being  cheated.'  Steele.  What  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  procure  for  ourselves,  we  may  commission 
another  to  purchase  tot  us;  so  in  the  figurative  ac- 
ceptation we  may  purchase  our  pleasures  at  a  dear 
rate; 

Pirates  may  make  cheap  pennyworths  of  th^  pillage, 
Axuiimrduue  friends.    SHAKsraAas. 
3e2 
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Buying  implies  amply  the  exchange  of  one^s  money 
for  a  commodity;  bargaining  and  cheapening  have 
likewise  respect  to  the  price :  to  bargain  is  to  make  a 
specific  agreement  as  to  the  price ; 

So  York  must  sit,  and  fret,  and  bite  his  tongue, 
While  his  own  lauds  are  bargain'd  for,  and  sold. 

Shaksfearb. 

To  cheapen  is  not  only  to  lower  the  price  asked,  but 
to  deal  in  such  things  as  are  cheap :  trade  is  supported 
by  buyers ;  bargainers  and  cheapeners  are  not  accept- 
able customers :  mean  people  are  prone  to  bargaining; 
poor  people  are  obliged  to  cheapen ;  '  You  may  see 
many  a  smart  rhetorician  turning  his  hat  in  his  hands, 
moulding  it  into  several  different  cocks,  examining 
sometimes  the  lining,  and  sometimes  the  button,  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  harangue.  A  deaf  man  would 
think  he  was  cheapening  a  beaver,  when  perhaps  he  is 
talking  of  the  fate  of  the  British  nation."  Asdisom. 


Men  enter  into  dealings  with  each  other  on  definite 

and  precise  terms ; 

Those  mountidns  fiU'd  with  firs,  that  lower  land. 

If  vou  consent,  the  Trojans  shall  command ; 

CaU'd  into  part  of  what  is  ours,  and  there. 

On  terms  agreed,  the  common  country  share.  Dktsek. 

Clergymen  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  the  established 
church  before  they  are  admitted  to  perform  its  saeted 
functions ;  in  so  doing  they  are  presumed  to  be  free 
agents ;  but  they  are  not  free  to  swerve  from  these 
articles  while  they  remain  in  the  church,  and  receive 
its  emoluments :  m  all  auctions  there  are  certain  c<m' 
ditions  with  which  all  must  comply  who  wish  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  sale :  in  the  time  oi  war  it  is 
the  business  of  the  victor  to  prescribe  terms  to  the 
vanquished ;  with  the  latter  it  is  a  matter  of  prudence 
whether  they  shall  be  accepted  or  rejected. 


ARTICLE,  CONDITION,  TERM. 

Article,  in  French  article,  Latin  articulus  a  joint 
01  a  part  of  a  member ;  condition,  in  French  condi- 
tion, Latin  conditio,  from  condo  to  build  or  form, 
signifies  properly  the  thing  framed ;  term,  in  French 
terme,  Latin  terminus  a  boundary,  signifies  the  point 
to  which  one  is  fixed. 

These  words  agree  in  their  application  to  matters  of 
compact,  or  understanding  between  man  and  man. 
Article  and  condition  are  used  in  both  numbers ;  terms 
only  in  the  plural  in  this  sense :  the  former  may  be 
used  for  any  point  individually ;  the  latter  for  all  the 
points  collectively :  article  is  employed  for  all  matters 
which  are  drawn  out  in  specific  articles  or  points ,-  as 
the  articles  of  an  indenture,  of  a  capitulation,  or  an 
agreement.  Condition  respects  any  point  that  is  ad- 
mitted as  a  ground  of  obligation  or  engagement :  it  is 
used  for  the  general  transactions  of  men,  in  which 
they  reciprocally  bind  themselves  to  return  certain 
equivalents.  Tne  word  terms  is  employed  in  regard 
to  mercantile  transactions ;  as  the  terms  of  any  oar- 
gain,  the  terms  of  any  agreement,  the  terms  on  which 
any  thing  is  bought  or  sold. 

Articles  are  mostly  voluntary;  they  are  admitted 
by  mutual  agreement :  conditions  are  frequently  com- 
pulsory, sometimes  hard ;  they  are  submitted  to  from 
policy  or  necessity :  terms  are  dictated  by  interest  or 
equity;  they  are  fair,  or  unfair,  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  parties ;  they  are  submitted  or  anreed 
to.  Articles  are  drawn  up  between  parties  who  nave 
to  co-operate ;  '  In  the  mean  time  they  have  ordered 
the  preliminary  treaty  to  be  published  with  observa- 
tions on  each  article,  in  order  to  quiet  the  minds  of 
the  people.*  Steele.  Men  undertake  particular  offices 
on  condition  of  receiving  a  stipulated  remuneration ; 

The  Tcojan  by  his  word  is  bound  to  take 

The  tame  condition*  which  himself  did  make.  Detsbn. 


TRADER,  MERCHANT,  TRADESMAN. 

Trader  signifies  in  general  any  one  who  deals  in 
goods,  whether  in  a  Unge  or  a  small  way,  and  is  used 
therefore  in  the  most  extended  sense ; 

Now  the  victory's  won, 
We  return  to  our  lasses  like  fortunate  traders. 
Triumphant  with  spoils.    Drtdbn. 

Merchant  signifies  one  dealing  in  foreign  merchandiie, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  large  way ; 

Fnmce  hath  fiaw'd  the  league,  and  hath  attach'd 
Our  merchants'  goods  at  Bourdeaux.    Srabspbabk. 

Hence  these  two  terms  may  be  used  in  contradistinction 
to  each  other ;  '  Many  traders  will  necessitate  mer- 
chants to  trade  for  less  profit,  tead  consequently  be 
more  frugal.'  Child  (On  Trade).  A  tradesman  is  a 
retail  dealer  who  commonly  exposes  his  goods  in  a 
public  shop ;  '  From  a  plain  tradesman  in  a  shop, 
he  is  now  grown  a  very  rich  country  gentleman."   Ae- 

BUTHNOT. 


ARTIST,  ARTISAN,  ARTIFICER, 
MECHANIC. 

Artist  Lb  a  practiser  of  the  fine  arts ;  artisan  is  a 
practiser  of  the  vulgar  arts ;  artificer,  from  ars  and 
facto,  is  one  who  does  or  makes  according  to  art; 
mechanic  is  an  artisan  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  artist  ranks  higher  than  the  artisan :  the 
former  requires  intellectual  refinement  in  the  exercise 
of  his  art ;  the  latter  requires  nothing  but  to  know  the 
general  rules  of  his  art.  The  musician,  painter,  and 
sculptor,  are  artists;  '  If  ever  this  coimtry  saw  an 
age  of  artists,  it  is  the  present ;  her  painters,  sculp- 
tors, and  engravers,  are  now  the  only  schools  properly 
so  called.'  Cumbeeland.  The  carpenter,  tne  sign* 
painter,  and  the  blacksmith,  are  artisans ;  '  The  mer- 
chant, tradesman,  and  artisan  wOl  have  their  pn^t 
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upon  all  the  multiplied  wants,  comforts,  and  in- 
dulgences of  civilizea  life.'  CcHSERLAjn).  The  artu 
fieer  is  an  intermediate  term  betwixt  the  artist  and 
die  artiaan :  manufacturers  are  artificera  ;  and  South, 
in  his  sermons,  calls  the  author  of  the  universe  the 
neat  Artificer ;  '  Man  must  be  in  a  certun  d^ree- 
the  artificer  of  his  own  happiness ;  the  tools  and  ma- 
terials may  be  put  into  his  hands  by  the  bounty  of 
moTidence,  but  the  workmanship  must  be  his  own.' 
CuMBESLAND.  The  mechanic  is  that  species  of 
srdsan  who  works  at  arts  purely  mectianical,  in  dis- 
tinction from  those  which  contribute  to  the  completion 
and  embellishment  of  any  objects ;  on  this  ground  a 
shoemaker  is  a  mechanic,  but  a  common  painter  is  a 
simple  artisan ;  '  The  concurring  assent  of  the  world 
in  preferring  gentlemen  to  mechanics  seems  founded 
in  uiat  preference  which  the  rational  part  of  our  nature 
is  entitled  to  above  the  animal.'  Bastlett. 


WRITER,  PENMAN,  SCRIBE. 

Writer  is  an  indefinite  term ;  every  one  who  writes 
is  called  a  vyriter ;  but  none  are  penmen  but  such  as 
are  expert  at  their  pen.  Many  who  profess  to  teach 
writing  are  themselves  but  sorry  writers:  the  best 
fenmen  are  not  always  the  best  teachers  of  toriting. 
The  scribe  is  one  who  writes  for  the  purpose  of  copy- 
ing :  he  is  therefore  an  official  writer. 


WRITER,  AUTHOR. 


Writer  refers  us  to  the  act  of  writing ;  author  to 
the  act  of  inventing.  There  are  therefore  many 
writers,  who  are  not  authors ;  but  there  is  no  author 
of  books  who  may  not  be  termed  a  writer :  compilers 
and  contributors  to  periodical  works  are  writers,  but 
not  authors.  Poets  and  historians  are  more  properly 
termed  authors  than  writers. 


tion.  The  farmer  is  always  a  practitioner ;  the  agri- 
eulturist  may  be  a  mere  theorist :  the  farmer  follows 
husbandry  solely  as  a  means  of  living ;  the  agricul- 
turisf  follows  it  as  a  science :  the  former  tills  the  land 
upon  given  admitted  principles ;  the  latter  frames  new 
principles,  or  alters  those  that  are  established.  Be- 
twixt the  farmer  and  the  agricultttrist  there  is  the 
Same  difPerence  as  between  practice  and  theory :  the 
former  may  be  assisted  by  the  latter,  so  long  as  they 
can  go  hand  in  hand ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  collision, 
the  ^rmer  will  be  of  more  service  to  himself  and  his 
coimtry  than  the  agriculturist :  farming  biings  im- 
mediate profit  from  personal  service ;  agriculture  may 
only  promise  future,  and  consequently  contingent  ad- 
vantages ;  '  An  inlproved  and  improving  agriculture, 
which  implies  a  great  augmentation  of  labour,  has  not 
yet  found  itself  at  a  stand.'  Bubke. 


RURAL,  RUSTIC. 


Although  both  these  terms,  from  the  Latin  rua 
coimtry,  signify  belonging  to  the  country;  yet  the 
former  is  used  in  a  good,  and  the  latter  in  a  bad  or 
an  indifferent  sense.  Rurai  applies  to  all  country 
objects,  except  man ;  it  is,  therefore,  always  connected 
with  the  charms  of  natures  rustic  applies  only  to 
persons,  or  what  is  personal,  in  the  country,  and  is, 
therefore,  always  associated  with  the  want  of  culture. 
Rwrai  scenery  is  always  interesting ;  but  the  rustic 
nuuiners  of  the  peasants  have  frequently  too  much  that 
is  uncultivated  and  rude  in  them  to  he  agreeable :  a 
rural  habitation  may  be  fitted  for  persons  in  a  higher 
station ; 

E'en  now,  methinks,  as  pondering  here  I  stand, 
I  see  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land.    Goldsmith. 

A  rustic  cottage  is  adapted  only  for  the  poorer  inha- 
bitants of  the  country ;  '  The  freedom  and  laxitv  of  a 
rustic  life  produces  remarkable  particularities  or  con- 
duct.' Johnson. 


FARMER,  HUSBANDMAN, 
AGRICULTURIST. 

Farmer,  tioia  the  Saxon /eorm  food,  signifies  one 
managing  Kfarm,  or  cultivating  the  ground  for  a  sub- 
nstence; 

To  check  this  plague,  the  skilflil  far;n£r  chaff 
And  blazing  straw  before  his  orchard  bums. 

Thomson. 

Husbandman  is  one  following  husbandry,  that  is,  the 
tillage  of  land  by  manual  labor ;  the  farmer,  there- 
fore conducts  the  concern,  and  the  husbandman  labors 
under  his  direction ; 

Old  hu^andmen  I  at  Sabinum  know. 

Who,  for  another  year,  dig,  plough,  and  sow. 

Dbnbam. 

Agfieultwriat,  from  the  Latin  ager  a  field,  and  cdo 
to  till,  signifies  any  one  engaged  in  the  art  of  cultiv»- 


COUNTRYMAN,  PEASANT,  SWAIN,  HIND, 
RUSTIC,  CLOWN. 

Countryman,  that  is,  a  man  of  the  country,  or  one 
belonging  to  the  country,  is  the  general  term  appli- 
cable to  all  inhabiting  the  country,  m  distinction  from 
a  townsman ;  peasant,  in  French  paysan,  from  pays, 
is  employed  in  the  same  sense  ror  any  countryman 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Contment,  and  is  in  con- 
sequence used  in  poetry  or  the  grave  style ;  swain  in 
the  Saxon  signified  a  laborer,  but  it  nas  acquired, 
from  its  use  m  poetry,  the  higher  signification  of  a 
shepherd ;  hind  may  in  all  probability  signify  one  who 
is  in  the  back  groimd,  an  inferior ;  rustic,  from  rua 
the  country,  signifies  one  bom  and  bred  in  the  coun- 
try; c^otm,  contracted  from  colonus  a  husbandman, 
signifies  of  course  a  menial  in  the  country. 
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All  these  teaaa  are  employed  as  epithets  to  per8<ms, 
and  principally  to  such  as  live  in  the  counfry:  the 
term  countryman  is  taken  in  an  indiiFerent  sense,  and 
may   comprehend  persons   of  different   descriptions; 
it  designates  nothmg  more  than  habitual  residence 
in  the  covntry ;  '  Though  considering  my  former  con- 
dition, I  may  now  be  culed  a  countryman:  yet  you 
cannot  call  me  a  rustic  (as  you  would  imply  in  your 
letter)  as  long  as  I  live  in  so  civil  and  noble  a  family.' 
Howell.    Tlie  other  terms  are  employed  for  the  lower 
orders  o£  countrymen,  but  with  collateral  ideas  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  annexed  to  them.     The  peasant 
is  a  countryman  who  follows  rural  occupations  for  a 
livelihood.     He  is  commonly  considered  as  a  laborer, 
and  contracted  in  his  education ;    '  If  by  the  poor 
measures  and  proportions  of  a  man  we  may  take  an 
estimate  of  this  great  action  (ova  Saviour's  comii^  in 
the  flesh),  we  shall  quickly  find  how  irksome  it  is  to 
flesh  and  blood  "  to  have  been  happy,"  to  descend 
some  steps  lower,  to  exchange  the  estate  of  a  prince 
for  that  of  a  peasant.''  South.     Swain,  hind,  both 
convey  the  idea  of  innocence  in  a  humble  station,  and 
are  therefere  always  employed  in  poetry  in  a  good 
sense; 

As  thus  the  snows  arise,  and  foul  and  fierce 
All  winter  drives  along  the  darken'd  air. 
In  his  own  loose  revolving  fields  the  awain 
Disastered  stands.    Thomson. 

The  lab'ring  hind  Ms  oxen  shall  di^oin.    Dhyden. 

Rustic  and  clown  both  convey  the  idea  of  that  uncouth 
rudeness  and  ignorance  which  is  in  reality  found  among 
the  lowest  orders  of  countrymen ; 

In  arguing  too  the  parson  own'd  his  skill. 
For  ev'n  uio*  vanquish'd  he  could  argue  still ; 
While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound 
Amaz'd  the  gazing  r:uUict  rang'd  around.  Goldsmith. 

.  Th'  astonish'd  mother  finds  a  vacant  nest, 
B7  the  hard  hand  of  unrelenting  cloiem 
Robb'd.    Thomson. 


nve  in  its  meaning  than  tillage,  but  not  so  extenave 
as  cultivation ;  '  We  find  an  image  of  the  two  states, 
the  eontempliuive  and  the  active,  figured  out  in  die 
persons  of  Abel  and  Cain,  by  the  two  primitive  trades,  ° 
Uiat  of  the  shepherd  and  that  of  the  htubandman.^ 
Bacon. 

Tillage  respects  the  act  only  of  tilling  the  ground ;: 
husbandry  is  employed  for  the  ofSce  of  cultivating  for 
domestic  purposes.  A  cultivator  is  a  general  term, 
defined  only  by  the  object  that  is  cultivated,  as  the 
cultivator  of  the  grape,  or  the  olive;  a  tiller  is  a 
laborer  in  the  soil  who  performs  that  ofiice  for  another ; 
a  husbandman  is  a  humble  species  <^  cultivator,  who 
himself  performs  the  whole  office  of  c2tltio<Umg  the 
ground  lor  domestic  purposes. 


CULTIVATION,  TILLAGE,  HUSBANDRY. 

Cultivation  has  a  much  more  comprehensive  mean- 
ing than  either  tillage  or  husbandry  ,■ 

O  soiUy  swelling  hills 
\  On  which  the  power  of  culihationues, 

And  joys  to  see  the  wonders  of  his  toil.    Thomson. 

TUlage  is  a  mode  of  cultivation  that  extends  no  far- 
ther than  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  seed;  cultivation  includes  the  whole 
process  by  which  the  produce  of  the  earth  is  brought 
to  maturity.  We  may  till  without  cultivating,  but 
we  cannot  cxdtivate,  as  far  as  respects  the  soil,  without 
tillage ;  *  The  South-east  parts  of  Britain  had  already 
before  the  age  of  Caesar  made  the  first  and  most  requi- 
site step  towards  a  civil  settlement :  and  the  Britons 
by  tillage  and  agriculture  had  there  increased  to  a 
great  multitude.'  Hume.     Husbandry  is  more  exten- 


SEAMAN,  WATERMAN,  SAILOR,  MA- 
RINER,  BOATMAN,  FERRYMAN. 

All  these  words  denote  persons  occupied  in  naviga- 
tion; the  seaman,  as  the  word  impUes,  follows  nis 
business  on  the  sea ;  the  waterman  is  one  who  gets 
his  livelihood  on  fresh  water ;  '  Many  a  lawy»  who 
makes  but  an  indifferent  figure  at  the  bar  might  have 
made  a  very  elegant  waterman.''  South.  The  aaUor 
and  the  mariner  are  both  specific  terms  to  designate 
the  seaman ;  everf  sailor  and  nuiriner  is  a  seaman ; 
although  every  seaman  is  not  a  sailor  or  mariner ; 
the  former  is  one  who  is  employed  about  the  laborious 
part  of  the  vessel ;  the  latter  .is  one  who  traverses  the 
ocean  to  and  fro,  who  is  attached  to  the  water  and 
passes  his  life  upon  it. 

Men  of  all  ranks  are  denominated  seamen,  whether 
officers  or  men,  whether  in  a  merchantman  or  in  a 
king's  ship ; 

Thus  the  toss'd  teaman,  after  boist'rous  storms. 
Lands  on  his' country's  breast.    Lee. 

Sailor  is  only  tised  for  the  common  men,  or,  in  the  sea 
phrase,  for  those  before  the  mast,  particularly  in  vessels 
of  war ;  hence  our  sailors  and  soldiers  are  spoken  of 
as  the  defenders  of  our  country ; 

Through  storms  and  tempests  so  the  sailor  drives. 

Shikley. 

A  mariner  is  an  independent  kind  <^  seaman  who 
manages  his  own  vessel  and  goes  on  an  expedition  on 
his  own  accoimt ;  fishermen  and  those  who  trade  along 
the  coast  are  in  a  particular  manner  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  mariners ; 


Welcome  to  me,  as  to  a  sinking  mariner 
The  lucky  plank  that  bears  him  to  the  shore. 


Lee. 


Waterman,  boatman,  and  ferryman,  are  employed 
for  persons  who  are  engaged  with  boats ;  but  the  term 
waterman  is  specifically  applied  to  such  whose  business 
it  is  to  let  out  their  boats  and  themselves  for  a  ^ven 
time ;  the  boatman  may  use  a  boat  only  occasionally 
for  the  transfer  of  goods ;  a  ferryman  uses  a  boat 
only  for  the  conveyance  of  persons  or  goods  across  a 
particular  river  or  piece  of  water. 
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MARITIME,  MARINE,  NAVAL, 
NAUTICAL. 

Maritime  and  marine,  from  the  Latin  mare  a  sea, 
i^piifies  belonging  to  the  sea;  naval,  from  navis  a 
ship,  signifies  belon^g  to  a  ship ;  and  nautical,  from 
nauta  a  sailor,  signifies  belonging  to  a  sulor,  or  to 
navigation. 

Countries  and  places  are  denominated  maritime 
from  ^eir  proximity  to  the  sea,  or  their  great  inter- 
course by  sea;  hence  England  is  called  the  most 
maritime  nadon  in  Europe ;  <  Octavianus  reduced 
Lepidus  to  a  necessity  to  beg  his  life,  and  be  content 
to  lead  the  remainder  of  it  in  a  mean  condition  at 
Circeii,  a  small  maritime  town  among  the  Latins.'' 
Pkidkaux.  Marine  is  a  technical  term,  employed 
by  persons  in  office,  to  denote  that  which  is  offi- 
cially transacted  with  regard  to  the  sea  in  distinction 
firom  what  passes  on  land:  hence  we  speak  of  the 
marines  as  a  species  of  soldiers  acting  by  sea,  of  the 
marine  society,  or  marine  stores  ;  *  A  man  a£  a  very 
grave  aspect  required  notice  to  be  pven  of  his  inten- 
tion to  set  out  on  a  certain  day  on  a  stibmarine 
voyage.'  Johnson. 

Naval  is  another  term  of  art  as  opposed  to  military, 
and  used  in  regard  to  the  arrangements  of  govern- 
ment or  commerce :  hence  we  speak  of  naval  afiairs, 
naval  officers,  naval  tactics,  and  the  like ;  '  Sextos 
Pompey  having  together  such  »  naval  force  as  made 
up  350  vessels,  seized  Sicily.'  PRiDEAimc.  Nautical  is 
a  sd^itific  term,  coimected  with  the  science  of  navi- 
gation or  the  management  of  vessels ;  hence  we  talk  of 
natttical  instruction,  of  nautical  calculations;  '  He 
d^antly  shewed  by  whom  he  was  drawn,  which  de- 
painted  the  natttical  compass  with  atU  magnet,  out 
magna.''  Camden.  The  maritime  laws  of  England 
aie  ^essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  naoa/ power 
wMch  it  has  so  justiy  acquired.  The  marine  ot  Eng- 
land is  one  of  its  glories.  The  naval  administration 
is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  our  govern- 
ment ia  die  time  of  war.  Nautical  tables,  and 
nauOcod  almanacks  have  been  expressly  formed  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  apply  themselves  to  nautical  sub- 
jects. 


■aore  tiian  mfortiid :  we  speak  of  martial  array,  martial 
preparations,  martial  law,  a  court  martial ; 

An  acdve  prince,  and  prone  to  martial  deeds. 

Dkyden. 

We  speak  of  a  warlike  nation,  meaning  a  nation  who 
is  fond  <^  war ;  a  tearlike  spirit  or  temper,  also  a  umr- 
like  appearance,  inasmuch  as  the  temper  ia  viable  in 
the  air  and  carriage  of  a  man ; 

Last  from  the  Volscians  fair  Camilla  came. 

And  led  her  loariike  troops,  a  warrior  dame.     Dsyben. 

Military,  from  miles  a  soldier,  signifies  belonging  to 
a  soldier,  and  soldier4ike  like. a  sddier.  Military  in 
comparison  with  martial  is  a  term  of  particular  import, 
martial  having  always  a  reference  to  war  in  general ; 
and  military  to  the  proceedings  consequent  upon  that : 
hence  we  speak  of  military  in  distinction  from  naval, 
as  military  expeditions,  TidUtary  movements,  and  the 
like ;  '  The  Tlascalans  were  like  all  unpolished 
nations,  strangers  to  military  order  and  discipline.' 
RoBEETsoN.  In  characterizing  the  men,  we  should 
say  that  they  had  a  martial  appearance ;  but  in  speak- 
ing of  a  particular  place,  we  snould  say  it  had  a  mili- 
tary appearance,  if  there  were  many  soldiers  in  it. 

Military,  compared  with  soldier4ike,  is  used  for  the 
body,  and  the  latter  f<»  the  individual.  The  whole 
army  is  termed  the  military :  the  conduct  of  an  indi- 
vidual is  soldier-dike  or  otherwise ;  '  The  fears  of  the 
Spaniards  led  them  to  presumptuous  and  unsoldier- 
Itke  discussions  concerning  the  propriety  of  their 
general's  measures.'  Robertson. 


MARTIAL,  WARLIKE,  MILITARY, 
SOLDIER-LIKE. 

Mdrtied,  from  Mars,  the  god  of  war,  is  the  Latin 
term  for  belonging  to  war:  warlike  signifies  literally  like 
war,  having  we  inu^  of  war.  In  sense  these  terms 
xpproadi  so  near  to  each  other,  that  they  may  be 
Moly  admitted  to  supply  each  other's  place;  but 
coatom,  the  lawgiver  tn  laagnage,  has  assigned  an 
office  to  each  that  makes  it  not  altt^etiier  in£ffereitt 
how  they  are  used.  Martial  a  both  a  tedinical  and  a 
more  comprehensive  term  than  warlike ;  on  the  other 
hand,  warlike  designates  the  temper  of  die  iadividttal 


TO  PAINT,  DEPICT,  DELINEATE, 
SKETCH. 

Paint  and  depict  both  come  from  the  Latin  pingo, 
to  represent  forms  and  figures:  as  a  verb  to  paint 
is  other  Ikerally  to  represent  figures  on  paper,  or 
to  represent  circumstances  and  events  by  means  of 
words ;  to  depict  is  used  only  in  this  latter  sense,  but 
the  former  word  excesses  a  greater  exercise  of  the 
imagination  than  the  latter :  it  is  the  art  o£  the  poet  to 
paint  nature  in  lively  colors;  it  is  the  art  of  the  histo- 
rian or  narrator  to  depict  a  real  scene  oi  misery  in 
strong  coIots.  As  nouns,  painting  rather  descnbes 
the  action  or  operation,  and  picture  the  result. 

When  we  speak  of  a  good  painting,  we  think  par- 
ticularly of  its  execution  as  to  drapery,  disposition  of 
colors,  and  the  like ; 

The  painting  is  almost  the  natural  roan. 
He  is  but  outside.    SHAKsrEAas. 

When  we  speak  of  a  fine  picture,  we  refer  immediately 
to  the  object  represented,  and  the  impression  which  it 
is  capable  of  producing  on  the  beholder ;  '  A  picture 
is  a  poem  without  words.'  Addison.  Paintings  are 
confined  either  to  (A^intings  or  paintings  in  colors : 
but  every  drawing,  whether  in  penal,  in  crayons,  or  in 
Imfia  inr,  nuy  produce  a  picture ;  apd  we  have  like- 
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wise  pictmea  in  embroidery,  pictures  in  tapestry,  and 
pictures  in  Mosaic. 

^  Delineate,  in  Latin  delineatua  participle  of  delineo, 
signifies  literally  to  draw  the  lines  whicE  include  the 
contents;  sketch  is  in  the  German  skizxe,  Italian 
sckixzo. 

Both  these  terms  are  properly  employed  in  the  art 
of  drawing,  and  figuratively  applied  to  moral  subjects 
to  express  a  species  of  descriptions :  a  delineation 
expresses  sometning  more  than  a  sketch ;  the  former 
conveying  not  merely  the  general  outlines  or  more 
prominent  features,  but  also  as  much  of  the  details  as 
would  serve  to  form  a  whole;  the  latter,  however, 
seldom  contains  more  than  some  broad  touches,  by 
which  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  subject  is  conveyed. 

A  delineation  therefore  may  be  characterized  as 
accurate,  and  a  sketch  as  hasty  or  imperfect :  an  atten- 
■tive  observer  who  has  passed  some  years  in  a  coimtry 
may  be  enabled  to  give  an  accurate  delineation  of  the 
laws,  customs,  manners,  and  character  of  its  inha- 
bitants: '  When  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  in  America 
expresses  were  sent  to  the  emperor  of  Mexico  in  paint- 
ing, and  the  news  of  his  country  de/ineo/ed  by  the  strokes 
of  a  pencil.'  Addison.  A  traveller  who  merely  passes 
through  a  country  can  give  only  a  hasty  sketch  from 
what  passes  before  his  eyes ;  '  Sketch  out  a  rough 
draught  of  my  country,  that  I  may  be  able  to  judge 
whether  a  return  to  it  be  really  eligible.'  Attekbcby. 


SKETCH,  OUTLINES. 

A  sketch  may  form  a  whole;  oiUHnes  are  but  a 
part :  the  sketch  may  comprehend  the  outlines,  and 
some  of  the  particulars;  outlines,  as  the  term  be- 
speaks, comprehend  only  that  which  is  on  the  exterior 
surface :  the  sketch  in  drawing,  may  serve  as  a  land- 
scape, as  it  presents  some  of  the  features  of  a  country ; 
but  the  outlines  serve  only  as  boimding  lines,  within 
which  the  sketch  may  be  formed.  So  in  the  mwal 
application  we  speak  of  the  sketches  of  countries,  cha- 
racters, manners,  and  the  like,  which  serve  as  a  de- 
scription ;  but  of  the  outlines  a£  a  plan,  of  a  work,  a 
project,  and  the  like,  which  serve  as  a  basis  on  which 
the  subordinate  parts  are  to  be  formed:  barbarous 
nations  present  us  with  rude  sketches  a£  nature ;  an 
abridgement  is  little  more  than  the  outlines  of  a  larger 
work; 

In  few,  to  close  the  whole. 
The  moral  muse  has  shadow'd  out  a  sketch 
Of  most  our  treakness  needs  believe  or  do.    Young. 

'  This    is   the  otUUne  of  the  fable  (King  Lear).' 
Johnson. 


ASTRONOMY,  ASTROLOGY. 

Astronomy  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  Asyiq  and 
i6fu>i,  signifying  the  laws  of  the  stars,  or  a  knowledge 


of  their  laws ;  astrology,  from  isiiq  and  X»yo;,  signifies 
a  reasoning  on  the  stars. 

The  *  astronomer  studies  the  course  and  movement 
of  the  stars ;  the  astrologer  reasons  on  their  influence. 

The  former  observes  the  state  of  the  heavens,  marks 
the  order  of  time,  the  eclipses  and  the  revolutions 
which  arise  out  of  the  established  laws  of  motion  in 
the  immense  universe :  the  latter  predicts  events, 
draws  horoscopes,  and  announces  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  rain  and  snow,  heat  and  cold,  &c.  The  astrono- 
mer calculates  and  seldom  errs,  as  his  calculations  are 
built  on  fixed  rules  and  actual  observations ;  the  <utro- 
loger  deals  in  conjectures,  and  his  imagination  of^n 
deceives  him.  The  astronomer  expl^ns  what  he 
knows,  and  merits  the  esteem  of  the  learned ;  the  as- 
trologer hazards  what  he  thinks,  and  seeks  to  please. 

A  thirst  for  knowledge  leads  to  the  study  of  astro- 
nomy :  an  inquietude  about  the  friture  has  nven  rise 
to  astrology.  Many  important  results  for  tne  arts  of 
navigation,  agriculture,  and  of  civil  society  in  general, 
have  been  drawn  from  astronomical  researches :  many 
serious  and  mischievous  effects  have  been  produced  on 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  from  their  faith  in  the 
dreams  of  the  astrologer. 


FACTOR,  AGENT. 


'  Though  both  these  terms,  according  to  their  origin, 
imply  a  maker  or  doer,  yet,  at  present,  they  have  a 
distinct  signification :  the  word  factor  is  used  in,  a 
limited,  and  the  word  agent  in  a  general  sense :  the 
factor  only  buys  and  sells  on  the  account  of  others ; 
'  Their  devotion  (that  is  of  the  puritanical  rebels) 
served  all  along  but  as  an  instrument  to  their  avarice, 
as  &  factor  or  under  agent  to  their  extortion.'  South. 
The  ageTit  transacts  every  sort  of  business  in  general ; 
'  No  expectations,  indeed,  were  then  formed  ttam  re- 
newing a  direct  application  to  the  French  rencides 
through  the  <^e7^^general  for  the  humiliarion  of  sove- 
reigns.' Bdekk.  Merchants  and  manufacturers  em- 
ploy factors  abroad  to  dispose  of  goods  transmitted; 
lawyers  are  frequently  employed  as  agents  in  the  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  money,  the  transfer  of  estates, 
and  various  other  pecuniary  concerns. 


FREIGHT,  CARGO,  LADING,  LOAD, 
BURDEN. 

Freight,  through  the  Northern  languages  in  all 
probability  comes  from  the  Latin /ero  to  bring,  signi- 
fying the  thing  brought ;  cargo,  in  French  cargaison, 
probably  a  variation  from  carriage,  is  employed  for  all 
the  contents  of  a  vessel,  with  the  exception  of  the 
persons  that  it  carries ;  lading  and  load  (in  German 
laden  to  load),  comes  most  probably  from  the  word 
kut  a  burden,  signifying  the  burden  or  weight  im- 


*  AbM  Ginurd:  "  Astroomnie,  Astrologue. 
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.  upon  any  carrit^ ;  burden,  which  through  the 
medium  of  the  Northern  languages,  comes  from  the 
Greek  foVro;,  and  ^ipu  to  carry,  conveys  the  ides  of 
weiffht  wnich  is  borne  by  the  vessel. 

A  captain  speaks  of  Aejreight  of  his  ship  as  that 
which  is  the  object  of  his  voyi^,  by  which  all  who  are 
interested  in  it  are  to  make  their  profit ;  the  value  and 
nature  of  the  frei^ki  are  the  first  objects  of  consider- 
ation :  he  speaks  of  the  lading  as  the  thing  which  is 
to  fill  the  ship ;  the  quantity,  and  weight  of  the  lading 
are  to  be  taken  into  the  consideration:  he  speaks  of 
the  cargo  as  that  which  goes  with  the  ship,  and  be- 
longs as  it  were  to  the  ship ;  the  amoimt  of  the  cargo 
is  that  which  b  first  thought  of:  he  speaks  of  the 
burden  as  that  which  his  vessel  will  bear ;  it  is  the 
property  of  the  ship  which  is  to  be  estimated. 

The  ship-broker  regulates  the  freight :  the  captain 
and  the  crew  dispose  the  lading :  the  agent  sees  to 
the  disposal  of  the  cargo :  the  smp-builder  determines 
the  burden :  the  carrier  looks  to  the  load  which  he  has 
to  carry.  The  freight  must  consist  of  such  merchan- 
dise as  will  pay  for  the  transport  and  risk :  the  lading 
must  consist  of  such  things  as  can  be  most  conveni- 
ently stowed:  the  value  of  a  cargo  depends  not  only 
on  me  nature  of  the  commodity,  but  the  market  to 
which  it  is  carried :  the  burden  of  a  vessel  is  estimated 
by  the  number  of  tons  which  it  can  carry.  Freight 
and  burden  may  sometimes  be  used  in  a  figurative 
application; 

Haste,  my  dear  father  (tis'no  time  to  ■wait), 
■   And  load  my  shoulders  with  a  mUingfreMf. 


'ftTDEN. 


Its  plumy  burden. 


The  surging  air  receives 
Thomson. 


MERCANTILE,  COMMERCIAL. 

Mercantile,  from  merchandixe,  respects  the  actual 
feransaction  of  business,  or  a  transfer  of  merchandixe 
by  sale  or  purchase;  commercial  comprehends  the 
theory  and  practice  of  commerce :  hence  we  speak  in 
a  peculiar  manner  of  a  mercantile  house,  a  mercantile 
town,  a  mercantile  situation,  and  the  like;  *  Such  is 
die  happiness,  the  hope  of  which  seduced  me  from 
the  duties  and  pleasures  of  a  mercantile  life.''  JoHNsdx. 
But  of  a  commercial  education,  a  commercial  people, 
commercial  speculations,  and  the  like;  *  The  com- 
mercial world  is  very  frequently  put  into  confusion  by 
the  bankruptcy  of  merchants.^  Johnson. 


VENAL,  MERCENARY,  HIRELING. 

Venal,  from  the  Latin  venalis,  signifies  saleable  or 
ready  to  be  sold,  which,  applied  as  it  commonly  is  to 
persons,  is  a  much  stronger  term  than  m,ercenary.  A 
venal  man  gives  up  all  principle  for  interest ;  a  mer- 
cenary man  seeks  nis  interest  without  regard  to  prin- 
ciple: venal  writers  are  such  as  write  in  &vor  of  the 


cause  that  can  promote  them  to  riches  or  honors ;  a 
servant  is  commonly  a  m^ercenary  who  gives  his  set- 
vices  according  as  he  is  paid :  those  who  are  loudest  in 
their  ittofessions  of  political  purity  are  the  best  sub- 
jects ror  a  minister  to  make  venal ; 

The  minister,  well  pleas'd  at  small  expense. 
To  silence  so  much  rude  impertinence. 
With  squeeze  and  whisper  yields  to  his  demands. 
And  on  the  venal  list  enroll'd  he  stands.    Jenyms. 

A  mercenary  spirit  is  engendered  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  trade;  '  For 
their  assistance  they  repair  to  the  northern  steel,  and 
bring  in  an  unnatimd,  mercenary  crew.'  Socth. 

Hireling  from  hire,  and  mercenary  from  merx  wages, 
are  applied  to  any  one  who  follows  a  sordid  employ- 
ment; but  hireling  may  sometimes  be  taken  in  its 
proper  and  less  reproachnil  sense,  for  one  who  is  hired 
as  a  servant  to  perform  an  allotted  work ;  but  in  gene- 
ral they  are  both  reproachful  epithets :  the  former 
having  particular  reference  to  the  meanness  of  the  em- 
ployment, and  the  latter  to  the  sordid  character  of  the 
person.  Hireling  prints  are  those  which  are  in  the. 
pay  of  a  par^ ;  '  It  was  not  his  carrying  the  bag 
which  made  Judas  a  thief  and  an  hireling.''  South. 
A  mercenary  principle  will  sometimes  actuate  men  in 
the  highest  station  ;  '  These  soldiers  were  not  citizens, 
but  mercenary,  sordid  deserters.'  Bubke. 


COMMODITY,  GOODS,  MERCHANDIZE, 
WARE. 

These  terfus  agree  in  expressing  articles  of  trade 
under  various  circumstances. 

Commodity,  in  Latin  commoditas,  signifies  in  its 
abstract  sense  convenience,  and  in  an  extended  appli- 
cation  the  thing  that  is  convenient  or  fit  for  use,  which 
beii^  also  saleable,  the  word  has  been  employed  for 
the  thing  that  is  sold ;  goods,  which  denotes  the  thing 
diat  is  good,  has  derived  its  use  firom  the  same  analogy 
in  its  sense  as  in  the  former  case;  merchandixe,  m 
French  marchandiae,  Latin  mercatura  or  mens,  He- 
brew 130  to  sell,  signifies  a  saleable  matter ;  ware,  in 
.  Saxon  ware,  German,  &c.  waare,  signifies  properly  any 
thing  manufactured,  and,  by  an  extension  <a  the 
sense,  an  article  for  sale. 

Commodity  is  employed  only  for  articles  of  the  first 
hecesdty ;  it  is  the  source  of  comfort  and  object  of  in- 
dustry. Goods  is  applied  to  every  thing  belonging  to 
tradesmen,  for  which  there  is  a  stipulated  value ;  wey 
are  sold  retail,  and  are  the  proper  objects  of  trade. 
Merchandixe  applies  to  what  bdongs  to  merchants ; 
it  is  the  object  of  commerce.  Warea  are  manufactured, 
and  may  be  either  goods  or  merchandixe.  A  country 
has  its  commodities ;  a  shopkeeper  his  goods ;  a  m^- 
chant  his  merchandixe ;  a  muiufacturer  his  wares. 

The  most  important  commodities  in  a  country  are 
what  are  denommated  staple  commodities,  which  con- 
stitute its  main  riches:  yet,  although  England  has 
^wer  of  such  commodiHes  than  almost  'any  other 
3f 
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oaldon,  it  hat  been  enabled  by  the  indnstry  atad  enei^ 
of  its  inhabitants,  the  peenliar  excellence  of  its  goTem- 
ment,  and  its  hiqtpy  insular  situation,  hot  only  to 
obtain  the  eommodUies  of  other  countries,  but  to  in- 
crease their  number,  for  the  convenience  of  the  whole 
world  and  its  own  aggrandisement ;  '  Men  must  have 
made  some  considerable  progress  towards  civUisation 
before  they  acqiiired  the  idea  of  prcmarty  so  as  to  be 
acquainted  irith  the  most  simple  of  ui  contracts,  that 
of  exchan^g  by  barter  one  rude  commodity  for  an- 
other.' Robertson.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  trades- 
man to  provide  himself  with  such  goods  as  he  can 
recommend  to  his  customers;  the  proper  choice  of 
which  depends  on  judgement  and  experience ;  *  It 
nves  me  very  great  scandal  to  observe,  wherever  I  go, 
now  much  skilfin  buying  all  manner  of  gooda  there  is 
necessary  to  defend  yourself  from  being  cheated.' 
Steele.  The  conveyance  of  merckandixe  into  Eng- 
land is  always  attended  with  considerable  risk,  as  they 
must  be  transported  by  water :  on  the  continent  it  is 
very  slow  and  expensive,  as  they  are  generally  trans- 
ported by  land;  '  If  we  consider  this  expensive 
voyage,  which  is  undertaken  in  search  of  knowledge, 
and  now  few  there  are  who  take  in  any  considerable 
merchandize;  how  hard  is  it,  that  the  very  small 
number  who  are  distinguished  with  abilities  to  know 
how  to  vend  their  toareSf  should  suffer  being  plimdered 
by  privateers  under  the  very  cannon  that  should  pro- 
tect them  ?'  Addisok.  All  Kinds  of  wares  are  not  the 
most  saleable  commodities,  but  earthen  ware  claims  a 
preference  over  every  other. 


GOODS,  FURNITURE,  CHATTELS,  MOVE- 
ABLES,  EFFECTS. 

AH  these  terms  are  uoplied  to  such  things  as  beknu; 
to  an  individual :  the  ntat  term  is  the  most  genoiu, 
both  in  sense  and  application ;  all  the  rest  are  species. 

JV^rnthtre  comprehends  all  household  goods ;  where- 
fore in  regard  to  an  individual,  supposing  the  house  to 
contain  all  he  has,  the  general  is  put  ror  the  sfiecific 
term,  as  when  one  speaks  of  a  person's  moving  his 
goods  for  his  furniture  :^  but  in  the  strict  sense 
goods  comprehends  more  than  furniture,  including 
not  only  that  which  is  adapted  for  the  domestic  pur- 
poses of  »  family,  but  also  every  thing  ^hich  is  of 
value  to  a  perison :  the  chaiis  and  tables  ace  a  part  of 
furniture ;  papers,  books,  tad  money,  are  indnded 
among  his  goods :  it  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  goods, 
even  m  its  most  limited  sense,  is  of  wider  import  than 
ftimUure ;  '  Now  I  give  up  my  shop  and  mspose  of 
til  my  poetical  goods  at  once ;  I  must  therefore  desire 
that  the  public  would  please  to  take  diem  in  the  gross, 
and  that  every  body  would  turn  over  what  he  does  not 
Uke.'  Pbiok.  <  Considering  that  your  houses,  your 
place  and  fttmiture,  are  not  suitable  to  your  quality, 
I  ooniMive  that  your  expense  oii^t  to  be  reduced  to 
two-thirds  of  your  estate.'  Wektwo»th. 
Chatty,  wliich  i>  probably  titmged  irom  cattle,  is 


a  term  not  in  ordinary  use,  but  Bdll  suffidendy 
ployed  to  deserve  notice.  It  comprehends  diat  species 
of  goods  which  is  in  a  special  manner  separated  from 
one's  person  and  house;  a  man's  cattle,  his  imrie- 
ments  of  husbtadry,  the  alienable  rights  which  he  nas 
in  land  or  buildings,  are  all  comprehended  under 
chattels :  hence  the  propriety  of  tne  e^^nession  to 
seize  a  man's  goods  and  chattels,  as  denoting  the  dis- 
posable property  which  he  has  about  his  person  or  at 
a  distance.  Sometimes  this  word  is  used  in  the  sin* 
gular  number,  and  also  in  the  figurative  sense ; 

Honour's  a  lease  for  lives  to  come. 

And  cannot  be  extended  from 

The  lejral  tenant;  'tis  a  chattel 

Not  to  De  forfeited  in  battle.    Hosibras. 

Moveables  comprehends  all  the  other  terms  in  the 
limited  application  to  property,  as  far  as  it  admits  of 
being  removed  fiwm  one  place  to  the  other ;  it  is  op- 
pose either  to  fixtures,  when  speaking  of  furniture, 
or  to  land  as  contrasted  to  goods  and  chattels ;  '  There 
can  be  no  doubt  bat  that  moveables  of  every  kind  be^ 
come  sooner  appropriated  than  the  permanent  substan- 
tial soil.'  Blackstoke. 

Effects  is  a  term  of  nearly  as  extensive  a  t^ga&cti- 
tion  as  goods,  but  not  so  extensive  in  applicatioii : 
whatever  a  man  has  that  is  of  any  supposed  valuer  or 
convertible  into  money,  is  entitled  ms goods;  what- 
ever a  man  has  that  can  effect,  produce,  or  bring 
forth  money  by  sale,  is  entitled  nis  effects:  goods 
therefore  is  amdied  only  to  that  which  a  mm  has  at 
his  own  disposal;  fffects  more  pronely  to  that  which 
is  left  at  the  disposal  <rif  others.  A  man  makes  a  sale 
of  his  goods  on  bib  retnoval  from  any  place ;  his  cre- 
ditors or  executors  take  care  of  his  e^K!;to  either  on 
his  bankruptcy  or  decease :  goods,  in  this  case,  is  sel- 
dom employed  but  in  the  limited  sense  of  what  is 
removeaUe;  but  effects  indudes  every  iiaag  -personal, 
freehold,  and  copyhold ;  ♦  The  laws  of  bankruptcy 
compel  the  banlorupt  to  g^ve  up  all  his  iffbets  to  %he 
use  of  die  creditors  wriJiout  my  conceahnent.'  Bl&cs- 

STOME. 


GOODS,  POSSESSIONS,  PROPERTY. 

All  these  terms  are  applicable  to  such  things  as  are 
the  means  of  enjoyment ;  but  the  former  term  respects 
die  direct  quahty  of  producing  enjoyment,  the  latter 
two  have  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  enjoyment :  w^ 
consider  goods  as  they  are  real  or  imaginary,  adapted 
or  not  adapted  for  the  producing  of  real  nappiness ; 
those  who  abound  in  the  goods  of  this  world  are  not 
always  the  happiest ;  '  The  worldling  attaches  himself 
wholly  to  what  he  reckons  die  only  solid  goodsf  the 
possession  of  riches  and  influence.  Blaib.  Posses- 
«io««  must  be  regarded  as  dieyture  lastibgtir  temporary; 
he  who  is  anxious  fot  etn^y.poeiessi&na  forgets  tmit 
they  are  but  tEaneitdry-tntd  defendant  upon  a  thaannd 
contingendes ;  '  While  woridiy  teen  ^maiee  didr  poe» 
sessions,  and  extend  their  connexions,  tney  iauMnae 
they  are  strengthening  diemselves.'    Blais.*    iW> 
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perty  is  to  be  coondered  ae  it  is  legal  or  illegal,  just 
or  u]\ju8t;  those  who  are  anxious  for  great  pi'oper^ 
are  not  always  scrupulous  about  the  means  by  yrhim 
it  is  to  be  obtained ; 

For  munerous  blesdngs  yearly  show'rd, 
AndjgropeWy  with  plenty  crown'd. 
Accept  our  pious  praise.    Dbtden. 

The  pmity  of  a  man^s  Christian  character  is  in 
danger  mm  an  oyerweaning  attachment  to  earthly 
goodg ;  no  wise  man  will  boast  die  multitude  of  his 
poaaesnona,  when  he  reflects  that  if  they  do  not  leave 
nim,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  he  must  leave 
diem ;  the  validity  of  one's  claim  to  property  which 
ewnes  by  inheritance  is  better  fbimded  than  any  other. 


RICHES,  WEALTH,  OPULENCE, 
AFFLUENCE. 

Richea,  in  Grerman  reichthutn,  from  reiche  a  king- 
dom, comes  from  the  Latin  rego  to  rule;  because 
richea  and  power  are  intimately  connected;  wealth, 
from  ledi,  siffnifles  well  being;  opulence,  &om  the 
Latin  opea  riches,  denotes  the  state  of  having  riches ; 
eMuemoe  from  the  Latin  ad  and  jluo,  denotes  either 
the  act  of  riches  flowing  in  to  a  person,  or  the  state  of 
having  riches  to  flow  in. 

Richea  is  a  genend  term  denoting  any  considerable 
diare  of  jHroperty,  but  without  immediate  reference  to 
a  possessor ;  weaUh  denotes  the  prosperous  condition 
or  the  possessor;  opulence  characterizes  the  present 
possession  cf  great  richea ;  affluence  denotes  the  in- 
creasing wealth  of  the  individual.  Richea  is  a  con- 
dition opposed  to  poverty ;  the  whole  world  is  divided 
ii|to  rich  and  poor ;  *  Richea  are  apt  to  betray  a  man 
into  arrogance.*  Addison.  Wealth  is  that  positive 
and  substantial  share  in  the  goods  of  fortune  which 
distiiupush  an  individual  from  his  neighbours,  by  put- 
ting him  in  possession  of  all  that  is  commonly  desired 
and  sought  uter  by  man ; 

His  beat  companions  innocence  and  health. 

And  his  best  richet  ignorance  of  wealth.    Golssmitb. 

He  who  has  much  money  has  great  wealth ; 

Alon^  the  lawn  where  scatter'd  hamlets  rose, 
Unwieldly  wealth  and  cumb'rous  pomp  repose. 

Goldsmith. 

Opulence  is  likewise  a  positively  great  share  of  richea, 
but  refers  rather  to  the  extermd  possessions,  than 
to  the  whole  condition  of  the  man.  He  who  has 
much  land,  much  cattle,  many  houses,  and  the  like, 
is  properly  denominated  opulent ;  *  Our  Saviour  did 
not  choose  for  himself  an  easy  and  opulent  con- 
dition.'' Blaik.  Affluence  is  a  term  peculiarly  ap- 
Slicable  to  the  fluctuating  condition  ot  things  whi^ 
ow  in  in  quantities,  or  flow  away  in  equaiUy  great 
quantities;  'Prosperity  is  often  an  equivocal  word 
denotiiig   merely   affluence   of  possession.''    Blaik. 


Hence  we  do  not  say  that  a  man  is  op/uient,  but  that 
he  is  affluent  in  his  circumstances. 

Wealth  and  opulence  are  applied  to  individuals,  or 
communities ;  affluence  is  applicable  only  to  an  indi- 
vidual. The  wealth  of  a  nation  must  be  procured  by 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  opulence  of  a  town 
may  arise  from  some  local  circumstance  in  its  favor,  as 
its  favorable  situation  for  trade  and  the  like ;  he  who 
lives  in  affluence  is  apt  to  forget  the  uncertain  tenure 
by  which  he  holds  bis  richea ;  we  speak  of  richea  as 
to  dieir  efiects  upon  men's  minds  and  maimers ;  it  is 
not  every  one  who  knows  how  to  use  them.  We  speidc 
of  foeaUh  as  it  raises  a  man  in  the  scale  of  society ; 
the  wealthy  merchant  is  an  important  member  of  the 
community :  we  speak  of  opulence  as  it  indicates  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  incuvidual :  an  opulent  man 
shows  unquestionable  marks  of  his  opulence  around 
him :  we  speak  (^  affluence  to  characterize  the  abund- 
ance of  the  individual ;  we  show  our  affluence  by  the 
style  of  our  living. 


MONEY,  CASH. 


Monty  comes  from  the  Latin  nwneta,  which  signi- 
fied stamped  coin,  from  moneo  to  advise,  to  inform  of 
its  value,  by  means  of  an  inscription  or  stamp ;  caah, 
from  the  Frendi  caiaae  a  chest,  signifies  that  which  is 
put  in  a  chest 

*  Money  is  apjdied  to  every  thing  which  serves  as  a 
circulating  mediuin :  caah  is,  in  a  strict  sense,  put  for 
coin  only :  bank  notes  are  money ;  guineas  and  shil- 
lings are  caah :  all  caah  is  therefore  money,  but  all 
money  is  not  caah.  The  only  money  the  Chinese  have 
are  square  bits  of  metal,  with  a  hole  through  the 
centre,  by  which  they  are  strung  upon  a  string :  tra- 
vellers on  the  Continent  must  always  be  provided  with 
letters  of  credit,  which  may  be  turned  into  caah  as 
conyenience  requires. 


TO   HEAP,   PILE,   ACCUMULATE, 

AMASS. 

To  heap  signifies  to  form  into  a  heap,  which  through 
the  medium  of  the  northern  languiu;es  is .  derivaue 
from  the  Latin  copia  plmty.  To  pile  is  tof«mn  into 
a  pile,  which,  being  a  variation  of  pole,  signifies  a 
high  raised  heap.  To  accumuiate,  from  the  Latin 
cumulua  a  heap,  signifies  to  put  heap  upon  Aeop. 
To  anuiaa  is  litertdly  to  form  into  a  maaa. 

To  heap  is  an  indefinite  action;  it  may  be  per- 
formed with  or  without  order :  to  pile  is  a  definite 
action  done  with  design  and  order;  thus  we  heap 
stones,  or  pHe  wood :  to  heap  may  be  to  make  into 
large  or  small  heapa ; 

Within  the  circles  arms  and  tripods  lie, 

Ingots  (rf'  gold  and  silver  heap'd  on  high.    1>ktdbk. 


•  Vide  Trusler :  "  Money,  cash." 
3  F  2 
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To  pile  is  always  to  make  something  considerable ; 

This  would  I  celebrate  with  annual  games. 

With  gifts  on  altars  piFd,  and  holy  flames.    Dbtden. 

Children  may  heap  sticks  together ;  men  pile  loads  of 
wood  together.  To  heap  and  pile  are  used  mostly  in 
the  physical,  aecTunulate  and  amass  in  the  physical 
or  moral  acceptation  ;  the  former  is  a  species  of  hea/p- 
ing,  the  latter  of  piling:  we  accumulate  whatever  is 
brought  together  in  a  loose  maxtner;  we  amass  that 
which  can  coalesce :  thus  a  man  accumulates  guineas ; 
lie  amasses  wealth. 

To  accumulate  and  to  amass  are  not  always  the  acts 
of  conscious  agents:  things  may  accumulate  or  amass; 
water  or  snow  accumulates  by  the  continual  accession 
of  fresh  quantities ;  the  ice  amasses  in  rivers  until  it 
is  frozen  over:  so  in  the  moral  acceptation,  evils, 
abuses,  and  the  like,  accumulate;  corruption  amasses. 
When  overwhelmed  with  an  accumulation  of  sorrows, 
the  believer  is  never  lefl  comfortless ;  '  These  odes 
are  marked  by  glittering  accumulations  of  ungraceful 
ornaments.'  Johnsov.  The  industrious  inquirer  may 
collect  a  mass  of  intelligence ;  '  Sir  Francis  Bacon  by 
an  extraordinary  force  of  nature,  compass  of  thought, 
and  indefatigable  study,  had  amassed  to  himself  such 
stores  of  knowledge  as  we  cannot  look  upon  without 
amazement.*  Hitghes. 


The  same  distinction  subsists  between  these  won& . 
in  their  moral  application ;  he  who  wishes  to  speak  a 
foreign  language  must  hare  a  stock  of  familiar  words ; 
stwes  of  learmng  are  frequently  lost  to  the  world  for 
want  of  means  and  opportunity  to  bring  them  forth  to 
public  view ;  '  It  will  not  sufHce  to  rally  all  one's  little 
utmost  into  one's  discourse,  which  can  constitute  a 
divine.  Any  man  would  then  quickly  be  drained ;.  and 
his  short  stock  would  serve  but  for  one  meeting  in 
ordinary  converse;  therefore  there  must  he  store, 
plenty,  and  a  treasure,  lest  he  tiuai' broker  in  divinity.' 
South. 

As  verbs,  to  stock  and  to  store  both  signify  to  pro- 
vide ;  but  the  former  is  a  provision  for  the  present  use, 
and  the  latter  for  some  future  purpose :  a  tradesman 
stocks  himself  with  such  articles  as  are  most  saleable ; 
a  fortress  or  a  ship  is  stored :  a  person  stocks  himself 
with  patience,  or  stores  his  memory  with  knowledge. 


STOCK,  STORE. 


Stock,  from  stick,  stoke,  stow,  and  stuff,  signifies 
any  quantity  laid  up;  stare,  in  Welch  stor,  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  ino  to  hide. 

'The  ideas  of  wealth  and  stability  beine  naturally 
allied,  it  is  not  svirprising  that  stock,  which  expresses 
the  latter  idea,  should  also  be  put  for  the  former,  par* 
ticularly  as  the  abundance  here  referred  to  serves  as  a 
foundation  in  the  same  manner  as  stock  in  the  literal 
sense  does  to  a  tree. 

Store  likewise  implies  a  quantity ;  but  agreeable  to 
the  derivation  of  the  word,  it  implies  an  accumulated 
quantity.  Any  quantity  «f  materials  which  is  in  hand 
may  serve  as  a  stock  for  ai  ^ven  purpose ;  thus  a  few 
shiUings  with  some  persons  may  be  their  stock  in  trade: 
any  quantity  of  materials  brought  together  for  a  given 
purpose  may  serve  as  a  store ;  thus  the  industrious 
ant  collects  a  store  of  ^rain  for  the  winter :  we  judge 
of  a  man's  substantial  property  by  the  stock  of  goods 
which  he  has  on  hand ;  we  judffe  of  a  man's  dispose- 
able  property  by  the  store  which  he  has.  The  stock 
is  that  which  must  increase  of  itself;  it  is  the  source 
and  foundation  of  industry :  the  store  is  that  which 
we  must  add  to  occasionally ;  it  is  that  from  which  we 
draw  in  time  of  need.  By  a  stock  we  gain  riches ;  by 
a  store  we  guard  against  want :  a  stock  requires  skiU 
and  judgement  to  make  the  proper  application ;  a  store 
requires  foresight  and  management  to  make  it  against 
the  proper  season.  It  is  necessary  for  one  who  nas  a 
large  trade  to  have  a  large  stock ;  and  for  him  who  has 
no  prospect  of  supply  to  have  a  large  store. 


TO  TREASURE,  HOARD. 

The  idea  of  laying  up  carefully  is  common  to  thesd 
verbs ;  but  to  treasure  is  to  lay  up  for  the  sake  of 
preserving ;  to  hoard,  to  lay  up  for  the  sake  of  accu- 
mulating ;  we  treasure  up  the  gifts  of  a  friend ;  the 
miser  hoards  up  his  money :  we  attach  a  real  value  to 
that  which  we  treasure;  a  fictitious  value  to  diat 
which  is  hoarded.  To  treasure  is  used  either  in  the 
proper  or  improper  sense ;  to  hoard  only  in  the  proper 
sense :  we  treasure  a  book  on  which  we  set  particiuar 
value,  or  we  treasure  the  words  or  actions  m  another 
in  our  recollection ;  '  Fancy  can  combine  the  ideas 
which  memory  has  treasur&i.''  Hawkeswoeth.  The 
miser  hoards  in  his  coffers  whatever  he  can  scrape 
t<^ether ; 

Hoards  ev'n  beyond  the  miser's  wish  abound. 

Goldsmith. 


PLENTIFUL,  PLENTEOUS,  ABUNDANT, 
COPIOUS,  AMPLE. 

Plentiful  and  plenteous  signify  the  presence  of 
plenty,  plenitude,  or  fulness ;  abundance,  in  Latin 
aburiidantia  from  abundo  to  overflowj  compounded  of 
the  intensive  ab  and  unda  a  wave,  signifies  flowing 
over  in  great  quantities  like  the  waves;  copious,  in 
Latin  copiosus,  from  copia,  or  con,  and  opes  a  stock, 
signifies  having  a  store ;  ample,  in  Latin  amplus, 
from  the  Greek  uv^itXius,  signifies  overfulL 

Plentiful  and  plenteous  differ  only  in  use:  the 
former  being  most  employed  in  the  famifiar,  the  latter 
in  the  grave  style. 

■Plenty  fills ;  abundance  does  more,  it  leaves  a  su- 
perfluity; as  that,  however,  which  fills  suffices  as 
much  as  that  which  flows  over,  the  term  abundance  is 
often  employed  promiscuously  with  that  of  plenty: 
we  can  induferentiy  say  a  plentiful  harvest,  or  an 
abundarU  harvest.  Pleinty  is,  however,  more  frequent 
in  the  literal  sense  for  that  vhich  fills  the  body; 
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abttndance,  for  that  which  fills  the  mmd,  or  the  desire 
of  the  mind.  A  plenty  of  provisions  is  even  more 
common  than  an  abundance;  a  plenty  of  food;  a 
plenty  of  com,  wine,  and  oil ; 

The  resty  knaves  are  overrun  with  ease, 
As/)2ni<y  ever  is  thenurse  of  &ction.    Rowe. 

but  an  abundance  of  words;  an  abundance  of  riches; 
an  abundance  of  wit  or  humor.  In  certain  years  firuit 
is  plentiful,  and  at  other  times  grain  is  plmtiful:  in 
all  cases  we  have  abundant  cause  for  gratitude  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good  things ; 


And  Ood  said,  let  the  waters  generate 
Rqptile  with  spawn  abundant^wnag  soul. 


MiLTOK. 


Copious  and  ample  are  modes  either  of  plenty  or 
abundance ;  the  former  is  employed  in  r^^ard  to  what 
is  collected  or  brought  into  one  point :  the  ample  is 
employed  only  in  regard  to  what  may  be  narrowed  or 
expanded.  A  copious  stream  of  blood,  or  a  copious 
flow  of  words,  equally  designate  the  quantity  which  is 
collected  together ; 

Smooth  to  the  shelving  brink  a  copiotu  flood 
Rdls  Mr  and  placid.    Thomson. 

As  an  ample  provision,  an  ample  store,  an  ample  share 
marks  that  which  may  at  pleasure  be  increased  or 
diminished; 

Peaceful  beneath  primeval  trees,  that  cast 

Their  etmpU  shade  o'er  Niger's  yellow  stream. 

Leans  the  huge  elephant,  wisest  of  brutes.    Thomsok. 


FULNESS,  PLENITUDE. 

Although  plenitude  is  no  more  than  a  derivative 
from  tiie  Latm  for  fulness,  yet  the  latter  is  used  either 
in  the  proper  sense  to  express  the  state  of  objects  that 
axe  fvM,  or  in  the  improper  sense  to  express  great 

Jiuantity,  which  is  the  accompaniment  vi  fulness;  the 
ormer  only  in  the  higher  style  and  in  the  improper 
sense :  hence  we  say  m  the  fuhiess  of  one''8  heart,  in 
the  fulmess  of  one's  joy,  or  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head bodily ;  but  the  platiMide  of  glory,  the  plenitude 
of  power ; 

All  mankind 
Must  have  been  lost,  a4iudg'd  to  death  and  hell. 
By  doom  severe,  had  not  the  Son  of  God, 
In  whom  the  fiilnets  dweUs  of  love  divine. 
His  dearest  meditation  thus  renew'd.    Milton. 

'  The  most  beneficent  Being  is  he  who  hath  an  abso- 
lute fulness  of  perfection  in  himself,  who  gave  exist- 
ence to  the  universe,  and  so  cannot  be  supposed  to 
want  that  which  he  communicated  without  diminishing 
from  the  plenitude  of  his  own  power  and  happiness.' 
GxovE. 


FERTILE,  FRUITFUL,  PROLIFIC. 

Fertile,  in  Latin  fertUis,  from  fero  to  bear,  signi- 
fies capable  of  bearing  or  bringing  to  light ;  fruitful 


signifies  full  of  fruit,  or  containing  within  itself  much 
fruit ;  prolific  is  compounded  of  proles  and  facto  to 
make  a  progeny. 

Fertile  expresses  in  its  proper  sense  the  faculty  of 
sending  forth  firom  itself  that  which  is  not  of  its  own 
nature,  and  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  ground 
which  causes  every  thing  within  itself  to  grow  up ; 

Why  should  I  mention  those,  whose  oozy  soil 

Is  render'd  fertile  by  the  o'ei^owing  Nile.    Jentns. 

Fruitful  expresses  a  state  containing  or  possessing 
abundantiy  tnat  which  is  of  the  same  nature ;  it  is, 
therefore,  peculiarly  applicable  to  trees,  plants,  vege- 
tables, and  whatever  is  said  to  bear  fruit ; 

When  first  the  soil  receives  the  fruitful  seed. 
Make  no  delay,  but  cover  it  with  speed.    Dbyoen. 

Prolific  expresses  the  faculty  of  generating ;  it  conveys 
therefore  the  idea  of  what  is  creative,  and  is  peculiany 
applicable  to  animals ;  '  All  dogs  are  of  one  species, 
thev  mingling  together  in  generation,  and  the  breed  of 
sucn  mixtiues  l^ing  prolific.''  Ray.  We  may  say 
that  the  ground  is  either  fertile  or  fruitful,  but  not 
prolific:  we  may  speak  of  a  female  of  any  species 
heina  fruitful  and  prolific,  but  not  fertile ;  we  may 
speak  of  nature  as  being  fruitful,  but  neitiier  fertile 
nor  prolific.  A  country  is  fertile  as  it  respects  the 
quality  of  the  soil ;  it  is  fruitful  as  it  respects  the 
abundance  of  its  produce :  it  is  possible,  therefore,  for 
a  country  to  be  fruitful  by  the  industry  of  its  inha- 
bitants, although  not  fertile  by  nature. 

An  animal  is  said  to  be  fruitful  as  it  respects  the 
-number  of  young  which  it  has ;  it  is  said  to  be  prolific 
as  it  respects  its  generative  pow».  Some  women  are 
more  fruitful  than  others ;  ovA  there  are  many  ani- 
mals more  prolific  than  human  creatures.  The  lands 
in  Egypt  are  rendered  fertile  by  means  of  mud  which 
they  receive  from  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile :  they 
consequently  produce  harvests  more  fruii^Bil  than  in 
almost  any  other  country.  Among  the  Orientals  bar- 
renness was  reckoned  a  disgrace,  and  every  woman 
was  ambitious  to  be  fruitful :  there  are  some  insects, 
partictilarly  amongst  the  noxious  tribes,  which  are  so 
prolific,  that  they  are  not  many  hours  in  being  before 
they  begin  to  breed. 

,  In  the  figurative  application  they  admit  of  a  similar 
distinction.  A  man  is  fertile  in  expedients  who  readily 
contrives  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion ;  he  is  fruitful 
in  resources  who  has  them  ready  at  his  hand;  his 
brain  is  prolific  if  it  generates  an  abundance  of  new 
conceptions.  A  mind  is  fertile  which  has  powers  that 
admit  of  cultivation  and  expansion ;  *  To  every  work 
Warburton  brought  a  memory  full  fraught,  together 
with  a  fancy  fertile  of  combinations.'  Johnson.  An 
imagination  .18 /rui^uZ  that  is  rich  in  stores  of  imagery; 
a  genius  is  pr<dific  that  is  rich  in  invention.  Females 
are  fertile  in  expedients  and  devices ;  ambition  and 
avarice  are  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  discord  and 
misery  in  public .  and  private  life ;  '  The  philosophy 
received  from  the  Greeks  has  been  fruitful  in  con- 
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trovereies,  but  barren  of  works.''    Bacon.     Not^t 
writers  are  the  most  proiyio  class  of  authors ; 

Parent  of  light !  all-seeing  sun, 
Prtdifie  beam,  whose  rays  dispense 
The  various  gifts  of  Providence.    Oat. 


LARGELY,  COPIOUSLY,  FULLY. 

Largely  (v.  Great)  is  here  taken  in  the  moral  sense, 
and,  if  the  derivation  given  of  it  be  true,  in  the  most 
proper  sense ;  copiouahf  comes  from  the  Latin  comia 
plenty,  signifying  in  a  plentiful  degree ;  fully  signifies 
in  a  full  degree ;  to  tne  full  extent,  as  far  as  it  can 
reach. 

Quantity  is  the  idea  expressed  in  common  by  all 
these  terms ;  but  largely  has  always  a  reference  to  the 
freedom  of  the  will  in  the  agent ;  copiously  qualifies 
actioiH  that  are  done  by  inanimate  objects ;  fuUy 
qualifies  the  baiims  of  a  rational  agent,  but  it  denotes 
«  d^ree  or  extent  which  cannot  be  surpassed. 

A  person  deals  largely  in  things,  or  ne  drinks  lar^e 
draughts;  rivers  are  copious^  supplied  in  rainy 
seascms ;  a  person  is  fully  satisfied,  or  fidly  prepared. 
A  bountiful  Providence  has  distributed  his  ^fls  largely 
amon^  his  creatures ;  <  There  is  one  very  faulty  method 
of  drawing  up  die  laws,  that  is,  yroen  the  case  is 
largely  set  forth  in  the  preamble.''  Bacon.  Blood 
flows  copiously  from  a  deep  wound  when  it  is  first 
made; 

The  youths  with  wine  the  copioiu  goblets  crown'd. 
And  pleas'd  dispense  the  flowing  bowls  around.  Popk. 

Whoi  a  man  is  not  fully  convinced  of  his  own  in- 
suffidency,  he  is  not  prepared  to  listen  to  the  counsel 
stf  othors ;  *  Every  word  (in  the  Bible)  is  so  weighty 
that  it  ought  to  be  careftilly  considered  by  all  that 
desire  fiMy  to  understand  the  sense.^  Bevesidge.' 


PROFUSION,  PROFUSENESS. 

Profusion,  from  the  Latin  projimdo  to  pour  forth, 
is  taken  in  relation  to  unconscious  objects,  which  pour 
forth  in  great  plenty ;  profuaeneas  is  taken  firom  the 
same,  in  relation  to  ccmsdous  agents,  who  likewise 
pour  forth  in  great  plenty.  The  term  profusion, 
therefore,  is  put  for  plenty  itself,  and  the  term  profktse- 
nesa  as  a  characteristic  or  persons  in  the  sense  of  ex- 
travagance. 

At  the  hospitable  board  of  the  rich,  there  will  na- 
turally be  a  profusion  of  every  thing  which  can  gratify 
the  appetite ; 

Te  glitt'ring  towns  with  wealth  and  splendor  crown'd. 
Ye  fields  where  summer  spreads />ro^u#toii  round. 
For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine.    Goldsmith.  ' 

When  men  see  an  unusual  degree  ~of  profusion,  they 
are  apt  to  indulge  themselves  m  profuseness ;  '  I  was 
convinced  that  the  liberality  of  my  young  companions 
was  only  profuseness,^  Johnson. 


EXTRAVAGANT^  PRODIGAL,  LAVISH, 
PROFUSE. 

Extravagant,  from  axtra  and  vagans,  signifies  in 
general  wandering  from  the  line ;  and  prodigal,  from 
the  Latin  prodigtts,  and  prodigo  to  launch  fortii,  sig- 
nifies in  genertd  to  send  forth,  or  give  out  in  great 
quantitiM ;  lavisk  comes  probably  frcNra  the  Latin  kmo 
to  wash,  signifying  to  wash  away  in  waste ;  profuse, 
from  the  Latin  profusus  participle  oi  profunda  to 
pour  f(vtii,  signifies  pouring  out  fi«dy. 

The  idea  of  using  immoderately  is  implied  in  aU 
these  terms,  but  eartravagant  is  the  most  general  in 
its  meaning  and  application.  The  extravagant  man 
spends  his  money  without  reason  ;  the  prodigal  man 
spends  it  in  excesses;  the  former  errs  against  plain 
sense,  the  latter  violates  the  moral  law :  the  eartra- 
vagant  man  will  ruin  himself  bv  his  follies ;  the  pro- 
digal by  his  vices.  One  may  be  extravagant  with  a 
small  sum  where  it  exceeds  one''8  means  ;  one  cannot 
be  prodigal  but  with  large  sums. 

Extravagance  is  practised  by  both  sexes;  prodi- 
gality is  peculiarly  the  vice  of  tne  male  sex.  Extra- 
vagance is  opposed  to  meanness;  prodigality  to 
avarice.  Those  who  know  the  true  value  of  money 
as  contributing  to  their  own  enjoyments,  or  those  cf 
others,  will  guard  against  extravagance.  Those  who 
lay  a  restraint  on  their  passions,  can  never  fall  into 
prodigality. 

Extravagant  and  prodigal  serve  to  des^nate  ha- 
bitual as  well  as  particular  actions;  laviak  ana  profuse 
are  employed  only  in  particular:  hence  we  sav  to 
be  lavish  of  one''8  money,  one''8  presents,  and  the  Uke ; 
to  be  profuse  in  one^s  entertainments,  both  of  which 
may  be  modes  of  extravagance.  An  extravagant 
man,  however,  in  the  restricted  sense,  mostly  spends 
upon  himself  to  indulge  his  whims  and  idle  fancies ; 
but  a  man  may  be  lamsh  and  profuse  upon  others 
from  a  misguided  generosity. 

In  a  moral  use  of  these  terms,  a  man  is  extravagant 
in  his  praises  who  exceeds  either  in  measure  or  awU- 
cation ;  '  No  one  is  to  admit  into  his  petitions  to  nis 
Maker,  things  superfluous  and  extravagant.''  South. 
He  is  prodigal  of  his  strength  who  consumes  it  by  ao 
excessive  use ; 

Here  patriots  live,  who  for  their  country's  good, 
In  fighting  fields,  were  prodigal  of  blood.    Dktdbn. 

He  is  lavish  of  his  compliments  who  deals  them  out 
so  largely  and  promiscuously  as  to  render  them  of  no 
service; 

See  where  the  winding  vale  its  lavish  stores 
Irriguous  spreads.    Thomson. 

He  is  profuse  in  his  acknowledgements  who  repeats 
them  onener,  or  delivers  them  in  more  words,  than  are 
necessary ;  '  Cicero  was  most  liberally  profuse  in  com- 
mending the  ancients  and  his  cotemporaries.'  Addison 
(after  Plutarch). 

Extravagant  and  profuse  are  said  only  of  indi- 
viduals ;  prodigal  and  lavish  may  be  said  of  many  m 
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8  general  sense.  A  nation  nuv  be  prodigal  of  its  le- 
souices ;  a  government  may  be  lavish  of  the  public 
money,  as  an  individual  is  eartnwagant  with  his  own, 
and  projiue  in  what  he  gives  another. 


ENOUGH,  SUFFICIENT. 

Enough,  in  German  genug,  comes  from  genitgen, 
to  satisfy ;  sufficient,  in  Latin  sufficiens,  participle  of 
gufficio,  compounded  of  sub  and  facio,  signifies  made 
or  suited  to  the  purpose. 

He  has  enough  whose  desires  are  satkfied ;  he  has 
suffidmtt  whose  wants  are  suppUed.  We  may  there- 
fore frequently  have  sufficimcy  when  we  have  not 
efumgk.  A  greedy  man  is  commcmly  in  this  case, 
he  has  never  enough,  although  he  has  more  than  a 
atMdency.  Enough  is  said  only  of  physical  objects 
ordesire :  sufficient  is  employed  in  a  moral  applica- 
tion, for  that  which  serves  the  purpose.  Children  and 
animals  never  have  erumgh  food,  nor  the  miser  enough 
mcmey ; 

My  loss  of  honour's  great  enough, 

Thou  need'st  not  brand  it  with  a  scoff.    Butleb. 

It  is  requisite  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  every  thing 
that  is  to  be  done,  if  we  wish  it  to  be  done  well ; 
*  The  time  present  seldom  affords  sufficient  employ- 
ment for  the  mind  of  man.^  Addison. 


EXCESS,  SUPERFLUITY,  REDUN-* 
DANCY. 

Eaeess  is  that  which  exceeds  any  measure;  su- 
perfluity from  super  and  Jluo  to  flow  over;  and 
redundMncy,  from  redundo  to  stream  back  or  over, 
sonifies  an  excess  of  a  good  measure.  We  may  have 
an  eaeess  of  heat  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  when  we  have 
more  than  the  ordinary  quantity;  but  we  have  a 
mperfluity  of  provisions  when  we  have  more  than  we 
mtnt.  Excess  is  applicable  to  any  object;  but  su- 
perfluity and  redundancy  are  species  (k  excess. 
Superfluity^  is  amlicable  in  a  particular  manner  to 
tbat  miich  is  an  object  of  our  desnre ;  and  redundancy 
to  matters  of  expression  or  feeling.  We  may  have  an 
eo/eess  of  prosperity  or  adversity ;  '  It  is  wisely  ordered 
in  our  present  state  that  joy  and  fear,  hope  and  grief, 
should  act  alternately  as  checks  and  balances  upon 
Mdi  other,  in  order  to  prevent  an  excess  in  *ny  of 
diem<^  Blair.  We  may  have  a  superfluity  of  good 
dangs;  *  When  by  force  or  policy,  by  wisdom,  or  by 
fortune,  property  and  8)ipetiority  were  introduced  and 
establifted,  then  they  whose  possessions  swelled  above 
their  wants  naturally  laid  out  their  stiperfluiHes  on 
pleasure."  Johnson.  Theie  may  be  ^-redundancy  of 
speech  or  words ;  *  The  defect  or  redundance  of  a 
iprUiAle  m^ht  'be  easily  'covered  m  the  redtation.' 
Tybbwhit. 


EXCESSIVE,   IMMODERATE, 
INTEMPERATE. 

The  excessive  is  beyond  measure ;  the  immoderate, 
from  modus  a  mode  or  measure,  is  without  measure ; 
the  intemperate,  from  tempus  a  time  or  term,  is  that 
which  is  not  kept  within  bounds. 

Excessive  designates  excess  in  general ;  immoderate 
and  intemperaie  designate  excess  in  moral  agents. 
The  excessive  lies  simply  in  the  thing  which  exceeds 
anj  given  point :  the  immoderate  lies  in  the  passions 
which  range  to  a  boundless  extent :  the  intemperate 
lies  in  the  will  which  is  under  no  cdntroL  Hence  we 
speak  of  an  excessive  thirst  physically  considered :  an 
immoderate  ambition  or  lust  of  power :  an  intemperate 
indulgence,  an  intenq)erate  warmth.  Excessive  admits 
of  degrees ;  what  is  excessive  may  exceed  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree :  immoderate  and  intemperate  mark  a 
positively  great  degree  of  excess ;  the  former  still 
higher  Uian  the  latter:  immoderate  is  in  fact  the 
highest  conceivable  degree  of  excess. 

The  excessive  use  of  any  thing  will  alwavs  be 
attended  with  some  evil  consequence ;  '  Who  knowa 
not  the  languor  that  attends  every  excessive  indulgence 
in  pleasure?"  Blaik.  The  immoderate  use  of  wine 
will  rapidly  tmd  to  the  rain  of  him  who  is  guUty  of 
the  excess ;  '  One  of  the  first  objects  of  wish  to  every ' 
one  is  to  maintain  a  proper  place  and  rank  in  society : 
this  among  the  vain  and  ambitious  is  always  the 
favorite  aim.  With  them  it  arises  to  immoderate  ex- 
pectations foimded  on  their  supposed  talents  and 
imagined  merits."  Blair.  The  intcTitperate  use  <^ 
wine  will  proceed  by  a  more  gradual  but  not  less  sure 
process  to  nis  ruin ;  '  Let  no  wantonness  of  youthful 
spirits,  no  c<»aplianoe  with  the  intemperate  mirth  of 
others,  ever  betray  you  mto  profane  sallies."  Blair. 

Excessive  designates  what  is  partial;  immoderate 
is  used  oftener  for  what  is  partial  than  what  is  habitual; 
intemperate  oftener  for  what  is  habitual  than  what  it 
partial.  A  person  is  excessively  displeased  on  particular 
occasions :  he  may  be  an  immoderate  eater  at  all  times, 
or  only  immoderate  in  that  which  he  likes :  he  is  intern.^ 
perate  in  his  language  when  his  anger  is  intemperate; 
or  he  leads  an  intemperate  life.  The  excesses  of 
youth  do  but  too  often  settie  into  confirmed  habits  of 
inten^perance. 

EXUBERANT,  LUXURIANT. 

Exuberant,  from  the  Latin  exuberans  at  ex  and 
iAero,  ngnSfies  very  frakful  or  fluperabundant :  luxu- 
riant, in  Latin  humrians,  from  htxus,  signifies  ex- 
pgndnig  with  anrestitaaied  freedom.  These  terms  are 
Dodi  aj^Hed  to  vegetation  in  a  flourishing  state ;  'but 
eatdnrance  expresses  the  excess,  and  luxuriance  the 
perfection :  in  a  fertile  soil  where  plants  are  left  unre- 
strainedly to  themselves  there  will  be  an  exuberance ; 

Another  Flora  there  of  'bolder  hues 
And  richer  sweets,  beyond  pur  garden's  pride 
Plays  o'er  the  fields,  uid  showers  with  sudden  hand 
Exuberant  spring.    Thokson. 
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Plants  are  to  be  seen  in  their  Ittmtriance  only  in 
seasons  that  are  favorable  to  them ; 

On  whose  buniriout  herbage,  half  concial'd. 
Like  8  fall'n  cedar,  far  dinus'd  his  train, 
'  Cas'd  L.  green  scales,  the  crocodile  extends. 

Thomson. 

In  the  moral  application,  e<vuberance  of  intellect  is 
often  attended  with  a  restless  ambition  that  is  incom- 
p&tible  both  with  the  happiness  and  advancement  of 
Its  possessor ;  '  His  similes  have  been  thought  too 
emwerant  and  fvdl  of  circiunstances.^  Pope.  Ltunt- 
Hance  of  imagination  is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  which 
a  poet  can  boast  of ;  '  A  fluent  and  luxuriant  speech 
becomes  youth  well,  but  not  age.''  Bacok. 


EMPTY,  VACANT,  VOID,  DEVOID. 

Empty,  in  Saxon  empti,  is  not  improbably  derived 
from  the  Latin  inopia  poor  or  wanting ;  vacant,  in 
Latin  vacans  or  vaco,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  ppa  to 
draw  out  or  exhaust ;  void  and  devoid,  in  Latin  oi- 
duua  and  Greek  liios,  signifies  solitary  or  bereft. 

Empty  is  the  term  in  most  general  use ;  vacant, 
void,  and  devoid,  are  employed  in  particular  cases: 
empty  and  vacant  have  either  a  proper  or  an  improper 
application ;  void  or  t^oid  only  a  moral  acceptation. 

Empty,  in  the  natural  sense,  marks  an  absence  of 
that  which  is  substantial,  or  adapted  for  filling ;  va- 
cant designates  or  marks  the  absence  of  that  which 
should  occupy  or  make  use  of  a  thing.  That  which 
is  hollow  may  be  empty;  that  which  respects  any 
space  may  be  vacant.  A  house  is  empty  which  haus 
no  inhabitants ;  a  seat  is  vacant  which  is  without  an 
occupant :  a  room  is  empty  which  is  without  furniture ; 
a  space  on  paper  is  vacant  which  is  free  from  writing. 

In  the  figurative  application  empty  and  vacant 
have  a  similar  analogy :  a  dream  is  said  to  be  empty, 
or  a  title  empty,  &c. ; 

To  honor  Thetis'  son  he  bends  his  care. 

And  plunge  the  Greeks  iii  all  the  woes  of  war ; 

Then  bids  an  empty  phantom  rise  to  sight. 

And  thus  commands  the  vision  of  the  night.    Pore. 

A  Stare  is  said  to  be  vacant,  or  an  hour  vacant ;  <  An 
inquisitive  man  is  a  creature  naturally  very  vacant 
of  thought  in  itself,  and  therefore  forced  to  apply 
itself  to  foreign  assistance.^  Steele.  Void  or  devoid 
are  used  in  the  same  sense  as  vacant,  as  qualifying 
epithets,  but  not  prefixed  as  adjectives,  and  always 
followed  by  some  object :  thus  we  speak  of  a  creature 
as  void  of"^  reason,  and  of  an  individual  as  devoid  of 
common  sense ; 

My  next  desire  is,  void  of  care  and  strife. 

To  lead  a  soft,  secure,  inglorious  life.    Dbtdin. 


VACANCY,  VACUITY,  INANITY. 

Vacancy  and  vacuity  both  denote  the  space  unoc- 
cupied, or  the  abstract  quality  of  being  unoccupied. 
Inanity,  from  the  Latin  indnis,  denotes  the  abstract 
quality  of  emptiness,  or  of  not  containing  any  thing : 
hence  the  former  terms  vacancy  and  vacuity  are  used 
in  an  indifferent  or  bad  sense  ;  inanity  always  in  a  bad 
sense :  there  may  be  a  vacancy  in  the  seat,  or  a 
vacancy  in  the  nund,  or  a  vacancy  in  life,  wMch  we 
may  or  may  not  fill  up  as  we  please ; 

How  is't 
That  thus  you  t>end  your  eye  on  vacanejf, 
And  with  th'  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse  ? 

SaAKSfBAKE. 

Vacuities  are  supposed  to  be  interspersed  among  the 
particles  of  matter,  or,  figuratively,  they  may  be  sup- 
posed  to  exist  in  the  soul  and  in  other  objects ;  '  There 
are  vacuities  in  the  happiest  life,  which  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  world  to  fill.''  Blaib.  Inanity  of  di». 
racter  denotes  the  want  of  the  essentials  that  constitute 
a  character ;  '  When  I  look  up  and  behold  the 
heavens,  it  makes  me  scorn  the  world  and  the  plea* 
sures  thereof,  considering  the  vanity  of  these  and  the 
inanity  of  the  other.'  Howell. 


HOLLOW,  EMPTY. 


We  Tynans  are  not  so  devoid  of  sense, 
Nor  so  reiQote  from  Phoebus'  influence. 


DsTDIN. 


Hollow,  from  hole,  signifies  being  like  a  hole; 
empty,  v.  Empty. 

Hollow  respects  the  body  itself;  the  absence  Of  its 
own  materials  produces  hollowness :  empty  respects 
foreign  bodies ;  their  absence  in  another  body  con$ti> 
tutes  emptiness.  Hollowness  is  therefore  a  prepara- 
tive to  emptiness,  and  may  exist  independently  of  it; 
but  emptiness  presupposes  the  existence  of  hollow- 
ness :  what  is  empty  must  be  hollow ;  but  what  is 
hollow  need  not  be  empty.  Hollowness  is  often  the 
natural  property  of  a  body ;  emptiness  is  a  contingent 
property :  that  which  is  hollow  is  destined  by  nature 
to  contain ;  but  that  which  is  empty  is  deprived  of  its 
contents  by  a  casualty :  a  nut  is  hollow  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  the  fruit;  it  is  en^ty  if  it  contain  no 
fruit. 

They  are  both  employed  in  a  moral  acceptation, 
and  in  a  bad  sense ;  the  hollow,  in  this  case,  is  applied 
to  what  ought  to  be  solid  or  sound ;  and  eti^»ty  to 
what  ought  to  be  filled:  a  person  is  hollow  whose 
goodness  lies  only  at  the  surface,  whose  fiiir  words  are 
without  meaning ;  a  truce  is  hollow  which  is  only  an 
external  cessation  from  hostilities ; 

He  seem'd 
For  dignity  compos'd,  and  high  exploit; 
But  all  was  false  and  hollow.    Milton. 

A  person  is  empty  who  is  without  the  requisite  portion 
of  understanding  and  knowledge ;  an  excuse  is  empty 
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which  is  unsupported  by  fact  and  reason ;  s  pleasure 
is  empty  which  cannot  anbrd  satisfaction ; 

The  creature  man 
Coudemn'd  to  sacrifice  his  f;hilHinh  years 
To  babUing  ignorance  and  empty  fears.    Pbioe. 


TO  SPEND,  EXHAUST,  DRAIN. 

Spend,  contracted  from  expend,  in  Latin  expendo 
to  pay  away,  signifies  to  give  from  oneself;  exhaust, 
from  the  Latin  exhaurio  to  draw  out,  signifies  to  draw 
out  all  that  there  is ;  drain,  a  variation  of  draw,  sig- 
nifies to  draw  dry. 

The  idea  of  taking  from  the  substance  of  any  thing 
IS  common  to  these  terms ;  but  to  spend  is  to  deprive 
in  a  less  degree  than  to  exhaust,  and  that  in  a  less 
degree  than  to  drain :  every  one  who  exerts  himself, 
in  that  degree  spends  his  strength ;  if  the  exertions 
are  violent  he  evhausts  himself;  a  coimtiy  which  is 
drained  of  men  b  supposed  to  have  no  more  left.  To 
spend  may  be  applied  to  that  which  is  eidier  external 
or  inherent  in  a  body  ; 

Your  tears  for  such  a  death  in  vain  you  spend. 
Which  straight  in  immortality  shall  end.    Dbkham. 

Exhaust  applies  to  that  which  is  inherent  or  essential ; 
drain  to  that  which  is  external  of  the  body  in  which  it 
is  contuned ;  •  Teaching  is  not  a  flow  of  words  nor 
the  draining  of  an  hour-glass.^  South.  We  may 
speak  of  spending  our  wealth,  our  resources,  our  time, 
and  the  lite.  The  strength,  the  vigor,  or  the  voice  is 
exhausted ;  •  Many  of  our  provisions  for  ease  or 
happiness  are  exhausted  by  the  present  day.^  John- 
son. Draining  is  applied  in  its  proper  apphcation  to 
a  vessel  which  is  drained  of  its  liquid  ;  or,  m  extended 
application  to  a  treasury  which  is  drained  of  money. 
Hence  arises  this  farther  distinction,  that  to  spend  and 
to  exhaust  may  tend,  more  or  less,  to  the  injury  of  a 
body ;  but  to  drain  may  be  to  its  advantage.  In  as 
much  as  what  is  spent  or  exhausted  may  be  more  or 
less  essential  to  the  soundness  of  a  body,  it  cannot  be 
parted  with  without  diminishing  its  vtdue,  or  even 
destroying  its  existence ;  as  when  a  fortune  is  spent  it 
is  gone,  or  when  a  person's  strength  is  exhausted  he 
is  no  longer  able  to  move :  on  the  other  hand,  to  drain, 
though  a  more  complete  evacuation,  is  not  always  in- 
jurious, but  sometunes  even  iiseiul  to  a  body ;  as 
when  the  land  is  drained  cX  a  superabundance  of 
water. 

.  TO  SPEND  OR  EXPEND,  WASTE, 
DISSIPATE,  SQUANDER. 

Spend  and  expend  are  variations  from  the  I^atin  ex- 
pendo ;  but  spend  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  turning 
to  some  purpose,  or  making  use  of;  to  expend  carries 
with  it  Ukewise  the  id^  of  exhaustmg ;  and  ,u)aste, 
moreover,  comprehends  the  idea  of  exhausting  to  no 
Mod  purpose :  we  spend  money  when  we  piuchase  any 
tfiit^witait;  we  evpend  it  when  we  lay  it  out  in  laige 


quantities,  so  as  essentially  to  diminish  its  quantity : 
individuals  spend  what  they  have ;  government  ex- 
pends vast  sums  in  conducting  the  affaurs  of  a  nation ; 
all  persons  waste  their  property  who  have  not  sufli- 
cient  discretion  to  use  it  well :  we  spend  our  time,  or 
our  lives,  in  any  employment ; 

Then  having  tpeni  the  last  remains  of  U^t, 

They  ^ve  ueir  bodies  due  repose  at  night.    Daroair. 

We  expend  our  strength  and  faculties  upon  some 
arduous  undertaking ;  '  The  King  of  England  wasted 
the  French  King's  country,  and  thereby  caused  him 
to  expend  such  sums  of  money  as  exceeded  the  debt.'* 
Haywabd.  Men  are  apt  to  waste  their  time  and 
talents  in  trifles ; 

What  numbers,  guiltless  of  their  own  disease. 
Are  snatch'd  by  sudden  death,  or  teaste  by  slow  de« 
grees  i    Jenyns. 

Dissij)ate,  in  Latin  dissipatus,  from  dissipo,  that 
is,  dis  and  sipo,  in  Greek  rif»  to  scatter,  signifies  to 
scatter  different  ways,  that  is,  to  waste  by  throwing 
away  in  all  directions :  squander,  which  is  a  variation 
of  wander,  signifies  to  make  to  run  wide  apart.  Both 
these  terms,  therefore,  denote  modes  of  wasting ;  but 
the  former  seems  pecidiarly  applicable  to  that  which  is 
wasted  in  detail  upon  diflerent  objects,  and  by  a  dis- 
traction of  the  mind ;  the  latter  respects  rather  the  act 
of  wasting  in  the  gross,  in  large  quantities,  by  plan- 
less profusion :  young  men  are  apt  to  dissipate  their 
property  in  pleasures ; 

He  pitied  man,  and  much  he  pided  those 
Whom  falsely  smiling  fate  has  curs'd  with  means 
To  disripaie  their  days  in  quest  of  joy.    Abkstkong. 

The  open,  generous,  and  thoughtless,  are  apt  to 
squander  theur  property ;  '  To  how  many  temptations 
are  all,  but  especially  uie  young  and  gay,  exposed  to 
squander  their  whole  time  amidst  the  circles  en  levity.' 
Blaib. 


TO  SPREAD,  SCATTER,  DISPERSE.     * 

Spread  («.  To  spread)  applies  equally  to  divisible 
or  indivisible  bodies;  we  spread  our  money  on  the 
table,  or  we  may  spread  a  cloth  on  the  table :  but 
scatter,  which,  like  shatter,  is  a  frequentative  of 
shake,  is  appUcable  to  divisible  bodies  onlv ;  we  scoit- 
ter  com  on  the  ground.  To  spread  may  be  an  act  of 
design  or  otherwise,  but  mostly  the  former ;  as  when 
we  spread  books  or  papers  before  us :  scatter  b  mostly 
an  act  without  design ;  a  child  scatters  the  papers  on 
the  floor.  When  taken,  however,  as  an  act  ra  design, 
it  b  done  without  order ;  but  spread  b  an  act  done  in 
order :  thus  hay  is  spread  out  to  dry,  but  com  is  scat- 
tered over  the  land ; 

All  in  a  row 
Advancing  broad,  or  wheeling  round  the  field,  - 
'  They  spread  their  breathing  harvest  to  the  sun. 

Thomson. 

Each  leader  now  hig  tcatier'd  force  conjoins.    Pop>. 
Thii^  may  spread  in  one  direction,  or  at  least  4fith- 
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out  separation;  but  they  dt8per«e  (v.  To  dispel)  in 
many  directions,  so  as  to  destroy  the  continuity  of 
bodies :  a  leaf  spreads  as  it  opens  in  all  its  parts,  and 
a  tree  also  spreads  as  its  branches  increase ;  but  a  mul- 
titude disperses,  an  army  disperses.  Between  scatter 
and  disperse  there  is  no  other  difference  than  that  one 
is  immethodical  and  involuntary,  the  other  systematic 
and  intentional :  flowers  are  scattered  along  a  path, 
which  accidentally  fall  from  the  hand  ;  a  mob  is  dis- 
persed by  an  act  of  authority :  sheep  are  scattered 
along  the  hills ;  religious  tracts  are  dispersed  among 
the  poor :  the  disciples  were  scattered  as  sheep  without 
a  shepherd,  after  the  delivery  of  our  Saviour  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jews  ;  they  dispersed  themselves,  after 
his  ascension,  over  every  part  of  the  world ; 

Straight  to  the  tents  the  troops  disp&ting  bend.    Pope. 


TO  SPREAD,  EXPAND,  DIFFUSE. 

Spread,  in  Saxon  spredan.  Low  German  spredan, 
Hign  German  spreiten,  is  an  intensive  of  breit  broad, 
si^ifying  to  stretch  wide  ;  expand,  in  Latin  expando, 
compounded  of  ex  and  pando  to  open,  and  the  Greek 
fodvm  to  show  or  make  appear,  signifies  to  open  out 
wide ;  diffuse,  v.  Diffuse. 

To  spread  is  the  general,  the  other  two  are  parti- 
cular terms.  To  spread  may  be  said  of  any  thing 
which  occupies  more  space  than  it  has  done,  whether 
by  a  direct  separation  of  its  parts,  or  by  an  accession 
to  the  substance;  but  to  expand  is  to  spreadby  means 
of  separating  or  unfolding  the  parts :  a  mist  spreads 
over  the  earth ;  a  flower  exparids  its  leaves :  a  tree 
spreads  by  the  growth  of  its  branches ;  the  opening 
bud  evpands  when  it  feels  the  genial  warmth  of  the 
sun. 

Spread  and  expand  are  used  likewise  in  a  moral 
application ;  diffuse  is  seldom  used  in  any  other  appli- 
cation :  spreaavi  here,  as  before,  equally  indefinite  as 
to  the  mode  of  the  action ;  every  thing  spreads,  and 
it  spreads  in  any  way; 

See  where  the  winding  vale  its  laviah'd  stores 
Irriguous  ipreadt.    Tbomsok. 

JExpansion  is  that  gradual  process  by  which  an  object 
opens  or  unfolds  itself  after  the  maimer  of  a  flower ; 

As  from  the  face  of  heaven  the  shatter'd  clouds 
Tumultuous  rove,  th'  interminable  sky 
Sublimer  swells,  and  o'er  the  world  expands 
A  purer  azure.    Thokson. 

Diffusion  is  that  process  of  spreading  which  consists 
litendly  in  pouring  out  in  difl!erent  ways ; 

Th'  uncurling  floods  diffut'd 
In  glassy  breadth,  seem,  through  deluave  lapse, 
Forgetfiil  of  their  course.    Thomson. 

Evils  spread,  and  reports  spread;  the  mind  eai- 
pands,  and  prospects  expand;  knowle<^  diffuses 
Itself,  or  cheerfulness  is  doused  throughout  a  com* 
pany. 


TO  DILATE,  EXPAND. 

Dilate,  in  Latin  dilato,  from  di  apart  and  lotus 
wide,  that  is,  to  make  ve^  wide;  expand,  v.  To 
spread,  in  the  preceding  article. 

The  idea  of  drawing  any  thing  out  so  as  to  occupy 
a  greater  space  is  common  to  these  terms  in  opposition 
to  contractmg.  Dilate  is  an  intransitive  verb ;  expand 
is  transitive  or  intransitive;  the  former  marks  the 
action  of  any  body  within  itself;  the  latter  an  external 
action  on  any  body.  A  bladder  dilates  on  the  admis- 
sion of  ait,  or  the  heart  dilates  with  joy ;  knowledge 
expands  the  mind,  or  a  person^s  views  expand  with 
circumstances.  In  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
the  body,  the  vessels  are  exposed  to  a  perpetual  dila- 
tation and  contraction :  the  gradual  expansion  of  the 
mind  by  the  regular  modes  of  communicating  know- 
ledge to  youth  is  unquestionably  to  be  desired ;  but 
the  sudden  expansion  of  a  man''s  thoughts  &om  a 
comparative  state  of  ignorance  by  any  powerful  action 
is  very  dangerous ; 

The  conscious  heart  of  charity  would  warm. 
And  her  wide  wish  benevolence  dilate.    Thomson. 

'  The  poet  (Thomson)  leads  us  through  the  appear- 
ances of  things  as  they  are  successively  varied  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  year,  and  imparts  to  us  so  much  of 
his  own  enthusiasm  that  our  thoughts  expand  with 
his  imagery.'  Johnson. 


TO  SPREAD,  CIRCULATE,  PROPAGATE, 
DISSEMINATE. 

To  spread  (v.  To  spread,  expand)  is  said  of  any 
object  material  or  spiritual ;  the  rest  are  mostly  em^ 
ployed  in  the  moral  application.  1o  spread  is  to  ex- 
tend to  an  indeflnite  width ; 

Love  would  betwixt  the  rich  and  needy  stand. 
And  spread  heaven's  bounty  with  an  equal  hand. 

To  circulate  is  to  spread  within  a  circle ;  thus  news 
spreads  through  a  country  ;  but  a  story  circulates  in 
a  village,  or  from  house  to  house,  or  a  report  is  circu- 
lated  in  a  neighbourhood ; 

Our  God,  when  heaven  and  earth  he  did  create, 
Form'd  man,  who  should  of  both  participate  ; 
If  our  lives'  motions  theirs  must  imitate. 
Our  knowledge,  like  our  blood,  must  circulate. 

Dbnham. 

Spread  and  circulate  are  the  acts  of  persons  or  things; 
propagate  and  disseminate  are  the  acts  of  persons 
only.  A  thing  spreads  and  circulates,  or  it  is 
spread  and  circulated  by  some  one ;  it  is  always  prth- 
pagated  and  disseminated  by  some  one.  Propagate, 
(rova.  the  Latin  propago  a  breed,  and  disseminate, 
from  semen  a  seed,  are  here  figuratively  employed  ac 
modes  of  spreading,  according  to  the  natural  oper»< 
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tions  of  increafflng  the  quantity  of  any  thing  which  is 
implied  in  the  first  two  terms.  What  is  propagated 
is  supposed  to  generate  new  subjects ;  as  when  doc- 
trines, either  good  or  bad,  are  propag<Ued  among  the 
people  so  as  to  make  them  converts ; 

He  shall  extend  his  propagated  sway 

Beyond  the  solar  year,  without  the  starry  way. 

Dayssn. 

What  is  diaseminated  is  supposed  to  be  sown  in  dif- 
ferent parts ;  thus  principles  are  diaseminated  among 
youth  ;  '  Nature  seems  to  have  taken  care  to  diaaemi- 
note  her  blessings  among  the  different  regions  of  the 
world.'  Addison. 


TO  DISPEL,  DISPERSE,  DISSIPATE. 

Dispel,  from  the  Latin  peUo  to  drive,  signifying  to 
drive  away,  is  a  more  forcible  action  than  to  disperse, 
which  signifies  merely  to  cause  to  come  asimdcr :  we 
destroy  the  existence  of  a  thing  by  dispelling  it ;  we 
merely  destroy  the  junction  or  cohesion  of  a  body  by 
dispersing  it :  the  sun  dispels  the  clouds  and  dark- 
ness; 

As  when  a  western  whirlwind,  charg'd  with  storms, 
Dupelt  the  gathering  clouds  that  Notus  forms.   Pofb. 

The  wind  diaperaes  the  clouds,  or  a  surgeon  disperses 
a  tumor;  but  the  douds  and  the  tumor  may  both 
gather  again ; 

The  foe  ditpers'd,  their  bravest  warriors  kill'd. 
Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  now  I  swept  the  field.    Pope. 

Dispelling  and  dispersing  are  frequently  natural 
and  regular  operations ;  dissipating  is  oftentimes  a 
violent  and  disorderly  proceeding.  Dissipate,  in  Latin 
diaaipatum,  participle  of  dissipo,  compounded  of  dia 
and  the  obsolete  sipo,  in  Greek  o-/^,  was  originally 
applied  to  fluids,  whence  the  word  siphon  takes  its 
nse.  The  word  dissipate  therefore  denotes  the  act  of 
scattering  after  the  manner  of  fluids  which  are  thus 
lost ;  whence  that  which  is  dissipated  loses  its  exist- 
ence as  an  aggregate  body ;  '  The  heat  at  length 
Sows  so  great,  that  it  agam  dissipates  and  bears  off 
ose  corpuscles  which  it  brought.'  Woodward.  In 
the  same  manner  wealth  b  said  to  be  diasiwUed  when 
it  is  lost  to  the  owner  by  being  spent.  These  terms 
admit  of  a  similar  distinction  in  the  moral  acceptation ; 

If  the  night  ' 
Have  gather'd  aught  of  evil,  or  conceal'd 
Duperte  it,  as  now  light  dupelt  the  dark.    Milton. 

When  the  thoughts  are  diaaipated  the  mind  is  as  it 
were  lost ;  '  I  have  begun  two  or  three  letters  to  you 
by  snatches,  and  been  prevented  from  finishing  them 
by  a  thousand  avocations  and  dissipations.''  Swift. 

Dispel  is  used  figuratively ;  disperse  only  in  the 
natural  sense :  gloom,  ignorance,  and  the  like,  are  dis- 
pelled ;  books,  people,  papers,  and  the  like,  aie  dia- 
peraed. 


TO  POUR,  SPILL,  SHED. 

Pour  is  probably  connected  with  pore,  and  the 
Latin  preposition  per  through,  signifying  to  make  to 
pass  as  it  were  through  a  channel;  spill  and  splash, 
and  the  German  apiUen  are  probably  onomatope'ias ; 
ahed  comes  from  the  German  achetden  to  separate, 
fflgnifying  to  cast  from. 

We  pour  with  design ;  we  spill  by  accident :  we 
pour  water  over  a  plant  or  a  bed ;  we  apUl  it  on  the 
ground.  To  pour  is  an  act  of  convemence ;  to  apiil 
and  ahed  are  acts  more  or  less  hurtfiil ;  the  former  is 
to  cause  to  run  in  small  quantities ;  the  latter  in  large 
quantities  :  we  pour  wine  out  of  a  bottle  into  a  glass ; 
but  the  blood  of  a  person  is  said  to  be  spilt  or  shed 
when  his  life  is  violentiy  taken  away :  what  is  poured 
is  commonly  no  part  of  the  body  from  whence  it  is 
poured ;  but  what  is  shed  is  no  other  than  a  compo- 
nent part ;  hence  trees  are  said  to  shed  their  leaves, 
animals  their  hair,  or  human  beings  to  shed  tears ; 
'  Poesy  is  of  so  subtle  a  spirit,  that  in  the  pouring 
out  of  one  language  into  another,  it  will  evaporate.' 
Denham. 

O  reputation  !  dearer  far  than  life. 
Thou  precious  balsam,  lovely  sweet  of  smell. 
Whose  cordial  drops  once  tptU  by  some  rash  hand. 
Not  all  the  owner's  care,  nor  the  repenting  toil 
Of  the  rude  tpUler,  can  collect.    Sewbl. 

*  Herod  acted  the  part  of  a  great  mourner  for  the  de- 
ceased Aristobulus,    shedding  abundance  of  tears.' 

PSIDEAUX. 


POVERTY,  INDIGENCE,  WANT,  NEED, 
PENURY. 

Poverty  marks  the  condition  of  being  poor ;  indi- 
gence, in  Latin  indigentia,  comes  from  indigeo  and 
the  Greek  lioiuu  to  want,  signifying  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  word  want,  the  abstract  condition  of  want- 
ing ;  need,  v.  Necessity ;  penury,  in  Latin  penuria, 
comes  in  all  probability  from  the  Greek  irnvrj;  poor. 

Poverty  is  a  general  state  of  fortune  opposed  to  that 
of  riches ;  in  which  one  is  abridged  of  the  conveni- 
ences of  life :  indigence  is  a  particular  state  of  poverty, 
which  rises  above  it  in  sucn  a  degree,  as  to  exclude 
the  necessaries  as  well  as  the  conveniences  of  life ; 
want  and  need  are  both  partial  states,  that  refer  only 
to  individual  things  which  are  wanting  to  any  one. 
Poverty  and  indigence  comprehend  all  a  man's  exter- 
nal circumstances ;  but  want,  when  taken  by  itself, 
denotes  the  want  of  food  or  clothing,  and  is  opposed 
to  abundance ;  need,  when  taken  bv  itself,  impues  the 
want  of  money,  or  any  other  useful  article ;  but  they 
are  both  more  commonly  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
object  which  is  wanted,  and  in  this  sense  they  are  to 
the  two  former,  as  species  to  the  genus.  Poverty  and 
indigence  are  permanent  states ;  want  and  need  are 
temporary:  poverty  and  indigence  are  the  order  of 
Providence,  they  do  not  depend  upon  the  individiid, 
and  are,  therefore,  not  reckoned  as  his  &ult;  want 
3g2 
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and  need  arise  more  commonly  from  circumstances  of 
one^s  ovn  creation,  and  tend  frequently  to  one's  dis- 
credit. What  man  has  not  caused,  man  cannot  so 
easily  obviate ;  poverty  and  indigence  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  removed  at  one's  will:  but  want  and  need 
are  frequently  removed  by  the  aid  of  others.  Poverty 
is  that  vhich  one  should  learn  to  bear,  so  as  to  lessen 
its  pains ;  '  That  the  poverty  of  the  Highlanders  is 
gradually  diminished  cannot  be  mentioned  among  the 
unpleasing  consequences  of  subjection.'  Johnson.  In- 
digence is  a  calamity  which  the  compassion  of  others 
may  in  some  measure  alleviate,  if  they  cannot  entirely 
remove  it ;  'If  we  can  but  raise  him  above  indigence,  a 
moderate  share  of  good  fortune  and  merit  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  open  his  way  to  whatever  else  we  can  wish  him 
to  obtain.  Melmoth  {Letters  of  Cicero).  Want,  when 
it  results  from  intemperance  or  extravagance,  is  not 
altogether  entitled  to  any  relief; 

Want  is  a  bitter  and  a  hateful  good. 
Because  its  virtues  are  not  understood. 
Yet  many  things,  impossible  to  thought. 
Hare  been  by  need  to  full  perfection  orou^t. 

Dbyden. 

But  neect,  when  it  arises  from  casualties  that  are  in- 
dependent of  our  demerits,  will  always  find  friends. 

It  is  a  wise  distribution  of  Providence  which  has 
made  the  rich  and  poor  to  be  mutually  dependent  upon 
each  other,  and  both  to  be  essential  to  the  happiness 
of  the  whole.  Among  all  descriptions  of  indigent 
persons,  none  are  more  entitled  to  charitable  attention, 
than  those  who  in  addition  to  their  wants  suffer  under 
any  bodily  infirmity.  The  old  proverb  says,  "  That 
waste  makes  want,  which  is  daily  realized  among  men 
without  making  them  wiser  by  experience.  "  A  friend 
in  need^  according  to  another  vuLgar  proverb,  "  is  a 
friend  indeed,"  which,  like  all  proverbial  sayings,  con- 
tains a  striking  truth ;  for  nothmg  can  be  more  accept- 
able than  the  assistance  which  we  receive  from  a  friend 
when  we  stand  in  need  of  it ;  '  God  grant  we  never 
may  have  need  of  you.'  Shaxspeabe.  All  these 
terms  may  be  used,  either  in  a  general  or  in  a  particular 
sense,  to  denote  a  privation  of  things  in  general  or  a 
jHuliid  privation.  Penury  is  used  to  denote  a  priva- 
tion of  thills  in  general,  but  particularly,  of  things 
most  essential  for  existence;  '  The  penury  o£  the 
ecclesiastical  state.'  Hookeb. 

Sometimes  am  I  a  king ; 
Then  treason  makes  me  with  myself  a  beggar  ; 
And  so  I  am ;  then  crushing  penury 
Persuades  me,  I  was  better  when  a  king. 

Shacsfbake. 


NECESSITY,  NEED. 


Necessity  («.  Necessary)  respects  the  thing  wanted; 
need,  in  Groman  noth,  probably  from  the  Greek  mceyia) 
necessity,  the  person  wanting.  There  would  be  no 
*t«ce»8t^  for  punishments,  if  were  were  not  evil  doers; 
he  is  peculiarly  fortunate  who  finds  a  friend  in  time  of 
need.    Necessity  is  more  pressing  than  need:  the 


former  places  us  in  a  positive  state  of  compulsion  to  act ; 
it  is  said  to  have  no  law,  it  prescribes  the  Um  for 
itself;  the  latter  yields  to  circumstances,  and  leaves  us 
in  a  state  of  deprivation.  We  are  frequently  under 
the  necessity  of  going  without  that  of  which  we  stand 
most  in  need ;  '  Where  necessity  ends,  curiosity  be- 
gins.' Johnson.  <  One  of  the  many  advantages  of 
mendship  is,  that  one  can  say  to  one's  firiend  the 
things  that  stand  in  need  of  pardon.'  Pope. 

From  these  two  nouns  arise  two  epithets  for  each, 
which  are  worthy  of  observation,  namely,  necessary 
and  needful,  necessitous  and  needy.  Necessary  and 
needful  are  both  applicable  to  the  thing  wanted ;  ne- 
cessitous  and  needy  to  the  person  wanting :  necessary 
is  appUed  to  every  object  indiscriminately ;  needful 
only  to  such  objects  as  supply  temporary  or  partial 
wants.  Exercise  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  nealth 
of  the  body  ;  restraint  is  necessary  to  preserve  that  of 
the  mind ;  assistance  is  needful  for  one  ^ho  has  not 
sufficient  resources  in  himself:  it  is  necessary  to  go  by 
water  to  the  continent :  money  is  needful  for  one  who 
is  travelling. 

The  dissemination  of  knowledge  is  necessary  to 
dispel  the  ignorance  which  would  otherwise  prevwl  in 
the  world ; 

It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  shotild  fear. 

Seeing  that  death,  a  necestary  end, 

WiU  come  when  it  will  come.     Shakspeaee. 

It  is  needful  for  a  yoimg  person  to  attend  to  the  in- 
structions of  his  teacher,  it  he  will  improve ; 


Time,  long  expected,  eas'd  us  of  our  load. 
And  brought  van  needful  presence  of  a  god. 


DaVDEK. 


Necessitous  expresses  more  than  needy :  the  fomer 
comprehends  a  general  state  of  necessity  or  deficiency 
in  the  thing  that  is  wanted  or  nee^ul;  needy  ex- 
presses only  a  particular  condition.  The  poor  are  in  a 
necessitous  condition  who  are  in  want  of  the  first  ne- 
cessaries, or  who  have  not  wherewithal  to  supply  the 
most  pressing  necessities;  '  Steele's  imprudence  of 
generosity,  or  vanii^  of  profusion,  kept  nim  always 
mcurably  necessitous.''  Johnson.  Adventurers  are 
said  to  be  needy,  when  their  vices  make  them  in  need 
of  that  which  they  might  otherwise  obtain ;  '  Charity 
is  the  work  of  heaven,  which  is  always  laying  itseu 
out  on  the  needy  and  the  impotent.'  South.  It  is . 
charity  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  necessitous,  bat 
those  of  the  neeay  are  sometimes  not  worthy  of  one's 
pity. 


POOR,   PAUPER. 

Poor  and  pauper  are  bodi  derived  from  the  Latin 
pauper,  which  comes  firom  the  Greek  xempos  smaD. 
Poor  is  the  term  of  general  use ;  pauper  is  a  term  of 
particular  use :  a  pauper  is  a  poor  man  who  lives  upon 
alms  or  the  relief  of  the  parish :  die  former  is,  there- 
fore, indefinite  in  its  meaniiw;  the  latter  conv^s  a 
reproachful  idea.  The  wordooor  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive only  in  the  plural  number ;  pauper  is  a  sub- 
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stantive  both  in  the  singular  and  plural :  the  poor  of 
a  parish  are,  in  general,  a  heavy  burden  on  the  inha- 
bitants ;  there  are  some  persons  who  are  not  ashamed 
to  live  and  die  as  paupers. 


NECESSITIES,  NECESSARIES. 

Neoeanty,  in  Latin  neceaaUas,  and  necessary,  in 
Latin  necessarius,  from  necesse,  or  ne  and  cesso, 
signify  not  to  be  yielded  or  given  up.  Necessity  is 
the  mode  or  state  of  circumstances,  or  the  thing  which 
circumstances  render  necessary ;  the  necessary  is  that 
which  is  absolutely  and  unconditionally  necessary. 

Art  has  ever  oeen  busy  in  inventing  things  to 
supply  the  various  necessUies  of  our  nature,  and  yet 
there  are  always  numbers  who  want  even  the  first  ne- 
dessaries  of  lire.  Habit  and  desire  create  necessities ; 
nature  only  requires  necessaries:  a  voluptuary  has 
necessities  which  are  unknown  to  a  temperate  man ; 
the  poor  have  in  general  little  more  than  necessaries ; 
'  Those  whose  condition  has  always  restrained  them  to 
the  contemplation  of  their  own  necessities  will  scarcely 
understand  why  nights  and  days  should  be  spent  in 
study .^  Johnson.  '  To  make  a  man  happy,  virtue 
must  be  accompanied  with  at  least  a  moderate  provi. 
sion  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  not  disturbed 
by  bodily  pains.'  Budgeli,. 


TO  WANT,  NEED,  LACK. 

To  be  without  is  the  common  idea  expressed  by 
these  terms :  but  to  want  is  to  be  without  that  which 
contributes  to  our  comfort,  or  is  an  object  of  our  de- 
dre ;  to  need  is  to  be  without  that  which  is  essential 
for  our  existence  or  our  purposes.  To  lack,  which  is 
probably  a  variation  from  leak,  and  a  term  not  in  fre- 
quent use,  expresses  little  more  than  the  general  idea 
of  being  without,  unaccompanied  by  any  collateral 
idea.  From  the  close  connerion  which  subsists  be- 
tween desiring  and  want,  it  is  usual  to  consider  what 
we  want  as  artificial,  and  what  we  need  as  natiural  and 
indispensable.  What  one  num  wants  is  a  sujperfluity 
to  another ;  but  that  which  is  needed  by  one  is  in  like 
circumstances  needed  by  all :  tender  people  want  a 
fire  when  others  would  be  glad  not  to  have  it ;  all  per- 
sons need  warm  clothing  and  a  warm  house  in  the 
winter. 

To  wani  and  need  may  extend  indefinitely  to  many 
or  all  objects ;  to  lack,  <x  be  deficient,  is  properly  sud 
of  a  single  object:  we  may  want  or  need  every  thing; 
we  Imck  one  raing,  we  lack  this  m  that ;  a  nch  man 
ntay  lack  understanding,  virtue,  or  reli^<».  He  who 
wants  nothing  is  a  ba|wy  mui ;  '  To  be  rich  is  tb 
bate  move  than  is  desired,  and  more  than  is  wanted? 
JoHVsoN.  He  who  needs  nothing,  nay  be  happy  if 
he  wante  ne  more  dian  he  has ; 

The  old  &om  such  affairs  are  onlf  freed. 
Which  vig'nnu  jouth  md  strength  of  body  need. 

Dbnham. 


Contentment  is  often  the  only  thing  a  man  lacks  to 
make  him  faiq^y ; 

See  the  mind  of  beastly  man  ! 
That  hath  so  soon  forgot  the  excellence 
Of  his  creation,  when  he  life  began, 
That  now  he  chooseth  with  vile  difference 
To  be  a  beast  and  lacke  intelligence.    Spenses. 


TO  INCREASE,  GROW. 

Increase,  firom  the  Latin  in  and  cresco,  signifies  to 
grow  upon  or  grow  to  a  thing,  to  become  one  with  it ; 
grow,  m  Saxon  growan,  very  probably  comes  from, 
or  is  connected  with,  the  Latin  crevi,  perfect  of  cresco 
to  increase  or  grow. 

The  idea  <n  becoming  larger  is  common  to  both 
these  terms  :  but  the  former  expresses  the  idea  in  an  un- 
qualified manner :  and  the  latter  annexes  to  this  gene- 
ral idea  also  that  of  the  mode  or  process  by  which  this 
is  efitected.  To  increase  is  either  a  gradual  or  an  in- 
stantaneous act;  to  grow  is  a  gradual  process:  a 
stream  increases  by  the  addition  of  other  waters ;  it 
may  come  suddenly  or  in  course  of  time,  by  means 
of  gentle  showers  or  the  rushing  in  of  other  streams  ; 
but  if  we  say  that  the  river  or  stream  grows,  it  is  sup^ 
posed  to  prow  by  some  regular  and  continual  process 
of  receiving  &esn  water,  as  from  the  running  in  o^ 
diflerent  rivulets  or  smaller  streams.  To  increase  i^ 
either  a  natural  or  an  artificial  process ;  to  grow  is 
always  natural :  money  increases  but  does  not  grow, 
because  it  increases  by  artificial  means:  com  may 
either  increase  or  grow :  in  the  former  case  we  speaK 
of  it  in  the  sense  of  becoming  larger  or  increasing  in 
bulk ;  in  the  latter  case  we  consider  the  mode  of  its 
increasing,  namely,  by  the  natural  process  of  vege- 
tation. On  this  ground  we  say  that  a  child  grows 
when  we  wish  to  denote  the  natural  process  by  which 
his  body  arrives  at  its  proper  size ;  but  we  may  speak 
of  his  increasing  in  stature,  in  size,  and  the  hke ; 

Then,  as  her  strength  with  years  inereas'd,  began 
To  pierce  aloft  in  air  the  soaring  swan.    Dbyden. 

For  this  reason  likewise  increase  is  used  in  a  transitive 
as  well  as  intransitive  sense ;  but  grow  always  in  an 
intransitive  sense:  we  can  increase  a  thing,  though 
not  properly  grow  a  thing,  because  we  can  make  it 
Uuger  by  whatever  means  we  please ;  but  when  it 
grows  it  makes  itself  lai^er.  '  Bones,  after  full  growth, 
continue  at  a  stay ;  as  rar  nails  they  groUr  continually.'' 
Bacon. 

In  their  improper  acceptaticm  these  words  preserve 
the  same  distinction  :  "  trade  increases^  bespeaks  the 
^ple  fact  of  its  becoming  larger;  but  "  trade  ^rowe"" 
implies  that  gradual  increase  whici}  flows  from  Uie 
natural  c(mcurrence  of  circumstances. .  The  affections 
which  are  awakened  in  infancy  grow  with  one's 
growth;  here  is  a  natural  and  moral  process  com- 
raied; 

Children,  like  tender  oziers,  take  the  bow 
And,  as  tiiey  first  are  fashion'd,  alwajrs  grotv. 

DmmiN. 
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The  fear  of  death  sometimes  increamg  as  one  groma 
old ;  the  courage  of  a  truly  brave  man  increases  with 
the  sight  of  danger :  here  is  a  moral  process  which  is 
both  gradual  and  immediate,  but  in  Doth  cases  pro- 
duced by  some  foreign  cause. 

I  have  enlarged  on  these  two  words  the  more  be- 
cause they  appear  to  have  been  involved  in  some  con- 
nderable  perplexity  by  the  French  writers,  Girard  and 
Roubaud,  who  have  entered  very  diffusely  into  the 
distinction  between  the  words  croitre  and  augmenter, 
corresponding  to  increase  and  grow ;  but  I  trust  that 
&om  the  above  explanation,  the  distinction  is  clearly 
to  be  observed. 


INCREASE,  ADDITION,  ACCESSION, 
AUGMENTATION. 

Increase  is  here  as  in  the  former  article  the  generic 
term  (v.  To  increase)  :  there  will  always  be  increase 
where  there  is  angmentationi  addition,  and 'acce««ion, 
though  not  vice  versd. 

Addition  is  to  increase  as  the  means  to  the  end : 
the  addition  is  the  artificial  mode  of  making  two  things 
into  one ;  the  increase  is  the  result :  when  the  value 
of  one  figure  is  added  to  another,  the  sum  is  in- 
creased ;  nence  a  man^s  treasures  experience  an  in- 
crease by  the  addition  of  other  parts  to  the  main 
stock.  Addition  is  an  intentional  mode  of  increasing ; 
accession  is  an  accidental  mode :  one  thing  is  added 
to  another,  and  thereby  increased ;  but  an  accession 
takes  place  of  itself;  it  is  the  coming  or  joining  of  one 
thing  to  another  so  as  to  increase  the  whole.  A  mer- 
chant increases  his  property  by  adding  his  guns  in 
trade  every  year  to  the  mass ;  but  he  receives  an  ac- 
cession of  property  either  by  inheritance  or  any  other 
contingency.  In  the  same  manner  a  monarch  in- 
creases his  dominions  by  adding  one  territory  to  an- 
other, or  by  various  accessions  of  territory  wnich  fall 
to  his  lot. 

When  we  speak  of  an  increase,  we  think  of  the 
whole  and  its  relative  magnitude  at  diiferent  times ; 

At  will  I  crop  the  year's  increase, 

My  latter  life  is  rest  and  peace.    Dryden. 

When  we  sjpeak  of  an  addition,  we  think  only  of  the 
part  and  the  atrency  by  which  this  part  is  joined; 
<  The  ill  state  of  health  into  which  Tullia  is  fallen  is 
a  very  severe  addition  to  the  many  and  great  dis- 

Juietudes  that  afflict  my  mind.''  Melhoth  (Letters  of 
Cicero).  When  we  speak  of  an  accession,  we  think 
only  of  the  circumstance  by  which  one  thing  becomes 
thus  joined  to  another ;  '  There  is  nothing  in  my 
opinion  more  pleasing  in  religion  than  to  consider  that 
the  soul  is  to  shine  for  ever  with  new  accessions  of 
glory.''  AsDisoK.  Increase  of  happiness  does  not  de- 
pend upon  increase  of  wealth ;  the  miser  makes  daily 
additions  to  the  latter  without  making  any  to  the 
former:  sudden  accessions  of  wealth  are  seldom  at- 
tended with  any  good  consequences,  as  they  turn  the 
thoughts  too  violently  out  of  their  sober  channel,  and 


bend  them  too  strongly  on  present  possessions  and 
good  fortune. 

Augmentation  is  another  term  for  increase,  which 
differs  less  in  sense  than  in  application :  the  latter  is 
generally  applied  to  all  objects  that  admit  such  a 
change  :  but  the  former  is  applied  only  to  objects  of 
higher  import  or  cases  of  a  less  familiar  nature.  We 
may  say  that  a  person  experiences  an  increase  or  an 
augmentation  in  his  family ;  or  that  he  has  had  an 
increase  at  an  augmentation  of  his  ealaxy,  or  that 
there  u  an  increase  or  augntentation  of  the 
number :  in  all  which  cases  the  former  term  is  most 
adapted  to  the  colloquial,  and  the  latter  to  the  grave 
style. 

TO  ENLARGE,  INCREASE,  EXTEND. 

Enlarge  signifies  literally  to  make  large  or  wide, 
and  is  appli^  to  dimension  and  extent;  increase, 
from  the  Latin  incresco  to  grow  to  a  thing,  is  applica- 
ble to  quantity,  signifying  to  become  greater  m  size 
by  the  junction  of  other  matter ;  extend,  in  Latin  em- 
tendo,  or  ex  and  tendo,  signifies  to  stretch  out,  that 
is,  to  make  greater  in  space.  We  speak  of  enlarging 
a  house,  a  room,  premises,  or  boundaries ;  of  increas- 
ing the  property,  the  army,  the  capital,  expence,  &c. ; 
of  ewteriding  the  boundaries  of  an  empire.  We  say 
the  hole  or  cavity  enlarges,  the  head  or  hulk  enlarges, 
the  number  increases,  the  swelling,  inflammation,  and 
the  like,  increase :  so  likewise  in  the  figurative  sense, 
the  views,  the  prospects,  the  powers,  the  ideas,  and 
the  mind,  are  enlarged ; 

Great  objects  make 
Great  minds,  enlarging  as  their  views  enlarge. 
Those  still  more  godlue,  as  these  more  divme. 

YoDNe. 

Pain,  pleasure,  hope,  fetar,  anger,  or  kindness,  is  in- 
creased ;  '  Good  sense  alone  is  a  sedate  and  quiescent 
quality,  which  mantles  its  possessions  well,  but  does 
not  increase  them.'  Johnson.  Views,  prospects,  con- 
nexions, and  the  like,  are  extended ; 

The  wise  extending  their  inquiries  wide. 
See  how  both  states  are  by  connexion  ^'d ; 
Fools  view  but  part,  and  not  the  whole  survey. 
So  crowd  existence  all  into  a  day.    Jenyns. 


TO  REACH,  STRETCH,  EXTEND. 

Reach,  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  lan- 
guages, as  also  the  Latin  rego  in  the  word  porrigo, 
and  the  Greek  optya,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  jrpn 
to  draw  out,  and  niM  length ;  stretch  is  but  an  inten- 
sive of  reach  ,•  extend,  v.  To  extend. 

The  idea  of  drawing  out  in  a  line  is  common  to 
these  terms,  but  they  differ  in  the  mode  and  drcom- 
stances  of  the  action.  To  reach  and  to  stretch  is  em- 
ployed only  for  drawing  out  in  a  straight  line,  that  is, 
lengthwise ;  extend  may  be  employed  to  express  the 
drawing  out  in  all  directions,     in  this  sense  a  wall  is 
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said  to  reach  a  certun  number  of  yards ;  a  neck  of 
land  is  said  to  stretch  into  the  sea ;  a  wood  extends 
nuiny  miles  over  a  country.  As  the  act  of  persons,  in 
the  proper  sense,  they  differ  still  more  widely ;  reach 
and  stretch  signify  drawing  to  a  given  point,  and  for 
a  nven  end :  e^vtend  has  nO  such  collateral  meaning. 
We  reach  in  order  to  take  hold  of  something ;  we 
stretch  in  order  to  surmount  some  object :  a  person 
reaches  with  his  arm  in  order  to  get  down  a  book  ;  he 
stretches  his  neck  in  order  to  see  over  another  person : 
in  both  cases  we  might  be  said  simply  to  extend  the 
arm  or  the  neck,  where  the  collateral  circumstance  is 
not  to  be  expressed. 

In  the  improper  application,  they  have  a  similar  dis- 
tinction :  to  reach  is  applied  to  the  movements  which 
one  makes  to  a  certain  end,  and  is  equivalent  to  ar- 
riving at,  or  attaining.  A  traveller  strives  to  reach 
his  journey's  end  as  quickly  as  possible ;  an  ambitious 
man  aims  at  reaching  the  summit  of  hiunan  power  or 
honor ;  *  The  whole  power  of  cunning  is  privative ;  to 
say  nothing,  and  to  do  nothing,  is  the  utmost  of  its 
reach.''  Johnson.  To  stretch  is  applied  to  the  direc- 
tion which  one  gives  to  another  object,  so  as  to  bring 
it  to  a  certain  point ;  a  ruler  stretches  his  power  oi 
authority  to  its  utmost  limits ; 

Plains  immense 
Lie  ttreteh'd  below  interminable  meads.    Thomson. 

To  extend  retains  its  orimnal  unqualified  meaning ;  as 
when  we  speak  of  extending  the  meaning  or  applica- 
tion of  a  word,  of  extending  one's  bounty  or  charity, 
extending  one's  sphere  of  action,  and  the  like ; 

Our  life  is  short,  but  to  extend  that  span 

To  vast  eternity  is  virtue's  work.    Shaksfbare. 


SIZE,  MAGNITUDE,  GREATNESS,  BULK. 

Size,  from  the  Latin  cistts  and  ceedo  to  cut,  signi- 
fies that  which  is  cut  or  framed  according  to  a  certain 
proportion;  magnitude,  from  the  Latin  magnitudo, 
answers  literally  to  the  English  yrorA.  greatness ;  bulk, 
V.  Btdky. 

Size  is  a  general  term  including  all  manner  of  di- 
mension or  measurement ;  magnitude  is  employed  in 
science  or  in  an  abstract  sense  to  denote  some  specific 
measurement;  greatness  is  an  unscientific  term  ap- 
plied in  the  same  sense  to  objects  in  general :  size  is 
indefinite,  it  never  characterizes  any  thing  either  as 
large  or  small ;  but  magnitude  and  greatness  always 
suppose  something  great;  and  bulk  denotes  a  con- 
nderable  degree  of  greatness :  things  which  are  dimi- 
nutive in  size  wiO  often  have  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  beauty,  or  some  other  adventitious  perfection  to 
compensate  the  deficiency; 

Soon  grows  the  pigmy  to  gigantic  tixe.    Dhyden. 

Astronomers  have  classed  the  stars  according  to  their 
different  magnitudes ; 

Then  form'd  the  moon. 
Globose,  and  every  nmgmtude  of  stars.    Miltok. 


Greatness  is  considered  by  Burke  as  one  source  of 
the  sublime ;  '  Awe  is  the  first  sentiment  that  rises  in 
the  mind  at  the  first  view  of  God's  greatness.''  Blaib. 
Bulk  is  that  species  of  greatness  which  destroys 
the  symmetry,  and  consequentiy  the  beauty,  of  ob- 
jects ; 

His  hugy  bulk  on  seven  high  volumes  roll'd.    Dbtdek. 


BULKY,  MASSIVE  OR  MASSY. 

Bulky  denotes  having  bulk,  which  is  connected 
with  our  words,  belly,  body,  bilge,  bulge,  &c.  and  the 
German  balg ;  massive,  in  French  massif,  from  mass, 
signifies  having  a  mass  or  being  like  a  mass,  which, 
through  the  German  masse,  Latin  massa,  Greek 
fuiiet  dough,  comes  from  iiJurvti  to  knead,  signifying 
made  into  a  solid  substance. 

Whatever  is  bulky  has  a  prominence  of  figure; 
what  is  massive  has  compactness  of  matter.  The 
bulky  therefore,  though  larger  in  size,  is  not  so  weighty 
as  the  missive ;  '  In  Milton's  time  it  was  suspected 
that  the  whole  creation  languished,  that  neither  trees 
nor  animals  had  the  height  or  btdk  of  their  prede- 
cessors.' Johnson. 

His  pond'rous  shield, 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large,  and  round, 
Beliind  him  cast.    Milton. 

Hollow  bodies  commonly  have  a  bulk;  none  but 
solid  bodies  can  be  massive. 

A  vessel  is  bulky  in  its  form ;  lead,  silver,  and  gold, 
massive. 


LARGE,  WIDE,  BROAD. 

Large  {v.  Greaf^  is  applied  in  a  general  way  to  ex- 
press every  dimension ;  it  implies  not  only  abundance 
m  solid  matter,  but  also  freedom  in  the  space,  or  ex- 
tent of  a  plane  superficies ;  wide,  in  German  weit,  is 
most  probably  connected  with  the  French  iHde,  and 
the  Latin  viduus  empty,  signifying  properly  an  empty 
or  open  space  unincumbered  by  any  obstructions ; 
broad,  in  German  breit,  probably  comes  from  the 
noun  &re^,  board;  because  it  is  the  peculiar  property 
of  a  boiurd,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  width  of  what  is 
particularly  long.  Many  things  are  large,  but  not 
wide ;  as  a  large  town,  a  large  circle,  a  large  ball,  a 
large  nut :  other  things  are  both  large  and  wide ;  as 
a  large  field,  or  a  wide  field :  a  large  house,  or  a  wide 
house :  but  the  field  is  said  to  be  large  from  the  quan- 
tity of  ground  it  contains ;  it  is  said  to  be  wide  ooth 
firom  its  figure,  or  die  extent  of  its  space  m  the  cross 
directions ;  in  like  manner,  a  house  is  large  from  its 
extent  in  all  directions ;  it  is  said  to  be  wide  from 
the  extent  which  it  runs  in  front :  some  things  are  said 
to  be  wide  which  are  not  denominated  large ;  that  is, 
either  such  things  as  have  less  bulk  and  quantity  than 
extent  of  plane  surface ;   as  ell  toide  cloth,  a  wide 
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opening,  a  wide  entrance,  and  the  like ;  or  sadb  as 
have  an  extent  of  Epace  only  one  way ;  as  a  wide  road, 
a  teide  path,  a  tvide  passage,  and  the  lilre ; 


that  have  a  gnat«r-m  than  the  concave  and  the  con- 
Addison. 


vex. 


Wide  was  the  wound. 
But  suddenlf  with  flesh  fill'd  up  and  heal'd. 


Milton. 


What  is  broad  is  in  sense,  and  mostly  in  application, 
wide,  but  not  vice  versd :  a  ribbon  is  broad ;  a  ledge 
is- frroad;  a  ditch  is  broad;  a  plank  is  broad;  we 
brim  of  a  hat  is  broad ;  or  the  border  of  any  thing  is 
broad :  on  die  other  hand,  a  mouth  is  wide,  but  not 
broad ;  apertures  in  general  are  wide,  but  not  broad. 
The  large  is  opposed  to  the  small ;  the  wide  to 
the  close;  the  broad  to  the  narrow.  In  the  moral 
application,  we  speak  of  Uurgeneae  in  regard  to 
liberahty ; 

Shall  ^ef  contract  the  largenesi  of  that  heart,      . 
In  which  nor  fear,  nor  anger  has  a  part?    Wallbk. 

Wide  and  broad  only  in  the  figurative  sense  of  space 
or  size :  as  a  wide  difference ;  or  a  broad  line  of  dis- 
tinction ;  '  The  wider  a  man^s  comforts  extend,  the 
broader  is  the  mark  which  he  spreads  to  the  arrows  of 
misfortune.^  Blair. 


GREAT,  LARGE,  BIG. 

Great,  derived  through  the  medium  of  the  northern 
languages  from  the  Latm  crassus  thick,  and  cresco  to 
grow,  16  applied  to  all  kinds  of  dimensions  in  which 
things  can  grow  or  increase ;  large,  in  Latin  largus 
wide,  is  probably  derived  from  the  Greek  >m  and  pitn 
to  flow  plentifully  ;  for  Uirgior  signifies  to  give  freely, 
and  large  has  in  English  a  similar  sense ;  it  is  pro- 
perly applied  to  space,  extent,  and  quantity :  big,  from 
die  Crerman  bauch  belly,  and  the  Enghsh  bulk,  de- 
notes great  as  to  expansion  or  capacity.  A  house,  a 
room,  a  heap,  a  pile,  an  army,  &c.  is  great  or  large ; 
'  At  one's  first  entrance  into  the  Pantheon  at  Rome, 
how  the  imagination  is  filled  with  something  great  and 
amazing ;  and  at  the  same  time  how  little  in  propor- 
tion one  is  affected  with  the  inside  of  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral, although  it  be  five  times  larger  than  the  other.'* 
Addison.  An  animal  or  a  mountain  is  greai  at  big; 
a  road,  a  <nty,  a  street,  and  the  like,  is  termed  ratMr 
great  than  large ;  '  An  animal  no  bigger  than  a  mite 
cannot  appear  perfect  to  the  eye,  because  the  sight 
takes  it  m  at  once.'  Addison.  '  We  are  not  a  little 
pleased  to  find  every  green  leaf  swarm  with  millions 
of  animals,  that  at  their  largest  growth  are  not  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.'  Addison.  Great  is  used  generally 
in  the  improper  sense ;  large  and  big  are  used  only 
occasionally :  a  noise,  a  distance,  a  multitude,  a  number, 
«  power,  and  the  like,  is  termed  great,  but  not  large ; 
we  may,  however,  speak  of  a  large  portion,  a  large 
share,  a  large  quantity ;  or  of  a  mind  big  with  con- 
ception, or  of  an  event  big  with  the  fate  of  nations ; 
'  Among  all  the  figures  of  architecture,  there  ar^  none 


Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlilce  reason. 
To  nut  In  us  unus'd.    Shakspeabs. 

Amazing  clouds  on  clouds  continual  heap'd. 
Or  whirPd  tempestuous  by  the  gusty  wind. 
Or  silent  borne  along  heavy  and  slow. 
With  the  iig  stores  of  stteasiing  oceans  charg'd. 

Thomsok. 


ENORMOUS,  HUGE,  IMMENSE,  VAST. 

Enormous,  from  e  and  norma  a  rule,  signifies  out 
of  rule  or  order ;  huge  is  in  all  probability  connected 
with  high,  which  is  hoogh  in  Dutch ;  immense,  in 
Latin  immenatta,  compoimded  of  in  privative  and 
mensua  measured,  sigmfies  not  to  be  measured ;  vast, 
in  French  vaste,  Latin  vastus,  firom  vaco  to  be  vacant, 
open,  or  wide,  signifies  extended  in  space. 

Enormous  and  huge  are  peculiarly  applicable  to 
magnitude;  immense  and  vast  to  extent,  quantity, 
and  number.  Enormous  expresses  more  than  huge, 
as  immense  expresses  more  than  vast :  what  is  enor- 
mous exceeds  in  a  very  great  d^ree  jdl  ordinary 
bounds ;  what  is  huge  is  great  only  in  the  superlative 
degree.  The  enormous  is  always  out  of  proportion ; 
the  huge  is  relatively  extraordinary  in  its  dimensions. 
Some  animals  may  lie  made  enormously  taX  by  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  feeding :  to  one  who  has  seen  nothing 
but  level  ground  common  hills  will  appear  to  be  ht^e 
mountains ; 

The  Thracian  Acamus  his  £dchion  found, 

And  hew'd  the  enormout  giant  to  the  ground.    Pors. 

Great  Areithous,  known  from  shore  to  shore. 
By  the  huge,  knotted  iron  mace  he  bore. 
No  lance  he  shook,  nor  bent  the  twanging  bow. 
But  broke  with  this  the  battle  of  the  foe.    Pope. 

The  immense  is  that  which  exceeds  all  calculation : 
the  vast  comprehends  only  a  very  great  or  unsual 
excess.  The  distance  between  th&  earth  and  sun  may 
be  said  to  be  immense :  the  distance  between  the  poles 
is  vaat ; 

Well  was  the  crime,  and  well  the  vengeance  span'd,  ■ 
Ee'n  power  immense  had'fouad  such  battle  hara.  Pora. 

Just  on  the  brink  they  neigh  and  paw  the  ground, 
And  the  turf  trembles,  and  the  skies  resound; 
Eager  they  view'd  the  prospect  dark  and  deep, 
'    Vcut  was  the  leap,  and  headlong  hung  the  steep. 

Pore. 

Of  aU  these  terms  huge  is  the  only  one  confined  to 
the  proper  application,  and  in  the  prop«  sense  of  me-: 
the  rest  are  employed  with  regard  to  moral  objects. 
We  speak  only  of  a  huge  animal,  a  huge  monster, 
a  huge  mass,  a  huge  size,  a  huge  bulk,  and  the  like ; 
but  we  speak  of  an  enormous  waste,  an  immense  differ- 
ence, and  a  vast  number. 

The  q[iithet8  enormous,  immense,  sad  vast,  are 
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applicable  to  the  same  objects,  but  with  the  same  distinc- 
tioD  in  their  sense.  A  sum  is  enormous  which  exceeds 
in  maniitude  not  only  every  thing  known,  but  every 
thing  thought  of  or  expected ;  a  sum  is  immense  that 
scarcely  admits  of  calculation :  a  sum  is  vast  which 
rises  veiT  high  in  calculation.  The  national  debt  of 
England  has  risen  to  an  enormoiu  amount :  the  revo- 
lutionary war  has  been  attended  with  an  immense  loss 
of  blood  and  treasure  to  the  different  nations  of  Europe  : 
there  are  individuals  who,  while  they  are  expendmg 
vast  sums  on  thdr  own  gratifications,  refuse  to  contn- 
bute  any  thing  to  the  reuef  of  the  necessitous. 


ENORMOUS,   PRODIGIOUS,   MONSTROUS. 

Enormous,  v.  Enormous ;  prodigious  comes  from 
prodigy,  in  Latin  prodigiwn,  which  in  all  probability 
comes  from  prodigo  to  lavish  forth,  signifying  literally 
breaking  out  in  excess  or  extravagance;  monstnms,  from 
monster,  in  Latin  monstrum,  and  monstro  to  show  or 
make  visible,  signifies  remarkable,  or  exciting  nodce. 

The  enormous  contradicts  our  rules  of  estimating 
and  calculating :  the  prodigious  raises  our  minds  be- 
yond their  ordinary  standard  of  thinking :  the  mon- 
strous contradicts  nature  and  the  course  of  things. 
What  is  enormous  excites  our  surprise  or  amazement; 

Jove's  bird  on  sounding  pinions  beat  the  skies, 
A  bleeding  serpent  of  enormout  size, 
His  talons  truss' d,  alive  and  cnirling  round. 
He  stung  the  bird  whose  throat  receiv'd  the  wound. 

Pope. 

What  is  prodigious  excites  our  astonishment;  '  I 
dreamed  that  I  was  in  a  wood  of  so  prodigious  an 
extent,  and  cut  into  such  a  variety  of  widks  and  alleys, 
that  all  mankind  were  lost  and  bewQdered  in  it^  Ad- 
dison. What  is  numstrous  does  violence  to  our  senses 
and  understanding ; 

Nothing  so  motutroui  can  be  said  or  feign'd 
But  with  belief  and  joy  is  entertain'd.    Dktsek. 

There  is  something  enormmis  in  the  present  scale  upon 
which  property,  whether  public  or  private,  is  amassed 
and  expended :  the  works  of  the  ancients  in  general, 
but  the  Egyptian  pyramids  in  particular,  are  objects 
of  admiration,  on  account  of  the  prodigious  labor 
which  was  bestowed  on  them  :  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion have  always  been  active  in  producing  monstrous 
images  for  the  worship  of  its  blind  votaries. 


Little  is  properly  opposed  to  the  great  («.  Great), 
small  to  the  large,  and  diminutive  is  a  species  of  the 
small,  which  is  made  so  contrary  to  the  course  of 
things :  a  child  is  said  to  be  little  as  respects  its  age  as 
well  as  its  size ;  it  is  said  to  be  smcUl  as  respects  its 
size  only ;  it  is  said  to  be  diminutive  when  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly small  considering  its  age :  little  children 
cannot  be  left  with  safety  to  themselves ;  small  chil- 
dren are  pleasanter  to  l>e  nursed  than  large  ones ;  if 
we  look  down  from  any  very  great  height  the  largest 
men  will  look  diminutive ;  '  The  talent  of  turning 
men  into  ridicule,  and  exposing  to  laughter  those  one 
converses  with,  is  the  qualification  of  little  ungenerous 
tempers.'  Addison.  '  He  whose  knowledge  is  at  best 
but  limited,  and  whose  intellect  proceeds  by  a  small 
diminutive  light,  cannot  but  receive  an  additional 
light  by  the  conceptions  of  another  man.'  South. 


LITTLE,  SMAI.L,  DIMINUTIVE. 

Little,  in  Low  Grerman  Utje,  Dutch  lettel,  is,  in  all 
probability,  connected  with  light,  in  Saxon  leoht,  old 
Gennan  li^to,  Swedish  Idtt,  &c. ;  small,  is,  with  some 
variations,  to  be  foimd  in  most  of  the  northern  dialects, 
in  which  it  signifies,  as  in  English,  a  contracted  space 
or  (juantity ;  diminutice,  in  Latin  diminutivtu,  sig- 
nifies macle  small. 


SPACE,  ROOM. 


Space,  in  Latin  spatium,  Greek  $-«i3ioy,  iEol.  awxttov 
a  race  ground;  room,  in  Saxon  rum,  &c.  Hebrew 
ramah  a  wide  place. 

These  are  both  abstract  terms,  expressive  of  that 
porti^  of  the  universe  which  is  supposed  not  to  be 
occupied  by  any  solid  body  :  space  is  a  general  term, 
whicn  includes  within  itsefr  that  which  infinitely  sur- 
passes our  comprehension ;  room  is  a  limited  term, 
which  comprehends  those  portions  of  space  which  are 
artificially  formed:  spaxe  is  either  extended  or  bounded; 
room  is  always  a  bounded  space :  the  space  between 
two  objects  is  either  natural,  incidental,  or  designedly 
formed; 

The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  tpace  that  many  poor  supplied. 

Goldsmith. 

The  room  is  that  which  is  the  fruit  of  design,  to  sjut 
the  convenience  of  persons ; 

For  the  whole  world,  without  a  native  home. 

Is  nothing  but  a  prison  of  a  larger  room.    Cowley. 

There  is  a  sufficient  space  between  the  heavenly  bodies 
to  admit  of  their  moving  without  confruion ;  the  value 
of  a  house  essentially  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
room  which  it  affords :  in  a  row  of  trees  tnere  must 
always  be  vacant  spaces  between  each  tre^ ;  in  a  coach 
there  will  be  only  room  for  a  given  number  of  persons. 
Space  is  only  taken  in  the  natural  spnse ;  rooni  is 
also  employed  m  the  moral  application :  in  every  per- 
son there  is  ample  room  for  amendment  or  improve- 
ment 


AMPLE,  SPACIOUS,  CAPACIOUS. 

Ample,  in  French  eunple,  Latin  amplus,  probably 
«omes  from  the  Greek  Awnitims  full;    spacious,  in 
French  spacieuw,  Latin  spaciosus,  comes  from  spa- 
Hum  a  space,  implying  the  quality  cf  having  space ; 
3  H 
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capaotou«,  io  L«tui  eapoif,  firom  eapio  to  hold,  signi- 
fies the  quality  of  being  able  to  hold. 

These  epithets  cooTey  the  aoalogojus  ideas  of  exteat 
in  quantity,  and  extent  in  space.  Anvfie  is  figuMr 
tively  empwyed  for  whatever  is  extended  in  quantit}^  ; 
spfKsiotM  is  Utenlly  used  for  whatever  is  extended  in 
apMe ;  cofMcimia  is  literally  and  figuratively  em- 
ployed to  express  extension  in  both  quantity  and  apacf. 
St<n%8  are  ampler  room  is  ample,  an  allowance  ifi 
ample:  a  room,  a  house,  a  garden  is  apaciom:  a 
vessel  or  hollow  of  any  kind  is  eapacunu ;  the  savl» 
the  mind,  and  the  h»&^  are  oapcK^ous. 

Jmple  is  opposed  to  scanty,  apacioiu  to  nanow, 
capaoiotts  to  snudL  What  is  ampie  suffices  and  satisr 
fies ;  it  inqxraes  no  constraint ;  <  The  pure  oonscious- 
ness  of  worthy  actions,  abetraeted  from  the  views  oi 
popular  applause,  is  to  a  generouui  mi*d  an  ample  r&- 
ward.^  Hughes.  What  is  apaciotta  ia  free  and  open, 
it  does  not  confine ; 

These  mighty  monarchies,  that  had  o'erapread 
The  tpaeiotu  earth,  and  stretched  th^  conq'ring  arms 
From  pole  to' pole  by  ensnaring  charms 
Were  quit«  censviQed.    May. 

What  is  capadoua  readdy  receives  i^id  contains ;  it 
is  apacioua,  liberal,  and  generous ; 

Down  sunk,  a  hoUow  bottom  broad  and  de^ 
Capaciout  bed  of  waters.    Milton. 

Ahhoug^  scieBoes,  arts,  philosophy,  and  laneuages, 
aSSoxd  to  the  mass  of  mankind  ample  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  their  mental  powen  witoout  reourring  to 
mysterious  or  fiuidftd  lesearchee,  yet  this  world  ia 
hardly  apacioua  enough  tat  Uk  tangfe  of  the  mtel- 
lectual  fiMnilties :  the  oapadoua  minds  of  some  ave  no 
less  capable  of  contaimng  than  they  are  disposed  Ibv 
receiving  whatever  spirittud  food  is  onered  th^m< 


DEPTH,  PROFUNDITY. 

Depth,  from  deep,  dip  or  dive,  the  Greek  3un^4t,  and 
the  Hebrew  v^to  to  dive,  signifies  the  point  under 
water  which  is  dived  for :  profundity,  from  profound, 
in  Latin  profundua,  oompounded  of  pro  or  prociU 
fiur,  and  ftuuhia  the  bottom,  signifies  remotraiees  from 
the  surfiue  al  any  diing. 

These  terms  ao  not  dijBfer  merely  in  their  deriva- 
ticm ;  but  dep<A  is  indefirate  in  its  signifieation ;  and 
j^qftmditff  is  a  positive  and  c<mfflderable  degree  of 
depth.  Moreover,  the  w<»d  dep^  is  i^ijdied  to  ob- 
jects in  general ;  *  By  these  two  passions  of  h(^  and 
ftar,  we  reach  fiHrward  into  frttority,  mid  bring  up  to 
our  present  thoughts  objects  that  ue  in  the  remotest 
deptha  of  time.''  Ansisow.  Profundity  is  confined  in 
its  application  to  moral  objects :  thus  we  speak  of  the 
depm  of  tlie  sea,  or  the  dpfth  of  a  pawm  s  lei^raing ; 
but  his  profundity  of  thoi^t ;  *  The  peruser  of  Swifr 
win  want  very  little  previous  knowled^ :  it  will  be 
aufficient  that  he  is  aoqualkited  idth  oammmi  wevds 
and  comnoatluBgs ;  he  ia  nettber  reqwied  toasimt 
elevations  wm  to  exphnre  prefwiniitiea.^  Johmbon. 


OBLOKO,  OVAL. 

Oblong,  in  Latin  oblongua,  tma  the  intensive  sylr 
laUe  ob,  signifies  very  long,  loi^r  than  broad ;  ovalf 
from  the  Latin  ovum,  signifies  eiK-shaped. 

The  oval  is  a  species  of  the  <;^ng:  what  is  oval  ia 
oblong;  but  what  is  oblong  is  pot  td^ays  oval.  Q&r 
long  is  peculiarly  applied  to  figures  formed  by  right 
lines,  that  is,  all  rectangular  parallelograms,  except 
squares,  are  oblong ;  but  the  oval  is  applied  to  curvj, 
linear  oblong  figures,  as  ellipses,  which  are  distin- 
guished from  the  circle :  tables  are  Qftener  oblong 
uian  ovai ;  garden  beds  are  as  frequently  oval  as  they 
are  oblong.  . 

ROUNDNESS,  ROTUNDITY. 

Roundnesa  and  roiundiiuhollik  came  from  the  Latin 
nOundua  and  rota  a  whem,  which  is  the  most  per. 
fectly  round  beefy  that  is  formed :  the  former  torn  ia 
however  ap^ied  to  all  ol^ects  in  gencial ;  the  latta 
only  to  solid  bodies  which  an  rouna  in  all  directions : 
one  speaks  of  the  roundneaa  of  a  ciide,  the  roundneaa 
a(  the  moon,  the  roundneaa  of  a  tsee  t  but  the  rotun- 
dity of  a  man^s  bo(^  which  paojeots  ia  a  pound  faan 
in  all  directioas,  ana  the  rotunmiy  at  a  full  cheek,  or 
the  rotundity  of  a  turnip } 

Braeekts  of  pearis  gave  rmmineu  to  her  arms.  PxiOB. 

'  Angular  bodies  lose  thdjp  points  and  asperi^es  by 
frequent  friction,  and.  i^prQafih  by  di^pr^ea  to  uniform 
rotwvUty.''  Jp^NsoN. 


OUTWARD,  EXTERNAL,  EXTERIOR.    , 

Outward,  or  inclined  to  the  out,  after  die  manneif 
cf  the  out,  ind^nitely  describes  the  situation ;  eater' 
nal,  from  the  Latin  etetemua  and  extra,  is  more  defi- 
nite in  its  sense,  since  it  is  employed  eijy  in  r^pird  to 
such  objects  as  are  conceived  to  be  indepenifent  of 
man  as  a  thinking  bmg:  he^ce,.  w«  may  ^peak  of  the 
outward  part  of  a  builmng,  of  a  board,  or  a  table,  a ' 
box,  and  the  Hke ;  but  mextemai  objects  acting  on 
tiie  mind,  or  of  an  external  agency ;  *  The  contro* 
versy  about  the  reality  of  external  evils  is  now  at  aqi 
end-  Johnson.  Exterior  is  still  more  definite  dian 
either,  as  it  expresses  a  higher  de^^e  of  the  outward 
at  external;  the  former  bdng  in  uie  comparative,  an4 
the  two  latter  in  the  positive  degree :  wqen  we  speak 
of  any  thing  which  has  two  coats,  it  is  usual  to  design 
nate  the  outermost  by  the  name  of  the  exterior  ;  when 
we  speak  simply  of  the  surface,  without  reference  to 
any  thi^  behind,  it  is  den<munated  external:  as  the 
exterior  coat  of  a  walnut,  or  the  external  surface  tt 
things.  In  the  moral  i^^ication  tiie  emiemal  at  out- 
vfard  is  tiiat  which  coat^  simply  t»  the  view ;  but  ib^ 
exterior  is  that  which  ia  pinminent>  and  which  eoHe> 
quently  may  ooneeal  sometJung ; 

But  when  a  monarch  sins,  it  should  be  secret^ 

To  keep  exterior  show  -of  sanctity. 

Maintain  respect,  and  cover  bad  exaa^e.    Bbt»xh. 
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A  man  may  «ometime>  nej^M^  the  out$idit  who  is  tii- 
together  Hundful  of  the  in ; 

And  thoiu^  ray  <mtu)ard  state  misfortune  hath 
Depress'a  thus  low,  it  cannot  reach  my  faith. 

A  man  with  &  pleadng  exterior  will  sometdraes  gain 
nicnre  friends,  than  those  who  have  more  solid  merit. 


INSIDE,  INTERIOR. 


The  term  inside  may  be  applied  to  bodies  of  any 
magnitude,  small  or  large ;  tTiterior  ia  pectdiarly  ap- 
propriate to  bodies  of  great  magnitude.  We  may 
speak  of  the  intide  of  a  nut-shell,  but  not  <^  its  inte- 
rior :  on  the  other  hand,  we  speak  of  the  interior  of 
St.  PaulX  or  the  interior  of  a  palace ;  '  As  for  the 
wiside  of  their  best,  none  but  themselves  were  con- 
cerned in  it,  sccordii^  to  the  inviobible  laws  esta- 
blished among  those  animals  (the  ants).''  Addison. 
<  The  gates  are  drawn  back,  and  the  interior  of  the 
fane  is  discovered.^  Ccmbeeland.  This  difference 
of  application  is  not  altogether  arbitrary:  for  inside 
litonfly  signifies  the  side  that  is  inward;  but  inte- 
rior sigmfies  the  space  which  is  more  inward  than  the 
rest,  which  is  inclosed  in  an  indosuie:  consequently 
cannot  be  applied  to  any  thing  but  a  large  space 
that  is  inclosed. 


which  wants  sdidity  or  substance ;  a  popbr  is  Blen- 
de because  its  tallness  is  di^oporlionatc  to  its  m^ 
nitude  or  the  dimennons  of  its  circumference.  Th^ 
ness  is  sometimes  a  natotal  proper^ ;  slight  and  sHm 
'an  Applied  to  that  which  is  artificial :  the  leaves  of 
trees  are  of  a  thin  texture;  a  board  may  be  made 
slight  by  continually  planing ;  a  paper  box  is  very 
siim.  Thinness  is  a  good  property  sometimes ;  thm 
paper  is  frequently  preferred  to  diat  which  is  thick : 
slightness  and  slimness,  which  is  a  greater  degree  of 
sltghtness,  are  always  defects;  that  whidi  is  made 
sl^ht  is  unfit  to  bear  the  stress  that  will  be  put  upon 
it ;  that  wMdi  is  dijn  is  altogether  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose proposed;  a  carriage  that  iff  made  dight  is 
miickly  broken,  and  always  out  of  repair ;  paper  is 
alt^ther  too  slim  to  serve  the  purpose  of  wood. 

These  terms  admit  of  a  similar  distinction  in  the 
moral  application ;  *  I  have  found  dulness  to  quicken 
into  sentiment  in  a  thin  ether.'  Johnsok.  '  Very 
slender  differences  will  sometimes  part  those  whom 
beneficence  has  united.'  Johnson.  «  Friendship  is 
ol^n  destroyed  by  a  thousand  secret  and  slight  com- 
petitions.' Johnson^ 


THICK,  DENSE. 


Between  thick  and  dense  there  is  little  other  differ- 
ence, than  that  the  latter  is  employed  to  express  that 
species  cf  thickness  which  is  philosophically  considered 
as  the  property  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  certain  con- 
dition ;  nence  we  speak  of  thick  in  regard  to  hard  or 
soft  boidies,  as  a  thick  board  or  thick  cotton ;  solid  or 
liquid,  as  s  thick  cheese  or  thick  milk :  but  the  term 
dense  only  in  regard  to  the  air  in  its  various  forms,  as 
a  dense  air,  a  dense  vapor,  a  dense  cloud ;  '  I  have 
£scovered,  by  a  long  series  of  observations,  that  in^ 
vention  and  elocution  suffer  great  impediments  from 
dense  add  fanpure  vapours.'  Johnson. 


THIN,  SLENDER,  SLIGHT,  SLIM. 

Thin,  in  Saxon  Mtnfte,  German  dibm,  Latin  tener, 
from  tendo,  in  Greek  nim  to  extend  et  draw  out,  and 
the  Hebrew  nej ;  slender,  slight,  and  slim,  are  aU 
variations  from  the  German  schlank,  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  words  sUme  and  sKng,  as  also  with  the 
German  scMin^^en  to  wind  or  wreathe,  and  schlange 
a  serpent,  designating  the  property  of  length  and 
smallness,  which  is  adapted  for  bendmg  or  twisting. 

Thin  is  the  generic  term,  the  rest  are  specific :  thin 
laay  be  said  of  that  which  is  small  and  short,  as  well 
as  small  and  loog ;  slender  is  always  said  of  that  which 
is  small  and  long  at  the  same  time :  a  board  is 


TO  ABATE,  LESSEN,  DIMINISH, 
DECREASE. 

Abate,  ftma.  the  French  oAattre,  signified  originally 
to  beat  down,  in  the  active  sense,  and  to  come  down, 
in  the  neuter  sense ;  diminish,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes' 
written,  mmish,  from  tiie  Latin  diminuo,  and  mJRtto 
to  lessen,  and  minus  less,  expresses,  Uke  the  verb 
lessen,  the  sense  of  either  makine  less  or  becoming 
less ;  decrease  is  compounded  of  the  privative  de  and 
crease,  in  Latin  oresco  to  gro^,  signifying  to  grow 


The  first  three  are  used  transitively  or  intransi- 
tively ;  tiie  latter  only  intransitivdy. 

Abate  respects  the  vigor  of  action :  a  person's  fever 
is  abated  at  abates ;  the  violence  of  the  storm  abaies ; 
pain  and  anger  abate ;  '  My  wonder  abated,  when 
upon  looking  around  me,  I  saw  most  of  them  attentive 
to  three  Syrms  dothed  like  goddesses,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  Sloth,  Ignorance,  and  Plea- 
sure.' Addison.  Lessen  and  diminish  are  both  ap- 
plied to  rize,  quantity,  and  nnmber ;  but  the  former 
mosdy  in  the  proper  and  familiar  sense,  the  latter  in 
the  figurative  ana  higher  acceptation:  the  sixe  of  a 
room  or  garden  is  lessened ;  the  credit  and  respectabi- 
lity of  a  person  is  diminMied. 

Nothing  is  so  calculated  to  abate  the  ardor  o£  youth 
as  grief  and  disappointment ;  '  Tully  was  the  first  who 
observed  that  mendship  improves  happmess  and 
abates  misery.'  Addison.  An  evil  may  be  lessened 
when  it  cannot  be  removed  by  the  application  of  reme- 
dies; 

He  sought  fresh  fountains  in  a  foreign  soil ; 

Tlie  pleasure  kuened  the  attendiag  toil.    Addisok. 

Nothing  diminishet  the  Imtic  of  great  deeds  more 
3  H  2 
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than  cnieltjr ;  '  If  Parthenissa  can  now  possess  her 
own-  mind,  and  think  as  little  of  her  beauty,  as  she 
ought  to  have  done  when  she  had  it,  there  will  be  no 
great  dimmution  of  her  charms.^  Hdghes. 

The  passion  of  an  angry  man  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  abate  before  any  appeal  is  made  to  his  understand- 
ing ;  we  may  lessen  tne  number  of  our  evils  by  not 
dwelling  upon  them.  Objects  apparently  diminish 
according  to  the  distance  from  which  they  are  ob- 
served. 

To  decrease  is  to  diminish  tat  a  continuance :  a 
retreating  army  will  decrease  rapidly  when  exposed  to 
all  the  privations  and  hardships  attendant  on  forced 
marches,  it  is  compelled  to  fight  for  its  safety :  some 
things  decrease  so  gradually  that  it  is  some  time 
before  they  are  observed  to  be  diminished ; 

These  leaks  shall  then  decrease;  the  sails  once  more 
Direct  our  course  to  some  relieving  shore.    Falcombr. 

In  the  abstract  sense  the  word  lessening  is  mostly 
supplied  by  diminution :  it  will  be  no  abatement  of 
sorrow  to  a  generous  mind  to  know  that  the  diminu- 
tion of  evil  to  itself  has  been  produced  by  the  abridg- 
ment of  good  to  another. 


TO  OVERFLOW,  INUNDATE,  DELUGE. 

What  ooerflotos  simpljjlotcs  over :  what  inttndatea, 
from  in  and  undo  a  wave,  Jlows  into ;  what  deluges^ 
from  diluo,  washes  away. 

The  overflow  bespeaks  abundance;  whatever  ex- 
ceeds the  measure  of  contents  vmsAjlou}  over,  because 
it  is  more  than  can  be  held :  to  inundate  bespeaks  not 
only  abundance,  but  vehemence;  when  it  inundates 
it  fiows  in  faster  than  is  desired,  it  fills  to  an  incon- 
venient height :  to  deluge  bespeaks  impetuosity ;  a 
deluge  irresistibly  carries  away  all  before  it.  This 
explanation  of  these  terms  in  their  proper  sense  will 
illustrate  their  improper  application :  the  heart  is  said 
to  ooerftou)  with  joy,  with  grief,  with  bitterness,  and 
the  like,  in  order  to  denote  we  superabundance  of  the 
thing  ;<  I  am  too  fVdl  of  you  not  to  onerflow  upon 
those  I  converse  with.'  Pope.  A  country  is  said  to 
be  inundated  by  swarms  of  inhabitants,  when  speaking 
of  numbers  who  intrude  themselves  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  natives ;  '  There  was  such  an  inundatum  of 
speakers,  young  speakers  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
that  neither  my  Lord  Germaine,  nor  myseU',  could 
find  room  for  a  single  word.'  Gibbon.  The  town  is 
said  to  be  deluged  with  publications  of  difierent  kinds, 
when  they  appear  in  such  profusion  and  in  such  quick 
succession  as  to  supersede  others  of  more  value ; 

At  length  corruption,  like  a  general  flood. 
Shall  deluge  alL    Pops. 


TO  FLOW,  STREAM,  GUSH. 

Flow,  in  Latin^«o,  and  Greek  /Saud  or  f  Xko,  to  be 
in  a  ferment,  is  in  all  probability  connected  with  l>ia>. 


which  signifies  literally  to  flow ;  stream,  in  German 
strSmen,  from  riemen  a  thong,  signifies  to  run  in  a 
line ;  gush  comes  from  the  German  giessen,  &c.  to 
pour  out  with  force. 

Flow  is  here  the  generic  term ;  the  two  others  are 
specific  terms  expressing  different  modes :  water  may 
^ow  either  in  a  lai^  body  or  in  a  long  but  narrow 
course;  the  stream  m  a  long  narrow  course  only :  thus, 
yr&tersjlow  in  seas,  rivers,  rivulets,  or  in  a  smtul  pond 
they  stream  only  out  of  spouts  or  small  channels 
they  flow  gently  or  otherwise ;  they  siream  gently , 
but  they  gush  with  violence :  thus,  the  blood  ^flows 
from  a  wound  when  it  comes  from  it  in  an^  manner ;  it 
streams  from  a  wound  when  it  runs  as  it  were  in  a 
channel ;  it  gushes  from  a  wound  when  it  runs  with 
impetuosity,  and  in  as  large  quantities  as  the  cavity 
admits; 

Down  his  wan  cheek  a  briny  torrent,/I!im>*.    Pops, 

Fires  ttream  in  lightning  from  his  sanguine  eyes.- 

Pops. 
Sunk  in  his  sad  companions'  arms  he  lay. 
And  in  short  pantings  sobb'd  his  soul  away 
(Like  some  vile  worm  extended  on  the  ground). 
While  his  life's  torrent  gmh'd  from  out  the  wound. 

Pops. 


FLUID,  LIQUID. 


Fluid,  from  Jluo  to  flow,  signifies  that  which  from 
its  nature  flows ;  liquid,  from  liquesco  to  melt,  signi- 
fies that  which  is  melted.  These  words  may  be  em- 
ployed as  epithets  to  the  same  objects  ;  but  they  have 
a  distinct  office  which  they  derive  from  their  original 
meaning :  when  we  wish  to  represent  a  thing  as  capable 
of  passmg  along  in  a  stream  or  current,  we  should  de- 
nominate It  a  fluid  ; 


Or  serve  they  as  a  flow'ry  verge  to  bind 
The  fluid  skirts  of  that  same  wat'ry  cloud. 
Lest  it  again  dissolve,  and  show'r  the  eardi. 


MlLTOK. 


When  we  wish  to  represent  the  body  as  passing  froin 
a  congealed  to  a  dissolved  state,  we  should  name  it' 9 
liquid; 

As  when  the  fig's  prest  juice,  inilis'd  in  cream, . 
To  curds  coagulates  the  liqrM  stream.    Pops. 

Water  and  air  are  both  represented  as  jluids  from 
their  general  property  of  flowing  through  certain 
spaces ;  but  ice  when  thawed  becomes  a  liquid  kiA  melts ; 
lead  when  melted  is  also  a  liquid :  the  humors  of  the 
animal  body,  and  the  juices  of  trees,  ate  Jluids  ;  what 
we  drink  is  a  liquid,  as  opposed  to  what  we  eat,  which 
is  solid. 


LIQUID,  LIQUOR,  JUICE,  HUMOR. 

Liquid  («.  Fluid)  is  the  generic  term:  Hqtwr, 
which  is  but  a  variation  from  the  same  Latin  verb, 
liquesco,  whence  liquid  is  derived,  is  a  liquid  which 
is  made  to  be  drunk :  juice,  in  French  jus,  is  a  liquid 
that  issues  from  bodies ;  and  humor,  in  Latin  httmor. 
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£rom  hwneo,  md  the  Grreek  it*  to  rain,  is  a  species  of 
liquid  which  flows  in  bodies  and  forms  a  constituent 
part  of  them.  All  natural  bodies  C(ipsLBt  of  liquids 
or  solids,  or  a  combination  of  both ; 


How  the  bee      ^ 
Sits  on  the  bloom,  extracting  liquid  sweet 


MiLTOH. 


Liqutyr  serves  to  quench  the  thirst  as  food  satisfies  the 
hunger; 

Thev  who  Minerva  from  Jove's  head  derive, 
Might  make  old  Homer's  scull  the  muse's  hive. 
And  from  his  brain  that  Helicon  distil. 
Whose  racy  liquor  did  his  offspring  fill.    Dbnham. 

The  juices  of  bodies  are  frequently  their  richest  parts ; 

Give  me  to  draia  the  cocoa's  milky  bowl, 
And  from  the  palm  to  draw  its  freshening  wine. 
More  bounteous  far  than  all  the  frantic  Jutce 
Which  Bacchus  pours.    Thomson. 

The  humors  are  commonly  the  most  important  parts 
of  any  animal  body  ;  '  The  perspicuity  of  the  humors 
of  the  eye  transmits  the  rays  of  Ught'  Steele. 
Liquid  and  liquor  belong  peculiarly  to  vegetable  sub- 
stances ;  humor  to  animal  bodies ;  and  juice  to  either : 
water  u  the  simplest  of  aU  liquids ;  wine  is  the  most 
inviting  of  all  liquors ;  the  orange  produces  the  most 
agreeaoleyutce ;  the  httmors  of  both  men  and  brutes  are 
most  liable  to  corruption,  whence  the  term  is  very  fre- 
quently applied  to  Jluids  of  the  body  when  in  a  cor- 
rupt state ;  '  He  denied  himself  nothmg  that  he  had 
a  mind  to  eat  or  drink,  which  gave  him  a  body  full  of 
humours,  and  made  his  fits  of  the  gout  firequent  and 
violent.^  Temple. 


STREAM,  CURRENT,  TIDE. 

A  fluid  body  in  a  progressive  motion  is  the  object 
described  in  common  by  these  terms ;  stream  is  the 
most  general,  the  other  two  are  but  modes  of  the 
stream ;  stream,  in  Saxon  stream,  in  German  strom, 
is  an  onomatopeia  which  describes  the  prolongation  of 
any  body  in  a  narrow  line  along  the  surface ;  a  ct«r- 
ran^,  from  curro  to  run,  is  a  running  stream;  anda^ufe 
from  Hde,  in  German  xeit  time,  is  a  periodical  stream 
ttt  current.  All  rivers  are  streams  which  are  more  or 
less  gentle  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground 
through  which  they  pass ;  the  force  of  the  current  is 
very  much  increased  by  die  confinement  of  any  water 
between  rocks,  or  by  means  of  artificial  impemments. 
The  tide  is  high  or  low,  strong  or  weak,  at  diflerent 
hours  of  the  day ;  when  the  tide  is  high  the  current 
is  strongest 

From  knowing  the  proper  application  of  the  terms 
^eir  figurative  use  becomes  obvious ;  a  stream  o(  air, 
or  a  stream  of  light  is  a  prolonged  body  of  air  or  light ; 
a  current  of  air  is  a  continued  «^ream,  that  has  rapid 
motion ;  streets  and  passages  which  are  open  at  each 
extremity  are  the  channels  of  such  currents.  In  the 
moral  sense  the  tide  is  the  ruling  fashion  or  propenaty 


of  the  day ;  it  is  in  vain  to  stem  the  tide  of  folly ;  it 
is  wiser  to  get  out  of  its  reach ; 

When  now  the  rapid  stream  of  eloquence 
Bears  all  before  it,  passion,  reason,  sense. 
Can  its  dread  thunder,  or  its  lightening^s  force 
Derive  their  essence  from  a  mortal  source  i    Jcnyhs. 

With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  stomu  annoy. 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy. 

Goldsmith. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  afiairs  of  men. 
Which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune. 

SHAKSrKABK. 


SPRING,  FOUNTAIN,  SOURCE. 

The  spring  denotes  that  which  springs ;  the  word, 
therefore,  carries  us  back  to  the  point  fit>m  which  the 
water  issues.  Fountain,  in  Latin  fans,  firom  /undo 
to  pour  out,  signifies  the  spring  which  is  visible  on 
the  earth :  and  source  (v.  Origin)  u  said  of  that  wluch 
is  not  only  visible,  but  runs  along  the  earth.  Springs 
are  to  be  found  by  digging  a  st^cient  depth  in  aO. 
parts  of  the  earth :  in  mountainous  countries,  and  also 
in  the  East,  we  read  of  fountains  which  form  them- 
selves, and  supply  the  surrounding  parts  with  refresh- 
ing streams :  the  sources  of  rivers  are  always  to  be 
traced  to  some  mountain. 

These  terms  are  all  used  in  a  figurative  sense :  in 
the  Bible  the  gospel  is  depictured  as  a  spring  of  living 
waters ;  the  eye  as  a  fountain  of  tears ;  <  The  heart 
of  the  dtizen  is  a  perennial  spring  of  energy  to  the 
state.''  BnKKE. 

Eternal  king !  the  author  of  all  being. 
Fountain  of  light,  thyself  invisible.    Milton. 

In  the  general  acceptation  the  source  is  taken  for  the 
channel  through  which  any  event  comes  to  pass,  the 
primary  cause  of  its  happening :  a  war  is  the  source 
of  many  evils  to  a  country ;  an  imprudent  step  in  the 
outset  of  life  is  oftentimes  the  source  of  nun  to  a 
young  person ; 

These  are  thy  blessings,  industry  !  rough  power ! 
Yet  the  kind  $omxe  of  every  gentle  art    'Thomson. 


TO  SPRINKLE,  BEDEW. 

To  sprinkle  is  a  frequentative  of  spring,  and  de- 
notes either  an  act  of  nature  or  design :  to  bedew  is  to 
cover  with  dew,  which  is  an  (qwration  of  nature.  By 
sprinkling,  a  liquid  falls  in  sensible  drops  upon  the 
earth ;  by  bedewing,  it  covers  by  imperceptible  drops : 
rain  besprinkles  the  earth ;  dew  bedews  it.  So  like- 
wise, figuratively,  things  are  sprinkled  with  flour ;  the 
cheeks  are  bedewed  wim  tears. 


TO  SPROUT,  BUD. 


Sprout,  in  Saxon  sprytan,  low  German  sprouyten, 
is  doubtkiss  connected  with  the  German  spritzen  ■  to 
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lipurt,  apreiien  to  sjireAd,  and  the  like;  to  bud  is  to 
put  forth  buds ;  the  noun  bUd  is  a  TuiatioD  from 
button,  which  it  resembles  in  iona.  To  aptmU  is  to 
come  forth  from  the  stem;  to  bud,  to  put  forth  in 
buds. 


TO  SPURT,  SPOUT. 


To  spurt  and  spout  aM)  like  the  Grendum  spritxen, 
variations  of  tpreiten  to  spread  («.  To  spread),  and 
spHngen  to  spring  (v.  To  arise)  ;  they  both  express 
the  idea  of  sencG^  forth  liquid  In  small  quantities 
from  a  cavity ;  the  rormer,  however,  does  not  always 
include  the  idea  of  the  cavity,  but  simply  that  of 
Springing  up ;  the  latter  is  however  confined  to  the 
-ctrctmistance  of  issuing  forth  from  some  place;  dirt 
may  be  spurted  in  the  face  by  means  of  kicking  it 
up ;  or  blood  may  be  spitrted  out  of  a  vein  when  it  is 
opened,  water  out  of  the  mouth,  and  the  like ;  but  a 
Uquid  spouts  out  from  a  pipe.  To  spurt  is  a  sadden 
action  arinng  from  a  momentary  impetus  given  to  a 
liquid  either  intentionally  or  incidentally;  the  beer 
wul  spurt  from  a  barrel  when  the  vent  peg  is  removed: 
-to  spout  is  a  continued  action  produced  by  a  perpetual 
impetus  which  the  liquid  receives  equally  frcmi  des^ 
or  accident ;  the  water  apottte  out  from  a  pipe  whreh 
is  denominated  a  spout,  or  it  will  spurt  out  from  any 
cavity  in  the  earth,  or  in  a  toek  which  may  resemble  « 
spout ; 

Far  from  the  parent  stream  it  boils  af  a!n 
Fresh  into  daj,  and  all  the  glittering  hiH 
Is  bright  with  tpouting  rills.    Th»iison« 

A  person  may  likewise  spout  water  in  a  stream  from 
hit  mouth.  Hence  the  figurative  application  of  these 
terms ;  anv  sudden  conceit  which  compds  a  peraon  to 
an  eccentnc  acti<m  is  a  spurt,  particularly  if  it  springs 
from  ill-humor  or  caprice;  a  female  will  sometimes 
take  a  spurt  and  treat  her  mtfinate  friends  very  coldly, 
either  from  a  fancied  offence  or  a  fancied  superiority ; 
to  spout,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  send  forth  a  stream 
of  words  in  imitatbn  of  the  stream  of  liquid,  and  is 
appUed  to  those  who  aifect  to  turn  speakers,  in  whom 
there  is  commonly  more  sound  than  sense. 


TO  PLUNGE,  DIVE. 

Plunge  is  but  a  variation  of  pluck,  pull,  and  the 
Latin  peUo  to  drive  or  force  forward ;  dwe  is  but  a 
variation  of  dip,  which  is,  under  variotis  forms,  to  be 
found  in  the  northern  languages. 

One  plunges  sometimes  in  order  to  dine ;  but  one 
may  pltmge  without  diving,  tmd  one  may  dive  without 
plunging:  to  plunge  is  to  dart  head-foremost  into  the 
water :  to  dive  is  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  or 
towards  it :  it  u  a  good  practice  for  bathers  to  plunge 
into  the  water  when  they  first  go  in,  although  it  is  not 
adviseable  for  them  to  dtve  ,■  ducks  fr«quentik  dive 
into  the  water  without  ever  phmging.    Tbus  fn  they 


differ  in  their  natural  sense ;  but  in  the  flgontive'ap. 
plication  they  differ  more  widely :  to  plunge,  in  tins 
case,  is  an  act  of  rashness :  to  <lt()e  isan  act  of  design: 
a  young  man  hurried  away  by  his  passions  tnUjdunge 
into  every  extravagance  when  he  comes  into  possession 
of  his  estate ;  '  The  French  phtnged  themselves  into 
these  calamities  they  suffer,  to  prevent  themselves 
from  settling  into  a  British  constitution.'  Burks. 
People  of  a  prying  temper  seek  to  dive  into  the  secrets 
of  others ; 

How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  thdr  hearts 

With  huOible  and  familiar  courtesy.    Shaispbasb. 


WAVE,  BILLOW,  SURGE,  BREAKER. 

Wave,  frt)m  the  Saxon  waegan,  and  German  unegen 
to  weigh  or  rock,  is  applied  to  water  in  an  undulating 
state ;  it  is,  theiiefore,  the  g«n«ne  terrai  and  the  rest 
are  specific  terms ; 

The  wave  behind  impels  the  viave  befiire.    Pops. 

Those  waves  whkh  swell  m«e  than  wdinariiy  are 
termed  billows,  which  is  derived  from  bulge  <>t  bUge, 
and  German  btdg,  the  paunch  or  belly ; 

I  saw  him  beat  the  billowt  under  him. 
And  ride  upon  their  bai^s.    Bhakspbabb. 

Those  waves  which  rise  higher  than  usual,  are  termed 
surges,  from  the  Latin  surgo  to  rise ; 

He  flies  aloft,  and  with  impetuous  roar 

Pursues  the  foaming  turget  to  the  sbote.    Dbyxbm. 

Those  waves  which  dash  against  the  shore,  or  against 
vessels,  with  more  than  ordinary  force,  are  termed 
breakers ; 

Now  on  the  mountain  wave  on  liigh  they  ride. 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  th'  iiivalvin|r  tide. 
Till  one  who  seems  in  agony  to  strive 
The  whirling  breakeri  heave  on  shore  alive. 

Falcokbb. 


BREEZE,  GALE,  BLAST,  GUST,  STORM, 
TEMPEST,  HURRICANE. 

All  these  words  express  the  action  of  the  wind,  ia 
different  degrees  and  under  different  dreomstaaees. 

Breexe,  m  Itdian  bre««a,  is  in  all  probsAriliftr  an 
onomatopeia  for  that  kind  of  wind  peculiar -to  soomoii 
climates ;  gale  is  probably  connected  with  call  and 
yell,  denoting  a  sonorous  wind ;  blast,  in  German 
geblaset,  participle  of  blasen,  signifies  properiy  the 
act  of  blowing,  out  by  distinction  it  is  ettployed  for 
any  strong  emrrt  of  blowing ;  gust  is  immediatdy  of 
loelandish  origm,  and  excesses  the  phemnsoia  wbilli 
are  characteristic  of  the  Northern  climates ;  bat  ia  afl 

1>robability  it  is  a  variation  of  gush,  sonifying  a  vid- 
eat  stream  of  wind ;  storm,  in  German  siitrm,  freot 
s^ren  to  put  in  coauaotion,  like  gust,  deeeribes  thft 
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l^enomenon  of  Northern  cHsMtes ;  tempeat,  in  Latin 
tempeattu,  or  temptu  a  time  or  season,  describes  that 
season  or  sort  of  weather  which  is  most  remarkahk, 
but  at  the  same  time  most  frequent,  in  Southern  cli< 
mates;  hurrieane  h/x  been  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards  into  European  languages  from  die  Caribee 
Islands ;  where  it  describes  that  species  of  tempeatu- 
OU8  wind,  most  frequent  m  tropical  climates. 

A  hntxe  is  gentle ;  a  gale  is  brisk,  but  steady ;  we 
have  breexet  in  a  calm  summer^  day  :  the  mariner  has 
fkvorable  galea  which  keep  the  sails  on  the  stretch ; 

Gradual  sioka  the  brene 
Into  a  perfect  calm.    Thomson. 

Wliat  hxpoy  gale 
Blows  yovi  to  Padua  here  own  M  Vewna  ? 

Shakspeakb. 

A  blaet  is  impetuous ;  the  exhalations  of  a  trumpet, 
the  breath  of  bellows,  the  sweep  of  a  violent  wind,  are 
blasts.  A  gust  is  sudden  and  vehement;  gusts  of 
wiad  are  sometimes  so  violent  aa  to  sweep  every  thing 
before  them  while  they  last ; 

As  when  fierce  Northern  bkutt  from  th'  Alps  des^endj 
From  his  firm  roots  with  strtiggHny  gntU  to  rend 
An  aged  sturdy  oa)c,  the  rustUng  sound 
Grows  lotid.    DaNKAM. 

Storm,  tempest,  and  hmrricane,  include  otlwr  par- 
ticulars besides  wind. 

A  ^orm  throws  the  whole  atmosphere  into  commo> 
tioD ;  it  is  a  war  of  the  elements^  in  which  wind,  rain, 
hail,  and  the  like,  conspire  to  disturti  the  heavens; 
teu^pest  is  a  ^fe«ies  of  storm,  which  has  also  thunder 
and  liehtning  to  add  to  the  confusion.  Hurricane  is 
a  species  of  storm,  which  exceeds  all  the  rest  in  vio> 
lence  and  duration ; 

Tiirough  $torm$  and  temp«$t$  so  the  sailor  drives, 
Whilst  every  element  in  combat  strives  ; 
Loud  roars  the  thunder,  fieroe  the  lightaing  ties. 
Winds  wildly  rage,  and  billows  tear  the  snes. 

Shielby. 

So  where  our  wide  Nuaaldiau  wastes  extend. 
Sudden  th'  impetuous  hHrrieane$  descend. 
Wheels  through  the  air  in  circling  eddies  play. 
Tear  up  tlw  sands,  apd  swaep  wbde  phUns  away. 

ASWSOK. 

dust,  st&rm,  and  tempest,  which  are  applied  figu- 
ratively, preserve  their  distinction  m  this  sense.  The 
passioBS  are  exposed  to  gusts  and  storms,  to  sudden 
bursts,  or  violent  and  continued  agitations ;  die  sotd 
is  exposed  to  tempests  when  a^tated  with  violttit  and 
9(tBtpnding  emotinMu ; 

8t^  these  audden  guttr  of  paaaioa. 
That  hurry  you  away.    Bowi;. 

I  bwtt,  I  bum  i   The  storm  Ant's  in  my  Kind 
KindlM  n^  heart,  Uke  flcaa  piorok'd  by  wind. 

Lansjmwn. 

All  deaths,  all  tortures,  in  one  paag  coaibin'd, 
Aregent^tothelmapsitofmy  Kin^    Thomson. 


TO  HEAVE,  SWELL. 

Heave  is  u«ed  either  transitively  or  intransitively, 
as  a  reflective  or  a  neuter  verb ;  swell  is  used  only  as 
a  neuter  verb.  Heave  implies  raising,  and  sweU  im- 
plies distension :  they  difirer  therefore  very  widely  in 
sense,  but  they  sometimes  agree  in  application.  The 
bosom  is  said  Doth  to  heave  and  to  swell ;  because  it 
happens  that  the  bosom  swells  by  heaving  ,•  the  waves 
are  likewise  said  to  heave  themselves  or  to  swell,  in 
which  there  is  a  similar  correspondence  between  the 
actions:  otherwise  most  things  which  heave  do  not 
swell,  and  those  which  swell  ao  not  heave ; 

He  keavei  for  breath,  be  staggws  to  and  fro. 
And  clouds  of  issuing  smoke  nis  nostrils  loudly  blow. 

Dbydbn. 

If  ean  time  the  mountain  billows  to  the  clouds 
in  dreadful  tumult,  txoeltd  surge  al>0Te  surge. 

Thomson. 


TO  LIFT,  HEAVE,  HOIST. 

JjUi'vi  in  all  probabiM^  contracted  from  levatus, 
participle  of  levo  to  lift,  which  comes  frcmi  levis  H^t, 
Dccause  what  ia  light  is  easily  borne  up ;  heave,  in 
SaxoB  heavian,  Germm  heien,  &c.  comes  from  the 
absolute  particle  ha,  supufVing  hiffh,  because  to 
heave  is  to  set  tq)  on  Mgh ;  hoist,  in  French  hausser, 
low  German  hissen,  is  a  variation  from  the  same  source 
as  heave. 

The  idea  of  making  high  is  comm<m  to  all  these 
words,  but  they  differ  in  the  objects  and  the  circumr 
stances  of  the  action;  we  Rft  with  or  without  an 
efRnrt :  w«  heave  and  hoist  ahrays  with  an  effort ;  we 
Hfl  a  child  up  to  let  him  see  any  thing  mere  distinctly ; 
workmen  heave  the  stones  or  beams  which  are  used  in 
a  buildSng ;  sailors  hoist  the  long  boat  into  the  water. 
To  Hfl  and  hoist  are  transitiTe  v«rbs ;  they  require  aa 
agent  md  an  oljject:  he(tve  is  intransitive,  it  may 
have  an  inanimate  olmct  fer  an  aeent :  a  person  lifts 
Ms  hand  to  Ms  head ;  when  whdes  are  killed,  tht^ 
are  hoisted  into  vesseLs :  th^  boaom  heaves  when  it  is 
omnressed  witii  sorrow,  the  wares  ef  the  sea  heave 
wnen  they  are  agitated  by  the  wind ; 

What  eod  so  daringp  in,  your  tud  to  move. 

Or  ^nisliand  against  the  force  of  Jove?    Pope. 

Murm'ring  they  move,  aa  whes  Old  Ocean  rMurs, 
And  heovtt  huge  surges  to  the  trambUng  shores. 

Pope. 
The  reef  enwrapt,  A'  inserted  knittles  tied. 
To  hoist  the  shorten'd  sail  again  they  tried. 

Falcombb. 


TO  LIFT,  RAISE,  ERECT,  ELEVATE, 
EXALT. 

Lift,  V.  ToUft;  raise,  si|^es  to  cause  to  rise; 
erect,  in  Latin  ere«aug,,  narticq^tle  of  eri^,  or  e  and 
rega*.  pMbably  from  the  Greek  ipr/v,  signifies  literally 
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to  extend  or  set  forth  in  the  height ;  elevate  is  s  varia- 
tion from  the  same  source  as  lift ;  ewalt  comes  from 
the  Latin  alius  high,  and  the  Hebrew  olah  to  ascend, 
and  signifies  to  cause  to  be  high  (v.  High). 

The  idea  of  making  one  thine  higher  than  another 
is  common  to  these  verbs,  which  diner  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  action.  To  lift  is  to  take  off  from  the 
groimd,  or  from  any  spot  where  it  is  supposed  to  be 
fixed ;  to  raise  and  erect  are  to  phtce  in  a  nigher  posi- 
tion, while  in  contact  with  the  groimd :  we  lift  up  a 
stool ;  we  raise  a  chair,  by  giving  it  longer  legs ;  we 
erect  a  monument  by  heapmg  one  stone  on  anouier ; 

Now  rosy  mom  ascends  the  court  otJove, 
Lift*  up  her  light,  and  opens  day  above.    Popb. 

Such  a  huge  bulk  as  not  twelve  bards  could  raise. 
Twelve  starveling  bards  of  these  degenerate  d^s. 

FOFB. 

From  thdr  assistance,  happier  walls  expect. 
Which,  wand'ring  long,  at  last  thou  sbalt  erect. 

Dbtsbh. 

Whatever  is  to  be  carried  is  lifted ;  whatever  is  to 
be  situated  higher  is  to  be  raisai ;  whatever  is  to  be 
constructed  above  other  objects  is  erects.  A  ladder 
b  lifted  upon  the  shoulders  to  be  conveyed  from  one 
place  to  another ;  a  standard  ladder  is  raised  against 
a  building ;  a  scaffolding  is  erected. 

These  terms  are  likewise  employed  in  a  moral  ac- 
ceptation; exalt  and  elevate  are  used  in  no  other 
sense.  Lift  expresses  figuratively  the  artificial  action 
of  setting  alofl ;  as  in  the  case  of  lifting  a  person 
into  notice :  to  raise  preserves  the  idea  of  making 
higher  by  the  accesnon  of  wealth,  honor,  or  power ; 
as  in  the  case  of  persons  who  are  raised  from  besgary 
to  a  state  of  affluence :  to  erect  retains  its  idea  of  arti- 
ficially constructing,  so  as  to  produce  a  solid  as  well 
as  lony  mass ;  as  in  the  case  of  erecting  a  tribunal, 
erecting  a  ^stem  of  spiritual  dominion.  A  person 
cannot  Kft  himself,  but  he  may  raise  himself;  indi- 
viduals lift  or  raise  up  each  other ;  but  communities, 
or  those  only  who  are  invested  with  power,  have  the 
opportunity  oi  erecting. 

To  lift  IS  seldom  used  in  a  good  sense ;  to  raise  is 
used  in  a  good  or  an  indifferent  sense ;  to  elevate  and 
exalt  are  iuways  used  in  the  best  sense.  A  person  is 
seldom  lifted  up  for  any  good  purpose,  or  from  any 
merit  in  himself;  it  is  commonly  to  suit  the  ends  of 
party  that  people  are  lifted  into  nodce,  or  lifted  into 
office ;  on  the  same  groimd  if  a  person  is  lifted  up  in 
his  own  imagination,  it  is  only  nis  pride  wnich  gives 
him  the  elevation ;  '  Our  successes  nave  been  great, 
and  our  hearts  have  been  much  lifted  up  by  them,  so 
that  we  have  reason  to  humble  ourselves.  Atterbuey. 
A  person  may  be  raised  for  his  merits,  or  raise  him- 
self by  his  industry,  in  both  which  cases  he  is  entitled 
to  esteem ;  or  he  may  with  propriety  be  raised  in  the 
estimation  of  himself  or  others ; 

Hai/d  in  his  mind  the  Trojan  hero  stood. 

And  long'd  to  break  from  out  his  ambient  cloud. 

DaTSXK, 


One  is  elevated  by  circumstances,  but  still  more  so 
by  one^s  character  and  moral  qualities ;  one  is  rarely 
exalted  but  by  means  of  superior  endowments;  'Pru- 
dence operates  on  life  in  the  same  manner  as  rules  on 
composition ;  it  produces  vigilance  rather  than  elevct- 
tion.   Johnson. 

A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 

Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  design'd. 

Dbtden. 

To  elevate  may  be  the  act  of  individuals  for  them- 
selves ;  to  exalt  must  be  the  act  of  others.  There  are 
some  to  whom  elevation  of  rank  is  due,  and  others 
who  require  no  adventitious  circumstances  to  devote 
them ;  the  world  have  always  agreed  to  exalt  great 
power,  great  wisdom,  and  great  genius. 


HIGH,  TALL,  LOFTY. 

High,  in  German  hoch,  &c.  comes  in  all  probability 
from  the  Hebrew  jjm,  the  king  of  the  Amalakites,  so 
called  on  account  of  his  size,  and  is  connected  with 
the  Latin  Gigas ;  tall,  in  Welsh  tal,  is  derived  by 
Davis  from  the  Hebrew  ^Vn  to  elevate ;  Mty  is  doubt- 
less derived  from  lift,  and  that  from  the  Latin  levatut 
raised 

High  is  the  term  in  most  general  use,  which  seems 
likewise  in  the  most  unqualified  manner  to  express  the 
idea  of  extension  upwards,  which  is  common  to  them 
all.  Whatever  is  tall  and  lofty  is  high,  but  every 
thing  is  not  tall  or  lofty  which  is  high.  Tall  and  lofhf 
both  designate  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  height; 
but  tall  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  what  shoots  up  or 
stands  up  m  a  perpendicular  direction :  while  lofty  is 
said  of  that  which  is  extended  in  breadth  as  well  as  in 
height ;  that  which  is  lifted  up  or  raised  by  an  accre- 
tion of  matter  or  an  expansion  in  the  air.  By  this 
rule  we  say  that  a  house  is  high,  a  chimney  tall,  a 
room  lofty. 

Trees  are  in  general  said  to  be  high  which  exceed 
the  ordinary  standard  of  height ;  they  are  opposed  to 
the  low ; 

High  at  their  head  .he  saw  the  chief  appear. 
And  bold  Merion  to  excite  their  rear.    Pon. 

A  poplar  is  sud  to  be  tall,  not  only  from  its  exceeding 
other  trees  in  height,  but  from  its  perpendicular  and 
spiral  manner  of  growing  is  opposed  to  that  which  is 
bulky; 


Prostrate  on  earth  their  beauteous  bodies  lay. 
Like  mountain  firs^  as  tall  and  straight  as  they. 


Pora. 


A  man  and  a  horse  are  likewise  said  to  be  tall  f  but  a 
hedge,  a  desk,  and  other  common  objects,  are  high. 
A  hill  is  high,  but  a  mountain  is  lofiy ;  churches  are 
in  general  high,  but  the  steeples  or  the  domes  xif  cathe- 
drtus  are  lofty,  and  their  spires  are  tall ; 

E'en  now,  O  king  1  'ds  gir'n  thee  to  destroy 
The  lofty  tow'rs  of  wide-extended  Troy.    Popx. 
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With  the  high  is  associated  no  idea  of  what  is 
strildiig ;  but  the  taU  is  coupled  with  the  aspiring  or 
that  which  strives  to  out-top:  the  hfty  is  always 
coupled  with  the  grand,  and  that  which  commands 
admirstion. 

High  and  lofty  have  a  moral  acceptation,  but  tail  is 
taken  in  the  natural  sense  only :  high  and  lofty  are 
applied  to  persons  or  what  is  personal,  with  the  same 
difference  in  degree  as  before :  a  lofty  title  or  lofty 
pretension  conveys  more  than  a  high  title  or  a  high 
pretension.  Men  of  high  rank  should  have  high  ideas 
of  virtue  and  personal  dignity,  and  keep  themselves 
clear  from  every  thing  low  ana  mean ; 

When  you  are  tried  in  scandal's  court, 

Stand  high  in  honoiu-,  wealth,  or  wit. 

All  others  who  inferior  sit 

Conceive  themselves  ui  conscience  bound 

To  join  and  drag  you  to  the  ground.    Swift. 

A  lofty  ambition  often  soars  too  high  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  its  possessor,  whose  fall  is  the  greater  when 
be  finds  himself  compelled  to  descend ; 

Without  thee,  nothing  hfly  can  I  sinff ; 
Come  then,  and  with  thyself  thy  genius  bring. 

Dkyden. 


TO  HEIGHTEN,  RAISE,  AGGRAVATE. 

To  heighten  is  to  make  higher  (».  Haughty).  To 
raise  is  to  cause  to  me  (w.  To  arise).  To  aggravate 
(v.  To  aggravate)  is  to  make  heavy.  Heighten  refers 
more  to  the  resvdt  of  the  action  of  making  higher ; 
raise  to  the  mode :  we  heighten  a  house  by  raising 
the  roof ;  as  raising  conveys  the  idea  of  setting  up 
aloft,  which  is  not  included  in  the  word  heighten; 
*  Purity  and  virtue  heighten  all  the  powers  of  firuition.' 
Blais.  On  the  same  ground  a  head-dress  may  be 
said  to  be  heightened,  wnich  b  made  higher  than  it 
was  before ;  and  a  chair  or  a  table  is  raised  that  is  set 
upon  something  else :  but  in  speaking  of  a  wall,  we 
may  say,  that  it  is  either  haghtened  or  raised,  because 
the  operation  and  result  must  in  both  cases  be  the 
same ;  *  I  would  have  our  conceptions  raised  by  the 
dignity  of  thought  and  sublimity  of  expression,  rather 
than  oy  a  train  of  robe|  or  a  plume  of  feathers.' 
Ain>isoN.  In  the  impoi>er  sense  of  these  terms  they 
preserve  a  similar  distmction :  we  heighten  the  value 
of  a  thing ;  we  raise  its  price :  we  h^hten  the  gran- 
deur of  an  object ;  we  raise  a  family. 

Heighten  and  aggr&vate  have  connection  with  each 
other  only  in  application  to  offences :  the  enormity  of 
an  oflence  is  heightened,  the  guilt  of  the  offender  is 
tiggramated  by  particular  circumstances.  The  horrors 
ofa  murder  are  heightened  hy  being  committed  in  the 
dead  of  the  night;  the  guilt  of  the  perpetrator  is 
a^ranated  by  the  addition  of  ingradtude  to  murder ; 
'  The  counsels  of  pusillanimity  very  rarely  put  off, 
whilst  they  are  always  sure  to  aggravate,  the  evils 
from  which  they  woum  fly.'  Bokke. 


TO  ANIMATE,  INSPIRE,  ENLIVEN, 
CHEER,  EXHILARATE. 

To  animate  is  to  ^e  life  («.  To  encourage); 
inspire,  in  French  inspvrer,  Latin  inspiro,  com- 
pounded of  in  and  spiro,  signifies  to  breathe  life  or 
spirit  into  any  one ;  enliven,  from  en  or  in  and  liven, 
has  the  same  sense ;  cheer,  in  French  chh-e,  Flemish 
eiire  the  cotmtenanoe,  Greek  x^pa  joy,  signifies  the 
giving  joy  or  spirit ;  ewhUarate,  in  Latin  exhUaratusi 
participle  of  eaihilaro,  from  hilaris,  Greek  iXapos  joyful* 
Hebrew  \>^p  to  exult  or  leap  for  joy,  signifies  to  make 
glad. 

Animate  and  inspire  imply  the  communication  of 
the  vital  or  mental  spark ;  enliven,  cheer,  and  e-vhi- 
larate,  signify  actions  on  the  mind  or  body.  To  be 
animated,  in  its  physical  sense,  is  simjdy  to  ieceive  the 
first  spark  of  animal  life  in  however  small  a  degree ; 
for  there  are  animated  bein^  in  the  world  possessing 
the  vital  power  in  an  infimte  variety  of  degrees  and 
forms; 

Through  subterranean  ceUs 
Where  searching  sunbeams  scarce  can  find  a  way. 
Earth  animated  aeavea.     Thomson. 

To  be  animatied  in  the  moral  sense  is  to  receive  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  sentient  or  thinking  faculty ; 
which  is  equally  varied  in  thinking  beings :  animatwn 
therefore  never  conveys  the  idea  of  receiving  any 
strong  degree  of  either  physical  or  moral  feeling ; 
*  The  more  to  animate  the  people,  he  stood  on  high 
from  whence  he  might  best  be  heard,  and  cried  unto 
them  with  a  loud  voice.''  Kkolles.  To  inspire,  on 
the  contrary,  expresses  the  communication  of  a  strong 
moral  sentiment  or  passion:  hence  to  animute  with 
courage  is  a  less  forcible  expression  than  to  inspire 
with  courage :  we  likewise  speak  of  inspiring  with 
emulation  or  a  thirst  for  knowledge ;  not  of  animating 
with  emulation  or  a  thirst  for  knowledge  ; 

Each  gentle  breast  with  kindly  warmth  she  moves. 
Inspires  new  flames,  revives  extinguished  loves. 

Dbyden  on  May. 

To  enliven  respects  the  mind ;  cheer  relates  to  the 
heart ;  exhilarate  regards  the  spirits,  both  animal  and 
mental ;  they  all  denote  an  action  on  the  frame  by  the 
communication  of  pleasurable  emotions :  the  mind  is 
enlivened  by  contemplating  the  scenes  of  nature ;  the 
imagination  is  enlivened  by  the  reading  of  poetry ; 

To  grace  each  subject  with  enlivening  wit.   Addison. 

The  benevolent  heart  is  cheered  by  witnessing  the 
happiness  of  others;  '  The  creation  is  a  perpetual 
feast  to  a  good  man ;  eveiy  thing  he  sees  cheers  and 
delights  him.'  Addison.  The  spirits  are  exhilarated 
by  uie  convivialities  of  social  life ; 

Nor  rural  nghts  alone,  but  rural  sounds 
Exhilarate  the  spirit.    Cowrsa. 

Conversation  enlivens  society ;  the  convosation  of  a 
kind  and  considerate  friend  cheers  the  drooping  spirits 
in  the  moments  of  trouble ;  unexpected  good  toewt  is 
i^t  to  ewkUarate  the  spirits. 
3  I 
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ANIMATION,  LIFE,  VIVACITY,  SPIRIT. 

Animatum  and  Ufe  do  not  differ  either  in  sense  or 
application,  but  the  latter  is  more  in  familiar  use. 
They  e:n>re8s  either  the  particular  or  general  state  of 
the  mind ;  vivacity  and  spirit  express  only  the  habi- 
tual nature  and  state  of  the  feeling. 

A  person  of  no  animation  is  diyested  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  his  nature,  which  is  mind: 
a  person  of  no  vivacity  is  a  dull  companion :  a  person 
01  no  spirit  is  unfit  to  associate  with  others. 

A  peirson  with  animation  takes  an  interest  in  every 
thing ;  a  vivacious  man  catches  at  every  thing  that  is 
pleasant  and  interesting :  a  spirited  man  enters  into 
plans,  makes  great  exertions,  and  disregards  diffi- 
culties. 

A  speaker  may  address  his  audience  with  more  or 
less  animation  according  to  the  disposition  in  which 
he  finds  it ;  '  The  British  have  a  lively  animated 
aspect.'  Steele.  A  punter  may  be  said  by  his  skill 
to  throw  life  into  his  picture ; 

Tbe  very  dead  creation  from  thy  touch 
Assumes  a  mimic  Ufe.    Thomson. 

A'man  of  a  vivacious  temper  difiuses  his  vivacity  into 
all  his  words  and  actions ;  *  His  vivacity  is  seen  in 
doing  all  the  offices  of  life,  with  readiness  of  spirit, 
and  propriety  in  the  maimer  of  doing  them.'  Steele. 
A  man  of  spirit  suits  his  measures  to  the  exigency  of 
•his  circumstances ; 

Farewell  the  big  war. 
The  ^'nV-stirring  drum,  th'  ear  piercing  fife. 

SUAXSFEABE. 


LIFELESS,  DEAD,  INANIMATE. 

Lifeless  and  dead  st^pose  the  absence  of  life  where 
it  has  once  been;  inanimate  supposes  its  absence 
whete  it  has  never  been ;  a  person  is  said  to  be  lifeless 
or  dead  from  whom  life  has  departed;  the  material 
world  consists  of  objects  which  are  by  nature  inani- 
mate ;  *  We  may  in  some  sort  be  said  to  have  a  society 
even  with  the  inanimate  world.'  Buske.  Lifeless  is 
negative :  it  signifies  simply  without  life,  or  the  vital 
spark :  dead  is  porative ;  it  denotes  an  actual  and  per- 
fect change  in  the  object.  We  may  speak  of  a  lifeless 
corpse,  when  speaking  of  a  body  which  sinks  from  a 
state  of  animation  into  that  of  inanimation  ,- 

Nor  can  iu9^feless  nostril  please. 

With  the  once  ravishing  smell.    Cowley. 

We  speak  of  dead  bodies  to  designate  such  as  have 
imdergone  an  entire  change ;  '  A  brute  or  a  man  are 
another  thing,  when  they  are  alive  and  when  they  are 
dead.'  Hales.  A  person,  therefore,  in  whom  ani- 
mation is  suspended,  is,  for  the  time  being,  lifeless, 
in  appearance  at  least,  although  we  should  not  say 
dead. 

In  the  moral  acceptation,  lifeless  and  inanimate 
respect  the  spirits ;  dead  respects  the  moral  feeling. 


A  person  is  said  to  be  lifeless  who  has  lost  the  spirits 
which  he  once  had ;  he  is  said  to  be  inanimate  when 
he  is  naturally  wanting  in  spirits:  a  person  who  is 
lifeless  is  unfitted  for  enjoyment;  he 'who  is  dead  to 
moral  sentiment  is  totally  bereft  of  the  essential  pro- 
perties of  his  nature.  T}ie  epithet  dead  is  sometimes 
applied  in  the  seiise  of  having  the  stillness  of  death ; 

How  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies !    Thomson. 


TO  CHEER,  ENCOURAGE,  COMFORT. 

Cheer  has  the  same  signification  as  ^ven  under  the 
head  of  To  animate ;  encourage,  compounded  of  en 
and  courage,  signifies  to  inspire  with  courage;  comfort 
is  compounded  of  com  or  cum,  and  fortis  strong,  sig- 
nifies to  invigorate  or  strengthen. 

To  cheer  regards  the  spirits ;  to  encourage  the  re- 
solution: the  sad  require  to  he  cheered;  the'timid  to 
be  encouraged.  Mirthful  company  is  suited. to  cheer 
those  who  labor  under  any  depression ;  '  Every  eye 
bestows  the  cheering  look  of  approbation  upon  the 
humble  man.'  Cumberland.  The  prospect  or  success 
encourages  those  who  have  '  any  object  to  obtain ; 
*  Complaisance  produces  good-nature  and  mutual  be^ 
nevolence,  encourages  the  timorous,  sooths  the  tur- 
bulent, humanizes  the  fierce,  and  distinguishes  a 
sodety  of  civilized  persons  from  savages.'  Addison. 

To  cheer  and  comfort  have  both  regard  to  the 
spirits,  but  the  latter  differs  in  degree  and  manner : 
to  cheer  expresses  more  than  to  comfort ;  the  former 
signifying  to  produce  a  lively  sentiment,  the  latter  to 
lessen  or  remove  a  panful  one :  we  are  cheered  in  the 
moments  of  despondency,  whether  from  real  or  ima- 
ginaiy  causes;  we  are  comforted  in  the  hour  of 
distress ; 

Sleep  seldom  visits  sorrow 

When  it  does,  it  is  a  comforter.    Shakspeabe. 

Cheering  is  mostiy  effected  by  the  discourse  of 
others ;  comforting  is  effected  by  the  actions,  as  well 
as  the  words,  of  otiiers.  Nothing  tends  more  to  cheer 
the  drooping  soul  than  endearing  expressions  of  ten- 
derness from  those  we  love ;  the  most  effectual  means 
of  comforting  the  poor  and  afflicted,  is  by  relievmg 
their  wants ;  '  There  are  writers  of  great  distinction 
who  have  made  it  an  argument  for  providence,  that  the 
whole  earth  is  covered  with  green,  rather  than  with  any 
other  color,  as  being  such  a  right  mixture  of  light  and 
shade,  that  comforts  and  strengthens  the  eye,  instead 
of  weakening  or  grieving  it.'  Addison.  The  voice  of 
the  benevolent  msa  ie  cheering  to  the  aching  heart; 
his  looks  encourage  the  sufferer  to  disclose  his  griefs; 
his  hand  is  open  to  administer  relief  and  comfort. 


TO  CONSOLEj  SOLACE,  COMFORT. 

Console  and  solace  are  derived  from  the  same  source, 
in  French  oonader,  Latm  oonsohr  and  solatium,  pos- 
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sibly  f^m  solum  the  ^ound,  which  irourishe's  all 
things ;  to  comfort  signifies  to  afford  comfort  (v.  To 
cheer).  .  . 

Console  and  solace  denote  the  rehevmg  of  pam ; 
comfort  marks  both  the  communication  of  positive 
pleasure  and  the  relief  df  pain.  We  console  others 
with  words ;  we  console  or  solace  ourselves  with  re- 
flections ;  we  comfort  by  words  or  deeds.  Console  is 
used  on  more  important  occasions  than  solace.  We 
console  our  friends  when  they  meet  with  afflictions ; 
we  solace  ourselves  when  we  meet  with  disasters ;  we 
comfort  those  who  stand  in  need  of  comfort. 

The  greatest  consolation  which  we  can  enjoy  on  the 
death  of  our  fiiends  is  derived  from  the  hope  that  they 
hare  exchanged  a  state  of  imperfection  and  sorrow  for 
one  that  is  full  of  pure  and  unmixed  felicity ;  <  In 
auctions  men  generally  draw  their  consolation  out  of 
books  of  morality,  which  indeed  are  of  jpreat  use  to 
fortify  and  strengthen  the  mind  against  the  impressions 
erf  sorrow.'  Addison.  It  is  no  small  solace  to  us  in 
the  midst  of  all  our  troubles,  to  consider  that  they 
are  not  so  bad  as  that  they  might  not  have  been 
worse;  *  He  that  undergoes  the  fatigue  of  labour 
must  solace  his  weariness  with  the  contemplation  of 
its  reward.'  Johnson.  The  comforts  which  a  person 
enjoys  may  be  considerably  enhanced  by  the  com- 
parison with  what  he  has  formerly  suffered ;  '  If  our 
afflictions  are  light,  we  shall  be  comforted  by  the 
comparison  we  make  between  ourselves  and  our  fellow 
sufferers.'  Addison. 


COMFORT,  PLEASURE. 

Comfort  (v.  To  cheer)  that  genuine  English  word, 
describes  what  Enghind  only  affords :  we  may  find 
pUtisure  in  every  country ;  but  comfort  is  to  be  foxmd 
mour  own  country  only :  the  grand  feature  in  comfort 
is  substantiality;  in  that  of  pleaswre  is  warmth. 
Pleasure  is  quickly  succeeded  by  pain ;  it  is  the  lot  of 
hu^nanity  that  to  every  pleasure  there  should  be  an 
alloy :  comfort  is  that  portion  of  pleasure  which  seems 
to  He  exempt  from  this  disadvantage ;  it  is  the  most 
durable  sort  of  pleasure. 

Comfort  must  be  sought  for  at  home ;  pleasure  is 
pursued  abroad :  comfort  depends  upon  a  thousand 
nameless  trMes  which  daily  arise ;  it  is  the  relief  of  a 
pain,  the  heightening  of  a  gratification,  the  supply  of 
a  want,  or  the  removal  of  an  inconvenience ; 


Thy  growing  virtues  justified  my  cares. 
And  promised  comfort  to  my  silver  hturs. 


POPB. 


Pleamre  is  the  companion  of  luxury  and  abundance: 
it  dwells  in  the  palaces  of  the  rich  and  the  abodes  of 
the  voluptuary :  but  comfort  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest,  and  the  portion  of  those  who  know  how  to 
husband  their  means,  and  to  adopt  tiheir  enjoyments 
to  their  habits  and  drcumstances  in  life.  Comfort  is 
less  than  pleasure  in  the  detail ;  it  is  more  than  plea- 
sure in  the  aggr^te. 


SYMPATHY,   COMPASSION,   COMMI- 
SERATION,  CONDOLENCE. 

Sympathy,  from  the  Greek  <rui*  or  <rui  with,  and 
itdBos  feeling,  has  the  Uteral  meaning  of  fellbw-feehng, 
that  is,  a  kindred  or  like  feeling,  or  feeling  in  company 
with  another.  Compassion,  from  com  and  patwr  to 
suffer;  commiseration,  from  the  Latin  com  and 
miseria  misery ;  condolenBe,  from  die  Latin  con  and 
doleo  to  grieve,  signify  a  like  s'uflering,  or  a  suffering 
in  company.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  according  to 
the  derivation  of  tibe  words,  sympathy  may  be  said 
either  of  pleasure  or  pain,  the  rest  only  of  tnat  which 
is  pahiful.  Sympathy  preserves  its  original  meaning 
in  Its  application,  for  we  laugh  or  cry  by  sympathy ; 
this  may,  however,  be  only  a  merely  physictu  affec- 
tion ;  ♦  You  are  not  young,  no  more  am  I ;  go  to, 
then,  there's  sympathy;  you  are  merry,  so  am  I; 
ha  !  ha !  then  there's  more  sympathy  ;  you  love  sack, 
and  so  do  I ;  would  you ! '  Shakspeare.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  word  sympathy  may  be  taken  for  a  secret 
alliance  or  kindred  feeling  between  two  minds  or  be- 
tween the  mind  and  other  objects ; 

Or  sympathy  or  some  connatural  force, 
Powei;piI  at  greatest  distance  to  imite. 
With  secret  amity,  things  of  like  kind. 
By  secretest  conveyance.    Miltok. 

That  mind  and  body  often  tympatkhe 

Is  plain ;  such  is  tms  union  nature  ties.    Jsnyns. 

But  sympathy  when  taken  in  a  sense  the  most  closely 
allied  to  compassion,  does  not  go  beyond  the  feeling 
another's  pleasures  or  piuns ;  we  may  sympathixe  with 
others  without  essentially  serving  them ;  '  Their  coun- 
trymen were  particularly  attentive  to  all  their  story, 
and  sympathized  with  tbeir  heroes  in  all  their  adven- 
tures;' Addison.  Compassion,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
only  a  moral,  but  an  active  feeling;  if  we  feel  com- 

Sassion,  we  naturally  turn  our  thoughts  towards  re- 
eving the  object ; 

'Mongst  those  whom  honest  lives  can  recommend. 
Our  justice  more  compauion  should  extend.    Dbnham. 

Compassion  is  awakened  by  any  sort  of  su£Knnng,  but 
particularly  those  which  are  attributable  to  misfortune; 
'  The  good-natured  man  is  apt  to  be  moved  with  comr- 
passum  for  those  misfortunes  and  infirmities,  which 
another  would  turn  into  ridicule.'  Addison.  Com- 
miseration is  a  stronger  feeling  awakened  by  deep 
distress,  above  all  by  the  troubles  which  people  bring 
on  themselves ;  a  criminal  going  to  suffer  the  penalty 
of  the  law  demands  commiseration ;  ■ 

She  indeed  weeping ;  and  her  lovely  plight 
Immoveable,  'till  peace  obtain'd  jrOm  &ult 
Acknowledged  and  deplor'd,  in  Adam  wrought 
CommittraiMn.    Muton. 

And  the  caUmities  of  human  life  equally  call  for 
commiseration; 

Then  must  we  those  who  groan  beneath  the  weight 
Of  age,  disease,  or  waot,  eommuerate  9    Denham. 
3  x2 
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Cotapaaakm  may  be  awakened  in  the  minds  of  persons 
of  very  unequal  condition ;  commiseration  supposes  a 
certain  distance,  at  least  in  the  external  condition  of 
the  parties ;  he  vho  commiserates  being  set  above  the 
chance  of  falling  into  the  calamities  of  him  who  is 
commiserated :  whence  it  is  represented  as  the  feeing 
which  our  wretchedness  excites  in  the  Supreme  Being. 
Condolence  supposes  an  entire  equality ;  it  excludes 
every  thing  but  what  flows  out  of  the  courtesy  and 
good-will  of  one  friend  to  another,  and  is  called  forth 
by  events  which  the  puties  on  either  side  are  equally 
exposed  to  ;  we  condole  with  a  person  on  the  death  of 
a  relative ;  '  Why  should  I  think  that  all  that  devout 
miiltitude,  which  so  lately  cried  Hosanna  in  the 
streets,  did  not  also  bear  their  part  in  these  publick 
condolinga  (on  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour).'' 
Hall. 

Rather  than  all  must  suifer,  some  must  die. 
Yet  nature  must  condole  their  misery.     Den  ham. 


GRACIOUS,  MERCIFUL,  KIND. 

GracUms,  when  compared  to  merciful,  is  used  only 
in  the  spiritual  sense ;  the  latter  is  applicable  to  the 
conduct  of  man  as  well  as  of  the  Deity. 

Grace  is  exerted  in  doing  good  to  an  object  that  has 
merited  the  contrary ;  mercy  is  exerted  in  withholding 
the  evU  which  has  been  merited.  God  is  gracious  to 
his  creatures  in  affording  them  not  only  an  opportunity 
to  address  him,  but  every  encouragement  to  lay  open 
their  wants  to  him ;  their  imworthiness  and  sinfulness 
are  not  made  impecQments  of  access  to  him.  God  is 
merciful  to  the  vilest  of  sinners,  and  lends  an  ear  to 
the  smallest  breath  of  repentance ;  in  the  moment  of 
executing  vengeance  he  stops  his  arm  at  the  voice  of 
supplication :  he  expects  the  same  mercy  to  be  ex.t 
tended  by  man  towards  his  offending  brother. 

Grace,  in  the  lofty  sense  in  which  it  is  here  ad- 
mitted, cannot  with  propriety  be  made  the  attribute  of 
any  human  being,  however  elevated  lus  rank :  nothii]^ 
short  of  infinite  wisdom  as  well  as  goodness  can  be 
supposed  capable  of  doing  good  to  offenders  without 
proaucing  ultimate  evil ; 

He  heard  my  vows,  and  graciously  decreed 
My  grounds  to  be  restor'd,  my  former  flocks  to  feed. 

Dbyoen. 

Were  a  king  to  attempt  any  display  of  grace  by  be- 
stowing favors  on  criminals,  his  conduct  would  be 
highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  society ;  but  when 
we  speak  of  the  Almighty  as  dispensing  his  goods  to 
sinners,  and  even  courting  them  oy  every  act  of  en- 
dearment to  lay  aside  their  sins,  we  clearly  perceive 
that  this  difference  arises  firom  the  infinite  disparity 
between  him  and  us ;  which  makes  that  "  his  ways 
are  not  our  ways,  nor  are  his  thoughts  our  thoughts.^ 
I  am  inclined  therefore  to  think  that  in  our  language 
we  have  made  a  peculiarly  just  distinction  between 
^roce  and  mercy,  by  confining  the  former  to  the  acts 


a£  the  Almighty,  and  applying  the  latter  indiscrimi* 
nately  to  both ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  ma-oy  as  far  as 
it  respects  the  suspension  of  punishment,  lies  altOr 
gether  within  the  reach  of  human  discretion ; 

He  that's  mereifid 
Unto  the  bad  is  cruel  to  the  good.    Randolph. 

Gracious,  when  compared  with  kind,  differs  prin- 
cipally as  to  the  station  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is 
apphed.  Gracious  is  altogether  confined  to  superiors; 
kind  is  indiscriminately  employed  for  superiors  and 
equals :  a  king  gives  a  gracious  reception  to  the  nobles 
who  are  presented  to  him ;  one  fhend  gives  a  kind 
reception  to  another  by  whom  he  is  visited.  Graeiou* 
is  a  term  in  peculiar  use  at  court,  and  among  princes ; 
it  necessarily  supposes  a  voluntary  descent  firom  s 
lofty  station,  to  put  oneself,  for  the  time  being,  upon 
a  level  with  those  to  whom  one  speaks :  it  compre- 
hends, therefore,  condescension  in  manner,  affability 
in  address ;  '  So  gracious  hath  God  been  to  us,  that 
he  hath  made  those  things  to  be  our  du^  which 
naturally  tend  to  our  felicity.'  Tillotson.  Kindness 
is  a  domestic  virtue ;  it  is  found  mostly  among  those 
who  have  not  so  much  ceremonial  to  dispense  with ; 
it  is  the  display  of  our  good  will  not  only  in  the 
manner,  but  in  the  action  itself;  it  is  not  confined  to 
the  tone  of  the  voice,  the  gesture  of  the  body,  or  the 
mode  of  expression ;  but  extends  to  actual  services  in 
the  closest  relations  of  society ;  a  master  is  kind  to 
his  servants  in  the  time  of^  their  sickness;  friends 
who  are  kind  to  one  another  have  perpetual  oppor* 
tunities  of  displaying  their  kindness  in  various  Iitde 
offices; 

Love !  that  would  all  men  just  and  temp'rate  make, 
Kind  to  themselves  and  others  for  his  sake.    Wallih. 


PITY,  COMPASSION. 


The  p^n  which  one  feels  at  the  distresses  of  another 
is  the  idea  that  is  common  to  the  signification  of  both 
these  terms,  but  they  differ  in  the  object  that  causes 
the  distress.  Pity,  which  is  probably  changed  from 
piety,  is  excited  principally  by  the  weakness  or  de- 
graded condition  of  the  subject :  compassion  (v.  Symt 
pathy)  by  his  uncontrollable  and  inevitable  misfor' 
tunes.  We  pity  a  man  of  a  weak  understanding  who 
exposes  his  weakness :  we  compassionate  the  man  who 
is  reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary  and  want.  Pity  is 
kindly  extended  by  those  in  higher  condition  to  such 
as  are  humble  in  their  outward  circumstances;  the 
poor  are  at  all  times  deserving  of  pity  when  thdr 
poverty  is  not  the  positive  fruit  of  vice ; 


Others  extended  naked  on  the  floor, 
Exil'd  from  human  pity  here  they  lie. 
And  know  no  end  <x  mk'ry  till  they  die. 


POMPUT. 


Compassion  is  a  sentiment  which  extends  to  perstntq 
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in  all  conditions ;  the  good  Samaritan  had  compatsion 
on  the  traveller  who  feU  among  thieves ; 


His  fate  compassion  in  the  victor  bred; 
Stem  as  he  was,  he  yet  rever'd  the  dead. 


Pop*. 


Pity,  though  a  tender  sentiment,  is  so  closely  allied  to 
contempt,  that  an  ingenuous  mind  is  always  loath  to 
be  the  subject  of  it,  since  it  can  never  be  awakened 
but  by  some  circumstance  of  inferiority ;  it  hurts  the 
honest  pride  of  a  man  to  reflect  that  he  can  excite  no 
interest  out  by  provoking  a  comparison  to  his  own  dis- 
advantage: on  the  other  hand,  such  is  the  general 
infirmity  ci  our  nattires,  and  such  our  exposure  to  the 
casualties  of  human  life,  that  compassion  is  a  pure 
and  delightful  sentiment,  that  is  reciprocally  bestowed 
and  acknowledged  by  all  with  equal  satisfaction. 


PITY,  MERCy. 


The  feelings  we  indulge,  and  the  conduct  we  adopt, 
towards  others  who  sufPer  for  their  demerits  is  the  com- 
mon idea  which  renders  these  terms  synonymous ;  but 
pity  lays  hold  of  those  circumstances  which  do  not 
affect  tne  moral  character,  or  which  diminish  the  cul- 
pability  of  the  individual :  mercy  lays  hold  of  those 
external  circumstances  which  may  diminish  punish- 
ment. Pity  is  often  a  sentiment  unaccompanied  with 
action;  mercy  is  often  a  mode  of  action  unaccom- 
panied with  sentiment :  we  have  or  take  pity  upon  a 
person,  but  we  show  mercy  to  a  person.  Pity  is  be- 
stowed by  men  in  their  domestic  and  private  capacity ; 
mercy  is  shown  in  the  exercise  of  power :  a  master 
has  pity  upon  his  offending  servant  by  passing  over 
his  ounces,  and  affording  him  the  opportumty  of 
amendment,  or  an  individual  may  feel  a  sentiment 
towards  another  whom  he  thinks  in  a  degraded  situa- 
tion; 

I  pity  from  my  soul  unhappv  men, 
Compell'd  by  want  to  prostitute  their  pen. 

Roscommon. 

The  ma^trate  shows  m^cy  to  a  criminal  by  abridg- 
ing his  punishment;  '  Examples  of  justice  must  be 
made  for  terror  to  some ;  examples  of  mercy  for  comfort 
to  others ;  the  one  procures  fear,  and  the  other  love.^ 
Sacom.  Pity  lies  in  the  breast  of  an  individual,  and 
may  be  bestowed  at  his  discretion :  mercy  is  restricted 
by  the  rules  of  civil  society ;  it  must  not  interfere  with 
the  administration  of  justice.  Young  offenders  call 
for  great  pity,  as  then:  offences  are  often  the  firuit  of 
inexperience  and  bad  example,  rather  than  of  depravity : 
mercy  is  an  imperative  duty  in  those  who  have  the 
power  of  inflicting  punishment,  particularly  in  cases 
where  life  and  death  are  concerned. 

Pity  and  mercy  are  likewise  applied  to  the  brute 
creation  with  a  similar  dis1»iction :  pity  shows  itself  in 
relieving  real  misery,  and  in  lightening  burdens; 
inenrey  is  displayed  m  the  measure  of  pain  which  one 
tbfliets.    One  takes  pity  on  a  poor  ass  to  whom  one 


S'ves  fodder  to  relieve  hunger;  '  An  ant  dropt  into 
e  water ;  a  wood-pige<»i  todc  pity  on  her,  and  threw 
her  a  littie  bough.'  JL  Estrange.  One  shows  a  brute 
m«rcy  by  abstaining  to  lay  heavy  stripes  upon  its  back; 

Cowards  are  cruel,  but  the  brave 
Love  mercy,  and  delight  to  save.    Gay. 

These  terms  axe  moreover  applicable  to  the  Deity, 
in  regard  to  Ins  creatures,  particularly  man.  God 
takes  pity  on  us  as  entire  dependants  upon  him  :  he 
extend)!  Ins  mercy  towards  us  as  offenders  against  him: 
he  shows  his  pity  by  relieving  our  wants ;  he  shows 
his  mercy  by  forgiving  our  sins. 


PITIABLE,  PITEOUS,  PITIFUL. 

These  three  epithets  drawn  from  the  same  word 
have  shades  of  difference  in  sense  and  application ; 
pitiable  signifies  deserving  of  pity ;  piteous,  moving 
pity ;  pitiful,  full  of  that  which  awakens  pity :  a  con- 
dition is  pitiable  which  is  so  distressing  as  to  call  forth 
pity;  a  cry  is  piteous  which  indicates  such  distress 
as  can  excite  pity ;  a  conduct  is  pitiful  which  marks  a 
character  entitled  to  pity. 

The  first  of  these  terms  is  taken  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term  pity ;  the  last  two  in  its  unfavorable  sense : 
what  is  pitiable  in  a  person  is  independent  of  any 
thing  in  himself;  circumstances  have  rendered  him 
pitiable ;  *  Is  it  then  impossible  that  a  man  may  be 
found  who  without  criminal  Ul  intention,  or  pitiable 
absurdity,  shall  prefer  a  mixed  government  to  either 
of  the  extremes?'  Buske.  What  is  piteous  and 
pitiful  in  a  man  arises  from  the  helplessness  and  im- 
becility or  worthlessness  of  his  character;  the  former 
respects  that  which  is  weak ;  the  latter  that  which  is 
wortiiless  in  him :  when  a  poor  creature  makes  piteous 
moans,  it  indicates  his  incapacity  to  help  himself  as 
he  ought  to  do  out  of  his  troubles,  or  at  least  his  im- 
patience under  suffering ; 

I  have  in  view,  calling  to  mind  with  heed 

Part  of  our  sentence,  that  thy  seed  shall  bruise 

The  serpent's  head ;  piieoiu  amends,  unless 

Be  meant,  whom  I  conjecture,  our  grand  foe.  Mii.ton. 

When  a  man  of  rank  has  recotirse  to  pitiful  shifts  to 
gain  his  ends,  he  betrays  tiie  innate  meanness  of  his 
soul ;  '  Bacon  wrote  a  pitiful  letter  to  King  James  I. 
not  long  before  his  death.'  Howell. 


CLEMENCY,  LENITY,  MERCY. 

Clemency  is  in  Latin  dementia,  sonifying  mild- 
ness ;  lenity,  in  Latin  lenitas,  comes  nrom  lenis  soft, 
or  IfBvis  smooth,  and  the  Greek  %Mb;  mild ;  mercy,  in 
Latin  misericordia,  compounded  of  mwma  and  cordis, 
i.  e.  afiOiction  of  the  heart,  signifies  the  pain  produced 
by  observing  the  pain  of  others. 

Clemency  and  lenity  are  employed  only  towards 
offenders ;  mercy  towards  all  who  are  in  trouble,  whe- 
ther from  their  own  fault,  or  any  other  cause. 
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Clemency  lies  in  the  disposition ;  lenity  and  mercy 
in  the  act ;  the  fonuer  as  respects  superiors  in  general, 
the  latter  in  regard  to  those  who  are  invested  with  civil 
p6wer :  a  monarch  displays  his  clemency  bj  showing 
mercy ;  a  master  shows  lenity  by  not  infidcting  punish- 
m^it  where  it  is  deserved. 

Clemency  is  arbitrary  on  the  part  of  the  dispenser, 
flowing  from  his  will  independent  of  the  object  on  whom 
it  is  bestowed ; 

We  wretched  Trojans,  toss'd  on  er'ry  shore. 
From  sea  to  sea,  thy  clemency  implore ; 
Forbid  the  fires  our  shipping  to  deface. 
Receive  th'  unhappy  fugitives  to  grace.    Dbtdsn. 

Lenity  and  mercy  are  discretionary,  they  always  have 
regard  to  the  object  and  the  nature  of  toe  offence,  or 
misfortunes ;  lemty  therefore  often  serves  the  purposes 
of  discipline,  and  mercy  those  of  justice  by  forgive- 
ness, instead  of  punishment ;  but  clemency  defeats  its 
end  by  forbearing  to  punish  where  it  is  needful ; 
<  The  King  (Charles  II.)  with  lenity  of  which  the 
world  has  had  perhaps  no  other  example,  declined  to 
be  the  judge  or  avenger  of  his  own  or  his  father^s 
wrongs.'  Johnson. 

The  gods  (if  gods  to  goodness  are  inclin'd. 
If  acts  of  mercy  touch  their  heav'nly  mind). 
And  more  than  all  the  gods,  vour  gen'rous  heart, 
Consciouf  of  worth,  requite  its  own  desert.    Dbtdbn. 

A  mild  master  who  shows  demency  to  a  faithless 
servant  by  not  bringing  him  to  justice,  often  throws  a 
worddess  wretch  upon  tne  public  to  commit  more  atro- 
cious depredations.  A  well-timed  lenity  sometimes 
recalls  an  offender  to  himself,  and  brings  him  back 
to  good  order.  Upon  this  principle,  the  English  con- 
stitution has  wisely  left  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch 
the  discretionary  power  of  showing  mercy  in  all  cases 
that  do  not  demand  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law. 


SOFT,  MILD,  GENTLE,  MEEK. 

Softy  in  Saxon  soft,  Grerman  eanft,  comes  most 
probably  from  the  Saxon  «t6,  Grothic  aef,  Hebrew 
nstff  rest ;  mild,  in  Saxon  mUde,  German  milde,  &c. 
Latin  mMia,  Greek  /<«Xiyo;,  comes  from  /uiX/iro-H  to 
soothe  with  soft  words,  and  juu  honey;  gentle,  v. 
gentle ;  meek,  like  the  Latin  mitia,  may  in  all  proba- 
bility come  fiom  the  Greek  luUt)  to  make  less,  signify- 
ing to  make  one's  self  small,  to  be  humble. 

Soft  and  mild  are  employed  both  in  the  proper  and 
the  improper  application ;  meek  only  in  the  moral  ap> 
plication:  soft  is  opposed  to  the  hard;  mild  to  the 
riiarp  or  strong.  All  bodies  are  sud  to  be  soft  which 
jrield  easily  to  the  touch  or  pressure,  as  a  soft  bed, 
the  8oft  earth,  aoft  fruit ; 

Soft  stillness,  and  the  night. 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony.   Shakspxahb. 

Some  bodies  are  said  to  be  mild  which  act  weakly,  but 


pkasantly,  on  the  taste,    as  mitd  fruit,  or  a  mild 
cheese ;  or  on  the  feelings,  as  mild  weather ; 

Sylvia's  like  autumn  ripe,  yet  mild  as  May, 

More  bright  than  noon,  yet  fresh  as  early  day.   Pore. 

Some  things  are  said  to  be  gentle,  which  in  their 
nature  might  be  boisterous  as  the  winds ; 

As  when  the  woods  by  gentle  winds  are  sttrr'd. 

Dryden. 

In  the  improper  application,  aoft,  mild,  and  gentle, 
may  be  apphed  to  that  which  acts  weakly  upon  others, 
or  IS  easily  acted  upon  by  others ;  meek  is  said  of  that 
only  which  is  acted  upon  easily  by  others:  in  this 
sense  they  are  all  employed  as  epithets,  to  designate 
either  the  person,  or  that  which  is  personal. 

In  the  sense  of  acting  weakly,  out  pleasantly,  on 
others,  aoft,  mild,  and  gentle,  are  applied  to  the  same 
objects,  but  with  a  slight  distinction  m  the  sense  :  the 
voice  of  a  person  is  eitner  aoft  or  mild ;  it  is  naturally 
aoft,  it  is  purposely  made  miM ;  a  aoft  yqics  strikes 
agreeably  upon  the  ear ;  a  mUd  voice,  when  assumed 
by  those  who  have  authority,  dispels  all  fears  in  the 
minds  of  inferiors.  A  person  moves  either  aoftly  or 
gently,  but  in  the  first  case  he  moves  with  but  Uttle 
noise,  in  the  second  he  moves  with  a  slow  pace.  It  it 
necessary  to  go  aoftly  in  the  chamber  of  the  sick,  that 
they  may  not  be  disturbed ;  it  is  necessary  for  a  sick 
person  to  move  gently,  when  he  first  attempts  to  go 
abroad  after  his  confinement,  or  at  least  his  impatience 
under  suffering ; 

Pray  you  tread  *ofUg,  that  the  blind  mole  may  not 
Hear  a  fi>ot  fall.    SHAxsPBAaa. 

Close  at  mine  ear  one  call'd  me  forth  to  walk. 
With  gentle  voice.    Milton. 

To  tread  aoftly  is  an  art  which  is  acquired  from  the 
dandng-master ;  to  go  gently  is  a  voluntary  act :  we 
may  go  a  gentle  or  a  quick  pace  at  pleasure.  W<HnI< 
are  either  aoft,  mild,  at  gentle:  a  aoft  wordrfidls 
lightly  upon  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  it 
does  not  excite  any  angry  sentiment;  the  proverb 
says,  "  A  aoft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath."  A  xe^ptwX 
is  mild  when  it  &Ils  easily  from  the  lips  of  one  who 
has  power  to  oppress  and  wound  the  feelings ;  a  cen- 
sure, an  admomtion,  or  a  hint,  is  gentle,  which  bean 
indirectly  on  the  offender,  and  does  not  expose  the 
whole  or  his  infirmity  to  view :  a  kind  father  always 
tries  the  efficacy  of  miid  reproofs ;  a  prudent  fitend 
will  always  try  to  correct  our  errors  by  gentle  remoB" 
strances. 

In  like  manner  we  say  that  punishments  are  miid 
which  inflict  but  a  small  portion  of  pain ;  they  are  op- 
posed to  those  which  are  severe :  those  means  of  cor- 
rection are  gentle,  which  are  opposed  to  those  that  aw 
violent  It  requires  discretion  to  know  how  to  infficC 
punishment  witn  the  due  proportion  of  mUdneaa  and 
severity ;  it  wiU  be  firuitiess  to  adopt  gentle  means  of 
correction,  when  there  is  not  a  power  of  resorting  to 
those  which  are  violent  in  case  or  necessity.  Persons, 
or  their  manners,  are  termed  aoft,  mild,  and  gentle,  but 
still  with  similar  distinctions :  a  aoft  address,  a  aoft  air» 
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and  the  like,  are  becoming  or  not,  according  to  the  sex : 
in  that  which  is  denominated  the  softer  sex,  these  quali* 
ties^  of  aofineas  are  characteristic  excellencies;  but 
even  in  this  aex  they  may  degenerate,  by  their  excess, 
into  insipidity :  and  in  the  male  sex  they  are  compati- 
ble only  in  a  small  d^^ree  with  manly  firmness  of  car- 
riage. MUd  manners  are  pecuharly  becoming  in  supe- 
riors, whereby  they  win  the  love  and  esteem  of  those 
who  are  in  inferior  stations ; 

Nothing  reserr'd  or  sullen  was  to  see. 

But  sweet  regards,  and  pleasing  sanctity  ; 

JtftM  was  his  accent,  and  his  action  free.    Dsydbn. 

Gentle  manners  are  becoming  in  all  persons  who  take 
a  part  in  social  life :  gentlmeas  is,  m  fact,  that  due 
medium  of  aofineta  which  iq  alike  suitable  to  both  sexes, 
and  which  it  is  the  object  of  pdite  education  to  pro- 
duce ;  '  He  had  such  a  gentle  method  of  reproving 
their  faults,  that  they  were  not  so  much  afraid  as 
ashamed  to  repeat  them.^  Atteebitky. 

In  the  sense  of  being  acted  on  easily,  the  diroosition 
is  said  to  be  not  only  soft,  mild,  toad  gentle,  but  also 
meek:  aoftnese  of  disposition  and  character  is  an  in- 
firmity both  in  the  male  and  female,  but  particularly 
in  the  former ;  it  is  altogether  incompatible  with  that 
steadiness  and  uniformity  of  conduct  which  is  requisite 
for  every  man  who  has  an  independent  part  to  act  in 
life; 

However  tofi  within  themselves  they  are. 

To  you,  they  will  be  valiant  by  despair.    Dkydbk. 

A  man  of  a  soft  disposition  often  yields  to  the  entrea- 
ties of  others,  and  does  that  which  his  judgement  con- 
demns ;  mildneea  of  dienosition  tmfits  a  man  altoge- 
ther for  command,  ana  is  to  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  that  mildness  of  conduct  which  is  founded  on 
principle ; 

If  that  mild  and  gentle  god  thou  be. 

Who  dost  mankind  below  with  pity  see.    Dbydbn. 

Gentleness,  as  a  part  of  the  character,  is  not  so  much 
to  be  recommended  as  gentleness  from  habit ;  human 
life  contains  so  much  in  itself  that  is  rough,  that  the 
gentle  disposition  is  unable  to  make  that  resistance 
which  is  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  self-defence ; 

Still  she  retains 
Her  maiden  gentleneii,  and  oit  at  eve 
Visits  the  herds.    Miltom. 

Meekness  is  a  Christian  virtue  forcibly  recommended 
to  our  practice  by  the  example  and  precepts  of  our 
blessed  Saviour ;  it  consists  not  only  in  an  unredsting, 
but  a  forgiving  temper,  a  temper  that  is  unruffled  by 
usuries  and  provocations :  it  is,  however,  an  infirmity, 
if  it  springs  from  a  want  of  spirit,  or  an  unconaoious- 
nees  of  what  is  due  to  ounelves :  meekness,  therefore, 
as  a  natural  temper,  sinks  into  meanness  and  servility ; 
but  when,  as  an  acquired  temper,  built  upon  principle, 
ini  mmdded  into  a  habit  of  the  mind,  it  is  the  grand 
distinctive  characteristic  of  the  religion  we  profess. 

Gentle  and  meek  are  likewise  applied  to  animals ; 
the  former  to  dengnate  that  easy  ^w  of  spnta  which 


fits  them  for  being  guided  in  their  movements,  and  the 
latter  to  mark  that  passive  temper,  that  submits  to 
every  kind  of  treatment,  however  harsh,  without  an 
indication  even  of  displeasure.  A  horse  is  gentle,  as 
opposed  tO'  one  that  is  spirited ;  the  former  is  devoid 
of  that  impetus  in  himself  to  move,  which  renders  the 
other  ui^vemable :  the  lamb  is  a  pattern  of  meek- 
ness, and  yields  to  the  knife  of  the  butcher  without  a 
struggle  or  a  groan ; 

How  meek,  how  patient,  the  mild  creature  lies. 
What  softness  in  its  melancholy  face. 
What  dumb-complaining  innocence  appears ! 

Thomson. 


GENTLE,  TAME. 


Gentleness  lies  rather  in  the  natural  disposition; 
tameness  is  the  effect  either  of  art  or  circumstances. 
Any  unbroken  horse  may  be  gentle,  but  not  tame  : 
a  horse  that  is  broken  in  will  be  tame,  but  not  always 
gentle. 

Gentle  (v.  Genteet),  signifies  literally  well-bom, 
and  is  opposed  either  to  the  fierce  or  the  rude ;  *  Gen- 
tleness and  gentility  are  the  same  thing,  and,  if  they 
are  not  the  same  words,  they  come  from  one  and  the 
same  original,  from  whence  likewise  is  deduced  the 
word  gentleman.^  Pegge.  Tame,  in  German  xdhm, 
from  xawm  a  bridle,  signifies  literally  curbed  or  kept 
under,  and  is  opposed  either  to  the  wild  or  the 
spirited. 

Animals  are  in  general  said  to  be  gentle  who  show  a 
disposition  to  associate  with  man,  and  conform  to  his 
will ;  they  are  said  to  be  'tame,  if  either  by  compul- 
sion or  habit  they  are  brought  to  mix  with  human 
society.  Of  the  first  description  there  are  individuals 
in  almost  every  species  which  are  more  or  less  entitled 
to  the  name  of  gentle :  of  the  latter  description  are 
many  species,  as  the  dog,  the  sheep,  the  hen,  and  the 
like; 

This  said,  the  hoary  king  no  longer  staid. 
But  on  his  car  the  slaughter'd  victims  laid ; 
Then  seiz'd  the  reins.  Lis  gentle  steeds  to  guide. 
And  drove  to  Troy,  Antenor  at  his  side.    Pofe. 

For  Orpheus'  lute  could  soften  steel  and  stone. 

Make  tygers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans.   Shaksfeake. 

In  the  moral  application  gentle  is  always  employed 
in  the  good,  and  tame  in  the  bad,  sense :  a  gentle 
spirit  needs  no  control ;  it  amalgamates  freely  with  the 
ynH  of  another :  a  tame  spirit  is  without  any  will  of 
its  own ;  it  is  alive  to  nothing  but  submission ;  it  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  our  natural  liberty  to  have 
gentleness,  but  tameness  is  the  accompaniment  of 
slavery.  The  same  distinction  marks  the  use  of  these 
words  when  applied  to  the  outward  conduct  or  the 
language :  gerMe  bespeaks  something  positively  good ; 
tame  bespeaks  the  want  of  an  essential  good ;  the 
former  is  allied  to  the  kind,  the  latter  to  the  abject  and 
mean  qualities  which  naturally  flow  from  the  com- 
pression or<lestruction  of  energy  and  will  in  the  i^ent. 
A  genUe  expression  is  devoid  of  all  acrimony,  and 
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serves  to  turn  avay  wiath :  a  tame  expression  is  de- 
void oi  all  force  or  enei^,  and  ill-calculated  to  inspire 
the  mind  with  any  feeling  whatever.  In  giving  coun- 
sel to  an  irritable  and  conceited  temper,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  gentle:  tame  expressions  are  nowhere  such 
striking  deformities  as  in  a  poem  or  an  oration ;  '  Gen- 
tleness stands  opposed,  not  to  the  most  determined 
regard  to  virtue  and  truth,  but  to  harshness  and  se- 
'  verity,  to  pride  and  arri^ance.^  Blaik.  <  Though  all 
wanton  provocations,  and  contemptuous  insolence,  are 
to  be  diligently  avoided,  there  is  no  less  danger  in 
timid  compliance  and  tame  resignation.'  Johnsok. 


DOCILE,  TRACTABLE,  DUCTILE. 

Docile,  in  Latin  docilis,  from  doceo  to  teach,  is  the 
Latin  term  for  ready  to  be  taught ;  tractable,  from 
the  Latin  traho  to  draw,  signifies  ready  to  be  drawn ; 
and  ductile,  from  duco  to  lead,  ready  to  be  led. 

The  idea  of  submitting  to  the  directions  of  another 
is  comprehended  in  the  signification  of  all  these  terms: 
docility  marks  the  disposition  to  conform  our  actions 
in  all  particulars  to  the  will  of  another,  and  lies  alto- 
gether in  the  will ;  tractability  and  ductility  are  modes 
of  docility,  the  former  in  rej^rd  to  the  conduct,  the 
latter  in  regard  to  the  principles  and  sentiments :  doci- 
lity is  in  general  applied  to  the  ordinary  actions  of  the 
life,  where  simply  the  will  is  concerned ;  '  The  Per- 
sians are  not  whoUy  void  of  martial  spirit ;  and  if  they 
are  not  naturally  brave,  they  are  at  least  extremely 
docile,  and  might  with  proper  discipline  be  made  ex- 
ceUent  soldiers.''  Sir  Wm.  Jones.  Tractability  is 
applicable  to  points  of  conduct  in  which  the  judgement 
is  concerned ;  ductility  to  matters  in  which  the  cha- 
racter is  formed :  a  cmld  ought  to  be  docile  with  its 
parents  at  all  times.  A  person  ought  to  be  tractable 
when  acting  under  the  direction  of  Es  superior ;  '  The 
people,  without  being  servile,  must  be  tractable.'' 
BuEKE.  A  young  person  ought  to  be  ductile  to  im- 
bibe good  prmciples :  the  want  of  docility  may  spring 
from  a  defect  in  the  disposition ;  the  want  of  tractable- 
ness  may  spring  either  from  a  defect  in  the  temper,  or 
firom  self  conceit ;  the  want  of  ductility  Ues  altogether 
in  a  natural  stubbornness  of  character :  docility,  being 
altogether  independent  of  the  judgement,  is  applicable 
to  the  brutes  as  well  as  to  men ; 

Their  reindeer  form  their  riches ;  these  their  tents, 
Thrir  robes,  their  beds,  and  all  their  homely  wealth. 
Supply  their  wholesome  fare,  and  cheeriul  cups ; 
Obsequious  at  their  call,  the  docik  tribe 
Yield  to  the  sledge  their  necks.    Thohson. 

Tractableneaa  and  ductility  is  applicable  mostly  to 
thinking  and  rational  objects  only,  though  sometimes 
extendra  to  inanimate  or  moral  objects  :  the  ox  is  a 
docile  animal;  the  humble  are  tractable;  youth  is 
ductile;  *  The  will  was  then  (before  the  fall)  ductile 
and  pliant  to  all  the  motions  of  right  reason.'  South. 


FLEXIBLE,  PLIABLE,  PLIANT,  SUPPLE. 

Flexible,  in  Latin  Jleanbilis,  fivm  Jlecto  to  bend, 
signifies  able  to  be  bent ;  pliable  signifies  able  to  be 
plied  or  folded:  pliant,  plying,  bending,  or  folding; 
supple,  in  French  souple,  from  the  intensive  syllable 
«u6  and  ply,  signifies  very  pliable. 

*  Flexible  \a  used  in  a  natural  or  moral  sense ; 
pliable  in  the  familiar  and  natural  sense  only ;  pliant 
in  the  higher  and  moral  apphcadon  only :  what  can  be 
bent  in  any  degree  as  a  stick  is  ^flexible ;  what  can  be 
bent  as  wax,  or  folded  like  cloth,  is  pliable.  Supple, 
whether  in  a  proper  or  a  figurative  sense,  is  an  excess 
of  pliability ;  what  can  be  bent  backward  and  for- 
ward, like  ozier  twig,  is  supple. 

In  the  moral  ap|^cation,^.vi&/e  is  indefinite  both 
in  degree  and  application ;  it  may  be  greater  or  less  in 
point  of  degree:  whereas  pliant  supposes  a  great  degree 
of  pliability;  and  suppleness,  a  great  degree  ot  pliancy 
or  pliability:  it  applies  likewise  to  the  outward  ac- 
tions, to  the  temper,  the  resolution,  or  the  principles ; 
but  pliancy  is  applied  to  the  principles,  or  tne  conduct 
dependant  upon  those  principles;  suppleness  to  the 
outward  actions  and  behaviour  only.  A  temper  is 
flexible  which  yields  to  the  entreaties  of  others ;  the 
person  or  character  is  pliant  when  it  is  formed  or 
moulded  easily  at  the  will  of  another ;  a  person  is 
supple  who  makes  his  actions  and  lus  manners  bend 
according  to  the  varying  humors  of  another :  the  first 
belongs  to  one  in  a  superior  station  who  yields  to  the 
wishes  of  the  applicant ;  the  latter  two  belong  to  equals 
or  inferiors  who  yield  to  the  influence  of  others. 

Flexibility  may  be  either  good  or  bad,  according  to 
circumstances;  when  it  shortens  the  duration  of  re- 
sentments it  produces  a  happy  effect ;  hutfleadbility  is 
not  a  respectable  trait  in  a  master  or  a  judge,  who  ought 
to  be  guided  by  higher  motives  than  what  the  momen- 
tary impulse  of  feeling  suggests:  pliancy  is  very 
commendable  in  youth,  when  it  leads  them  to  yield  to 
the  councils  of  the  aged  and  experienced ;  but  it  may 
sometimes  make  young  men  the  more  easy  victims  to 
the  seductions  of  the  artful  and  vicious :  suppleness  is 
in  no  case  good,  for  it  '\s flexibility  either  in  indifferent 
matters,  or  such  as  are  expressly  bad.  A  good- 
natured  man  is  flexible ;  a  weak  and  thoughtless  man 
is  pliant ;  a  parasite  is  supple. 

Flexibility  is  frequently  a  weakness,  but  never  a 
vice ;  it  always  consults  the  taste  of  others,  sometimes 
to  its  own  inconvenience,  and  of^n  in  opposition  to  its 
judgement ;  *  Forty-four  is  an  age  at  wnich  the  mind 
begms  less  easily  to  admit  new  confidence,  and  the 
will  to  grow  less  fl^mble.''  Johnson.  Pliancy  is  ofren 
both  a  weakness  and  a  vice ;  it  always  yields  for  its 
own  pleasure,  though  not  always  in  opposition  to  its 
sense  of  right  and  wrong ;  '  As  for  the  bending  ai^ 
forming  the  mind,  we  should  doubtless  do  our  utmost 
to  render  it  pUable,  and  by  no  means  stiff  and  refrac- 
tory.' Bacon.  '  The  future  is  pliant  and  ductile.* 
Johnson.    Sttppleness  is  always  a  vice,  but  never  a 


*  Vide  Roubauds  "  Flexible,  soupile,  dodle. ' 
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weakneu ;  it  seeks  its  gntification  to  the  injory  of 
anodier  by  flattering  his  passions ;  '  Charles  I.  wanted 
tttpplenaia  and  dexterity  to  give  way  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  a  popular  assembly.^  HnHE.  FleaiibiHiy  is 
opposed  to  firmness ;  pUancy  to  steadiness ;  sufple- 
neu  to  rigidity. 


TO  ALLAY,  SOOTH,  APPEASE, 
ASSUAGE,  MITIGATE. 

To  allay  is  compounded  of  al  or  ad,  and  lay  to  lay 
to  or  by,  sonifying  to  lay  a  thing  to  rest,  to  abate  it ; 
aooth  probably  comes  from  sweet,  which  is  in  Swedish 
tot.  Low  German,  &c.  <o^,  and  is  doubtless  connected 
widi  the  Hebrew  nto  to  allure,  inyite,  compose ;  ap- 
pease, in  French  appaiser,  is  compounded  m  apor  ad 
and  paix  peace,  signifying  to  quiet ;  asstiage  is  com- 
pounded m  as  oi  ad  and  suage,  firom  the  Latin  suasi 
perfect  of  suadeo  to  persuade,  signifying  to  treat  with 
gentleness,  or  to  render  easy ;  mUigate,  from  the 
Latin  mitis  gentle,  signifies  to  make  gentie  or  easy  to 
.be  borne. 

All  these  terms  indicate  a  lessening  of  something 
punfuL  In  a  physical  sense  a  pain  is  allayed  by  an 
^nmediate  application ;  it  is  soothed  by  affording  ease 
and  comfort  m  other  respects,  and  diverting  the  mind 
firom  the  pain.  Extreme  heat  or  thirst  is  allayed; 
'  Without  expectii^  the  return  of  himger,  they  eat 
for  an  appetite,  and  prepare  dishes  not  to  allay,  but 
to  excite  it.'  Absison.     Extreme  hunger  is  appeased ; 

The  rest 
They  cut  in  legs  and  fillets,  for  the  feast. 
Which  drawn  and  served,  their  hunj^  they  appease. 

DavDSN. 

A  punishment  or  sentence  is  mitigated ; 

I  undertook 
Before  thee,  and,  not  rependng,  this  obtain 
Of  right,  that  I  may  mitigate  their  doom.    Miltok. 

In  a  moral  sense  one  allays  what  is  fervid  and  ve- 
hement; 

If  by  your  art  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  tms  war,  tUlay  them. 

SBAaSPBAKB. 

One  soothes  what  is  distressed ;  *  Nature  has  given  all 
die  littie  arts  of  soothing  and  blandishing  to  the 
female.'  Addisom.  One  a,ppeases  what  is  tumultuous 
and  boisterous ;  '  Charon  is  no  sooner  appeased,  and 
the  triple-headed  dog  laid  asleep,  but  iEneas  makes 
his  entrance  into  the  dominions  of  Pluto.'  Addison. 
One  assuages  grief  or  afflictions ;  '  If  I  can  any  way 
assuage  private  inflammations,  or  allay  public  fer- 
ments, I  shall  apply  myself  to  it  with  the  utmost  en- 
deavours.' Addison.  One  mi/i^a^e«  pains,  or  what  is 
rigorous  and  severe ;  '  All  it  cwi  do  u,  to  devise  how 
that  which  must  be  endured  may  be  mitigated.'' 
HooKEB.  Nothing  is  so  calculated  to  eUlay  the  fervor 
of  a  distempered  imagination,  as  prayer  and  religious 

•  Vide  Abb^  Girard: 


meditation :  religion  has  every  thing  in  it  which  ctn 
sooth  a  wounded  conscience  by  presenting  it  with  the 
hope  of  pardon,  that  can  appease  the  tasgry  passions 
by  raving  us  a  sense  of  our  own  sinfulness  and  need 
of  God's^  pardon,  and  that  can  assuage  the  bitterest 
griefs  by  affording  us  the  brightest  prospects  of  future 
bliss.  _^ 

TO  ALLEVIATE,  RELIEVE. 

Alleviate,  in  Latin  alleviatus,  participle  of  allevio, 
is  compounded  of  the  intensive  syllaUe  al  or  ad,  and 
leoo  to  lighten,  sonifying  to  lighten  by  makins  less ; 
relieve,  firom  the  Latin  relevo,  is  re  and  levo  to  uft  up, 
signifying  to  take  away  or  remove. 

A  pain  is  alleviated  by  making  it  less  burdensome ; 
a  necessity  is  relieved  by  supplying;  what  is  wanted. 
Alleviate  respects  our  internal  feelings  only ;  relieve 
our  external  circumstances.  That  alleviates  which 
affords  ease  and  comfort ;  that  relieves  which  removes 
the  pun.  It  is  no  alleviation  of  sorrow  to  a  feeling 
mind,  to  reflect  that  others  undergo  the  same  suffering; 
'  Half  the  misery  of  human  life  might  be  extinguishMl, 
would  men  alleviate  the  general  curse  they  lie  under, 
by  mutual  offices  of  compassion,  benevolence,  and 
humanity.'  Addison.  A  change  of  position  is  a  con- 
siderable reUef  to  an  invalid,  weaned  with  confine- 
ment ; 

Now  sinking  underneath  a  load  of  grief. 

From  death  alone  she  seeks  her  last  relief.    DaYOlH. 

Condolence  and  sympathy  tend  greatly  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  our  fellow  creatures ;  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  Christian's  duty  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
bis  indigent  neighbour. 


APPEASE,  CALM,  PACIFY,  QUIET,  STILL. 

Appease,  v.  To  aUay;  calm,  in  French  calmer, 
from  almus  fair,  signifies  to  make  fair ;  pacify,  in 
Latin  patAfico,  onnpoimded  of  paai  and  fado,  \ ' 
nifies  to  vakc  peace  or  peaceable ;  quiet,  in  Frei 
quiet,  Latin  quietus,  firom  quies  rest,  signifies  to  put 
to  rest ;  still,  signifies  to  make  stUl. 

To  appease  is  to  put  an  end  to  a  violent  motion ; 
to  cakn  is  to  produce  a  great  tranquillity.  *  The 
wind  is  appeased ;  the  sea  is  caimecL  With  r^^ard 
to  persons  it  is  necessary  to  appease  those  who  are  in 
transports  of  passion,  and  to  calm  those  who  are  in 
trouble,  anxiety,  or  apprehenmon. 

Appease  respects  matters  of  force  or  violence ; 

A  lofty  city  by  my  hand  is  rais'd, 

Pygmalion  pufiieh'd,  and  my  lord  t^ppeaiei.'  DavDiK. 

Calm  respects  matters  of  inqmetiide  and  distress ; 

All-powerful  harmony,  that  can  assuage 
And  «<i{m  the  soirrows  of  the  frenzied  wretch. 

Mauh. 

"  ^pdser,  csdmer." . 
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"Oae  la  appeaaed  by  a  nibmiasiTe  beIi«viour>  And 
«akned  by  the  lemo^  ot  danger. 

Padfy  conespondB  to  apptasti  and  quiet  to  ooIm. 
In  Miue  they  are  the  same,  but  in  application  they 
diffiV'  Appeat*  and  ooAn  are  used  only  in  reference 
to  dbjeeta  of  importance;  P<u!^  a<><1  9Mm<  may  be 
applied  to  those  of  a  more  familiar  nature.  The  un. 
easy  humors  of  a  child  are  pacified,  or  its  groundless 
fears  are  quiets, 

SHU  is  a  loftier  expression  than  any  of  the  former 
terms ;  serving  mostly  for  the  grave  or  poetic  style. 
It  is  an  onomstopeifa  for  restraining  or  putting  to 
nlence  that  which  is  noisy  and  boisterous ; 

My  breath  con  ttiU  the  winds, 

Uncloud  the  sun,  charm  down  the  swelling  sea. 

And  stop  the  floods  of  heaven.    Biacmont. 


f EACE,  QUIET,  CALM,  TRANQUILLITY. 

Peace,  in  Latin  pax,  may  either  come  from  pacHo 
an  agreement  or  compact  wmch  produces  peace,  or  it 
may  be  connected  with  pattta,  and  the  Greek  «a^  to 
cease,  because  a  cessation  of  all  violent  action  and 
commotion  enters  into  the  idea  of  peace;  quiet,  in 
Latin  quiettu,  probably  from  xttfteu  to  lie  down,  sig- 
nifies a  ^ring  posture  which  best  promotes  quiet; 
cahn  signifies  the  state  of  being  caim ;  tranquUtUy, 
in  Latm  tranqmliitat,  from  tranquUhu,  that  is, 
ira$u,  the  intensive  syllaUe,  and  qtiUhu  or  quietus, 
signifies  altogether  or  exceedingly  quiet. 

Peace  is  a  term  of  more  general  application,  and 
more  comprehensive  meaning  than  the  others ;  it  re- 
spects eitner  communities  or  individuals;  but  quiet 
respects  only  individuals  or  small  communities.  Na- 
tions are  said  to  have  peace,  but  not  quiet ;  persons 
or  families  may  have  both  peace  and  quiet.  Peace 
impliea  an  exemption  frcmi  public  or  private  broils ; 
qutet  impliea  a  freedom  from  noise  or  interruption. 
Every  wul-disposed  fkmily  strives  to  be  at  peace  with 
its  n^ghbours,  and  every  affectionate  family  will  natu- 
rally act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  peace  among 
all  Its  members ;  '  A  false  person  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  public  enmny,  and  a  disturber  of  the  pe€M>€ 
o£  muikind.'  South.  The  qtHet  of  a  neighbourhood 
is  on«  of  its  first  recommendations  as  a  pkce  of  resi- 
dence ;  *  A  paltry  tale-bearer  will  discompose  the 
qiH^  of  a  whole  fiumily.'  Soitth. 

/Vhmw  and  quiet,  in  r^ard  to  individuals,  have 
likewise  a  reference  to  the  mtemal  state  of  the  mind ; 
but  the  f<Hrmer  expresses  the.permanent  condition  o£ 
the  mind,  the  latter  its  transitory  ocmdition.  Serious 
matters  only  can  disturb  our  peace;  trivial  matters 
may  disturb  our  quiet .-  a  good  man  enjoys  the  peace 
of  a  good  conscience ;  '  Religion  directs  us  rather  to 
secure  inward  peace  than  outward  ease,  to  be  more 
careful  to  avoid  everlasting  torments  than  light  afflic- 
tion.' TiixoTsov.  The  best  of  taea  may  have  un- 
avoidable oares  and  anxieties  which  disturb  his  quiet ; 

Indulgent  quiet,  pow'r  serene. 
If  other  of  peace,  and  joy  and  love.    Hdobss. 


There  can  be  no  peace  where  a  manHi  passions  nt 
pexpetoally  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  each  odier; 
there  can  be  no  ^uiet  where  a  man  is  embarrassed  in 
his  pecuniary  affiurs. 

Calm  is  a  species  of  quiet,  which  respects  objects  in 
the  natural  or  the  moral  world ;  it  indicates  the  absmes 
of  violent  motion,  as  well  as  violent  noise ;  it  is  that 
state  which  more  immediately  succeeds  a  state  of  agita- 
tion. As  storms  at  sea  are  frequently  preceded  as 
well  as  succeeded,  by  a  dead  calm,  so  pohtical  storms 
have  likewise  their  cahna  which  are  their  attendants,  if 
not  their  precursors ;  <  Cheerfulness  banishes  all  anxious 
care  ana  discontent,  soothes  and  composes  the  pas- 
sions, and  keeps  the  soul  in  a  perpetual  calm.''  Addi- 
son. Peace,  quiet,  and  cahn,  have  all  respect  to  th^ 
state  contrary  to  their  own ;  tiiey  are  properly  cessa- 
tions either  m>m  strife,  from  disturbance,  or  from  agi- 
tation and  tumult.  Tran^iuillity,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  taken  more  absolutely  :  it  expresses  the  situation  a9 
it  exists  in  the  present  moment,  independentiy  of 
what  goes  before  or  after ;  it  is  sometimes  applicable 
to  society,  sometimes  to  natural  objects,  and  some. 
times  to  the  mind.  The  tranquilHty  of  the  state 
cannot  be  preserved  unless  the  authority  of  the  ma- 
gistrates be  upheld;  the  tranquillity  of  the  air  and 
of  sO.  the  surroundhig  objects  is  one  thing  which  gives 
the  country  its  pecmiar  charms;  the  tranquittity  of 
the  mind  in  the  season  of  devotion  contributes  essen- 
tially to  produce  a  suitable  degree  of  religious  fervor  4 
*  Ry  a  patient  acquiescence  imder  painml  events  for 
~tl^e  present,  we  shall  be  sure  to  contract  a  tranquillity 
of  temper.'  Cuhbbeland. 

As  epithets,  these  terms  bear  Ae  same  relation  to 
each  other :  people  are  peaceable  as  they  are  disposed 
to  promote  peace  in  society  at  large,  or  in  their  pri- 
vate relations ;  they  are  quiet,  inasmuch  as  they  ab- 
stain from  every  loud  expression,  or  are  exempt  from 
any  commotion  in  themselves:  they  are  co^  inas- 
much as  they  are  exempt  from  the  commoticm  which 
at  any  given  moment  rages  around  them ;  they  are 
tranqml,  inasmuch  as  they  enjoy  an  entire  exemption 
from  every  thing  which  can  mscompose.  A  town  is 
peaceable  as  respects  the  disposition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  it  u  qviet,  as  respects  its  external  circumstances, 
or  freedom  from  bustie  and  noise :  an  evening  is  caka 
when  the  air  is  lulled  into  a  particular  stillness,  whidi 
is  not  intcnupted  by  any  loud  sounds:  a  scene  la 
tretnquU  which  cemiMnes  every  thing  calculated  to 
soothe  the  spirits  to  rest. 


PEACEABLE,  PEACEFUL,  PACIFIC. 

Peaceable  is  used  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word 
peace,  as  it  expresses  an  exemption  from  strife  or  con- 
test (o.  Peace) ;  but  peaceful  u  used  in  its  improper 
sense,  aa  it  expresses  an  exemption  f^om  aviation  m 
commotion.  Persons  or  things  are  peaeeabte ;  things^ 
particularly  in  the  higher  style,  are  peaceful :  a  fiunily 
u  designated  as  peaceable,  m  r^ara  to  its  inhabitant ; 
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( I  know  tJut  my  p»aeeabl«  duporitimi  tUntdj  gives 
me  a  very  ill  figure  here'  (at  Katisbon).  Labt  W. 
Montague.  A  house  is  desijniated  as  a  peaceful 
abode,  as  h  is  remote  fix>m  the  oustle  and  huny  of  a 
multitude; 

Still  as  the  peaeefij  walks  of  andent  idght. 
Silent  as  are  the  lamps  that  bum  in  tombs. 

SHAKSPsaAaz. 

Pacific  signifies  either  making  peaces  or  disposed  to 
make  peace,  and  is  appHed  mosdy  to  what  we  do  to 
others.  We  are  peaceable  when  we  do  not  engage  in 
quarrels  of  our  own ;  we  are  pacific  if  we  wish  to  keep 
peace,  or  make  peace,  between  others.  Hence  the 
term  peaceable  is  mosdy  employed  tot  individual  or 
private  concerns,  and  pacific  most  properly  for  national 
concerns :  subjects  ought  to  be  peaeemle,  and  mo- 
narchs  pacific ;  *  The  most  peaceable  way  for  vou,  if 
yon  do  take  a  thie^  is  to  let  him  shew  nimsetf,  and 
steal  out  of  your  company.'  Shaxspbaeb.  '  The 
tra^cal  and  untimely  death  of  the  French  monarch 

Cat  an  end  to  all  pac^  measures  vith  regard  to  Scot- 
nd.'  ROBERTSOK. 


CALM,  COMPOSED,  COLLECTED. 

Calm,  V.  To  appetue;  composed,  from  the  verb 
compose,  madu  the  state  of  being  composed ;  and  coi' 
lected,  &om  collect,  the  state  of  being  collected. 

These  terms  agree  in  exraessing  a  state ;  but  calm 
respects  the  state  of  the  feelings,  composed  the  state 
of  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  coUected  the  state 
of  the  thou^ts  more  particularly. 

Calmness  is  peculiarly  requisite  in  seasons  of  dis- 
tress, and  amidst  scenes  of  horror :  composiere,  in  mo- 
ments of  trial,  disorder,  and  tumult :  coUectedness,  in 
moments  of  danger.  Calmness  is  the  compaiuon  of 
fortitude ;  no  one  whose  spirits  are  easily  disturbed 
can  have  strength  to  bear  misfortune :  composure  is 
•n  attendant  upon  clearness  of  understanding ;  no  one 
can  express  hunself  with  perspicuity  whose  thoughts 
are  anjr  way  deranged :  coUectedness  is  requisite  ror  a 
determined  promptittide  of  action ;  no  one  can  be  ex- 
pected to  act  promptly  who  cannot  think  fixedly. 

It  would  ai^ue  a  want  of  all  feeling  to  be  calm  on 
some  occasions,  when  the  best  afiections  of  our  nature 
are  put  to  a  severe  trial ; 

Tis  godlike  magnanimity  to  keep. 

When  most  provok'd,  our  reason  calm  and  dear. 

Thomson. 

Composedness  of  mind  associated  with  the  detection 


mind  hM  cbntnlmted  in  no  small  degree  to  flw  pre» 
servatioD  of  soigae  persons'  livo,  in  momMts  of  tUe 
most  imminent  peril ; 

hteoUteUd 
No  moi«  amaxement.    SHAKsrxAU. 


CALM,  PLACID,  SERENE. 

Cabn,  V.  To  appease;  placid,  in  Latin  jdacidus, 
from  placeo  to  please,  signifies  the  state  of  being 
pleased,  or  free  from  uneasiness;  serene,  in  Latin 
serenus,  comes  most  probably  from  the  Greek  hpim 
peace,  signifying  a  state  of  pciace. 

Ccdm  and  serene  are  apphed  to  the  elements ;  placid 
only  to  the  mind.  Calmness  respects  only  the  state 
of  the  winds,  serenity  that  of  the  ur  and  heavens : 
the  weather  is  cahn  when  it  is  free  from  aj^tation :  it 
is  serene  when  free  from  noise  and  vapour.  Calm  re- 
spects the  total  absence  of  all  perturbation;  placid 
the  ease  and  contentment  of  the  mind ;  serene  dear- 
ness  and  composure  of  the  mind. 

As  in  the  natural  world  a  particular  aj^tation  of  the 
wind  is  succeeded  bv  a  calm,  so  in  the  mind  of  man, 
when  an  unusual  efiervescence  has  been  produced,  it 
commonly  subades  into  a  cakn  ; 

Preadi  patience  to  the  sea,  when  jarrioc  winds 
Throw  up  the  swelling  biUows  to  the  sky  I 
And  if  your  reasons  nutigate  her  Airy, 
My  soul  will  be  as  calm.    Smitb. 

Placidity  and  serenity  have  more  that  is  even  and. 
reguUr  m  them;  they  are  positively  what  they  are. 
Calm  is  a  temporary  state  of  the  feelings ;.  placid  and 
sererie  are  habits  m  the  mind.  We  speak  of  a  calm 
state ;  but  a  placid  and  serene  temper.  Placidity  is 
more  of  a  natural  gift ;  serenity  is  acquired :  people 
with  not  very  ardent  desires  or  warmth  of  feeling  inll 
evince  irfactdi^  ;  they  are  pleased  with  all  that  passes 
inwardly  or  outwardly ;  '  Placid  and  soothing  is  die 
remembrance  of  a  life  passed  with  quiet,  innocence, 
and  elegance.''  Steei,e.  Nothing  contributes  so  much 
to  serenity  of  mind  as  a  pervadii^  sense  of  Grod's 
good  providence,  which  checks  all  impatience,  softrae 
down  every  asperity  of  humor,  and  gives  a  steady  cur- 
rent to  the  feelings ;  '  Every  ime  ought  to  fence 
against  the  temper  of  his  climate  at  constitution,  and 
frequently  to  indulge  in  himself  those  consideirations 
which  may  give  him  a  serenity  of  mind.'  Aosxson. 


EASE,  QUIET,  REST,  REPOSE. 


of  jEToilt,  evinces  a  hardened  conscience,  and  an  insen- 
sibiuty  to  shame ;  *  A  moping  lover  would  grow  a 
pleasant  fellow  by  that  time  he  had  rid  thrice  about 
the  island  (Anticyra) ;  and  a  hare-brained  rake,  after 
a  short  stay  in  the  country,  go  home  again  a  csm^xMsd, 
grave,  worthy  gentleman.    ^ — "*  -     <-'-"— ^-j c 


Ease  comes  immediately  from  the  Frendi  aist  glad, 
and  that  ftotn  the  Greek  iiCii^  young,  frnh ;  guiet, 
in  Latin  quietus,  comes  probably  m>m  the  Greek 
luijMu  to  lie  down,  signifying  a  lying  posture ;  rest,  vi 
Grerman  reut,  comes  from  the  Latin  neste  to  stand 
Steele.    CoUectedoese  of    still  or  make  a  halt ;  repose  comes  from  Uie  Latk 
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■npond,  pofSset  cf  iwpono  to  place  badi,  mpaSymg 
liu:  state  of  jdadiig  <ne'8  self  badcward  or  downward. 

The  idea  of  a  motionless  state  is  oonunon  to  all 
these  terms :  eaee  and  quiet  respect  action  on  the 
body ;  rest  waidi  repose  req>ect  the  action  of  the  body : 
we  are  easy  or  quiet  when  freed  firom  any  external 
uency  that  is  painful ;  we  have  rest  or  repose  when 
the  body  is  no  longer  in  motion. 

Ease  denotes  an  exemption  from  any  punful  agency 
in  general ;  miiet  denotes  an  exemption  from  that  in 
particular,  which  noise,  disturbance,  or  the  vblence 
of  others,  may  cause:  ve  areea«y,  or  at  e<Me,.when 
the  body  is  in  a  posture  agreeable  to  itself,  or.when 
no  circumjacent  object  presses  unequally  upon  it ;  we 
are  quaet  when  there  is  an  agreeable  stillness  around : 
our  ease  may  be  disturbed  either  by  internal  or  ex- 
ternal causes;  our  qviet  is  most  commonly  disturbed  by 
external  objects:  we  may  h&ve  ease  from  pain,  bodily  or 
mental ;  we  have  quiet  at  the  will  of  those  around  us : 
a  nek  person  is  ofWn  far  from  enjoying  ea«e,  although 
he  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  most  per- 
fect quiet :  a  man^s  mind  is  often  uneasy  from  its  own 
faulty  constitudon;  it  suffers  frequent  disquietudes 
from  the  vexatious  tempers  of  others :  let  a  man  be  in 
ever  such  easy  dicumstances,  he  may  stall  expect  to 
meet  with  disquietudes  in  his  dealings  with  the  world ; 
wealth  and  contentment  are  the  great  promoters  of 
ease; 

Bj  this  we  plainly  view  the  two  imposthumes 
That  cfaoke  a  kingdom's  welfare ;  etue  and  wantonness. 
Bbavmont  and  Flbtcbbs. 

Rcdrement  is  tfaemort  friendly  to  quiet ; 

But  eojw  9w«f,  a  secure  retreat, 

A  harmless  Ufe  that  knows  not  how  to  cbeat, 

Wltii  homebred  plenty  the  rich  owner  bless, 

AnA  rural  pleasures  crown  his  lu^piness.    DaroBif. 

Rett  Binply  denotes  liie  cessation  of  motion ;  repose 
is  that  q)edes  of  rest  which  is  agreeable  after  labor : 
we  rest  as  circumstances  requke ;  in  this  sense,  our 
Creator  is  said  to  hare  rested  &om  th6  w«ik  of  crea- 
tion ;  '  Like  the  sun,  it  had  light  and  agility ;  it 
knew  no  rest  bat  in  motion,  no  quiet  but  in  activity.* 
South.  Repose  is  a  dtemnstanoe  of  necessity ;  the 
weary  seek  repose ;  tibete  is  no  human  being  to  whom 
it  is  not  sometimes  iadispensaUe ; 

I  all  die  livdong  day 
Consume  in  meditation  deep,  recluse 
From  human  converse ;  nor  at  shut  of  eve 
Bojoy  repote.    Pbillifs. 

We  may  rest  in  a  standing  posture ;  we  can  repose 
only  in  a  lying  position :  the  dove  which  Noah  first 
sent  out  eouM  not  find  rest  for  the  sole  of  its  foot ; 
soldiers  who  are  hotly  pursued  by  an  enemy,  have  no 
time  or.oppoctunity  to  take  repose:  the  mj^t  is  the 
time  for  rest ;  the  pillow  is  the  place  for  r^toae.  Rest 
may  be  properly  a^fdied.  to  things  and  persons  ; 

The  peaeeiul  peasant  to  the  wars  is  press'd, 
TlMfleUslieidlowinin^ieusrci&   Jhaam. 


Repote  mcf  be  aajfiejeA  flgntativefy  in  the  same 


Nor  can  the  tortur'd  wave  here  find  repote, 

But  ra^ng  still  amid  the  Atiggy  rocks. 

Now  flashes  o'er  die  scatter'd  nagments.    TuMnoir. 


EASE,  EASINESS,  FACILITY, 
LIGHTNESS. 

Ease  {v.  Ease)  denotes  eith«r.  the  abstract  state  of 
a  person  or  quaUty  of  a  thing ;  easiness,  from  easy, 
signifyins  having  ease,  denotes  simply  an  abstract 
quality  which  serves  to  characterise  the  thing :  a  per- 
son enjoys  ease,  or  he  has  an  easiness  of  dispontion  ; 
'  Ease  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  hoped  from  a  sedo*. 
tary  and  unactive  habit.*  Johnson.  *  His  yieli^bi^ 
unto  them  in  one  thing  imht  happily  put.  them  in 
hope,  that  time  would  oaeea  the  like  eatinete  of  cob- 
descoiding  furtiier  unto  them.'  Ho<»£K.  Ease  ia 
said  of  that  whidi  is  borne,  or  that  wfaidi  is  done ; 
eomness  and  facility,  from  the  Latin  faeiUi  easy, 
most  commonly  of  that  which  is  to  be  done;  the 
fetner  in  sm^cation  to  the  thing  as  before,  the  latter 
either  to  the  person  or  the  thmg:  we  speak  of  the 
easiness  of  the  task,  but  of  a  person^s/odu^  in  doiog 
it :  we  judge  of  the  easiness  of  a  thing  by  comparing 
it  with  others  more  difficult ;  '  Nothing  is  mere  sub- 
ject to  mistake  and  disappointment  than  anticipated 
judgement,  concerning  the  easiness  or  difficulty  of 
any  undertaking.*  Johnson.  We  judge  of  a  person's 
facility  by  comparing  him  with  others,  who  are  less 
skilful ;  '  Every  one  must  have  remarked  the  facility 
with  which  the  Kindness  of  others  is  sometimes  gained 
by  those  to  whom  he  never  could  have  imparted  hi» 
own.'  Johnson. 

Ease  and  lightness  are  both  said  of  what  is  to  be 
borne ;  the  former  in  a  general,  the  latter  in  a  parti, 
cular  sense.  Whatever  presses  in  any  form  is  no( 
easy ;  that  which  presses  by  excess  of  weight  is  not 
light:  a  coat  may  be  easy  from  its  make;  it  can  be 
light  only  firom  its  texture.  A  work  is  eaey  wUdi  re^ 
quires  no  great  exertion  either  of  bochr  or  mind ;  '  The 
service  of  God,  in  the  solemn  asaemMy  of  aaints,  is  a 
work,  thooj^  easy,  yet  withal  veiy  w^gfaty,  and  cf 
great  respect.'  Hooker.  A  work  is  li^t  wbuA  re-< 
quires  no  effijrt  of  the  body ; 

WeH  pleas'd  were  all  his  friends,  du  tadc  wm^Sgkt, 
The  &ther,  mother,  dau|^ter  they  mvite.    JJfetvsa. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  ^tuit  deriva- 
tives, to  etue,  facilitate,  and  lighten ;  to  ease  is  to 
make  easy  at  fkee  frtmi  pain,  as  foea«0a  -petam  of 
his  labor ;  tofacUHate  is  to  render  atiang  more  prae- 
ticable  or  less  difficult,  as  to  facilitate  a  person's  pm- 
gnas;  to  lighten  is  to  take  off  an  excesfflve  weight,  m 
to  %Ue»  *  persim's  bmrdens. 
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EASY,  READY. 

Eamf  (o.  East)  easinesa)  signifies  here  a  fireedom 
firom  obstruction  in  ourselves;  ready,  in  German 
bereit,  Latin  partUua,  signifies  prepared. 

fwy  marks  the  freedom  of  being  dime;  ready  the 
deposition  or  willingness  to  do;  the  former  refers 
mostly  to  the  thing  or  the  manner,  the  latter  to  the 
pers<M> :  the  thing  is  easy  to  be  done ;  the  person  is 
Teady  to  do  it :  it  is  tasy  to  make  professions  of  ficiend- 
ahqt  in  the  aidor  of  the  moment ;  but  every  one  is 
not  ready  to  act  up  to  them,  whra  it  interferes  with 
his  ccmyenience  or  interest. 

As  epithets  both  are  opposed  to  difficult,  but  agree- 
ably to  the  above  explanation  of  the  terms ;  the  former 
denotes  a  freedom  from  such  difficiildes  or  obstacles  as 
lie  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself;  the  latter  an  ex- 
eaipdon  firom  such  as  lie  in  ue  temper  and  character 
of  the  person ;  hence  we  say  a  person  is  easy  of  access 
whose  situation,  rank,  employments,  or  circumstances, 
do  not  prevent  him  from  admitting  others  to  his  pre- 
sence ;  ne  is  ready  to  hear  when  he  himself  throws  no 
obstades  in  -die  way,  when  he  lends  a  willing  ear  to 
wfaatis  «ud.  So  likewise  a  task  is  said  to  be  easy ;  a 
person's  wit,  or  a  person^s  reply,  to  be  ready :  a  young 
man  who  has  birtn  and  fortune,  wit  and  accomplish- 
ments, win  find  ka  easy  admittance  into  any  circle ; 
*  An  easy  manner  of  conversation  is  the  most  desirable 
quality  a  man  can  have.'  Steele.  The  very  name  of 
a  fiivoiite  author  will  be  a  ready  passport  for  the  works 
to  which  it  may  be  affixed ; 

The  scorpion  read}/  to  receive  thy  laws. 
Yields  half  liis  region  and  contracts  his  clawa. 

DaTX>BN. 

Wlieii  ORd  adverbial^,  they  bear  the  same  relation 
to  each  other.  A  man  is  said  to  comprehend  easily, 
-who  from  whatever  cause  finds  the  thing  easy  to  be 
comprehended ;  he  pardons  readily  who  has  a  temper 
reoay  to  pardon. 


TO  HECLINEj  REPOSE. 

.  To  r&Mi>e  is  to  lean  back ;  to  repose  is  to  place 
<Mie's  self  back :  he  who  reclines  reposes  ;  but  we  may 
tecUne  without  reposing:  when  we  recline  we  put 
(NXtS^ret  into  a  particular  position ; 

tm  aauKAi&m  on  his  ikiend  recKn'iL    Falcosbb. 

Whea  we  repose  we  put  ourselves  into  that  position 
whi(^  will  be  most  easy ; 

I  fint  awak'd,  and  found  myself  repaid 
Under  a  shade,  on  flowers.    Milton. 


diJfMUs,  compounded  of  the  privative  dis  and  facUist 
signifies  merely  not  easy.  Hard  is  therefore  positive, 
and  difficult  nq^tive.  A  difflcxtU  task  cannot  be  got 
tiirough  without  exertion,  but  a  hard  task  requires 
great  exertion.  Difficult  is  applicable  to  all  trivial 
matters  which  call  for  a  more  than  usual  portion  ddier 
of  labor  or  thought ;  <  As  Swift's  yean  mcreased,  his 
fits  of  giddiness  and  dei^ess  grew  more  frequent,  and 
his  deaihess  made  conversation  difficult.''  Johnson. 
Hard  is  appUcable  to  those  which  are  of  the  highest 
ace,  and  accompanied  with  circuntttoHces  that 
.  for  the  utmost  stretch  of  every  powes  ; 

Andgones,  with  kisses,  often  tried 

To  beg  this  present  in  his  beauty's  pride. 

When  youth  and  lore  are  hard  to  l>e  denied. 

OaYDBV. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  admittance  into  some  cir- 
cles of  society ;  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  find  societies 
that  are  select :  it  is  difficult  to  decide  between  two 
fine  paintings  which  is  the  finest ;  it  is  a  hard  matter 
to  come  at  any  conclunon  on  metaphysical  subjects. 
A  child  mostly  finds  it  difficult  to  kam  his  letters : 
there  are  many  passages  in  classical  writers  wlueh  aio 
hard  to  be  understood  by  the  learned. 

Arduous,  in  Latin  arduus  lofty,  firom  ardeo  to 
bum,  because  flame  ascends  upwards,  denotes  set  do. 
high  or  out  of  reach  except  by  great  ^orts ;  arduous 
expresses  a  high  degree  of  difficulty.  What  is  diffi- 
cmt  requires  only  the  effi>rt8  oS  ordinary  powors  to 
surmount ; 

Whatever  mdting  metals  can  conspire^ 
Or  breatUng  bellows,  or  the  forming  fire, 
la  freely  yours :  vour  anxious  fears  remove^ 
And  thuix  no  task  is  difficult  to  love.    Dbtdbk. 

But  what  is  arduous  is  set  above  the  reach  of  coamKn^ 
intellect,  and  demands  the  utmost  stretch  of  power 
both  physical  and  mental ;  '  The  translation  of  Homer 
was  an  ardtuyus  undertaking,  and  the  translator  eiK 
tered  upon  it  with  a  candid  confession  that  he  was 
utterly  mcapable  of  doing  justice  to  Homer.'  Cini- 
BEBLAND.  A  child  mav  have  a  difficult  exercise  ii4ddi 
he  cannot  perform  without  labor  and  attention :  the 
man  who  strives  to  remove  the  difficulties  of  learners 
tmdertakes  an  arduous  task.  It  is  difficult  to  conquer 
our  own  passions :  it  is  arduous  to  control  the  unruly 
and  contending  wills  of  others. 


HARD,  DIFFICULT,  ARDUOUS. 

Ami  is  here  taken  in  the  imipraper  sense  •ftrooUft 
CmskI,  and  puns  taken,  iniriuch  warn  itisann^ 
atnm^er  term  than  difficuttt  which,  fimn  die  Latin 


HARDLY,  SCARCELY. 

What  is  hard  is  not  common,  and  in  that  respect 
wane:  hence  the  idea  of  unf^uency  assimilates 
these  terms  both  in  signification  and  application.  In 
man^  cases  they  may  1^  used  indiffioentfy ;  but  where 
the  idea  of  practicability  predominates,  hardly  seems 
most  proper ;  and  where  the  idea  of  frequency  pre* 
doBiiaates,  scarcely  seems  preferable.  One  can  hardly 
judge  flf  a  pemai's  featores  by  a  nnek  and  mrtiiu 
^aat^  *IooiMeiqpect,  aaluigas  I  stay  in  Indta, 
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to  be  free  from  •  bsd  digestion,  the  "  morbus  liter*. 
tecum,"  fat  whkh  there  is  kardlw  Any  remedy  bat  •!>• 
•dneaee  from  food,  literaiy  and  euWry.'  Sn  Wm. 
JoMU.  We  teareely  ever  see  men  hy  aside  their 
Tkes  fiom  «  iiuaoxtpi  c<mvietioB  of  tbev  enonni^ ; 
<  lo^this  isswntiyef  jpiaeea  and  nobles  [tbe  C<M^;nae 
of  the  Hi^ue]  to  whidlt  Europe  has  pohaps  aeorcdif 
seen  aaj  thing  equal,  was  fimned  the  grand  alliance 
agamst  Lewis.'*  Johnson.  But  in  general  sentences 
it  may  with  equal  propriety  be  said,  Kardijf  <me  in  a 
thousand,  or  nandy  one  m  a  thoasaad,  woold  fonn 
such  a  conchisioo. 


TO  HELP,  ASSIST,  AID,  SUCCOUR, 
RELIEVE. 

Help,  in  Saxon  helpon,  German  helfen,  probably 
comes  from  die  Greek  e^iMM  to  do  good  to ;  aaaiet,  in 
Ladn  (usitto,  at  <td  and  ritto,  signifies  to  place  one's 
self  by  anodier  so  as  to  mve  lum  our  strength ;  aidy 
in  Latin  adjuvOf  diat  Is,  ue  intenave  syllable  ad  and 
juvo,  s^inines  to  profit  towards  a  specific  end ;  attc- 
ooHT,  in  Latin  tttomnro,  signifies  to  run  to  die  heip 
ot  any  one ;  relieve,  v.  To  allevieite. 

The  idea  of  communicating  to  the  advantage  of  an- 
other is  common  to  all'  these  terms.  Hehi  is  the 
generic  term ;  the  rest  specific :  help  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  others,  and  in  many  cases  where  they 
would  not  be  apjdicable.  The  first  three  are  employed 
either  to  produce  a  positive  good  or  to  remove  an  evil ; 
the  two  latter  only  to  remove  an  evO.  We  help  a 
jperson  to  prosecute  his  work,  or  help  him  out  m  a 
4j^culty ;  we  assist  in  order  to  forward  a  scheme,  or 
we  ctstist  a  person  in  the  time  of  his  embarrassment ; 
we  aid  a  good  cause,  or  we  aid  a  person  to  make  his 
escape;  we  sticcour  a  person  who  is  in  danger;  we 
relive  him  in  time  of  distress.  To  help  and  assist 
respect  personal  service,  the  former  by  corporeal,  the 
latter  by  corporeal  or  mental  labor :  one  servant  helps 
another  by  taking  a  part  in  his  employment;  one 
author  assists  another  in  the  composition  of  his  work. 
We  help  up  a  person's  load,  we  assist  him  to  rise 
when  he  has  fidlen :  we  speak  of  an  helper  or  a  help- 
mate in  mechanical  employments,  of  an  assistant  to  a 
professional  man ; 

Their  strength  united  best  may  help  to  bear.    Pope. 

Tis  the  first  sanction  nature  gave  to  man 

Each  other  to  lutist  in  what  they  can.    Diksam. 

To  osms^  and  aid  are  used  for  services  direcdy  or 
indirectly  performed;  but  assist  is  said  only  of  indi- 
viduals, aid  may  be  said  of  bodies  as  well  as  indivi- 
dual. One  friend  assists  another  with  his  purse,  with 
his  counsel,  his  interest,  and  the  like ;  '  She  no  sooner 
yielded  to  adultery,  but  she  agreed  to  assist  m  the 
murder  of  her  husband.''  Bsownk.    One  person  aids 


another  in  carrying  oa  a  sdieme ;  or  one  king,  or  na- 
tion, aids  another  with  armies  and  subsidies ; 

Tour  private  risht  should  impious  power  invade. 
The  peers  of  Imaca  would  rise  in  md.  Pors. 

We  come  to  the  aanstance  of  a  person  when  he  has 
met  with  an  accident ;  we  come  to  his  aid  when  con^ 
tending  against  numbers.  Assistance  is  ^ven,  aid  is 
sent. 

To  succovr  is  a  species  of  immediate  assistance, 
which  is  given  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion ;  the  good 
Samaritan  went  to  the  sttccour  of  the  man  who  had 
taUen  among  thieveft ; 

Patrodua  on  the  ritore, 
.  Now  pals  and  dead,  shall  $ueeomr  Greece  no  more. 

Por£. 

So  in  like  manner  we  may  sttccour  one  who  calls  us  by 
his  cries ;  or  we  may  succour  the  poor  whom  we  find 
in  circumstances  of  oistress ; 

My  father 
Flying  Cor  i«eoo«r  to  his  SNvant  Banister 
Being  distrau'd,  was  by  that  wretch  betrayed. 

Shaksfiakb. 

The  word  rdieoe  has  nothing  in  common  with  stic- 
cour, except  that  they  both  express  the  removal  of 
pain ;  but  the  latter  does  not  necessarfly  imply  any 
mode  by  which  this  is  done,  and  thereiore  exdudes 
die  idea  of  personal  interference. 

All  these  terms,  except  succour,  may  be  applied  to 
things  as  well  as  persons ;  we  may  walk  by  the  hel/p 
of  a  stick ;  *  A  man  reads  his  prayers  out  of  a  book, 
as  a  means  to  help  his  understancung  and  direct  his 
expressions.'  Stillingfleet.  We  read  with  tiie 
assistance  of  glasses ;  '  Acquaintance  with  method 
will  assist  one  in  ran^ng  human  afi&irs.'  Watts. 
We  leam  a  task  quickly  by  the  aid  of  a  good  memory ; 

WiK,  weighty  couQsels  aid  a  state  distrest    Pors. 

We  obtain  reUef  from  medicine ;  *  An  unbeliever 
feels  the  whole  pressure  of  a  present  calamity,  without 
being  relieved  by  the  memory  of  any  thing  that  is 
past,  or  the  prospect  of  any  thing  uiat  is  to  come.' 
AssisoN. 

To  help  ot  assist  is  commonly  an  act  of  good- 
nature ;  to  aid,  firequently  an  act  of  policy ;  to  suc- 
cour at  relieve,  an  act  of  generosity  or  hnmanity. 
Help  is  necessary  for  one  who  has  not  sufficient  strength 
to  perform  his  task ;  assistance  is  necessary  when  a 
person's  time  or  talent  is  too  much  occupied  to  perform 
the  whole  of  his  aSice ;  aid  is  useftil  when  it  serves  to 
rive  strength  and  efficacy  to  our  operations ;  sttccour 
IS  timely  when  it  serves  to  ward  off  some  danger ; 
reUef  is  salutary  when  it  serves  to  lessen  pain  or  want. 
'When  a  person  meets  with  an  accident,  he  requires 
the  help  of  the  bye-standers,  the  assistance  of  his 
friends,  and  the  aiid  of  a  medical  man ;  it  is  noble  to 
auoeow  an  enemy;  it  is  charitable  to  relieve  the 
wretched. 
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TO  SECOND,  SUPPORT. 

To  second  is  to  give  the  assistance  of  a  second  per- 
s<m ;  to  stipport  is  to  bear  up  on  one^s  own  dioulders. 
To  second  does  not  express  so  much  as  to  support: 
we  second  only  by  our  presence,  or  our  word ;  out  we 
support  by  our  influence,  and  all  the  means  that  are 
in  our  power :  we  second  a  motion  by  a  simple  declara- 
tion at  our  assent  to  it ;  we  support  a  motion  by  the 
force  of  persuasion ;  so  likewise  we  are  said  always  to 
second  a  person^s  views  when  we  give  him  openly  our 
countenance  by  declaring  our  approbation  or  his  me»> 
sures; 

The  biastliig  voUied  thunder  made  all  speed. 

And  seconded  thy  else  not  dreaded  spear.    Milton. 

And  we  are  sud  to  support  him  when  we  give  the  as- 
sistance of  our  purse,  our  influence,  or  any  otbec 
thing  essential  for  the  attainment  of  an  end ; 

Impeachments  NO  can  best  renst. 
And  AY£  tuj^xn-t  the  cinl  list    Gat. 


ABETTOR,  ACCESSARY,  ACCOMPLICE. 

JbettWy  or  one  that  abets,  gives  aid  and  encourage- 
ittent  by  counsel,  promises,  or  rewards.  An  accessary, 
m  one  added  and  annexed,  takes  an  active  though 
subovfinate  part;  an  accomplice,  from  the  word  ao- 
oempHsh,  impbea  the  parincipal  in  any  plot,  who  takes 
a  leading  pwt  and  bnngs  it  to  perfectum ;  abettors 
{Hopose,  aeeesaries  assist,  accomplice*  execute.  The 
a6e/tor  and  accessary,  or  the  abettor  and  accompUce, 
aoay  be  one  and  the  same  person ;  but  not  so  the  oc- 
oesaary  sani  aeeom^ice. 

In  every  grand  scheme  there  must  be  abettors  to 
Wt  it  Mt  foot,  accessaries  to  co-operate,  and  accom- 
plices to  put  it  into  execution.  In  the  gimpowder 
plot  there  were  many  secret  cAet^s,  some  noblemen 
who  were  accessaries,  and  Guy  Fawkes  the  principal 
aocompHce ;  '  I  speak  this  with  an  eye  to  those  cruel 
treatments  wliich  men  of  all  sides  are  apt  to  give  the 
diaraeters  of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  them.  How 
many  moi  of  honour  axe  exposed  to  public  obloquy 
•ad  r^roach  ?  Those  therefore  who  are  either  the 
iostramcBts  at  abettors  in  such  infernal  dealings  ot^ht 
to  be  looked  upon  as  persons  who  make  use  of  religMni 
to  support  diebr  cause,  not  their  cause  to  promote 
religion.^  Addisok.  '  Why  are  die  French  obliged  to 
lend  us  a  part  of  their  tongue  befotre  we  can  know 
diey  are  coocniered  ?  They  must  be  made  accessaries 
to  their  own  disgrace,  as  the  Bntons  were  formerly  so 
artificially  wroi^t  in  the  curtain  cf  the  Roman 
titeatre,  that  they  seemed  to  draw  it  up  in  order  to 
give  the  spectators  an  opportimit^  of  seeing  their  own 
defeat  odebrated  on  the  stage.'  Addison. 

Either  he  picks  a  purse,  or  robs  a  house, 
Or  is  aceompliee  wttb  some  knavish  gang. 

CoMlBaLANS. 


REDRESS,  RELIEF. 

Redress,  like  address. (v.  Jceost)  in  all  jHrobayiity 
comes  ftona  the  Latin  dir^go,  ognifying  to  direct  or 
bring  back  to  the  fiurmer  point ;  relief,  v.  To  hdp. 

Redress  is  said  (mly  with  r^ud  to  matters  o[  right 
and  justice;  re^te^  to  those  of  kindness,  and  humanity: 
by  {lower  we  obtam  redress ;  by  active  interference  we 
obtain  a  relief:  an  ii\)ured  person  looks  for  redress  to 
the  government ;  an  unfortunate  person  lo<^  for  relief 
to  the  compassionate  and  kind :  what  we  suffer  through 
the  oi^iresaicHi  or  wickedness  of  others  can  (mly  be  re- 
dressed by  those  who  have  the  power  of  dispensing 
justice;  whenever  we  eaSer,  in  the  order  of  Ptok 
vidence,  we  may  meet  with  some  relief  Smm  those  who 
are  more  favored.  Redress  applies  to  public  as  wdl 
as  private  grievances ;  '  Instead  of  redtressing  griev* 
ances,  and  improving  the  fabric  of  their  state,  the 
French  were  made  to  take  a  very  different  course.'' 
BuKKZ.    Relief  i^lies  only  to  private  distresses ; 

This  one 
Selitf  the  vanquish'd  have,  to  hope  for  none. 

DSMHAM. 

Under  a  mretence  of  seeking  redress  of  grievances, 
mobs  are  frequently  assembl^  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  better  disposed;  under  a  pretence  of  soliciting 
charitable  relief  thieves  giun  admittance  into  families. 


TO  CURE,  HEAL,  REMEDY. 

Cure,  in  Latm  euro,  ognifies  to  take  care  of,  that 
is,  by  cBstinetion,  to  teke  care  of  that  which  requires 
particular  care,  in  order  to  remove  an  evil ;  heiai,  in 
Gemnn  heilen,  comes  from  heU  whole,  signifying  to 
make  whole  that  which  is  unsound ;  remedy,  in  Latin 
remedium,  is  compounded  of  re  and  medeor  to  cure 
or  heal,  which  comes  from  the  Greek  it^fuu  and 
Mn^ai  Media,  the  country  which  ctmtained  the  greatest 
number  «f  heating  plants.  The  partkde  re  is  h»e 
but  an  intensive. 

To  cure  is  employed  fin:  what  is  oat  of  order ;  to 
heai  for  that  which  is  broken:  diseases  are  cured, 
wounds  are  healed ;  the  former  is  a  ccaaplex,  the  latter 
is  a  simple  process.  Whatever  requires  to  be  cured 
is  wronj^  im  Ae  system ;  it  requires  many  and  various 
applications  internally  and  externally ; 

If  the  frail  body  feels  disoider'd  pangs. 
Then  drugs  medicinal  can^e  us  ease; 
The  asul,  no  Aacukpian  medicine  can  cure. 

OSMTUMAK. 

Whatever  requires  to  be  healed  is  occasioned  exter- 
nally by  violence,  and  requires  external  apjdications. 
In  a  state  (^refinement  men  have  the  greatest  number 
of  dismders  to  be  cured ;  in  a  savage  state  there  is 
more  occasion  for  the  heaimg  art. 
Cttre  is  used  as  properly  in  die  moral  as  the  natural 
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•ease ;  hetU  in  the  mond  sense  is  altogether  figuiatiTe. 
The  disorders  of  the  mind  are  cured  with  greater  diffi- 
culty than  those  of  the  body.  The  breaches  which 
have  been  made  in  the  affections  of  relatives  towards 
each  other  can  be  healed  by  nothing  but  a  Christian 
sjHiit  of  forbearance  and  fcnrgiveness ; 

Scarcely  an  ill  to  human  life  belongs, 

But  what  our  follies  cause,  or  mutual  wrongs  ; 

Or  if  some  stripes  from  Providence  we  feel. 

He  strikes  with  pity,  and  but  wounds  to  heal.  Jenyns. 

To  remedy,  in  the  sense  of  applying  remedies,  has 
•  moral  application,  in  which  it  accords  most  with 
cure.  Evils  are  either  cured  or  remedied,  but  die 
former  are  of  a  much  more  serious  nature  than  the 
latter.  The  evils  in  society  require  to  be  cured ;  an 
omission,  a  deficiency,  or  a  mischief,  requires  to  be 
remedied. 

When  bad  habits  become  inveterate  they  are  put 
out  of  the  reach  of  cure.  It  is  an  exercise  for  the  in- 
genuity of  man  to  attempt  to  remedy  the  various  trou- 
bles and  inconveniences  which  are  duly  occurring; 
<  Every  man  has  frequent  grievances  which  only  the 
solicitude  of  fiiendsmp  wiU  discover  and  remedy.'' 
Johnson. 


CURE,  REMEDY. 


Cure  (v.  To  cttre)  denotes  either  the  act  of  cwring, 
or  the  thing  that  cu/rea.  Remedy  is  mostly  employed 
for  the  tbi^  that  remedies.  In  the  former  sense  the 
remedy  is  to  the  cure  as  the  means  to  the  end ;  a  cu/re 
is  per^med  by  the  application  of  a  remedy.  Tliat  is 
incurable  for  which  no  remedy  can  be  foimd ;  but  a 
cure  is  sometimes  performed  without  the  application  <^ 
any  specific  remedy.  The  cure  is  complete  when  the 
evil  is  entirely  removed ;  the  remedy  is  sure  which  by 
TOoper  application  never  fails  of  effecting  the  cure. 
The  cure  of  disorders  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the 
physician  and  the  state  of  the  patient ;  Uie  efficacy  of 
remedies  depends  i^n  their  suitable  choice  and  ap- 
plication ;  but  a  cure  may  be  defeated  or  a  remedy 
made  of  no  aivail  by  a  variety  of  circumstances  inde- 
pendant  of  either. 

Cure  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  thing  that 
cures,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  what  infiillibly  cures. 
Quacks  always  hold  forth  their  nostrums  as  infallible 
cures  not  for  one  but  for  every  sort  of  disorder; 

Why  should  he  choose  these  miseries  to  endure 
If  death  could  grant  an  everlasting  cure  f  ■ 
'Tis  plain  there  s  something  whispers  in  his  ear 
(Tho  fain  he'd  hide  it)  he  has  much  to  fear.    Jenyns. 

Experience  has  fatally  proved  that  the  remedy  in  most 
cases  where  quack  medicines  are  ajq>lied  is  worse  than 
the  disease  ;  '  The  difference  between  poisons  and  re- 
medies is  easily  known  by  their  effects ;  and  common 
reason  soon  distinguishes  between  virtue  and  vice.'' 
Swift. 


HEALTHY,  WHOLESOME,  SALUBRIOUS, 
SALUTARY. 

Healthy  signifies  not  only  having  health,  but  also 
causing  health,  or  keeping  in  /lealth ;  toholeaome,  like 
the  Grerman  heilsam,  signifies  making  whole,  keeping 
whole  or  sound;  salubrious  and  salutary,  from  the 
Latin  saius  safety  or  health,  signify  likewise  contri- 
butive  to  health  or  good  in  general. 

These  epithets  are  all  applicable  to  such  objects  as 
have  a  kindly  influence  on  the  bodily  constitution: 
healthy  is  the  most  general  and  indefinite ;  it  is  ap- 
plied to  exercise,  to  air,  situation,  climate,  and  most 
odier  things,  but  food,  for  which  wholesome  is  com- 
monly substituted :  the  life  of  a  fwmer  is  reckoned  the 
most  healthy ;  '  You  are  relaxing  yourself  with .  the 
healthy  and  manly  exercise  of  the  field.'  Sir  Wu. 
Jones.  The  simplest  diet  is  reckoned  ihe  most  whole- 
some; 

Here  laid  his  scrip  with  wholetome  viands  fill'd; 
There,  listening  every  noise,  his  watchful  dog. 

Thokson. 

Healthy  and  wholesome  are  rather  negative  in  their 
sense ;  salubrioiu  and  salutary  are  positive :  that  is 
healthy  and  wholesome  which  serves  to  keep  one  in 
health;  that  is  salubrious  which  serves  to  improve 
the  health  ;  and  that  is  salutary  which  serves  to  re- 
move a  disorder :  dimates  are  healthy  or  unhealthy, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  person ;  '  Garden- 
ing or  husbandry,  and  working  in  wood,  are  fit  and 
healthy  recreations  for  a  man  of  study  or  business.* 
Locke.  Water  is  a  wholesome  beverage  for  those 
who  are  not  dropsical ;  bread  is  a  wholesome  diet  for 
man ;  '  False  decorations,  fucuses,  and  pigments,  de- 
serve the  imperfections  that  constantly  attend  them, 
being  neither  commodious  in  application,  nor  whole- 
some in  their  use.''  Bacon.  The  air  and  climate  of 
southern  France  has  been  long  famed  for  its  salubrity, 
and  has  induced  many  invahcis  to  repair  thither  for 
the  benefit  of  their  heaUh ;  '  If  that  fountein  (the 
heart)  be  once  poisoned,  you  can  never  expect  that 
salubrious  streams  will  flow  from  it'  Blaib.  The 
effects  have  not  been  equally  salutary  in  all  cases :  it 
is  the  concern  of  government  that  the  places  destined 
for  the  public  education  of  youth  shoidd  be  in  healthy 
situations ;  that  their  diet  snould  be  wholesome  rather 
than  delicate ;  and  that  in  all  their  disorders  care 
should  be  taken  to  administer  the  most  salutary  re- 
medies. 

Wholesome  and  salutaryhhye  likewise  an  extended 
and  moral  application;  healthy  and  salubrious  are 
employed  only  in  the  proper  sense :  wholesome  in  this 
case  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  making  whole  again 
what  has  been  unsound ;  <  So  the  doctrine  contained 
be  but  wholesome  and  edifying,  a  want  of  exactness 
in  speaking  may  be  overlook''a.'  Atteebitky.  But 
salutary  retains  the  idea  of  improving  the  condition 
of  those  who  stand  in  need  of  improvement ;  *  A 
sense  <^  the  Divine  presence  exerts  thus  salutary  influ- 
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cnce  of  promoting  temperance  and  restraining  the  dis- 
orders incident  to  a  prosperous  state.'  Blair.  Cor- 
rection is  wholesome  which  serves  the  purpose  of 
amendment  without  doing  any  injury  to  the  body ;  in- 
struction or  admonition  is  salutary  when  it  serves  the 
purpose  of  strenthening  good  principles  and  awakening 
a  sense  of  guilt  or  impropriety :  laws  and  punishments 
are  wholemme  to  the  body  politic,  as  diet  is  to  the 
physical  body ;  restrictions  are  salutary  in  checking 
irregularities.       

SAFE,  SECURE. 

Safe,  in  Latin  sahus,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  nhv, 
to  be  tranquil ;  secure,  v.  Certain. 

Safety  implies  exemption  from  harm,  or  the  danger 
of  harm ;  secure,  the  exemption  from  danger :  a  per- 
son may  be  safe  or  saved  in  the  midst  of  a  fire,  if  he 
be  imtouched  by  the  fire ;  but  he  is,  in  such  a  case, 
the  reverse  of  secure.  In  the  sense  of  exemption  from 
danger,  safety  expresses  much  less  than  security :  we 
may  be  safe  without  using  any  particular  measures ; 
but  none  can  reckon  on  any  degree  of  security  without 
great  precaution :  a  person  may  be  very  safe  on  the 
top  of  a  coach  in  the  day  time ;  but  if  he  wish  to 
secure  himself,  at  night,  from  falling  off,  he  must  be 
fastened ;  '  It  cannot  be  safe  for  any  man  to  walk 
upon  a  precipice,  and  to  be  always  on  the  very  border 
of  destruction.'  South.  '  No  man  can  rationally  ac- 
count himself  secure  unless  he  could  command  all  the 
chances  of  the  world.'  South. 


CERTAIN,  SURE,  SECURE. 

Certain,  in  French  certain,  Latin  certus,  comes 
from  cemo  to  perceive,  because  what  we  see  or  per- 
ceive is  supposed  to  be  put  beyond  doubt ;  sure  and 
secure  are  variations  of  the  same  word,  in  French  sur, 
German  sicker,  low  German  seker,  &c.  Latin  securus, 
this  is  compounded  of  se  (sine)  apart,  and  cura,  sig- 
nifying without  care,  requiring  no  care. 

Certain  respects  matters  of  fact  or  belief;  sure  and 
secure  the  quality  or  condition  of  things.  A  fact  is 
certain,  a  person's  step  is  sure,  a  house  is  secure. 
Certain  is  opposed  to  dubious,  sure  to  wavering, 
secure  to  dangerous.  A  person  is  certain  who  has  no 
doubt  remaining  in  his  mind ;  '  It  is  very  certain  that 
a  man  of  soimd  reason  cannot  forbear  closing  with 
religion  upon  an  impartial  examination  of  it.'  Addison. 
A  person  is  sure  whose  conviction  is  steady  and  un- 
changeable ;  '  When  these  everlasting  doors  are 
thrown  open,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  pleasures  and 
beauties  of  this  place  will  infinitely  transcend  oiu:  pre- 
sent hopes  and  expectations,  and  that  the  glorious  ap- 
pearance of  the  tnrone  of  God  will  rise  infinitely  be- 
yond whatever  we  are  able  to  conceive  of  it.'  Addison. 
A  person  feels  himself  secure  when  the  prospect  of 
danger  is  removed ; 

Weigh  well  the  various  terms  of  human  &te, 
And  seek  by  mercy  to  $ectire  your  state.    Drtbbn. 


When  applied  to  things,  certain  is  opposed  to  what 
is  varying  and  irregular ;  sure  to  what  is  unerring ; 
secure  is  used  only  in  its  natural  sense.  It  is  a  defect 
in  the  English  language,  that  there  are  at  present  no 
certain  nues  for  its  orthography  or  pronunciation ; 
the  learner,  therefore,  is  at  a  loss  for  a  sure  guide. 
Amidst  opposing  statements  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  real  state  of  the  case.  No  one  can  ensure  his 
life  for  a  moment,  or  secure  his  property  from  the  con- 
tingencies to  which  all  sublunary  things  are  exposed. 


SOUND,  SANE,  HEALTHY. 

Sound  and  sane,  in  Latin  sanus,  comes  probably 
from  sanguis  the  blood,  because  in  that  lies  the  seat 
of  health  or  sickness ;  healthy,  signifies  here  the  state 
of  being  in  health. 

Sound  is  extended  in  its  application  to  all  things 
that  are  in  the  state  in  which  tney  ought  to  be,  so  as 
to  preserve  their  vitality ;  thus,  animals  and  vegetables 
are  said  to  be  sound  when  in  the  former  there  is  no- 
thing amiss  in  their  limbs  or  vital  parts,  and  in  the 
latter  in  their  root.  By  a  figurative  application,  wood 
and  other  things  may  be  said  to  be  sound  when  they 
are  entirely  free  from  any  symptom  of  decay,  or  mix- 
ture of  corruption ;  in  this  sense  the  heart  is  said  to 
be  sound ;  '  He  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and 
his  tongue  is  the  clapper,  for  what  his  heart  thinks, 
his  tongue  speaks.'  Shaksfeake.  Sane  is  applicable 
to  human  beings,  in  the  same  sense,  but  with  reference 
to  the  mind ;  a  sane  person  is  opposed  to  one  that  is 
insane ; 

How  pregnant,  sometimes,  his  replies  are ! 
A  happiness  that  often  madness  hits  on. 
Which  taniti/  and  reason  could  not  be 
So  prosperously  delivered  of.    Shaksfeabe. 

The  mind  is  also  said  to  be  sound  when  it  is  in  a  state 
to  form  right  opinions ; 

But  Capyg,  and  the  rest  of  sounder  mind. 

The  fatal  present  to  the  flames  deaign'd.    Dbyden. 

Healthy  expresses  more  than  either  sound  or  sane ; 
we  are  healthy  in  every  part,  but  we  are  sound  in  that 
which  is  essential  for  life;  he  who  is  sound  may  live, 
but  he  who  is  healthy  enjoys  life ;  '  But  the  course  of 
succession  (to  the  crown)  is  the  healthy  habit  of  the 
British  constitution.'  Bubke. 


DISORDER,  DISEASE,  DISTEMPER, 
.  MALADY. 

Disorder  signifies  the  state  of  being  out  of  order ; 
disease,  the  state  of  being  ill  at  ease ;  distemper,  the 
state  of  being  out  of  temper,  or  out  of  a  due  tem- 
perament; malady,  from  the  Latin  malua  evil,  sig- 
nifies an  ill.  • 

AU  these  terms  agree  in  their  application  to  the 
state  of  the  animal  body.  Disorder  is,  as  before 
3  I. 
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(«.  7e  disorder),  tlie  genenl  teraa,  and  the  others 
specific.  In  this  general  sense  disorder  is  altogether 
indefinite ;  but  in  its  restricted  sense  it  expresses  less 
llian  all  the  rest :  it  is  the  mere  commencement  of  a 
disease :  disease  is  also  more  general  than  the  other 
terms,  for  it  comprehends  every  serious  and  permaneiit 
disorder  in  the  animal  economy,  and  is  therefore  of 
universal  application.  The  disorder  is  slight,  partial, 
and  tranntory:  the  disease  is  deep-rooted  and  per- 
manent The  disorder  may  lie  in  the  extremities: 
the  disease  lies  in  the  humors  and  the  vital  parts. 
Occasional  head-achs,  colds,  or  what  is  merely  cuta- 
neous, are  termed  disorders ;  fevers,  dropsies,  and  the 
like,  are  diseases.  Distemper  is  used  for  such  parti- 
cularly as  l^row  die  animal  frame  most  completely  out 
of  its  temper  or  course,  and  is  consequently  applied 
property  to  virulent  disorders,  such  as  the  small-pox. 
Malady  has  less  of  a  technical  sense  than  the  other 
terms ;  it  refers  more  to  the  suffering  than  to  the  state 
of  the  body.  There  may  be  many  maladies  vhere 
there  is  no  disease ;  but  diseases  are  themselves  in 
general  maladies.  Our  malaSes  are  frequendy  bom 
with  us ;  but  our  diseases  may  come  upon  us  at  any 
time  of  Ufe.  Blindness  is  in  itself  a  mmady,  and  may 
be  produced  by  a  disease  in  the  eye.  Our  disorders 
are  frequently  cured  by  abstaining  from  those  things 
which  caused  them ;  the  whole  science  of  medidne 
consists  in  finding  out  suitable  remedies  fw  our  dis- 
eases :  our  maladies  may  be  lessened  with  patience, 
although  they  cannot  idwap  be  alleviated  or  removed 
by  art. 

AU  these  terms  nuy  be  applied  with  a  similar  dis- 
tinction to  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  The  die- 
orders  are  either  o£  a  temporary  or  a  permanent 
nature ;  but  unless  specified  to  the  cmtrary,  are  un- 
derstood to  be  temp(»ary;  '  Straage  disorders  are 
bred  in  the  mind  of  those  men  whose  passions  are  not 
regulated  by  virtue.'  Addison.  Diseases  consist  in 
vicious  habits  ;  '  The  jealous  man's  disease  is  of  so 
nudignant  a  nature  that  it  converts  all  it  takes  into  its 
own  nourishmeRt.'  Addison.  Our  distempers  arise 
from  the  violent  operations  of  passiop ;  '  A  person  that 
is  crazed,  though  with  pride  or  malice,  is  a  sight  vei^ 
monafying  to  human  nature ;  but  when  the  distemper 
arises  firom  any  indiscreet  fervours  of  devotion,  it 
deserves  our  compassirai  in  a  more  particular  manner.' 
AoDisoN.  Our  maladies  Re  ia  the  injuries  which  the 
afiections  occasion ;  '  Phillips  has  been  always  prused 
without  contradiction  as  a  man  modest,  blameless,  and 
pious,  who  bore  nanrowaess  <^  fortune  without  db- 
content,  and  tedious  and  painful  maladies  without 
impatience.'  Johnson.  Any  perturbation  in  the  mind 
is  a  disorder :  avarice  is  a  disease :  melancholy  is  a 
distemper  as  far  as  it  throws  the  mind  out  of  its  bias ; 
it  is  a  malady  as  far  as  it  occasions  suffering. 


Mefc  may  be  made  wdl ;  but  he  who  is  $kklg  is  a^don 
really  well :  all  persons  are  liid)le  to  be  siJck,  though 
few  have  the  misfortune  to  be  »ckly :  a  person  may 
be  sick  from  the  effect  of  odd,  vi<rfent  exerciie,  and 
tile  like ;  *  For  aught  I  see  diey  are  as  nek  that 
surfeit  with  too  much,  as  tiiey  that  starve  with 
notiiing.'  Shakspeare.  A  person  is  sickly  only  from 
constitution ;  '  Bot^  Homer  and  Virgil  were  of  a  very 
delicate  and  sickly  constitution.'  Waxsh. 

Sickly  expresses  s  permanent  state  of  indi^oaition ; 
but  diseased  expresses  a  violent  state  of  derangement 
without  specifying  its  duration ;  it  may  be  for  a  time 
only,  or  for  a  permanency :  the  person,  or  his  consti- 
tution, is  sickly;  the  person,  or  hk  fhtme,  or  par- 
ticular parts,  as  his  lungs,  his  inride,  his  brain,  and 
the  like,  may  be  diseased ; 

We  are  all  disetued, 
And  with  our  stirfeitiDg  and  wanton  hours 
Have  brought  ourselves  into  a  burning  fever. 

SBAKsrsABa. 

Sick,  sickly,  and  diseased,  may  all  be  uaed  in  a  monl 
application ;  morbid  is  rarely  used  in  any  o^er 
except  in  a  technical  sense.  Su^  denotes  a  partial 
state,  as  before,  namely,  a  state  of  ifisgnst,  and  it 
always  associated  with  the  object  of  the  sickness; 
we  are  sick  of  turbulent  enjoyments,  and  seek  fn 
tranquillity :  sickly  and  morbid  are  i^Iied  to  the 
habitual  state  of  the  feelings  or  character ;  a  «tcM;r 
sentimentality,  a  morbid  sensibility ;  '  Whilst  the  dis- 
tempers of  a  relaxed  fibre  prognosticate  all  the  motiid 
force  of  convulsion  in  the  Dody  of  the  state,  the  stea- 
diness of  the  physician  is  ovei^wered  by  the  very 
aspect  of  the  disease.''  Burke.  Diseased  is  applied 
in  general  to  individuals  or  oommuniries,  to  persons  or 
to  tilings ;  a  person's  mind  is  in  a  diseased  state  when 
it  is  imder  the  influence  of  comqrt,  passions  or  prin- 
ciples ;  society  is  in  a  diseased  state  when  it  is  over- 
grown with  wealtii  and  luxury ;  *  For  a  mind  diseased 
with  ram  longings  after  unattainable  advantages,  no 
medicine  can  be  prescribed.'  Johnson. 


SICK,  SICKLY,  DISEASED,  MORBID. 

Sick  denotes  a  partial  state;  sickly  a  permanent 
state  of  the  body,  a  proneness  to  be  sick:  he  who  is 


SICKNESS,  ILLNESS,  INDISPOSITION. 

Sickness  denotes  the  state  of  beii^  sick  (v.  Side)  ; 
Ulness  that  of  being  ill  (v.  Evil) ;  indisposition  that 
of  being  not  well  disposed.  Sickness  denotes  the  state 
generally  or  particiuarly ;  illness  denotes  it  particu- 
larly :  we  speak  of  sickness  as  opposed  to  good  nealth; 
in  sickness  or  in  health ;  but  of  the  illness  nl  a  par- 
ticular person :  when  sickness  is  said  of  the  indivimul, 
it  designates  a  protracted  state ;  a  person  may  be  said 
to  have  much  sickness  in  his  family ;  <  Sickness  is  a 
sort  of  early  old  ^ee ;  it  teaches  us  a  diffidence  in 
our  earthly  state.'  Pope.  Illness  denotes  only  a  par- 
ticular or  partial  sickness:  a  person  is  said  to  have  nad 
an  Ulness  at  this  or  that  time,  in  this  or  that  place,  for 
this  or  that  period;  <  This  is  the  first  letter  that  I 
have  ventured  upon,  which  will  be  written,  I  fear, 
vacillantibus  Uteris;  as  Tully  «ays  Tyro's  Letters 
were  after  his  recovery  from  an  ^ness.''  Attebbuey. 
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Indiepoeition  is  a  slight  illnesa,  such  an  one  as  ia 
cabbie  of  deranging  a  person  either  in  his  enjoyments 
or  in  his  business;  colds  are  the  ordinary  causes  din- 
tU^Hmtion ;  '  It  is  not,  as  you  conceive,  an  indiS' 
poeiiion  of  body,  but  the  mind^s  disease.^  Fobd. 


and  Blind,  touM  make  them  villing  to  rest  on  the 
strength  of  their  elders,  if  they  were  not  too  often 
misled  by  a  mischievous  confidence  in  their  own 
stren^h ;  '  It  is  seldom  that  we  are  otherwise  than  by 
affliction  awakened  to  a  sense    of  ~—   .•-.*—•«*•.' 


our 


Johnson. 


INVALID,  PATIENT. 

Invalid,  in  Latin  invalidtM,  signifies  literally  one 
not  strong  or  in  good  health  ;  patient,  from  the  Latin 
patiena  suffering,  signifies  one  suffering  under  disease. 
Invalid  is  a  general,  and  patient  a  particular  term  :  a 
person  may  be  an  invalid  without  bemg  a  patient :  he 
may  be  a  patient  without  being  an  invalid.  An  invalid 
is  so  denominated  from  his  wanting  his  ordinary  share 
of  health  and  strength ;  but  the  patient  is  one  who  is 
laboring  under  some  bodily  suffering.  Old  soldiers 
are  called  invalids  who  are  no  longer  able  to  bear  the 
&tigues  of  warfare :  but  they  are  not  necessarily 
paHenta.  He  who  is  under  the  sui^eon's  hands  for 
a  broken  limb  is  a  patient,  but  not  necessarily  an 
invalid. 


DEBILITY,  INFIRMITY,  IMBECILITY. 

Debility,  in  Latin  debilitaa,  from  debilia,  or  de  pri- 
vative and  habUia,  signifies  a  deficiency,  or  not  having; 
if^rmity,  in  Latin  infirmitaa,  firom  infirmua,  or  in 
privative  xsAJirmua  strong,  signifies  the  absence  of 
strength ;  itnbecUity,  in  Latin  imbecUitaa  from  imbe- 
cUUa,  or  in  privative,  and  becUlia,  baciUxtm,  or  baculua 
8  staff,  signifies  not  having  a  staff  or  support. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  species  of  weakness,  but 
the  two  former,  particularly  the  first,  respects  that 
which  is  physical,  and  the  latter  that  which  is  either 
physical  or  mental.  Debility  is  constitutional,  or 
otherwise;  imbecility  is  always  constitutional;  in- 
firmity  is  accidental,  and  results  firom  sickness,  or  a 
decay  of  the  frame.  Debility  may  be  either  general 
or  local ;  infirmity  is  always  local ;  imbecility  always 
^neral.  DebUity  prevents  the  active  performance  of 
the  ordinary  functions  of  nature ;  it  is  a  deficiency  in 
the  muscular  power  of  the  body :  infirmity  is  a  partial 
want  of  power,  which  interferes  with,  but  does  not 
necessarily  destroy,  the  activity :  imbecility  lies  in  the 
whole  frame,  and  renders  it  almost  entirely  powerless. 

Young  people  are  frequently  troubled  witn  debilities 
in  their  ancles  or  legs,  of  which  they  are  never  cured ; 
'  As  increasing  years  debilitate  tne  body,  so  they 
weaken  the  force  and  diminish  the  warmth  of  the 
affections.'  Blaik.  Old  age  is  most  exposed  to  in- 
Jirmitiea ;  but  there  is  no  age  at  which  human  beings 
are  exempt  from  infirmity  of  some  kind  or  another ; 
'  This  is  weakness,  not  wisdom  I  own,  and  on  that 
account  fitter  to  be  trusted  to  the  bosom  of  a  friend, 
where  I  may  safely  lodge  all  my  infirmities.''  Atteb- 
BUST.     The  imbecility  natural  to  youth,  both  in  body 


DECAY,  DECLINE,  CONSUMPTION. 

Decay,  French  dechoir,  from  the  Latin  decado,  so- 
nifies literally  to  &11  off  or  away ;  decline,  from  the 
Latin  declino,  or  de  and  clino,  signifies  to  turn  away 
or  lean  aside ;  the  direction  expressed  by  both  these 
actions  is  very  similar ;  it  is  a  sideward  movement,  but 
decay  expresses  more  than  decline.  What  is  decayed 
is  faUen  or  gone ;  what  declines  leans  towards  a  fall, 
or  is  going;  when  applied,  therefore,  to  the  same 
objects,  a  decline  is  properly  the  commencement  of  a 
decay.  The  health  maj  experience  a  decline  at  any 
period  of  life  from  a  variety  of  causes,  but  it  naturallv 
experiences  a  decay  in  old  age ;  consumption  (v.  To 
consume)  impUes  a  rapid  decay. 

*  By  decay  things  lose  their  perfection,  tfaeir  great- 
ness, and  their  consistency ;  by  decline  they  loae  then 
strength,  their  vi^r,  and  their  lustre ;  by  consump- 
tion they  lose  their  existence.  Decay  brings  to  ruin ; 
decline  leads  to  an  end  or  exjMiation.  There  are  some 
things  to  which  decay  is  peculiar,  and  some  things  to 
which  decline  is  peculiar,  and  other  things  to  which 
both  decay  and  decline  belong.  The  corruption  to 
which  material  substances  are  particularly  exposed  is 
termed  decay:  the  close  of  me,  when  health  and 
strength  begin  to  fall  away,  is  termed  the  decline; 
the  decay  of  states  in  the  moral  world  takes  place  by 
the  same  process  as  the  decay  of  fabrics  in  die  natural 
world;  the  decline  of  empires,  from  their  state  of 
elevation  and  splendor,  is  a  natural  figure  drawn  from 
the  decHrie  of  the  setting  sun.  Consumption  is  seldom 
applied  to  any  thing  but  animal  bodies ; 

The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decmf. 
Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away  ; 
But  fix'd  Ma  word,  his  saving  power  remains. 
Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns. 

Pops. 

*  After  the  death  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Csesar  the 
Roman  empire  declined  every  day.'  South.  '  By  de- 
grees the  empire  shrivelled  and  pined  away ;  and  from 
such  a  surfeit  of  immoderate  prosperity  passed  at  length 
into  a  final  consumption.''  South. 


WEAK,  FEEBLE,  INFIRM. 

Weak,  in  Saxon  wace,  Dutch  waek,  G«rman 
achwach,  is  in  all  probability  an  intensive  of  weich 
soft,  which  comes  from  weichen  to  yield,  and  this  from 
bewegen  to  move ;  feeble  is  probably  contracted  from 
faile^le ;  infirm,  v.  Ddnlity. 


•  Vide  Truster: 


"  Decay,  decline,  disease." 
3  L  2 
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The  Saxon  term  weak  is  here,  as  it  usually  is,  the 
familiar  and  universal  term ;  feMe  is  suited  to  a  more 
polished  style ;  infirm  is  only  a  species  of  the  weak : 
we  may  be  weak  in  body  or  mind ;  but  ve  are  com- 
monly feeble  and  infirm  only  in  the  body :  we  may  be 
weak  from  disease,  or  weak  by  nature,  it  equally  con- 
veys the  gross  idea  of  a  defect :  but  the  terms  fed>l€ 
and  infirm  are  qualified  expressions  for  weakness :  a 
child  IS  feeble  from  its  infancy ;  an  old  man  is  feeble 
from  age ;  the  latter  may  likewise  be  infirm  in  conse- 
quence of  sickness.  We  pity  the  weak,  but  their 
weakness  often  gives  us  pain ; 

Tou,  gallant  Vernon  I  saw 
The  miserable-scene ;  you  pitying  saw 
To  inGant  weaknest  sunk  the  warrior's  arm. 

Thomson. 

We  assist  the  feeble  when  they  attempt  to  walk ; 


Command  th'  assistance  of  a  friend. 
But  JeehU  are  the  succours  I  can  send. 


Dbydbn. 


We  support  the  infirm  when  they  are  unable  to 
stand ;  '  At  my  age,  and  under  my  infirmities,  I  can 
have  no  relief  but  those  with  which  religion  furnishes 
me.'  Atterbury.  The  same  distinction  exists  be- 
tween weak  and  feeble  in  the  moral  use  of  the  words : 
a  weak  attempt  to  excuse  a  person  conveys  a  re- 
proachfid  meaning ;  but  the  efforts  which  we  make 
to  defend  another  may  be  praise-worthy,  although 
fe^le. 


TO  WEAKEN,  ENFEEBLE,  DEBILITATE, 
ENERVATE,  INVALIDATE. 

To  weaken  is  to  make  weak  (v.  Weak),  and  is,  as 
before,  the  generic  term :  to  enfeeble  is  to  make  feeble 
(v.  Weak) ,-  to  debilitate  is  to  cause  ddnlittf  (v.  De- 
bUity)  ;  to  enervate  is  to  unnerve ;  and  to  invalidate 
is  to  make  not  vaUd  or  strong :  all  of  which  are  but 
modes  of  weakening  appUcable  to  different  objects. 
To  weaken  may  be  either  a  temporary  or  permanent 
act  when  apphed  to  persons ;  enfeeble  is  permanent 
either  as  to  the  body  or  the  mind :  we  may  be  weak- 
ened suddenly  by  severe  pain ;  we  are  enfeebled  in  a 
gradual  manner,  either  by  the  slow  effects  of  disease 
or  age.  To  weaken  is  either  a  particular  or  a  com- 
plete act ;  to  enfeeble,  to  debilitate,  and  enervate,  are 
properly  partial  acts  :  what  enfeebles  deprives  of  vital 
or  essential  power ; 

So  much  hath  hell  debas'd,  and  pain 
Enfeebled  me,  to  what  1  was  in  heav'n.    Milton. 

What  debilitates  may  lessen  power  in  one  particular, 
though  not  in  another ;  the  severe  exercise  of  any 
power,  such  as  the  memory  or  the  attention,  will  tend 
to  debilitate  that  faculty  ; 

Sometimes  the  body  in  full  strength  we  find. 
Whilst  various  ails  debilitate  the  mmd.    Jenyms. 

What  enervates  acts  particularly  on  the  nervous 
system ;  it  relaxes  the  frame,  and  unfits  the  person  for 


action  either  of  body  or  mind ;  *  Elevated  by  success, 
and  enervated  by  luxury,  the  military,  in  the  time  of 
the  emperors,  soon  became  incapable  of  fatigue.* 
Gibbon.  To  weaken  is  said  of  things  as  well  as 
persons ;  to  invalidate  is  said  of  things  only :  we 
weaken  the  force  of  an  argument  by  an  injudicious 
application ;  *  No  article  of  faith  can  be  true  which 
weakens  the  practical  part  of  religion.'  Addison.  We 
invalidate  the  claim  of  another  by  proving  its  inform- 
aUty  in  law ;  *  Do  they  (the  Jacobms)  mean  to  inva- 
lidate that  great  body  of  our  statute  law,  which  passed 
under  those  whom  they  treat  as  usurpers.'  Bubk£. 


TO  FLAG,  DROOP,  LANGUISH,  PINE. 

To  ^flag  is  to  hang  down  loose  like  a  Jlag ;  droop, 
V.  To  fall ;  to  languish  is  to  become  or  continue  lan- 
guid (v.  Faint) ,-  to  pine,  from  the  German  pein^ 
pain,  is  to  be  or  continue  in  pain. 

In  the  proper  application,  nothing  ^^o^  but  that 
which  can  be  distended  and  made  to  flutter  by  the 
wind,  as  the  leaves  of  plants  when  they  are  in  want  of 
water  or  in  a  weakly  condition ;  hence  figuratively  the 
spirits  are  said  to  Aag ;  '  It  is  variety  which  keeps 
alive  desire,  which  would  otherwise  ^ag.^  South. 
Things  are  said  to  droop  when  their  heads  Jlag  or 
drop ;  the  snowdrop  droops,  and  flowers  will  generally 
droop  from  excess  of  drought  or  heat :  the  spirits  in 
the  same  manner  are  said  to  droop,  which  expresses 
more  than  to  flag;  the  human  body  also  droops  when 
the  strength  lails ; 

Shrunk  with  dry  famine^  and  with  toils  declin'd. 
The  drooping  body  will  desert  the  mind.     PofB. 

Languish  is  a  still  stronger  expression  than  droop,  and 
is  applicable  principally  to  persons ;  some  languish  in 
sickness,  some  in  prison,  and  some  in  a  state  of  dis- 
tress ;  '  How  finely  has  the  poet  told  us  that  the  sick 
persons  languished  under  lingerii^  and  incurable  dis- 
tempers.' Addison.  To  piTie  is  to  be  in  .a  state  of 
wearing  pain  which  is  mostly  of  a  mental  nature ;  a 
child  may  pine  when  absent  from  all  its  friends,  and 
supposing  itself  deserted ; 

From  beds  of  raging  fire  t6  starve  in  ice 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth,  there  to  pine, 
Immoveably  infix'd.    Milton. 


FAINT,  LANGUID. 


Faint,  from  the  French /aner  to  fade,  signifies  that 
which  is  faded  or  withered,  which  has  lost  its  spirit ; 
languid,  in  Latin  languidus,  from  langueo  to  lan- 
guish, signifies  languished. 

Faint  is  less  than  languid ;  faintness  is  in  fact  in 
the  physical  appUcation  the  commencement  of  lan- 
guor ;  we  may  be  faint  for  a  short  time,  and  if  con- 
tinued and  extended  through  the  limbs  it  becomes 
languor  ;  thus  we  say  to  speak  with  a  faint  tone,  and 
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have  s  languid  frame ;  and  in  the  figurative  application 
to  make  a  faint  resistance,  to  move  with  a  languid 
air;  to  form  a  faint  idea,  to  make  a  languid  effort ; 

Low  the  woods 
Bow  their  hoar  head :  and  here  the  languid  sun, 
Feunt  from  the  west,  emits  his  evening  ray. 

Thomson. 


PALE,  PALLID,  WAN. 

Pale,  in  French  pale,  and  pallid,  in  Latin  pallidus, 
both  come  firom  palleo  to  turn  pale,  which  probably 
comes  firom  the  Greek  tcaXKlwa  to  make  white,  and  that 
from  TaA>)  flour;  wan  is  connected  with  want  and 
wa^fte,  signifying  in  general  a  deficiency  or  a  losing 
color. 

Pallid  rises  upon  pale,  and  wan  upon  pallid :  the 
absence  of  color  in  any  degree,  where  color  is  a  re- 
quisite  or  tisual  quality,  constitutes  paleness,  but  pal- 
lidness is  an  excess  o(  paleness,  and  wan  is  an  unusual 
degree  of  pallidness :  paleness  in  the  countenance 
may  be  temporary ;  but  pallidness  and  wanness  are 
permanent ;  fear,  or  any  sudden  emotion,  may  produce 
paleness;  but  protracted  sickness,  hunger,  and  fatigue, 
briiu;  on  pallidness ;  and,  when  these  calamities  are 
combined  and  heightened  by  every  aggravation,  they 
may  produce  that  which  is  peculiarly  termed  wan- 
ness. 

Pale  is  an  ordinary  term  for  an  ordinary  qtiality, 
applicable  to  many  very  different  objects,  to  persons, 
colors,  lights,  and  luminaries.  Paleness  may  be  either 
a  natural,  or  an  acquired  deficiency :  a  person  is  said 
to  be  pale,  a  color  pale,  a  light  pale,  toe  sun  pale ; 
the  deficiency  may  be  desirable  or  otherwise;  the 
paleness  of  the  moon  is  agreeable,  that  of  the  com- 
plexion the  contrary ; 

Now  moro,  her  lamp  jxile  ffKmmering  on  the  sight, 
Scatter'd  before  her  sun  reluctant  night.     Falconek. 

Pallid  is  an  ordinary  term  for  an  extraordinary  quality: 
nothing  is  said  to  be  pallid  but  the  human  face,  and 
that  not  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  but  as 
the  effect  of  disease ;  those  who  paint  are  most  apt  to 
look  pallid ; 

Her  spirits  faint. 
Her  cheeks  assume  a  pallid  tint.    Addison. 

Wan  is  an  extraordinary  term  for  an  ordinary  property, 
it  is  applicable  only  to  ghostly  objects,  or  such  as  are 
rendered  monstrous  by  unusually  powerful  causes :  the 
effects  of  death  on  the  human  visage  are  fully  expressed 
by  the  term  wan,  when  apphed  to  an  individual  who 
is  reduced,  by  severe  abstinence  or  sickness,  to  a  state 
bordering  on  the  grave ; 

And  with  them  comes  a  third  with  regal  pomp. 
But  faded  splendour  wan.    Milton. 


agitate,  des^^tes  an  effect  from  a  powerful  or  stimu- 
lating cause ;  weariness,  from  weary,  a  frequentative 
of  wear,  marks  an  effect  from  a  continued  or  repeated 
cause ;  lassitude,  from  the  Latin  lassus,  changed  from 
looms  relaxed,  marks  a  state  without  specifying  s 
cause. 

Fatigue  is  an  exhaustion  of  the  animal  or  mental 
powers ;  weariness  is  a  wearing  out  the  strength,  or 
breaking  the  spirits  ;  lassitude  is  a  general  relaxation 
of  the  animal  frame.  The  laborer  experiences  fatigue 
from  the  toils  of  the  day ;  the  man  of  business,  who  is 
harassed  by  the  multiplicity  and  complexity  of  his 
concerns,  suffers  fatigue ;  and  the  student,  who  labors 
to  fit  himself  for  a  public  exhibition  of  his  acquire- 
ments, is  in  like  manner  exposed  to  fatigue ;  '  One 
of  the  amusements  of  idleness  is  reacQng  without  the 
fatigue  of  close  attention.'  Johnson.  Weariness  at- 
tends the  traveller  who  takes  a  long  or  pathless  journey; 
weariness  is  the  lot  of  the  petitioner,  who  attends  in 
the  anti-chamber  of  a  great  man ;  the  critic  is  doomed 
to  suffer  weariness,  who  is  obliged  to  drag  through 
the  shallow  but  voluminous  writings  of  a  dull  author ; 
and  the  enlightened  hearer  will  suffer  no  less  weariness 
in  listening  to  the  absurd  effusions  of  an  extempora- 
neous preacher ;  '  For  want  of  a  process  of  events, 
neither  knowledge  nor  elegance  preserve  the  reader 
from  weariness."  Johnson. 

Lassitude  is  the  consequence  of  a  distempered 
system,  sometimes  brought  on  by  an  excess  of  fatigue, 
sometimes  by  sickness,  and  frequently  by  the  action 
of  the  external  air;  '  The  cattle  in  the  fields  shew 
evident  symptoms  of  lassitude  and  disgust  in  an  un- 
pleasant season.'  Cowpeh. 


FATIGUE,  WEARINESS,  LASSITUDE. 

Fatigue,  from  the  Latin  fatigo,  that  is,  faOrn 
abundwatly  or  powerfully,  and  ago  to  act,  or  agito  to 


TO   WEARY,   TIRE,   JADE, 
HARASS. 

To  weary  is  a  frequentative  of  wear,  that  is,  to 
wear  out  the  strength ;  to  tire,  from  the  French  tirer 
and  the  Latin  traho  to  draw,  signifies  to  draw  out  the 
strength  ;  to  jade  is  the  same  as  to  goad ;  to  harass 
V.  Distress. 

Long  exertion  wearies ;  a  little  exertion  will  tire  a 
child  or  a  weak  man ;  forced  exertions  jade ;  painfiil 
exertions,  or  exertions  coupled  with  painfrd  circum- 
stances, harass :  the  horse  is  jaded  who  is  forced  on 
beyond  his  strength ;  the  soldier  is  harassed  who 
marches  in  perpetual  fear  of  an  attack  from  the  enemy. 
We  are  wearied  with  thinking  ^hen  it  ^ves  us  pam 
to  think  any  longer ;  '  All  pleasiires  that  affect  the 
body  must  needs  weary.''  Sooth.  We  are  tired  of 
our  emplo3^ent  when  it  ceases  to  give  us  pleasure; 
'  Every  morsel  to  a  satisfied  hunger  is  only  a  new 
labour  to  a  tired  digestion.'  South.  We  are  jaded 
by  incessant  attention  to  business ;  *  I  recall  the  time 
(and  am  glad  it  is  over)  when  about  this  hour  (six  in 
the  morning)  I  used  to  be  going  to  bed  surfeited  with 
pleasure,  ot  jaded  with  business.   Bolinobsoke.    We 
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ste  harataed  \sj  perpetual  comfdiuiits  wMch  ve  cannot 
icdress; 

Bmikrupt  nobility,  a  factious,  g^ddy,  and 
IMvided  Senate,  a  harass'd  commonality, 
la  all  the  strength  of  Venice.    Otway. 


WEARISOME,  TIRESOME,  TEDIOUS. 

tVearisome  (v.  To  tceary)  is  the  general  and  inde- 
finite  term ;  tiresome  (v.  To  tceary) ;  and  tedious, 
causing  tedium,  a  specific  form  of  weariaomeneaa : 
common  things  may  cause  weariness ;  that  which  acts 
painftilly  is  either  tiresome  or  tedious ;  but  in  different 
degrees  the  repetition  of  the  same  sounds  will  grow 
tiresome ;  long  waiting  in  anxious  suspense  is  tedious: 
there  is  more  of  that  which  is  physical  in  the  tiresome, 
and  mental  in  the  tedious ;  *  All  weariness  presupposes 
weakness,  and  consequently  every  long,  importune, 
wearisome  petition,  is  truly  and  properly  a  force  upon 
him  that  is  pursued  with  it.^  South. 

Far  happier  were  the  meanest  peasant's  lot. 
Than  to  be  plac'd  on  high,  in  anxious  pride. 
The  purple  drudge  and  slare  of  tiresome  state.    West. 

Happy  the  mortal  man  who  now,  at  last, 

Has  through  this  doleM  Tale  of  mis'ry  past. 

Who  to  his  destin'd  sta^  has  carried  on 

The  Udiou*  load,  and  laid  his  burden  down.    Prior. 


WEIGHT,  HEAVINESS,  GRAVITY. 

Weight,  from  to  weigh,  is  that  which  a  thing 
weighs;  heaviness,  from  heavy  and  heave,  signifies 
the  abstract  quality  of  the  heavy,  or  di£5cult  to  heave; 
gravity,  from  the  Latin  gravis,  likewise  denotes  the 
same  abstract  quali<^. 

Weight  is  indefimte ;  whatever  may  be  weighed  has 
a  weight,  whether  large  or  small:  heaviness  and 
gravity  are  the  property  of  bodies  having  a  great 
weight.  Weight  is  only  opposed  to  that  which  has  or 
is  supposed  to  have  no  weight,  that  is,  what  is  incor- 
poreal or  immaterial ;  for  we  may  speak  of  the  wdght 
of  the  lightest  conceivable  bodies,  as  the  weight  of  a 
feather :  heaviness  is  opposed  to  lightness ;  the  heavi- 
ness of  lead  is  opposed  to  the  lightness  of  a  feather. 

Weight  lies  absolutely  in  the  thing ;  heaviness  is 
relatively  considered  with  respect  to  the  person :  we 
estunate  the  weight  of  things  according  to  a  certain 
measure :  we  estimate  the  heaviness  ra  things  by  our 
feelings. 

Gravity  is  that  species  of  weight,  which  is  scien- 
tifically considered  as  inherent  in  certain  bodies ;  the 
term  is  therefore  properly  sdeatific. 


by  Adeluilg  to  admit  of  a  derivation  ttcm  different 
sources ;  but  he  does  not  suppose  that  which  appears 
to  me  the  most  natural,  namely,  from  lay,  which  be- 
comes in  our  preterite  laid,  particularly  since  in  Low 
German  and  Dutch  laden,  to  load,  is  contracted  into 
laeyen,  and  the  literal  meaning  of  load  is  to  lay  on  or 
in  any  thing. 

The  term  weight  is  here  considered  in  common  with 
the  other  terms,  in  the  sense  of  a  positive  weight,  as 
respects  the  persons  or  things  by  which  it  is  idlied  to 
the  word  bidden :  the  weight  is  said  either  of  persons 
or  things ;  the  burden  more  commonly  respects  per- 
sons ;  Me  load  may  be  said  of  either :  a  person  may 
sink  under  the  weight  that  rests  upon  him ;  a  platform 
may  break  down  nom  the  weight  upon  it ;  a  person 
sinks  under  his  burden  or  load ;  a  cart  breaks  down 
firom  the  load.  The  weight  is  abstiaetedly  taken  for 
what  is  without  reference  to  the  cause  of  its  being 
there ;  burden  and  load  have  respect  to  the  person  or 
thing  by  which  they  are  produced ;  accident  produces 
the  weight ;  a  person  takes  a  burden  upon  himseLP, 
or  has  it  imposed  upon  him  ;  the  load  is  always  laid 
on :  it  is  not  proper  to  carry  any  weight  that  exceeds 
our  strength ;  those  who  bear  tiie  burden  expect  to 
reap  the  fruit  of  their  labor ;  he  who  carries  loads  must 
be  contented  to  take  such  as  are  given  him. 

In  the  moral  application,  these  terms  mark  the  pain 
which  is  produced  oy  a  pressure ;  but  the  weight  asA 
load  rather  describe  the  positive  severity  of  the  pies> 
sure ;  the  burden  respects  the  temper  and  indinatioiis 
of  the  sufferer ;  the  load  is  in  this  case  a  very  great 
weight :  a  minister  of  state  has  a  weight  on  his  mmd 
at  all  times,  firom  the  heavy  responsibility  which 
attaches  to  his  station ;  '  With  what  oppressive  weight 
will  sickness,  disappointment,  or  old  age,  fall  upon  the 

S lints  of  that  man  who  is  a  stranger  to  God  ?'  Blaib. 
ne  who  labors  imder  strong  apprehensions  or  dread 
of  an  evil  has  a  load  on  his  mind ;  '  How  a  man  can 
have  a  quiet  and  cheerful  mind  under  a  burden  and 
load  of  guilt,  I  know  not,  unless  he  be  very  ignorant.^ 
Ray.  Any  sort  of  employment  is  a  burden  to  one 
who  wishes  to  be  idle ;  and  time  unemployed  is  a 
burden  to  him  who  wishes  to  be  always  in  action ; 

I  understood  not  that  a  grateful  mind 
By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays  at  once  ; 
Indebted  and  discharg'd :  what  burden  then? 

MiLTOXV 


WEIGHT,  BURDEN,  LOAD. 

Weijght,  V.   Weight;  burden,  from  bear,  signifies 
the  thing  borne ;  load,  in  German  laden,  is  supposed 


HEAVY,  BURDENSOME,  WEIGHTY, 
PONDEROUS. 

Heavy,  from  heave,  signifies  the  causing  to  hears, 
or  requiring  to  be  lifted  up  with  force ;  burdensome, 
having  a  burden ;  weighty  and  ponderous,  from  the 
Latin  pondus  a  weight,  both  signify  having  a  weight. 

Heaviness  is  the  natural  property  of  some  bodies ; 
burdensomeness  is  incidental  to  others.  In  the  vulgar 
sense,  things  are  termed  heavy  which  are  found  difllcult 
to  lift,  in  distinction  from  those  which  are  %ht  or  easy 
to  be  lif^ ;  but  those  things  are  burdensome  whidi  aie 
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too  troublesome  to  be  carried  or  borne :  many  things 
therefore  are  actually  heavy  that  are  never  burden' 
aome;  and  others  are  occasionally  burdensome  that 
are^  never  heavy :  that  which  is  heavy  is  so  whether 
lifted  or  not,  but  that  which  is  burdensome  must  be 
burdensome  to  some  one ;  '  Though  philosophy 
teaches,  that  no  element  is  heavy  in  its  own  place,  yet 
experience  draws  that  out  of  its  own  place  it  proves 
exceeding  burdensome.''  South.  Hard  substances  are 
mostly  heavy ;  but  to  a  weak  person  the  softest  sub- 
stance may  sometimes  be  burdensome  if  he  is  oMiged 
to  bear  it :  things  are  heavy  according  to  the  difficulty 
with  which  they  are  lifted ;  but  they  are  weighty  tc- 
cording  as  they  weigh  other  things  down.  The  heavy 
is  therefore  indefinite ;  but  the  wei^ty  is  definite,  and 
something  positively  great :  what  is  heavy  to  one  may 
be  light  to  another ;  but  that  which  is  weighty  exceed 
die  ordinary  weight  of  other  things ; 

The  sable  troops  along  the  narrow  tracks 
Scarce  bear  the  weighty  burden  on  their  backs. 

DaTDKK. 

Ponderous  expresses  even  more  than  weighty,  for  it 
iiKludes  also  the  idea  of  bulk ;  the  ponderous  there- 
fitre  is  that  which  is  so  weighty  and  large  that  it  can- 
not eanly  be  moved ;  '  The  diligence  of  an  idler  is 
rapid  ana  impetuous,  as  ponderous  bodies  forced  into 
▼docity  move  with  violence  proportitHiate  to  their 
weight'   Johnson. 


TO  CLOG,  LOAD,  ENCUMBER. 

dog  is  probaUy  changed  firom  dot  or  dod,  signify- 
ing to  put  a  heavy  lump  in  the  way ;  load,  ftom  to 
had,  in  Saxon  laden,  Dutch,  &e.  laden,  signifies  to 
burden  with  a  load,  at  lay  any  thing  on  so  as  to  form 
a  load;  encuti^ber,  compounded  of  en  or  in  and 
muttber,  m  German  kummer,  sorrow,  signifies  to  burden 
wiick  trouble. 

Clog  is  figoradvely  employed  for  ^atever  impedes 
die  motion  or  action  of  a  thmg,  drawn  from  the  fami- 
liar object  which  is  used  to  impede  the  motion  of  ani- 
■ais :  load  is  used  for  whatever  occasions  an  excess  of 
wdght,  or  materials.  A  wheel  is  clogged,  or  a  machine 
is  clogged:  a  fire  may  be  loaded  with  coals,  or  a 
picture  with  colouring.  The  stomach  and  memory 
nay  be  other  ch^ed  at  loaded :  in  the  former  case 
by  the  introduction  of  improper  food;  and  in  the 
•eoond  ease  by  die  introduction  of  an  improper  quan- 
tity. A  memory  that  is  clogged  becomes  confused, 
aaid  oenfbunds  one  thing  with  another ;  that  which  is 
itaded  kwes  the  impression  of  one  object  by  the  intro- 
dactioB  of  MMither ;  '  Butler  gives  Hudibras  that 
pedantic  ostentation  of  knowledge,  which  has  no  rela- 
twm  to  chivaby,  and  loads  him  with  martial  encum- 
brances that  eaa  add  nodiing  to  his  civil  dignity.* 
Johnson. 

Clog  and  encumber  have  the  common  signification 
of  interrupting  or  troubling  by  means  of  something 
irrelevant     Wfcntevn  is  etogged  has  searcely  the 


]j3xxtf  a£  moving  at  all;  whatever  is  encumbertd 
moves  and  acta,  but  with  diiBculty.  When-  the  roots 
of  ]^ants  are  clogged  with  Burald,  or  any  improper 
substance,  their  growth  is  almost  stopped :  weeds  and 
noxious  plants  are  encumbrances  in  the  ground  whoe 
flowers  should  grow :  the  commands  at  prohibitions  of 
parents  sometiiaes  very  fortunatdy  clog  those  whose 
sai^uine  tempers  would  lead  tliem  into  unprudenee ; 
'  Whatsoever  was  observed  by  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, dtho:  irregular  or  defective  in  the  workings  of 
the  mind,  was  all  charged  upon  the  body  as  its  great 
dog.''  South.  No  one  can  expect  to  proceed  with 
ease  to  himself  in  amy  transaction,  who  is  encunAered 
with  a  variety  of  eoaeems  at  the  same  time ;  '  This 
■linoritT  is  great  and  fonxiidid)le.  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther, ii  I  aimed  at  the  total  overthrow  of  a  kingdom, 
I  dwuld  widi  to  be  encumbered  widi  a  laige  body  of 
partisans.'  Bukke. 


TO  POISE,  BALANCE. 

Poise,  in  French  peser,  probaUy  cesses  from  pet  a 
foot,  oa  which  the  body  is  as  it  were  poised ;  baianee^ 
in  French  6a2aneer,  comes  fnaai  die  Latin  bikaue,  or 
bis  and  lanw,  a  pair  of  scales. 

The  idea  of  bringing  into  an  equilibrium  is  common 
to  both  terms ;  but  poise  is  a  particular,  and  balance 
•  more  general  term:  a  thing  is  poised  as  respects 
itself;  it  is  balanced  as  respects  other  diings ;  a  person 
poises  a  plain  stick  in  his  hand  when  he  wants  it  to  lie 
even ;  he  balances  the  stick  if  it  has  a  particular 
weight  at  eadi  end :  a  person  m&y  poise  himsdf,  but 
he  balances  otbers :  when  not  on  nrm  ground,  it  is 
necessary  to  poise  oneself;  when  two  persons  are  si- 
tuated one  at  each  end  of  a  beam,  they  may  betlance 
one  another.  These  terms  preserve  the  same  distinc- 
tion in  a  figurative  acceptation ; 

Some  evil,  terrible  and  unforeseen. 

Must  sure  ensue,  to  poue  the  scale  against 

This  vast  profiidon  of  exceeding  pleasure.    Rows. 


This,  O I  this  very  moment  let  me  die. 
While  hopes  and  fears  in  equal  balance  lie. 


DrtAen. 


TO  PERISH,  DIE,  DECAY. 

Perish,  in  French  perir,  in  Latin  pereo,  com- 
pounded of  per  and  eo,  signifies  to  go  thoroughly 
away ;  die,  v.  To  die  ■;  and  decay,  v.  To  decay. 

To  perish  expresses  more  than  to  die,  and  is  appli- 
cable to  many  oDJects ;  for  the  latter  is  properly  ap- 
plied only  to  express  the  extinction  of  animal  life,  and 
figuratively  to  express  the  extinction  of  life  or  spirit  in 
vegetables  or  other  bodies ;  but  the  former  is  applied 
to  express  the  Assolution  of  substances,  so  that  they 
lose  meir  existence  as  aggregate  bodies.  What  pe- 
rishes,  therefore,  does  not  always  die,  although  what- 
ever dies,  by  that  very  act  perishes  to  a  certain  extent. 
Hence  we  say  that  wood  perishes,  although  it  does  not 
die ;  people  are  said  eitiier  to  perish  or  die :  but  as 
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the  term  perish  expresses  even  more  than  dying,  it  is 
possible  ror  the  same  thing  to  die  and  not  perish; 
thus  a  plant  may  be  said  to  die  when  it  loses  its  vege- 
tative power ;  but  it  b  said  to  perish  if  its  substance 
crumbles  into  dust. 

To  perish  expresses  the  end ;  to  decay,  the  process 
by  which  this  end  is  brought  about :  a  thing  may  be 
long  in  decaying,  but  when  it  perishes  it  ceases  at 
once  to  act  or  to  exist :  things  may,  therefore,  perish 
without  decaying ;  they  may  likewise  decay  without 
perishing.  Things  may  perish  by  means  of  water, 
fire,  lightning,  and  the  uke,  which  are  altogether  new, 
and  have  experienced  no  kind  of  decay :  on  the  other 
hand,  wood,  iron,  and  other  substances  may  begin  to 
decay,  but  may  be  saved  from  immediately  perishing 
by  the  apphcation  of  preventives. 

In  a  moral  or  extended  application  of  the  terms 
they  preserve  a  similar  distinction :  to  die  signifies 
simply  to  fall  away ;  thus,  thoughts  may  die  in  one's 
breast  which  never  return,  or  power  may  die  with  the 
possessor ;  '  Whatever  pleasiure  any  man  may  take  in 
spreading  whispers,  he  will  find  greater  satisfection  in 
letting  the  secret  die  within  his  own  breast.'  Spec> 
TATOB.  With  perish  is  always  associated  the  maimer 
and  degree  of  the  extinction,  namely,  that  it  is  com- 
plete, and  effected  for  the  most  part  by  violence ; 


Beauty  and  youth  about  to  perish  finds 
Such  noble  pity  in  brave  English  minds. 


Wallee. 


Decay  is  figuratively  employed  in  the  sense  of  gradu- 
ally sinking  into  a  state  of  non-existence ; 

The  soul's  dark  cottage,  batter'd  and  decay'd. 
Lets  in  new  light  through  clunks  that  time  has  made. 

Walleb. 


TO  DIE,  EXPIRE. 


Die,  in  Low  German  doen,  Danish  doe,  from  the 
Greek  dutm  to  kill,  designates  in  general  the  extinction 
of  being,  which  may  be  considered  either  as  gradual 
or  otherwise ;  ♦  She  died  every  day  she  lived.'  Rowe. 
Eaipire,  from  the  Latin  e  or  ew  and  spiro  to  breathe 
out,  designates  the  last  action  of  life  in  certain  ob- 
jects, and  is  of  course  a  momentary  act ;  '  Pope  died 
m  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  1744,  so 
placidly,  that  the  attendants  did  not  discern  the  exact 
time  of  his  ewpiration.''  Johnson. 

*  There  are  beings,  such  as  trees  and  plants,  which 
are  said  to  live,  although  they  have  not  breath ;  these 
die,  but  do  not  expire :  there  are  other  beings  which 
absorb  and  emit  air,  but  do  not  live;  such  as  the 
flame  of  a  lamp,  which  does  not  die,  but  it  earpires. 
By  a  natural  metaphor,  the  time  of  being  is  put  for 
the  life  of  objects ;  and  hence  we  speak  of  the  date 
expiring,  the  term  expiring,  and  tne  like ;  '  A  par- 
liament may  expire  by  length  of  time.'  Blackstome. 
As  life  is  applied  figuratively  to  moral  objects,  so  may 

•  Vide  Truster :  "  Die,  expire." 


death  to  objects  not  having  physical  life  ;  '  A  dissolu- 
tion is  the  civil  d^ath  of  parliament.'  Blackstone. 
*  When  Alexander  the  Great  died,  the  Grecian  mo- 
narchy expired  with  him.'  South. 


DEATH,  DEPARTURE,  DECEASE, 
DEMISE. 

Death  signifies  the  act  of  dying;  departure,  the 
act  of  departing ;  decease,  from  the  Latin  decedo  to 
fall  ofi*,  the  act  of  falling  away ;  demise,  from  demifto 
to  lay  down,  signifies  hterally  resigning  possession. 

Death  is  a  general  or  a  particular  term ;  it  marks  in 
the  abstract  sense  the  extinction  of  life,  and  is  appli- 
cable to  men  or  animals ;  to  one  or  many.  Departure, 
decease,  and  demise,  are  particular  expressions  suited 
only  to  the  condition  of  human  beings.  •)•  Departure 
is  a  Christian  term,  which  carries  with  it  an  idea  of  a 
passage  from  one  life  to  another ;  decease  is  a  tech- 
nical term  in  law,  which  is  introduced  into  common 
language  to  designate  one's  falling  off  from  the 
number  of  the  living ;  demise  is  substituted  for  de- 
cease in  speaking  of  princes,  who  by  their  death  also 
put  off  their  earthly  power ;  ♦  So  tender  is  the  law  of 
supposing  even  a  possibility  of  the  King's  death,  that 
his  natural  dissolution  is  generally  called  his  demised 
Blackstone. 

Death  of  itself  has  always  something  terrific  in  it ; 
but  the  Gospel  has  divested  it  of  its  terrors  :  the  hour 
of  departure,  therefore,  for  a  Christian  is  oflten  the 
happiest  period  of  his  mortal  existence ;  '  How  quickly 
would  the  honours  of  illustrious  men  perish  after 
death,  if  their  souls  performed  nothing  to  preserve 
their  fame.'  Hughes  (after  Xenophon).  Decease 
presents  only  the  idea  of  leaving  life  to  the  survivors. 
Of  death  it  has  been  said,  that  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  it  will  come,  and  nothing  more  uncer- 
tain than  when  it  will  come.  Knowing  that  we  haye 
here  no  resting  place  of  abode,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  look  forward  to  our  departure ;  '  The  loss  of  our 
friends  impresses  upon  us  hourly  the  necessity  of  our 
own  departure.^  Johnson.  Property  is  in  perpetual 
occupancy ;  at  the  decease  of  one  possessor,  it  passes 
into  the  hands  of  another ;  '  Though  men  see  every 
day  people  go  to  their  long  home,  they  are  not  so  apt 
to  be  alarmed  at  that,  as  at  the  decease  of  those  who 
have  Uved  longer  in  their  sight.'  Steele. 

The  death  of  an  individual  is  sometimes  attended 
with  circumstances  peculiarly  distressing  to  those  who 
are  nearly  related.  The  tears  which  are  shed  at  the 
departure  of  those  we  love  are  not  always  indi- 
cations of  our  weakness,  but  rather  testimpnies  of  their 
worth. 

As  an  epithet,  dead  is  used  collectively ;  departed 
is  used  with  a  noun  only ;  deceased  generally  without 
a  noun,  to  denote  one  or  more  according  to  the  con- 
nection. 

t  Vide  Trusler :  "  Departure,  death,  decease." 
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There  is  a  respect  due  to  the  dead,  which  cannot  be 
violated  without  offence  to  the  living ; 

The  living  and  the  dead,  at  his  command, 
Were  coupled  face  to  face,  and  hand  to  hand. 

Dbydbn. 

It  is  a  pleasant  reflection  to  conceive  of  departed 
spirits,  as  taking  an  interest  in  the  concerns  of  those 
whom  they  have  left ;  '  The  sophistic  tyrants  of  Paris 
are  loud  in  their  declamations  against  the  departed 
regal  tyrants,  who  in  former  ages  have  vexed  the 
world.'  Burke.  All  the  marks  on  the  body  of  the 
deceased  indicated  that  he  had  met  with  his  death  by 
some  violence ;  '  It  was  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  that  the  ordinary  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  intestate,  in  the  same  manner  that  execu- 
tors were  bound  in  case  the  deceased  left  a  will.' 
Blackstone.       

DEADLY,  MORTAL,  FATAL. 

Deadly  or  deadlike  signifies  like  death  itself  in  its 
effects ;  mortal,  in  Latin  mortalis,  signifies  belonging 
to  death ,-  fatal,  in  Latin  fatalis,  i.  e.  according  to 
fate. 

Deadly  is  applied  to  what  is  productive  of  death  ; 

On  him  amidst  the  flying  numbers  found, 
Eurypilua  inflicts  a  deamy  wound.    PorB. 

Mortal  to  what  terminates  in  or  is  liable  to  death ; 
'  For  my  own  part,  I  never  could  think  that  the  soul, 
while  in  a  mortal  body,  lives.'  Hughes  {after  Xeno- 
.pAo»).  Fatal  applies  not  onlj  to  death,  but  every 
thing  which  may  oe  of  great  mischief; 

O  faM,  change !  become  in  one  sad  dav 
A  senseless  corse !  inaniraated  clay.    Pope. 

A  poison  is  deadly ;  a  wound  or  a  wounded  part  is 
mortal ;  a  step  in  walking,  or  a  step  in  one's  conduct, 
may  be  falal.  Things  only  are  deadly,  creatures  are 
mmial.  Hatred  is  deadly ;  whatever  has  life  is  mor- 
tal. There  may  be  remedies  sometimes  to  counteract 
that  which  is  deadly ;  but  that  which  is  mortal  is  past 
all  cure ;  and  that  which  ie  fatal  cannot  be  retrieved. 


numbed.''  Johnson.  '  There  must  be  a  grand  spec- 
tacle to  rouse  the  imagination,  grown  torjnd  with  the 
lazy  enjoyment  of  sixty  years'  seciuity.'  Bdbke. 


NUMB,  BENUMBED,  TORPID. 

Nvmb  and  benumbed  come  from  the  Hebrew  num 
to  sleep;  the  former  denoting  the  quaUty,  and  the 
latter  the  state :  there  are  but  few  things  numb  by 
natvire ;  but  there  ma^  be  many  things  which  may  he 
benumbed.  Torpid,  m  Latin  torpidus,  from  torpeo 
to  languish,  is  most  commonly  employed  to  express 
the  permanent  state  of  being  benumbed,  as  in  the  case 
of  some  animals,  which  lie  in  a  tor^  state  all  the 
.winter ;  or  in  the  moral  sense  to  depict  the  benumbed 
state  of  the  thinking  faculty  ;  in  this  maimer  we  speak 
of  the  torpor  of  persons  who  are  benumbed  by  any 
strong  affection,  or  b^  any  strong  external  action; 
(  The  night,  with  its  nlence  and  cuirkness,  shows  the 
printer,  in  which  all  the  powers  of  vegetation  are  be- 


EXIT,  DEPARTURE. 


Both  these  words  are  metaphorically  employed  for 
death,  or  a  passage  out  of  this  life :  the  former  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  act  of  going  off  the  stage ;  the  latter 
from  the  act  of  setting  off  on  a  journey.  The  ejeit 
seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  voUtion;  for  we  speak  of 
making  our  eant :  the  departure  designates  simply  the 
event;  the  hour  of  a  man's  departwre  is  not  made 
known  to  him.  When  we  speak  of  the  ewit,  we  think 
only  of  the  place  left ;  when  we  speak  of  departure, 
we  think  not  only  of  the  object  left,  but  of  the  place 
gone  to.  The  unbeliever  may  talk  of  his  exit ;  the 
Christian  most  commonly  speaks  of  his  departure; 
*  There  are  no  ideas  smke  more  forcibly  upon  our 
ima^nations  than  those  which  are  raised  nom  reflec- 
tions upon  the  eixits  of  great  and  excellent  men.' 
Steele.  '  Happy  was  their  good  prince  in  his  timely 
departure,  which  barred  him  from  the  knowledge  of 
his  son's  miseries.'  Sidney. 


TO  STRENGTHEN,  FORTIFY, 
INVIGORATE. 

Strengthen,  from  strength,  and  fortify,  from  for- 
tis  and  facio,  signify  to  make  strong ;  invigorate  sig- 
nifies to  put  in  vigor  («.  Energy). 

Whatever  adds  to  the  strength,  be  it  in  ever  so 
small  a  degree,  strengthens;  exercise  strengthens 
either  body  or  mind ;  '  There  is  a  certain  bias  towards 
knowledge,  in  every  mind,  which  may  be  strengthened 
and  improved.'  Budcell.  Whatever  gives  strength 
for  a  particular  emergence  fortifies ;  religion /or^i^s 
the  mmd  against  adversity ;  '  This  relation  wiU  not  be 
wholly  without  its  use,  if  those  who  languish  under 
any  part  of  its  sufferings,  shall  be  enabled  to  fortify 
their  patience  by  reflecting  that  they  feel  only  those 
afflictions  from  which  the  abilities  of  Savage  coiild  not 
exempt  him.'  Johnson.  Whatever  adds  to  the 
strer^h,  so  as  to  give  a  positive  degree  of  strength, 
invigorates ;  morning  exercise  in  fine  weather  invi- 
gorates  ; 

For  much  the  pack 
^Bous'd  from  their  dark  alcoves)  delight  to  stretch 
And  bask  in  his  invigorating  ray.     Somertille. 


STRONG,  FIRM,  ROBUST,  STURDY. 

Strong  is  in  all  probability  a  variation  of  strict, 
which  is  in  German  streng,  because  strength  is  alto- 
gether derived  fitim  the  close  contexture  of  bodies ; 
robust,  in  Latin  robustus,  from  robttr,  signifies  lite- 
rally having  the  strength  of  oak ;  sturdy,  like  the 
woni  stout,  steady  {v.  Firm),  comes  hi;  all  probability 
from  stehen  to  stand,  signifying  capably  of  standing. 
3  If 
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Strong  is  here  the  generic  term ;  the  others  are  spe- 
cific, or  specify  strength  under  different  circumstances ; 
robust  \a  a  positive  and  high  degree  of  strength, 
arising  from  a  peculiar  bodily  make ;  sturdy  indicates 
not  only  strei^h  of  body  but  also  of  mind :  a  man 
may  be  strong  &om  the  strength  of  his  constitution, 
from  the  power  which  is  inherent  in  his  firame ; 

If  thou  hast  strength,  'twas  heaven  that  strength  be* 
stow'd.    Pope. 

A  robust  man  has  strength  both  from  the  size  and  tex- 
ture of  Ms  body,  he  has  a  bone  and  nerve  which  is 
endowed  with  great  power.  A  little  man  may  be 
strong,  although  not  robust;  a  tall,  stout  man,  in 
full  health,  may  be  termed  robust. 

A  man  may  be  strong  in  one  part  of  his  body  and 
not  in  another ;  he  may  be  stronger  at  one  time,  from 
particular  circumstances,  than  he  is  at  another :  but  a 
robust  man  is  strong  in  his  whole  body ;  and  as  he  is 
robust  by  nature,  he  will  cease  to  be  so  only  from 
disease; 

The  huntsman  ever  gay,  robust,  and  bold. 
Defies  the  noxious  vapour.    Sokebtillb. 

Sturdiness  lies  both  in  the  make  of  the  body  and 
the  temper  of  the  mind :  a  sturdy  man  is  capable  of 
making  resistance,  and  ready  to  make  it ;  he  must  be 
naturally  strong,  and  not  of  slender  make,  but  he 
need  not  be  rwust:  a  sturdy  peasant  presents  us 
with  the  picture  of  a  man  who,  ooth  by  nature  and 
habit,  is  formed  for  withstanding  the  inroads  of  an 
enemy ; 

This  must  be  done,  and  I  would  fain  see 
Mortal  80  sturdy  as  to  gainsay.    Hudisbas. 

Sometimes  this  epithet  is  applied  to  those  objects 
which  cause  a  violent  resistance ; 

Beneath  their  sturdy  strokes  the  billows  roar. 

Dbyobm. 

Every  object  is  termed  strong  which  is  the  reverse 
of  weak ;  persons  only  are  termed  robust  who  have 
every  bodify  requisite  to  make  them  more  than  ordina- 
rily strong ;  persons  only  are  sturdy  whose  habits  of 
life  qualify  them  both  for  action  and  for  endurance. 


SUBSTANTIAL,  SOLID. 

Substantial,  signifies  having  a  substance:  solid, 
signifies  having  a  firm  substance.  The  substantial  is 
opposed  to  that  which  is  thin  and  has  no  consistency ; 
the  soHd  is  opposed  to  the  liquid,  or  that  which  is  of 
loose  consistency.  AJI  objects  which  admit  of  being 
handled  are  in  dieir  nature  substantial ;  those  which 
are  of  so  hard  a  texture  as  to  re<}uiie  to  be  cut  are 
solid.  Substantial  food  is  that  which  has  a  consist- 
ency in  itself,  and  is  capable  of  giving  ftdness  to  the 
empty  stomach  :  eoMd  food  is  meat  in  distinction  from 
drink. 


In  the  moral  application  an  argument  is  said  to  be 
substantial,  which  nas  weight  in  itself; 

Trusting  in  its  own  native  and  suhstmUial  worth, 
Sconu  all  meretricious  ornaments.    Milton. 

A  reason  is  solid  which  has  a  high  degree  of  substan- 
tiality; 

As  the  swoln  columns  of  ascending  smoke. 

So  soUd  swdls  thy  grandetu*,  pigmy  man.    YouMa. 


ENERGY,  FORCE,  VIGOR. 

Energy,  in  French  energie,  Latin  energia,  Greek 
htfyla  from  htpyea  to  operate  inwardly,  signifies  the 
power  of  producing  positive  effects ;  force,  v.  To  com- 
pel ;  vigor,  fit)m  the  Latin  vigeo  to  flourish,  signifies 
unimpaired  power,  or  that  which  belongs  to  a  subject 
in  a  sound  or  flourishing  state. 

With  energy  is  connected  the  idea  of  activity ;  with 
force  that  of  capability ;  with  vigor  that  of  healdi. 
Energy  lies  only  in  the  mind ;  force  and  vigor  are  the 
property  of  either  body  or  mind.  Knowledge  and 
freedom  combine  to  produce  energy  of  character; 
'  Our  powers  owe  much  of  their  energy  to  our  hopes, 
possunt  quia  posse  videntur.  When  success  seems 
attainable,  diligence  is  enforced.'  Johnson.  Fiorce  is 
a  gift  of  nature  that  may  be  increased  by  ewrctse ; 

On  the  passive  nMin 
Descends  th'  ethereal  ^brce,  ana  with  strong  gust 
Turns  from  its  bottom  the  discolour'd  deep.  Tuomsok. 

y^vr,  both  bodily  and  mental,  is  an  ordinary  aceook. 
paniment  of  youth,  but  is  not  always  denied  to-  old 
age ;  <  No  man  at  the  age  and  vigour  of  thirty  is  fond 
of  sugar-plums  and  rattles.'  South. 


HARD,  FIRM,  SOLID. 

The  close  adherence  of  the  component  parts  of  » 
body  constitutes  hardness.  The  close  adherence  of 
different  bodies  to  each  other  constitutes  firmness 
(t>.  FimeU).  That  is  hard  which  will  not  yield  to  a 
closer  compression ;  '  I  see  you  labourii^  through  all 
your  inconveniences  of  the  rough  roacu,  the  hard 
saddle,  the  trotting  horse,  and  what  not.'  Pope. 
That  is  firm  which  will  not  yield  so  as  to  produce  a 
separation ; 

The  loosen'd  ice 
Rustles  no  more;  but  to  the  sedgy  bank 
Fast  grows,  or.  gathers  round  the  pmnted  stone, 
A  crystal  pavement,  by  the  breath  of  heaven 
Cemented  ^riR.    Thomson. 

Ice  is  havd,  as  &r  as  it  respects  itsdf,  when  it  resists 
every  pressure ;  it  is  firm,  with  regard  to  the  water 
which  It  covers,  when  it  is  so  closely  bound  as  to  resist 
eveiy  weight  without  brealdngi 

Hard  and  soKd  rei^est  the  intenud  constituti<»i  of 
bodies,  and  Ae  adhcvenoe-  of  °  die  component  parts'; 
birt  han^  draotes  a  much  doser  degrce  of  adherence 
than «o^.'  the hardvid^^anA to  tiie soft^;  the  stM 
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to  the  fluid:  every  hard  body  is  by  nature  soUd; 
although  ereiy  sAid  body  is  not  hard.  Wood  is 
always  a  sdid  body,  but  it  is  sometimes  hard  and 
sometimes  soft :  water,  -when  congealed,  is  a  solid 
body,  and  admits  of  different  degrees  of  hardness; 
*  A  copious  manner  of  expression  gives  strength  and 
weight  to  our  ideas,  which  frequently  makes  impres- 
fflons  upon  the  mind,  as  iron  does  upon  solid  bodies, 
rather  oy  repeated  strokes  than  a  single  blow.'  Mel- 
HOTH  {Letters  of  Pliny). 

In  the  improper  applicadon,  hardness  is  allied  to 
insensibihty ;  firmness  to  fixedness ;  solidity  to  sub- 
stantiality :  a  hard  man  is  not  to  be  acted  upon  by 
any  tender  motives ;  a  Jirm  man  is  not  to  be  turned 
from  his  purpose ;  a  solid  man  holds  no  purposes  that 
are  not  well  foimded.  A  man  is  hardened  in  that 
which  is  bad,  by  being  made  insensible  to  that  which 
is  good :  a  man  is  confirmed  in  any  thing  good  or  bad, 
by  being  rendered  less  disposed  to  lay  it  aside ;  his 
mind  is  consolidated  by  acquiring  fresh  motives  for 
acdon. 


HARD,  CALLOUS,  HARDENED, 
OBDURATE. 

Hard  is  here,  as  in  the  former  case  (v.  Hard),  the 
general  term,  and  the  rest  particular :  hard,  in  its 
most  extensive  and  physical  sense,  denotes  the  pro- 
perty of  resisting  the  action  of  external  force,  so  as 
not  to  undergo  any  change  in  its  form,  or  motion  in  its 
parts :  callous  is  that  species  of  the  hard,  in  applica- 
tion to  the  skin,  which  arises  from  its  dr3mes8,  and 
the  absence  of  all  nervous  susceptibility.  Hard  and 
ccMotis  are  likewise  applied  in  the  moral  sense :  but 
hard  denotes  the  absence  of  tender  feeling,  or  the 
property  of  resisting  any  impression  which  tender  ob- 
jects are  apt  to  produce ; 

Such  woes 
Not  e'en  the  hardest  of  our  foes  could  hear. 
Nor  stem  Ulysses  tell  without  a  tear.    Dkyden. 

Callous  denotes  the  property  of  not  yielding  to  the 
force  of  objects  acting  on  uie  senses  of  the  mind; 
'Licentiousness  has  so  long  passed  for  sharpness  of  wit, 
and  greatness  of  mind,  that  the  conscience  is  grown 
eallwus?  L''EsTEAN6E.  K' hard  heart  cannot  be 
■moved  by  the  sight  of  misery,  let  it  be  presented  in 
«ver  so  aflecting  a  form :  a  callous  mind  is  not  to  be 
touched  by  any  persuasions  however  powerftil. 

Hard  does  not  designate  any  circumstance  of  its 
existence  or  ori^ :  we  may  be  hard  from  a  variety  of 
causes ;  but  calhusness  arises  from  the  indulgence  of 
vices,  passions,  and  the  pursuit  of  vidous  practices. 
When  we  speak  of  a  person  as  hard,  it  simply  deter- 
mines what  he  is :  if  we  speak  of  him  as  callotts,  it 
refers  also  to  what  he  was,  and  from  what  he  is  become 
80 ;  '  By  degrees  the  sense  grows  callous,  and  loses 
that  exquisite  relish  of  trifles.'  Beekeley. 

Callous,  hardened,  and  obdurate,  are  all  employed 
to  designate  a  morally  depraved  character:  but  cal- 
iousness  belongs  properly  to  the  heart  and  affeotiims ; 


hardened  to  both  the  heart  and  the  understanding ; 
obdurate  more  particularly  to  the  will.  Callmtsness 
is  the  first  stage  of  hardness  in  moral  depravity ;  it 
may  exist  in  me  infant  mind,  on  its  first  tasting  the 
poisonous  pleasures  of  vice,  without  being  acquainted 
with  its  remote  consequences ;  '  If  they  let  go  their 
hope  of  everlasting  life  with  willingness,  and  entertain 
final  perdition  with  exultation,  ought  they  not  to  be 
esteemed  destitute  of  common  sense,  and  abandoned 
to  a  callousness  and  numbness  of  soul  ?'  Bentley. 
A  hardened  state  is  the  work  of  time ;  it  arises  from 
a  continued  course  of  vice,  which  becomes  as  it  were 
habitual,  and  wholly  unfits  a  person  for  admitting  of 
any  other  impressions ; 

His  harden'dbeart,  nor  prayers,  nor  thieateningg  move; 
Fate  and  the  gods  had  stopp'd  his  ears  to  love. 

Deyden. 

ObdMraey  is  the  last  stage  of  moral  hardness,  which 
supposes  the  whole  mind  to  be  obstinately  bent  on 
vice; 

Round  he  throws  his  balefiil  eyes. 
That  witness'd  huge  affliction  and  dismay, 
Miz'd  with  obdurate  pride  and  steadfast  hate. 

MiLTOK. 

A  child  discovers  himself  to  be  callous,  when  the 
tears  and  entreaties  of  a  parent  cannot  awaken  in  him 
a  single  sentiment  of  contrition ;  a  youth  discovers 
himself  to  be  hardened  when  he  begins  to  take  a  pride 
and  a  pleasure  in  a  vicious  career;  a  man  shows  nim- 
self  to  be  obdurate  when  he  betrays  a  settled  and  con- 
firmed purpose  to  pursue  his  abandoned  course,  with- 
out regard  to  consequences. 


HARDHEARTED,  CRUEL,   UNMERCIFUL, 
MERCILESS. 

Hardhearted  is  here,  as  the  word  hard  (v.  Hard), 
the  strongest  of  these  terms :  in  regard  to  cruel,  it 
bespeaks  a  settled  character ;  whereas  that  may  be 
frequently  a  temporary  disposition,  or  even  extend  no 
farther  than  the  action.  A  hardhearted  man  must 
always  be  cruel;  but  it  is  possible  to  be  cruel,  and 
yet  not  hardhearted.  A  hardhearted  parent  is  a  mon- 
ster who  spurns  from  Imn  the  being  that  owes  his  exist- 
ence to  him,  and  depends  upon  hun  for  support.  A 
child  is  often  cruel  to  animals  from  the  mistaken  con- 
ception that  they  are  not  liable  to  the  same  sufferings 
as  nimself. 

The  unmerciful  and  merciless  are  both  modes  or 
characteristics  of  the  hardhearted.  An  unmerciful 
man  is  hardhearted  inasmuch  as  he  is  unwilling  to  ex- 
tend his  compassion  or  mercy  to  one  who  is  in  his 
power ;  a  merciless  man,  which  is  more  than  an  un- 
merciful man,  is  hardhearted  inasmuch  as  he  is 
restrained  by  no  compunctious  feelings  from  inflicting 
pain  on  those  who  are  in  his  power.  Avarice  makes  a 
man  hardhearted  even  to  those  who  are  bound  to  him 
by  the  closest  ties.  Avarice  will  make  a  man  unmer- 
ciful to  those  who  are  in  his  debt  There  are  many 
3  H  2 
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mercUeaa  tyrants  in  domestic  life,  who  show  their  dis- 
pontion  by  their  mercUesa  treatment  of  their  poor 
brutes ;  '  Single  men,  though  they  be  many  tunes 
more  charitable,  on  the  other  side,  are  more  cru^  and 
Jmrdhearted,  because  dieir  tenderness  ia  not  so  oft 
called  upon.''  Bacox. 

Relentless  love  the  cruel  mother  led 

The  blood  of  her  unhappy  babes  to  shed.    Drtdbh. 

'  I  saw  how  unmerciful  you  were  to  your  eyes  in  your 
last  letter  to  me/  Tillotson. 

To  crush  a  mercilest  and  cruel  victor.    Dhyden. 


CRUEL,   INHUMAN,  BARBAROUS, 
BRUTAL,  SAVACiE. 

Cruel,  from  the  Latin  crudelia  and  crudua  raw, 
rough,  or  untutored;  inhttman,  compounded  of  the 
privative  in  and  human,  signifies  not  human ;  bar- 
barous, firom  the  Greek  fieiffiapos  riide  or  unsettled, 
all  mark  a  degree  of  bad  feeling  which  is  uncontrolled 
by  culture  or  refinement;  brutal,  signifying  like  a 
brute ;  and  savage,  from  the  Latin  seeoua  fierce,  and 
the  Hebrew  skt  a  wolf,  marks  a  still  stronger  d^ree 
of  this  bad  passion. 

Cruel  is  the  most  familiar  and  the  least  powerful 
epithet  of  aU  these  terms ;  it  designates  the  ordinary 
propensity  which  is  innate  in  man,  and  which  if  not 
overpowered  by  abetter  principle,  will  invariably  show 
itself  by  the  desire  of  inmcting  positive  pain  on  others, 
or  abndging  their  comfort :  inhuman  and  barbarous 
are  higher  degrees  of  cruelty ;  brutal  and  savage  rise 
so  much  in  degree  above  the  rest,  as  almost  to  partake 
of  another  nature.  A  child  gives  early  symptoms  of 
his  natural  cruelty  by  his  iU  treatment  of  animals ; 
but  we  do  not  speak  of  his  inhumanity,  because  this 
is  a  term  confined  to  men,  and  more  properly  to  their 
treatment  of  their  own  species,  although  extended  in 
its  sense  to  their  treatment  of  the  brutes :  barbarity 
is  but  too  common  among  children  and  persons  of 
riper  years.  A  person  is  cruel  who  neglects  the  crea- 
ture he  should  protect  and  take  care  of; 

Now  be  thy  rage,  thy  fatal  rage  re»lgn*d, 
A  cruet  heart  iU  suits  a  manly  mind.    Pops. 

A  person  is  inhwnan  if  he  withhold  from  him  the 
common  marks  of  tenderness  or  kindness  which  are  to 
be  expected  from  one  human  being  to  another ; 

Love  lent  the  sword,  the  mother  struck  the  blow, 
Inkumem  she,  but  more  in/atman  thou.    Drtden. 

A  person  is  barbarous  if  he  find  amusement  in  inflict- 
ing pain ; 

I  have  ibund  out  a  gih  for  my  fair, 
I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed. 

But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear. 
She  will  say  'twas  a  barbarout  deed.    Shbmstoh*. 

A  person  is  brutal  or  savage  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  aggravation  which  accompany  the  act  cf 


torturing;  *  The  play  was  acted  at  the  other  theatre,  and 
the  brutal  petulance  of  Gibber  was  confuted,  though 
periuqw  not  shamed  by  general  applause.''  Johnson. 

Brothers  by  brothers'  impious  hands  are  slain  I 
Mistaken  zeal  how  savage  is  thy  reign  !    Jxntns. 

Cruel  is  applied  either  to  the  disposition  or  the  con- 
duct ;  inhuman  and  barharous  mostly  to  the  outward 
conduct :  brutal  and  savage  mostly  to  the  disposition. 
Cruelties  and  even  barbarities,  too  horrid  to  rmte,  are 
daUy  practised  by  men  upon  dogs  and  horses,  the  useful- 
lest  and  most  unoffending  of  brutes :  either  for  the  indul- 
gence of  a  naturally  brutal  temper,  or  from  the  impulse 
of  a  savage  fury  :  we  need  not  wonder  to  find  the  same 
men  inhuman  towards  their  children  or  their  servants. 
Domitian  was  notorious  for  the  cruelty  of  his  disposi- 
tion :  the  Romans  indulged  themselves  in  the  it^u- 
man  practice  of  making  their  slaves  and  convicts  fight 
with  wild  beasts ;  but  the  barbarities  which  have  been 
practised  on  slaves  in  the  colonies  of  European  states, 
exceed  every  thing  in  atrocity  that  is  related  of  ancient 
times ;  proving  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  refinement 
which  the  re^gion  of  our  blessed  Saviour  has  intro- 
duced into  the  world,  the  possession  of  imcontrolled 
power  will  inevitably  brutalize  the  mind  and  give  a 
savage  ferocity  to  the  character. 


FEROCIOUS,  FIERCE,  SAVAGE. 

Ferocious  and  fierce  are  both  derived  from  the 
Latin  ferox,  which  comes  from  fera  a  wild  beast; 
savage,  v.  Cruel ;  ferocity  marks  the  untamed  cha- 
racter of  a  cruel  disposition :  fierceness  has  a  greater 
mixture  of  pride  ana  anger  in  it,  the  word  jierti  in 
French  being  taken  for  haughtiness :  savageneas  marks 
a  more  permanent,  but  not  so  violent  a  sentiment  of 
either  cruelty  or  anger  as  the  two  former.  Ferocity 
said  fierceness  are  in  common  applied  to  the  brutes,  to 
designate  their  natural  tempers :  savage  is  mostly  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  natural  tempers  of  man,  when 
uncontrolled  by  the  force  of  reason  and  a  sense  of  reli- 
non.  Ferocity  is  the  natural  characteristic  of  wild 
beasts ;  it  is  a  delight  in  Uood  that  needs  no  outward 
stimulus  to  call  it  into  action ;  but  it  displays  itself 
most  strikingly  in  the  moment  when  the  animal  is 
going  to  grasp,  or  when  in  the  act  of  devouring,  its 
prey  :  fierceness  may  be  provoked  in  many  creatures, 
but  it  docs  not  discover  itself  unless  roused  by  some 
circumstance  of  aggravation ;  many  animals  become 
^rce  by  being  shut  up  in  cages,  and  exposed  to  the 
view  of  spectators :  savageness  is  as  natural  a  temper 
in  the  uncivilised  man,  as  ferocity  or  fierceness  in  the 
brute ;  it  does  not  wait  for  an  enemy  to  attack,  but  is 
restless  in  search  of  some  one  whom  it  may  make  an. 
enemy,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  destroying.  It  is 
an  easy  transition  for  the  savage  to  become  the  fero- 
cious cannibal,  glutting  himself  in  the  blood  <n  his 
enemies,  or  the  fierce  antagonist  to  one  who  sets  him- 
self up  in  (^position  to  him. 

In  an  extended  application  of  these  terms,  they 
bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other :  the  countenance 
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inay  be  either  ferocious^  ^fierce,  or  »ava^,  accordiiig 
to  circumstances.  A  robber  who  spends  ois  life  in  the 
act  of  unlawfiilly  shedding  blood  acquires  a  ferocity  of 
countenance;  *  The  ferocious  character  of  Moloch 
appears  both  in  the  battle  and  the  council  with  exact 
consistency.''  Johnson.  A  soldier  who  follows  a  pre- 
datory and  desultory  mode  of  warfare  betrays  the 
licentiousness  of  his  calling,  and  his  undisciplined 
temper,  in  the  ^fierceness  of  his  countenance ; 

The  tempest  &I]s, 
The  weary  winds  sink,  breathless.    But  who  knows 
Wh&tjiercer  tempest  yet  may  shake  this  night? 

Thomson. 

The  wretch  whose  emoyment  consists  in  inflicting 
misery  on  his  depen&nts  or  subjects  evinces  the 
savageness  of  his  temper  by  the«at)<;^  joy  with  which 
he  witnesses  their  groans  and  tortures ; 

Nay,  the  dire  monsters  that  infest  the  flood. 
By  nature  dreadful,  and  athirst  for  blood. 
His  will  can  calm,  their  tODOgt  tempers  bind. 
And  turn  to  mild  protectors  of  mankind     Yodno. 


HARD,  HARDY,  INSENSIBLE, 
UNFEELING. 

Hard  (v.  Hard)  may  either  be  applied  to  that 
which  makes  resistance  to  external  impressions,  or  that 
whirh  presses  with  a  force  upon  other  objects :  hardy, 
which  IS  only  a  variation  of  hard,  is  applicable  omy 
in  the  first  case :  thus,  a  person's  skin  may  be  hard, 
which  is  not  easily  acted  upon ;  but  the  person  is  said 
to  be  hardy  who  can  withstand  the  elements ; 

Ocnus  was  next,  who  led  his  native  train 

Of  Aanify  warriors  through  the  watery  plain.    Dryden. 

On  the  other  hand,  hard,  when  employed  as  an  active 

Erinciple,  is  only  applied  to  the  moral  character ; 
ence,  the  difference  between  a  hardy  man  who  en- 
dures every  thing,  and  a  hard  man  who  makes  others 
endure.  Insensible  and  unfeeling  are  but  modes  of 
the  hard ;  that  is,  they  designate  the  negative  quality 
of  hardness,  or  its  incapacity  to  receive  impression : 
hard,  therefore,  is  always  the  strongest  term  of  the 
three ;  and  of  the  two,  unfeeling  is  stronger  than  in- 
sensible. Hard  and  insensible  are  applied  physically 
and  morally ;  unfeeling  is  employed  only  as  a  moral 
characteristic.  A  horse's  mouth  is  hard,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  insensible  to  the  action  of  the  bit;  a  man's 
heart  is  hard  which  is  insensible  to  the  miseries  of 
others ;  a  man  is  unfeeling  who  does  not  regard  the 
feeUngs  of  others.  The  heart  may  be  hard  by  nature, 
or  rendered  so  by  the  influence  of  some  passion ;  but 
the  person  is  commonly  unfeeling  from  circumstances. 
Shytock  is  depicted  by  Shakspeare  as  hard,  (rom  his 
strong  antipathy  to  the  Christians :  people  who  enjoy 
an  uninterrupted  state  of  good  health,  are  often  un- 
feeling in  cases  of  aickness. 

As  that  which  is  hard  mostly  hurts  or  pains  when  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  soft,  the  term  hard  is  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  superiors,  or  such  as  have  power 


to  inflict  pun:  a  creditor  may  be  hard  towards  s 
debtor ;  '  To  be  inaccessiUe,  contemptuous,  and  hard 
of  heart,  is  to  revolt  agunst  our  own  nature.'  Blais. 
As  insaisible  signifles  a  want  of  sense,  it  may  be 
sometimes  necessary :  a  su^eon,  when  performing  an 
operation,  must  be  insensibU  to  the  present  pain  which 
he  inflicts ;  but  as  a  habit  of  the  mind  it  is  always  bad ; 
*  It  is  both  reproachful  and  criminal  to  have  an  insen- 
sible heart.'  Blaib.  Ai  urtfeeHng  signifies  a  want  of 
feeling,  it  is  always  taken  for  a  want  of  good  feeling 
where  the  removal  of  pain  is  required:  the  surgeon 
shows  himself  to  be  unfeeling  who  does  not  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  lessen  the  pain  of  the  sufferer ; 


The  father  too  a  sordid  man. 
Who  love  nor  pity  knew. 
Was  all  unfeeling  as  the  rock 
From  whence  his  riches  grew. 


Mallet. 


INDIFFERENCE,  INSENSIBILITY, 
APATHY. 

Indifference  signifies  no  diffisrence ;  that  is,  having 
no  dijffvrence  of  feeling  for  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other ;  insensibility,  from  sense  and  able,  signifies  in- 
capable of  feeling ;  apathy,  from  the  Greek  privative 
a  and  vaks  feeling,  implies  without  feeling. 

Indifference  is  a  partial  state  of  the  mind ;  apathy 
and  insensibility  are  general  states  of  the  mind ;  he 
who  has  indifference  is  not  to  be  awakened  to  feeling 
by  some  objects,  though  he  may  by  others ;  but  he 
who  has  not  sen^bUity  is  incapable  or  feeling ;  and  he 
who  has  apcUhy  is  without  any  feeling.  Indifference 
is  mostly  a  temporary  state ;  insensibility  is  either  a 
temporary  or  a  permanent  state ;  apathy  is  always  a 
permanent  state:  indifference  is  either  acquired  or 
accidental ;  insensibility  is  either  produced  or  natural ; 
apathy  is  natural.  A  person  may  be  in  a  state  of  in- 
difference about  a  tfaii^  the  value  of  which  he  is  not 
aware  of,  or  acquire  an  indifference  for  that  which  he 
knows  to  be  of  comparative^  little  value :  he  may  be 
in  a  state  of  insensUnlity  from  some  lethargic  torpor 
which  has  seized  his  mind ;  or  he  may  have  an  habitual 
insensibility  arising  either  from  the  contractedness  of 
his  powers,  or  the  physical  bluntness  of  his  under- 
standing, and  deadness  of  his  passions ;  his  apathy  is 
bom  with  him,  and  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
constitution  of  his  mind. 

Indifference  is  often  the  consequence  of  insen- 
sibility ;  for  he  who  is  not  sensible  or  alive  to  any 
feeling  must  naturally  be  without  choice  or  preference: 
but  indiffference  is  not  always  insensibility,  since  we 
may  be  indifferent  to  one  thing  because  we  have  an 
equal  liking  to  another ;  '  I  could  never  prevail  with 
myself  to  exchange  joy  and  sorrow  for  a  state  of  con- 
stant tasteless  indifference?  HoADLf .  In  like  man- 
ner insensibility  may  spring  from  apathy,  for  he  who 
has  no  feeling  is  naturaQ^  not  to  be  awakened  to  feel- 
ing, that  is,  he  is  unfeeling  or  insensible  by  constitu- 
tion ;  but  since  his  insenstbility  may  spring  from  other 
causes  besides  those  that  are  natural,  he  may  be  insen- 
sible without  having  apathy ;  *  I  look  upon  Iseus  not 
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ocly  as  the  most  doqurat  Wt  the  most  hspfy  of  men ; 
as  I  shall  esteem  y«u  the  most  maeneiMe  if  you  ap- 
pear to  slight  his  acquaintance.''  Melmotu  (Letters 
ef  Pliny).     Moreover  it  is  observable  diat  between 
meenaibiHty  and  apathy  there  is  this  farther  distinc- 
tion, that  the  former  refers  only  to  our  capacity  for 
being  moved  by  the  outvard  olnects  that  surround  us ; 
whereas  apathy  denotes  an  entire  internal  deadness  of 
all  the  feelings:    but   we  may  be  insensible  to  the 
present  external  objects  from  the  total  absorption  of 
lii.  the  powers  and  feelings  in  one  distant  object ;  '  To 
vemain  insensible  of  such  provocations,  is  not  con- 
stancy, but  apathy^  South. 


INDIFFERENT,  UNCONCERNED, 
REGARDLESS. 

Indifferent  {v.  Indifference)  marks  the  want  of  in- 
clination :  unconcerned,  that  is,  having  no  concern 
{v.  Care) ;  and  regardless,  that  is,  without  regard 
(v.  Care) ;  mark  the  want  of  serious  consideration. 

Indifferent  respects  only  the  will,  unconcerned 
either  the  will  or  the  understanding,  regardless  the 
understanding  only ;  we  are  indifferent  about  matters 
of  minor  consideration :  we  are  unconcerned  or  re- 
gardl^  about  serious  matters  that  have  remote  con- 
sequences ;  an  author  will  seldom  be  indifferent  about 
the  success  of  his  wprk ;  he  ought  not  to  be  uncon- 
cerned about  the  influence  which  his  writings  may 
have  on  the  public,  or  regardless  of  th«  estimation  in 
which  his  own  character  as  a  man  may.  be  held.  To 
be  indifferent  is  sometimes  an  act  of  wudom  or  virtue ; 
to  be  unconcerned  or  regardless  is  mostly  an  act  of 
folly  or  a  breach  of  duty. 

When  the  object  is  purely  of  a  personal  nature,  it 
is  but  treating  it  as  it  deserves  if  we  are  indifferent 
about  it ;  hence  a  wise  man  is  indifferent  about  the 
applaiise  of  the  multitude ;  *  As  an  author  I  am  per- 
fectly indifferent  to  the  judgement  of  all  except  the 
few  who  are  really  judicious.  Cowper.  As  religion 
should  be  the  object  of  our  concern,  if  we  are  uncon- 
cerned about  any  thing  connected  with  it,  the  fault  is 
in  ourselves  ;  a  good  parent  will  never  be  uncmic&med 
about  the  religious  education  of  his  children ; 

Not  the  most  cruel  of  oiir  conquering'  foes. 

So  unconcem'dly  can  relate  our  woes.    Denham. 

Whatever  tends  to  increase  our  knowledge  or  to  add 
to  the  comfort  of  others,  ought  to  excite  our  regard  ; 
if  therefore  we  are  regardless  of  these  things,  we  be- 
tray a  culpable  want  of  feeling;  a  good  child  will 
never  be  regardless  of  the  admonition  of  a  parent ; 

Regardless  of  my  words,  he  no  reply 
Returns.    Drtbbn. 


of  meaning,  though  not  of  application.  Sensi''le  and 
sensitive  both  denote  the  capacity  of  being  moved  to 
feeling :  sentient  implies  the  very  act  of  feeling. 
Sensible  expresses  either  a  habit  of  the  body  and 
mdn4,  or  only  a  particular  state  referring  to  some  par- 
ticular object ;  a  person  may  be  «en«i6^  of  things  in 
general,  or  sensible  of  cold,  or  sensible  of  injuiies,  or 
sensible  of  the  kindnesses  which  he  has  received  firom 
an  individual ; 

And  with  afik;tion  wondrous  senrible, 

He  wrung  Bassanio'g  hand,  and  so  they  parted. 

Shaispeabb. 

Sensitive  signifies  always  an  habitual  or  permanent 
quality ;  it  is  the  characteristic  of  objects ;  a  sensUive 
creature  implies  one  whose  sense  is  by  distinction 
quickly  to  be  acted  upon  :  a  sensitive  plant  is  a  pecu- 
liar species  of  plants,  marked  for  the  property  of 
having  sense  or  being  sensible  of  the  touch  ;  '  Tnose 
creatures  Uve  more  alone  whose  food,  and  therefore 
prey,  is  upon  other  sensitive  creatures.'  Temple. 

Sensible  and  sensitive  have  always  a  reference  to 
external  objects;  but  sentierU  expresses  simply  the 
possession  of  feeling,  or  the  power  of  feeling,  and  ex- 
cludes the  idea  of  the  cause.  Hence,  the  terms  ser^si- 
ble  and  sensitive  are  appUed  only  to  persons  or  cor- 
poreal objects;  but  sentient  is  likewise  applicable 
to  spirits ;  sentient  beings  may  include  angeb  as  well 
as  men ;  '  This  acting  of  the  sentient  phantasy  is 
performed  by  the  presence  of  sense,  as  the  horse  is 
under  the  sense  a£  hunger,  and  that  without  any 
formal  syllogism  presseth  him  to  eat.'  Hale. 


SENSIBLE,  SENSITIVE,  SENTIENT. 

All  these  epithets,  which  are  derived  from  the  same 
source '(«■  To  feel),  have  obviously  a  great  sameness 


SENSUALIST,   VOLUPTUARY, 
EPICURE. 

The  sensualist  lives  for  the  indulgence  of  his  senses; 
the  voluptuary,  &om  voluptas  pleasure,  is  devoted  to 
his  pleasures,  and  as  far  as  tnese  pleasures  are  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  the  voluptuary  is  a  sensualist :  the 
epicure,  from  the  philosopher  Epicurus,  who  is  charged 
with  having  been  the  votary  of  pleasure,  is  one  who 
makes  the  pleasures  of  sense  his  god,  and  in  this  sense 
he  is  a  sensualist  and  a  voluptuary.  In  the  a{^cstion 
of  these  terms,  however,  the  sensualist  is  one  who  is  s 
slave  to  the  grossest  appetites  ;  '  Let  the  sensualist 
satisfy  himself  as  he  is  able ;  he  will  find  that  there  is 
a  certain  Uving  spark  within  which  all  the  drink  he 
can  pour  in  wUl  never  be  able  to  quench.'  Socth. 
The  voluptuary  is  one  who  studies  his  pleasures  so  as 
to  make  diem  the  most  valuable  to  himself;  '  To  fill 
.up  the  drawing  of  this  personage  he  conceived  a  vo- 
luptuary, who  in  his  person  should  be  bloated  and 
blown  up  to  the  size  of  a  Silenus ;  lazy,  luxurious,  in 
.sensuality;  in  intemperance  a  bacdianaUan.''  Cuhbsk- 
LAND.  The  epicwre  is  a  species  of  voluptuary  who 
practises  more  than  ordinary  refinement  in  die  choice 
of  his  pleasures ;  '  What  epicure  eau  be  always  plyii^ 
his  palate  ?'  South. 
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SENTENTIOUS,  SENTIMENTAL. 

Sententious  signifieB  having  or  abounding  in  sen- 
tences or  judgments :  sentimental,  having  sentiment 
(v.  Opinion).  Booiks  and  authors  are  termed  senten- 
tious ;  but  travellers,  society,  intercoiuse,  correspond- 
ence, and  the  like,  are  characterized  as  sentimental. 
Moralists  like  Dr.  Johnson  are  termed  sententioua, 
whose  works  and  conversation  abound  in  moral  sen- 
tences ;  '  His  (Mr.  Ferguson's)  love  of  Montesquieu 
and  Tacitus  has  led  him  into  a  manner  of  writing  too 
short-winded  and  sententums^  Gray.  Novelists  and 
romance  writers,  like  Mrs.  Radclifie,  are  properly 
sentimental ;  '  In  books,  whether  moral  or  amusing, 
there  are  no  passages  more  captivating  than  those  de- 
licate strokes  of  sentimental  morality  which  refer  our 
actions  to  the  determination  of  feeling.'  Mackenzie. 
Sententious  "books  always  serve  for  improvement; 
sentimental  works,  imless  they  are  of  a  si^rior  order, 
are  in  general  hurtful. 


SENTIMENT,  SENSATION,  PERCEPTION. 

Sentiment  and  sensation  are  obviously  derived 
from  the  same  source,  namely,  from  the  Greek  (rwm(« 
to  make  intelligent,  and  avyinifu  to  understand ;  per- 
ception, from  perceive  (v.  To  see),  expresses  the  act 
of  perceiving,  or  the  impressions  produced  by  per- 
ceiving. 

The  impressions  which  objects  make  upon  the  per- 
son are  designated  by  all  these  terms ;  but  the  senti- 
ment has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  the  sensation  is  con- 
fined to  the  senses,  and  the  perception  rests  in  the 
understanding.  Sentiments  are  lively,  sensations  are 
grateful,  perceptions  are  clear. 

Gratitude  is  a  sentiment  the  most  pleasing  to  the 
human  mind; 


Alike  to  cotmdl,  or  the  assembly  came. 
With  equal  souls  and  sentinunlt  the  same. 


POPB. 


The  sensation  produced  by  the  action  of  electricity 
on  the  frame  is  generally  unpleasant ;  '  Diversity  of 
constitution,  or  other  circumstances,  vary  the  sensa- 
tions, and  to  them  Java  pepper  is  cold.'  Glanville. 
A  nice  perception  of  objects  is  one  of  the  first  requi- 
sites for  perfection  in  any  art;  '  Matter  hath  no  life 
nor  perception,  and  is  not  conscious  of  its  own  exist- 
ence.' Bentley.  *  The  sentiment  extends  to  the 
manners,  and  morals,  and  renders  us  alive  to  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  others  as  well  as  our  own ;  <  I 
am  framing  every  possible  pretence  to  live  hereafter 
according  to  my  own  taste  and  sentiments.''  Melmoth 
(^Letters  of  Cicero).  The  sensation  is  purely  phy- 
sical ;  it  makes  us  alive  only  to  the  effects  of  external 
objects  on  our  physical  oi^ans ;  '  When  we  describe 
our  sensations  of  another's  sorrows  in  condolence,  the 
customs  of  the  world  scarcely  admit  of  rigid  veracity.' 


JoHMsoit.  Ter^tiont  carry  us  into  the  district  of 
science ;  they  give  us  an  interest  in  all  the  surround- 
ing Directs  as  intellectwd  observers ; 

When  first  the  trembling  eye  receives  the  day. 
External  forms  on  joxmg  perception  play.  Lamobosnk. 

A  man  of  spirit  or  coun^  receives  marks  of  honor, 
or  afiBronts,  with  very  different  sentiments  from  die 
poltroon :  he  who  bounds  his  happiness  by  the  present 
neeting  exist^ice  must  be  caiend  to  remove  every 
T^waSvi  sensation :  we  judge  of  objects  as  complex  or 
simple,  according  to  the  number  of  perceptions  wbidi 
they  produce  in  us. 


TO  FEEL,  BE  SENSIBLE,  CONSCIOUS. 

From  the  ample  idea  of  a  sense,  the  ytatAfeel  has 
acquired  the  most  extensive  signification  and.  appliosr 
tion  in  our  langu^e,  and  may  be  employed  indiffer- 
ently for  all  the  other  terms,  but  not  m  all. cases  :  to 
feel  is  said  of  the  whole  frame,,  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly ;  it  is  the  accompaniment  of  existence :  to  be 
sensible,  from  the  Latin  sentio,  is  said  only  of  the 
senses.  It  is  the  property  of  all  living  creatures  to 
feel  pleasure  and  pain  in  a  greater  or  a  less  d^ree : 
those  creatures  which  have  not  the  sense  of  hearing 
will  not  be  sensible  of  sounds. 

In  the  moral  apnlicalion,  to  feel  is  peculiariy  the 
property  or  act  of  tne  hewt ;  to  be  sensible  is  that  of 
the  understanding:  an  ingenuous  mind  feels  pain 
when  it  is  sensible  of  having  committed  an  errcnr :  one 
may,  however,  feel  as  well  as  be  sensible  by  means  of 
the  imderstandmg :  a  fenon  feels  the  value  of -another's 
services,  he  is  sensible  of  his  kindness. 

One  feels  or  is  sensible  of  what  passes  outwardly ; 
one  is  oon«oiot<«  only  of  what  passes  inwardly,  from 
con  or  cum  and  sdo  to  know  to  oneself:  we  feel  the 
force  of  another's  remark ;  '  The  devout  man  does  not 
only  believe,  but  feels  there  is  a  Deity.'  Addison. 
We  are  sensible  of  the  evil  which  must  spring  from 
the  practice  of  vice ;  '  There  is,  doubtless,  a  faculty  in 
spirits  by  which  they  apprehend  one  another,  as  our 
senses  do  material  objects ;  and  there  is  no  question 
but  our  souls,  when  they  are  disembodied,  wiU^  by  this 
faculty,  be  always  sensible  of  the  Divine  presence.' 
Addison.  We  are  conscious  of  having  fauen  short 
of  our  duty ; 

A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  Idnd 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  design'd ; 
Coruciout  of  thought,  of  more  capacious  breast. 
For  empire  fonu'd,  and  fit  to  rule  the  rest    Dsydbx. 


FEELING,  SENSATION,  SENSE. 

Feeling  and  sensation  express  either  the  particular 
act,  or  the  genexal  property  ot feeling;  sense  expresses 


Abb^  Girord :  "  Sentiment,  sensation,  perception." 
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the  general  property,  or  the  particular  mode  alifeelmg. 
Feeling  is,  as  before  (v.  To  feel),  the  general,  senaa- 
tion  and  sense  are  the  special  terms :  the  feeling  is 
either  physical  or  moral ;  the  sensation  is  mostly  pny- 
sical ;  the  sense  physical  in  the  general,  and  moral  lii 
the  particular  application. 

We  speak  eitner  of  the  feeling  or  sensation  of  cold, 
the  feeling  or  sense  of  virtue :  it  is  not  easy  to  describe 
the  feelings  which  are  excited  by  the  cutting  of  cork, 
or  the  sharpening  of  a  saw ;  '  I  am  sure  the  natural 
feeling,  as  i  have  just  said,  is  a  far  more  predominant 
ingredient  in  this  war,  than  in  that  of  any  other  that 
was  ever  waged  by  this  kingdom/  Burke.  The  sensa- 
tion which  pervades  the  frame  after  bathing  is  exceed- 
ingly  grateful  to  one  who  is  accustomed  to  the  water ; 
*  Those  ideas  to  which  any  agreeable  sensation  is  an- 
nexed are  easily  excited,  as  leaving  behind  them  the 
most  strong  and  permanent  impressions.''  Somebville. 
The  pleasures  of  sense  are  not  comparable  with  those 
of  inteUect ; 

In  distances  of  things,  their  shapes,  and  size. 
Our  reason  judges  better  than  our  eyes ; 
Declares  not  this  the  soul's  pre-eminence, 
Superior  to,  and  quite  distinct  from  lerue  ?  '  Jehtns. 

The  term  feeling  is  most  adapted  to  ordinary  dis- 
course ;  sensation  is  a  term  better  suited  to  the  grave 
or  scientific  style :  a  child  may  talk  of  an  unpleasant 
feeling ,-  a  professional  man  talks  of  the  sensation  of 
giddiness,  a  gnawing  sensation,  or  of  sensations  from 
the  rocking  of  a  vessel,  the  motion  of  a  carriage,  and 
the  like :  it  is  our  duty  to  command  and  curb  our 
feelings ;  it  is  folly  to  watch  every  passing  sensation. 
The  feeling,  in  a  moral  sense,  has  its  seat  in  the 
heart ;  it  is  transitory  and  variable ;  '  Their  king,  out 
of  a  princely /ee^in^,  was  sparing  and  compassionate 
towards  his  subjects.'  Bacon.  Sense  has  its  seat  in 
the  understanding ;  it  is  permanent  and  regular.  We 
may  have  feelings  of  anger,  ill-will,  envy,  and  the 
like,  which  cannot  be  too  quickly  over-powered,  and 
succeeded  by  those  of  love,  charity,  and  oenevolence; 
although  there  b  no  feeling,  however  good,  which 
does  not  require  to  be  kept  under  control  by  a  proper 
sense  of  religion ;  *  This  BasiUus  having  the  quick 
sense  of  a  lover  took  as  though  his  mistress  had  given 
him  a  secret  reprehension.^  Sidney. 


creates  an  infinite  disproportion  of  pains ; . '  Modesty 
is  a  kind  of  quick  and  debcate  feeling  in  the  soul ;  it 
is  such  an  exquisite  sensibility,  as  warns  a  woman  to 
shun  the  first  appearance  of  any  thing  hurtful.'  Addi- 
son.    This  term,  like  that  oS  feeling,  may  sometimes 
be  taken  in  a  general  sense,  but  stUl  it  expresses  the 
idea  more  strongly ;    *  By  long  habit  in  carrying  a 
burden  we  lose  in  great  part  our  sensibility  of  its 
weight.'  Johnson.     Feeling  and  sensibility  are  here 
taken  as  moral  properties,  which  are  awakened  as  much 
by  the  operations  of  the  mind  within  itself  as  by  ex- 
ternal objects :  susceptibility,  from  the  Latin  susdpio 
to  take  or  receive,   designates  that  property  of  the 
body  or  the  mind  which  consists  in  bemg  ready  to 
take  an  affection  from  external  objects ;    hence  we 
speak  of  a  person's  susceptibility  to  take  cold,   or 
his  susceptibility  to  be  affected  with  grief,  joy,  or  any 
other  passion  :  if  an  excess  of  sensibility  be  an  evil, 
an  excess  of  susceptibility  is  a  still  greater  evil;  it 
makes  us  a  slave  to  every  circumstance,  nowever  trivial, 
which  comes  under  our  notice;    '  It  pleases  me  to 
think  that  it  was  from  'a  principle  of  gratitude  in  me, 
that  my  mind  was  susceptible  of  such  generous  trans- 
port (in  my  dreams)  when  I  thought  myself  repaying 
the  kindness  of  my  friend.'  Byron. 


FEELING,  SENSIBILITY, 
SUSCEPTIBILITY. 

Feeling,  in  the  present  case,  is  taken  for  a  positive 
characteristic,  namely,  the  property  o(  feeling  («.  To 
feel)  in  a  strong  degree;  in  this  sense /eeZin^  expresses 
either  a  particular  act,  or  an  habitual  property  of  the 
mind ;  sensibility  is  always  taken  in  the  sense  of  a 
habit.  Traits  ox  feeling  in  young  people  are  happy 
omens  in  the  estimation  of  the  preceptor ;  '  Grentfer 
ness  is  native  feeling  improved  by  pnnciple.'  Blair. 
An  exquisite  sensibUity  is  not  a  desirable  gift;    it 


HUMAN,  HUMANE. 

Though  both  derived  from  homo  a  man,  they  are 
thus  far  distinguished  that  human  is  said  of  the  genus, 
and  humane  of  the  species.  The  human  race  or 
human  beings  are  opposed  to  the  irrational  part  of  the 
creation ;  a  humane  race  or  a  humane  individual  is 
opposed  to  one  that  is  cruel  and  fond  of  inflicting 
pam.  He  who  is  not  human  is  divested  of  the  first 
and  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his  kind ;  '  Christ- 
ianity has  rescued  human  nature  from  that  ignomini- 
ous yoke,  imder  which  in  former  times  the  one  half  of 
mankind  groaned.'  Blair.  He  who  is  not  humane, 
is  divested  of  the  most  important  and  elevated  charac- 
teristic that  belongs  to  his  nature ; 

Life,  fill'd  with  griefs  distressful  train. 

For  ever  asks  the  tear  humane.    Lakohokiie. 


TO  NOURISH,  NURTURE,  CHERISH. 

To  nourish  and  nurture  are  but  variations  from 
the  same  Latin  verb  nutrio ;  cherish,  from  the  French 
cher,  and  the  Latin  cants  dear,  to  treat  as  something 
dear  to  one. 

The  thing  nourishes,  the  person  nurtures  and 
cherishes :  to  rumrish  is  to  afford  bodily  strength,  to 
supply  the  physical  necessities  of  the  body ;  to  nur- 
ture is  to  extend  one's  care  to  the  supply  of  all  its 
physical  necessities,  to  preserve  life,  occasion  growth, 
and  increase  vigor:  the  breast  of  the  mothernoumAe«; 

Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  nm 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform ;  and  mix 
Ana  tumriA  all  things.    Milton. 
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The  fostering  care  and  attention  of  the  mother  tiur- 
iures ;  '  They  suppose  mother  earth  to  be  a  great 
animal,  and  to  have  nurtured  up  her  young  offering 
vith  conscious  tendemees.'  Bentlet.  To  nurture 
is  a  physical  act ;  to  cherish  is  a  mental  as  well  as  a 
ph^FSicid  act :  a  mother  nurtttres  her  infant  while  it  is 
entirely  dependant  upon  her ;  she  cherishes  her  child 
in  her  bosom,  and  protects  it  &om  every  misfortune, 
or  affords  consolation  in  the  midst  of  all  its  troubles, 
when  it  is  no  longer  an  infant ; 

Of  thy  superfluous  brood,  shell  cherith  kind 
The  aHen  ofispring.    Somebvillb. 


TO  FOSTER,  CHERISH,  HARBOUR, 
INDULGE. 

To  foster  is  probably  connected  with  father,  in  the 
natural  sense,  to  bring  up  with  a  parent's  care;  to 
cherish,  from  the  Latin  cams  dear,  is  to  feed  with 
4iffection;  to  harbour,  from  a  harbour  or  haven,  is 
to  provide  with  a  shelter  and  protection  ;  to  indulge, 
from  the  Latin  duhis  sweet,  is  to  render  sweet  and 
agreeable.  These  terms  are  all  emplcwed  here  in  the 
moAd  acceptation,  to  express  the  idea  ot  giving  nourish- 
ment to  an  object. 

To  foster  in  the  mind  is  to  keep  with  care  and  posi- 
tive endeavours;  as  when  one  fosters  prejudices  by 
encouraging  every  thing  which  favors  them;  *  The 
greater  part  of  those  who  live  but  to  infuse  malignity, 
and  multiply  enemies,  have  no  hopes  to  foster,  no 
designs  to  promote,  nor  any  expectations  of  attaining 
power  by  msolence.'  JomisoN.  To  cherish  in  the 
mind  is  to  hold  dear  or  set  a  value  upon ;  as  when  one 
cherishes  good  sentiments,  by  dwelling  upon  them 
-with  inward  satisfaction ;  <  As  social  inclinations  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  world, 
it  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  every  individual  to  che- 
rish and  improve  them  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.'' 
Be&kelet.  To  harbour  is  to  allow  room  in  the 
mind,  and  is  generally  taken  in  the  worst  sense,  for 
giving  admission  to  that  which  ought  to  be  excluded ; 
as  when  one  harbours  resentment  oy  permitting  it  to 
have  a  resting-place  in  the  heart ; 

Thi8  is  scorn, 
Which  the  fair  soul  of  gentle  Athenais 
Would  ne'er  have  harbour'd.     Lee. 

To  indtdge  in  the  mind,  is  to  ^ve  the  whole  mind  to 
any  thing,  to  make  it  the  chief  source  of  pleasure ;  as 
when  one  indulges  an  affection,  by  making  the  will  and 
the  outward  conduct  bend  to  its  gratifications ;  '  The 
king  (Charles  I.)  would  indulge  no  refinements  of  casu- 
istry, however  plausible,  in  such  delicate  subjects, 
and  was  resolved,  that  what  depredations  soever  for- 
tune should  commit  upon  him,  she  never  shotdd  be- 
reave him  of  his  honour.'  Hume. 
•  He  -who  fosters  pride  in  his  breast  lays  up  for  him- 
self a  store  of  mortification  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
wflrid ;  it  is  the  duty  of  a  num  to  cherish  sentiments 


of  tenderness  and  kindness  towards  the  woman  whom 
he  has  made  the  object  of  his  choice ;  nothing  evinces 
the  innate  depravity  of  the  human  heart  more  forcibly 
than  the  spirit  of  malice,  which  some  men  harbour- 
for  years  together ;  any  affection  of  the  mind,  if  in- 
dulged beyond  the  bounds  of  discretion,  wUl  become 
a  hurtful  passion,  that  may  endanger  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety as  much  as  that  of  the  individual. 


TO  CARESS,  FONDLE. 

Both  these  terms  mark  a  species  of  endearment; 
caress,  like  cherish,  comes  from  the  French  chhir, 
and  oher,  Latin  carus  dear,  signifying  the  expression 
of  a  tender  sentiment ;  fondle,  from  fond,  is  a  fre- 
quentative verb,  signifying  to  become  fond  of,  or  ex- 
press on^s  fondness  fat. 

We  caress  by  words  or  actions ;  we  fondle  by  ac- 
tions only:  caresses  are  not  always  unsuitable;  but 
fondling,  which  is  the  extreme  of  caressing,  is  not 
less  unfit  for  the  one  who  receives  than  for  the  one 
who  gives :  animals  caress  each  other,  as  the  natural 
mode  of  indicaiting  thor  affection ;  fondling,  which  is 
for  the  most  part  the  expression  of  perverted  feeling, 
is  peculiar  to  human  beings,  who  alone  abuse  the 
faculties  with  which  they  are  endowed. 


TO  CLASP,  HUG,  EMBRACE. 

To  clasip,  from  the  noun  cUls^,  signifies  to  lay  hold 
of  like  a  clasp;  At^,. in  Saxon  ht^an,  comes  from 
the  German  hdgen,  which .  signifies  to  enclose  with  a 
hedge,  and  figuratively  to  cherish  or  take  special  cue 
of;  embrace,  m  French  emhrasser,  is  compounded  of 
en  or  im  and  bras  the  arm,  signifying  to  take  or  lock 
in  the  arms. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  express  the  act  of 
enclosing  another  in  one^s  arms :  clasp  marks  this  a^ 
tion  when  it  is  performed  with  the  warmth  of  true 
aflection ;  hug  is  a  ludicrous  aati  of  clasping,  which 
is  the  consequence  of  ignorance  and  extravagant  feel- 
ing ;  embrace  is  simply  a  mode  of  ordinary  s^utation : 
a  parent  will  clasp  his  long-lost  child  in  nis  arms  on 
their  re-meeting ; 

Thy  suppliant  ' 

I  beg,  and  datp  thy  knees.    Milton. 

A  peasant  in  the  excess  of  his  raptures  would  throw 
his  body,  as  well  as  his  arms,  over  the  object  of  his 
joy,  and  stifle  with  huffing  him  whom  he  meant  to 
love ; 

Thyidf  a  boy  assume  a  boy's  dissembled  fiwe. 
That  when  amidst  the  fervor  of  the  feast 
The  Tyrian  Aiw»  and  fonds  thee  on  her  breast. 
Thou  mayst  innise  thy  venom  in  her  veins.    I>aTi>iN. 

In  the  continental  parts  of  Europe  embracing  between 
males,  as  well  as  ftanalM,  is  uniTcarad  on  meeting  afWr 
3n 
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»  long  slMenoft  or  on  takiag  leave  for  «  kngdi  «f 
time ;  enibraoes  we  sometimes  nven  in  Endrnw  be- 
tween new  relatives,  but  in  no  other  case ;  '  The  king 
at  kngth  havhif  kindly  repro*ehed  Helim  for  de- 

Biving  him  so  long  of  such  a  brother,  enAraeed 
alsora  irith  the  greatest  tenderness.''  Ajdoison. 
Ckup  may  also  be  employed  in  the  same  sense  for 
other  objects  besides  persons ; 

Some  more  aspiring  catch  the  neighbouring  shrub. 
With  clasping  tendrils,  and  invest  her  branch. 

COWPBR. 

Embrace  may  be  employed  figuratively  in  the  sense  of 
including  (v.  Comprehend). 


INDULGENT,  FOND. 

Indulgent  signifies  disposed  to  indulge ;  fond,  from 
tojmd,  signifies  trying  to  find,  lon^ng  for. 

Jndvigence  lies  more  in  fi^rbearing  nora  the  exercise 
of  authority ;  fondneaa  in  the  outward  behaviour  and 
endearments :  they  may  both  arise  from  an  excess  of 
kindness  or  love ;  but  the  former  is  of  a  less  olyection- 
aUe  character  than  the  latter.  Indvigenoe  may  be 
sometimes  wrong ;  but  fondness  is  seldom  right :  an 
indulgent  parent  is  seldom  a  prudent  parent ;  but  a 
fond  parent  does  not  rise  above  a  fool :  all  who  have 
the  care  of  young  people  should  occasionally  relax 
from  the  strictness,  of  the  disciplinarian,  and  show  an 
indulgence  where  a  suitable  opportunity  ofiers;  a 
fond  mother  takes  away  from  the  value  of  indulgences 
by  an  invariable  compliance  with  the  humors  of  her 
cnildren :  however,  when  ap]died  generally  at  abstract- 
edly, they  are  both  tidcen  m  a  good  sense ; 

God  tlien  thro'  all  creation  gives,  we  find, 
SafRdent  maib  of  an  indulgetd  miod.    Jentns. 

While,  for  a  wiiile  \ii%f(md  paternal  care, 

Feasts  us  with  every  joy  our  state  can  biear.    Jbkyns. 


AMOROUS,  LOVING,  POND. 

AmoTOUSi  from  amor  love,  signifies  full  of  love; 
loving,  the  act  of  loving,  that  is,  of  continually  loving ; 
fond  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under  £e 
head  of  Indulgent,  fond. 

These  epithets  are  all  used  to  mark  the  excess  or 
distortion  of  a  tender  sentiment  Amorous  is  taken 
in  a  criminal  sense,  loving  and  fond  in  a  contemptu- 
ous sense :  an  indiscriminate  and  dishonorable  attach- 
ment to  the  fiur  sex  chavactemes  the  amorous  man ; 
*  I  shall  range  all  old  amorous  dotards  nnder  the  de~ 
nomination  of  grinners.'  Steele.  An  overweemng 
and  childish  attachment  to  any  object  marks  the  loving 
and  fond  person. 

Laving  is  less  diAonorable  tlno  f»nd:  men  may 
be  loving; 

So  loving  to  my  mother 
That  he  would  not  let  ev  a  the  winds  of  heaven 
Vidt  ksr  fitte  tM  ma^Ucf.    BaAKsrxAax. 


CkHdren,  females,  and  bmtes,  may  hefmd;  <  Fm  a 
foolish  fond  wife."  AnsisoH.  Those  who  have  not  a 
well  regulated  affection  for  each  odier  will  be  loving 
by  fits  and  starts ;  children  and  animals  who  have  no 
control  over  their  aj^petites  will  be  apt  to  beybnd  of 
lliose  who  indulge  them.  An  amoroKS  temper  shooM 
be  suppressed ;  a  loving  temper  should  be  regulated ; 
sfond  temper  should  be  cheated.  When  loving  and 
food  tax  applied  generally,  they  nay  sometimes  be 
taken  in  a  good  or  mdifiereot  sense ; 

This  place  may  seem  fbr  dMpberds'  leisare  made. 
So  Umngly  thMe  elms  wiite  their  aha^e.    Paiixirs. 

*  My  impatience  for  your  return,  my  anxiety  for  your 
welfare,  and  my  fondness  for  my  dear  Ulysses,  were 
the  only  distempers  that  preyed  upon  my  life.^  Ai>- 

DISON. 


AMIABLE,  LOVELY,  BELOVED. 

Amiable,  in  Latin  nmabiUs,  from  amo  and  habilie, 
signifies  fit  to  be  loved ;  tooehf,  componnded  of  love 
and  ly  or  like,  signifies  like  that  which  we  lore ;  to- 
loved,  having  or  recaving  love.  ' 

The  first  two  express  die  fitness  of  an  dbjeet  to 
awaken  die  sentiment  of  love ;  die  latter  expresses  dm 
state  of  being  in  actual  possession  of  diat  lore.  The 
amiable  designates  that  sentiment  in  its  most  spiritual 
form,  as  it  IS  awakened  by  purdy  spintoal  omects ; 
the  lov^  applies  to  this  sentiment  as  it  n  awakened 
by  sensible  objects. 

One  is  amiable  according  to  the  qnalities  of  the 
heart :  one  is  lovely  according  to  die  external  figure 
and  manners ;  one  is  beloved  according  to  the  citea»' 
stances  that  bring  him  or  her  into  connexion  with 
odiers.  Hence  it  is  that  things  as  well  as  persons  mrr 
be  lovdtf  at  behved ;  but  persons  oidy,  or  that  which 
is  personal,  is  amiable  ; 

Sweet  Auburn,  loveliett  vfllage  of  the  plain. 

GoLDSXtTR. 

Sorrow  would  be  a  rarity  moat  belov'd. 
If  an  could  so  become  it.    Shaksfbabe. 

An  amiable  disposition,  without »  lovely  person,  will 
render  a  person  beloved ;  '  Tully  has  a  very  beautiful 
gradation  of  thoughts  to  diow  how  amiable  virtue  is. 
"  We  love  a  virtuous  man,^  says  he,  "  who  lives  in 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  although  we  are  alto- 
gether out  of  the  reach  of  his  virtue,  and  can  receive 
from  it  no  manner  of  benefit.'"^  Addison.  It  is  dis- 
tressing to  see  any  one  who  is  leeeiy  in  peiwm  tm- 
cMntoMs  in  diaracter. 


AMICABLE,  FRIENDLY. 

AmieMe,  from  amicus  a  fnend,  mpiifieB  able  or  fit 
^  a  fneadi  friendly,  Uke  A  friend.  The  woad  omtcw 
comes  from  amo  to  love,  and  friend,  m  the  Northam 
languages,  fnns/St^att  to  lore.  AmuMbleiaadfi^iandiy 
therefore  both  cienote  the  tender  sentiment  of  good- 
Will  nhkk  all  men  va^  to  bew  one  to  aaodia ;  but 
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•mjcoMs  rsther  imjdiee  a,  nef^tiTe  aentiBent,  a  firaedon 
from  ducordsnce ;  and  fnendkf  a  positiTe  fediag  of 
temrd,  die  absence  of  indifference. 

We  niake  an  amUcahle  acoommodadon,  and  a 
friendly  vint.  It  is  a  happy  thiiq^  wben  people  -wiut 
have  bem  at  rariance  can  amieably  adjust  ul  dieir 
diqmtes.  Nothing  adds  mow  to  the  ehanns  of  soeie^ 
than  a  friendig  correspondence. 

AmieMe  is  always  said  of  persons  -who  have  been 
in  connexitm  with  each  other ;  friendly  may  be  ajqdied 
to  those  who  are  perfect  strangers.  Neighbours  must 
always  endeavour  to  live  cmSeably  with  each  other ; 
'  Wnat  first  presents  itself  to  be  recommended  is  a 
disposition  averse  to  offence,  and  desirous  of  culti- 
vatmg  harnwrny,  and  amicable  intercourse  in  society.^ 
Blauu  Travdlers  should  always  endeavour  to  keep 
up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  ue  inhabitants,  wher- 
ever tney  come ; 

Who  slake  his  thirst ;  who  spread  the  fritnily  board 
To  give  tlie  famiah'd  Belisarius  food  f    Pbillifs. 

The  abstract  terms  of  the  preceding  qualities  admit 
of  no  variation  but  in  the  ^pufication  of  friendddpi 
which  marks  an  individual  reeling  only ;  to  live  atM- 
caUfff  or  in  amity  with  all  men,  is  a  point  of  Christian 
duty,  but  we  cannot  live  in  friendabip  with  ail  men ; 
since  friendthip  must  be  confined  to  a  few ; 

Beasts  of  each  kind  their  fellows  spare ; 
Bear  lives  in  amify  with  bear.    Johnson. 

'  Every  man  might,  in  the  multitudes  that  swarm 
i^bout  him,  find  some  kindred  mind  with  which  he  could 
unite  in  confidence  and  friendship.''  Johnson. 


AFFECTION,  LOVE. 


Affection  denotes  the  state  of  being  kindly  ajfteeted 
towards  a  person;  Uroe,  in  low  Grerman  leeve,  high 
German  tfeoe,  from  the  English  Uef,  low  German  leef, 
high  Crerman  Ueb  dear  or  pleasing,  the  Latin  libet  it 
is  jdeasin^,  and  by  metathesis,  from  the  Greek  f fxo; 
dear,  signifies  the  state  of  holding  a  person  dear. 

These  words  express  two  sentiments  of  the  heart 
whidi  do  haaat  to  human  nature ;  they  are  the  bonds 
by  whidi  mankind  are  knit  to  each  other.  Both  imply 
good  will:  but  qff^tion  is  a  tender  sentiment  that 
dweU»  with  pleasure  on  the  otgect ;  loce  is  a  tender 
soitiment  accompanied  with  longing  for  the  object: 
we  cannot  have  love  without  aff^cSon,  but  we  may 
have  affixtion  widiout  love. 

Love  is  die  natural  sentiment  between  ne«r  rela- 
tions: affieiion  subsists  between  those  who  are  less 
intimat^  connected,  being  the  consequence  either  of 
idationship,  fiiendship,  or  long  intercourse ;  it  is  the 
sweetener  of  human  society,  wiiich  carries  with  it  a 
diotisand  charms,  in  aD  the  varied  modes  of  kindness 
which  it  gives  birth  to ;  it  is  not  so  active  as  love,  but 
it  diffuses  itadf  wider,  and  embraces  a  larger  number 
•f  objects. 

Love  is  powoful  a  its  effiscts,  awakening  vivid  sen- 


timenta  of  pleasiu*  or  pain ;  it  is  a  paanon  cxdwive, 
restless,  and  capricious.  A^ecHon  ib  a  cbetaUined  feeU 
bag  under  the  control  of  ute  nnderstan^ag ;  it  pro- 
mises no  more  pleasure  than  it  ^ves,  and  has  but  few 
al^E.  Marriage  may  begin  widi  love ;  but  it  ought 
to  terminate  in  affection ; 

But  thou,  whose  years  are  more  to  mine  alHed, 
No  fate  my  vow'd  affectkm  shall  divide 
From  thee,  heroic  youth !    Dbtdbm. 

♦  The  poets,  the  moralists,  the  painters,  in  all  their 
descriptions,  aDegories,  and  pictures,  have  rejpresented 
Ume  as  a  soft  torment,  a  bitter  sweet,  a  pleasmg  pain^ 
or  an  agreeable  distress.^  Addison. 


AFFECTIONATE,  KIND,  FOND. 

Affectionate  denotes  the  quality  of  havinir  ajfectmn 
(«.  Affectum) ;  kind,  from  the  word  kind  kindred  or 
family,  denotes  the  cniality  or  feeling  engendered  by 
the  family  tie;  fond,  nom  to  find,  denotes  a  vehement 
attachment  to  a  thing. 

Affectionate  and  fortd  characterise  fieeUngs,  or  the 
expression  of  those  feelings ;  kind  is  an  eiHthet  ap> 

Shed  to  outward  acti(ms,  as  well  as  inward  feelings ;  a 
ispositiim  is  affectionate  or  fond;   a  behaviour  is 
kind. 

Affection  is  a  settled  state  of  the  mind ;  kmdness 
a  temporary  state  of  feeling,  mostly  discoverable  by 
some  outward  sign :  both  are  commendable  and  honor- 
able, as  to  the  nature  of  the  feelings  themselves,  the 
objects  of  the  feelings,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
display  themselves;  the  understanding  always  ap- 
proves the  Mndneae  which  affection  dictates,  or  that 
which  springs  from  a  tender  heart  Fondness  is  a 
less  respectable  feeling ;  it  is  sometimes  the  excess  of 
affection,  or  an  extravagant  mode  of  exj^esnng  it,  or 
an  attachment  to  an  inferior  object. 

A  person  is  affectionate,  who  has  the  object  of  his 
regard  strongly  m  his  mind,  who  participates  in  his 
pleasures  and  pains,  and  is  pleased  with  his  society. 
A  person  is  kind,  who  expresses  a  tender  sentiment,  or 
does  any  service  in  a  pleasant  manner ;  '  Our  saluta- 
tions were  very  hearty  on  both  sides,  conmsting  of 
many  kind  shakes  of  tne  hand,  and  affectionate  looks 
which  we  cast  upon  one  another.'  Addison.  A  person 
is  fond,  who  caresses  an  object,  or  makes  it  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  himself;  '  Riches  expose  a  man  to 
pri^  and  luxury,  a  foolish  elation  of  heart,  and  too 
great  fondness  for  the  present  world.'  Addison. 

Relatives  should  be  affectionate  to  each  other :  we 
should  be  kind  to  all  who  stand  in  need  of  our  Mnd- 
children   are  fond  of  whatever   affords  them 


ness: 


pleasure,  or  of  whoever  gives  them  indulgences! 


ATTACHMENT,  AFFECTION, 
INCLINATION. 

Attachment  respects  persons  and  things ;  action 
(v.  Affection)  regards  persons  only ;  inmnatton  has 
n2 
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respect  to  dungs  mostly,  but  it  may  be  applied  to 
objects  generally. 

Attachment,  as  it  regards  persons,  is  not  so  powerful 
or  folid  as  affection.  Children  are  attached  to  those 
who  will  minister  to  their  gratifications ;  they  have  an 
affection  for  their  nearest  and  dearest  relatives. 

Attachment  is  sometimes  a  tender  sentiment  between 
the  persons  of  different  sexes ;  affxtion  is  an  aifair  of 
the  heart  without  distinction  of  sex.  The  passing 
attachments  of  young  people  are  seldom  entitled  to 
serious  notice ;  although  sometimes  they  may  ripen  by 
long  intercourse  into  a  laudable  and  steady  affection ; 
*  Though  devoted  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  a 
great  master  in  the  early  science  of  the  times,  Solon 
mixed  with  cheerfulness  in  society,  and  did  not  hold 
back  from  those  tender  ties  and  attachments  which 
connect  a  man  to  the  world.''  CnMBERLAMD.  Nothing 
is  so  delightful  as  to  see  affection  among  brothers  and 
sisters ;  *  When  I  was  sent  to  school,  the  guety  of  my 
look,  and  the  liveliness  of  my  loquacity,  soon  gained 
me  admission  to  hearts  not  yet  fbrtified  against  affection 
by  artifice  or  interest.'  Johnson.  Attachment  is  more 
powerfid  than  inclination ;  the  latter  is  a  rising  senti- 
ment, the  forerunner  of  attachment,  which  is  positive 
and  fixed ;  '  I  am  glad  that  he  whom  I  must  have 
loved  from  duty,  whatever  he  had  been,  is  such  a  one 
as  I  can  love  from  inclination.''  Steele. 

As  respects  things  generally,  cMachment  and  in- 
cUnaMon  are  similarly  distingvdshed.  We  strive  to 
obtain  that  to  which  we  are  attached ;  but  an  inclina- 
tion seldom  leads  to  any  effort  for  possession.  Little 
minds  are  always  betraying  their  attachment  to  trifles. 
It  is  the  character  of  indifference  not  to  show  an  in- 
clination to  any  thing.  Attachments  are  formed; 
inclinations  arise  of  themselves. 

Interest,  similarity  of  character,  or  habit,  give  rise 
to  attachment;  '  The  Jews  are  remarkable  for  an 
attachment  to  their  own  country."  Addison.  A  natural 
warmth  of  temper  gives  birth  to  various  inclinations ; 
'  A  mer^  inclination  to  a  thing  is  not  properly  a 
willing  of  that  thing ;  and  yet,  in  matters  of  duty  men 
frequently  reckon  it  for  such.''  South. 

Suppress  the  first  inclination  to  gaming,  lest  it 
grows  into  an  attachment. 


BENEVOLENCE,  BENIGNITY,  HUMANITY, 
KINDNESS,  TENDERNESS. 

Benevolence,  from  bene  and  volo  to  will,  signifies 
wishing  well ;  benignity,  in  Latin  benignitas,  from 
bene  and  gigno,  signifies  the  quality  or  disposition  for 
producing  good ;  humanity,  in  French  humaniti, 
Latin  humanitas  from  humanus  and  homo,  signifies 
the  quality  of  belonging  to  a  man,  or  having  what  is 
common  to  man ;  kindness  is  the  abstract  quality  of 
kind  («.  Affectionate);  tenderness,  the  abstract  quality 
of  tender,  from  the  Latin  tener,  Greek  •nmi. 

Benevolence  and  benignity  lie  in  the  will ;  humoMity 
lies  in  the  heart;  kindness  and  tenderness  in  the 


afRections:  Aenetw/ence  indicates  a  general  good  wffl 
to  all  mankind ;  benignity  a  particular  good  will,  flow- 
ing out  of  certain  relations ;  humanity  is  a  general 
tone  of  feeling;  kindness  and  tenderness  are  par- 
ticular modes  of  feeling. 

Benevolence  consists  in  the  wish  or  intention  to  do 
good ;  it  is  confined  to  no  station  or  object :  the  bene- 
volent man  may  be  rich  or  poor,  and  his  benevolence 
will  be  exerted  wherever  there  is  an  opportunity  of 
doing  good :  benignity  is  always  associated  with  power, 
and  accompanied  with  condescension. 

Benevolence  in  its  fullest  sense  is  the  sum  of  moral 
excellence,  and  comprehends  every  oUier  virtue ;  when 
taken  in  this  acceptation,  benignity,  humanity,  kind- 
ness, and  tenderness,  are  but  modes  of  benevolence. 

Benevolence  and  benignity  tend  to  the  communi- 
cating cf  happiness;  humanity  is  concerned  in  the 
removal  of  evil.  Benevolence  is  common  to  the 
Creator  and  his  creatures ;  it  differs  only  in  degree ; 
the  former  has  the  knowledge  and  power  as  well  as  the 
will  to  do  good ;  man  oflen  has  the  will  to  do  good 
without  having  the  power  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  '  I 
have  heard  say,  that  Pope  Clement  XI  never  passes 
through  the  people,  who  always  kneel  in  crowds  and 
ask  his  benediction,  but  the  tears  are  seen  to  flow  from 
his  eyes.  This  must  proceed  from  an  imagination  that 
he  is  the  father  of  ail  these  people,  and  that  he  is 
touched  with  so  extensive  &  benevolence,  that  it  breaks 
out  into  a  passion  of  tears."  Steele.  Benignity 
is  ascribed  to  the  stars,  to  heaven,  or  to  princes ; 
ignorant  and  superstitious  people  are  apt  to  ascribe 
their  good  fortune  to  the  benign  influence  of  the  stars 
rather  than  to  the  gracious  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence ;  *  A  constant  benignity  in  commerce  widi  the 
rest  of  the  world,  which  ought  to  run  through  all  a 
man's  actions,  has  effects  more  useful  to  those  whom 
you  oblige,  and  is  less  ostentatious  in  yourself.* 
Steele.  Humanity  belongs  to  man  only ;  it  is  his 
peculiar  characteristic,  and  ought  at  all  times  to  be  Us 
boast;  when  he  throws  off  this  his  distinguishing 
badge,  he  loses  every  thing  valuable  in  him  ;  it  is  • 
virtue  that  is  indispensable  in  his  present  suffering 
condition :  humanity  is  as  universal  m  its  application 
as  benevolence ;  wherever  there  is  distress,  humanity 
flies  to  its  reUef ;  '  The  greatest  wits  I  have  conversed 
with  are  men  eminent  for  their  humanity.''  Addison. 
Kindness  and  tenderness  are  partial  modes  of  affection^ 
confined  to  those  who  know  or  are  related  to  each 
other:  we  are  kind  to  friends  and  acquaintances, 
tender  towards  those  who  are  near  and  dear :  kindness 
is  a  mode  of  affection  most  fitted  for  social  beings ;  it 
is  what  every  one  can  show,  and  every  one  ia  pleased 
to  receive ;  *  Bendicence,  would  the  followers  of:  Ep- 
curus  say,  is  all  founded  in  weakness ;  and  whatever 
be  pretended,  the  kindness  that  passeth  between  men 
and  men  is  by  every  man  directed  to  himself.  This  it 
must  be  confessed  is  of  a  piece  with  that  hopefol 
philosoi^y  which,  having  patched  man  up  out  of  the 
ibur  elements,  attributes  his  being  to  chance.''  GkovB. 
Tenderness  is  a  state  of  feeling  that  is  occasionally 
acceptable :  the  young  and  the  weak  demand  tender- 
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nesB  from  those  who  stand  in  the  closest  connexion 
with  them,  but  this  feeling  may  be  carried  to  an  excess 
so  as  to  injure  the  object  on  which  it  is  fixed ;  '  De- 
pendauce  is  a  perpetual  call  upon  humanity,  and  a 
greater  incitement  to  tenderness  and  pity  than  any 
other  motive  whatsoever.'  Addison. 

There  are  no  circumstances  or  situation  in  life  which 
preclude  the  exercise  of  benevolence:  next  to  the  plea- 
sure of  making  others  happy,  the  benevolent  man 
rejoices  in  seeing  them  so :  the  benign  influence  of  a 
benevolent  monarch  extends  to  the  remotest  comer  of 
his  dominions :  benignity  is  a  becoming  attribute  for 
a  prince,  when  it  does  not  lead  him  to  sanction  vice 
by  its  impunity ;  it  is  highly  to  be  applauded  in  him 
as  far  as  it  renders  him  forgiving  of  minor  offences, 
gracious  to  aU  who  are  deserving  of  his  favors,  and 
ready  to  afford  a  gratification  to  all  whom  it  is  in  his 
power  to  serve :  the  multiplied  misfortunes  to  which 
all  men  are  exposed  afford  ample  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  humanity,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth,  power,  and  talent,  is  peculiar  to 
no  situation  of  life ;  even  the  profesnon  of  arms  does 
not  exclude  humanity  from  the  breasts  of  its  fol- 
lowers ;  and  when  we  observe  men's  habits  of  thinking 
in  various  situations,  we  may  remark  that  the  soldier, 
with  arms  by  his  side,  is  commonly  more  humane  than 
the  partisan  with  arms  in  his  hands.  Kindness  is 
always  an  amiable  feeling,  and  in  a  grateful  mind 
always  begets  kindness ,-  but  it  is  sometimes  ill  be- 
stowed upon  selfish  people  who  requite  it  by  making 
fresh  exactions :  tenderness  is  frequentiy  little  better 
than  an  amiable  weakness,  when  directed  to  a  wrong 
end,  and  fixed  on  an  improper  object ;  the  false  tender- 
ness of  parents  has  of);^  been  Uie  ruin  of  children. 


LOVE,  FRIENDSHIP. 


Love  (v.  Affkctiori^  is  a  term  of  very  extensive 
import  i  it  may  be  either  taken  in  the  most  general 
sense  for  every  strong  and  passionate  attachment,  or 
only  for  such  as  subsist  between  the  sexes  ;  in  either 
of  which  cases  it  has  features  by  which  it  has  been 
easily  distinguished  from  friendship. 

Lowe  subsists  between  members  of  the  same  family ; 
it  springs  out  of  their  natural  relationship,  and  is  kept 
alive  by  dieir  close  intercourse  and  constant  inter- 
change of  kindnesses :  friendship  excludes  the  idea  of 
«iy  tender  and  natural  relationship ;  nor  is  it,  like 
love,  to  be  found  in  children,  but  is  confined  to  maturer 
years ;  it  is  formed  by  time,  by  circumstances,  by  con- 
gruity  of  character,  and  sympathy  of  sentiment  Love 
always  operates  with  ardor ;  friendship  is  remarkable 
for  nrmness  and  constancy.  Love  is  peculiar  to  no 
station ;  it  is  to  be  found  equally  among  the  high  and 
the  low,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned ;  frien&hip  is 
of  nobler  growth ;  it  finds  admittance  only  into  minds 
of  a  loftier  make ;  it  cannot  be  felt  by  men  of  an 
ordinary  stamp. 

Both  Ume  and  friendship  are  gratified  by  seeking 


the  good  of  the  object ;  but  love  is  more  selfish  in  its 
nature  than  friendship ;  in  indulging  another  it  seeks 
its  own,  and  when  this  is  not  to  be  obtained,  it  will 
change  into  the  contrary  passion  of  hatred ;  friendr 
ship,  on  the  other  hand,  is  altogether  disinterested,  it 
makes  sacrifices  of  every  description,  and  knows  no 
limits  to  its  sacrifice.  As  love  is  a  passion,  it  has  all 
the  errors  attendant  upon  passion ;  but  friendship^ 
which  is  an  affection  tempered  by  reason,  is  exempt 
from  every  such  exceptionable  quality.  Love  is  blind, 
to  the  faults  of  the  object  of  its  devotion ;  it  adores, 
it  idolizes,  it  is  fond,  it  is  foolish:  friendship  sees 
faults,  and  strives  to  correct  them ;  it  aims  to  render 
the  object  more  worthy  of  esteem  and  regard.  Love 
is  capricious,  humorsome,  and  changeable ;  it  will  not 
bear  contradiction,  disappointment,  nor  any  cross  or 
untoward  circumstance :  friendship  is  stable ;  it  with- 
stands the  rudest  blasts,  and  is  unchanged  by  the 
severest  shocks  of  adversity ;  neither  the  smiles  nor 
frowns  of  fortime  can  change  its  form  ;  its  serene  and 
placid  countenance  is  unruffled  by  the  rude  blasts  of 
adversity ;  it  rejoices  and  sympathizes  in  prosperity ; 
it  cheers,  consoles,  and  assists  in  adversity.  Love  is 
exclusive  in  its  nature ;  it  insists  upon  a  devotion  to  a 
single  object;  it  is  jealous  of  any  intrusion  from 
others  :  friendship  is  Uberal  and  communicative ;  it  is 
bounded  by  nothing  but  rules  of  prudence ;  it  is  not 
confined  as  to  the  number  but  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
objects. 

When  hve  is  not  produced  by  any  social  relation, 
it  has  its  groundwork  in  sexuality,  and  subsists  only 
between  persons  of  different  sexes ;  in  this  case  it  has 
all  the  former  faults  with  which  it  is  chargeable  to  a  still 
greater  degree,  and  others  peculiar  to  itself;  it  is  even 
more  selfish,  more  capricious,  more  changeable,  and 
more  exclusive,  than  when  subsisting  between  persons 
of  the  same  kindred.  Love  is  in  this  case  as  unrea- 
sonable in  its  choice  of  an  object,  as  it  is  extravagant 
in  its  regards  of  the  object ;  it  is.  formed  without  ex- 
amination; it  is  the  effect  of  a  sudden  glance,  the 
work  of  a  moment,  in  which  the  heart  is  taken  by 
surprise,  and  the  understanding  is  discarded :  friend- 
ship, on  the  other  hand,  is  the  entire  work  of  the  un- 
derstanding ;  it  does  not  admit  of  the  senses  or  the 
heart  to  have  any  imdue  influence  in  the  choice.  A 
fine  eye,  a  fair  hand,  a  graceful  step,  are  the  authors 
of  love ;  talent,  virtue,  fine  sentiment,  a  good  heart, 
and  a  sound  head,  are  the  promoters  oi  friendship : 
^e  wants  no  excitement  from  personal  merit ;  friend- 
ship cannot  be  produced  without  merit.  Time,  which 
is  the  consolidatbr  o£  friendship,  is  the  destroyer  at 
love ;  an  object  improvidently  chosen  is  as  carelessly 
thrown  aside ;  and  that  which  was  not  chosen  for  its 
merits,  is  seldom  rejected  for  its  demerits,  the  fault 
lying  rather  in  the  humor  of  love,  which  can  abate 
of  its  ardor  as  the  novelty  of  the  thing  ceases,  and 
transfer  itself  to  other  objects:  friendship,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  slow  and  cautious  in  choosing,  and  still 
more  gradual  in  the  confirmation,  ais  it  rests  on  virtue 
and  excellence ;  it  grows  only  with  the  growth  of  one'b 
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acqosmtance,  and  ripens  vith  the  nksturaty  of  esteem. 
Love,  whUe  it  lasts,  subasts  even  by  those  wy  meana 
vhich  may  seem  rather  calculated  to  extinj^h  it; 
namely,  caprice,  diadain,  cruelty,  absence,  jealousy, 
and  the  like ; 


simi^y  proifera  his  love ;  there  is  most  cercmoay  in- 
the  auitar,  he  prefers  bis  auU ;  there  is  most  ardor  m 
the  wooer,  he  makes  his  vows. 


So  evety  passion,  but  fond  love. 
Unto  its  own  redress  does  move. 


WAttBK. 


Friendship  is  supported  by  nothing  artificial ;  it  de- 
pends upon  reciprocity  c^  esteem,  vhich  nothing  but 
solid  qualities  can  ensure  or  render  durable ; 

For  natural  affection  soon  dotii  cease. 
And  quenched  is  with  Cupid's  greater  flame. 
But  faithful  friendship  doth  them  both  suppress, 
And  them  with  mastering  discipUoe  doth  tame. 

Spensbb. 

In  the  last  place,  Ime  when  misdirected  is  daneerous 
and  mischievous ;  in  ordinary  cases  it  awakens  natter- 
ing hopes  and  delusive  dreams,  which  end  in  disa^ 
ritment  and  mortification ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
origin  of  the  most  friffhtftd  evils ;  there  is  nothing 
more  atrocious  than  what  has  owed  its  origin  to  slighted 
love:  hut  friendship,  even  if  mistaken,  will  awaken 
no  other  feeling  than  that  of  pity ;   when  a  friend 

C>ves  Pithless  or  wicked,  he  is  lamented  as  one  who- 
s  fallen  from  the  high  estate  to  which  we  thought- 
him  entitled. 


LOVER,  SUITOR,  WOOER. 

Lover  signifies  literally  one  who  loves,  and  is  appU- 
cabie  to  any  object ;  there  axe  lovers  of  money,  and 
lovers  of  wine,  lovars  of  things  individually,  and  things 
collectively,  that  is,  lovers  of  particular  women  in  the 
good  sense,  or  lovers  ai  women  in  die  bod  sense,  but 
lover,  taken  abscdutely,  signifies  one  who  feds  or  pro- 
fesses his  love  for  a  female ;  *  It  is  very  natural  for  a 
yoijmg  friend,  and  a  young  lover,  to  think  the  persons 
they  love  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  please  them.  Popk. 
The  sttUor  is  one  who  sues  and  strives  after  a  thii^ ; 
the  tnm  is  equally  undefined  as  to  the  object,  but  may: 
be  employed  for  such  as  sue  for  favors  from  their  supe-. 
riors,  or  sue  for  the  afiGsetiona  and  person  of  a  female ; 
'  What  pleasure  can  it  be  to  be  thronged  with  peti- 
tioners, and  those  perhaps  suitors  for  the  same  thing  ?"" 
Sooth.  The  wooer  is  only  a  qiecies  of  lover,  who 
wooes  or  solicits  the  kind  regards  of  a  female ;  *  I  am. 
glstd  this  parcel  of  wooers  are  so  reasonable,  for  there 
18  not  one  of  them  but  I  dote  on  his  very  absence.^ 
Shakspeabe.  When  applied  to  the  same  object, 
namely, .  the  female  sex,  the  lover  is  en^loyed  for 
persons  of  all  ranks,  who  are  equally  ahve  to  the 
.  tender  passion  of  kme :  suitor  is  a  title  adapted  to 
that  class  of  life  where  all  the  genuine  affections  of 
human  nature  are  adulterated  by  a  false  refinement,  or 
entirely  lost  in  other  passiens  of  a  guilty  nature. 
Wooer  is  a  tender  and  passionate  tide,  wmch  is  adapted 
to  that  class  of  beings  that  live  only  in  poetry  and 
romance.     There  is  most  sincerity  xa  the  lover,  he 


GALLANT,  BEAU,  SPARK. 

These  words  convey  nothing  respectful  of  the  person 
to  whom  they  are  applied ;  but  the  first,  as  is  evident 
from  its  derivation,  has  something  in  it  to  recommend 
it  to  attenUon  above  the  other :  as  true  valor  is  ever 
associated  with  a  regard  for  the  fair  s^  a  gallant  man 
will  always  be  a  gaUant  when  he  can  rendu  the  female 
any  service ;  sometimes,  however,  his  gaUarUries  may, 
be  such  as  to  do  them  harm  rather  than  good; 

The  god  of  wit,  and  light,  and  arts. 
With  all  acquif'd  and  natnral  parts, 
Was  an  unfortunate  gmOani.    Swirr. 

Insignificance  and  effeminacy  characterise  the  beau  at 
fine  gentleman  ;  he  is  the  woman''8  man — ^the  humble 
servant  to  supply  the  place  of  a  lacquey ; 

His  pride  began  to  interpose, 

PreCeir'd  bdbre  a  crowd  of  baaiu.    Swirt. 

The  spark  has  but  a  spark  of  that  fire  which  showa 
itself  in  impertinent  puerilities ;  it  is  applicable  to 
youth  who  are  just  broke  loose  from  school  or  college,, 
and  eager  to  display  their  manhood ; 


Oil  it  has  been  my  lot  to  mark 
A  proud,  conceited,  talking  $park. 


Mbbucx. 


MALEVOLENT,   MALICIOUS, 
MALIGNANT. 

These  words  have  all  their  deitvadtm  from  mahu 
bad;  that  is,  malevolent,  wishing  ill;  malicious 
(v.  Malice),  having  an  evil  disporition ;  and  maKg-^ 
nant,  having  an  evil  tendency. 

Malevolence  has  a  deep  root  in  the  heart,  and  is  a 
settled  part  of  the  character;  we  denominate  the 
person  malevolent,  to  designate  the  ruling  temper  of 
his  mind :  maliciousness  may  be  apjdied  as  an  raithet^ 
to  particular  parts  of  a  man^s  character  or  conduct  ;> 
oae  may  have  a  malicious  joy  or  pleasure  in  seeii^ 
the  distresses  of  another :  maligniiy  is  not  employed 
to  characterize  the  person,  but  the  tlung ;  the  meUig- 
nity  of  a  design  is  estimated  by  the  degree  of  nuschief 
which  was  intended  to  be  done.  Whenever  malevo- 
lence has  taken  possession  of  the  heart,  all  the  source* 
of  goodwill  are  dried  up;  a  stream  of  evil  runs 
through  the  whole  fnme,  and  contaminates  every* 
moral  feeling ;  the  being  who  is  under  such  an  ib»> 
happy  influence  neither  uikiks  nor  does  any  dling  but 
what  is  evil ;  <  I  have  often  known  very  lastnig  male^ 
volence  excited  by  unlucky  censures.'  Johnson.  A 
malicious  disposition  is  that  branch  of  malevolence 
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which  is  t^  next  to  it  in  die  Mackness  of  its  character; 
it  diflers,  however,  in  this,  that  maUce  will,  in  general, 
lie  dormant,  until  it  is  provoked ; 

Greatness,  the  earnest  of  malicious  Fate 

For  future  woe>  was  never  meant  a  good.    Southebn. 

Bnt  malevoleneB  is  as  active  and  unceasing  in  its 
operations  for  mischief,  as  its  opposite,  benevolence,  is 
in  wishing  and  doing  good. 

MaUcwus  and  nmignant$srB  bodi  appUed  to  things; 
but  the  former  is  applied  to  those  which  are  of  a  per- 
sonal natoie,  the  latter  to  objects  purely  inanimate  : 
a  story  or  tale  is  termed  malicious,  which  emanates 
from  a  maHciotte  dtspoHHon ;  a  star  is  termed  malig- 
nani,  which  is  supposed  to  have  a  bad  or  malignara 
influence ; 

Still  horror  reigns,  a  dreary  twilight  round. 
Of  struggling  night  and  day  malignant  mix'd. 

'  Thomson. 

MALICE,  RANCOR,  SPITE,  GRUDGE, 
PIQUE. 

Malice,  in  Latin  maHHa,  from  malus  bad,  signifies 
the  very  essence  of  badness  lying^  in  the  heart ;  ran- 
cor (v.  Hatred)  is  only  continued  hatred :  the  former 
requires  no  external  cause  to  provoke  it,  it  is  inherent 
in  the  mind ;  the  latter  must  be  caused  by  some  per- 
sonal offence.  Malice  is  properly  the  love  of  evil  for 
evil''s  sake,  and  is,  therefore,  confined  to  no  number  or 
quality  of  objects,  and  limited  by  no  drcumstance ; 
rancor,  as  it  depends  upon  external  objects  for  its 
existence,  so  it  is  confined  to  such  objects  only  as  are 
liable  to  cause  displeasure  or  anger :  malice  will  impel 
a  man  to  do  mischief  to  those  who  have  not  injured 
him,  and  are  perhaps  strangers  to  him  ; 

If  any  chance  has  hither  brought  the  name 

Of  Palamedes,  not  unknown  to  fame. 

Who  suffer'd  from  the  malice  of  the  times.    Dbysen. 

Rancor  can  subsist  only  between  those  who  have  had 
sufficient  connexion  to  be  at  variance ;  <  Party  ^irit 
fills  a  nati(m  widi  spleen  and  rancour.''  Addison. 

Spite,  from  the  Italian  dispetto  and  the  French 
deapit,  denotes  a  pett^  kind  of  malice,  or  disposidon 
to  offend  another  in  tnfiing  matters ;  it  may  be  in  the 
temper  of  the  person,  or  it  may  have  its  source  in 
some  external  provocat»m :  chilrn'Oi  often  show  their 
•ptfe  to  each  ouier; 

Can  heav'nly  minds  such  high  resentment  show, 
Or  exerdse  their  tpite  in  human  woe.    Dbyuen. 

Grudge,  connected  with  gnmitle  and  growl,  and 
pique,  from  pike,  denoting  the  prick  of  a  pointed  in- 
strument, are  employed  for  that  particular  state  of 
rancorous  or  spiteful  feeling  which  is  occasioned  by 
p^sonal  ofiences :.  the  grudge  is  that  which  has  long 
existed; 

The  god  of  wit,  to  show  his  grudge, 
Chq>|>'d  asses'  ears  upon  the  ju^.    Swirr. 


The  pique  is  that  which  is  of  recent  date ;  *  You  may 
be  sure  the  ladies  are  not  wanting,  on  their  side,  in 
cherishing  and  improving  these  important  piquet, 
which  divide  the  town  almost  into  as  many  parties  as 
there  are  families.'  Lacy  M.  W.  Montagce.  A  per- 
son is  said  to  owe  another  a  grudge  for  having  done 
him  a  disservice ;  or  he  is  said  to  have  a  pique  towards 
another,  who  has  shown  him  an  afiront. 


IMPLACABLE,  UNRELENTING,  RELENT- 
LESS, INEXORABLE. 

Implacable,  unappeasable,  signifies  not  to  be  al- 
layed nor  softened;  unrelenting  or  relentless,  from 
tlie  Latin  lenw  to  sofien,  or  to  make  pliant,  signifies 
not  rendered  soft ;  inexorable,  from  oro  to  pray,  sig- 
nifies not  to  be  turned  by  prayers. 

Inflexibility  is  the  idea  expressed  in  common  by 
these  terms,  out  they  difler  in  the  causes  and  circum- 
stance with  which  it  is  attended.  Animosities  are  im- 
placable  when  no  misery  which  we  occasion  can  di- 
minish their  force,  and  no  concessions  on  the  part  of 
the  ofiender  can  lessen  the  spirit  of  revenge ;  '  Impla- 
cable as  the  enmity  of  the  Mexicans  was,  thev  were  so 
unacquainted  with  the  science  of  war  that  tney  knew 
not  how  to  take  the  proper  measures  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Spaniards.''  Robertson.  The  mind  or 
character  of  a  man  is  unrelenting,  when  it  is  not  to  be 
turned  from  its  purpose  by  a  view  of  the  pain  which 
it  inflicts ; 

These  are  the  realms  of  unrdenting  &te.    Dkyskii. 

A  man  is  inexorable  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  eveiy  so- 
licitation or  entreaty  that  is  made  to  induce  him  to 
lessen  the  rigor  of  his  sentence ; 

You  are  more  inhuman,  more  ituxorable, 

Ob,  tm  times  more,  than  tygers  of  Hyrcania  1 

Shakspeabe. 

A  man's  angry  passions  render  him  implacable  ;  it  is 
not  the  magnitude  of  the  offence,  but  die  temper  of 
the  offended  that  is  here  in  question ;  by  implacability 
he  is  rendered  insensible  to  the  misery  he  occasions, 
and  to  every  satisfaction  which  the  offender  may  ofier 
him  :  fixedness  of  purpose  renders  a  man  umrdinting 
or  relentless ;  an  unrelenting  temper  is  not  less  cal- 
lous to  the  nusery  produced,  than  an  implacable  tem- 
per ;  bat  it  is  not  grounded  always  on  resentment  for 
personal  injuries,  but  sometimes  on  a  certain  principle 
of  right  and  a  sense  of  necesnty :  the  ineaorable  man 
adheres  to  his  rule,  as  the  unrelenting  man  does  to 
his  purpose ;  the  former  is  insensible  to  any  workings 
of  his  heart  which  might  shake  his  purpose,  the  latter 
turns  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  solicitations  of  others  which 
would  go  to  alter  his  decrees :  savages  are  mostly  im* 
placable  in  their  animositiea ;  Titos  Maalius  Totqmtus 
displayed  an  instance  of  unrelenting  severity  towards 
his  son ;  Minos,  ^Eacns,  and  Rhadamanthna  were  the 
ineijoarable  judges  of  hdl. 
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Implacable  and  tmrdenting  are  said  only  of  ani- 
mate beings  in  whom  is  wanting  an  ordinary  portion 
of  the  tender  affections :  inexorable  may  be  improperly 
applied  to  inanimate  objects ;  justice  and  death  are 
both  represented  as  inexorable ; 

Acca,  'tis  past,  he  swims  before  my  sight, 
Inexorable  death,  and  claims  his  right.    DaroEN. 


HARSH,  ROUGH,  SEVERE,  RIGOROUS. 

These  terms  mark  different  modes  of  treating  those 
that  are  in  one's  power,  all  of  which  are  the  reverse  of 
the  kind. 

Harsh  and  rough  borrow  their  moral  signification 
firom  the  physical  properties  of  the  bodies  to  which 
they  belong.  The  harsh  and  the  rough  both  act 
painfully  upon  the  taste,  but  the  former  with  much 
more  violence  than  the  latter.  An  excess  of  the  sour 
mingled  with  other  unpleasant  properties  constitutes 
harshness :  an  excess  of  astringency  constitutes  rough- 
ness. Cheese  is  said  to  be  harsh  when  it  is  dry  and 
biting :  roughness  is  the  peculiar  quality  of  the 
damascene. 

From  this  physical  distinction  between  these  terms 
we  discover  the  ground  of  their  moral  application. 
Harshness  in  a  person''8  conduct  acts  upon  the  feel< 
ings,  and  does  violence  to  the  affections :  roughness 
acts  only  extemaUy  on  the  senses :  we  may  be  rough 
in  the  tone  of  the  voice,  in  the  mode  of  address,  or  in 
the  manner  of  handling  or  touching  an  object :  but  we 
are  harsh  in  the  sentiment  we  convey,  and  according 
to  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  conveyea :  a  stranger  may 
be  rough  when  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  be  so :  a 
friend,  or  one  in  the  tenderest  relation,  only  can  be 
harsh.  An  officer  of  justice  deals  roughly  with  the 
prisoner  in  his  charge,  to  whom  he  denies  every  in- 
dulgence in  a  rough  and  forbidding  tone ; 

Know,  gentle  youth,  in  Libyan  lands  there  are 

A  people  rude  in  peace,  and  rotijgh  in  war.    Dbyden. 

A  parent  deals  harshly  with  a  child  who  refuses  every 
endearment,  and  only  speaks  to  command  or  forbid ; 
'  I  would  rather  he  was  a  man  of  a  rough  temper,  who 
would  treat  me  harshly,  than  of  an  effeminate  nature." 
Addison.  Harsh  and  rough  are  unamiable  and  al- 
ways censurable  qualities :  they  spring  from  the  harsh- 
ness and  roughness  of  the  humor ;  '  No  complaint  is 
more  feelingly  made  than  that  of  the  harsh  ana  rugged 
manners  of  persons  with  whom  we  have  an  intercourse.' 
Blair.  Severe  and  rigorous  are  not  always  to  be 
condemned ;  they  spring  from  principle,  and  are  often 
resorted  to  by  necessity.  Harshness  is  always  mingled 
with  anger  and  personal  feeUng :  severity  and  rigor 
characterizes  the  thing  more  than  the  temper  of  the 
person. 

A  harsh  master  renders  ever^  burden  which  he  im- 
poses doubly  severe,  by  the  gratmg  manner  in  which  he 


communicates  his  will :  a  severe  master  amply  impoMs 
the  burden  in  a  manner  to  inforce  obedience.  The  one 
seems  to  indulge  himself  in  inflicting  pain :  the  other 
seems  to  act  from  a  motive  that  is  independent  of  the 
pain  inflicted.  A  harsh  man  is  therdbre  always  se- 
vere, but  with  injustice :  a  severe  man,  however,  is  not 
always  harsh.  Rigor  is  a  high  degree  of  severity. 
One  is  severe  in  the  punishment  of  offences :  one  is 
rigorous  in  exacting  compliance  and  obedience.  Se- 
verity is  always  more  or  less  necessary  in  the  army,  or 
in  a  school,  for  the  preservation  of  good  order :  rigor 
is  essential  in  dealing  with  the  stubborn  will  and  un- 
ruly passions  of  men.  A  general  must  be  severe 
while  lying  in  quarters,  to  prevent  drunkenness  and 
theft:  out  he  must  be  rigorous  when  invading  a 
foreign  country,  to  prevent  the  ill-treatment  of  tlw 
inhabitants ;  '  It  is  pride  which  fills  the  world  with  so 
much  harshness  and  severity-  We  are  rigorous  to 
offences  as  if  we  had  never  offended.'  Blaib. 

A  measure  is  severe  that  threatens  heavy  conse- 
quences to  those  who  do  not  comply:  a  line  of  conduct 
is  rigorous  that  binds  men  down  with  great  exactitude 
to  a  particular  mode  of  proceeding.  A  judge  is  severe 
who  is  ready  to  punish  and  unwilling  to  pardon. 


AUSTERE,  RIGID,  SEVERE,  RIGOROUS, 
STERN. 

Auste)-e,  in  Latin  austerus  sour  or  rough,  &om  the 
Greek  aixa  todry,  signifies  rough  or  harsh,  from  drought; 
rigid  and  rigorous,  from  the  Latin  rigeo  and  the 
Greek  piyiu,  signifies  stiffiiess  or  unbendingness ;  se- 
vere, in  Latin  seoerus,  comes  from  seevus  cruel; 
stem,  in  Saxon  sterne,  German  streng  strong,  has 
the  sense  of  strictness. 

Austere  applies  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  others; 
rigid  applies  to  ourselves  only ;  severe,  rigorous, 
stem,  apply  to  others  only.  We  are  austere  in  our 
manner  of  living ;  rigid  in  our  mode  of  thinking ; 
austere,  severe,  rigorous,  and  stern,  in  our  mode  of 
dealing  with  others.  Effeminacy  is  opposed  to  auste- 
rity, pliability  to  rigidity. 

The  austere  man  mortifies  himself;  the  rigid  man 
binds  himself  to  a  rule :  the  austxrities  formerly  prac- 
tised among  the  Roman  Catholics  were  in  many  in- 
stances the  consequence  of  rigid  piety :  the  manners  of 
a  man  are  austere  when  he  refuses  to  take  part  in  any 
social  enjoyments ;  his  probity  is  rigid,  that  is,  inacces- 
sible to  the  allurements  of  gain,  or  the  urgency  of  ne- 
cessity :  an  austere  life  consists  not  only  in  the  priva- 
tion of  every  pleasure,  but  in  the  infliction  of  every 
pain ;  '  Austerity  is  the  proper  antidote  to  indulgence ; 
the  diseases  of  the  mind  as  well  as  body  are  ci^ed  by 
contraries.'  Johnson.  Rigid  justice  is  imbiassed,  no 
less  by  the  fear  of  loss  than  by  the  desire  of  gain :  the 
present  age  affords  no  examples  of  austerity,  but  too 
many  of  its  opposite  extreme,  effeminacy;  and  the 
rigidity  of  former  times,  in  modes  of  tunking,  has 
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been  succeeded  hj  a  culpable  laxity ;  '  la  things 
which  are  not  immediately  subject  to  religious  or  moral 
consideration,  it  is  dangerous  to  be  too  long,  or  too 
rigidly  in  the  right.'  Johnson. 

Austere,  when  taken  with  relation  to  others,  is  said 
of  the  behaviour;  eeoere  of  the  conduct:  a  parent  is 
atistere  in  his  looks,  his  manners,  and  his  words  to  his 
child ;  he  is  severe  in  the  restraints  he  imposes,  and 
the  punishments  he  inflicts :  an  austere  master  speaks 
but  to  command,  and  commands  so  as  to  be  obeyed ; 
«  severe  masto:  punishes  every  fault,  and  punishes  in 
an  undue  measure :  an  austere  temper  is  never 
«oftened;  the  countenance  df  such  an  one  never  re- 
laxes into  a  smile,  nor  is  he  pleased  to  witness  smiles : 
a  severe  temper  is  ready  to  catch  at  the  imperfectionB 
of  others,  and  to  wound  the  offender :  a  judge  should 
be  a  rigid  administrator  of  justice  between  man  and 
man,  and  severe  in  the  punishment  of  offences  as  oc- 
casion requires ;  but  never  austere  towards  those  who 
appear  before  him ;  austerity  -of  manner  would  ill 
become  him  who  sits  as  a  protector  of  either  the  inno- 
cent or  the  injiured. 

.^  Rigor  is  a  spmes  of  great  severity,  namely,  in  the 
infliction  of  punishment ;  towards  enormous  offenders, 
or  on  particular  occasicms  where  an  example  is  requi- 
site, rigor  may  be  adopted,  but  otherwise  it  marks  a 
crud  temper.  A  man  is  austere  in  his  manners, 
■severe  in  his  remarks,  and  rigorous  in  his  discipline ; 
'  If  yon  are  hard  or  contracted  in  your  judgements, 
severe  in  your  censures,  and  oppressive  in  your  deal- 
ings ;  then  conclude  with  certamty  that  what  you  had 
termed  piety  was  but  an  empty  name.'  Blaib.  *  It 
is  not  by  rigorous  discipline  and  unrelaxing  austerity 
that  the  aged  can  maintain  an  ascendant  over  youthful 
minds.'  Blaib. 

Austerity,  rigidity,  and  severity,  may  be  habitual ; 
rigor  and  sternness  are  occasionaL  Sternness  is  a 
species  of  severity  more  in  manner  than  in  direct 
action ;  a  commander  may  issiie  his  commands  sternly, 
or  a  despot  may  issue  his  stern  decrees  ; 

A  man  severe  he  was^  and  stem  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew  ; 
Tet  he  was  kind,  or  if  severe  in  aught. 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault. 

Goldsmith. 

*  It  is  stem  criticism  to  say,  that  Mr.  Pope's  is  not  a 
translation  of  Homer.'  Cuubebland. 


ACRIMONY,  TARTNESS,  ASPERITY, 
HARSHNESS. 

These  epithets  are  figuratively  employed  to  denote 
sharpness  of  feeling  corresponding  to  the  quality  in 
natural  bodies. 

Acrimony,  in  Latin  acrimonia,  from  acer  sharp,  i6 
the  characteristic  of  garlic,  mustard,  and  pepper,  thut 
is,  a  biting  sharpness ;  tartness,  from  tart,  is  not  im- 
probably derived  from  tartar,  tbe  quality  of  which  it 
m  some  degree  resembles,  expressing  a  high  degree  of 
acid  peculiar  to  vinegar ;  asperity,  in  Latm  asperitasj 


traatasper,  conies  from  the  Greek  inrpos  fallow,  with- 
out  culture  and  without  fruit  as  applied  to  land  that  is 
too  hard  and  rOugh  to  be  tilled ;  harshnessi  from  harsh'^ 
in  German  and  Teutonic  herbe;  herbis<A,  Swedidi 
kerb,  Latin  acerbus,  denotes  the  sharp  rough  taste  of 
unripe  fruit. 

A  quick  sense  produces  acrimony?  it  is  too  frequent 
among  disputants,  who  embitter  each  other's  feeungs. 
An  acute  sensibility  coupled  with  quickness  of  intn- 
lect  produces  tartness  c  it  is  too  frequent  among  fe- 
males. Acrimony  is  a  transient  feeling  that  discovers 
itself  by  the  word^ ;  <  The  genius  even  when  he  en- 
deavours only  to  entertain  ox  instruct,  yet  suffers  per- 
secution from  innumerable  criticks,  whose  acrimony  is 
excited  merdy  by  the  pain  of  seeins  others  pleased.' 
Johnson.  Tartness  is  an  habitiud  irritabiuty  that 
mingles  itself  with  the  tone  and  looks ;  '  When  his 
humours  grew  tart,  as  being  now  in  the  lees  of  favour, 
they  brake  forth  into  certain  sudden  excesses.'  Wot- 
TON.  An  acrimonious  reply  frequently  gives  rise  to 
much  ill-will ;  a  tart  reply  is  often  treated  with  indif- 
ference, as  indicative  of  the  natural  temper,  rather 
than  of  any  unfriendly  feeling. 

Asperity  and  harshness  respect  one's  conduct  to  in- 
feriors; the  Utter  expresses  a  strong  degree  of  the 
former.  Asperity  is  opposed  to  mildness  and  forbear- 
ance ;  harshness  to  kindness.  A  reproof  is  conveyed 
with  asperity,  when  the  words  and  looks  convey  strong 
displeasure ;  '  The  charity  of  the  one,  like  kindly  ex- 
halations, will  descend  in  showers  of  blessings ;  but 
the  rigour  and  asperity  of  the  other,  in  a  severe  doom 
upon  ourselves.'  Goveenment  of  the  Tongue.  A 
treatment  is  harsh  when  it  wounds  the  feelings,  and 
does  violence  to  the  affections ; 

Thy  tender  hefted  nature  shall  not  give 

Thee  o'er  to  harshness  :  her  eyes  are  fierce,  but  thine 

Do  comfort  and  not  bum.    Sbaxspiahe. 

Mistresses  sometimes  chide  their  servants  with  aspe- 
rity ;  parents  sometimes  deal  harshly  with  their 
children. 

Harshness  and  asperity  are  also  applied  to  othec 
objects :  the  former  to  sounds  or  woros,  the  latter  fi- 
guratively to  the  atmosphere ; .  <  Cowley  seems  to  have 
possessed  the  power  of  writing  easily  beyond  any  other 
of  our  poets,  yet  his  pursuit  of  remote  thoi^nts  led 
him  often  into  harshness  of  en>res8ion.'  Johnson. 
*  The  nakedness  and  asperity  of  the  winteiy  world 
always  fills  the  beholder  with  pensive  and  profoimd 
astonishment.'  Johnson. 


TO  SATISFY,  PLEASE,  GRATIFY. 

To  satis/if  (v.  Contentment)  is  rather  to  produce 

Sleasure  indirectly ;  to  please  (v.  Agreeable)  is  to  pro- 
uce  it  directly:  the  former  is  n^ative,  the  hitter 
positive,  pleasure :  as  every  desire  is  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  pain,  satisfaction  which  is  the  removal  of 
desire  is  itself  to  a  certain  extent  pleasure ;  but  what 
satisfies  is  not  always  calculated  to  please';  nor  is  that 
3o 
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wlueh  pieaae»,  that  ■nhafik  fnH.  aLwaya  ti^t^fy:  dUm 
food  aati^fiet  a  himgiy  parMQ,  but  den*  not  jMeoM 
bim  i^tm  he  is  not  hun^ ;  social  e^joym^ts  pkatet 
but  th«7  are  very  far  mm  aaiUfying  thoae  who  do  not 
restrict  their  indultfeBciea ;  '  He  who  has  run  over  the 
whole  circle  of  ewuily  pUiagwrea  will  be  forcsd  to  conor 
plain  diat  either  they  were  not  pleantret  or  that 
pleasure  was  not  satiantHen.^  South.  To  Ratify  is 
to  please  ia  a  high  degree*  to  produce  a  vivid  plea- 
awre ;  we  nuty  be  pleased  with  trifles,  ^ut  we  are  com* 
monly  graHfied  with  sudi  thiags  as  aet  strongly  either 
on  the  senses  or  die  afifections :  an  epicure  is  grained 
with  those  delicacies  whidi  suit  his  taste ;  an  amateur 
in  mudc  will  be  gratified  with  hearing  a  piece  of 
Handel's  composition  finely  pcarformed ;  '  Did  we  oon« 
sider  that  the  mind  of  a  man  is  the  ntan  himself,  we 
should  think  it  the  most  unnatural  sort  vli.  self-murder 
to  sacrifice  the  sentiment  of  the  soul  to  grat^y  the 
q>petite8  of  the  body.'  Stksue. 


TO  SATISFY,  SATIATE,  GLUT,  CLOY. 

To  satisfy  is  to  take  enoueh ;  satiate  is  a  frequenta- 
tive formed  from  satis  enougn,  signifying  to  have  more 
than  aiou^;  glut,  in  Latin  glutioy  m)m  gtila  the 
throat,  signifies  to  take  down  the  throat;  cjoy  is  a 
variation  of  clog. 

Satisfaction  brings  pleasure ;  it  is  what  nature  de- 
mands ;  and  nature  therefore  makes  a  suitable  return : 
satiety  is  attended  with  disgust ;  it  is  what  appetite 
demands ;  but  appetite  is  the  corruption  of  nature  and 
produces  nothing  but  evil :  glutting  is  an  act  of  in- 
temperance; it  IS  what  the  inorduiate  appetite  de- 
mands ;  it  greatly  exceeds  the  former  in  degree  both 
of  the  cause  and  the  consequence ;  cloying  is  the  con- 
sequence of  glutting.  Every  healthy  person  satisfies 
himself  with  a  regular  portion  of  food ;  children  if 
unrestrained  seek  to  satiate  their  appetites,  and  doy 
themselves  by  their  excesses ;  InrateB,  or  men  debased 
into  brutes,  ^ut  themselves  with  that  which  is  agree- 
able to  their  appetites. 

The  three  first  terms  are  employed  in  a  moral  appli- 
cation; the  last  may  also  be  used  figuratively;  we 
satisfy  desires  in  eeneral,  or  any  particular  desire; 
*  The  only  thing  tnat  can  give  the  mind  any  solid 
satisfaction  is  a  certain  eempsoency  and  repose  in  the 
good  providence  of  GUnL'  Hbsring.  We  satiate  the 
appetite  for  {Measure  or  power ; 

Twas  not  enough. 
By  subtle  fraud  to  snatch  a  single  li&. 
Puny  impiety !  whole  Ungdoms  fell. 
To  sate  tne  lust  of  power.    Poktius. 

One  gluts  the  eyes  or  the  ears  by  any  thing  that  is 
honia  or  extrava^t ;  *  If  tho  understanding  be  de- 
tained by  occupations  less  pteaeing,  it  returns  again  te 
study  with  neater  alacii^  than  when  it  is  glutted 
with  ideal  pleaaures.'  Jobkson.  We  may  be  chyei 
by  aa  uninterrupted  round  of  pleasures ;  *  Religious 
pleasure  is  such  a  pleanse  aa  can  never  c%  or  oyer* 
wock  the  miad.'  Soutb. 


ENJOYMENT,  FRUITION,  GRATIFI- 
CATION. 

Enjoyment,  from  enjoy  to  have  the  joy  or  pleastu^ 
dgnifies  either  the  act  of  enjoying,  or  the  pleasure 
itself  derived  from  that  act ;  fruition,  from  fiitor  to 
enjoy,  u  employed  only  for  the  act  of  enjoying. 

We  speak  either  of  the  enjoyment  of  any  pleasure, 
or  of  the  enjoyment  as  a  pleasure :  we  speak  of  those 
jdeasures  wluch  are  received  from  theyrut^ton,  in  £»• 
tinction  from  those  which  are  only  in  expectati<m.  The 
enjoyment  is  either  corporeal  or  spiritual,  as  the  e»- 
joyment  of  music,  or  the  enjoyment  of  study ;  «  The 
enjoyment  of  fame  brings  but  very  little  pleasure, 
though  the  loss  or  want  of  it  be  very  soisiUe  and 
afflicting.''  Addison.  Fruition  mosdy  rdates  to  eea- 
siUe,  or  at  least  to  external  objects ;  hope  intervenes 
between  the  deske  and  ihefirmiion;  *  Fame  is  a  good 
so  wholly  foreign  to  our  natures  that  we  have  no  faulty 
in  the  soul  adapted  to  it,  nor  any  otgsa  in  the  body  to 
relish  it ;  an  object  of  desire  placed  out  of  the  possi- 
bility of  fruition.''  Addison. 

draiincation,  from  the  verb  to  gratify  make  grate- 
fid  or  pleasant,  sif^iifies  dther  the  act  of  giving  plea- 
sure, or  the  pleasure  received.  Enjoyment  springs 
from  every  object  which  is  capable  of  yielding  plea- 
sure ;  by  distinction  however  from  moral  and  rational 
objects ;  '  His  hopes  and  expectati<ms  are  bigger  than 
his  enjoyments.''  Tillotson.  But  the  gratification 
which  is  a  species  of  enjoyment,  is  obtained  throu^ 
the  medium  of  the  senses ;  *  The  man  of  pleasure 
little  knows  the  perfect  joy  he  loses  for  the  disappoint- 
ing gratifications  which  he  pursues.'  Addison.  The 
enjoyment  is  not  so  vivid  as  the  gratification:  the 
gratification  is  not  so  permanent  as  the  enjoyment. 
Domestic  life  has  its  jpeculiar  enjoyments;  brilliant 
spectacles  afford  gratification.  Our  capacity  for  »»- 
,7oymen^ depends  upon  our  intellectual  endowments; 
our  gratification  depends  upon  the  ttme  <£  our  feeU 
ings,  and  Uie  nature  of  our  desires. 


CONTENTMENT,  SATISFACTION. 

Contentment,  in  French  contentment,  from  cott' 
tent,  in  Latin  contenttu,  particii^e  of  coniineo  to 
contain  or  hold,  signifies  the  keeping  one's  self  to  a 
thing ;  satisfaction,  in  Latin  satisfacHo,  compounded 
of  satis  and  fado,  signifies  the  making  or  having 
enough. 

Contentment  lies  in  ourselves :  satisfaction  is  de- 
rived from  external  objects;  one  is  contented  when 
one  wishes  for  ao  more :  one  is  satined  when  one  has 
obtuned  what  one  wishes ;  ihe  contented  man  ]|aa 
always  enough ;  the  satined  man  rec^ves  enough. 

Tne  oon^Ued  man  will  not  be  dissatisfied ;  but  be 
who  looks  fw  satitfat^ion  will  never  be  contented. 
Contentmeni  it  the  absence  of  p«in ;  si^irfaction  is 
positive  pleasure.  Contentment  is  acccMnpanied  with 
the  esyoymeni  of  what  one  ha«;  saHsfavHiw  is  oftea 
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quickly  followed  with  the  alloy  of  waating  moie.  A 
contented  man  can  nerer  be  miserable;  a  tatMted 
man  can  scarcely  be  long  happy.  Contentment  w  » 
permanent  and  habitual  state  of  mind ;  it  is  the  restrio* 
tion  <^  all  our  thou^ts,  views,  and  desires,  within 
the  compass  of  present  possession  and  eqoymott ; 

True  happiness  is  to  no  place  confin'ct. 

But  still  is  found  In  a  comttnted  mind.    Anonthoos. 

Saiirfaction  is  a  partial  and  turbulent  state  of  the 
feelings,  which  awakens  rather  thui  deadens  desire ; 
<  Women  who  have  been  married  some  time,  not  hay- 
ing it  in  theb  heads  to  draw  after  them  a  numerous 
train  of  followers,  find  their  satisfaction  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  man's  heart.'  Spectatob.  Content- 
ment is  stuted  to  our  present  condition ;  it  accommo- 
dates itsdf  to  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life :  aaOsfaO' 
tion  belongs  to  no  created  being ;  one  saHsfied  desire 
ragenders  another  that  deman£i  satisfaction.  Con- 
tentment is  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  man,  to 
whom  it  is  a  continual  feast;  but  satisfaction  has 
never  been  procured  by  wealth,  however  enormous,  or 
ambition,  however  boundless  and  successful.  We 
should  tiierefore  look  for  the  contented  man,  where 
there  are  the  fewest  means  of  being  satisfied.  Our 
duty  bids  us  be  contented;  our  desires  ask  to  be  satis- 
fied;  but  our  duty  is  associated  with  our  happiness ; 
our  (fesires  are  the  sources  (tf  our  misery. 


PLAY,  GAME,  SPORT. 

/Vay,  from  the  PreiKh  fiaire  to  please,  signifies  in 
general  ^at  one  does  to  please  one's  self;  game,  in 
Saxon  gaming,  very  probably  comes  from  the  Greek 
yxjiit)  to  marry,  which  is  the  season  for  games ;  the 
word  yaiuot,  itself,  ctanes  from  ymM  to  be  buoyant  or 
boasting,  whence  comes  pur  word  gay ;  sport,  m  Ger- 
man «pa«8  <x posse,  comes  from  the  Greek  vaiiv,  to  jest. 

Play  and  game  both  include  exercise,  corporeal  or 
menfau,  or  both ;  but  play  is  an  unsystematic,  game  a 
systematic,  exercise :  children  play  when  they  merely 
run  after  each  other,  but  this  is  no  game ;  on  the 
other  hand,  when  they  exercise  with  the  ball  according 
to  any  rule,  this  is  a  game ;  every  game  therefore  is  a 
flay,  but  every  play  is  not  a  ^am« ;  trundling  a  hoop 
u  a  play,  but  not  a  game :  cncket  is  both  a  play  and 
a  game.  One  person  may  have  his  play  by  himself, 
but  there  must  be  more  than  one  to  have  a  game. 
Play  is  adapted  to  in&nts ;  games  to  those  who  are 
more  advanced.  Play  is  tiie  necessary  unbending  of 
the  mind  to  give  a  free  exercise  to  the  body :  game  is 
the  direction  of  the  mind  to  the  lighter  objects  of  in- 
tellectual pursuit.  An  intemperate  love  of  play, 
though  prejudicial  to  the  imjirovement  of  young 
people,  is  not  always  the  worst  indication  which  they 
can  give ;  it  is  often  coupled  with  qiudities  of  a  better 
kind ;  *  Play  is  not  unlawful  merely  as  a  contest.' 
Hawkssworth.  When  games  are  pursued  with  too 
mudi  ardor,  particularly  for  tiie  purposes  of  gab, 


tfaey  ate  alb^ther  pmodicial  to  the  untoftandin^ 
and  Sroinotts  to  the  morals ; 

What  arms  to  use,  or  nets  to  frame. 
Wild  beasts  to  combat,  or  to  tame. 
With  all  the  mysteries  of  that  game.    Wallbe. 

Sport  is  a'bodily  exercise  connected  with  the  prose- 
cution of  some  olgect ;  it  is  so  far,  therrfcwe,  distinot 
from  either  play  or  game:  for  play  may  be  purely 
corporeal;  game,  principally  intellectual;  but  sport 
is  a  mixture  of  both.  The  game  comprehends  the 
exerdse  of  an  art,  and  the  perfection  -which  is  attamed 
in  that  art  is  the  end  or  source  of  pleasure ;  the  sport 
is  merely  the  proseciition  of  an  object  which  may  be, 
and  mostiy  is,  attainable  by  one's  physical  powers 
witiiout  any  exercise  of  art :  the  game,  thererore,  is 
intellectual  both  in  the  end  and  the  means ;  the  sport 
only  in  the  end.  Draughts,  backgammon,  cards,  and 
the  like,  are  games;  but  hunting,  shooting,  racing, 
bowling,  quoits,  &c.  are  termed  more  proper^  sports : 
there  are,  however,  many  things  which  ma^  be  deno- 
minated either  ^ome  or  sport  according  as  it  has  more 
or  less  of  art  in  it.  Wrestling,  boxing,  chariot-racing, 
and  the  like,  were  carried  to  such  perfection  by  the 
ancients  that  they  are  always  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  games ;  of  which  we  have  historical  accounts 
imder  the  different  tides  of  the  Olympic,  the  Pythian, 
the  Nemean,  and  the  Isthmian  games.  Similar  exer- 
cises, when  practised  by  the  rustics  in  England,  have 
been  commonly  denominated  rural  sports.  Upon  this 
groxmd  game  is  used  abstractedly  for  that  part  of  the 
game  in  which  the  whole  art  lies :  <  There  is  no  man 
of  sense  and  honesty,  but  must  see  and  own,  whether 
he  understands  the  game  or  not,  that  it  is  an  evident 
foUy  for  any  people,  instead  aS  prosecuting  the  old 
honest  me^ods  of  industry  and  fh^ality,  to  sit  down 
to  a  publick  gaming  table,  and  play  on  their  money 
to  one  another.'  Bsbxelet.  Sport  is  used  for  the 
end  ^  the  siport  or  the  pleasure  produced  by  the 
attainment  of  that  end :  thus  we  say  that  the  game  is 
won  or  lost ;  to  be  clever  or  inexpert  at  a  game ;  to 
have  much  sport,  to  enjoy  the  eport,  ot  to  spoil  the 
sport; 

Now  for  our  mountain-Morf  up  to  yon  hill ; 
Your  legs  are  young.    BRAKsrsABE. 

Game  is  sometimes  used  figuratively  for  any  scheme 
or  course  of  conduct  pursued ; 

War !  that  mad  game  the  world  so  loves  to  play. 

Swift. 

il^por^  is  sometimes  used  for  the  subject  of  sport  to 
another ; 

Commit  not  tiiy  prophetick  mind 

To  flitting  leaves,  the  jport  of  every  wind. 

Lest  Uiey  disperse  in  air.    Dkydin. 

Why  on  that  brow  dwell  sorrow  and  diil&ay. 
Where  loves  were  w(»t  to  tporl,  and  tmHes  to  {day  ? 

Swift. 

The  einthets  playful,  gamesome,   and  sportive, 
bear  a  very  omilar  distinction.    Playful  is  taken  in  a 
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general  sense  for  a  disposition  to  play,  and  applies  pe- 
culiarly to  children ;  *  He  b  scandalised  at  youth  tor 
being  lively,  and  at  childhood  for  being  plafrfuV 
Addison.  Gamesome  denotes  a  disposition  to  indulge 
in  jest,  but  is  seldom  employed  in  a  good  sense ; 

Belial  in  like  gamttome  mood.    Milton. 

Sportive,  which  denotes  a  disposition  to  sporting  or 
carrying  on  a  sport,  is  a  term  of  stronger  import  than 
ptaj/ful; 

I  am  not  in  a  gnrtive  humour  now : 

Tell  mej  and  dally  not,  where  is  the  money. 

SHAKSrBAKK. 


former  may  consist  of  s  simple  deviation  from  role ; 
the  Utter  is  something  extravagant.  A  person  may, 
therefore,  sometimes  be  advantageously  fancifutf 
alUiough  he  can  never  be  fantastical  but  to  his  dis- 
credit. Lively  minds  will  oe fanciful  in  the  choice  of 
their  dress,  furniture,  or  eqmpage ;  <  There  is  some- 
thing very  sublime,  though  veiy  fanciful,  in  Plato's 
description  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  "  truth  is  his 
body,  and  light  his  shadow."'  Addison.  The  affecta- 
ticm  of  sing^arity  frequency  renders  peojde  fantaS' 
tical  in  their  manners  as  well  as  thdr  dress  ; 


FREAK,  WHIM. 

Freak  most  probaUycoiQes  from  the  German /recA, 
bold  and  petuhmt  Whim,  firom  the  Teutonic  wim- 
men  to  whme  or  whimper :  but  they  have  at  present 
somewhat  deviated  from  their  ori^^nal  meaning ;  for  a 
freak  has  more  of  childishness  and  humor  than  bold- 
ness, in  it,  a  whim  more  of  eccentricity  than  of  childish- 
ness. Fancy  and  fortune  are  both  said  to  have  their 
freaks,  as  they  both  deviate  most  widely  in  their 
movements  from  all  rule ;  but  whims  are  at  most  but 
singular  deviations  of  the  mind  from  its  ordinary  and 
even  course.  Females  are  most  liable  to  be  seized 
inih  freaks,  which  are  in  their  nature  sudden  and  not 
to  be  calculated  upon :  men  are  apt  to  indulge  them- 
selves in  whims,  wnich  are  in  their  nature  strange  and 
often  laughable.  We  should  call  it  a  freak  for  a 
female  to  put  on  the  habit  of  a  male,  and  so  accoutred 
to  sally  forth  into  the  streets ; 

But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade. 
With  all  Hie  freak*  of  wanton  wealth  array'd. 
In  these,  ere  trifles  half  their  wish  obtain. 
The  toiling  pleasure  sidJcens  into  pain.    Goldsmith. 

We  term  it  a  whim  in  a  man  who  takes  a  restdutioB 
never  to  shave  himself  any  more ; 

'TIS  all  bequeath'd  to  public  uses. 
To  public  uses  !  There's  a  whim  I 
What  had  the  public  done  for  Um  }    Swift.  '• 


Methinks  heroic  poesy,  till  now. 

Like  wataefttKlaitic  fairy  land  did  show. 


CeWLBT> 


FANCIFUL,  FANTASTICAL,  WHIMSICAL, 
CAPRICIOUS. 

<  Fanciful  ngnifies  full  cS fancy  («.  Conceit^',  fan- 
tastical  ngnifies  belon^g  to  dke  phantasy,  which  is 
the  immMiate  derivative  from  the  Greek  ;  whimsical 
signifies  either  like  a  whim,  or  having  a  whim ;  capri- 
cious signifies  having  caprice. 

Fanaful  ttad  fantastical  are  both  employed  for  per- 
sons and  things ;  whimsical  aad  capricious  are  mostly 
employed  for  persons,  or  what  is  personaL  Fancifiu, 
in  r^^rd  to  persons,  is  said  of  that  which  is  irregular 
in  the  taste  or  judgement ;  fantastical  is  said  of  that 
which  violates  all  ptoprie^,  as  well  as  regularity :  the 


Fanciful  is  said  mostly  in  regard  to  errors  of  om- 
nion  or  taste ;  it  springs  from  an  aberraticHi  of  tne 
mind :  whimsical  is  a  species  of  the  fancijul  in  re- 
gard to  one's  likes  or  dislikes:  capricious  respects 
errors  of  temper,  or  irregularities  of  feeUng.  The 
fanciful  does  not  necessarily  imply  instability ;  but 
the  coprtcfotM  excludes  the  idea  m  fixedness.  One  is 
fanciful  by  attaching  a  reality  to  that  which  only 
passes  in  one's  own  mmd ;  one  is  whimsiciU  in  the  in- 
ventions of  the  fancy;  one  is  capricious  by  actiiu^ 
and  judging  without  rule  or  reason  in  that  which  ad- 
mits of  both.  A  person  discovers  himself  to  hefanei~ 
fid  who  makes  difSculties  and  objections  wfauji  have 
no  foundation  in  die  external  object,  but  in  his  own> 
mind ;  *  The  English  are  naturally  fanciful.^  Addi- 
son. A  person  discovers  himselt  to  be  capricious: 
when  he  likes  and  dislikes  the  same  thing  m  quick 
succession ;  '  Many  of  the  pretended  friendships  of 
youth  are  founded  on  capricious  liking.'  Blaib.  A 
person  discovers  himself  to  be  whimsical  who  fUls 
upon  unaccountable  modes,  and  imagines  unaccounfe. 
able  things  ; 

"Fls  this  exalted  power,  whose  business  lies 

In  nonsenge  and  impossibilities : 

This  made  a  whinuical  philosopher 

Before  the  spacious  world  a  tub  prefer.    Rocbkstbx> 

Sick  persons  are  apt  to  be  fanciful  in  their  fiiod;. 
females,  whose  minds  are  not  well  disciplined,  are  apt 
to  be  capricious ;  the  English  have  tne  character  of 
being  a  whimsic(d  nation.  In  application  to  thiiwg, 
the  terms  fandfid  and  fantastical  preserve  a  similar 
^tinction ;  what  la  fanciful  may  be  the  real  and  just 
combination  of  a  well  regulated /ancy,  or  the  uineat 
combination  of  a  distempered  fancy;  ^A^ fantastical 
is  not  only  the  unreal,  but  the  distorted  combinatioa 
dS  a  (Ssordered  fancy.  In  sculpture  or  painting  drar 
pery  may  be  fiincifutty  disposed :  the  airiness  and 
showiness  widen  would  not  be  becoming  even  in  the 
dress  of  a  young  female^  would  be  fantasttcat  in  that 
oi  an  oM  woman. 


FASTIDIOUS,  SQUEAMISH. 

Fastidious,  in  Latin /as^iostw,  from  fastua  pride, 
signifies  proudly,  nice,  not  easily  pleased :  squeamish. 
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changed  firom  qualmish  or  wfeak-stomached,  signifies, 
in  the  moral  sense,  foolishly  sick,  easily  disgusted. 

■A  female  wfaatidioua  when  she  cndcizes  the  dress 
or  mianners  of  her  rival ;  *  The  perception  as  well  as 
the  senses  may  be  improved  to  our  own  disquiet ;  and 
we  may  by  diligent  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  dis- 
like raise  in  time  an  artificial  faatitUouanesa.''  Johnson. 
She  is  aqueamiah  in  the  choice  of  her  own  dress,  com> 
pany,  words,  &c.  Whoever  examines  his  own  imper- 
fections will  cease  to  hefaatiduma  ; 

Were  the  fates  more  kind 
Our  narrow  luxuries  would  soon  grow  stale  ; 
Were  these  exbaustless,  nature  would  grow  sick 
And,  doy'd  with  pleasure,  tqtieamuhly  complain 
That  all  is  vanity,  and  life  a  dream.    AaMSTmoNa. 

Whoever  restrains  humor  and  caprice  will  cease  to  be 
aqueamiah. 


PARTICULAR,  SINGULAR,  ODD,  ECCEN- 
TRIC, STRANGE. 

ParHeular,  in  French  partictdier,  Latin  partictt- 
ktria  fiom  particula  a  particle,  signifies  belonging  to 
»  particle  or  a  very  small  part ;  atngular,  in  French 
rin^ulierf  Latin  aingtUaria,  from  ainguhu  every  one, 
which  very  probably  comes  firom  .the  Hebrew  ^jd  pe- 
cuHumf  or  private  property  ;  odd  is  probably  changed 
from  add,  signifying  something  arbitrarily  added; 
eceentriCf  from  etv  and  centre,  signifies  out  of  the 
centre  or  direct  line;  atrange,  in  French  itrange, 
Latin  etrtra,  and  Greek  U  out  of,  signifies  out  of 
some  other  part,  or  not  belon^nff  to  tlHs  part 

AH  these  terms  are  employed  either  as  characteris- 
tics of  persons  or  things.  What  is  oar^icr^Zar  belongs 
to  some  small  particle  or  point  to  which  it  is  confined  ; 
what  is  atngular  is  single,  or  the  only  one  of  its  kind; 
what  is  odd  is  without  an  equal  or  any  thing  with 
which  it  is  fit  to  pair;  what  is  eecentru:  is  not  to  be 
btmight  within  axij  rule  or  estimate,  it  deviates  to  the 
light  and  die  len ;  what  is  atrange  is  dtferent  from 
that  which  one  is  accustomed  to  see,  it  does  not  admit 
d  comparison  or  assimilation.  A  person  is  particular 
as  it  respects  himself;  he  is  atngular  as  it  respects 
others;  he  is  partictdar  in  Ins  habits  or  modes  of 
action ;  he  is  aingtdar  in  diat  which  is  about  him ; 
we  may  be  partkuiar  or  atngular  in  our  dress ;  in 
tiie  former  case  we  study  the  minute  points  of  our 
dress  to  please  ourselves ;  in  the  latter  case  we  adopt, 
a  mode  of  dress  that  disdnguishes  us  from  all  others. 

One  is  odd,  eccentric,  and  atrange,  more  as  it  re- 
spects established  modes,  forms,  and  rules,  than  indi- 
vidual circumstances :  a  person  is  odd  when  his 
actions  or  his  words  bear  no  resemblance  to  that  of 
others ;  he  is  eccentric  if  he  irr^ularly  departs  from 
the  customary  modes  of  proceedmg;  he-  is  atrange 
when  that  which  he  does  makes  him  new  or  unknown 
to  those  who  are  about  him.  ParticularUy^  and  ain- 
gttkmty  are  not  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  odd- 
neaa,  eccentricity,  and  atrangeneaa,  are  never  taken 
in  a  good  one..   A  person  ought  t*  be  pmrUeukm  in 


the  choice  of  his  society,  his  amusements,  his  books, 
and  the  like ;  he  ought  to  be  atngular  in  virtue,  when 
vice  is  unfortunately  prevalent:  hvA particulavity  be- 
comes ridiculous  whoi  it  respects  tnfles;  and  singu- 
larity becomes  culpable  when  it  is  not  warranted  by 
the  most  imperious  necessity.  As  oddness,  eccentri- 
city, and  strangeness,  consist  in  the  violation  of  good 
order,  of  the  decencies  of  human  life,  or  the  more  im- 
portant points  of  moral  duty,  they  can  never  be  justi- 
fiable, and  often  unpardonable. :  An  odd  man,  whom 
no  one  can  associate  with,  and  who  likes  to  associate 
with  no  one,,  is  an  outcast  by  nature,  and  a  burden  to 
the  sodety  which  is  troubled  with  his  presence.  An 
eccentric  character,  who  distinguishes  himself  by  no- 
thing but  the  breach  of  every  established  rule,  is  a 
being  who  deserves  nothing  but  ridicule,  or  the  more 
serious  treatment  of  censure  ot  rebuke.  A  strange 
person,  who  makes  himself  a  stranger  among  those  to 
whom  he  is  bound  by  the  closest  ties,  is  a  bdng  as 
unfortunate  as  he  is  worthless.  Particularity,  in  the 
bad  sense,  arises  either  from  a  naturally  frivolous  cha- 
racter, or  the  want  of  more  serious  objects  to  engi^ 
the  mind ;  '  There  is  such  a  particularity  for  ever 
afiected  by  great  beauties,  that  they  are  encumbered 
with  their  uiarms  in  all  they  say  or  do.'  Hvghes. 
Singularity,  which  is  much  <ttltener  taken  in  the  bad 
than  in  the  good  sense,  arises  from  a  preposterous 
pride  which  thirsts  after  distinction  even  m  folly; 
<  Singularity  u  only  vicious,  as  it  makes  men  act  con- 
trary to  reason.'  Addison.  Oddness  is  mostly  the 
effect  of  a  distorted  humor,  attributable  to  an  unhappy 
frame  of  mind ; 

So  proud  I  am  no  slave. 
So  impudent,  I  own  myself  no  knave. 
So  odd,,  my  country's  ruin  makes  me  grave.   Pofe. 

Eccentricity,  which  is  the  excess  o£  singularity,  arises 
commonly  horn  the  undisciplined  state  of  strong 
powers;  *  That  acute,  though  eoeentrick  observer, 
Rousseau,  had  perceived  that  to  strike  and  interest 
the  publick,  the  marvellous  must  be  produced.' 
BcRXB.  Strangeneaa,  which  is  a  d^ntee  of  oddrieaa, 
has  its  source  in  the  perverted  state  of  the  heart ;  *  A 
atrange  proud  return  you  may  think  I  make  you, 
madam,  whoi  I  tell  you,  it  is  not  from  every  body  I 
woidd  be  thus  obliged.'  Suckling.  '  Artists,  who 
propose  only  the  imitation  of  such  a  par/tc«/ar  person, 
without  election  of  ideas,  have  been  oflten  reproached 
for  that  omission.'  Dstdkn. 

So  singular  a  madness 
fifust  have  a  cause  as  strange  as  the  effect.   T>s»bau, 

When  applied  to  .characterise  inanimate  objects 
they  are  mostly  used  in  an  indiffereitf  sense,  but  some- 
times in  a  bad  sense:  Ae'partvBular  serves  to  define 
n.  specify,  it  is  opposed  to  the  general  or  indefinite ; 
a  partictdar  day  or  hour,,  a  particular  case,  a  parti- 
oular  person,  are  expressions  which  coi^e  one's 
attention  to  one  precise  object  in  distinction  from  the 
rest ;  aingular,  Bke-  the  word  particular,  marks  but 
one  objee^  and  Aat- which  is  clearly  pointed  out  in 
^tiactioit  from  the  lest;  but  this  term  differs  fromi 
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the  former,  iuMmuch  as  lite  parHculmr  is  sud'only  of 
that  which  one  has  aiUtratrfly  made  partictdar,  but 
the  aingular  is  so  from  its  ovn  properties :  thus  a 
phtce  is  particular  when  we  fix  upon  it,  and  ma^  it 
out  in  any  manner  so  that  it  may  be  known  fiom 
others ;  a  place  is  aingular  if  it  have  any  thii^  in 
itself  which  distinguishes  it  from  odiers.  Odd,  in  an 
indifferent  sense,  is  opposed  to  even,  and  applied  to 
objects  in  general ;  an  odd  number,  an  odd  person,  an 
odd  book,  and  the  like :  but  it  is  also  employed  in  a 
bad  sense,  to  mark  objects  which  are  tot<dly  dissiailar 
to  others,  as  an  o<ftf  idea,  an  odd  conceit,  an  odd  whim, 
an  odd  way,  an  odd  place ;  '  Histoiy  is  tbe  great  look- 
ing-glass, through  which  we  may  benold  with  ancestoal 
eyes,  not  only  me  various  actions  of  past  ages,  aikl  the 
odd  accidents  that  attend  time,  b\it  also  discern  die  dif- 
ferent humours  of  men.'  Howell.  Eccentric  is  ap- 
plied in  its  proper  sense  to  narthematical  lines  or  cir- 
cles, which  have  not  the  same  centre,  and  is  never  em- 
plojjred  in  r^ard  to  things  in  an  improper  sense:  strange, 
m  Its  proper  sense,  mai^s  that  which  is  unfaiown  or 
unustuu,  as  a  strange  &ce,  a  strange  figure,  a  strange 
place ;  but  in  the  moral  application  it  is  like  the  word 
odd,  and  conveys  the  unfavorable  idea  of  that  which 
is  uncommon  and  not  worth  knowing ;  a  strange  ndse 
designates  not  only  that  which  has  not  been  heard 
before,  but  that  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  hear ;  a 
strange  place  may  signify  not  only  that  which  we  have 
been  unaccustomed  to  see,  but  Aat  which  has  also 
much  in  it  that  is  objectionable ;  <  Is  it  not  strange 
that  a  rational  man  should  worship  an  ox?'  South. 


STRANGER,  FOREIGNER,  ALIEN. 

Stranger,  in  French  itranger,  Latin  eattraneus  or 
extra,  in  Greek  e|,  sonifies  out  of,  that  is,  out  of 
another  country :  foreigner,  from  foris  abroad,  and 
alien,  from  alienus  another's,  have  obviously  the  same 
ori^al  meaning.  They  have,  however,  deviated  in 
their  acceptations.  Stranger  is  a  general  term,  and 
applies  to  one  not  known  or  not  an  inhabitant,  whe- 
ther of  the  same  or  another  country ;  foreigner  is  ap- 
plied only  to  strar^ers  of  another  country ;  and  alien 
IS  a  technical  term  applied  to  foreigners  as  subjects  or 
residents,  in  distinction  from  natural-bdm  subjects. 
Ulysses,  after  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  was  a 
stranger  in  his  own  house.  The  French  axe  foreigners 
in  England,  and  the  English  in  France.  Neither  can 
enjoy,  as  aUens,  the  same  privileges  in  a  foreign 
country  as  they  do  in  their  own.  The  laws  of  hospi- 
tality require  us  to  treat  strangers  with  more  ceremony 
than  we  do  members  of  the  same  fiunily,  or  very  inti- 
mate friends.  The  lower  orders  of  the  English  are 
apt  to  treat  foreigners  with  an  undeserved  contempt. 
Every  alien  is  obliged  in  time  of  war  to  have  a  licence 
for  residing  in  England. 

The  term  stranger  is  sometimes  employed  to  denote 
one  not  acquainted  with  an  object,  or  not  having  ex-* 
perienced  its  effects,  as  to  be  a  stranger  to  sorrow,  or 


to  be  a  stranger  to  any  work  or  sulgect;  I  was  no 
stranger  to  the  original ;  I  had  also  stndkd  Vir^^'s 
design,  and  his  disposition  of  it.  Forngner  is  used 
only  in  the  above-mentioned  sense;  but  the  epithet 
foreign  sometimes  signifies  not  belonging  to  an  oDJect; 

All  the  disdnctiona  of  this  little  life 

Are  quite  cutaneous,  t^^ttfortign  to  the  man. 

TOONO. 

Alien  is  sometimes  employed  by  the  poets  ia  die  sense 
fJi  foreigner  ; 

Like  you  an  aJSfm  in  a  land  unlttiown, 

I  learn  to  pity  woes  to  like  xaj  own.    Dkydbk. 

From  stranger  and  aUen  ctmie  the  verbs  to  estrange 
and  alienate,  which  are  extended  in  their  meaning 
and  application ;  the  former  signifying  to  make  the 
understanding  or  mind  of  a  person  strange  to  an 
object,  and  the  latter  to  make  the  heart  or  affsctions 
of  one  person  strange  to  anotiier.  Thus  we  may  say 
that  the  mind  becomes  alienated  to  one  object,  when 
it  has  fixed  its  affections  on  another ;  '  The  manner  of 
men's  writing  must  not  alienate  our  hearts  from  the 
truth.'  Hooker.  Or  a  person  estranges  himsrif  fiom 
his  family ;  '  Worldly  and  corrupt  men  mtrange 
themselves  Irom  all  that  is  divine.'  Blaik. 


FINICAL,  SPRUCE,  FOPPISH. 

These  epithets  are  applied  to  such  as  attempt  at 
finely  by  improper  means.  The  finiccU  is  insiniifi. 
cantly  Uie ;  the  spruce  is  laboriout^  and  artfiilly  fine ; 
the  foppish  is  fimtastically  and  affectedly  fine  The 
Jimoal  IS  said  mostly  of  manners  and  speech ;  the 
spruce  is  said  of  the  dress ;  the  foppish  of  dress  and 
manners. 

k  finical  gentleman  clips  his  words  uid  screws  his 
body  into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible  to  give  hhn- 
self  the  air  of  a  delicate  person :  a  spruce  gentieman 
strives  not  to  have  a  fold  wrong  in  his  frill  or  cravat, 
nor  a  hair  of  his  head  to  lie  amiss :  tL  foppish  gentle- 
man seeks  by  extravagance  in  the  cut  of  his  cloliies, 
and  by  the  tawdriness  in  their  ornaments,  to  render 
himsdf  distinguished  for  finery.  A  littie  mind,  full  ^ 
conceit  of  itself,  will  lead  a  man  to  be  finical ;  *  I 
cannot  hear  &  finical  fop  romancing  how  the  king  took 
him  aside  at  such  a  time ;  what  the  queen  said  to  him 
at  another.'  L'Estram&e.  A  vacant  mind  that  is. 
anxious  to  be  pleasing  will  not  object  to  the  employ- 
ment of  rendenng  the  person  spruce ; 

Methinks  I  see  thee  spruce  and  fine. 

With  coat  embroider  d  richly  shine.    Swift. 

A  giddy  vain  mind,  eager  after  applause,  impels  a  man 
to  every  kind  oi  foppery ; 

The  learned,  full  of  inward  pride, 
Thefopt  of  outward  show  deride.    Gay. 

Finical  may  also  be  applied  in  the  seme  sense  as  an 
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epithet  f<»  things ;  '  At  the  top  of  the  building  (BIen« 
heim  bouse)  are  several  cupolas  and  little  turrets  that 
have  but  an  ill  effect,  and  make  the  building  look  at 
once^/Snicoi  and  heavy."  Popb. 


HUMOR,  CAPRICE. 


Humor  («.  Humor)  is  general ;  caprice  («.  Fan- 
tattkal)  is  particular :  humor  mav  be  good  or  bad ; 
caprice  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense.  Humor  is 
always  independent  of  fixed  principle;  it  is  the  feel- 
ing or  impulse  of  the  moment :  caprice  is  always  op- 
posed to  fixed  principle,  or  rational  motives  of  acting ; 
It' is  the  feeling  of  the  individual  setting  at  nought  all 
rule,  and  defymg  all  reason.  The  feehng  only  u  per- 
verted when  the  nimior  predominates ; 

You'll  ask  me,  why  I  rather  choose  to  hare 
A  weight  of  carrion  flesh  than  to  receive 
Three  thousand  ducats ;  I'll  not  answer  that, 
But  say,  it  is  my  humour.    Shaksfeare, 

The  jud^^emant  and  will  are  perverted  by  caprice :  a 
child  shows  its  humor  in  fiettulness  and  impatience ; 
a  man  betrays  his  caprice  in  his  intercourse  with 
others,  in  the  management  of  his  concerns,  in  die 
choice  of  his  amusements ;  '  Men  will  submit  to  any 
rale  by  which  they  may  be  exempted  from  the  tyranny 
of  caprice  and  chance.   Johnson. 

Indulgence  renders  children  and  subordinate  per- 
sons humoraome ;  '  I  am  glad  that  though  you  are 
iBcredulous,  you  are  not  kumoursome  too.''  Goodman. 
Prosperity  or  unlimited  power  is  apt  to  render  a  man 
eapricioue ;  '  A  subject  ought  to  suppose  that  there 
an  teaaons,  although  he  be  not  apprized  o[  them, 
otherwise  he  must  tax  his  prince  of  caprieiouaness, 
inconstancy,  or  ill  design.''  Swift.  A  humoraome 
person  commonly  objects  to  be  pleased,  or  is  easily 
displeased;  a  copriciotM  person  likes  and  dislikes,  ap- 
proves and  disapproves  the  same  thin^  in  quick  suc- 
cession. Hvmwr,  when  applied  to  things,  has  the 
sense  of  wit ;  whence  the  distinction  between  hwmor~ 
some  and  hum&rotts :  the  former  implying  the  exist- 
eace  of  httmor  or  perverted  feeling  in  the  person ;  the 
latter  implving  the  existence  of  humor  on  wit  m  the 
pensimor  thing; 

Thy  liumorout  vein,  thy  pleasing  folly 

LiM  aU  neglected,  aU  foigot. 

And  pensive,  wayward,  melancholy. 

Thou  dread'st  and  hop'st  thou  know'st  not  what. 

Paioa. 

Caprice  is  improperly  applied  to  things  to  designate 
thor  total  irr^[ularity  and  planlessness  of  proceewng ; 
as,  in  speaking  of  fashion,  we  notice  its  caprice^  when 
that  which  has  been  laid  aside  is  again  taken  into  use : 
diseases  are  termed  capricious  which  act  in  direct 
of^odtion  to  all  established  rule ;  *  Does  it  imply  that 
our  language  is  in  its  nature  iir^uhu*  and  caprieioue?^ 

I<OWT]I. 


HUMOR,  TEMPER,  MOOD. 

Humor  literally  signifies  moishire  or  fluid,  in  which 
sense  it  is  used  for  the  fluids  of  the  human  body ;  and 
as  far  as  these  humore  or  then:  particular  state  is  con- 
nected with,  or  has  its  influence  on,  the  animal  spirits 
and  the  moral  feelings,  so  far  is  humor  applicable  to 
moral  agents ;  temper  (v.  DispoaiHon)  is  less  specific 
in  its  signification ;  it  may  with  equal  propriety,  under 
the  dianged  form  of  temperament,  be  applicable  to  the 
general  state  of  the  body  or  the  mind ;  mood,  which 
IS  but  a  change  from  mode  or  manner,  has  an  original 
signification  not  less  indefinite  than  the  former ;  it  is 
applied  only  to  the  mind. 

As  the  humora  of  the  body  are  the  most  variable 
parts  of  the  animal  frame,  humor  in  regard  to  the 
mind  denotes  but  a  partial  and  transitory  state  when 
compared  with  the  temper,  which  is  a  general  and 
habitual  state.  The  humor  is  so  fluctuating  that  it 
varies  m  the  same  mind  perpetually ;  but  the  temper 
is  so  fiur  confined  that  it  always  shows  itself  to  be  the 
same  whenever  it  shows  itself  at  all :  the  humor  makes 
a  man  different  firom  himself;  the  temper  makes  him 
difierent  firom  others.  Hence  we  speak  of  the  humor 
of  the  moment ;  of  the  temper  of  the  youth  or  o£  old 
:  so  likewise  we  say,  to  accommooate  one  self  to 
le  humcr  of  a  person ;  to  manage  his  temper :  tp 
put  one  into  a  certain  humor ;  to  correct  or  sour  the 
temper.  Humor  is  not  less  partial  in  its  nature  than 
in  its  duration ;  it  fixes  itself  often  on  only  one  object, 
or  respects  oidy  one  particular  direction  of  the  feel- 
ings :  temper  extends  to  all  the  actions  and  opinions 
as  well  as  feelings  of  a  man ;  it  gives  a  coloring  to  all  he 
says,  does,  thinks,  and  feels ;  '  There  are  three  or  four 
single  men  who  suit  my  temper  to  a  hur."  Cowpeb. 
We  may  be  in  a  humor  for  writing,  or  reading ;  for 
what  is  gay  or  what  is  serious ;  for  what  is  noisy  or 
what  is  quiet :  but  our  temper  is  discoverable  in  our 
daily  conduct ;  we  may  be  in  a  good  or  ill  humor  in 
company,  but  in  domestic  life  and  in  our  closest  rela- 
tions we  show  whether  we  aregood  or  ill  tempered.  A 
man  shows  his  humor  in  difierent  or  trifling  actions ; 
he  shows  his  temper  in  the  most  important  actions :  it 
may  be  a  man's  humor  to  sit  while  others  stand,  or  to 
go  unshaven  while  others  shave ;  but  he  shows  his 
temper  as  a  Christian  or  otherwise  in  forgiving  injuries 
or  harbouring  resentments ;  in  living  peaceably,  or  in- 
dulging himself  in  contentions ; 

It  is  th*  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 

By  slaves,  that  take  tneir  Immour*  for  a  warrant 

To  break  into  the  bloodhouse  of  life.    Shaksfeake. 

*  This,  I  shall  call  it  evangelical,  temper  is  far  firom 
being  natural  to  any  corrupt  son  of  Adam."  Hammond. 
The  same  distinction  is  kept  up  between  the  terms 
when  applied  to  bodies  of  men.  A  nation  may  have 
its  humor  and  its  temper  as  much  as  an  individual ; 
the  former  discovers  itsdf  in  the  manners  and  fashions; 
the  latter  in  its  public  spirit  towards  its  government  or 
other  nations.    It  has  been  the  most  tmlncky  humor 
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of  the  present  day  to  banish  ceremony,  and  conse- 
quently decency,  nom  all  companies ;  '  True  modesty 
IS  ashamed  to  do  any  thing  that  is  opposite  to  the 
humottr  of  the  company.''  Addison.  The  temper  of 
die  times  is  somewhat  more  sober  now  than  it  was 
during  the  heat  of  the  revolutionary  mania ;  '  All 
irregmar  tempera  in  trade  and  business,  are  but  like 
imegular  tempers  in  eating  and  drinking.^  Law. 

Humor  and  mood  anee  in  denoting  a  particular 
and  temporanr  state  of  feeling ;  but  they  diner  in  the 
cause:  the  rormer  being  attributable  rather  to  the 
physical  state  of  the  body ;  and  the  latter  to  the  moral 
frame  of  the  mind :  the  former  therefore  b  independent 
of  all  external  circumstances,  or  at  all  events,  of  any 
that  are  reducible  to  system ;  the  latter  is  guided  en- 
tirely by  events.  Humor  is  therefore  genially  takm 
in  a  bad  sense,  unless  actually  qualified  by  some  epi- 
thet to  the  contrary ; 


Their  kuwtourt  are  not  to  be  won 
But  when  they  are  imposed  upon. 


HVDIBBAS. 


Mood  is  always  taken  in  an  indiiFerent  sense ;  <  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  most  ludicrous  lines  I  ever  wrote 
have  been  written  ia  the  saddest  mood.''  Cowfkk. 
There  is  no  calculating  on  the  humor  of  a  man ;  it 
depends  upon  his  mood  whether  he  performs  ill  or 
well :  it  is  necessary  to  suppress  humor  in  a  child ; 
we  £scover  by  the  melancnoly  mood  of  a  man  that 
something  distresring  has  happened  to  him. 


DISPOSITION,  TEMPER. 

Diepoeitiofit  from  dispoee  (v.  To  dispose),  signifies 
here  tne  state  of  being  disposed ;  temper,  like  tem- 
perament, horn  the  Latin  temperamentum  and  tem- 
pera to  temper  or  manage,  signifies  tlie  thing  modelled 
or  formed. 

These  terms  are  both  applied  to  the  mind  and  its 
bias;  but  disposition  respects  the  whole  frame  and 
texture  of  the  mind ;  temper  respects  only  the  bias  or 
tone  of  the  feelings. 

Disposition  is  permanent  and  settled ;  '  My  friend 
hak  his  6ye  more  upon  the  virtue  and  disposition  a£ 
his  children  than  their  advancement  or  wealth.^ 
Steele.  Temper  is  transitory  and  fluctuating ;  '  The 
man  who  lives  xmder  an  habitual  sense  of  the  Divine 
presence  keeps  up  a  perpetual  cheerfulness  of  temper.'' 
Addison.  .The  disposUion  comprehends  the  springs 
and  motives  of  actions ;  the  temper  influences  the 
actions  f<»  the  time  being :  it  is  possible  and  not  un- 
frequent  to  have  a  good  disposition  with  a  bad  temper, 
and  vice  versd. 

A  good  disposition  makes  a  man  a  useful  member  of 
society,  but  not  always  a  good  companion ;  *  Aken- 
side  was  a  young  man  warm  with  every  notion  that  by 
nature  or  accident  had  been  connected  with  the  sound 
of  liberty,  and  by  an  eccentricity  which  such  disposi- 
tions do  not  easily  avoid,  a  lover  of  contradiction,  and 
no  friend  to  any  thing  established."  Johnson.     A 


good  temper  renders  a  man  acceptalie  to  all  and  peace* 
able  with  all,  but  essentiaUy  useful  to  none;  *  la 
coffee-houses  a  man  of  my  temper  is  in  his  element, 
for  if  he  cannot  talk  he  can  be  still  more  agreeable  to 
his  company  as  well  as  pleased  in  l^imself  m  being  a 
hearer.'  Steele.  A  good  disposition  will  go  far  to- 
wards correcting  the  errors  of  temper;  but  where 
there  is  a  bad  disposition  there  are  no  hopes  of  amend- 
ment 


DISPOSITION,  INCLINATION. 

Disposition  in  the  preceding  section  is  takm  for  the 
general  frame  of  the  mind ;  in  the  present  case  for  ita 
particular  frame ;  inclination,  v.  Attachment. 

Disposition  is  more  positive  than  indination.  We 
may  always  expect  a  man  to  do  that  which  he  is  dis' 
posed  to  do :  but  we  cannot  always  calculate  upon  his 
executing  that  to  which  he  is  merely  inclined. 

We  indulge  a  disposition ;  we  yield  to  an  tnc/tno- 
Oon.  The  disposition  comprehends  the  whole  state 
of  the  mind  at  the  time ;  '  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  who  would  be  true  to  himsdf,  to  obtain  if  possibfe 
a  disposition  to  be  pleased."  Steele.  An  im^nation 
is  particular,  referrmg  always  to  a  particular  object ; 
*  There  never  was  a  tune,  believe  me,  when  I  wanted 
an  inclination  to  cultivate  your  esteem,  and  promote 
your  interest."  Melhoth''s  (Letters  of  Cicero.)  Mia 
the  performance  of  a  serious  duty,  no  one  is  expected 
to  be  in  a  disposition  for  laughter  or  merriment :  it  is 
becoming  to  suppress  our  inclination  to  laughter  in 
the  presence  of  those  who  wish  to  be  serious;  we 
should  be  careful  not  to  enter  into  controversy  with 
one  who  shows  a  disposition  to  be  unfriendly.  Whea 
a  young  person  discovers  any  indination  to  study, 
there  are  hopes  of  his  improvement. 


TEMPERAMENT,  TEMPERATURE. 

Temperament  and  temperature  tse  both  used  to 
express  that  state  which  arises  from  the  tempering 
of  opposite  or  varying  qualities  ;  the  temperament  is 
said  of  animal  bodies,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.  Men  of  a  sanguine  temperament  ought 
to  be  cautious  in  their  diet ;  *  Without  a  proper  fom- 
perament  for  the  particular  art  which  he  studies,  his 
utmost  pains  will  be  to  no  purpose."  Bcdgell.  AU 
bodies  are  strongly  afiected  by  the  temperature  of  the 
air ;  '  O  happy  England,  where  there  is  such  a  rare 
tempert^wre  ot  heat  and  cold."  Howell. 


FRAME,  TEMPER,  TEMPERAMENT, 
CONSTITUTION. 

Frame  in  its  natural  sense  la  that  which  forms  the 
exterior  edging  of  any  thing,  and  conse^uentiy  deter- 
mines its  form ;  it  is  applied  to  man  physiadly.or  men- 
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tally,  «8  denoting  tliat  constitaent  portion  of  hitt 
wbkh  seems  to  hold  the '  rest  tt^thelr ;  which  by  an 
extension  of  the  metaphor  is  l&ewise  put  for  the  whole 
contents,  the  whole  body,  or  the  whole  mind ;  temper 
ajoi  temperament,  in  Xatin  temperamentttm  from 
tev^tero  to  govern  or  dispose,  rifpify  the  particvdar 
modes  of  being  disposed  or  organized;  coiuttttttion, 
from  constitute  or  appoint,  s)^nifies  the  particular 
mode  of  bong  consHttUed  or  formed. 

Frame,  when  aj^lied  to  the  body,  is  taken  in  its 
most  umversal  sense ;  as  when  we  speak  of  the  frame 
being  violentiy  agitated,  or  the  human  frame  bein^ 
w<mdeifully  constructed :  when  applied  to  the  mind  it 
will  admit  either  of  a  general  or  restricted  signification ; 

The  soul 
Contemplates  what  she  is,  and  whence  she  came, 
And  ahnoit  comprehends  her  own  amazing^/rome. 

Jbntns. 

Temper,  which  is  applicable  only  to  the  mind,  is 
taken  for  the  general  or  particular  state  of  the  indi- 
vidual; 

'Tishe 
Sets  gupersdtion  YoA  on  virtue's  throne, 
llien  thinks  his  Maker's  temper  like  his  own.  Jentkb. 

The  frame  comprehends  either  the  whole  body  of 
mental  powers,  or  the  particular  disposition  of  tnose 
powers  m  in^viduals ;  the  temper  comprehends  the 
general  or  particular  state  of  feeling  as  well  as  think- 
ing in  the  individual  The  mental  frame  which  re- 
ceives any  violent  concussion  is  liable  to  derangement ; 

'  Your  steady  soul  preserves  \iet frame, 
In  good  and  eril  tunes  the  same.    Swift. 

It  is  necessary  for  those  who  govern  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  temper  of  those  whom  they  govern ; 
*  The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood,  but  a  hot 
temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree.'  Shaksfeare.  By 
reflection  on  the  various  attributes  of  the  Divine 
Being,  a  man  may  easily  bring  his  mind  into  a  frame 
of  devotion ;  '  There  is  a  great  tendency  to  cheerful- 
ness in  religion ;  and  such  a  frame  of  nund  is  not  only 
the  most  lovely,  but  the  most  commendable  in  a  vir- 
tuous person.'-  Addison.  By  the  indulgence  of  a  fret- 
ful repining  temper,  a  man  destroys  his  own  peace  pi 
mind,  and  offends  his  Maker ;  '  The  sole  strength  of 
the  sound  from  the  shouting  of  multitudes  so  amazes 
and  confounds  the  imagination,  that  the  best  esta- 
blished tempera  can  scarcely  forbear  being  borne 
down.'  BuEKE. 

Temperament  and  constitution  mark  the  general 
state  m  the  indi^ddual;  the  former  comprehends  a 
mixture  of  the  physical  and  mental ;  the  latter  has  a 
purely  physical  application.  A  man  with  a  warm  torn- 
perament  owes  his  warmth  of  character  to  the  rapid 
impetus  of  the  blood ;  a  man  with  a  delicate  conatitu- 
ticm  is  exposed  to  great  fluctuations  in  his  health ;  '  I 
have  always  more  need  of  a  laugh  than  a  cry,  being 
somewhat  dieposed  to  melancholy  by  my  temperament!' 
CowTES.  *  How  littie  our  constitution  is  able  to  bear 
a  remove  into  parts  of  this  air,  not  much  higher  than 
that  we.coBUttonly  breathe  in!'  Locks. 


The  whole /ra»?ie  of  a  new-bom  infknt  is  peculiariy 
tender.  Men  of  fierce  tempers  are  to  be  found  in  aU 
nations ;  men  of  sanguine  tempera  are  more  frequeilit 
in  warm  climates ;  tiie  consfUutions  of  females  are 
mate  tender  than  those  of  the  male,  and  theit  frames 
are  altogether  more  susceptible. 


TO  QUALIFY,  TEMPER,  HUMOR. 

Qualify,  compounded  of  the  Latin  qualis  and 
facto,  signifies  to  make  a .  thi^g  what  it  ought  to  be ; 
to  temper,  from  tempera,  is  to  regulate  the  tempera- 
ment ;  to  humor  is  to  suit  to  the  humor. 

Things  are  qualified  according  to  drcumstances : 
what  is,  too  harsn  must  be  qualified  by  something  that 
is  s<rfl  and  lenitive ;  things  are  tempered  by  nature  so 
that  things  perfectly  discordant  should  not  be  com- 
bined; things  are  humored  by  contrivance:  what  is 
subject  to  many  changes  requires  to  be  humored ;  a 
pohte  person  will  qualify  his  refrisal  of  a  request  by 
some  expression  of  kindness ;  '  It  is  the  excellency  of 
friendship  to  rectifie  or  at  least  to  qualifie  the  malig- 
nity of  these  surmises.'  South.  Providence  has  tem- 
pered the  seasons  so  as  to  mix  something  that  is  plea- 
sant in  them  aH;  '  God  in  his  mercy  nas  so  framed 
and  tempered  his  word,  that  we  have  for  the  most  part 
a  reserve  of  mercy  wrapp'd  up  in  a  curse.'  South. 
Nature  itself  is  sometimes  to  be  humored  when  art  is 
employed :  but  the  tempers  of  men  require  still  more 
to  be  humored ;  '  Our  British  gardeners,  instead  of 
humouring  nature,  love  to  deviate  from  it  as  much  as 
posnble.'  Addison. 


GOODNATURE,  GOODHUMOR. 

Goodnature  and  goodhumor  both  imply  the  dispo- 
sition to  please  and  be  pleased ;  but  the  former  is  ha- 
bitual and  permanent,  the  latter  is  temporary  and 
partial :  the  former  lies  in  the  nature  and  frame  of  the 
mind ;  the  latter  in  the  state  of  the  humors  or  spirits. 
A  goodnatured  man  recommends  himself  at  all  times 
by  his  goodnature;  a  goodhumored  man  recom- 
mends hnnself  particularly  as  a  companion :  good- 
nature displays  itself  by  a  readiness  m  doing  kind 
offices ;  '  .^boility,  mil^ess,  tenderness,  and  a  word 
which  I  would  fam  bring  back  to  its  original  signifi- 
cation of  virtue,  I  mean  goodnattire,  are  of  daily  use.' 
Addison.  Goodhumor  is  confined  mostiy  to  the 
ease  and  cheerfulness  of  one's  outward  deportment  in 
social  converse ;  '  There  was  but  one  who  Kept  up  his' 
goodhumor  to  the  Land's  End.'  Addison.  Good- 
nature  is  apt  to  be  guilty  of  weak  compliances  :  good- 
humor is  apt  to  be  succeeded  by  fits  of  peeviwness 
and  depression.  Goodac^ure  is  applicable  only  to  the 
character  of  the  individual ;  goodhumor  mayM  said 
of  a  whole  company :  it  is  a  mark  of  goodnature  in  a 
man  not  to  disturb  the  goodhumor  of  the  company  he 
is  in,  by  resenting  the  afiront  that  is  o^ied  mm  by 
anotiier.  - 
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GoQ^miw^  qiwltiuM  wvav  ttung  «e  say  «r  do,  so 
M  to  T^i^T  evoi  i«]p(H^  q«iMr»Mt ;  '  I  coiic}ud«cU 
b^vev^  WMACouQt^bte  th«  iwaertioQ  might  sppqar  »t 
fint  M^bt,  that  goodmrtwe  was  an  essential  qiiaUty  in 
a  wtinst'  Apqison.  Goodhwnor  takes  off  from  th^ 
personality  of  every  renotark ;  '  When  Viijpt  said  "  H« 
.that  did  not  hate  Bavius  might  love  Msevius,"  he  vas 
ki  perfect  goodhtmmwr.''  Addison. 


JEALOUSY,  ENVY,  SUSPICION. 

Jealowy,  in  French  jalousie,  Latin  zelotypia, 
Greek  ?l)^OTu^r('«,  compounded  of  Wxoj  and  Twrra  to 
strike  or  fill,  signifies  properly  filled  with  a  burning 
desire ;  fnvy,  in  French  enmey  Latin  invidia,  &om 
invideo,  compounded  of  ^n  privative  and  video  to  see, 
signifies  not  looking  at,  or  looking  at  in  a  contrary 
direction. 

We  taejealoua  of  what  is  our  own,  we  are  enviou9 
of  what  is  another's.  Jealottsy  fears  to  lose  what  it 
has ;  eiwy  is  pained  at  seeing  another  have.  Princes 
are  jealous  oi  their  authority ;  subjects  are  jealous  of 
their  rights :  courtiers  are  envious  of  those  in  favor ; 
women  are  envious  of  superior  beauty. 

T\i9  jealous  man  has  an  object  of  desire,  sometbinff 
to  get  and  something  to  retain;  he  does  not  Iook 
beyond  the  object  that  interferes  with  his  enjoyment ; 
a  jealous  husband  may  therefore  be  appeased  by  the 
declaration  of  his  wife  a  animosity  agamst  the  object 
of  his  jealousy.  The  envious  man  sickens  at  the 
sight  of  enjoyment ;  he  is  easy  (Hily  in  the  misery  of 
others :  all  endeavors,  therefore,  to  satisfy  an  envious 
man  are  fruitless.  Jealousy  is  a  lioble  or  an  ignoble 
passion,  according  to  the  object ;  in  the  former  case  it 
is  emulation  shaipened  by  fear ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
greediness  stimulated  by  fear ;  <  Every  man  is  more 
jeaUms  of  his  natural  than  his  moral  qualities.' 
Hawkssworth. 

'Tis  doing  wrong  creates  such  doubts  as  these. 
Renders  tujmImu,  and  destroys  our  pescs.    Wallbm. 

£n«y  is  always  a  base  passion,  having  the  worst  pa»- 
sions  in  its  train ;  '  The  envious  man  is  in  pain  up<ni 
all  occasions  which  shoi4d  give  him  pleasure.'  Addi- 
son. 

Jealous  is  a^qtUcabl^  .to  bodies  of  men  as  well  aa 
individuals;  envious  to  individuals  only.  Nati<»s 
are  jealous  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  any 
other  power  in  their  commerce,  govenunent, .  or  tern- 
tpry ;  '  While  the  people  are  so  jealous  of  the  clergy  V 
ambition,  I  do  not  see  any  other  method  lef%  them  to 
reform  ^e  world,  than  by  using  all  honest  arts  to 
make  themselves  acceptable  to  the  laity.'  Swift.  In- 
dividuals axe  envioits  of  tiie  rank,  wealth,  and  honors 
of  each  other ;  '  A  woman  does  not  envy  a  man  for 
fighting  courage,  nor  a  man  a  woman  for  her  beauty.' 
Coiiusa. 

Jealousy  and  suspicion  both  imply  a  fear  of  an- 
oUier's  wiU^  intentions,  or  power,  to  dispossess  one  of 
some  object  of  desiire :  "but  in  jealousy  there  is  none 


«f  thf  distnut  vludii  M^nM  to  MMpscio*.  TIm 
jfiohus  man  does  not  dispute  the  integrity  or  sinooity 
of  his  opponent :  ^sttspiwmt  man  taisKS  ill  of  both. 
Jealousy  eautfi  ftroperly  bfltwcon  equals,  or  those  who 
may  without  dinot  injuslafle  nutke  preteeaoBs  to  the 
same  thing;  rival  lover*  KKJemloua  ef  each  othtr; 
suspicion  fizeq  on  (he  penen  who  by  ^ud  at  ciiaua. 
vention  is  siq>po9fld  to  aim  at  aetting  what  he  haa  no 
right  to ;  men  svspet^  those  -vno  have  eaee  cheated 
them.  Jealous  ia  most  alive  wbsn  the  person's  in- 
tentions are  known;  stispievm  can  only  exist  while 
the  views  of  the  party  are  conoaaled.  Atsordiag  to 
this  distinction  Lord  Clarendon  haa  erroneoudy  nib> 
stituted  the  word  jealousy  for  that  of  suspicion,  when 
he  says,  '  The  obstinacy  m  Essex,  in  reding  to  treat 
with  the  king,  proceeded  <mly  from  bis  jeakmay,  that 
when  the  king  bad  go*  him  into  his  hands,  he  would 
take  revenge  upon  him.'  There  can  be  no  jealousy 
between  a  subject  and  a  king,  or  between  parties  en- 
tering into  a  treaty,  but  there  may  be  sjtspicion  of  the 
good  faith  of  either  side  toward  the  other ; 

Though  wisdom  wake,  tutpieum  sleeps 

At  wisdom's  gate ;  and  to  simplicity 

Resigns  her  charge ;  while  goodness  thinks  no  HI 

Wliere  no  ill  seems. 


INVIDIOUS,  ENVIOUS. 

Invidious,  in  Latin  invidiostts,  (torn  imaidia  and 
invideo  not  to  look  at,  signifies  looking  at  with  an  evil 
eye  :  envious  is  Utendly  only  a  variation  of  invidious. 
Invidious  in  its  common  acceptation  signifies  causing 
ill-will ;  envious  signifies  having  ill-will. 

A   task  is  invidious  that  puts  one  in  the  way  <^ 

Jiving  offence ;  a  look  is  envious  that  is  full  of  envy. 
nvi^ous  qualifies  the  thing;  envious  qualifies  the 
temper  of  the  mind.  It  is  invidious  for  one  author  to 
be  judge  against  another  who  has  written  on  the  same 
subject ; 

For  I  must  speak  what  wisdom  would  conoca). 
And  truths  iHvidious  to  the  great  rereel.    Form. 

A  man  is  envious  when  the  prospect  of  another's  hap- 
piness ^ves  him  pain ;  '  They  that  desire  to  excel  in 
too  many  matters  out  of  levity  and  vain  glory,  axe  ever 
envious.   Bacon. 


LIVELY,  SPRIGHTLY,  VIVACIOUS, 
SPORTIVE,  MERRY,  JOCUND. 

Lively,  dgnijSies  having  life,  or  the  animal  siMzita 
which  accompany  the  vital  spark ;  sprightly,  cmw 
tracted  &om  sprightfuliy  or  spiritfuUy,  sj^nifies  full 
<^  spirits ;  vivacious,  m  Latm  vivatt,  ftoax  vioo  to 
Uve,  has  the  same  original  meaning  as  lively ;  sporHoe, 
fond  of  or  ready  tat  sport;  merry,  v.  Cheerful;  jo- 
cund, in  Latin  jocundtis,  froiajueundus  waajuvo  to 
delight  or  please,  signifies  del^hted  or  pleaaed. 
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Tht  activity  of  the  heart  when  it  beats  high  with  a 
sentiment  of  gaiety  is  strongly  depicted  by  all  these 
terms :  the  lively  is  the  most  general  and  hteral  in  its 
signification ;  life,  as  a  moving  or  active  principle,  is 
supposed  to  be  inherent  in  spintual  as  well  as  material 
boraes ;  the  feeling,  as  well  as  the  body  which  has 
within  a  power  of  moving  arbitrarily  of  itself,  is  said  to 
have  life,  and  in  whatever  object  this  is  wanting,  this 
object  is  said  to  be  dead :  in  like  manner,  according  to 
the  degree  or  circumstances  under  which  this  moving 
principTe  displays  itself,  the  object  is  denominated 
Kvehf,  sprightly,  vivaciotts,  and  the  like.  Liveliness 
is  the  property  of  childhood,  youth,  or  even  maturer 
age ;  sprightliness  is  the  pecmiar  property  of  youth ; 
vivacity  is  a  quality  compatible  with  the  sobriety  of 
years  :  an  infant  shows  itself  to  be  lively  or  otherwise 
m  a  few  months  after  its  birth ;  a  female,  particularly 
in  her  early  years,  affords  often  a  pleasing  picture  of 
sprightliness;  a  vivacious  companion  recommends 
lumaelf  wherever  he  goes.  Sportiveness  is  an  accom- 
paniment of  liveliness  or  sprightliness :  a  sprightly 
child  will  show  its  sprightliness  by  its  sportive  humor  : 
mirth  and  jocundity  are  the  forms  of  liveliness  which 
display  themselves  m  social  life ;  the  former  is  a  fami- 
liar quality,  mare  frequently  to  be  discovered  in  vulgar 
dian  in  polished  society  :  jocundity  is  a  form  of  live- 
liness which  poets  have  ascribed  to  nymphs  and  god- 
degses,  and  ouier  aerial  creatures  of  the  imagination. 

The  terms  preserve  the  same  sense  when  applied  to 
Ae  characteristics  or  actions  of  persons  as  when  ap- 
^ed  to  the  persons  themselves :  imagination,  wit,  con- 
ception, representation,  and  the  like,  are  lively ;  '  One 
study  is  inconsistent  with  a  lively  imt^ination,  another 
with  a  solid  judgement.''  Johnson.  A  person^s  air, 
manner,  look,  tune,  dance,  are  sprightly ; 

His  tportive  Iambs, 
This  way  and  that  convolv'd,  in  friskful  glee 
Their  frolics  play.    And  now  the  tprighify  race 
Invites  them  forth.    Thomson. 

A  conversation,  a  turn  <^  mind,  a  society,  is  vivacious; 
*  By  every  victory  over  appetite  or  passion,  the  mind- 
gains  new  strength  to  reftise  those  solicitations  by 
which  the  young  and  vivacious  are  hourly  assaulted.' 
JoBKSON.  The  muse,  the  pen,  the  imagination,  is 
sportive ;  the  meeting,  tbe  laugh,  the  song,  the  con- 
ceit, is  nterry ; 

Wam'd  bv  the  streaming  light  and  merry  lark, 
Forthrush  the  jolly  clans.    SoMBaviiLB. 

The  trnn,  the  dance,  iBJocumd ; 

Thus  jocund  fleets  with  them  the  winter  night. 

Thomson. 


ctmdus,  from  Juno  to  delight ;  cheerful  marks  an 
unruffled  flow  of  spirits ;  with  rrnrth  there  is  more  of 
tumult  and  noise;  with  sprightliness  there  is  more 
buoyancy ;  gaiety  comprehentU  mirth  and  indulgence. 
A  cheerful  person  smues ;  the  merry  persoii  Uraghs ; 
the  sprightly  person  dances ;  the  gay  person  takes  his 
pleasure. 

The  cheerful  countenance  remains  cheerfid;  it 
marks  the  contentment  of  the  heart,  and  its  fteedom 
firom  pain :  the  merry  face  will  often  look  sad ;  a  tr^ 
will  turn  mirth  into  sorrow :  the  sprightliness  of  youth 
is  often  succeeded  by  the  listlessness  of  bodily  in- 
firmity, or  the  gloom  of  despondency :  gaiety  is  as 
transitoiy  as  the  pleasures  upon  which  it  subsists ;  it  is 
often  followed  by  sullenness  and  discontent. 

Cheerfulness  is  an  habitual  state  of  the  mind; 
mirth  is  an  occasional  elevation  of  the  spirits  ;  spright- 
liness lies  in  the  temperature  and  flow  of  the  blood ; 
gaiety  depends  altogether  on  external  circumstances. 
Religion  is  the  best  promoter  of  cheerfulness;  it 
makes  its  possessor  pleased  with  himself  and  all 
around  him ;  '  I  have  always  preferred  cheerfulness 
to  mirth :  the  latter  I  consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as 
an  habit  of  the  mind.  Mirth  is  short  and  transient  •„ 
cheerfulness  fixed  and  permanent.'  Addison.  Com- 
pany and  wine  are  but  too  often  the  only  promoters  of 
mirth ;  '  Mankind  may  be  divided  into  the  merry  and 
the  serious,  who  both  of  them  make  a  very  good  figure 
in  the  species  so  long  as  they  keep  their  respective 
humours  ftom  degenerating  into  the  neighbouring  ex- 
treme.' Addison.  Youth  and  health  wiU  naturdly  be 
attended  with  sprightliness ; 

But  Venus,  anxious  for  her  son's  affurs. 

New  counsels  tries,  and  new  designs  prepares : 

That  Cupid  should  assume  the  shape  and  face 

Of  sweet  Ascanius,  and  the  iprighily  grace.    DkyAbn. 

A  succession  of  pleasures,  an  exemption  from  care, 
and  the  banishment  of  thought,  will  keep  gaiety  alive. 
Sprightly  and  merry  are  seldom  employed  but  in 
the  proper  sense  as  respects  persons:  but  cheevful 
and  gay  are  extended  to  oiflerent  objects ;  as  a  cheer- 
ful prospect,  a  cheerful  room,  gay  attire,  a  gay  scene,  * 
gay  colors,  &c. ; 

To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  turn :  and  France  displays  her  bright  domain. 
Oay,  sprighilg  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
Pleas'd  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please. 

OotDSMITH. 


CHEERFUL,  MERRY,  SPRIGHTLY,  GAY. 

Cheerful  agra&ea  fal}  ai  cheer,  at  ef  th&tyrhkh  cheers 
(v.  To  animate)  ;  nierry,  in  Saxon  merig,  is  probably 
eonnected  with  the  word  mare,  and  the  Latin  meretriai 
«  strumpet ;  sprightly  is  contracted  from  spiritedly ; 
gay  18  cmnected  with  Joy  and  jocund,  in  Latin  jo- 


LIGHTNESS,  LEVITY,  FLIGHTINESS; 
VOLATILITY,  GIDDINESS. 

Lightness,  from  light,  signifies  the  abstract  quality  ; 
levity,  in  Latin  levitas,  from  levis  light,  signifies  the 
same ;  volatility,  in  Latin  volatilitas,  from  volo  to  fly, 
signifies  flitting,  or  ready  to  fly  swifUy  on ;  Mightiness, 
(torn  fighty  and  jly,  signifies  the  readiness  to  fly ; 
giddiness,  from  giddy,  in  Saxon  gidig,  is  probably  Con- 
nected with  the  verb  gehen  to  go,  signifying  a  state  ^f 
going  unsteadily. 

Lightness  is  taken  either  in  the  natnral  or  meta- 
3  p  2 
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phorical  sense ;  the  rest  only  in  the.  moral  sense :  light- 
ness is  said  of  the  outwaid  carriage,  or  the  inward 
temper ;  levity  is  said  only  of  the  outvard  carriage ;  a 
lightminded  man  treats  every  thing  lightly,  he  it  oyer 
so  serious ;  the  lightness  of  his  mind  is  evident  by  the 
lightness  of  his  motions.  Lightness  is  common  to 
both  sexes :  levity  is  peculiar^  striking  in  females ; 
and  b  respect  to  them,  they  are  both  exceptionable 
qualities  in  die  highest  degree :  when  a  woman  has 
tightness  of  mind,  she  verges  very  near  towards  direct 
vice ;  when  there  is  lenity  in  her  conduct  she  exposes 
herself  to  the  imputation  <^  criminality ;  '  Innocence 
gives  a  lightness  to  the  spirits,  ill-imitated  and  ill-sup- 
plied by  that  forced  lenity  of  the  vicious.^  Blai£. 
VolatUity,  flightiness,  and  giddiness,  are  degrees  of 
lightness,  which  rise  in  signification  on  one  another ; 
volatility  being  more  than  lightness,  and  the  others 
more  than  volatUity :  lightness  and  volatility  are  de- 
fects as  they  relate  to  age ;  those  only  who  ought  to  be 
serious  or  grave  are  said  to  be  light  or  volatile.  When 
we  treat  that  as  Ught  which  is  weighty,  when  we  suffer 
nothing  to  sink  into  the  mind,  or  make  any  impression, 
this  is  a  deflective  lightness  of  character ;  when  the 
mints  are  of  a  buoyant  nature,  and  the  thoughts  fly 
from  one  object  to  another,  without  resting  on  any  for 
a  moment,  this  lightness  becomes  volatility ;  <  tf  we 
see  people  dancing,  even  in  wooden  shoes,  and  a  fiddle 
always  at  their  heels,  we  are  soon  convinced  of  the 
volatile  spirits  of  those  merry  slaves.'  Sohebviixe. 
A  ^^A^-mmded  person  sets  care  at  a  distance ;  a  vola- 
tile person  catches  pleasure  from  every  passine  object. 
Flightiness  and  giddiness  are  the  defects  oi  youth; 
they  bespeak  that  entire  want  of  command  over  one's 
feehngs  and  animal  spirits  which  is  inseparable  from  a 
state  of  childhood :  iJUghty  child,  however,  only  fails 
firom  a  want  of  attention ;  but  a  giddy  child,  like  one 
whose  head  is  in  the  natural  sense  giddy,  is  unable  to 
collect  itself  so  as  to  have  any  consciousness  of  what 
passes :  a  fighty  person  commits  improprieties ;  <  Re- 
membering iDxesx^  jlighMnesaes  in  her  writing,  I  know 
not  how  to  behave  myself  to  her.'  Richabdson.  A 
!^M,y  person  commits  extravagances ; 

The  giddy  vulgar,  as  their  fancies  guide. 

With  noise,  say  nothing,  and  in  puts  divide,  Dhyden. 


FROLIC,  GAMBOL,  PRANK. 

Frolic,  in  German,  &c  frohlich  dieerful,  comes  from 
^oh  merry,  and ^reude  joy;  gambol  signifies  literally 
leaping  into  the  air,  from  the  Itaiuat  gamba,  in  French 
jamb  the  leg ;  prank  is  changed  from  prance,  which 
fiterally  signifies  to  throw  up  the  hind  feet  after  the 
manner  of  a  horse,  and  is  most  inrobably  connected 
with  the  German  prangen  to  make  a  parade  or  fuss, 
and  the  Hebrew  rta  to  set  free,  because  the  free- 
dom indicated  by  the  word  pranJe  is  more  or  less  dis- 
coverable in  the  sense  of  all  these  terms.  The  frolic 
is  a  meny,  joyous  entertainment ;  the  gambol  is  a 
dancing,  hght  entertainment ;  the  prank  is  a  freakish. 


wild  entertainment  Laughinff,  singing,  noise,  and 
fSeasdng^  constitute  the  frMic  of  the  caidess  mindf  it 
belongs  to  a  company :  conodt,  levity,  and  trick,  in 
movement,  gesture,  and  contrivance,  constitute  the 
gambol ;  it  oelongs  to  the  individual :  adventure,  ec- 
centricity, and  humor,  constitute  the  prank;  it  bdongs 
to  one  or  many.  One  has  a  frolic ;  one  plays  SLgamtxdy 
or  a  prank.  Frolic  is  the  mirth  rather  of  vidgar 
minds ;  servants  have  their /routes  in  the  kitchen  while 
their  masters  have  pleasures  abroad ;  '  I  have  heard 
of  some  very  merry  fellows,  among  whom  die  frolio 
was  started  and  passed  l^  a  great  majori^,  diat 
every  man  should  immediately  draw  a  tooth.'  Steeus. 
Gambols  are  the  diversions  of  youth ;  the  Christmas 
season  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  gamAols  for  the 
entertainment  of  both  sexes.  The  term  gambol  may 
also  be  appUed  to  the  tricks  of  animals ; 

The  monsters  of  the  flood 
Gambol  around  him  in  the  wat'iy  way, 
And  heavy  wtiales  in  awlcward  measures  play.    Pope. 

And  in  the  same  sense  the  term  may  be  applied  figunt.^ 
tively ; 

What  are  those  crested  locks 
That  make  such  wanton  gamloU  with  the  wind  ? 

Shaisfea&b. 

Pranks  are  the  diversions  of  the  undisciplined;  the 
rude  schoolboy  broke  loose  frt)m  school  spends  his 
time  in  molesting  a  neighbourhood  with  his  mischiev- 
ous pranks ;  *  Some  time  afterwards  (1^56),  some 
young  men  of  the  college,  whose  chambera  were  near 
his  (Gray's),  diverted  themselves  by  frequent  and 
troublesome  noises,  and,  as  is  said,  by  pranks  yet  mere 
offensive  and  contemptuous.'  Johnson.  Frolic  is  di& 
diversion  of  human  beii^  only ;  gambol  and  prank  ia 
likewise  applicable  to  brutes:  a  kitten  gambols;  a 
horse,  a  monkey,  and  a  squirrel,  will  play  pranks. 


TO  AMUSE,  DIVERT,  ENTERTAIN. 

To  amuse  n  to  occuot  the  mind  lighdy,  from  the 
Latm  musa  a  song,  signifrring  to  allure  the  attention 
by  any  thmg  as  %ht  and  auy  as  a  song ;  divert,  in 
French  divertir,  Latin  diverto,  is  compounded  of  dt 
and  verto  to  turn  aside,  signifying  to  turn  the  mind 
aside  from  an  object ;  entertain,  in  French  entretenir, 
compoimded  ef  entre,  inter,  and  tenir,  or  the  Latin 
teneo  to  keep,  signifies  to  keep  the  mind  fixed  on  a 
thing. 

We  amuse  or  entertain  by  engaging  the  attention 
on  some  present  occupation ;  we  divert  by  drawing 
the  attention  from  a  present  object ;  all  this  proceeds 
by  the  means  of  that  pleasure  which  the  object  pro- 
duces, which  in  the  first  case  is  less  vivid  than  in  the 
second,  and  in  the  second  case  is  less  durable  than  in 
the  third.  Whatever  amuses  serves  to  Idll  time,  to 
lull  the  faculties,  and  banish  reflection ;  it  may  be 
solitary,  sedentary,  and  lifeless,  but  aka  sociable  or 
intellectual  accorcung  to  the  temper  of  die  person ;  <  I 
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y^terdfty  passed  a  whole  afternoon  in  the  church-vaid, 
the  cloisters,  and  the  chvirch,  amtcsing  myself  witn  the 
tomb-stones  and  inscriptions  that  I  met  with  in  those 
sevend  r^ons  of  the  dead.^  Addison.  Whateyer 
dioerta  causes  mirth,  and  provc^es  laughter ;  it  will 
be  active,  lively,  and  sometimes  tumultuous ;  *  His 
diversion  on  this  occasion  was  to  see  the  cross  bows, 
mistaken  s^^,  and  wrong  connivances  that  passed 
amidst  so  many  broken  and  refirscted  rays  of  sig^t/ 
Addison.  Whatever  etttertaina  acts  on  the  senses, 
and  awakens  the  understanding ;  it  must  be  rational, 
and  is  mostly  social ;  *  Will.  Honeycomb  was  very 
entertaining^  the  other  night  at  the  play,  to  a  gentle- 
man who  sat  on  his  right  hand,  while  I  was  at  his 
left.  The  gentleman  Mlieved  Will,  was  talking  to 
himself.'  Addison.  The  bare  act  of  walking  and 
chan^g  place  may  amuse;  the  tricks  of  animals 
divert ;  conversation  entertains.  We  sit  down  to  a 
card-table  to  be  amused ;  we  go  to  a  comedy  or  pan- 
tomime to  be  diverted;  we  go  to  a  tragedy  to  be 
entertained.  Children  are  amused  with  looking  at 
jHctures :  ignorant  people  are  diverted  with  shows ; 
mtelligent  people  are  entertained  with  reading. 

The  dullest  and  most  vacant,  as  well  as  the  most  in- 
tdligent,  minds  may  be  amused;  the  most  volatile  are 
diverted;  the  most  reflective  are  entertained:  the 
emperor  Domitian  amused  himself  with  killing  flies  ; 
the  emperor  Nero  diverted  himse^  with  appearing 
before  his  subjects  in  the  characters  of  gladiator  and 
charioteer;  Socrates  entertained  himself  by  discoursing 
OB  the  day  of  his  ejcecution  with  his  friends  on  Uie 
immortality  of  the  soul. 


TO  AMUSE,  BEGUILE. 

Amuse  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  artide; 
beguile  is  compounded  of  be  and  guile,  signifying  to 
overreach  with  guile.  As  amuse  denotes  vne  occupa- 
tion of  the  mind,  so  beguile  expresses  an  effect  or 
eonsequence  of  amusement. 

When  amuse  and  beguile  express  any  species  of  de- 
ception, the  former  indicates  what  is  effected  by  per- 
sons. Mid  the  latter  that  which  is  effected  by  things. 
To  amuse  is  to  practise  a  fraud  upon  the  understand- 
ing ;  to  beguile  is  to  practise  a  &aud  upon  the  me- 
mory and  consdousness.  We  are  amused  by  a  &lse 
storv;  our  misfortunes  are  beguiled  by  the  charms 
of  fine  music  or  fine  scenery.  To  suffer  one's  self  to 
be  amused  is  an  act  of  weakness ;  to  be  beguiled  is  a 
rdief  and  a  privily.  Credulous  people  are  easily 
amused  by  any  idk  tale,  and  thus  prevented  from 
penetrating  the  designs  of  the  artful ;  '  In  latter  ages 
mous  frauds  were  made  use  of  to  amuse  mankind.' 
Addison.  Weary  travellers  beguile  the  tedium  of  the 
journey  by  lively  convarsation; 

Wi\h  aeemfng  innocence  the  crowd  hegtdCd, 
But  made  the  desperate  passes  when  ne  smil'd. 

Dktbbm. 


AMUSEMENT,  ENTERTAINMENT,  DIVtR. 
SIGN,  SPORT,  RECREATION,  PASTIME. 

Amusement,  signifies  here  that  which  serves  to 
amuse  (v.  To  ■  amuse,  divert) ;  enterttamnent,  that 
which  serves  to  entertain  {v.  To  amuse) ;  diversion, 
that  which  serves  to  divert  (v.  To  amuse,  divert) ; 
sport,  that  which  serves  to  give  sport;  recreation, 
that  which  serves  to  recreate,  from  recreatus,  parti- 
ciple of  recreo  or  re  and  creo  to  create  or  make  alive 
again ;  pastime,  that  which  serves  to  pass  Hme. 

The  first  four  of  these  terms  are  either  applied  to 
objects  which  specifically  serve  the  purposes  of  plea- 
sure, or  to  such  as  may  accidentally  serve  this  purpose ; 
the  last  two  terms  are  employed  only  in  the  latter 
sense. 

The  distinction  between  the  first  three  terms  are 
very  similar  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  case.  Amuse- 
ment is  a  general  term,  which  comprehends  little  more 
than  the  common  idea  of  pleasure,  whether  small  or 

great; 

Ai  Atlas  groan'd 
The  world  beneath,  we  groan  beneath  an  hour : 
We  cry  for  mercy  to  the  next  amiuemeni. 
The  next  amuaement  mortgages  our  fields.    YocMo. 

Entertainment  is  a  species  of  amusement  which  is 
always  more  or  less  of  an  intellectual  nature ;  <  The 
stage  might  be  made  a  perpetual  source  of  the  most 
noue  ana  useful  entertainments,  were  it  under  proper 
regulations.'  Addison.  Diversions  and  sports  are  a 
species  of  amusements  mote  adapted  to  the  yoimg 
and  the  active,  particularly  the  latter :  the  theatre  or 
the  concert  is  an  entertainment:  fairs  and  public  ex- 
Ubitions  are  diversione;  '  When  I  was  some  years 
yoiuger  than  I  am  at  present,  I  used  to  employ  my- 
self in  a  more  laborious  diversion,  which  I  learned 
firom  a  Latin  treatise  of  exercises  that  is  written  with 
neat  erudition;  It  is  there  called  the  vxfoiutxM,  or 
Uie  fighting  with  a  man's  own  shadow.'  Addison. 
Games  of  racing  or  cricket,  hunting,  shooting,  and 
th0ilike,  are  sports;  '  With  great  respect  to  country 
sports,  I  nay  say  this  gentleman  could  pass  his  time 
agreeably,  i£  there  were  not  a  fox  or  a  hare  in  his 
county.'  Steelk. 
Seoreation  and  pastime  are  terms  of  relative  im- 

E>rt ;  the  former  is  of  use  for  those  who  labor ;  the 
tter  for  those  who  are  idle-  A  recreation  must  par- 
tite more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  an  €imusement,  but 
it  is  an  occupation' which  owes  its  pleasure  to  the  re- 
laxation of  the  mind  ficom  severe  exertion :  in  this 
manner  gardening  may  be  a  recreation  to  one  who 
studies;  'Pleasure  »ad  recreation  of  one  kind. or 
other  are  absolutely  necessary  to  relieve  our  minds  and 
bodies  from  too  constant  attention  and  labour :  where 
therefore  public  diversions  are  tolerated,  it  behoves, 
persons  of^distinction,  with  their  power  and  example, 
to  preride  over  them.'  Steele.  Company  is  a  recrea- 
tion to  a  man  of  business ;  the  pastime  is  the  amtue- 
ment  of  the  leisure  hour;  it  may  be  alternately  a 
diversion,  a  «por/,  or  a  simple  amusement,  as  drcum- 
stanees  requiie ;   *■  Your  mkroecope  brings  to  dght 
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ahoaU  ofUvoigcrestures  in  a  spoonful  of  Tuiegsr;  baft 
we,  who  can  custinguiBh  them  m  dieir  different  magni- 
tudes,  see  among  them  several  huge  Leviathans  that 
terrify  the  Uttle  firy  of  animats  about  then,  and  take 
dieir  paatime  aa  in  an  ocean.^  Addisoit. 


MIRTH,  MERRIMENT,  JOVIALITY, 
JOLLITY,  HILARITY. 

These  terms  all  express  that  species  of  ^uety  or 
joy  which  belongs  to  company,  or  to  men  in  their 
social  intercourse. 

Mirth  refers  to  the  feeling  displayed  in  the  outward 
conduct :  merriment,  and  the  other  terms,  refer  rathor 
to  the  external  expressions  of  the  feeling,  or  the  causes 
of  the  feeling,  than  to  the  feeling  itself:  mirth  shows 
itself  in  laughter,  in  dancing,  singing,  and  noise; 
merriment  consists  of  such  things  as  are  apt  to  excite 
mirth :  the  more  we  are  disposed  to  laugh,  the  greater 
is  our  mirth ;  the  more  there  is  to  create  laughter,  the 
greater  is  the  merriment:  the  tricks  of  Punch  and 
his  wife,  or  the  jokes  of  a  clown,  cause  mudi  mirth 
among  the  gaping  crowd  of  rustics ;  the  amusements 
with  the  swing,  or  the  roundabout,  afford  much  merri- 
ment to  the  visitants  of  a  fair.  Mirth  is  confined  to 
no  age  or  station ;  but  merriment  belongs  more  parti* 
cuUriy  to  young  people,  or  those  of  the  Tower  station ; 
mirth  may  be  provoKed  wherever  any  number  of  per- 
sons is  assembled ;  '  The  highest  gratification  we  re- 
ceive here  from  company  is  mirth,  which  at  the  best  is 
but  a  fluttering  unquiet  motion."  Pope.  Merriment 
cannot  go  forward  any  where  so  properly  as  at  fairs, 
or  common  and  public  places ;  *  He  who  best  knows 
our  natures  by  such  afflictions  recalls  our  wandering 
thoughts  from  idle  merriment.''  Gbay.  Joviality  or 
joUUy,  and  hilarity,  are  species  of  merriment  which 
belong  to  the  convivial  board,  or  to  less  refined  in- 
dulgences :  jooiality  or  jollity  is  the  unrefined,  un- 
licensed indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  or 
any  social  entertainments ; 

N«w  swanns  tbe  village  o'er  ittejootal  mead. 

Thomsoh.  . 

With  branches  we  the  ianes  adorn,  and  waste 
InJoOHy  the  daj  ordain'd  to  be  the  laat.    Dstdkii. 

Hilarity  is  the  same  thing  qualified  by  the  cultivation 
and  good  sense  of  the  company :  we  may  expect  to 
find  much  jooiality  and  jollity  at .  a  pubhc  dinner  of 
mechanics,  watermen,  or  laborers :  we  may  expect  to 
find  hilarity  at  a  pubHc  dinner  of  noblemen  c  eating, 
drinking,  and  noise,  constitute  the  joviality  ;  the  con- 
versation, the  songs,  the  toasts,  and  the  public  spirit 
of  the  company  contribute  to  hilarity ;  '  He  that  con- 
tributes to  the  hilarity  of  the  vacant  hour  will  be 
wdcomed  with  ardour.'  Johnson. 


vity  lies  in  the  outward  circumstances :  mbrth  ib  the 
temper  of  the  mind.  FesHvity  is  rather  the  producer 
of  mirih  than  the  mirth  itself  Festivity  incTudeB  the 
soe^l  enjoyments  of  eatin^^,  drinking,  dancmg,  cards, 
and  other  pleaauies ;  *  Pinstratus,  fearing  that  die 
festivity  of^  his  guests  would  be  interrupted  by  the 
Baisconduct  of  Thraaippus,  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
mtieated  him  to  stay.''  CTncBE»i.AND.  Mirth  indodea 
in  it  the  buoyancy  of  spirits  nihach  is  engendered  by 
a  perticipatioB  in  such  pleasures ; 

Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  insidr'd. 
Where  greybeard  mirth  and  smiliiig  toil  retir'd. 

GoLSSMtTB. 


FESTIVITY,  MIRTH. 

Tbete  is  cemanotiljmirtkinthfegtivity,  botdiere 
may  be  fteqnendy  Nuri4  without  y^f^itiM^   The /Mi- 


GRAVE,  SERIOUS,  SOLEMN. 

Grave,  in  Latin  gravis  heavy,  denotes  the  weight 
which  keeps  the  mind  or  person  down,  and  prevents 
buoyancy;  it  is  opposed  to  the  light ;  serious,  m  Latin 
aenu  late  or  slow,  marks  the  quality  of  slowness  or 
considerateness,  either  in  die  mind,  or  that  which 
occupies  the  mind :  it  is  opposed  to  the  jocose. 

Grave  expresses  more  than  serious;  it  does  not 
merely  bespeak  the  absence  of  mirth,  but  that  heavi- 
ness of  mind  which  is  displayed  in  aB  the  movements 
of  the  body ;  seriousness,  on  the  other  hand,  bespeaks 
no  depression,  but  simply  steadiness  of  action,  and  a 
refirainment  firom  all  that  is  jocular.  A  man  may  be 
grave  in  his  walk,  in  his  tone,  in  his  gesture,  in  his 
looks,  and  all  his  exterior ;  he  is  serious  only  in  his 
^neral  air,  his  countenance,  and  demeanor.  Gravity 
18  produced  by  some  external  circumstance ;  serious- 
ness springs  from  the  operation  of  the  mind  itself,  or 
from  circumstances.  Misfortunes  or  age  will  produce 
gravity:  seriousness  is  the  firuit  of  reflection.  Gravity 
is,  in  the  proper  sense,  confined  to  the  person,  as  a 
characteristic  of  his  temper ; 

If  then  some  grave  and  pious  man  mppeu, 
They  hush  their  noise,  uid  lend  a  listening  ear. 

DavBiK. 

Serious,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  chaiacterisdc  eiAer  of 
persons  or  things ;  *  In  our  retirements  every  thing 
disposes  us  to  be  serious.''  Addison.  Hence  we  should 
speak  of  a  grave  assembly,  not  a  serious  assembly,  of 
old  men ;  grave  senators,  not  serious  senators ;  <^  a 
grave  spei&erj  not  a  serious  speaker :  but  a  seriotts, 
not  a  grave  sermon ;  a  serious,  not  a  grave  writer ;  a 
serious,  not  a  grave  sentiment ;  a  serious,  not  properly 
a  grave  objection :  grave  is,  however,  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  things  in  the  sense  of  weighty,  as  when  w* 
speak  of  grave  matters  of  deUberation.  Gravity  is 
peculiarly  ascribed  to  a  judge,  from  the  double  cause, 
that  much  depends  upon  bis  deportment,  in  which 
there  ought  to  be  gravity,  and  that  the  weighty  con- 
cerns which  press  on  his  mind  are  most  apt  to  prodooe 
gravity :  on  the  other  hand,  both  gravity  and  aeri- 
otwness  may  be  applied  to  the  preacher;  the  former 
only  as  it  reqiects  the  manner  ot  deUvery ;  the  latter 
as  U  leipects  especially  the  matter  of  ms  discourse : 
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du»  ^etaen  nay  be  ^nwe  or  ttriatu ;  the  fKaeoune 
cnly  M  terioua. 

S«i«nm  eEpmeet  mon  than  either  iPraoe  at  aeriout, 
from  the  Latin  aolennis  yearly ;  as  aj^ed  to  the  stated 
religious  festlTala  of  the  Romans,  it  baa  acquned  the 
collateral  meaniag  v£  rdigioiM  gravitif:  mAteriouay 
it  is  employed  not  so  much  to  characterize  the  person 
as  the  ming :  a  judge  pronounces  the  solemn  sentence 
of  condemnadoB  in  a  »olenm  manner ;  a  preacher  de- 
lirers  many  aolenm  warnings  to  his  hearers.  Gravity 
may  be  the  efiect  of  corporeal  habit,  and  aeriouaneaa 
of  mental  habit ;  but  solemnity  is  somethine  occa- 
sional and  extnrardmary ;  <  The  necessary  buoness  of 
a  man''s  calling,  wi^  some  will  not  afford  much  time 
for  set  and  sdemn  prayer/  Wholk  Duty  or  MaK. 
Some  children  discoyer  a  remarkable  gravity  as  sooa 
as  they  begin  to  observe ;  a  regular  attentioii  to  r^. 
gious  wwghip  will  induce  a  habit  of  seriotisHeas  ;  the 
admonitions  of  a  parent  on  his  death-bed  will  have 
peculiar  solemnity ;  '  The  stateliness  and  gravity  of 
the  Spaniards  shews  itself  in  the  sidemnity  of  tneir 
lauj^uage.''  Addison.  <  In  most  o{  our  long  words 
whidi  are  derived  from  the  Latin,  we  contract  the 
length  of  the  syllables,  that  gives  them  a  grave  and 
solemn  air  in  their  own  language.''  Asoison. 


EAGER,  EARNEST,  SERIOUS. 

Eager,  signiiies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ; 
earnest  most  probably  comes  from  the  thing  earnest, 
in  Saxon  thornest  a  pledge,  or  token  of  a  person^s  real 
intentions,  whence  the  word  has  been  employed  to 
qualify  the  state  of  any  one's  mind,  as  settled  or  fixed ; 
serious,  in  Latin  serins  ox  sine  risu,  signifies  without 
laughter. 

Eager  is  used  to  qualify  the  denies  or  mssiobb  ; 
earnest  to  qualify  the  wishes  or  sentiments ;  the  former 
has  either  a  physical  or  moral  applicatiim,  the  latter 
altogether  a  moral  application :  a  child  is  eager  to  get 
a  playthii^ ;  a  hungry  person  is  eager  to  get  food ;  a 
covetous  man  is  eager  to  seise  whatever  comes  within 
bis  grasp :  a  perstHi  is  earnest  in  solicitation ;  earnest 
in  exhortation ;  earnest  in  devotion. 

Eagerness  is  moetlv  faulty ;  it  eaooBot  be  too  early 
restrained ;  we  can  seldom  have  any  substantial  reason 
to  be  eager ; 

With  joy  the  ambitious  youth  his  mother  heard. 
And,  eager  for  the  journey,  soon  prepai'd.    Drtsbn. 

Whence  this  term  is  applied  widi  particular  propriety 
to  brutes ; 

The  panting  steeds  impatient  iurr  breathe, 
But  inort  wid  tremble  at  the  gulf  beneath  ; 
Eager  they  view'd  the  prospect  dark  and  deep. 
Vast  was  the  leap^  and  headlong  hung  the  steep. 

Popt. 

Earnestness  is  always  tak^i  in  a  good  sense;   it 
denotes  the  inward  conviction  of  the  mind,  and  the 


wanatli  «f  the  heart  wbtm  awduMd  fey  iaqporuat 
objects; 

Then  •tsb  suferisr  to  amidtion,  we 
With  eanutt  eye  anticipate  tluMe  scenes 
Of  happhwsa  and  wonder.    Tbombon. 

A  person  is  said  to  be  earnest,  at  in  earnest :  a 
parson  or  thing  is  said  to  be  serious:  the  finrmer  ena- 
raeteriiee  iibe  temper  of  the  Bnod,  the  latter  cfaarae. 
teriaea  the  object  its^.  Id  regard  to  persons,  in 
which  alone  uiey  are  to  be  compared,  earnest  ex- 
presses more  than  serious ;  the  former  is  opposed  to 
luke#arEme88,  the  latter  to  imconcemedness :  we  are 
eeimesi  as  to  our  wishes,  our  prayers,  or  our  persua- 
siom ;  '  He  winch  prayeth  in  due  sort,  is  thereby 
made  the  more  attentive  to  hear;  and  he  whidi  heareth, 
the  loore  ettmest  to  pray  for  the  tkne  which  we  bestow, 
as  well  in  the  one  as  the  other.^  Hookkb.  We  are 
serious  as  to  our  intentions,  at  the  temper  of  mind 
with  which  we  set  about  thiii^;  '  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  sit  down  to  the  serious  perusal  of  Virgu's  works, 
but  a  man  shall  rise  more  di^sed  to  virtue  and  good^ 
ness.*  Walsh.  The  earnestness  with  which  we  ad- 
dress another  depends  upon  the  fierce  of  our  con- 
viction ;  the  seriousness  with  which  we  address  them 
depends  iftwn  our  sincerity,  and  the  nature  of  the 
subject :  the  preacher  earnestly  exhorts  his  hearers  to 
lay  aside  their  dns ;  he  serioiuly  admonishes  those 
who  are  guilty  of  irregularities. 


SOBER,  GRAVE. 


Sober  («.  AbsHneTif)  expresses  the  absmice  of  all 
exhilaration  of  smrits :  grave  (v.  Ch-ave)  eniiesses  a 
weight  in  the  intellectiial  operations  which  makes  them 
proceed  slowly.  Sobriety  u  therefore  a  more  natural 
and  ordinary  state  for  the  human  mind  than  gravity: 
it  behoves  every  man  to  be  sober  in  all  dtuations ;  but 
those  who  fill  tne  most  important  stations  of  life  must 
be  grave.  Even  in  our  Measures  we  may  observe 
sobriety  which  keeps  us  from  every  unseemly  ebuUiticm 
of  inirUi ;  but  on  particular  occasions  where  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  ought  to  weigh  on  the  mind  it 
Decomes  us  to  be  grave.  At  a  feast  we  have  need  of 
sobriety;  at  a  fimeral  we  have  need  of  gravity: 
sobnety  extends  to  many  more  objects  than  gravity ; 
we  must  be  soiber  in  our  thoughts  and  opinions,  as  well 
as  in  our  outward  conduct  and  behaviour;  '  These 
confusions  disposed  men  of  any  sober  understanding 
to  wish  fer  peace.'  Clakendon.  We  can  be  grave, 
properly  speaking,  only  in  our  looks  and  our  outward 
deportment ; 

So  spake  the  Cbendi,  and  Us  ATODf  rdinike. 
Severe  in  youthful  beauty,  added  grace 
Invincible.    Milton. 

Soiber  is  oflen  poetically  and  figuratively  applied; 

Now  came  stiU  esr'ning  on,  and  twilight  grey 
Had  in  her  t^er  Hv'ry  tSl  things  dad.    Miitoh. 
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GLAD,  PLEASED,  JOYFUL,  CHEERFUL. 

Cflad  is  obviously  s  variation  of  glee  and  glow; 
pleased,  from  to  pbeaae,  marks  the  state  of  being 
pleased ;  joyfjd  bespeaks  its  ovn  meaning,  either  as 
nilL  of  joy  or  pnxluctive  of  great  joy ;  eheerfuly 
V.  Cheerful. 

Glad  denotes  dther  a  prtial  state,  or  a  permanent 
and  habitual  sentiment :  m  the  former  sense  it  is  most 
nearly  allied  to  pleased ;  in  the  latter  sense  to  joyful 
and  marry. 

Glad  and  pleased  are  both  applied  to  the  ordinary 
occurrences  o£  the  day ;  but  the  former  denotes  rather 
a  lively  and  momentiury  sentiment,  the  latter  a  gentle 
but  rather  more  lasting  feeling :  -we  are  glad  to  see  a 
firiend  who  has  been  long  absent ;  we  are  glad  to  have 
good  intdligence  from  our  friends  and  relatives ;  we 
are  glad  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  companion ; 

O  sole,  ID  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose. 
My  glory,  my  perfection !  fiioi  I  see 
Thy  face,  and  mom  return^    Miltok. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  the  approbation  of  those  we 
esteem :  we  are  pleased  to  hear  our  fiiends  well  spoken 
of ;  we  are  pleased  with  the  company  of  an  intelligent 
and  communicative  person ;  '  The  soul  haq  many  dif- 
ferent faculties,  or,  in  other  words,  many  different 
ways  of  acting,  and  can  be  intensely  pleased  or  made 
happy  by  all  wese  different  fiundties  or  ways  of  acting.' 
Addison. 

Glad,  joyful,  and  cheerful,  all  express  more  or  less 
lively  sentiments ;  but  glad  is  less  vivid  than  joyful, 
and  more  so  than  cheerful.  Gladness  seems  to  arise 
as  much  from  physical  as  mental  causes ;  wine  is  said 
to  make  the  heart  glad:  joy  has  its  source  in  the 
mind,  as  it  is  influenced  by  external  circumstances ; 
instances  of  good  fortune,  either  for  ourselves,  our 
friends,  or  our  country,  excite  joy :  cheerfulness  is  an 
even  tenor  of  the  mind,  which  it  may  pi'eserve  <k  itself 
independentiy  of  all  external  circumstances ;  reli^ous 
contemplation  produces  habitual  cheerfiilness. 

A  comfortable  meal  to  an  indigent  person  gladdens 
his  heart :  a  nation  r^oices  at  the  return  of  peace 
after  a  long  protracted  war :  a  traveller  is  cheerea  in  a 
solitary  desert  by  the  sight  of  a  human  being,  or  the 
sound  of  a  voice ;  or  a  sufierer  is  cheered  hyias  trust 
in  Divine  Providence. 

Glad  is  seldom  employed  as  an  epithet  to  qualify 
things,  except  in  the  sci^tural  or  solemn  style,  as, 
^oiftidings  of  great  joy ; 

Man  superior  walks 
Amid  the  glad,  creation,  miuing  praise.    Thomson. 

Joyful  is  seldomer  used  to  qualify  persons  than  things; 
hence  we  speak  of  joyful  news,  a  joyful  occurrence, 
joyful  faces,  joyful  sounds,  and  the  like ; 

Thus  jojful  Troy  maintain'd  the  watch  of  night. 
While  fear,  pale  comrade  of  inglorious  flight. 
And  hearen-bred  horror,  on  the  Grecian  part. 
Sat  on  each  face,  and  sadden'd  every  heart.    Pors. 

Cheerful  is  employed  other  to  designate  the  state  of 


the  mind  or  the  property  of  the  thing ;  we  eidier  speak 
of  a  cheerful  disposition,  a  cheerful  person,  a  cheerful 
society,  or  a  cheerful  face,  a  cheerfvi  sound,  a  dteerftd 
aspect,  and  the  luce ; 

No  sun  e'er  gilds  the  gloomy  horrors  diere, 
.No  cKteiftd  gales  refitwi  the  lazy  air.    Pors. 

When  used  to  qualify  a  person''8  actions  they  all 
bespeak  the  temper  of  the  mind :  gladly  denotes  a  nigh 
degree  of  irillingness  as  opposed  to  aversion ;  one  1^0 
is  suffering  under  excruaating  pains  gladly  submits 
to  any  thing  which  promises  reuef ; 

For  his  particular.  111  receive  him  gfadfy. 
But  not  one  follower.    SHAKBriAxs. 

Joyfully  denotes  unqualified  pleasure,  unmixed  with 
any  alloy  or  restrictive  consideration ;  a  convert  to 
Christianity  joyfully  goes  through  all  the  initiatory 
ceremonies  which  entitie  him  to  all  its  privileges, 
spiritual  and  temporal; 

Never  did  men  moKJo^ifully  obey. 

Or  sooner  understood  the  sign'  to  ^e ; 

With  such  alacrity  they  bore  away. 

As  if  to  pruae  them  all  the  states  stood  by.   Dryoex. 

Cheerfully  denotes  the  absence  of  unwillingness,  it  is 
opposed  to  reluctantiy;  the  sealous  Christian  cheer- 
fully  submits  to  every  hardship  to  which  he  is  exposed 
in  the  course  of  his  religious  profession ;  '  Doctrine  is 
that  which  must  prepare  men  for  discipline ;  and  men 
never  go  on  so  cheerfully,  as  when  they  see  where 
they  go."    SotTTH. 


JOY,  GLADNESS,  MIRTH. 

The  happy  condition  of  the  soul  is  designated  by 
all  these  terms  (».  Pleasure) ;  but  joy  and  gladness 
lie  more  internally;  mirth,  or  the  feeling  of  being 
meny,  (v.  Glad)  is  the  more  immediate  result  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  What  creates  joy  toad  glaclness 
is  of  a  permanent  nature ;  that  which  creates  mirth  is 
temporary :  joy  is  the  most  vivid  sensation  in  the  soul; 
gladness  is  the  same  in  quality,  but  inferior  in  degree : 
joy  is  awakened  in  the  mind  by  the  most  important 
events  in  life;  gladness  springs  up  in  the  mind  on 
ordinary  occasions:  the  return  of  the  prodigid  son 
awakened  joy  in  the  heart  of  his  father ;  a  man  feds 
gladness  at  being  relieved  from  some  distress,  or 
trouble :  public  events  of  a  gratifying  nature  prodoce- 
universal  joy ; 

Hb  thoughts  triumphant,  heav'n  alone  employs, 
And  hope  anticipates  his  future  joys.    Jsmtns. 

Relief  frvm  either  sickness  or  want  brings  gladness  to 
an  oppressed  heart ;  *  None  of  the  poets  nave  observed' 
so  well  as  Milton  those  secret  overflowings  of  glad- 
ness, which  difluse  themselves  through  the  mmd  of 
the  beholder  upon  surveying  the  gay  scenes  of  nature.* 
Addison.  He  who  is  absorbed  in  his  private  distresses 
is  ill  prepared  to  partake  of  the  mirth  with  which  he 
is  surrounded  at  the  festive  board. 
Joy  is  depicted  on  the  countenance,  or  expesaea 
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itaetf  by  various  demonatrations :  gUidneat  is  a  more 
tranquil  feeling,  which  is  enjoyed  in  secret,  and  sedu 
no  outward  e^qpression:  mirth  displays  itself  in 
laughter,  singing,  and  nisse.  <  Most  of  uie  appearing 
mirth  in  the  world,  is  not  mirth,  but  art  The 
wounded  spirit  is  not  seen,  but  walks  under  a  disguise.' 
South.  ' 

PLEASURE,  JOY,  DELIGHT,  CHARM. 

Pleamre,  from  the  Latin  placeo  to  please  or  give 
content,  is  the  generic  term,  involving  in  itself  the 
eommoii  idea  of  the  other  terms;  joy,  v.  Glad;  de- 
Uflht,  in  Latin  deUdeey  comes  from  delicio  to  alliue, 
ognifying  die  thing  that  allures  the  mind. 

Pleasure  is  a  term  of  most  extensive  use ;  it  em- 
braces one  grand  class  of  our  feelings  or  sensations, 
and  is  opposed  to  nothing  but  pain,  which  embraces 
the  opposite  class  or  division :  joy  and  delight  are  but 
modes  or  modifications  of  pleasure,  differing  as  to  the 
degree,  and  as  to  the  objects  or  sources.  Pleasure,  in 
its  peculiar  acceptation,  is  smaller  in  degree  thtm  either 
joy  or  delight,  but  in  its  universal  acceptation  it  defines 
no  d^ree :  the  term  is  indiiFerently  employed  for  the 
highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  degree ;  whereas  jcy  and 
ddight  can  only  be  employed  to  express  a  positively 
high  degree.  Pleasure  is  produced  by  any  or  every 
object ;  every  thing  by  which  we  are  surrounded  acts 
upon  us  more  or  less  to  produce  it;  we  may  have 
pleasure  either  from  without  or  fiwm  within :  pleasure 
from  thojnatification  of  our  senses,  frt>m  the  exercise 
of  our  anections,  or  the  exercise  of  our  understand- 
ings ;  pleasures  from  our  own  selves,  -or  pleasures 
from  others :  but  joy  is  derived  from  the  exercise  of 
the  afiections ;  and  delight  either  from  the  affections 
or  the  understanding.  In  this  manner  we  distinguish 
the  pleamres  of  the  table,  social  pleasures,  or  mtel- 
lectual  pleasures ;  ihe  joy  of  meeting  an  old  friend ; 
m  die  delight  of  pursuing  a  favorite  object. 

Pleasures  are  either  transitory  or  otherwise ;  they 
may  arise  from  momentary  circumstances,  or  be 
attached  to  some  permanent  condition:  ail  earthly 
pleasure  is  in  its  nature  fleeting ;  and  heavenly  pleor- 
sure,  on  the  contrary,  lasting;  '  That  every  ^y  has 
its  pains  and  sorrows  is  universally  experienced ;  but 
if  we  look  impartially  about  us,  we  shall  find  that  every 
day  has  likewise  its  pleasures  and  its  joys.^  Johnson. 
Joy  is  in  its  nature  commonly  short  of  duration,  it 
springs  from  particular  events ;  it  is  pleasure  at  high 
tide,  but  it  njay  come  and  go  as  suddenly  as  the  events 
which  caused  it :  one's  joy  may  be  awakened  and 
damped  in  quick  succession ;  earthly  joys  are  pecu- 
liarly of  this  nature,  and  heavenly  joys  are  not 
altogether  divested  of  this  characteristic;  they  are 
supposed  to  spring  out  of  particular  occurrences,  when 
the  spiritual  and  holy  affections  are  peculiarly  called  into 
action; 

Wliilst  he  who  virtue's  radiant  course  has  run. 
Descends  like  a  serenely  setting  sun; 
His  thoughts  triumphant  heav'n  alone  employs, 
And  hope  anticipates  bis  future  joi/t.    Jsmyvs. 


Delight  b  not  so  fleeting  na'joy,  but  it  may  be  less  so 
than  simple  pleasure;  delight,  arises  from  a  state  of 
outward  circumstances  which  is  naturally  more  durable 
than  that  of /ov ;  but  it  is  a  state  seldomer  attamable, 
and  not  so  much  at  one's  command  as  pleasure :  this 
last  is  very  seldom  draied  in  some  form  or' another  to 
every  human  being,  but  those  only  are  susceptible  of 
delight  who  have  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  mental 
refinement ;  we  must  have  a  strong  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment before  we  can  find  delight  in  the  pursuits  of 
literature,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  arts.    Pleasures 
are  often  calm  and  moderate;  they  do  not  depend 
upon  a  man's  rank  or  condition ;  they  are  within  the 
reach  of  til,  more  or  less,  and  more  or  less  at  one's 
command :  joys  are  buoyant ;  they  dilate  the  heart  for 
a  time,  but  tiiey  must  and  will  subside ;  they  depend 
likewise  on  casualties  which  are  under  no  one's  control: 
delights  are  ardent  and  excessive ;  they  are  within  the 
reach  of  a  few  only,  but  depend  less  on  external  cir- 
cumstances than  on  the  temper  of  the  recdver. 

Pleasure  may  be  had  either  by  reflection  on  the 
past,  or  by  anticipation  of  the  friture  ;  joy  and  delight 
can  be  produced  only  by  the  present  object :  we  have 
a  pleasure  in  thinking  on  what  we  have  once  enjoyed, 
or  what  we  may  again  enjoy ;  we  e^qperience  joy  on 
tlie  receipt  of  particularly  good  news ;  one  may  expe- 
rience delight  from  a  musicu  entertainment    Pleasure 
and  delight  may  be  either  individual  or  social ;  joy  is 
rather  of  a  social  nature :  we  feel  a  pleasure  in  soli- 
tude when  locked  up  only  in  our  own  contemplations ; 
we  experience  delight  in  the  prosecution  of  some  great 
end ;  we  feel  joy  in  the  presence  <^  those  whom  we 
love,  when  we  see  them  likewise  happy.    Pleasures 
are  particulariy  divided  into  selfish  or  benevcdeot; 
joys  and  deUghts  flow  commonly  from  that  which  im- 
mediately interests    ourselves,    but    very  frequentiy 
spring  from  the  higher  source  of  interest  in  the  hap- 
pmess  of  others  :  ue  pleasure  of  serving  a  friend,  or 
relieving  a  distressed  object,  have  always  been  esteemed 
by  moralists  as  the  purest  of  plmuures ;  we  are  told 
that  in  heaven  there  is  more  joy  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth,  than  over  the  ninety  and  nine  that  need  no 
repentance ;  the  ddight  which  a  parent  feels  at  seeing 
the  improvement  of  his  child  is  one  of  those  enviable' 
sorts  of- plettsurea  which  all  may  desire  to  experience, 
but  which  many  must  be  contented  to  for^^. 

Pleasure,  joy,  and  delight,  are  likewise  em- 
ployed for  the  things  which  give  pleasure,  joy,  or 
deltght. 

Charm  (v.  Attraction)  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of 
what  charms,  or  gives  a  high  degree  of  pleasure ;  but 
not  a  degree  equid  to  that  of  joy  or  delight,  though 
greater  than  of  ordinary  pleasure:  pleasure  intoxi- 
cates ;  the  joys  of  heaven  are  objects  of  a  Christian's 
pursuit ;  the  delights  of  matrimony  are  lasting  to  those 
who  are  suscqmble  of  true  ai&ction ;  '  Before  the  day 
of  departure  (from  the  country)  a  week  is  always  ap> 
{nropnated  for  the  payment  and  reception  of  ceremonial 
visits,  at  which  nothing  can  be  mentioned  but  ihe 
(Je/^^Ato  of  London.' Johnson.  The  cAoraw  of  rural 
3  tt 
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■sceneiy  ntrm  £iH  of  their  .effect  irliaiev«r.they  oSeac 
thonaelTet  to  the  eye ;  .  . 

When  thiu  creation's  charms  around  combine. 
Amidst  the  store  should  thankless  pride  repine  ? 

Goldsmith. 


HAPPINESS,  FELICITY,  BLISS,  BLESSED- 
NESS,   BEATITUDE. 

/fa|>p>ne8«' signifies  the  ctate  of  heiaghappy;  fdi- 
city,  in  Lmdn  felieitaa, .  from,  fdix  happy,  most  pro- 
bably comes  ftata.  the  Greek  iixil  youth,  which  is  the 
age  of  purest  enjoyment ;  bliaa,  blessedaiesa,  signifies 
the  state  or  property  of  being  bleaaed  ;  beatitude,  from 
the  Latin  beaiiu,  signifies  the  property  of  being  happy 
in  a  sxqperior  degree. 

Happine»  comprehends  that  aggr^^te  of  pleasur- 
able «ensations  which  we  derive  from  external  objects ; 
it  is  the  ordinary  term  which  is  .employed  alike  m  the 
colloquial  or  the  philosophical  style:  felicity  is  a 
higher  expression,  that  comprdiends  inward  enjoy- 
ment, ..or  an  aggr^ate  of  inward  pleasure,  without 
regard  to  the  sofurce  whence  they  are  derived.:  bliss  is 
a  still  higher  term,  expressing  more  than  cither  happi- 
ness  or  feUoity,  both  as  to  the  d^^ree  and  nature  of 
the  ei^oyment  Happiness,  is  the  thing  adapted  to 
our  present  ctmdition,  and  to  the  nature  of  our  bdng, 
as  s  compound  of  body  and  soul ;  it  is  impure  in  its 
nature, .  and  variable  in  degree ;  it  is  sought  for  by 
various  means  and  with  great  eagerness ;  but  it  often 
lies  mu^  more  within  our  reach  thaa  we  are  apt  to 
imagine :  it  is  not  to  be .  found  in  the  possession  of 
great  wealthi  of  gseat  power,  of  great  dominions,  of 
great  splendor,  or  the  unbounded  indulgence  of  any 
one  appetite  or  desire ;  but  it  is  toibe  found,  in  mode- 
rato'possesaoiH^.withra  heart  tempered >by .religion  and 
virtue,  fot  th*4njoyment  of.  that  which  God  has  be- 
stowed upon  ui :  it  is,  theMfinay  not  so  unequally  dis- 
tributed as  somehave  haem  hi  to  amdude. 

Happiness  admits  of  degrees,  since  every  individual 
is  placM  in  difieient  circumstances,  either  of  body  or 
mind,  which  fit  him' to  be  nwre  «ries8  happy ; 

Ah  I  whither  now  are  fled 
Those  dreams  of  greatness  ?  those  unsolid  hi^>e8 
Othappinesti    Thomson. 

Felieiiy  is>  net  r^ardedin  the  same  light;  it  b  that 
which  b  positive  and  independent  6f  all  circumstances : 
domestic  felicity,  and  conjugal  felicity,  are  r^^arded 
as-maral  eajoymeats,  abotracted  from  eveiy  thing 
wUch  can  serve  as  an  aUov ;  <  No  greater  jTe^ty  can 
gnuaa  attain  than  that,  of  navii^  purified  intellectual 
Measure,  separated  mirth,  firom  indecency,  and  wit 
mm  U.eentiou8oes8.V  JoHHsoN.  A/iwis.that  which  is 
pusdy  spiritual ;  it  has  ita.  source  in  the  imagination, 
and  rises  above  the  ordinary  l^rel  of  human  ei\joy- 
moats:  of  «aTthly.&^i««  littleis  known  but  in  poetry; 


of  heavenly  biits  we  fonn  hak  tm  impaSect  conceptieii 
ham  the.utB0st.8tietdi>  «B  «ur  powers ; 

The  fond  soul. 
Wrapt  in  gar  "visions  of  unreal  blus, 
Still  paints  tb' illusiTe  fem.   .Thomson. 

'  In  the  description  of  heaven  and  hell  we  are  surely 
interested,  as  we  are  aU  to  reside  hereafter  either  in  the 
regions  of  horror  or  of  bliss.^  Johnson.  Blessedness 
is  a  term  of  spiritual  import  which  refers  to  the  happy 
condition  of  those  who  enjoy  the  Divine  favor,  and 
are  permitted  to  have  a  foretaste  of  heavenly  Miss,  by 
the  exaltation  of  their  minds  above  earthly  happiness ; 
'  So  aohd  a  comfort  to  men,  under  all  the  trodl>les  and 
afflictions  of-  this  worid,  is  that  firm  assurance  which 
tile  Christian  religion  gives  us  of  a  future  happiness, 
as  to  bring  even  we  greatest  miseries  which' in  this  life 
we  are  liwle  to,  in  some  sense,  rmcler  the  notion  of 
blessedness.''  Tillotsom.-  Beatitude  denotes  that  qua- 
lity or  d^ree  of  happiness  only  which  is  most  exalted ; 
faamely,  heavenly  happiness ;  '  As  in  the  next  wwld, 
so  in  this,  the  only  solid '  blessings  are  owing  to  the 
eoodness  c^  the  mind,  netthe  extent  of  the  capacity ; 
niendship  here  is  an  «manation  from  the  same  source 
as  beatitude  there.'  Pofe. 


HAPPY,  FORTUNATE. 

Happy  and  fortunate  ace  both  apidied  to  the  ex- 
ternal circumstances  of  a  man;  but  uie  iSvmer  con- 
veys the  idea  of  that  which  is  abstractedly  good,  the 
latter  implies  rather  what  is  agreeable  to  one's  wishes. 
A  man  is  happy  in  his  mamage,  in  his  children,  in 
his  connexions,  and  the  like  '•  he-  is  fortunate  in  his 
trading  concerns.  Happy  excludes  the  idea  of  chance ; 
fortunate  excludes  the  idea  of  personiJ  eSort :  a  man 
is  happy  in  the  pcAsession  of  what  he  gets ;  he  is  /or. 
tunate  in  getting  it ; 

In  the  improper  sense  they  bear  ai  similar  anal<^. 
A  happy  thought,  a  happy  expression,  e:h*ppy  turn, 
tk.  happy  event,  and  thelUce,  d^iotes  a  d^^ree  of  posi- 
tive excellence ; 

O  Ao^jw,  if  he  Imew  his  A<i;)^  state, 
.  Th«4iw«in,  wM,  fire*  irom  bttsiaeasand  debate, 
B«ceiTe8<hl8  easj  food  fivni  nature's  hand. 
And  just  returns, of  cultivated  land.    Dbtden. 

k  fortunate- vdie&,  &  forttmate  circumstance,  9,foTtu-  _ 
nate  event,  are  ail  raativdy  considered^'with  r^rd 
to  the  wishes  and  views  of  the  indivhlual ;  *  Visit 
the  gayest  and  most  fortunate  on  eardi  only  with 
sleepless  nights,  disorder  any-single  organ  of  the 
senses,  and  yon  shall  (will)  presently  see  his  gaiety 
tanish.'  Blaib. 


TO  FELICITATE,  CONGRATULATE. 

Felicitate,  fromthe  Larin.</e/M',bi^y,  signifies  to 
make  happy,  and  is  aiq>^abie  only  to  ourselves ;  con- 
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groihdaie,  (from  gratua  pleswmt  or  agreeable,  is.  to 
make  agreeable,  aadia  applicaUe  ^ther  to  QiBselves. 
or  others :  we  felicitate  ouradTes  on  having  eacaped. 
the  danger;  iwe  congratulate  others  on  thor  good 
fortune ;  '  The  astronomers,  indeed,  expect  her  (night) 
with  impatience,  and  felicitate  themselves  upon  her 
arrival.^  Johnson.  *  The  fierce  young  hero  who  had 
overcome  the  Curiatii,  instead  of  being  congratulated 
by  his  sister  for  his  victory,  was  upbraided  by  her  for 
having  slain  her  lover.^  Addison. 


FORTUNATE,  LUCKY,  FORTUITOUS, 
PROSPEROUS,  SUCCESSFUL. 

.  Forttmate  eignifies  having /or/tdte  (v.  Chance,  for-, 
tune) ;  hicky,  having  liMk,  which  is  m.  German 
gluck,  and  in  all  probability  comes  from  gelingen  or 
Ungen  to  succeed;  fortuitmu,  after  the  manner  of 
fortune;  progperoiu,  hMviag prosperity ;  auceessfuly 
i.  e.  full  of  suocestf  enabled  to  succeed. 

The  fortunate  and  lucky  are  both  applied  to  that 
which  happens  without  the  control  of  man ;  but  lucky, 
which  is  a  collateral  term,  describes  the  capricious 
goddess  fortune  in  her  most  freakish  humors,  and 
jW^tmofe  represents  her  in  her  most  sober  mood:  in 
other  words,  the  fortunate  is  more  according  to  die 
ordinary  course  of  things ;  the  lucky  is  something 
sudden,  unaccountable,  and  singular ;  a  circumstance 
is  said  to  be  fortunate  which  turns  up  suitably  to  our 
purpose ;  it  is  said  to  be  lucky  when  it  comes  upon  us 
uitexpectedly,  at  die  moment  that  it  is  wanted ; 


This  lucky  moment  the  sly  traitor  chose. 
Then  starting  from  his  ambush  up  he  rose. 


Dbysen. 


are  both  gready  aided  l^  good  fottune>.  Fortunate 
and  lucky  are  applied  as  much  to  Uie  removal  o£  evil 
as  to  the  attainment  of  good ;  prosperous  and  success- 
ful are  ccmcemed  only  m  what  is  good,  or  este^ned  aa 
such:  we  may  be /or^t^na^e  in  making  our  escape;  we 
aie  prosperous  in  the  acquirement  of  wealth.  Fortu- 
nate is  employed  for  siaagle  circumstances ;  prosperous. 
only  for  a  tram  of  circumstances ;  a  jnan  may  be  for- 
tunate in  meeting  with  the  approbation  of  a  superior ; 
he  \B  prosperous  va.  his  buaness ;  '  Prosperous  people 
(for  happy  there  are  none)  are  hurried  away  vrith  a 
fond  sense  a£  their  present  condition,  and  thoughtless 
of  the  mutability  ol  fortune.'  Steele.  Prosperity  is 
extended  to  whatever  is  the  object  of  our  mshes  in 
this  world ;  sttocess  is  that  degree  of  prosperity  which 
immediately  attends  our  endeavours :  wealth,  honors,^ 
children,  and  aU  outward  circumstances,  constitute 
prosperity,  whence  the  epithet  prosperous  may  be 
applied  to  the  winds  as  far  as.  they  favor  our  designs ;  - 

Ye  gods,  presiding  over  lands  and  seas. 

And  you  who  raging  winds  and  waves  appease. 

Breathe  on  »ur  BweUing  sails  a  jjTMp'rotw  wind. 

DavDiN. 

The  attainment  of  any  object  constitutes  the  success  ,- 
'  The  Count  d'Olivares  was  disgraced  at  the  court  of 
Madrid,  because  it  was  alleged  against  him  that  he 
had  never  success  in  his  undertaking.'  Addison.  The 
fortunate  and  lucky  man  can  lay  no  claim  to  merit, 
because  they  preclude  the  idea  of  exertion ;  prosper- 
ous and  successful  may  claim  a  share  of  merit  pro- 
portioned to  the  exertion. 


Hence  we  speak  of  a  man  aa  forttmate  in  his  business, 
and  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life ;  '  Several  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  as  is  still  to  be  seen  upon  their 
medals,  among  their  other  titles,  gave  themselves  that 
of  Felix  or  fortunate.''  Addison.  A  man  is  hicky  in 
the  lottery  or  in  games  of  chance :  a  fortunate  year 
will  make  up  for  the  losses  of  the  past  year ; 

O  fortunate  old  man,  whose  farm  remains 

For  you  suffideat,  and  requites  your  pains.  Dktdxn. 

A  hicky  hit  may  repair  the  ruined  spendthrift's  for- 
tune, only  to  tempt  him  to  still  greater  extrava- 
gances; 

Riches  are  oft  by  guilt  or  baseness  eam'd. 
Or  dealt  by  chance  to  shield  a  budey  knave. 

Amisthono. 

Fortunate  and  lucky  are  applied  to  particular  cir- 
cumstences  a£  fortune  and  Ittck  ;  but  fortuitous  is 
employed,  only  in  matters  of  chance  generally;  'A 
wonder  it  must  be,  that  there  should  be  any  man 
fbimd  BO  stupid  as  to  persuade  himself  that  this  most 
beautiful  world  could  be  produced  by  the  fortuxtaut 
concourse  of  atoms.'  Ray. 

Prosperous  and  successful  scan  to  exclude  the  idea 
of  what  \b  fortuitous,  although  prosperity  and  8t<ooeM 


TO  FLOURISH,  THRIVE,  PROSPER. 

Flourish,  in  French  Jieurir,  Jlorissant,  Latin  flo- 
resco  otjlcreo,  from  Jlos  a  flower,  signifies  to  have  the 
vigor  and  health  of  a  flower  in  bloom ;  thrive  signifies 
properly  to  drive  on ;  prosper,  in  Latin  prosper,  pro- 
sperus,  ccnnpounded  of  pro  and  spero  and  spes  hope, 
signifies  to  be  agreeable  to  the  hopes. 

To  flourish  expresses  the  state  of  being  that  which 
is  desirable ;  to  thrive,  the  process  of  becoming  so. 

In  the  propor  sense,  fawrith  and  thrive  are  applied 
to  the  v^etation:  die  former  to  that  which  is  full 
grown ;  the  latter  to  that  which  is  in  the  act  of  grow- 
ing :  the  oldest  trees  are  said  to  Jlowish,  which  put 
forth  their  leaves  and  fruits  in  full  vigor ;  young  trees 
thrive  when  they  increase  rapidly  towards  their  full 
growth. 

Flourish  and  thrive  are  taken  likewise  in  the  raatt\ 
sense ;  prosper  is  em^mred  only  in  this  sense :  flourish 
is  said  either  of  individuab  or  communities  of  men ; 
thrive  and  prosper  only  of  individuals.  To  flourish  ii 
to  be  in  full  possession  of  one's  powers,  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  mddental ;  an  author  Nourishes  at  a  cer- 
tain period ;  an  institution,/foumA«« ,-  literature  or  tnde 
^flourishes ;  a  nation^ourishes.  To  thrive  is  to  cany 
on  one's  concerns  to  the  advantage  of  one's  eiroum- 
fitancee ;  it  is  a  term  of  familiar  use  for  those  who 
3  Q  2 
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gain  by  pontive  labor:  the  industrious  tradeonan 
thrives.  To  prosper  is  to  be  already  in  advantageous 
eireumstances :  men  prosper  who  accumulate  vealth 
agreeably  to  thdr  wishes,  and  beyond  their  expecta- 
tions. 

Flourish  and  thrive  are  always  taken  in  the  good 
sense :  rxotbiag^fiourishes  but  what  ought  to  flourish  ; 
the  word  bespeaks  the  possession  of  that  which  ought 
to  be  possessed :  when  a  foet  flourishes  he  is  the  orna- 
ment of  his  country,  the  prioe  of  human  nature,  the 
boast  of  literature :  when  a  city  ^flourishes  it  attains 
all  the  ends  of  civil  association ;  it  is  advantageous 
not  only  to  its  own  members,  but  to  the  world  at  Urge ; 
*  There  have  been  times  in  which  no  power  has  been 
brought  so  low  as  France.  Few  have  ever  [flourished 
in  greater  glory.'  Buske.  No  one  thrives  without 
ment :  what  is  gained  by  the  thriving  man  is  gained 
by  those  qualittes  which  entitle  him  to  all  he  has ; 
'£veiy  thriving  grazier  can  think  himself  but  ill 
dealt  with,  if  within  his  own  coimtry  he  is  not  courted.' 
South.  To  prosper  admits  of  a  different  view :  one 
ma,y  prosper  by  that  which  is  bad,  or  prosper  in  that 
which  is  bad,  or  become  bad  by  prospering ;  the  at- 
tunment  of  one's  ends,  be  they  what  they  may,  con- 
stitutes the  prosperUy ;  a  man  may  prosjter  by  means 
of  fraud  and  ii^ustice ;  he  may  prosper  in  the  attain- 
ment of  inordinate  wealth  or  power ;  and  he  may  be- 
come proud,  unfeeling,  and  seuish,  by  his  prosperity : 
so  great  an  enemy  has  prosperity  been  considered  to 
the  virtue  of  man,  that  eveiy  good  man  has  trembled 
to  be  in  that  condition ;  '  Betimes  inure  yourself  to 
examine  how  your  estate  prospers.''  Wentwoeth. 


WELL-BEING,  WELFARE,   PROSPERITY, 
HAPPINESS. 

Well-being  may  be  ssid  of  one  or  many,  but  more 
generaUy  of  a  bocty ;  the  welU>eing  of  society  depends 
upon  a  due  subordination  of  the  different  ranxs  of 
which  it  is  composed ;  '  Have  free-thinkers  been  au- 
thors of  anv  inventions  that  conduce  to  the  well-ieing 
of  mankina  i''  Berkeley.  Welfare,  or  faring  well, 
from  the  Grerman  fahren  to  go,  respects  me  good  con- 
dition of  an  individual ;  a  parent  is  naturally  anxious 
for  the  wdfare  of  his  child ; 

For  his  own  sake  no  duty  he  can  ask. 

The  common  welfare  is  our  only  task.    Jsrtns. 

Well-being  and  wtMare  consist  of  such  things  as 
more  immemately  aflfect  our  existence:  prosperity, 
which  comprehends  both  well-being  and  welfare,  in- 
cludes likewise  all  that  can  add  to  the  enjoyments  of 
man.  The  prosperity  of  a  state,  or  of  an  individual, 
therefore,  consists  in  the  increase  of  wealth,  power, 
honors,  and  the  like ;  *  R^igion  affords  to  good  men 

Eiculiar  security  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  prosperity.^ 
LAIR.  As  outward  drcumstances  more  or  less  a^ct 
the  happiness  of  man :  happiness  is,  therefore,  often 
substituted  for  prosperity ;  but  it  must  never  be  for- 


gotten that  happiness  properly  lies  only  in  the  mind, 
and  that  consequently  prosperity  may  exist  without 
happiness ;  but  happiness,  at  least  as  far  as  respects 
a  body  of  men,  cannot  exist  without  some  portitm  of 
prosperity. 

TO  ACQUIRE,  OBTAIN,  GAIN,  WIN, 
EARN. 

Acquire,  in  French  acquirer,  Latin  tzoquiro,  i» 
compounded  of  oc  or  ad  and  quaro  to  seek,  signify- 
ing to  seek  or  get  to  one's  self;  obtain,  in  French 
obtenir,  Latin  cAtineo,  is  compounded  of  ob  and  teneo 
to  hold,  signifying  to  lay  hcdd  or  secure  within  one's 
reach;  gain  and  win  are  derived  from  the  same 
source ;  namely,  the  French  gagner,  Grerman  gewin- 
nen,  Saxon  winnen,  firom  the  Latin  vinco,  Gredc 
xcttwfuu  or  Wx«  to  conquer,  signifying  to  get  the  mastery 
over,  to  get  into  one  s  possession ;  earn  comes  firom 
the  Saxon  thaman,  Grerman  erndten,  Frieslandisb 
aman  to  reap,  which  is  connected  with  the  Grreek 
ifmiftM  to  take  or  get 

The  idea  of  getdns  is  common  to  these  tenns,  but 
the  circumstances  of  uie  action  vary.  We  acquire  by 
our  own  efforts ;  we  obtain  by  the  efforts  of  odiers,  as 
well  as  of  ourselves ;  we  gain  or  win  by  striving ;  we 
wm  by  labor.  Talents  and  industry  are  requisite  for 
acquiring ;  what  we  acquire  comes  gradually  to  us  in 
consequence  of  the  regular  exercise  of  our  abilities; 
in  this  manner,  knowledge,  honor,  and  reputation,  are 
acquired ;  '  It  is  Sallust's  remark  upon  Cato,  that 
the  less  he  coveted  glory,  the  more  be  acquired  it' 
Addison.  Things  are  witained  by  all  means,  honest 
or  dishonest;  iniatever  comes  mto  our  possession 
agreeable  to  our  wishes  is  obtained;  favors  and  re- 

Siuests  are  always  obtained ;  *  Were  not  this  desire  of 
ame  very  strong,  the  difiScul^  of  obtaining  it,  and 
the  danger  of  losing  it  when  obtained,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  deter  a  man  firom  so  vain  a  pursuit'  Addison. 
Fortune  assists  in  both  gaining  and  winning,  but 
jtarticularly  in  the  latter  case :  a  subsistence,  a  supe- 
riority, a  victory  or  battle,  an  advantage,  or  a  plea- 
sure, is  gained ;  '  He  whose  mind  is  engaged  by  the 
acquisition  or  improvement  of  a  fortune,  not  only 
escapes  the  insipidity  of  indifference  and  die  t^oua- 
ness  of  inactivity,  but  gains  enjoyments  wholly  un- 
known to  those  who  live  lazily  on  tne  toils  of  others.' 
Johnson.    A  game  or  a  prize  in  the  lottery  is  literally 


won; 


An  honest  man  may  fredv  take  his  own  ; 
The  goat  was  mine,  by  smging  fairly  worn. 


Hvfotv. 


But  we  may  win  many  things,  in  the  ^tnin^  of  which 
fortune  is  more  concerned  than  one's  own  exertions ; 
<  Where  the  danger  ends,  the  hero  ceases :  when  he 
has  won  an  empire,  or  gained  his  mistress,  the  rest  of 
his  story  is  not  worth  relating.'  Steele.  A  good  con- 
stitution and  fiill  emidoymait  are  all  that  is  necessary 
for  earning  a  livelihood;  >  They  who  have  earned 
thdbr  fortune  by  a  laborious  and  industrious  Hfe  are 
naturally  tenacious  of  what  they  have  painfully  a/y 
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quired.''  Blaik.  Fortunes  are  aequired  after  a  course 
of  years;  they  are  obtained  by  umeritance,  or  gained 
in  trade ;  they  are  sometimes  won  at  the  gaming  table, 
but  seldom  earned. 

What  is  acquired  is  8oIid|,  and  produces  lasting 
benefit:  what  is  obtained  may  often  be  injurious  to 
one's  health,  one's  interest,  or  one's  morals :  what  is 
gained  or  toon  is  often  only  s  partial  advantage,  and 
transitory  in  its  nature ;  i(  is  gained  or  won  only  to  be 
lost :  what  is  earned  serves  only  to  supply  the  neces- 
sity of  the  moment ;  it  is  hardly  got  and  miickly  spent. 
Scnolars  acquire  learning,  obtain  rewards,  gain  ap- 
plause, and  win  nriies,  which  are  often  hardly  earned  by 
the  loss  of  healtn. 


Acquirement  respects  rather  the  exertions  employed; 
acquisition,  the  benefit  or  gain  accruing.  To  learn  a 
language  is  an  acquirement ;  to  gain  a  class  or  a  de<> 
gree,  an  cKquisition.  The  acquirements  of  literature 
nur  exceed  in  value  the  acquisitions  of  fortune. 


TO  ACQUIRE,  ATTAIN. 

To  acquire  (v.  To  acquire)  is  a  progressive  and 
permanent  action ;  to  attain,  nom  the  Latin  attineo, 
compounded  of  ac  or  ad  and  teneo  to  hold,  signifying 
to  rest  at  a  thing,  is  a  perfect  and  finished  action :  we 
always  go  on  acquiring ;  but  we  stop  when  we'  have 
attained.  What  is  acquired  is  something  got  into 
the  possession ;  what  is  attained  is  the  point  arrived 
at.  We  acquire  a  language ;  we  attain  to  a  certain 
degree  of  perfection. 

By  abihties  and  perseverance  we  may  acquire  a  con- 
fflderable  fluency  in  speaking  several  languages :  but 
we  can  scarcely  expect  to  attain  to  the  penection  of  a 
native  in  any  foreign  language.  Ordinary  powers 
Qoupled  with  diligence  will  enable  a  person  to  acquire 
whatever  is  usefiu ;  '  A  genius  is  never  to  be  acquired 
by  art,  but  is  the  gift  of  nature.'  Gay.  We  cannot 
{Main  to  superiority  without  extraordinary  talents  and 
determined  perseverance ;  <  Inquiries  after  happiness, 
and  rules  for  attaining  it,  are  not  so  necessary  and 
useftd  to  mankind  as  the  arts  of  consolation,  and  sup- 
p<Hrting  one's  self  under  affliction.'  Shephard.  Ac- 
quirements are  always  serviceable ;  attainments  always 
creditable.  

ACQUIREMENT,  ACQUISITION, 

Are  two  abstract  nouns  from  the  same  verb,  denot- 
ing the  thing  acquired. 

Acquirement  implies  tiie  thing  acquired  for  and  by 
ourselves ;  acquisition,  that  which  is  acquired  for  an- 
other, or  to  the  advantage  of  another. 

People  can  expect  to  make  but  slender  acquirements 
without  a  considerable  share  of  industry ;  *  Men  of 
the  greatest  application  and  acquirements  can  look 
back  upon  many  vacant  spaces  and  neglected  parts  of 
time.'  Hughes.  Men  of  slender  acquirements  will  be 
no  acquisition  to  the  community  to  which  they  have 
attached  themselves ;  '  To  me,  who  have  taken  pains 
to  look  at  beauty,  abstracted  fh>m  the  consideration,  of 
its  being  an  olgect  of  desire ;  at  power  only  as  it  sits 
tnxHi  another  without  any  hopes  of  partaking  any 
•hare  of  it ;  at  wisdom  and  capacity  without  any  pre- 
tension to  rival  or  envy  its  acquisitions ;  the  world  is 
not  only  a  mere  scene,  but  a  pleasant  one.'  Steele. 


TO  GET,  GAIN,  OBTAIN,  PROCURE. 

To  get  signifies  simply  to  cause  to  have  or  possess ; 
it  is  generic,  and  the  rest  specific:  to  gain  {v.  To 
acquire)  is  to  get  the  thing  one  wishes,  or  that  is  for 
one's  advantage :  to  obtain  is  to  get  die  thing  aimed 
at  or  striven  after :  to  procure,  from  pro  and  cum)  to 
care  for,  is  to  get  the  thing  wanted  or  sought  for. 

Get  is  not  only  the  most  general  in  its  sense,  but  in 
its  application ;  it  may  be  substituted  in  almost  every 
case  for  the  other  terms,  for  we  may  say  to  get  or  gain 
a  prize,  to  get  or  obtain  a  reward,  to  get  or  procure  a 
book ;  and  it  is  also  employed  in  numberless  familiar 
cases,  where  the  other  terms  would  be  less  suitable, 
for  what  this  word  gains  in  familiarity,  it  loses  in  dig- 
nity :  hence  we  may  with  propriety  talk  of  a  servant  s 
getting  some  water,  or  a  person  getting  a  book  off  a 
shelf,  or  getting  meat  from  the  butcher,  with  number- 
less similar  cases  in  which  the  other  terms  could  not 
be  employed  without  losing  their  dignity.     Moreover, 

fet  is  promiscuously  used  for  whatever  comes  to  the 
and,  whedier  good  or  bad,  desirable  or  not  desirable, 
sought  for  or  not ;  '  The  miser  is  more  industrious 
thah  the  saint:  the  pains  of  getting,  the  fears  of 
losing,  and  the  inability  of  enjoying  his  wealth,  have 
been  the  mark  of  satire  in  all  a^s.'  Sfectatok. 
Gain,  obtain,  and  procure,  always  include  either  the 
wishes,  or  the  instrumentality  of  the  agent,  or  both 
together.  Thus  a  person  is  said  to  get  a  cold,  or  a 
fever,  a  good  or  an  iU  name,  without  specifying  any  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  action :  but  he  is  said  to 
gain  that  approbation  which  is  gratif3nng  to  his  feel- 
ings ;  to  obtain  a  recompenco  which  is  the^  object  of 
his  exertions ;  to  procure  a  situation  which  is  the  end 
of  his  endeavours. 

The  word  gain  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  whatever 
comes  to  us  fortuitously ;  what  we  gain  constitutes  our 
good  fortime ;  we  gain  a  victory,  or  we  gain  a  cause ; 
uie  result  in  both  cases  may  be  independent  of  our 
exertions ;  '  Neither  Virgil  nor  Horace  would  have 
gained  so  great  reputation  in  the  world  had  they  not 
beien  the  friends  and  admirers  of  each  other.'  Addison. 
To  obtain  and  procure  exclude  the  idea  of  chance, 
and  suppose  exertions  directed  to  a  specific  end :  but 
the  former  may  include  the  exertions  of  others ;  the 
latter  is  particularly  employed  for  one's  own  personal 
exertions.  A  person  obtains  a  atuation  throu^  the 
recommendation  of  a  friend :  he  procures  a  situation 
by  ap}dying  for  it.  Obtain  is  likewise  employed  ovlj 
in  that  which  requires  particular  efibrts,  that  which  is 
not  immediately  within  our  reach ; 

AH  things  are  bknded,  changeable,  and  vain  I 
No  hope,  no  wish,  we  perfectly  obtain,    Jsmtms. 
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Procure  is  applicable  to  that  which  is  to  be  g<yt  ^th 
ease,  by  the  simple  exertion  of  a  walk,  or  m  asking 
for;  '  Ambition  pushes  the  soul  to  such  actions  as  are 
apt  to  procure  nonour  and  reputation  to  the  actor.^ 
Addison. 

GAIN,  PROFIT,  EMOLUMENT,  LUCRE. 

Gain  signifies  in  general  what  is  gained  {v.  To  ctc- 
quire) ;  profit.,  in  French  profit,  Latin  prt^ectus^ 
participle  of  proficio,  i.  e.  pro  and  facio,  sigiiifies  that 
which  makes  for  one's  good ;  emolument,  from  emolior, 
signifies  to  work  out  or  get  by  working ;  lucre  is  in 
Latin  lucrum  gain,  which  probably  comes  from  luo  to 
pay,  signifying  that  which  comes  to  a  man's  purse. 

Gain  is  here  a  general  term,  the  other  terms  are 
specific  :  the  gain  is  that  which  comes  to  a  man ;  it  is 
the  fruit  of  his  exertions,  or  agreeable  to  his  wish  :  the 
profit  is  that  which  accrues  from  the  thing.  Thus  when 
applied  to  riches  that  which  increases  a  man's  estate  are 
his  gains ;  <  The  gains  of  ordinary  trades  and  voca- 
tions are  honest  and  furthered  by  two  things,  chiefly  by 
diligence  and  by  a  good  name.  Bacon.  That  yimcn 
flows  out  of  his  trade  are  his  profits ;  that  is,  they  are 
his  gains  upon  dealing ;  *  Why  may  not  a  whole 
estate,  thrown  into  a  kind  of  garden,  turn  as  much  to 
the  profit  as  the  pleasure  of  the  owner  ? '  Addison. 
Emolument  is  a  species  of  gain  from  labor,  or  a  colla- 
teral gain ;  of  this  description  are  a  man's  emoluments 
from  an  office ;  '  Except  the  salary  of  the  Laureat,  to 
which  King  James  added  the  office  of  Historiographer, 
perhaps  with  some  additional  emoluments,  Dryden's 
whole  revenue  seems  to  have  been  casual.'  Johnson. 
A  man  estimates  his  gains  by  what  he  receives  in  the 
year ;  he  estimates  his  profits  by  what  he  receives  on 
every  article ;  he  estimates  his  emoluments  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  service  which  he  has  to  perform : 
the  merchant  talks  of  his  gains ;  the  retail  dealer  of 
his  profits ;  the  place-man  of  his  emoluments. 

Gain  and  pnrojit  are  also  taken  in  an  abstract  sense ; 
lucre  is  never  used  otherwise ;  but  the  latter  always 
conveys  a  bad  meaning ;  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  un- 
hallowed gain :  an  immoderate  thirst  for  gain  is  the 
vice  of  men  who  are  always  calculating  profit  and 
loss ;  a  thirst  for  lucre  deadens  every  generous  feeling 
of  the  mind ; 

O  sacred  hunger  of  pernicious  gold  I 

What  bands  oi  faith  can  impious  lucre  hold.    Dbtsbm. 

Gain  and  profit  may  be  extended  to  other  objects, 
and  sometimes  opposed  to  each  other;  for  as  that 
which  we  gain  is  what  we  wish  only,  it  is  often  the 
reverse  of  printable :  hence  the  force  of  that  import- 
ant question  in  Scripture,  What  shall  it  profit  a  man 
if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? 


Greek  iytitiof,  is  supposed  by  Adehing  to  be  detived^ 
firom  the  Latin  gauaeo,  Greek  r^^im,  and  Hebrew  nin, 
signifying  to  be  joyful,  joy  or  hap{Hne8s  being  derived 
from  that  which  is  good. 

Good  and  goodness  are  abstract  terms,  dravn  £rom 
the  same  woi^d;  the  former  to  denote  the  thing  that  ia 
good,  the  latter  the  inherent  good  property  of  a  thing. 
All  good  comes  from  God,  whose  goodness  towards  his 
creatures  is  unbounded. 

The  good  we  do  is  determined  by  the  tendency  o£ 
the  action ;  but  our  goodness  in  doing  it  is  determined' 
h}[  the  motive  of  our  actions.  Good  is  of  a  two-&ld 
nature,  physical  and  moral,  and  is  opposed  to  evil ; 
goodness  is  appUcable  either  to  the  disposition  of 
moral  agents  or  the  qualities  of  inanimate  objects ;  it 
is  oppraed  to  badness.  By  the  order  of  Providence 
the  most  horrible  convulsions  are  made  to  bring  about 
goodi 

Each  form'd  for  all,  promotes  through  private  care 
The  public  good,  and  justly  takes  its  share.    Jenths. 

The  goodness  or  badness  of  any  fruit  depends  upon 
its  fitness  to  be  enjoyed ;  '  The  reigning  error  of  his 
life  was,  that  Sava^  mistook  the  love  for  the  practice 
of  virtue,  and  was  mdeed  not  so  much  a  good  man  as 
the  friend  of  goodness.''  Johnson. 


GOOD,  GOODNESS. 


Good,  which  under  different  forms  runs  through  all 
the  northern  languages,  and  has  a  great  affinity  to  the 


GOOD,  BENEFIT,  ADVANTAGE. 

Good  is  an  abstract  universal  term,  which  in  its  un- 
limited sense  comprehends  every  thing  that  can  be 
conceived  of,  as  suited  in  all  its  parts  to  the  end  pro- 
posed. In  diis  sense  benefit  and  advantage,  as  well 
as  utihty,  service,  profit,  &c.  are  all  modifications  of 
good ;  but  the  term  good  has  likewise  a  limited  appli> 
cation,  which  brings  it  to  a  just  point  of  comparison 
with  the  other  terms  here  chosen :  the  common  idea 
which  allies  these  words  to  each  other  is  that  of  good 
as  it  respects  a  particular  object.  Good  is  here  em^ 
ployed  indefinitely ;  benefit  and  advantage  are  speci- 
ned  by  some  collateral  circumstances.  Good  is  done 
without  regard  to  the  person  who  does  it,  or  him  to 
whom  it  is  done ;  but  benefit  has  always  respect  to  the 
relative  condition  of  the  giver  and  receiver,  who  must 
be  both  specified.  Hence  we  say  of  a  charitable  man» 
that  he  does  much  good,  or  that  he  bestows  benefits 
upon  this  or  that  individual.  In  like  manner,  when 
speaking  of  particular  communities  or  society  at  large^ 
we  may  say  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  sociefy  or  for  Wfi 
good  of  mankind  that  every  one  submits  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  some  portion  of  his  natural  liberty ;  but  it  is 
intended  for  tne  benefit  of  the  poorer  orders  that  the 
charitably  disposed  employ  so  much  time  and  numey 
in  giving  them  instruction. 

Good  is  limited  to  no  mode  or  manner,  no  condition 
of  the  person  or  the  thing ;  it  is  applied  indismmi- 
nately ; 

Our  present  good  the  easv  task  ia  made. 

To  earn  supoior  bljiss  when  this  shall  fade.    JsmrvSr 
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•Ben^  it  xaote  particukrly  apfdicaUe  to  the  external 
ciicumstuices  of  a  person,  as  to  his  health,  his  im- 
provement, his  pecuniary  condition,  and  the  like ;  it  is 
likewise  confined  in  its  application  to  persons  oqly :  we 
may  counsel  another  for  his  good,  although  we  do  not 
counsel  him  for  his  benefit ;  but  we  labor  for  the 
benefit  of  another  when  we  set  apart  for  him  the  bruits 
«f  our  fadior :  exercise  is  always  attended  with  some 
good  to  all  persons ;  it  ia  of  particular  benefit  to  those 
who  are  of  a  letfaaiigic  habit:  an  indiscreet  zeid  does 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  cause  of  religion;  a 
patioit  cannot  expect  to  derive  benefit  from  a  medidne 
▼hen  he  counteracts  its  effects ;  '  Unless  men  wok 
endowed  by  nature  with  some  sense  of  duty  or  moral 
4d>]igation,  they  could  reap  no  benefit  from  revelation/ 
Blaib. 

Good  is  mostly  employed  for  some  positive  and 
direct  good ,-  advanteige  for  an  adventitious  and  indi- 
rect good :  the  good  is  that  which  would  be  good  to  all ; 
the  advantage  is  that  which  is  partially  good,  or  good 
only  in  particular  cases :  it  is  good  for  a  man  to  exert 
his  talents ;  it  is  an  adoantage  to  him  if  in  addition  to 
his  own  efforts  he  has  the  support  of  friends :  it  may 
however  ficequently  happen  that  he  who  has  the  most 
advantages  derives  the  least  good:  talents,  person, 
voice,  powerful  interest,  a  pleasing  address,  are  all 
advantages;  but  they  may  produce  evil  instead  of 
good  if  they  are  not  directed  to  the  right  purpose ; 
*  The  true  art  of  memory  is  the  art  of  attention.  No 
man  will  read  with  much  advantage  who  is  not  able  at 
pleasure  to  evacuate  his  mind/  Johnson. 


ADVANTAGE,  PROFIT. 

Advantage,  in  French  avantage,  probably  comes 
firom  the  Latin  adventum,  participle  of  advenio,  com- 
pounded of  ad  and  venio  to  come  to,  signifying  to 
come  to  any  one  according  to  his  desire,  or  agreeable 
to  his  purpose ;  profit,  in  French  profite,  Latin  pro- 
fectus,  participle  of  proJuAo,  signifies  that  which 
makes  for  one^s  good. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is  of  some  good 
recttved  by  a  person.  Advantage  is  general ;  it  re- 
spects every  thing  which  can  contribute  to  the  wishes, 
wants,  and  comforts  of  life :  profit  in  its  proper  sense 
is  specific ;  it  regards  only  pecuniary  advantage.  Si- 
tuations have  their  advantages ;  trade  has  its  profits. 

Whatever  we  estimate  as  an  advantage  Vi  so  to  the 
individuid ;  but  profits  are  something  real :  the  former 
is  a  rdative  term,  ft  depends  on  the  sentiments  of  the 
person :  what  is  an  advantage  to  one  may  be  a  dis- 
ttdvantage  to  another ; 


For  he  in  all  his  am'rous  battles 

N'  advantage  finds  like  goods  and  chattels. 


Butler. 


The  latter  is  an  absolute  term :  pr^  is  alike  to  all 
under  all  circumstances;  <  He  does  the  office  of  a 
Mmnsdlor,  a  judge,  an  executor,  and  a  friend,  to  all 
his  aoffuaintance,  withoat  the  profit8.\rhi(h  attend  such 
offices.    Steele. 


ADVANTAGE,  BENEFIT,^  UTILITY, 
SERVICE,  AVAIL,  USE. 

Adoantage  haB  l^e  same  signification  asia  the  pre- 
ceding artide ;  ben^t,  in  French  biettfait,  Latin  be- 
Aejfoc^um,.  compounded  of  bene  well,  and  factum 
done,  signifies  done  or  made  to  one^s  wishes ;  utility, 
in  Frendi  tUilitS,  Latin  tUilitas,  and  tttilis  useful, 
from  t£(or  to  use,  signifies  the  quality  of  bdng  able  to 
iie  used,  which  is  also  the  meaning  m  use ;  service,  in 
iPrench  seroicB,lua,6n  servitium,  from  servio  to  serve, 
ngnifies  the  quality  of  serving  oae's  purpose ;  avail, 
compounded  of  a  or  ck^  and  valeo  to  he  strong,  signi- 
^ea  to  be  strong  tat  a  purpose. 

■  Adoantage  respects  external  or  extrinsic  circum- 
stances of. profit,  honor,  and  convenience;  benefit 
xrapects  the  consequences  of  actions  and  events ;  uti- 
Uty  and  service  respect  the  good  which  can  be  drawn 
itam  tiie  use  <^  any  object.  Utility  impUes  the  in- 
trinsic good  quality  which  renders  a  thing  fit  for  use ; 
service -Ute  actual  state  of  a  thing  which  may  fit  it  for 
immediate  use :  a  thing  has  its  utiHty  and  is  made  of 
service. 

A  large  house  has  its  ndvantages :  suitable  exercise 
i»  atteaided  widi  benefit:  sun-dials  have  their  utility 
in  ascettaoiraig  t^e  hoar  precisely  by  the  sun;  and 
may  be  made  serviceable  at  times  in  lieu  of  watches. 
Things  are  sold  to  advantage,  or  advantages  are 
derived  from  buying  and  selling ;  '  It  is  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  a  tra^ng  nation,  that  there  are  very  few 
in  it  80  duU  and  heavy,  who  may  not  be  placed  in 
stations  of  life,  which  may  give  thera  an  opportunity 
of  making  their  fortunes.^  Addison.  Persons  ride  or 
walk  for  the  benefit  of  thdi  health ;  *  For  the  benefit 
of  the  gentle  reader,  I  will  show  what  to  turn  over 
unread,  and  what  to  peruse.'  Steele.  Things  are 
purchased  for  their  utility  ;  '  If  the  gibbet  does  not 
produce  virtue,  it  is  yet  of  such  incontestible  utility, 
that  I  believe  those  gentiemen  would  be  very  unwilling 
that  it  should  be  removed,  who  are  notwithstanding  so 
zealous  to  steel  every  breast  against  damnation.'* 
Haweeswoeth.  Things  are  retamed  when  they  are 
found  serviceable ;  '  His  wisdom  and  knowledge  are 
serviceable  to  all  who  think  fit  to  make  use  of  them.' 
Steele. 

A  good  education  has  always  its  advantages,  al- 
though every  one  cannot  derive  the  same  ben^t  from 
the  <niltivation  of  his  talents,  as  M.  have  not  the  happy 
art  of  enniloying  their  acquirements  to  the  right  ob- 
jects :  riches  are  of  no  utility  unless  rightly  employed: 
and  edge  tools  are  of  no  service  which  are  not  pro- 
perly sharpened.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  young 
people  to  form  good  connections  on  their  entrance  into 
me :  it  is  no  less  beneficial  to  their  morals  to  be  under 
the  guidance  of  tiie  aged  and  experienced,  from  whom 
they  may  draw  many  useful  directions  for  their  future 
conduct,  and  many  serviceable  hints  by  way  of  admo- ' 
nition. 

Utility,  use,  service,  and  avail,  all  express  the 
idea  of  mnesB  to  be  employed  to  advantage.  Utility, 
is  applied  mostly  in  a  general  sense  for  that  which  may 
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be  used,  and  use  for  that  Vhich  actually  is  used ;  thus 
things  may  be  said  to  be  of  general  uHlity,  or  of  par- 
ticuur  use ;  <  Those  things  vhich  have  long  gone 
together  are  confederate;  whereas  new  things  piece 
not  so  well ;  but,  though  they  help  by  their  utility^ 
yet  they  trouble  by  their  inconformity.''  Bacon. 
'  When  will  my  fiiendship  be  of  use  to  you  ? '  Phil- 
lips. Use  comprehends  m  it  whatever  is  derived  from 
the  use  of  a  tning;  service  may  imply  that  which 
serves  for  a  particular  purpose ;  avail  implies  that 
kind  of  service  which  may  possibly  be  procured  from 
any  object,  but  which  also  may  not  be  procured ;  it  is 
therefore  used  in  problematical  cases,  or  in  a  negative 
sense.  Prudence  forbids  us  to  destroy  any  thing  that 
can  be  turned  to  a  use ;  *  A  man  with  great  tuents, 
but  void  of  discretion,  is  like  Polyphemus  in  the  fable, 
strong  and  blind,  endued  with  an  irresistible  force, 
which  for  want  of  sight  is  of  no  use  to  him.^  Addison. 
Economy  enjoins  that  we  should  not  throw  aside  s 
thing  BO  long  as  it  is  fit  for  service  ;  '  The  Greeks  in 
the  lieroic  age  seem  to  have  been  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  iron,  the  most  serviceable  of  all  the  metals.^ 
RoBEBTsoN.  When  entreaties  are  found  to  be  of  no 
avail,  females  sometimes  try  the  force  of  tears ; 
'  What  does  it  avail,  though  Seneca  had  taught  as 

?ood  morality  as  Christ  himself  from  the  mount  P^ 
llTMBERLAND. 

The  intercession  of  a  friend  may  be  available  to 
avert  the  resentment  of  one  who  is  offended :  usiful 
lessons  of  experience  may  be  drawn  from  all  the  events 
of  Kfe :  whatever  is  of  the  best  quality  will  be  found 
most  serviceable. 


TO  EMPLOY,  USE. 


Employ,  from  the  Latin  implico,  signifies  to  impli- 
cate, or  apply  for  any  special  purpose ;  use,  from  the 
Latin  usus  and  utor,  signifies  to  enjoy  or  derive  be- 
nefit from. 

Employ  expresses  less  than  use ;  it  is  in  fact  a  spe- 
cies of  partial  using:  we  always  employ  when  we  use ; 
but  we  do  not  always  use  when  we  employ.  We  em- 
ploy whatever  we  take  into  our  service,  or  make  sub- 
servient to  our  convenience  for  a  time ;  we  u^e  what- 
ever we  entirely  devote  to  our  purpose.  Whatever  is 
employed  by  one  person  may,  in  its  turn,  be  employed 
by  another,  or  at  different  times  be  employed  by  the 
same  person ;  but  what  is  used^  is  frequently  consumed 
or  rendered  unfit  for  a  similar'u«e.  What  we  employ 
may  frequently  belong  to  another ;  but  what  one  uses 
is  supposed  to  be  his  exclusive  property.  On  this 
ground  we  may  speak  of  employing  persons  as  well  as 
things ;  but  we  speak  of  using  things  only,  and  not 
persons,  except  in  the  most  degrading  sense.  Persons, 
time,  strength,  and  power,  are  employed  ; 

'      Thou,  Godlike  Hector !  all  thy  force  employ  ; 
Assemble  all  th'  united  band  of  Troy.     Pore. 


Houses,  furniture,  and  all  materials,  of  which  either 
necessities  or  conveniences  are  composed,  are  used  ; 

Strught  the  broad  belt,  with  gay  embroid'ry  ffrac'd^ 
He  loos'd,  the  corslet  from  his  breast  unbrac'd. 
Then  suck'd  the  blood,  and  sov'reign  balm  infus'd. 
Which  Chiron  gave,  and  iEsculapius  ut'd.    Pofe. 

It  is  a  part  of  wisdom  to  employ  well  the  short  portion 
of  time  which  is  allotted  to  us  in  this  sublimary  state, 
and  to  use  the  things  of  this  world  so  as  not  to  abuse 
them.  No  one  is  exculpated  from  the  guilt  of  an  im^ 
moral  action,  by  suffering  himself  to  be  employed  as 
an  instrument  to  serve  the  purposes  of  another:  we 
ought  to  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  abstain  from 
all  connexion  with  such  as  wish  to  implicate  us  in 
their  guilty  practices.  * 


INSTRUMENT,  TOOL. 

Instrument,  in  Latin  instrumentum,  from  instruo, 
signifies  the  thing  by  which  an  effect  is  produced; 
tool,  comes  probably  from  toU,  signifying  the  thinff 
with  which  one  toils.  These  terms  are  bom  employed 
to  express  the  means  of  producing  an  end ;  they  differ 
principally  in  this,  that  the  former  is  used  in  a  good 
or  an  mdifferent  sense,  the  latter  only  in  a  bad  sense, 
for  persons.  Individuals  in  high  stations  are  often 
the  instruments  in  bringing  about  great  changes  in 
nations ;  '  Devotion  has  often  been  round  a  powerful 
instrument  in  humanizing  the  manners  of  men.  Blaib. 
Spies  and  informers  are  the  worthless  Uiols  of  govern- 
ment ; 

Poor  York  !  the  harmless  tool  of  others'  hate. 
He  sues  for  pardon,  and  repents  too  late.    Swift. 


TO  ABUSE,  MISUSE. 


Abuse,  in  Latin  abusus,  participle  of  abator,  com- 
pounded of  ah  from  and  utor  to  use,  signifies  to  use 
away  or  wear  away  with  unng;  in  distinction  from 
misuse,  which  signifies  to  use  amiss.  Every  thing 
is  abused  which  receives  any  sort  of  injury ;  it  is 
misused,  if  not  used  at  all,  or  turned  to  a  wrong 
use. 

Young  people  are  too  prone  to  abuse  books  for  want 
of  setting  a  proper  value  on  their  contents ;  '  I  know  no 
evil  so  great  as  the  abuse  of  the  understanding,  and 
yet  there  is  no  one  vice  more  common.'  Steele. 
People  misuse  books  when  they  read  for  amusement 
only  instead  of  improvement ; 

You  misuse  the  reverence  of  your  place. 

As  a  false  favourite  doth  his  princes  name  , 

In  deeds  dishon'rable.    SHAKsrsASB. 

Money  is  abused  when  it  is  clipped,  or  its  value 
any  way  lessened ;  it  is  misttsed  wnen  it  is  spent  in 
excess  and  debauchery. 
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TREATMENT,  USAGE. 

Treatment  implies  the  act  of  treating,  and  usage 
that  of  umng :  treatment  may  be  partial  or  temporary; 
but  usage  is  properly  employed  for  that  which  is  per- 
manent or  continued :  a  passer-by  may  meet  with  ill- 
treatment ;  but  children  and  domestics  are  liable  to 
meet  with  HQ^usage-  All  persons  may  meet  with  treat- 
ment from  others  with  whom  they  casually  come  in 
connexion ;  '  By  promises  of  more  indulgent  treat- 
ment, if  they  would  unite  with  him  (Cortez)  i^ainst 
their  oppressors,  he  prevailed  on  the  people  to  supply 
the  Spanish  camp  witn  provisions.'  Robertson.  Usage 
18  applied  more  properly  to  those  who  are  more  or  less 
in  tne  power  of  others :  children  may  receive  good  or 
ill  usage  from  those  who  have  the  charge  of  them, 
aervants  from  their  masters,  or  wives  from  their  hus- 
iMuids ;  <  If  we  look  finther  into  the  world,  we  shall 
find  tliis  usage  (of  our  Saviour  from  his  own)  not  so 
very  strange ;  for  kindred  is  not  friendship.^  South. 


TO  PROVIDE,  PROCURE,  FURNISH, 
SUPPLY. 

Provide,  in  Latin  provideo,  signifies  literally  to 
see  before,  but  figuratively  to  get  in  readiness  for  some 
future  purpose ;  procure,  v.  To  get ;  furnish,  in 
French  foumir,  may  possibly  be  connected  with  the 
Latin  ferro  to  bring ;  supply,  in  French  suppleer, 
Latin  suppleo,  from  sub  and  pleo,  signifies  to  fill  up 
a  deficiency,  or  make  up  what  is  wanting. 

Provide  and  procure  are  both  actions  that  have  a 
special  reference  to  the  futiure ;  furnish  and  supply 
■re  employed  for  that  which  is  of  immediate  concern : 
one  provides  a  dinner  in  the  contemplation  that  some 
persons  are  coming  to  partake  of  it ;  one  procures 
nelp  in  the  contemplation  that  it  may  be  wanted ;  one 
furnishes  a  room,  as  we  find  it  necessary  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose ;  one  supplies  a  family  with  any  article 
of  domestic  use.  Calculation  is  necessary  in  pro- 
viding ;  one  does  not  wish  to  provide  too  much  or  too 
little ;  '  A  rude  hand  may  build  walls,  form  roofs,  and 
lay  floOTS,  and  provide  all  diat  warmth  and  security 
require.*  Johnson.  Labor  and  management  are  re- 
quisite in  procuring ;  when  the  thing  is  not  always 
at  hand,  or  not  easily  come  at,  one  must  exercise  one's 
strength  or  ingenuity  to  procure  it ;  '  Such  dress  as 
may  enable  the  body  to  endure  the  different  seasons, 
Ac  most  unenlightened  nations  have  been  able  to  pro- 
ewe.^  Johnson.  Judgement  is  requisite  in /umtsA- 
ing ;  what  one  furnishes  ought  to  be  selected  with 
due  regard  to  the  circumstances  of <  the  individual  who 
furnishes,  or  for  whom  it  is  furnished ;  *  Auria 
having  driven  the  Turks  from  Corone,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  fu/mished  the  city  with  com,  wine,  victual, 
and  powder.'  Knoixes.  Care  and  attention  are  wanted 
in  aupfijfiag;  we  must  be  careful  to  know  what  a 


penon  rtdly  iraats»  in  coder  to  mtppily  Mm  to  Ms 
satisfaction; 

Although  1  neither  lend  not'  borrow, 
Yet,  ta  iHppb)  the  ripe  wants  of  my  Mend, 
111  break  a  custom.    Shaksfbakb. 

One  provides  against  all  contingencies ;  one  procures 
All  necessaries ;  one  furnishes  SSL  comforts ;  one  sup- 
plies all  deficiencies.  Provide  and  procure  are  the 
acts  of  persons  only ;  furnish  and  supply  are  the  acts 
of  unconscious  agents.  A  person's  garden  and  orchard 
may  be  said  to  furnish  him  with  duicacies ;  the  earth 
supplies  us  with  food.  So  in  the  improper  applica- 
tion: the  daily  occtmences  of  a  great  aty  furnish 
materials  for  a  newspaper ;  a  newspaper  to  an  En^sb- 
man,  supplies  almost  every  other  want ;  '  Your  ideas 
are  new,  and  borrowed  from  a  mountainous  country, 
the  only  one  that  can  furnish  truly  picturesque 
scenery.   Grat. 

And  clouds,  dissolv'd,  the  thirsty  ground  stipply. 


PROVIDENCE,  PRUDENCE. 

Providence  and  prudence  are  both  derived  from  the 
verb  to  provide ;  out  the  former  expresses  the  parti- 
cular act  of  providing;  the  latter  tne  habit  of  pro- 
viding. The  former  is  applied  both  to  animals  and 
men ;  the  latter  is  employed  only  as  a  characteristic  of 
men.  We  may  admire  the  providence  of  the  ant  in 
laying  up  a  store  for  the  winter ; 

In  Albion's  isle,  when  glorious  'EAj^ai  reign'd. 
He,  wisely  provident,  m>m  her  white  clifS 
Launch'd  half  her  forests.    Sohebville. 

The  prudence  of  a  parent  is  displayed  in  his  concern 
for  the  future  settlement  of  his  cnUd ;  '  Prudence 
operates  on  life,,  in  the  same  manner  as  rules  on  com- 

Sosition ;  it  produces  vigilance  rather  than  elevation.' 
ohnson.  It  is  provident  in  a  person  to  adopt  mea- 
sures of  escape  for  himself  in  certain  situations  of 
peculiar  danger ;  it  is  prudent  to  be  always  prepared 
for  all  contingencies. 


PRUDENT,  PRUDENTIAL. 

Prudent  {v.  Judgement),  characterizes  the  person 
or  the  thing ;  prudential  characterizes  only  the  thing. 
Prudent,  sonifies  having  prudence^  prudential,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  prudence,  or  as  respects  pru- 
dence. The  prudent  is  opposed  to  the  imprudent  and 
inconsiderate;  the  prudential  is  opposed  to  the  volun- 
tary ;  the  counsel  \a  prudent  which  accords  with  the 
principles  of  prudence ; 

Ulysses  first  in  public  care  she  found, 

Vor  prudent  cotuisel  like  the  gods  renown'd.    Pore. 

The  reascm  or  motive  is  prudenHai,  as  flowing  oat  ttf 
dxcumqtances  of  prudence  or  necessity ;  '  Those  who 
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posseu  derated  understandings,  aie  naturally  apt  to 
consider  all  pnklential  maxims  as  below  their  r^ard.^ 
Johnson.  Every  one  is  called  upon  at  certain  times 
to  adopt  pmdent  measures ;  those  vho  are  obliged  to 
consult  their  means  in  the  management  of  their  ex- 
penses, must  act  upon  pntdential  motives. 


FORESIGHT,  FORETHOUGHT,  FORE- 
CAST, PREMEDITATION. 

Foresight,  from  seeing  before,  and  forethought, 
firom  thinlring  beforehand,  denote  the  smiple  act  of 
the  mind  in  seeing  a  thing  before  it  happens :  forecast, 
from  casting  the  thoughts  onward,  signifies  coming  at 
the  knowledge  of  a  thing  beforehand  by  means  of  cal- 
culation :  premeditation,  firom  pre  before,  and  meditate 
signifies  obtaining  the  same  knowledge  by  force  of 
meditating,  or  reflecting  deeply  on  a  thmg  beforehand. 
Foresight  and  forethought  are  general  and  indefinite 
terms ;  we  employ  them  either  on  ordinary  or  extra- 
ordinary occasions ;  hut  forethought  is  of  the  two  the 
most  familiar  term ;  forecast  and  premeditation  mostly 
in  the  latter  case :  all  business  requires  foresight ; 
state  concerns  require /oreca«^.-  foresight  taid  forecast 
respect  what  is  to  happen;  they  are  the  operations 
of  the  mind  in  calculating  futurity:  premeditation 
respects  what  is  to  be  said  or  done ;  it  u  a  preparation 
of  the  thoughts  and  designs  for  action :  by  foresight 
and  forecast  we  guard  against  evils  and  provide  for 
contmgencies ;  by  premeditation  we  guard  against 
errors  of  conduct.  A  man  betrays  his  want  of  fore- 
sight who  does  not  provide  against  losses  in  trade ; 

The  wary  ciaae  Jbre*ee*  it  first,  and  sails 

Above  the  storm,  and  leaves  the  lowly  vales.  Dhyobn. 

A  person  shows  his  want  of  forecast  who  does  not 
provide  against  old  age ; 

Let  Mmforectui  his  work  with  timely  care. 
Which  else  is  huddled,  when  the  skies  are  fair. 

Deysen. 

A  man  shows  his  want  o£  premeditation  who  acts  or 
speaks  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment ;  the  man  there- 
fore who  does  a  wicked  act  without  premeditation 
lessens  his  guilt ;  '  The  tongue  may  fail  and  faulter  in 
her  sudden  extemporal  expressions,  but  the  pen  having 
a  greater  advantage  of  premeditation  is  not  so  subject 
to  error.'  Howell. 


JUDGEMENT,  DISCRETION,  PRUDENCE. 

These  terms  are  all  employed  to  express  the  various 
modes  of  practical  wisdom,  which  serve  to  regulate  the 
conduct  01  men  in  ordinary  life.  The  judgement  is 
that  faculty  which  enables  a  person  to  distingviish  right 
and  wrong  in  general ;  discretion  and  prudence  serve 
the  same  purpose  in  particular  cases.  The  judgement 
is  conclusive ;  it  deades  by  positive  inference ;  it  en- 


ables a  person  to  discover  the  truth :  discretion  is  in- 
tuitive (v.  Discernment) ;  it  discerns  or  percdves  what 
is  in  all  probability  right.  The  judgement  acts  by  « 
fixed  rule ;  it  admits  of  no  question  or  variation :  the 
discretion  acts  according  to  circumstances,  and  is  ita 
own  rule.  The  judgement  determines  in  the  choice 
of  what  is  good :  the  discretion  sometimes  only  guards 
against  error  or  direct  mistakes;  it  chooses  \mat  it 
nearest  to  the  truth.  The  judgement  requires  know- 
ledge and  actual  experience ;  the  discretion  requires 
reflection  and  consideration :  a  general  exercises  his 
judgement  in  the  disposition  of  nis  army,  and  in  the 
mode  of  attack ;  whikt  he  is  following  the  rules  <£ 
military  art  he  exerdses  his  discretion  in  the  choice  at 
oiBcers  for  different  posts,  in  the  treatment  of  his 
men,  in  his  negotiations  with  the  enemy,  and  various 
othra  measiues  which  depend  upon  contmgendes ;  *  If 
a  man  have  that  penetration  of  judgement  as  he  can 
discern  what  things  are  to  be  lud  open,  and  what  to 
be  secreted,  to  hun  a  habit  of  dissimulation  is  a  hm> 
drance  and  a  poorness.'  Bacok. 

Let  your  own 
Ditcretion  be  your  tutor.    Suit  the  action 
To  the  words.    Shakspeabb. 

Discretion  looks  to  the  present ;  prudence,  which 
is  the  same  as  providence  or  foresight,  calculates  on 
the  future :  discretion  takes  a  wide  survey  of  the  case 
that  ofiers ;  it  looks  to  the  moral  fitness  of  the  thii^, 
as  well  as  the  consequences  which  may  follow  fi^im  it ; 
it  determines  according  to  the  real  propriety  of  the 
thing,  as  well  as  the  ultmiate  advantages  which  it  may 
produce:  prudence  looks  only  to  the  good  or  evil 
which  may  result  from  the  thing ;  it  is,  therefore,  but 
a  mode  or  accompaniment  of  discretion :  we  must 
have  prudence  when  we  have  discretion,  but  we  may 
have  prudence  where  there  is  no  occasion  for  discre- 
tion. Those  who  have  the  conduct  or  direction  oi 
others  require  discretion ;  those  who  have  the  man^ze* 
ment  of  their  own  concerns  require  prudence.  For 
want  of  discretion  the  master  of  a  school,  or  the 
general  of  an  army,  may  lose  his  authority :  for  want 
of  prudence  the  merchant  may  involve  himself  in 
ruin ;  or  the  man  of  fortune  may  be  brought  to  b^- 
gary ;  '  The  ignorance  in  which  we  are  left  concerning 
good  and  evil,  is  not  such  as  to  supersede  prudence  in 
conduct.'  Blaib. 

As  epithets,  judicious  is  applied  to  things  oftener 
than  to  persons ;  discreet  is  appUed  to  persons  rather 
than  to  things ;  prudent  is  apphed  to  both :  a  remark, 
or  a  military  movement  is  judicious ;  it  disj^ys  the 
judgement  of  the  individual  firom  whom  they  emanate; 

So  bold,  yet  aojudidoush/  you  dare. 

That  your  least  praise  is  to  be  regular.    Dbydbn. 

A  matron  is  discreet,  who  by  dint  of  years,  experience 
and  long  reflection,  is  enabled  to  determine  on  what  is 
befitting  the  case ; 

To  elder  years  to  be  discreet  and  grave. 

Then  to  old  age  maturity  she  gave.    Dcmbam. 
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A  peMon  is  prudent  Tbo  does  not  inconsideiately  ex- 
pose himself  to  danger ;  a  measure  is  prudent  that 
guards  against  the  chances  of  evil ; 

The  monarch  rose  prerentin^  all  reply. 

Prudent  lest  from  nis  resolution  nasi 

Others  among  the  chiefs  might  offer.    Milton. 

Counsels  vill  be  injudicious  which  are  ^ven  by  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  subject :  it  is  dangerous  to 
entrust  a  secret  to  one  who  is  indiscreet:  the  impe- 
tuosity of  youth  naturally  impels  them  to  be  impru- 
dent ;  an  imprudent  marriage  is  seldom  followed  by 
prudent  conduct  in  the  parties  that  have  invcdved 
themselves  in  it. 


The  fool  is  ather  naturally  or  artificially  «  fixi ; 
Thought's  the  slave  of  life,  and  life's  time's  Jbol. 

SBAKSrSAKK. 

The  idiot  is  a  natural  fool ;  '  Idiots  are  still  in  request 
in  most  of  the  courts  of  Germany,  where  there  is  not 
a  prince  of  any  great  magnificence  who  has  not  two 
or  three  dressed,  distinguished,  tmdisputed  fo<da  in 
his  retinue.*  Addison.  The  biiffbon  is  an  artifidai 
fool ;  '  Homer  has  described  a  Vulcaa  that  is  a  bufflnm 
among  his  gods,  and  a  Thersites  among  his  mortals.* 
Addison.  Whoever  violates  common  sense  in  his 
actions  is  ifool;  whoever  is  unable  to  act  according 
to  common  sense  is  an  idiot;  whoever  intentionally 
violates  common  sense  is  a  buffoon. 


WISDOM,  PRUDENCE. 

Wisdom  (v.  Wit)  consists  in  speculative  knowledge ; 
prudence  (v.  Prudent)  in  that  which  is  practical :  the 
former  knows  what  is  past ;  the  latter  by  foresight 
Imows  what  is  to  come ;  many  wise  men  are  remark- 
able for  their  want  of  prudence  ;  and  those  who  are 
remarkable  for  prudence  have  frequently  no  other 
knowledge  of  wnich  they  can  boast ;  '  Two  things 
speak  much  the  wisdom  of  a  nation :  good  laws,  and 
a  prudent  management  oS  them.*  Stillingfleet. 


FOLLY,  FOOLERY. 


Felly  is  the  abstract  of  foolish,  and  -characterizes 
the  thing ;  foolery  the  abstract  of  fool,  and  character- 
izes the  person :  we  may  commit  an  act  of  folly  with- 
out being  chargeable  with  weakness  or  folly;'  but 
none  are  guilty  of  fooleries  who  are  not  themselves 
fools,  either  habitutuly  or  temporarily :  young  people 
aire  perpetually  committing /oUtes  if  not  imder  proper 
control ;  '  Tms  peculiar  ill  property  li&a  folly,  that  it 
enlarges  men's,  desires  while  it  lessens  their  capacities.* 
South.  Fashionable  people  only  lay  aside  one  foolery 
to  take  up  another;  'If  you  are  so  much  transported 
with  the  sight  of  beautinil  persons,  to  what  ecstacy 
would  it  raise  you  to  behold  the  original  beauty,  not 
filled  up  with  flesh  and  blood,  or  varnished  with  a 
fading  mixture  of  colours,  and  the  rest  of  mortal 
trifles  and  fooleries.''  Walsh. 


FOOL,  IDIOT,  BUFFOON. 

Fool  is  doubtless  connected  with  our  word/ou2,  in 
German  fatd,  which  is  either  nasty  or  lazy,  and  the 
Greek  feui>as  which  signifies  worthless  or  good  for 
nothing ;  idiot  comes  from  the  Greek  (31«ti};,  signify- 
ing either  a  private  person  or  one  that  is  rude  and 
unskilled  in  the  ways  of  the  world ;  bitgbon,  in  French 
boitffbn,  is  in  all  probability  connected  with  our  word 
be^,  buffalo,  and  bull,  signifying  a  senseless  fellow. 


SIMPLE,  SILLY,  FOOLISH. 

Simple,  V.  Simple ;  silly  is  but  a  variation  of  sim- 
ple ;  foolish  signifies  like  a  fool  («.  Fool). 

The  simple,  when  apphed  to  the  understanding, 
implies  such  a  contracted  power  as  is  incapable  of  com- 
bination; sUly  and  foolish  rise  in  sense  upon  the 
former,  signifying  eimer  the  perversion  or  the  total 
deficiency  of  imderstanding ;  the  behaviour  of  a  person 
may  be  silly,  who  from  any  excess  of  feeling  loses  his 
sense  of  propriety ;  the  conduct  of  a  person  will  be 
foolish  who  has  not  judgement  to  direct  himself. 
Country  people  may  be  simple  owing  to  their  want  of 
knowledge ; 

And  had  the  timple  natives 

Observ'd  his  sage  advice. 
Their  wealth  and  fame  some  years  ago 

Had  reach'd  above  the  ddes.    Swift. 

Children  will  be  silly  in  company  if  they  have  too 
much  hberty  pven  to  them ; 

Two  gods  a  tilly  woman  have  undone.    DavsEN. 

There  are  some  persons  who  never  acquire  wisd<»n 
enough  to  prevent  them  fimm  committing  foolish 
errors ;  <  Vir^  justiy  thought  it  a  foolish  figure  for  a 
grave  man  to  be  overtaken  by  death,  whife  he  was 
weighing  the  cadence  of  words  and  measuring  verses.* 
Walsh. 


STUPID,  DULL. 


Stttpid,  in  Latin  stupidus,  from  stupeo  to  be  amazed 
or  bewildered,  expresses  an  amazement  which  is  equi- 
valent to  a  deprivation  of  understanding;  dully 
tlurough  the  medium  of  the  German  toll,  anaSwediah 
stollig,  comes  from  the  Latin  siultus  simple  or  foolish, 
and  denotes  a  simple  deficiency.  Shmidity  in  its 
proper  sense  is  natural  to  a  man,  although  a  particular 
circumstance  may  have  a  similar  e&ct  upon  the  under- 
standing ;  he  who  is  questioned  in  the  presence  of 
oti^ers  may  appear  very  stupid  in  that  wlach  is  otheiv 
3b2 
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vise  TCiy  fiuuluur  to  Un;  '  A  ttufid  buM  ia  only 
fit  for  the  conver^tioii  of  ordinaij  people.'  Addisok. 
DuU  is  an  inddental  quality,  arising  principally  from 
the  state  of  the  animal  spirits.  A  writer  may  some- 
times be  dull  who  is  otherwise  vivacious  and  pdnted ; 
a  penoB  may  be  dull  in  a  large  circle  whik  he  is  very 
lively  in  private  intercourse ;  *  It  is  the  great  advan- 
tage of  a  trading  nation  that  there  are  very  few  in  it 
so  duU  and  heavy  who  may  not  be  placed  m  stations 
of  life  which  may  give  them  an  opportunity  of  making 
didr  fortunes.'  Addison. 


YOUTHFUL,  JUVENILE,  PUERILE. 

Youthfitl  signifies  full  of  youth,  or  in  the  complete 
state  of  youth :  juvenile,  from  the  Latin  juvenia, 
ognifies  the  same ;  but  puerile,  from  puer  a  boy, 
sonifies  literally  boyish.  Hence  the  first  two  terms 
are  taken  in  an  indifferent  sense ;  but  the  latter  in 
a  bad  sense,  or  at  least  always  in  the  sense  of  what 
is  suitable  to  a  boy  only :  thus  we  speak  of  youthful 
vigor,  youthful  employments,  juvenile  performances, 
juvenile  years,  and  the  like :  but  puerile  objections, 
puerile  conduct,  and  the  like.  Sometimes  juvenile 
18  taken  in  the  bad  sense  when  speaking  of  youth  in 
contrast  with  men,  as  juvenile  tricks ;  but  puerile 
is  a  much  stronger  term  of  reproach,  and  marks  the 
absence  of  manhood  in  those  who  ought  to  be  men. 
We  expect  nothing  from  a  youth  but  what  k  juvenile; 
we  are  surprized  and  dissatisfied  to  see  what  is  puerile 
in  a  man; 

Choroebus  then,  with  jfouthjiJ  hopes  be^il'd, 
Swoln  with  success,  aod  of  a  daimg  mind. 
This  new  invention  &tally  design'd.    Dkyden. 

*  JLayr  juvenile  writers  imagine  that,  by  poiuing  forth 
figures  often,  they  render  tneir  compositions  warm  and 
animated.'  Blaik.  '  After  the  comm<m  course  of 
puerile  studies,  he  was  put  an  apprentice  to  a'brewer.' 
Johnson. 


CHILDISH,  INFANTINE. 

Childish  is  in  the  maanev  o£  a  child ;  infantine  is 
in  the  manner  of  an  infant. 

What  children  do  is  frequentiy  simple  or  foolish ; 
what  infanta  do  is  commonly  pretty  and  engaj^ng ; 
therefore  cKildiah  is  taken  in  the  bad,  and  infantme 
ia  the  good  or  indifferent  sense.  Childish  maimers 
am  very  offensive  in  those  who  have  ceased  according 
to  thor  years  to  be  cliildren ;  '  It  may  frequentiy  be 
remarked  of  the  studious  and  speculative,  that  they 
are  proud  of  tribes,  and  tiiat  their  amusements  seem 
frivolous  and  childish.''  Johnson.  The  infantine 
actimM  of  some  children  evince  a  simplicity  of  cha- 
Tttcter ;  <  The  sole  comfort  of  his  declining  years, 
almost  m  infantine  imbecility.'  Bubke. 


PENETRATION,  ACUTENESS,  SAGACITY. 

As  characteristics  <^  mind,  these  terms  have  much 
more  in  them  in  which  they  differ  than  in  what  they 
agree :  penetration  is  a  seeessaiy  property  of  mind ; 
it  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  every  rational 
being  that  has  the  due  exercise  of  its  rational  powers : 
aeuteneta  is  an  accidental  property  that  bel(mg«  to  the 
mind  only,  under  certain  circumstances.  As  penetr<u 
tion  (v.  iHscemment)  denotes  the  process  of  entering 
into  substances  physically  or  morally,  so  aeuteness, 
which  is  the  same  as  shanmesa,  denotes  the  fitness  ci 
the  thing  that  performs  this  process ;  and  as  the  mind 
is  in  both  cases  the  thing  that  is  spoken  of,  the  ttrmt 
penetration  and  aeuteness  are  in  this  particular  closely 
allied.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  mind  may  have 
penetration  without  having  aeuteness,  although  one 
cannot  have  aeuteness  without  penetration.  If  by 
penetration  we  are  commonly  enabled  to  get  at  the 
truth  which  lies  concealed,  by  aeuteness  we  succeed 
in  piercing  the  veil  that  liides  it  fh>m  our  view ;  the 
former  is,  therefore,  an  ordinary,  and  the  latter  an 
extraordinary  gift ;  *  Furfkx  having  neither  talents 
himself  for  cabal,  nor  penetration  to  discover  the 
cabals  of  others,  had  given  his  entire  confidence  to 
Cromwell.'  Hume.  *  Chillii^worth  was  an  acu/te  di»^ 
putant  against  the  papists.'  Hume. 

Sagacity,  in  Latin  sagacitas  and  sagio  to  perc^e 
quickly,  comes  in  all  probability  from  the  Persian  sag 
a  dog,  whence  the  term  has  been  peculiarly  applied  to 
dogs,  and  from  thence  extended  to  all  brutes  which, 
discover  an  intuitive  wisdom,  and  also  to  children,  or 
uneducated  persons,  in  whom  there  is  more  penetra^ 
tion  than  may  be  expected  from  the  narrow  compass 
of  their  knowledge ;  nence,  properly  speaking,  saga- 
city is  natural  or  uncultivated  aeuteness ;  '  Activity 
to  seize,  not  sagacity  to  discern,  is  the  requisite  which 
youth  value.'  Blaib. 


SAGE,  SAGACIOUS,  SAPIENT. 

Sage  and  sagacious  are  variations  from  the  Lathi 
sagax  and  sagio  (v.  Penetration) ;  sapient  is  in  Latin 
sapiens,  from  sapio,  which  comes  probably  from  the 
Greek  v»(foi  wise. 

The  first  of  these  terms  has  a  eood  sense,  in  appli- 
cation to  men,  to  denote  the  faciuty  of  discerning  un. 
mediately,  which  is  the  fruit  of  experience,  and  very 
similar  to  that  sagacity  in  brutes  which  instinctively 
perceives  the  truth  of  a  thing  without  the  deductions 
of  reason; 

So  strange  they  will  appear,  but  so  it  happen'd. 

That  these  most  sagt  Actidemiciana  sate 

In  solemn  consultation— on  a  cabbage.    CvMssaLAiiDk 

Sagaeuna  all  to  trace  the  smallest  game. 
And  bold  to  seize  the  greatest.    Yodno. 

Sapient,  which  has  very  different  meanings,  in  the 
original,  is  now  employed  only  in  regard  to  animah 
which  are  trained  up  to  particular  arts;  its  use  10 
therefore  mosdy  burlesque. 
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ACUTE,  ¥EEN,  SHREWD. 

Acute,  in  French  acute,  Latin  tuMtua,  from  acua 
a  needle,  signifies  the  quality  of  sharpness  and  point- 
edness  peciuiar  to  a  needle ;  keen,  in  Saxon  cene,  pro- 
bably comes  ficomsnu/antocut;  signifying  theqxuuity 
of  being  able  to  cut ;  shrewd,  j^rooably  firom  the 
Teutonic  beachreyen  to  enchant,  signifies  inspired  or 
endowed  vith  a  strong  portion  of  intuitive  intellect. 

In  the  natural  sense,  a  fitness  to  pierce  is  predomi* 
nant  in  the  word  acute ;  and  that  of  cutting,  or  a 
fitness  for  cutting,  in  the  word  keen.  The  same  dif- 
ference is  observable  in  their  figurative  acceptation. 

An  acttte  understanding  is  quick  at  discovering 
truth  in  the  midst  of  falsehood ;  it  fixes  itself  on  a 
angle  point  with  wonderful  celerity  ;  <  His  acuteness 
was  most  eminently  signalized  at  the  masquerade, 
where  he  discovered  his  acquaintance  through  their 
disguises  with  such  wonderful  facility.*  Johnson.  A 
kem  understanding  cuts  or  removes  away  the  artificial 
TeU  under  which  the  truth  lies  hidden  from  the  view ; 
*  The  village  songs  and  festivities  of  Bacchus  gave  a 
scope  to  the  wildest  extravagancies  of  mummery  and 
grimace,  mixed  with  coarse  but  keen  raillery.'  CuM- 
BXBLAND.  A  shrewd  understanding  is  rather  quick  at 
discovering  new  truths,  than  at  distinguishing  truth 
from  falsehood ; 

You  statesmen  are  so  Areu)d  in  forming  schemes ! 

Jeffbsy. 

Jeuteness  is  requisite  in  speculative  and  abstruse 
discussions ;  keenness  in  penetrating  characters  and 
springs  of  action ;  shrewdness  in  eliciting  remarks  and 
new  ideas.  The  acute  man  detects  errors,  and  the 
keen  man  falsehoods.  The  shrewd  man  exposes  fol- 
lies. Arguments  may  be  acute,  reproaches  keen,  and 
replies  or  retorts  shrewd.  A  polemic,  or  a  lawyer, 
must  be  acute,  a  satirist  keen,  and  a  wit  shrewd. 


SHARP,  ACUTE,  KEEN. 

The  general  property  expressed  by  these  epithets  is 
that  of  sharpness  or  an  ability  to  cut.  The  term 
tharp,  from  the  German  scharf  and  scheren  to  cut, 
is  generic  and  indefinite ;  the  two  others  are  modes  of 
tharpness  differing  in  the  circumstance  or  the  degree : 
the  acute  (v.  Acute)  is  not  only  more  than  sharp  in 
the  common  sense,  but  signifies  also  «Aarp-pointed :  a 
knife  may  be  sharp  ;  but  a  needle  is  properly  acute. 
Things  are  sharp  that  have  either  a  long  or  a  pointed 
edge;  but  the  keen  is  applicable  only  to  the  long 
e^g^e ;  and  that  in  the  highest  degree  of  sharpness  : 
a  common  knife  may  be  sharp  ;  but  a  razor  or  a  lancet 
are  properly  said  to  be  keen.  These  terms  preserve 
the  same  distinction  in  their  figurative  use.  Every 
paia  is  sharp  which  may  resemble  that  which  is  pro- 
onced  by  cutting ;  '  Be  sure  you  avoid  as  much  as 
you  can  to  enquire  after  those  tnat  hare  been  sharp  in 


their  judgements  towards  me.'  Eabl  ov  Stbaft^K 
A  pam  b  acute  when  it  resembles  that  produced  by 
jnercing  deep; 

"Wisdom's  eye 
Acute  for  what  ?  To  spy  more  miwiiea.    Yoons. 

Words  are  keen  when  they  cut  deep  and  wide ; 

To  tiiis  great  end  keen  instinct  stings  him  on.    Youro. 


TO  PENETRATE,  PIERCE,  PERFORATE, 
BORE. 

Penetrate,  v.  Discernment ;  pierce,  in  French 
percer,  comes  probably  from  the  Hebrew  pnu  to  break 
or  rend;  perforate,  from  the  Latin /oris  a  door,  sig- 
nifies to  make  a  door  through ;  bore,  in  Saxon  borian, 
is  probably  changed  from /ore  or  f oris  a  door,  signify- 
ing to  make  a  door  or  passage. 

To  penetrate  is  simply  to  make  an  entrance  into 
any  substance ;  to  pierce  is  to  go  still  deeper :  to  per- 
forate and  to  bore  are  to  go  through,  or  at  all  events  to 
make  a  considerable  hollow.  To  penetrate  is  a  natural 
and  gradual  process ;  in  this  manner  rust  penetrates 
iron,  water  penetrates  wood :  to  pierce  is  a  violent^ 
and  commonly  artificial,  process ;  thus  an  arrow  or  a 
bullet  pierces  through  wood.  The  instrument  by 
which  the  act  of  penetration  is  perf(Mrmed  is  in  no  case 
defined ;  but  that  of  piercing  commonly  proceeds  by 
some  pointed  instrument :  we  may  penetnUe  the  earth 
by  means  of  a  spade,  a  plough,  a  knife,  or  various 
other  instruments ;  but  one  pierces  the  flesh  by  means 
of  a  needle,  or  one  pierces  the  ground  or  a  wall  by 
means  of  a  mattock. 

To  perforate  and  bore  are  modes  of  piercing  that 
vary  in  the  circumstances  of  the  action,  and  the  ob> 
jects  acted  upon :  to  pierce,  in  its  peculiar  use,  ii  a 
sudden  action  by  which  a  hollow  is  produced  in  any 
substance ;  but  to  perforate  and  bore  are  commonly 
the  efiect  of  mechanical  art.  The  body  of  an  animal 
is  pierced  by  a  dart;  but  cannon  is  made  by  per- 
forating or  boring  the  iron:  channels  are  formed 
under  ground  by  perforating  the  earth ;  holes  are 
made  in  the  ear  by  perforation ;  '  Mountains  were 
perforated,  and  bold  arcnes  thrown  ov»  the  broadest 
and  most  rapid  streams  (by  the  Romans).'  Gibbon. 
Holes  are  made  in  leather,  or  in  wood,  by  boring ; 

But  Capys,  and  tlie  graver  sort,  thought  fit. 
The  Greeks'  suspected  present  to  commit 
To  seas  or  flames,  at  least  to  search  or  bore 
Tlie  sides,  and  what  tliat  space  contains  t*  expk>re. 

Demhaw. 

These  two  last  words  do  not  differ  in  sense,  but  in  ap- 
plication ;  the  latter  being  a  term  of  vulgar  use. 

To  penetrate  and  pierce  are  likewise  employed  in 
an  improper  sense ;  to  perforate  and  bore  are  em- 
ployed only  in  the  proper  sense.  The  two  first  bear 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  in  the  former :  pene- 
trate is,  however,  only  employed  as  the  act  <n  per- 
sons ;  pierce  is  used  in  regara  to  things.     There  is  s 
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pover  in  the  mind  to  penetrate  the  looks  and  actions, 
so  as  justly  to  interpret  their  meaning ; 

For  if  when  dead  we  are  but  dust  or  day. 
Why  think  of  what  posterity  shall  say  f 
Their  praise  or  censure  cannot  us  concern. 
Nor  ever  penetrate  the  rilent  um,    Jenyns. 

The  eye  of  the  Almighty  is  said  to  pierce  the  thickest 
veU  of  darkness ; 

Subtle  as  lightning,  bright,  and  quick  and  fierce. 
Gold  through  doors  and  walla  did  pierce.    Cowlbt. 

Affairs  are  sometimes  involved  in  such  mystery,  that 
the  most  enl^htened  mind  is  unable  to  penetrate 
diheT  the  ena  or  the  beginning ;  the  shrieks  of  dis- 
tress are  sometimes  so  loud  as  to  seem  to  pierce  the 
ear. 


ORIFICE,  PERFORATION. 

Orifice,  in  Latin  orificium  or  orifacitim,  firom  oa 
sad /actum,  signifies  a  made  mouth,  that  is  an  open- 
ing made,  as  it  were ;  perforation,  in  Latin  perforatio, 
from  perforo,  signifies  a  piercmg  through. 

These  terms  are  both  scientifically  employed  by 
medical  men,  to  designate  certain  cavities  in  the  human 
body ;  but  ihe  former  respects  that  which  is  natural, 
the  latter  that  which  is  artificial :  all  the  vessels  of 
the  human  body  have  their  orifices  which  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  open  or  close  of  themselves.  Surgeons 
are  frequently  obliged  to  make  perforatione  into  the 
bones.  Sometimes  the  term  perforation  may  describe 
what  comes  firom  a  natural  process,  but  it  denotes  a 
cavity  made  through  a  solid  substance ;  but  the  orijice 
is  particularly  applicable  to  such  openings  as  most 
resemble  the  mouth  in  form  and  use.  In  uiis  manner 
the  words  may  be  extended  in  their  application  to  other 
bodies  besides  animal  substances,  and  m  other  sciences 
besides  anatomy :  hence  we  speak  of  the  orifi^x  of  a 
tube :  the  ovifiee  of  any  flower,  and  the  like ;  or  the 
perforation  <n  a  tree,  by  means  of  a  cannon  ball  or 
an  iron  instrument. 


the  nests  of  bees,  ants,  beavers,  and  the  like;  'In 
less  than  a  minute  he  had  thrust  his  little  person 
throuffh  the  aperture,  and  again  and  again  perchei 
upon  nis  neighbour's  cage.'  Cowfer.  The  opent*^ 
or  aperture  is  the  commencement  of  an  inclosure  ^  the 
cavity  is  the  whole  inclosure:  hence  the  first  two  are  fre- 
quently as  a  part  to  the  whole :  many  animals  make  a 
cavity  in  the  earth  for  their  nest  with  only  a  small 
aperture  for  their  egress  and  ingress ;  <  In  the  centn 
of  every  floor,  from  top  to  bottom  is  the  chief  room, 
of  no  great  extent,  round  which  there  are  narrow 
cavities  or  recesses.'  Johnson. 


OPENING,  APERTURE,  CAVITY. 

Opening  signifies  in  general  any  place  left  open, 
without  definmg  any  circumstances ;  die  aperture  is 
generally  a  specific  und  of  opening' which  is  considered 
scientifically :  there  are  openings  in  a  wood  when  the 
trees  are  putly  cut  away ;  openings  in  streets  by  the 
removal  of  houses ;  or  openings  m  a  fence  that  has 
been  broken  down ; 

The  scented  dew 
Betrays  her  early  labyrinth,  and  deep 
In  scattered  sullen  openings  far  behind. 
With  every  breeze  sne  hears  the  coming  storm. 

Thomson. 

Anatomists  roeak  of  a/pertures  in  the  skull  or  in  the 
heart,  and  the  naturalist  describes  the  apertures  in 


GULF,  ABYSS. 


Oidf,  in  Greek  xixro;  from  xoiXo;  hollow,  is  applied 
literally  in  the  sense  of  a  deep  concave  receptacle  for 
water,  as  the  gulf  of  Venice ;  abyss,  in  Greek  Sfiua-rof, 
compounded  m  a.  privative  and  fiuir<ros  a  bottom,  signi- 
fies literally  a  bottomless  pit. 

One  is  overwhelmed  in  a  gulf;  it  carries  with  it  the 
idea  of  liquidity  and  profundity,  into  which  one  inevit- 
ably dnks  never  to  nse :  one  is  lost  in  an  abyss ;  it 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  immense  profundity,  into 
which  he  who  is  cast  never  reaches  a  bottom,  nor  is 
able  to  return  to  the  top :  an  insatiable  vorad^  is  the 
characteristic  idea  in  the  dsnification  of  this  term. 

A  gulf  is  a  capacious  bosom,  which  holds  within 
itself  and  buries  aU  objects  that  suffer  themselves  to 
sink  into  it,  without  allowing  them  the  possibility  at 
escape ;  hell  is  represented  as  a  fiery  gulf,  into  which 
evil  spirits  are  plimged,  and  remain  perpetually  ovoc- 
whelmed :  a  guilty  mind  may  be  said,  figuratively,  to 
be  plunged  into  a  gulfcf  woe  or  despair,  when  filled 
with  the  horrid  sense  of  its  enormities ; 

Sin  and  death  amain 
Following  his  track,  such  was  the  will  of  heav'n, 
Pav'd  after  him  a  broad  and  beaten  way 
Over  the  dark  abyts,  whose  boiling  giUf 
Tamely  endur'd  a  bridge  of  wond  rous  length 
From  heU  continu'd.    Milton. 

An  abyss  presents  nothing  but  an  interminable  ^mu» 
which  has  neither  beginiimg  nor  end ;  he  does  wisely 
who  does  not  venture  in,  or  who  retreats  before  he  has 
plunged  too  deep  to  retrace  his  footsteps:  as  the 
ocean,  in  the  natural  sense,  is  a  great  abyss ;  so  are 
metaphysics  an  immense  abyss,  into  which  the  human' 
mind  precipitates  itself  only  to  be  bewildered ; 

His  broad  wing'd  vessel  drinks  the  wlielming  tide. 
Hid  in  the  bosom  of  the  black  abyis.    Thomsok. 


LABYRINTH,  MAZE. 


Intricacy  is  common  to  both  the  objects  expieeaed 
by  these  terms ;  but  the  term  labyrinth  has  it  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  maze :  tiie  labyrinth,  from 
the  Greek  JM^niiog,  was  a  work  of  antiquity  whick 
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totbassed  the  maze  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  an- 
cients surpassed  the  modems  in  all  other  works  of  art ; 
it  was  constructed  on  so  prodigious  a  scale,  and  with  so 
many  windings,  that  when  a  person  was  once  entered, 
he  could  not  find  his  way  out  without  the  assistance  of 
ft  due  or  thread.  Maze,  probabhr  from  the  Saxon 
maae  a  gulf,  is  a  modem  term  ror  a  similar  struc- 
ture on  a  smaller  scale,  which  is  frequently  made  by 
way  of  ornament  in  large  gardens.  From  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  two  words  we  ma^  easily  see  the 
ground  of  their  metaphorical  apphcation:  political 
and  polemical  discussions  are  compared  to  a  labyrinth; 
because  the  mind  that  is  once  entangled  in  them  is 
nnable  to  extricate  itself  by  any  efforts  of  its  own; 

From  the  slow  mistress  of  this  school.  Experience, 
And  her  assistant,  pausing,  pale  Distrust, 
Purchase  a  dear-bought  due  to  lead  his  youth 
Through  serpentine  obliquities  of  human  life. 
And  the  dark  labj/rintk  of  human  hearts.    Yocno. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  perplexity  and  confrision 
into  which  the  mind  is  thrown  by  unexpected  or  inex- 
plicable events,  is  termed  a  maze ;  because,  for  the 
time,  it  is  bereft  of  its  power  to  pursue  its  ordinary 
functions  of  recollection  and  combination ; 

To  measur'd  notes  whilst  they  advance. 

He  in  wild  rtuae  shall  lead  the  dance.    CuMBEaLANS. 


WONDER,  ADMIRATION,  SURPRIZE, 
ASTONISHMENT,  AMAZEMENT. 

Wondety  in  German  umnder,  is  in  all  probability  a 
variation  of  wander,  because  wonder  throws  the  mmd 
off  its  bias ;  admiraiion,  fr«m  the  Latin  miror,  and  the 
Hebrew  hmid  vision  or  looking  at,  signifies  looking  at 
attentively ;  sitrprize,  compounded  of  sttr  and  prize, 
or  the  Latin  prehendo,  signifies  to  take  on  a  sudden ; 
astonish,  fivm  the  Latin  attonitus,  and  tonitru  thun- 
der, sigmfies  to  strike  as  it  were  with  the  overpowering 
noise  of  thunder ;  amaze  signifies  to  be  in  a  maze,  so 
as  not  to  be  able  to  collect  one's  self. 

That  particular  feeling  which  any  thing  unusual 
produces  on  our  minds  is  expressed  by  all  these  terms, 
but  under  various  modifications.  Wonder  is  the  most 
indefinite  in  its  signification  or  application,  but  it  is 
still  the  least  vivid  sentiment  of  all :  it  amounts  to 
littie  more  than  a  pausing  of  the  mind,  a  suspension 
of  the  tbinlfing  faculty,  an  incapacity  to  fix  on  a  dis- 
cernible point  m  an  object  that  rouses  our  ciiriosity : 
it  is  that  state  which  all  must  experience  at  times,  but 
none  so  much  as  those  who  are  ignorant :  they  wonder 
St  every  thing  because  they  Imow  nothing;  '  The- 
resder  of  the  '  Seasons^  wonders  that  he  never  saw 
before  what  Thomson  shows  him.'  Johnson.  Jdmi- 
ration  is  wonder  mixed  with  esteem  or  veneration : 
1sb.e  €tdmirer  suspends  his  thoughts,  not  from  the 
Tacaacy  bot  the  frilness  of  his  mind :  he  is  rivetted  to 
an  object  which  for  a  time  absorbs  his  faculties :  no> 
thing  but  what  is  great  and  good  excites  admiration, 
and  none  but  cultivated  minds  are  susceptible  of  it : 


an  ignorant  person  cannot  admire,  because  he  cannot 
appreciate  the  value  of  any  thing ; 

With  eyes  insatiate  and  tumultuous  joy. 

Beholds  the  presents,  and  admire*  the  boy.    Detbbn. 

Surprize  and  astonishment  both  arise  from  that 
which  happens  unexpectedly;  they  are  species  of 
wonder  dinering  in  degree,  and  produced  only  by  the 
events  of  life :  the  surprize,  as  its  derivation  implies, 
takes  us  imawares ;  we  are  surprized  if  that  does  not 
happen  which  we  calculate  upon,  as  the  absence  of  a 
friend  whom  we  looked  for;  or  we  are  surprized  if 
that  happens  which  we  did  not  calculate  upon ;  thus 
we  are  surprized  to  see  a  friend  returned  whom  we 
supposed  was  on  his  joumey :  astonishment  may  be 
awalcened  by  similar  events  which  are  more  unexpected 
and  more  unaccountable :  thus  we  are  astonished  to 
find  a  fnend  at  our  house  whom  we  had  every  reason 
to  suppose  was  many  hundred  miles  off;  or  we  are 
astonished  to  hear  that  a  person  has  got  safely  through 
a  road  which  we  conceived  to  be  absolutely  impassa- 
ble;  <  So  little  do  we  accustom  ourselves  to  consider 
the  effects  of  time,  that  things  necessary  and  certain 
of^n  surprize  us  like  unexpected  contingencies.^ 
Johnson.  <  I  have  often  been  astonished,  condder- 
ing  that  the  mutual  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries (France  and  England)  has  lately  been  very  great, 
to  find  how  little  you  seem  to  know  of  us.'  Burke. 

Surprize  may  for  a  moment  startie ;  astonishment 
may  stupefy  and  cause  an  entire  suspension  of  the 
faculties ;  but  amazement  has  also  a  mixture  of  per- 
turbation. We  may  be  surprized  and  astonished  at 
things  in  which  we  have  no  particular  interest :  we  are 
mostiy  amazed  at  that  which  immediately  concerns  us. 
We  may  be  surprized  agreeably  or  otherwise ;  we 
may  be  astonished  at  that  which  is  agreeable,  although 
astonishment  is  not  itself  a  pleasure;  but  we  are 
amazed  at  that  which  happens  contrary  to  our  inclina- 
tion. We  are  agreeably  surprized  to  see  our  friends : 
we  are  astonish^  how  we  ever  got  through  the  difB- 
culty :  we  are  amazed  at  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
events  which  have  come  upon  us  to  our  ruin.  A  man 
of  experience  will  not  have  much  to  wonder  at,  for 
his  observation  will  supply  him  with  corresponding  ex- 
amples of  whatever  passes :  a  wise  man  wm  have  but 
momentary  surprizes ;  as  he  has  estimated  the  uncer- 
tainty of  numan  life,  few  things  of  importance  will 
happen  contrary  to  his  expectations:  a  generous  mind 
will  be  astonished  at  gross  instances  of  perfidy  in 
others :  there  is  no  mind  that  may  not  sometimes  be 
thrown  into  amazement  at  the  awfid  dispensations  of 
Providence ; 


Amaxemeta  seizes  all ;  the  gen'ral  cry 
Ptodums  Laocoon  justly  £>om'd  to  die. 


Dbysen. 


WONDER,  MIRACLE,  MARVEL,  PRODIGY, 
MONSTER. 

Wonder  u  that  which  causes  wonder  (v.  Wonder) ; 
mitaele,  in  Latin  miractdum,  from  miror  to  wonder, 
has  the  same  signification,  rignifying  that  which  strikes 
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the  sense ;  marvel  is  a  variation  of  mirade  ;  prodigy, 
in  Latin  prodigium,  from  prodi^,  at  procul  and  ago 
to  launch  forth,  signifies  me  thing  launching  forth ; 
monster,  in  LaUn  mmistrttm,  comes  ^m  monstro  to 
point  out,  and  moneo  to  advise  or  give  notice ;  because 
among  the  Jlomans  any  unaccountable  appearance  was 
considered  as  an  indication  of  some  future  event. 

Wonders  are  natural :  miracles  are.  supernatural. 
The  whole  Creation  is  full  of  wonders ;  the  Bible  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  miracles  which  happened  in 
those  days.  Sometimes  the  term  miracle  or  miracti- 
lous  may  be  employed  hyperbolically  for  what  is  ex- 
ceedingly wonderful ; 

Murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 
With  most  mirac'Unu  organ.     Shaisfbarb. 

Wonders  are  real ;  marvels  are  often  fictitious ;  pro- 
digies are  extravagant  and  imaginary.  Natural  history 
is  full  of  wonders ; 

His  wisdom  such  a»  once  it  did  appear 
Three  kingdoms'  uionder,  and  three  kingdoms'  fear. 

Dbmrah. 

Travels  aboimd  in  marvels  or  in  marvellous  stories, 
which  are  the  inventions  either  of  the  artful  or  the 
^orant  and  credulous :  ancient  history  contains 
numberless  accoiuits  of  prodigies.  Wonders  are 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  nature ;  they  are  wonderful 
only  as  respects  ourselves:  monsters  are  violations 
of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  production  of  a  tree  from 
a  grain  of  seed  is  a  wonder  ;  but  the  production  of  a 
caiLT  with  two  heads  is  a  monster ; 

111  omens  may  the  guilty  tremble  at. 

Make  every  accident  a  prodigy, 

And  momtert  frame  where  nature  never  err'd.    Leb. 


E 


DISADVANTAGE,  INJURY,  HURT, 
DETRIMENT,  PREJUDICE. 

Disadvantage  implies  the  absence  of  an  advantage 
(v.  Advantag^ ;  injury,  in  Latin  injuria,  from  jus, 
iroperiy  signifies  what  is  contrary  to  right  or  justice, 
lut  extend  in  its  sense  to  every  loss  or  deficiency 
which  is  occasioned;  hurt  signifies  in  the  northern, 
languages  beaten  or  wounded ;  detriment,  in  Latin 
detrimentum,  from  detritum  and  deterrere  to  wear 
away,  signifies  the  effect  of  being  worn  out;  prejudice, 
in  the  improper  sense  of  the  word  (v.  Bias),  implies 
the  in  which  is  supposed  to  result  from  prejudice. 

The  disadvantage  is  rather  the  absence  of  a  good;  the 
injury  is  a  positive  evil:  the  want  of  education  may  fre- 
quently be  a  disadvantage  to  a  person  by  retarding  his 
advancement ; '  Even  the  greatest  actions  of  a  celebrated 
person  labor  under  this  disadvantage,  that  however  sur- 
prising and  extraordinary  they  may  be,  they  are  no  more 
than  what  are  expected  from  him.^  Addison.  The  ill  word 
of  another  may  be  an  injury  by  depriving  us  of  friends; 
'  The  places  were  acquired  by  just  title  of  victory,  and 
therefore  in  keeping  of  them  no  injury  was  onered.'' 
Haywakd.  The  disadvantage,  therefore,  is  iq»plied 
to  such  things  as  are  of  an  adventitious  nature :  the 
im^viry  to  that  whidi  is  of  esamtial  importance.     The 


kwrt,  detriment,  and  prejudice,  are  all  qpedes  of  m*. 
juries.  Injury,  in  general,  implies  whatever  ill  bi^ds 
an  object  by  the  external  action  of  other  objects, 
whether  taken  in  relation  to  physical  or  moral  evil  to 
persons  or  to  things ;  hurt  is  that  species  of  injury 
which  is  produced  by  more  direct  violence ;  too  dose 
application  to  study  is  injurious  to  the  health  ;  read- 
ing by  an  improper  light  is  hurtful  to  the  eyes :  so  in 
a  moral  sense,  the  light  reading  which  a  circulating 
library  supplies  b  onen  injurious  to  the  morals  of 
young  people ;  *  Our  repentance  is  not  real,  because 
we  have  not  done  what  we  can  to  undo  our  fitults,  or 
at  least  to  hinder  the  injurious  consequences  of  them 
from  proceeding.''  Tillotson.  All  violent  affections 
are  hurtful  to  the  mind ;  '  The  number  of  those  who 
by  abstracted  thoughts  become  useless  is  inconsider- 
able, in  respect  of  them  who  are  hurtful  to  mankind 
by  an  active  and  restless  disposition.'  Baetlett. 
The  detriment  and  prejudice  are  qiecies  o€  injury 
which  affect  only  the  outward  circumstances  of  a  per- 
son ;  the  former  implying  what  may  lessen  the  value 
of  an  object,  the  latter  what  may  lower  it  in  the  esteem 
of  others.  Whatever  affects  the  stabili^  of  a  mer- 
chant''s  credit  is  highly  detrimental  to  his  interests ; 
*  In  many  instances  we  clearly  perceive  that  more  or 
less  knowledge  dispensed  to  man  would  hatve  proved 
dc<riwicn/aZ  to  his  state.'  Blaie.  Whatever  is  jw^/m- 
dicial  to  the  character  of  a  man  should  not  be  made 
the  subject  of  indiscriminate  conversation ;  '  That  the 
heathens  have  spoken  things  to  the  same  sense  of  this 
saying  of  our  Saviour  is  so  far  from  being  any  preju- 
dice to  this  saying,  that  it  is  a  great  commendation  of 

it'    TiLLOTSON. 

It  is  prudent  to  conceal  that  which  will  be  to  our 
disadvantage,  unless  we  are  called  upon  to  make  the 
acknowledgement.  There  is  nothing  material  that  i> 
not  exposed  to  the  injuries  of  time,  if  not  to  those  of 
actual  violence.  Excesses  of  every  kind  cany  their 
own  punishment  with  them,  for  they  are  always  hurt~ 
ful  to  the  body.  The  price  of  a  book  is  often  deirir- 
mental  to  its  sale.  The  intemperate  seal,  or  the  in- 
consistent conduct  of  religious  professors,  is  highly 
pretjudicial  to  the  spread  of  religion. 


TO  LOSE,  MISS. 


Lose,  in  all  probability,  is  but  a  variation  of  loose, 
because  what  gets  loose  or  away  from  a  person  is  lovt 
to  him  ;  to  miss,  probably  from  the  particle  mis,  isb-. 
plying  a  defect,  si^iifies  to  lose  by  mistake. 

What  is  lost  is  not  at  hand :  what  is  missing  is  not 
to  be  seen :  it  does  not  depend  upon  ourselves  to  re- 
cover what  is  lost,  it  is  supposed  to  be  irrevocably 
gone ;  what  we  miss  cne  time,  we  may  by  diligence 
and  care  recover  at  another  time.  A  person  foaw  hi» 
health  and  strength  by  a  decay  of  nature,  and  miut 
submit  patientiy  to  the  loss  which  cannot  be  tepaiced  i 
<  Some  ants  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  fiiil  down  witb 
their  load  when  they  almost  cone  hnne ;  when  thia 
happena  they  sdid(mi  lose  their  ccmi,  bat  cany  it  i^ 
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asain.''  Addisov.  If  a  penon  mittea  the  opportuaity 
01  hnpnrreinent  in  his  youth,  he  irill  never  have 
another  opportunity  that  is  equally  good ; 


For  a  time  caught  up  to  God,  as  once 
Mosea  was  in  toe  mounts  and  muting  long. 


Milton. 


LOSS,  DAMAGE,  DETRIMENT. 

Lota  signifies  the  act  of  losing  or  the  thing  lost ; 
damage,  m  French  domtnage,  Latin  damnum,  from 
demo  to  take  away,  signifies  the  thing  taken  away; 
detriment,  v.  Diaadvantageoua. 

Loaa  is  here  the  generic  term ;  damage  and  detri- 
ment are  species  or  modes  of  loaa.  The  person  sus- 
tains the  loaa,  the  thing  suffers  the  damage  or  detri- 
ment. Whatever  is  gone  from  us  which  we  wish  to 
■retain  is  a  loaa ;  hence  we  may  sustain  a  loaa  in  our 
property,  in  our  reputation,  in  our  influence,  in  our 
intellect,  and  every  other  object  of  possession ;  *  What 
trader  would  purchase  sucn  airy  satisfaction  (as  the 
charms  of  conversation)  by  the  loaa  of  solid  gun.^ 
JoHXsoN.  Whatever  renders  an  object  less  service- 
able or  valuable,  by  any  external  violence,  u  a  damage ; 
as- a  vessel  suffers  a  damage  in  a  storm ;  *  The  ants 
were  still  troubled  with  the  rain,  and  the  next  day  they 
took  a  world  of  pains  to  rep^  the  damage.""  Addison. 
Whatever  is  calculated  to  cross  a  man^s  purpose  is  a 
detriment ;  the  bare  want  of  a  good  name  may  be  a 
detriment  to  a  young  tradesman ;  the  want  of  pru- 
dence is  always  a  great  detriment  to  the  prosperity  of 
a  family ;  *  The  expenditure  should  be  with  the  least 

ssible  detriment  to  the  morals  <^  those  who  expend.'' 

ITEKE. 


INJURY,  DAMAGE,  HURT,  HARM, 
MISCHIEF. 

The  idea  of  making  a  thing  otherwise  than  it  ought 
is  common  to  these  terms.  Injury  (».  IHaad/cantage) 
is  the  most  general  term,  simply  implying  what  hap- 
pens contrary  to  right;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of 
injury :  damage,  from  tiie  Latin  damnum  loss,  is  the 
injury  which  takes  away  from  the  value  of  a  thing : 
hurt  (v.  Diaadvantage)  is  the  injury  which  destroys 
the  soundness  or  wholeness  of  a  tmng:  harm  {v.  Evil) 
is  the  injury  which  is  attended  with  trouble  and  in- 
convenience :  mischief  is  the  injury  which  interrupts 
the  order  and  consistency  of  tlungs.  The  injury  is 
applicable  to  all  bodies  physical  and  moral :  damage 
is  apj^cable  only  to  physical  bodies.  Trade  may 
suffer  an  injury ;  a  building  may  sufier  an  injury : 
but  a  building,  a  vessel,  a  merchandize,  suffer  damage. 
When  applied  both  to  physical  bodies,  the  injury 
comprehends  every  thing  which  makes  an  object  other- 
wise than  it  ought  to  be :  that  is  to  say,  all  collateral 
drcumstances  which  are  connected  with  the  end  and 
purpose  of  things ;  but  damage  implies  that  actual 
injury  which  affects  the  structure  and  materials  of  the 
object:  the  ntuation  of  some  buildings  is  an  injury 
to  them ;  the  fidling  of  a  chimney,  or  the  breaking  of 


a  roof,  is  a  damage :  the  injury  may  not  be  eadly 
removed ;  the  damage  may  be  easily  repaired. 

Injury  and  hurt  are  hotii  applied  to  per8<ms ;  but 
the  injury  may  either  afiect  thor  bodies,  their  circum- 
fitanees,  or  their  minds ;  the  hurt  in  its  proper  sense 
aflects  only  their  bodies.  We  may  receive  an  injury 
or  a  hurt  by  a  fall ;  but  the  former  is  em|doyed  when 
the  health  or  spirits  of  a  person  enSet,  the  latter  when 
any  fracture  or  wound  is  produced.  A  person  some- 
times sustains  an  injury  from  a  fall,  either  by  losing 
the  use  of  a  limb,  or  by  the  deprivation  of  his  senses ; 
'  Great  injuriea  mice  and  rats  do  in  a  field.'  Mobti- 
M£B.  A  sprain,  a  cut,  or  a  bruise,  are  little  hurta 
which  are  eaoly  cured ; 

No  plough  shall  Iturt  the  glebe,  no  pruning 
hook  the  vine.    Dbyden. 

The  hurt  is  sometimes  figuratively  employed  as  it 
respects  the  circumstances  of  a  man,  where  tne  idea  of 
inmcting  a  wound  or  a  pain  is  implied ;  as  in  hurting  a 
man's  good  name,  hurting  his  reputation,  hurting  ids 
moiak,  and  other  such  cases,  in  wnich  the  specific  term 
hurt  may  be  substituted  for  the  general  term  injwry ; 

In  arms  and  science  'tis  the  same, 

Our  riral's  hwi  creates  our  fame.    PaiOB. 

The  injury,  harm,  and  miachief,  are  all  emjdoyed  for 
the  circumstances  of  either  things  or  men;  but  the 
injury  comprehends  cause  and  enect ;  the  harm  and 
mischief  respect  the  evil  as  it  is.  If  we  say  that  the 
injury  is  done,  we  always  think  of  either  the  agent  by 
which  it  is  done,  or  the  object  to  which  it  is  done,  or 
both ;  '  Many  times  we  do  injury  to  a  cause  by 
dwelling  upon  trifling  arguments.'  Watts.  When 
we  speak  of  the  harm  and  miachief,  we  only  think  of 
the  nature  and  measure  of  the  one  or  the  other.  It  is  an 
injury  to  society  to  let  public  offenders  go  free ;  young 
people  do  not  always  consider  the  harm  which  there 
may  be  in  some  m  their  most  imprudent  actions; 
'  After  their  young  are  hatched,  mey  brood  them 
under  their  wings,  lest  the  cold,  and  sometimes  the 
heat  should  harm  them.'  Rat.  The  mischief  of  dis- 
seminating free  principles  among  the  yoimg  and  the 
ignorant  has  now  been  found  to  exceed  aU  the  good 
which  might  result  from  the  superior  cultivation  of  the 
human  nund,  and  the  more  extended  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge; 

But  furious  Dido,  with  dark  thoughts  involv'd. 
Shook  at  the  mighty  misckitf  she  resolr'd.    Day  den. 


TO  IMPAIR,  INJURE. 

Impair  comes  from  the  Latin  im  and  pejoro  ot 
p^or  worse,  signifying  to  make  worse ;  injure,  ftam 
m  and  jua  against  right,  signifies  to  make  otherwise 
than  it  ought  to  be. 

Impair  seems  to  be  in  regard  to  injure  as  the 
speries  to  the  genus ;  what  is  impaired  is  injured,  but 
whaA  is  injured  is  not  necessarily  impaired.  To  im- 
pair is  a  pn^ressive  mode  of  injuring:  an  injury 
3s 
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may  take  place  either  by  degrees,  or  by  an  instanta- 
neous act :  straining  of  the  eyes  impairs  the  sisht,  bujt 
a  blow  injures  ni&et  disn  impaivra  the  eye.  A  man^s 
health  ntay  be  impaired  or  injured  by  his  vices,  but 
his  limbs  are  injured  rather  than  impaired  by  a  fall. 
A  person^s  circiunstances  are  impaired  by  a  succession 
of  misfortunes ;  they  ore  injured  by  a  sudden  turn  of 
fortune.  The  same  distinction  is  preserved  in  th^ 
figurative  application ;  <  It  is  painful  to  consider  that 
this  sublime  enjoyment  of  friendship  may  be  impaired 
by  inntunerable  causes.^  Johnson. 

Who  lives  to  nature  rarelv  can  be  poor, 

O  what  a  patrimony  this  .*  a  being 

Of  such  inherent  strength  and  miyestv. 

Not  worlds  posseat  can  raise  it;  worfi^  destroy'd 

Can't  injure.    Young. 


are  menaced  by  permms  only ;  a  person  is  tl^reaiened 
with  a  look ;  he  is  menaced  with  a  proaecution  by  his 
adversary;    • 

By  turns  put  on  the  sui^liant  isA  the  lord ; 
Threaien'd  this  moment,  and  the  next  implor'd^ 

Prigs. 
Of  the  sharp  axe 
Regardless,  that  o'er  his  devoted  head 
Hangs  menacing.    Somekvillb. 


IMMINENT,  IMPENDING, 
THREATENING. 

Imminent.,  in  Latin  imminena,  from  in  and  maneo  to 
remain,  signifies  resting  or  coming  upon ;  impending, 
from  the  Latin  pendeo  to  hang,  signifies  nanging; 
threatening  is  used  in  the  sense  of  the  verb  to 
threaten. 

All  these  terms  are  used  in  regard  to  some  evil  that 
is  exceedingly  near :  imminejit  conveys  no  idea  of  du- 
ration ;  impending  excludes  the  idea  of  what  is  mo- 
mentary. A  person  may  be  in  imminent  danger  of 
losing  his  life  in  one  instant,  and  the  danger  may  be 
over  the  next  instant:  but  an  impending  danger  is 
that  which  has  been  long  in  existence,  and  gradually 
approaching;  '  There  was  an  opinion,  if  we  may 
believe  the  Spanish  historians,  almost  universal  among 
the  Americans,  that  some  dreadful  calamity  was  tm- 
pending  over  their  heads.'  Robertson.  We  can 
seldom  escape  imminent  danger  by  any  efforts  of  one''8 
own ;  but  we  may  be  successAilly  warned  to  escape 
from  an  impending  danger.  Imminent  and  impetm- 
ing  are  said  of  dangers  that  are  not  discoverable ;  but 
a  threatening  evil  gives  intimations  of  its  own  ap- 

E roach;  we  perceive  the  threatening  tempest  in  the 
lackness  of  the  sky ;  we  hear  the  threatening  sounds 
of  the  enemy's  clashing  swords ;  *  The  threatening 
voice  and  fierce  gestures  with  which  these  words  were 
uttered,  struck  Montezuma.  He  saw  his  own  danger 
was  imminent,  the  necessity  unavoidable.'  Robebtson. 


THREAT,  MENACE. 

Threat  is  of  Saxon  origin;  menace  is  of  Latin 
extraction.  They  do  not  differ  in  signification ;  but, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  Saxon  is  the  familiar 
term,  and  the  Latin  word  is  employed  only  in  the 
higher  style.  We  may  be  threatened  witn  either 
small  or  great  evils ;  but  we  are  menaced  only  with 
great  evils.  One  individual  threatens  to  strike  an- 
other :  a  general  menaces  the  enemy  with  an  attack. 
We  are  threatened  by  things  as  well  as  persons :  we 


EVIL  OR  ILL,  MISFORTUNE,  HARM, 
MISCHIEF. 

Evil  in  its  full  sense  comprehends  every  quality 
which  is  not  good,  and  consequently  the  other  terms 
exraess  only  modifications  of  evil. 

The  word  is  however  more  limited  in  its  ap^Cation 
than  its  meaning,  and  admits  therefore  of  a  just  com- 
parison with  the  other  words  here  mentioned.  They 
are  all  taken  in  the  sense  of  evils  produced  by  some 
external  cause,  or  evils  inherent  in  the  object  and 
arising  out  of  it.  The  evil,  or,  in  its  contracted  form, 
the  ill,  befalls  a  person ;  the  misfortune  comes  upon 
him ;  the  harm  is  taken,  or  he  receives  the  harm ;  the 
mischief  is  done  him.  Evil  in  its  limited  application 
is  taken  for  evils  of  the  greatest  magnitude ;  it  is  that 
which  is  evil  without  any  mitigation  or  qualification  of 
circumstances.  The  misfortune  is  a  minor  evU ;  it 
depends  upon  the  opinion  and  circumstances  of  the 
individual ;  what  is  a  misfortune  in  one  respect  may 
be  the  contrary  in  another  respect.  An  untimely 
death,  the  fracture  or  loss  of  a  limb,  are  denominated 
evils  {  the  loss  of  a  vessel,  the  overturning  of  a  car- 
riage, and  the  like,  are  misfortunes,  inasmuch  as  they 
tend  to  the  diminution  of  property;  but  as  all  tlie 
casualties  of  Hfe  may  produce  various  consequences,  it 
may  sometimes  happen  that  that  which  seems  to  have 
come  upon  us  by  our  ill  fortune  turns  out  ultimately 
of  the  greatest  benefit ;  in  this  respect,  therefore,  the 
misfortune  is  but  a  partial  evil :  of  evil  it  is  likewise 
observable,  that  it  has  no  respect  to  the  sufferer  as  a 
moral  agent ;  but  misfortune  is  used  in  regard  to  such 
things  as  are  controllable  or  otherwise  by  numan  fore- 
sight ; 

Mitforhme  stands  with  her  bow  ever  bent 
Over  the  world  ;  and  he  who  wounds  another, 
I)irect8  the  goddess  by  that  part  where  he  wounds 
There  to  strike  deep  her  arrows  in  himself.    YouNe. 

The  evU  which  befalls  a  man  is  opposed  only  to  the 
good  which  he  in  general  experiences ;  but  the  mis- 
fortune is  opposed  to  the  good  fortune  or  the  prudence 
<^the  individual.  Sickness  is  an  evil,  let  it  be  endured 
at  caused  by  whatever  circumstances  it  may ;  it  is  s 
misfortune  for  an  individual  to  come  in  the  way  of 
having  this  evil  brought  on  himself:  his  own  relative 
condition  in  the  scale  of  being  is  here  referred  to. 

The  harm  and  mischief  are  species  of  minor  evils ; 
the  former  of  which  is  much  less  specific  than  the 
latter  both  in  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  evU.  A 
person  takes  harm  &om  circumstances  that  are  no( 
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known';  the  mitchief  is  done  to  him  from  some  posi- 
tive and  immediate  circumstance.  He  who  takes  cold 
takes  Aorm;  the  came  of  which,  however,  may  not  b6 
known  or  sugpected :  a  fall  from  a  horse  is  attended 
with  mischief  if  it  occasion  a  fracture  or  any  evil  to 
the  body.  Evil  and  miafortime  respect  persons  onl^ 
as  the  objects ;  harm  ana  mischief  are  said  of  inani-^ 
mate  things  as  the  object  A  tender  plant  takes  harm 
from  being  emosed  to  the  cold  air :  mischief  is  done 
to  it  when  its  branches  are  violently  broken  off  or  its 
roots  are  laid  bare. 

Misfwtune  is  the  inddental  property  of  persons 
who  are  its  involuntary  subjects ;  out  evU,  harm,  and 
mischief,  are  the  inherent  and  active  properties  <^ 
things  that  flow  out  of  them  as  effects  fin>m  dieir 
causes :  evil  is  said  either  to  lie  in  a  thing  or  att^id  it 
as  a  companion  or  follower ;  '  A  misery  is  not  to  be 
measured  from  the  nature  of  the  evil,  but  from  the 
temper  of  the  sufferer.^  Addison.  Harm  properly  lies 
in  the  thing; 

To  me  the  labours  of  the  field  resign  ; 

Me  Parig  injured :  all  the  war  be  mine. 

Fall  he  diat  must  beneath  his  rival's  arms. 

And  leave  the  rest  secure  of  iiiture  harms.    Pops. 

Mischief  ftafeAy  attends  the  thing  as  a  consequence; 

To  mourn  a  mUehief  that  is  past  and  gone. 
Is  the  next  way  to  oraw  new  mitchief  on. 

Shaksfsarb. 

In  political  revolutions  there  is  evil  in  the  thing  and 
ivU  from  the  thing ;  evU  when  it  begins,  evU  when  it 
ends,  and  eoU  long  after  it  has  ceased ; 

Yet  think  not  thus,  when  freedom's  Uh  I  state, 

I  mean  to  flatter  kings  or  court  the  great.  Goldsmith. 

It  is  a  dangerous  question  for  any  young  person  to  ^ut 
fo  himself — ^what  harm  is  there  in  this  or  that  in- 
dulgence ?  He  who  is  disposed  to  put  this  question 
to  himself  will  not  hesitate  to  answer  it  according  to 
his  own  wishes.  The  mischiefs  which  arise  from  the 
imskilfulness  of  those  who  undertake  to  be  their  own 
coachmen  are  of  so  serious  a  nature  that  in  course  of 
time  they  will  probably  deter  men  from  performing 
such  unsuitable  offices. 


pan] 
freel 


HURTFUL,  PERNICIOUS,  NOXIOUS, 
NOISOME. 

Hurtful  signifies  frill  of  hurt,  or  causing  much 
Imrt ;  pemUciout,  v.  Destructive;  noxious  and 
noisome,  from  the  Latin  nomus  and  noceo  to  hurt, 
dgnifies  the  same  ori^nally  as  hwrtful. 

Between  hurtful  and  pernicious  there  is  the  same 
distinction  as  l>etween  hurting  and  destroying:  that 
which  is  hurtful  may  hurt  in  various  ways ; 

The  kurtfij  hazd  in  thy  vineyard  shun.    Dktdek. 

That  w})ich  is  pernicious  necessarily  tends  to  destruc- 
tion :  confinement  is  hurtfttl  to  the  health :  bad  com- 


ny  is  pernicious  to  the  morals ;  or  the  doctrines  of 
ithinkers  are  pernicious  to  the  well-being  of  society ; 

Of  strength,  pernicious  to  myself,  I  boast. 

The  powers  1  have  were  given  me  to  my  cost.    Lewis. 

Nowious  and  noisome  are  species  of  the  hurtful: 
things  may  be  hurtful  both  to  body  and  mind ;  nox- 
ious and  noisome  only  to  tha  body :  that  wldch  is 
noxious  inflicts  a  direct  injury ; 

The  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field. 
Of  huge  extent  sometimes,  with  brazen  eyes. 
And  haky  mane«  terrific,  tiiough  to  thee 
lyot  noxious,  but  obedient  at  thy  call.    Miltok. 

That  which  is  noisome  inflicts  the  injury  indirectly : 
noxious  insects  are  such  as  wound;  noisome  vapors 
are  such  as  tend  to  create  disorders  ; 

The  only  prison  that  enslaves  the  soul 
Is  the  dars  habitadon,  where  she  dwells 
As  in  a  noisome  dungeon.    Bellimoham. 

Ireland  is  stud  to  be  free  from  every  noxious  weed  or 
animal;  where  filth  is  brought  together,  there  will 
always  be  noisome  smells. 


CALAMITY,  DISASTER,  MISFORTUNE, 
MISCHANCE,  MISHAP. 

Calamity,  in  French  calamity,  Latin  calamitas, 
from  calamus  a  stalk ;  because  hail  or  whatever  in- 
jured the  stalks  of  com  was  termed  a  calamity ;  dis- 
aster, in  French  disastre,  is  compounded  of  the  pri- 
vative des  or  dis  and  astre,  in  Latin  antrum  a  star, 
signifying  what  came  from  the  adverse  influence  of 
the  stars;  misfortune,  mischance,  and  mishap,  na- 
turally express  what  comes  amiss. 

The  idea  of  a  painful  event  is  common  to  aU  these 
terms,  but  they  differ  in  the  degree  of  importance. 
-  A  calamity  is  a  great  disaster  or  misfortune ;  a 
misfortune  a  great  mischance  at  mishap:  whatever 
is  attended  witn  destruction  is  a  calamity ;  whatever 
occasions  mischief  to  the  person,  defeats  or  interrupts 

1>lans,  is  a  disaster ;  whatever  is  accompanied  with  a 
OSS  of  property,  or  the  deprivation  of  health,  is  a  mis- 
fortune ;  whatever  diminishes  the  beauty  or  utility  of 
objects  is  a  mischance  or  mishap :  the  devastation  of 
a  country  by  hurricanes  or  earthquakes,  or  the  desda- 
tion  a£  its  inhabitants  by  famine  or  plague,.  «ie  great 
ealamiHes ;  the  overturning  of  a  carnage,  or  the  frac- 
ture of  a  limb,  are  disasters;  losses  in  trade  are  mis- 
fortunes ;  the  spoUing  of  a  book  is,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  a  mischance  or  mishap. 

A  calamity  seldom  arises  from  the  direct  aaency  of 
man;  the  elements,  or  the  natural  course  or  things,' 
are  mostiy  concerned  in  producing  this  source  of  mi- 
sery to  men ;  the  rest  may  be  ascribed  to  chance,  as 
distinguished  from  design;  '  They  observed  that 
severtQ  blessings  had  degenerated  into  calamities,  and 
that  several  calamities  had  improved  into  blesdngs, 
according  as  they  fell  into  the  possesdon  c£  wise  or 
fooJish  men."  Addisok.  Disasters  mostly  iucise  from 
3  s  2 
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some  specific  known  cause,  dther  the  careleesiiess  of 
persons,  or  the  unfitness  of  things  for  their  use ;  as 
they  generally  serve  to  derange  some  preconcorted 
scheme  or  undertakinf^,  they  seem  as  if  they  were  pro- 
duced by  some  secret  influence ; 

There  in  his  noisy  mansion,  slull'd  to  rule,- 

The  village  master  taught  his  little  school : 

A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view, 

I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 

Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  leam'd  to  trace 

The  day's  dUaster*  in  his  morning  face.    Goldsmith. 

Misfortune  is  frequently  assignable  to  no  roecific 
cause,  it  is  the  bad  lortune  of  an  individual ;  a  fink  in 
the  chain  of  his  desdnv ;  an  evil  independent  of  him- 
self, as  distinguished  nom  a  fault ;  '  She  daily  exer- 
cises her  benevolmce  by  pitying  every  miafortune 
that  happens  to  every  family  within  her  circle  of 
notice.^  Johnson.  Mtschance  and  mishap  are  mis- 
fortunes of  comparatively  so  trivial  a  nature,  that  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  inquire  into  their  cause, 
or  to  dw^  upon  their  consequences ; 

Permit  thy  daughter.  Gracious  Jove,  to  tell. 

How  this  mitchanee  the  Cyprian  Queen  befell.    Pops. 

For  pity's  sake  tells  undeserv'd  mithapt, 
And  their  applause  to  gain,  recounts  his  claps. 

Churchill. 

A  calamity  w  dreadful ;  a  disaster  melancholy ;  a  mis-  ■ 
forttme  grievous  or  heavy;  a  mischance  or  mishap 
slight  or  trivial. 

A  calamity  is  either  public  or  private,  but  more  fie- 
quently  the  former:  a  disaster  is  rather  particular 
tnan  private ;  it  affects  things  rather  than  persons ; 
journeys,  expeditions,  and  military  movements,  are 
commonly  attended  with  disasters:  misfortimes  are 
altogether  personal ;  they  immediately  afilect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  individual:  mischances  and  mishaps  are 
altogether  domestic.  We  speak  of  a  calamitous 
period,  a  disastrous  expedition,  an  unfortunate  per- 
son, little  mischtmces  oi  mishaps. 


ADVERSITY,  DISTRESS. 

Adversity,  v.  Admerae;  distress^  from  the  Latin  dis- 
tringo,  compoumded  of  dis  twice,  and  stringo  to  land, 
signifies  that  which  binds  very  tight,  <a  brings  into  a 
great  strait 

Adversity  rejects  external  dicumstaaces ;  distress 
regards  either  external  circumstances  or  inward  feel- 
ings. AdoersHy  is  opposed  to  prosperity ;  digress  to 
ease. 

Adversity  is  a  ^neral  conditicm,  distress  a  particular 
state.  Distress  is  properly  the  highest  degree  of  ad- 
versity. When  8  man''s  sffiurs  go  altogether  adverse 
to  his  widies  and  hopes,  when  accidents  deprive  him 
of  his  possessions  or  blast  his  prospects,  he  is  said  to 
be  in  adoersiiy;  <  The  other  extareme  which  these 
comiderations  should  arm  the  heart  of  a  man  against, 
ia  utter  deroondency  of  mind  in  a  time  of  pressing 
adowmty.^  Sovth.    When  a  man  is  reduced  to  a  state 


of  want,  deprived  oi  frienda  and  all  pfoapeet  of  relief, 
his  situation  is  that  of  real  (Ua^raas  ,■  *  Moat  men,  who 
are  at  length  delivered  from  any  great  distress,  indeed, 
find  that  uiey  are  so  by  ways  they  never  thought  of.* 
South. 

^<foer«t^  is  trying,  dMreaa  ia  ovendielming.  Every 
man  is  liable  to  adt^sity,  although  few  are  reduced  to 
distress  but  by  thor  own  fault. 


DISTRESS,  ANXIETY,  ANGUISH,  AGONY. 

Distress,  v.  Adversity ;  anxiety,  in  French  anaiietit 
and  anguish,  in  French  angoisse,  both  come  firom  the 
Latin  ango,  anai  to  strangle ;  agony,  in  French 
agonie,  Latin  agonia,  Greek  aymlti,  from  dywA^m  to 
contend  or  strive,  signifies  a  severe  struggle  with  pain 
and  sufRering. 

Distress  is  the  pain  felt  when  in  a  strait  firom  which 
we  see  no  means  of  extricating  ourselves ;  anxiety  is 
that  pain  which  one  feels  on  the  prospect  of  an  evil. 
The  distress  alwa3r8  depends  upon  some  outward 
cause;  the  anmety  often  lies  in  the  imagination. 
The  distress  is  produced  by  the  present,  but  not 
always  immediate,  evil ; 

How  many,  rack'd  with  honest  passions,  droop 
In  deep  retir'd  dittrett  I  How  m^iiy  stand 
Around  the  death-bed  of  their  dearest  friends. 
And  point  the  parting  anguish.    Thomson. 

The  anxiety  respects  that  which  u  future ;  <  If  you 
have  any  anection  for  me,  kt  not  your  anxiety,  on  my 
account,  injure  your  health.'  Melhoth  {Letters  of 
Cicero).  Anguish  arises  from  the  reflection  on  the 
evil  that  is  past ;  '  In  the  anguish  of  his  heart,  Adam 
expostulates  with  his  CreaUnr  for  having  given  him  an 
unasked  existence.'  Addison.  Agony  springs  firom 
witnessing  that  which  is  immediate  or  before  the  eye; 

These  are  the  charming  agoiaet  of  love. 
Whose  misery  delights.    But  through  the  heart 
Should  jealousv  its  venom  once  diffiise, 
'Tis  then  delightful  misery  no  more. 
But  agcny  unmixed.    'J^'homson. 

Distress  is  not  peculiar  to  any  age,  ^ei«  there  is  a 
consciousness  of  good  and  evil,  pain  and  pleasure; 
it  will  inevitably  arise  from  some  circumstance 
or  another.  Anxiety,  anguish,  and  agony,  belong  to 
riper  yean:  ii^ancy  and  cluUQiood  sxe  deemed  the 
happy  periods  of  human  enstence ;  because  they  are 
exempt  from  the  anxieties  attendant  on  every  one 
who  has  a  8tati<m  to  fill,  and  duties  to  discn 
Ar^guish  and  agony  are  qtedies  of  cSstress,  of 
severer  kind,  wmch  spring  altogether  fh>m  the  ma- 
turity of  reflection,  and  the  full  consciousness  of  eviL 
A  duld  is  in  distress  when  it  loses  its  mother,  and  the 
mother  is  also  in  distress  when  she  misses  her  child. 
The  station  of  a  parent  is,  indeed,  that  which  is  most 
productive,  not  only  of  distress,  but  afiwiety,  anguish^ 
and  agony :  the  mother  has  her  peculiar  anxieties  for 
die  child,  whilst  rearing  it  m  its  infimt  state:  the 
father  has  his  anxiety  for  its  wdfine  on  its  entnunce 
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into  the  world :  they  both  suffer  the  deepest  anguish 
when  the  child  dissppoints  their  dearest  hopes,  by 
running  a  career  of  vice,  and  finishing  its  wicked 
course  by  an  untimely,  and  sometimes  ignominious 
end :  not  unfiequeatly  they  are  doomed  to  suffer  the 
agony  of  seeing  a  child  encircled  in  flames  from  which 
he  cannot  be  snatched,  or  sinking  into  a  watery  grave 
from  which  he  cannot  be  rescued. 


TO  DISTRESS,  HARASS,  PERPLEX. 

Distress,  v.  Distrms ;  harass,  in  French  harasser, 
probably  from  the  Greek  dpiavat  to  beat ;  perplat,  in 
Latin  perplea/us,  participle  ol  perplector,  compounded 
of  per  and  plector,  ragnifies  to  wind  round  and 
entiuigle. 

A  person  is  distressed  either  in  his  outward  circum- 
stances or  his  feelings;  he  b  harassed  mentally  or 
corporeally;  he  is  perpleaed  in  his  understanding, 
more  than  in  his  feelings :  a  deprivation  distresses ; 
provocations  and  hostile  measures  harass ;  stratagems 
and  ambiguous  measures  perplex :  a  besieged  town  is 
distressed  by  the  cutting  off  its  resources  of  water  and 
provisions ; 


O  friend !  Ulysses'  shouts  invade  my  ear; 
Distreu'd  he  seems,  and  no  assistance  near. 


POFE. 


The  basiled  in  a  town  are  harassed  by  perpetual 
attacks ;  '  Persons  who  have  been  long  harassed  with 
business  and  care,  sometimes  imagine  that  when  life 
declines,  they  cannot  make  their  retirement  from  the 
world  too  complete.''  Blaib.  The  besi^ers  of  a  town 
are  sometimes  perplexed  in  all  their  manoeuvres  and 
plans,  by  the  counter-manceuvres  and  contrivances  of 
their  opponents :  or  a  person  is  perplexed  by  the  con- 
tradictory points  of  view  in  which  an  affair  appears  to 
him :  a  tale  of  woe  distresses ;  continual  alarms  and 
incessant  labor  harass;  unexpected  obstacles  and 
inextricable  difficulties  perplex ; 

Would  befaig  end  widi  our  expiring  breath. 
How  soon  misfortunes  would  be  pufTd  sway, 
A  trifling  shock  can  sliiver  us  to  the  dust. 
But  th'  existence  of  the  immortal  soul. 
Futurity's  dark  road /lerfi&jrffStilL    Gbstleman. 

We  are  distressed  and  perplexed  by  drcumstances ; 
we  are  harassed  altogether  by  persons,  or  the  inten- 
tional e^rts  of  others:  we  may  relieve  another  in 
distress,  or  may  remove  a  perplexity ;  but  tiie  Aara«s- 
ir^  ceases  only  witJi  tiie  cause  which  gave  rise  to  it. 


PAIN,  PANG,  AGONY,  ANGUISH. 

Pain  is  to  be  traced,  through  the  French  and 
northern  languages,  to  the  Latm  wd  Greek  TOivii 
punishment,  mini  labor,  and  imojiM  to  be  poor  or  in 
trouble.  Pang  is  but  a  variaticm  of  pain,  contracted 
fiom  the  Teutonic  peinigetf  to  torment ;  agony  comes 
ficom  the  Gied  A^i{m  to  struggle  ot  contend  signi- 


fying the  labor  or  pain  of  a  struggle ;  anguish  comes 
m>m  the  Latin  ango,  contracted  from  ante  and  agd, 
to  act  against,  or  in  direct  opposition  to,  and  signifies 
the  pain  arinng  from  severe  pressure. 

Pain,  which  expresses  the  feeling  that  is  most  re- 
pugnant to  the  nature  of  all  sensible  beings,  is  here 
the  generic,  and  the  rest  specific  terms:  pain  and 
agony  are  applied  indiscriminately  to  what  is  physical 
and  mental ;  pang  and  anguish  mostly  respect  that 
which  is  mental:  pain  signifies  either  an  individual 
feeling  or  a  permanent  state ;  pang  is  only  a  particular 
feeling;  agony  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  indi- 
vidual feeung,  but  more  commonly  for  the  state; 
anguish  is  uways  employed  for  the  state.  Pain  is 
indefinite  with  regard  to  the  degree ;  it  may  rise  to  the 
highest,  or  sink  to  the  lowest  possible  degree;  the  rest 
are  positively  high  degrees  of  pain :  the  pang  is  a 
sharp  pain;  the  agony  is  a  severe  and  permanent 
pain ;  the  anguish  is  an  overwhelming  pain. 

The  causes  of  pain  are  as  various  as  the  modes  of 
pain,  or  as  the  circumstances  of  sensible  beings ;  it 
attends  disease,  want,  and  sin,  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  forms ;  '  We  should  pass  on  fitom  crime  to  crime 
heedless  and  remorseless,  if  misery  did  not  stand  in 
our  way,  and  our  own  pains  admonish  us  of  oiu:  folly.' 
Johnson.  The  pangs  of  consdence  firequently  trouble 
the  man  who  is  not  yet  hardened  in  guilt :  the  pangs 
of  disappointed  love  are  among  the  severest  to  be 
bome; 

Whatpaitg*  the  tender  breast  of  Dido  tore !    Dbydem. 

Agony  and  anguish  are  produced  by  violent  causes, 
and  disease  in  its  most  terrible  shape ;  wounds  and 
torments  naturally  produce  corporeal  agony ;  a  guil^ 
conscience  that  is  awakened  to  a  sense  of  guilt  will 
suffer  mmtal  agony ; 

Thou  shalt  behold  him  stretch'd  in  all  the  agonies 
Ofa  tormenting  and  a  shameful  death.    Otway. 

Anguish  arises  alto^gether  firom  moral  causes;  the 
miseries  and  distresses  of  others,  particularly  of  those 
who  are  nearly  related,  are  most  calculated  to  excite 
anguish ;  a  mother  sufiers  anguish  when  she  sees  her 
chud  laboring  under  severe  pain,  or  in  danger  of 
losing  its  life,  without  having  uie  power  to  relieve  it ; 

Are  these  the  parting  pang*  which  nature  feels. 
When  angmsh  rends  the  heart  stringfi  ?    Rows. 


TORMENT,  TORTURE. 

Torment  («.  To  tease)  and  iortufe,  both  come 


ftom  torqueo  to  twist,  and  express  the  ^ny  which 
arises  &om  a  violent  twisting  or  gninng  or  any  part ; 
but  the  latter,  which  is  more  immediately  derived  firom 
the  verb,  eroresses  much  greater  violence  and  conse- 
quent pain  than  the  former.  Torture  is  an  excess  of 
torment.  We  may  be  torments  by  a  variety  of 
indirect  means;  but  we  are  tortured  only  by  the 
direct  means  <^  the  rack,   or  amilar  instruments. 
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Torment  may  be  permanetit:  torture  is  only  for  a 
time,  or  on  certain  occasions.  It  is  related  in  history 
that  a  person  was  once  tormented  to  death,  by  a 
violent  and  incessant  beating  of  drums  in  his  prison ; 
the  Indians  practise  every  species  of  torture  upon 
their  prisoners.  A  guilty  conscience  may  torment  a 
man  all  his  life; 


Yet  in  his  empire  o'er  thy  abject  breast. 
His  flames  and  torments  only  are  ezprest. 


PaiOB. 


The  horrors  of  an  awakened  conscience  are  a  torture 
to  one  who  is  on  his  death-bed ; 


To  a  wild  sonnet  or  a  wanton  air. 
Offence  and  torture  to  a  sober  ear. 


Pbiob. 


TO  AFFLICT,  DISTRESS,  TROUBLE. 

Afflict^  in  Latin  aMctua,  participle  of  affligo,  com- 

Eounded  of  af  or  ooand  Jligo,  in  Greek  fiAi/Su  to  press 
ard,  signifies  to  bear  upon  any  one ;  distress,  v.  Ad,- 
versity ;  trouble  signifies  to  cause  a  tumult,  f^m  the 
Latin  turba,  Greek  rip^  or  iopu^o;  a  tumult 

When  these  terms  relate  to  outward  circtunstances, 
the  first  expresses  more  than  the  second,  and  the 
second  more  than  the  third. 
People  are  afflicted  with  grievous  maladies ; 

A  melancholy  tear  afflicts  my  eye. 

And  my  heart  labours  with  a  sudden  sigh.    Paioa. 

The  mariner  is  distressed  for  want  of  water  in  the 
midst  of  the  wide  ocean,  or  an  embarrassed  tradesman 
is  distressed  for  money  to  maintain  his  credit ; 

I  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears. 

When  I  did  sped  of  some  distressfid  stroke. 

That  my  youth  suffered.    SaAtsrsAjis. 

The  mechanic  is  troubled  for  want  of  proper  tools,  or 
the  head  of  a  family  for  want  of  good  domestics; 

The  boy  so  troubles  me, 
'Tis  past  enduring.    Shxksfsaks. 

When  they  respect  the  inward  feelings,  afflict  con- 
veys the  idea  of  deep  sorrow ;  distress  that  of  sorrow 
mixed  with  anxiety ;  trouble  that  of  pain  in  a  smaller 
degree.  The  death  of  a  parent  afflicts ;  '  We  last 
night  received  a  piece  of  ill-news  at  our  club  which 
very  sensibly  afflicted  every  one  of  us.  I  question  not 
but  my  readers  themselves  will  be  troubled  at  the 
hearing  of  it.  To  keep  them  no  longer  in  suspense. 
Sir  Roger  de.  Coverly  is  dead.^  Addison.  The  mis- 
fortunes of  our  family  and  &iends  distress ,-  '  While 
the  mind  contemplates  distress,  it  is  acted  upon  and 
never  acts,  and  by  indulging  in  this  contemplation  it 
becomes  more  and  more  unfit  for  action.  Ckaig.. 
Crosses  in  trade  and  domestic  inconveniences  trouble. 
.  In  the  season  of  affliction  prayer  affords  the  best 
consolation  and  surest  supports.  The  assisttmce  and. 
sympathy  of  friends  serve  to  relieve  distress.  We 
may  often  help  ourselves  out  of  our  troubles,  and  re- 
move the  evil  by  patience  and  poseverance. 


AJUictions  may  be  turned  to  benefits  if  they  lead  a 
man  to  turn  inwardly  into  himself,  and  examine  th6 
state  of  his  heart  and  conscience  in  the  sight  of  his 
Maker.  The  distresses  of  human  life  often  serve  only 
to  enhance  the  value  of  our  pleasures  when  we  regain 
them.  Among  the  troubles  with  which  we  are  daily 
assailed,  many  of  them  are  too  trifling  for  us  to  be 
troubled  by  them. 


AFFLICTION,  GRIEF,  SORROW. 

Affliction,  v.  To  afflict;  grief  from  grieve,  in 
German  grdmen,  Swedish  gramga,  &c. ;  sorrow,  in 
German  sorge,  &c.  signifies  care,  as  weU  as  sorrow. 

All  these  words  mark  a  state  of  suffering  which 
differs  either  in  the  degree  or  the  cause,  or  in  hoth. 

Affliction  is  much  stronger  than  grief,  it  lies  deeper 
in  the  soul,  and  arises  from  a  more  powerful  cause  ; 
the  loss  of  what  is  most  dear ;  the  continued  sickness 
of  our  friends,  or  a  reverse  of  fortune,  will  all  cause 
aJffUctUm ;  '  Some  virtues  are  only  seen  in  eifflustion^ 
and  some  in  prosperity.^  Addison.  The  misfortunes 
of  others ;  the  failure  of  our  fiivorite  schemes ;  the 
troubles  of  our  country  will  occasion  us  grief;  *  The 
melancholy  silence  that  follows  hereupon,  and  coii> 
tinues  until  he  has  recovered  himself  enough  to  reveal 
his  mind  to  his  friend,  raises  in  the  spectators  a  grief 
that  is  inexpressible.^  Addison. 

Sorrow  is  less  than  grief;  it  arises  from  the  unto- 
ward circumstances  which  perpetually  arise  in  life.  A 
disappointment,  the  loss  of  a  game,  our  own  mistake, 
or  the  negligences  of  others,  cause  sorrow.  If  more 
serious  objects  awaken  sorrow  the  feeling  is  less 
poignant  than  that  of  grief;  '  The  most  agreeable 
objects  recall  the  sorrow  for  her,  with  whom  he  used 
to  enjoy  them.'  Addison. 

Affliction  lies  too  deep  to  be  vehement;  it  discovers 
itseu  by  no  striking  marks  in  the  exterior ;  it  is  lasting^ 
and  does  not  cease  when  the  external  cause  ceases  to 
act ;  grief  may  be  violent,  and  discover  itsdf  by  loud 
and  indecorous  signs ;  it  is  transitory,  and  ceases  even 
before  the  cause  which  gave  birth  to  it ;  sorrow  dis- 
covers itself  by  a  simple  expression ;  it  is  still  more 
transient  than  grief,  not  existing  beyond  the  moment 
in  which  it  is  produced. 

A  person  of  a  tender  mind  is  afflicted  at  the  le-- 
membrance  of  his  sins ;  he  is  grieved  at  the  consdous-. 
ness  of  his  fallability  and  prcmeness  to  error ;  he  w, 
sorry  for  the  faidts  which  he  has  committed. 

.Afliction  is  allayed;  grief  subsides;  sorrow  is 
soothed.  _     .  .    -  - 


TO  GRIEVE,  MOURN,  LAMENT. 

Grieve,  v.  Affliction;  mourn,  like  moan  and 
murmur,  is  probably  but  ap  imitation  of  the  sound- 
which  is  produced  by  pain.  ..    -,... 

To  grieve  is  the  general  tenn ;  mourn  the  parti-- 
cular  term.    Tp  grieve,  in  its  limited,  sense,,  la-aifc 
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iaward  act ;  to  miywm  is  an  outward  act :  the  gywf 
lies  altogether  in  the  mind;  the  mowmin^  displajrs 
itself  by  some  outtrard  mark.  A  man  grieves  for  his 
sins;  he  momma  for  the  loss  of  his  friends.  One 
grievea  for  that  which  immediately  concerns  one's  self; 

'  Achates,  the  companion  of  his  breast. 
Goes  grieving  by  his  side,  with  equal  cares  oppress'd. 

Ubydsn. 

One  mourns  for  that  which  concerns  others ;    . 

My  brother's  fiiends  and  daughter  left  behind. 
False  to  them  all,  to  Paris  only  kind; 
For  this  I  mourn,  till  grief  or  dire  disease 
Shall  waste  the  form,  whose  crime  it  was  to  please. 

Pope. 

One  grieves  over  the  loss  of  property ;  one  movms 
the  fate  of  a  deceased  relative. 

Grieve  is  the  act  of  an  individual ;  mourn  may  be 
the  common  act  of  many :  a  nation  mourns  though  it 
does  not  grieve,  for  a  public  calamity.  To  grieve  is 
applicable  to  domestic  troubles ;  mourn  may  refer  to 
public  or  private  ills.  Every  good  Frenchman  has 
had  occasion  to  grieve  for  the  loss  of  that  which  is 
immediately  dear  to  himself,  and  to  mourn  over  the 
misfortunes  which  have  overwhelmed  his  country. 

Grieve  and  mourn  are  permanent  sentiments; 
lament  (v.  To  bewail}  is  a  transitory  feeling :  the 
former  are  produced  by  substantial  causes,  which  come 
home  to  the  feelings ;  the  latter  respects  things  of  a 
more  partial,  oftentimes  of  a  more  remote  and  indif- 
ferent, nature.  A  real  widow  mourns  all  the  remainder 
of  her  days  for  the  loss  of  her  husband ;  we  lament  a 
thing  to^y  which  we  may  forget  to-morrow.  Mourn 
and  lament  are  both  expressed  by  some  outward  sign ; 
buC  the  former  is  composed  and  free  from  all  noise ; 
the  latter  displays  itself  either  in  cries  or  simple 
words; 

So  close  in  poplar  shades,  her  children  gone. 
The  mother  nightingale  lamejits  alone.    Dkysbm. 

In  the  moment  of  trouble,  when  the  distress  of  the 
mind  is  at  its  height,  it  may  break  out  into  loud 
lamentation ;  but  commonly  grieving  and  mourning 
commence  when  lamentation  ceases. 

As  epithets,  grievous,  mournful,  and  laTnentable, 
have  a  similar  distinction.  What  presses  hard  on 
persons,  their  property,  connexions,  and  circumstances, 
IS  grievous;  what  touches  the  tender  feelings,  and 
tears  asunder  the  ties  of  kindred  and  friendship,  is 
mournful ;  whatever  excites  a  painful  sensation  in  our 
minds  is  lamentable.  Famine  is  a  grievous  calamity 
for  a  nation ;  the  violent  separation  of  friends  by  death 
is  a  mournful  event  at  all  times,  but  particularly  so 
for  those  who  are  in  the  prime  of  life  and  the  fiolness 
of  expectation ;  the  ignoraiice  which  some  persons 
^Uscover  even  in  the  present  cultivated  state  of  society 
is  truly  lamentable.  Grievous  misfortunes  come  but 
seldom,  although  they  sometimes  fall  thickly  on  an 
individual ;  a  mournful  tale  excites  our  pity  from  the 
persuasion  of  its  veracity  ;  but  lamentable  stories  are 
often  fiiibricated  for  sinister  purposes. 


GRIEVANCE,  HARDSHIP. 

Grievance,  from  the  Latin  gravis  heavy  or  biiideii> 
some,  implies  that  which  lies  heavy  at  heart ;  hard- 
ship, from  tiie  adjective  hard,  denotes  that  which 
presses  or  beus  violently  on  the  parson. 

Grievance  is  in  general  taken  for  that  which  is  done 
by  another  to  grieve  or  distress :  hardship  is  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  grievance  that  presses  upon  indivi- 
duals. There  are  national  grievances,  though  not 
national  hardships. 

An  infraction  of  one^B  rights,  an  act  of  violence  or 
oppression,  are  grievances  to  those  who  are  exposed 
to  them,  whether  as  individuals  or  bodies  of  men :  an 
unequal  distribution  of  labor,  a  partial  indulgence  of 
one  to  the  detriment  of  another,  constitute  the  hard- 
ship. A  weight  of  taxes  levied  by  an  unthinking 
government,  will  Tie  esteemed  a  grievance :  the  par- 
tiality and  caprice  of  tax-gatherers  or  subordinates  in 
office  in  making  it  fall  with  unequal  weight  upon  par- 
ticvdar  persons  will  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  hardship. 
Men  seek  a  redress  of  their  grievances  from  some 
higher  power  than  that  by  which  they  are  inflicted : 
they  endure  their  hardships  until  an  opportunity  offers 
<^  getting  them  removed ;  '  It  is  better  private  men 
should  have  some  injustice  done  them,  than  a  public 
grievance  should  not  be  redressed.  This  is  usually 
pleaded  in  defence  of  all  those  hardships  which  fall  on 
particular  persons,  in  particular  occasions  which  could 
not  be  foreseen  when  tne  law  was  made.^  Spectatok. 


TO  COMPLAIN,  LAMENT,  REGRET. 

:  Complain,  in  French  complaindre  or  plaindre, 
Latin  plango  to  beat  the  breast  as  a  sign  of  grief,  in 
Greek  »X>iya)  to  beat ;  lament,  «.  To  bewail ;  regret, 
compounded  of  re  privative  and  gratus  grateful,  sig- 
nifies to  have  a  feeling  the  reverse  of  pleasant. 

Complaint  marks  most  of  dissatisfaction ;  la/menta- 
tion most  of  grief;  regret  most  of  pain.  Complaint 
is  expressed  verbally ;  lamentation  either  by  words  or 
signs ;  regret  may  be  felt  without  being  expressed. 
Complaimi  is  made  of  personal  grievances ;  lamenta- 
tion and  regret  may  be  made  on  account  of  others  as 
well  as  ourselves.  We  complain  of  our  ill  health,  of 
OUT  inconveniences,  or  of  troublesome  circumstances ; 
we  lament  our  inabihty  to  serve  another ;  we  regret 
the  absence  of  one  whom  we  love.  Selfish  people  have 
the  most  to  complain  at,  as  they  demand  most  of 
others,  and  are  most  liable  to  be  disappointed ;  anxious 
people  are  the  most  liable  to  lament,  as  they  feel  every 
thing  strongly ;  the  best  regulated  mind  may  have 
occasion  to  regret  some  circumstances  which  give  pain 
to  the  tender  affections  of  the  heart. 

The  folly  of  complaint  has  ever  been  the  theme  of 
moralists  in  all  ages ;  it  has  always  been  regarded  as 
the  author  and  magnifier  of  evils ;  it  dwdls  on  httle 
things  until  they  become  great ;  '  We  all  of  us  cont- 

Slain  of  the  shortness  of  time,  saith  Seneca,  and  yet 
ave  much  more  than  we  know  what  to  do  with.' 
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Addison.  Lmnentatiotu  are  not  wiser  thoush  more 
excusable,  especially  if  we  lament  over  the  minortunes 
of  others ;  '  Surely  to  diead  the  future  is  more  rea- 
sonable than  to  lament  the  past.'  Johnson.  Regret 
b  frequently  tender,  and  always  moderate ;  hence  it  is 
allowable  to  mortals  who  are  encompassed  with  troubles 
to  indulge  in  regret ;  *  Regret  is  useful  and  virtuous 
when  it  tends  to  the  amendment  of  life.''  Johnson. 
We  may  complain  without  any  cause,  and  lament 
beyond  what  the  cause  requires;  but  regret  will 
always  be  founded  on  some  real  cause,  and  not  exceed 
the  cause  in  degree.  It  would  be  idle  for  a  man  to 
complain  of  his  want  of  education,  or  lament  over  the 
errors  and  misfortimes  of  his  youth ;  but  he  can  never 
look  back  upon  mis^^pent  time  without  sincere  regret. 


The  rebellious  Israelites  were  frequently  guilty  ti 
murmwringa,  not  only  against  Moses,  but  even  against 
their  Almighty  Deliverer,  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
manifestations  of  his  goodness  and  power ; 

Yet  O  my  soul !  thy  rising;  murmurt  stay. 

Nor  dare  th'  ALLWISE  DISPOSER  to  arraign; 

Or  against  his  supreme  decree. 

With  impious  gnef  contain.    Lyttlbton. 

A  want  of  confidence  in  God  is  the  only  csaae  oi 
repinings ;  he  who  sees  the  hand  <^  God  in  all  things 
caimot  repine ; 

Would  all  the  deities  of  Greece  combine. 
In  vain  the  gloomy  tfaund'rer  might  repine; 
Sole  should  he  sit,  with  scarce  a  god  to  friend. 
And  see  his  Trojans  to  the  shades  descend.    Pore. 


TO  COMPLAIN,  MURMUR,  REPINE. 

Complain,  v.  To  complain ;  murmur,  in  German 
murmeln,  conveys  both  m  sound  and  sense  the  idea  of 
dissatisfaction  ;  repine  is  compounded  of  re  and  pine, 
from  the  English  pain,  Latin  pcena  punishment,  and 
the  Greek  iruVa  hunger,  signifying  to  convert  into 
pain. 

The  idea  of  expresang  displeasure  or  dissatisfaction 
is  common  to  these  terms.  Complaint  is  not  so  loud 
as  murmuring,  but  more  so  than  repining. 

We  complain  or  murmur  by  some  audible  method ; 
we  may  repine  secretiy.  Complaints  are  always  ad- 
dressed to  some  one;  murmura  and  repinings  are 
oflen  addressed  only  to  one's  self.  Complaints  are 
made  of  whatever  creates  luieasiness,  without  regard 
to  the  source  from  which  they  flow ;  murmurings  are 
a  species  of  complaints  made  only  of  that  which  is 
done  by  others  for  our  mconvenience ;  when  used  in 
relation  to  persons,  complaint  is  the  act  of  a  superior ; 
murmuring  tiiat  of  an  inferior ;  repining  is  always 
used  in  relation  to  the  general  disposition  of  things. 
When  the  conduct  of  another  offends,  it  calls  for 
oomp^n^ ,-  when  a  superior  aggrieves  by  the  impo- 
rition  of  what  is  burdensome,  it  occasions  murmuring 
on  the  part  of  the  aggrieved ;  when  disappointments 
arrive,  or  ambition  is  thwarted,  men  repine  at  their 
destiny. 

Complaints  and  murmurs  may  be  made  upon  every 
trivial  occasion ;  repinings  only  on  matters  of  moment. 
ComplairUs,  especially  such  as  respect  one's  self,  are 
St  best  but  the  aSspnng  of  an  uneasy  mind,  they 
betray  great  wedmess,  and  ought  to  be  suppressed : 
murmurs  are  culpable ;  they  violate  the  respect  and 
obedience  due  to  superiors ;  those  who  murmur  have 
seldom  substantial  grounds  for  murmuring :  repinings 
are  sinful,  they  arraign  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
an  infinitely  wise  and  good  Being.  It  will  be  difficult, 
by  the  aid  of  philosophy,  to  endure  much  pain  without 
oom^aining:  religion  only  can  arm  the  soul  against 
all  the  ills  of  life ; 


111  not  eomplainf 
Children  and  cowards  raO  at  their  misfortunes. 


Tbapf. 


TO  BEWAIL,  BEMOAN,  LAMENT, 
DEPLORE. 

Bewail  is  compounded  of  be  and  wail,  which  is 
probably  connected  with  the  word  woe,  signifying  to 
express  sorrow ;  bemoan,  compounded  of  be  and  moan, 
signifies  to  indicate  grief  with  moans;  Idment,  in 
French  lamenter,  Latm  lamentor  or  lamenlum,  comes 
probably  from  the  Greek  xXewfjM  and  xWm  to  cry  out 
with  grief;  deplore,  in  Latin  deploro,  i.  e.  tie  and 
ploro  at  plongo,  signifies  to  ^ve  signs  of  distress  with 
the  &ce  or  mouth. 

All  these  terms  mark  an  expres&ion  of  pain  by  some 
external  sign.  Bewail  is  not  so  strong  as  bemoan,  but 
stronger  than  lament ;  bewail  and  bemoan  are  expres- 
sions of  unrestrained  grief  or  anguish:  a  wretched 
mother  bewails  the  loss  of  her  chfld ;  a  person  in  deep 
distress  bemoans  his  hard  fate :  lamentation  may  arise 
from  simple  sorrow  or  even  imaginary  grievances :  a 
sensualist  kmients  the  disappointment  of  some  ex- 
pected gratification. 

Bewail  and  bemoan  are  always  indecorous  if  not 
onful  expressions  of  grief,  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  profession  of  a  Christian ;  they  are  common  among 
the  uncultivated,  who  have  not  a  proper  principle  to 
restrain  the  intemperance  of  their  teehngs.  There  is 
nothing  temporal  which  is  so  dear  to  any  one  that  he 
ought  to  bewail  its  loss :  nor  any  condition  of  things 
so  distressing  or  desperate  as  to  make  a  man  bemoan 
his  lot  Lamentations  are  sometimes  allowable :  the 
miseries  of  others,  or  our  own  infirmities  and  sins,  may 
jusdy  be  lamented. 

Deplore  is  a  much  stronger  expression  than  lament; 
the  former  calls  forth  tears  from  bitterness  of  the 
heart; 

The  wounds  they  wash'd,  their  pious  tears  diey  died. 
And  laid  along  their  oars  deftard  tiie  dead.    Pors. 

The  latter  excites  a  cry  from  the  warmth  of  fbeUng; 

But  let  not  chief  the  nightingale  lamnt 

Her  ruin'd  care,  too  delicately  fram'd 

To  brook  the  harsh  confinement  of  the  cage. 

Tbomsok. 
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The  deplorable  indicates  despair;  the  lamentable  marks 
only  pain  or  distress. 

Among  the  poor  we  have  deplorable  instances  of 
poverty,  ignorance,  vice,  and  wretchedness  combined. 
Among  the  higher  classes  we  have  often  lamentabU 
instances  of  people  involving  themsdves  in  trouble  by 
their  own  imprudence.  A  field  of  battle  or  a  city 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake  is  a  spectacle  truly 
deplorable.  It  b  lamentable  to  see  beggars  putting 
on  all  the  disguises  of  wretchedness  in  order  to  obtain 
what  they  mi^t  earn  by  honest  industry.  The  con- 
dition of  a  dying  man  suffering  under  the  agonies  of 
an  awakened  conscience  is  deplorable ;  the  situation  of 
the  relative  or  friend  who  witnesses  the  agony,  without 
being  able  to  afibrd  consolation  to  the  simerer,  is  truly 
lamentable. 


sad  misfortune  befalls  ourselves.  Selfish  people  find 
nothing  mournful,  but  many  things  sad:  tender- 
hearted people  are  always  afiected  by  what  is  mourn- 
ful, and  are  less  troubled  about  what  is  aad. 


TO  GROAN,  MOAN. 

Groan  and  moan  are  both  an  onomatopeia,  from 
the  sounds  which  they  express.  Groan  is  a  deep 
sound  produced  by  luurd  breaUiing :  moan  is  a  plain- 
tive long-drawn  sound  produced  by  the  organs  of 
utterance.  The  groan  proceeds  involuntarily  as  an 
expression  <^  severe  pain,  either  of  body  or  mind: 
the  mo(ai  proceeds  often  from  the  desire  of  awakening 
attention  or  exciting  compassion.  Dying  groans  are 
uttored  in  the  agonies  of  death :  the  moans  of  a 
wotmded  sufPerer  are  sometimes  the  only  resource  he 
has  left  to  make  his  destitute  case  known ; 

The  plain  ox,  whose  toil. 
Patient  and  ever  ready,  clothes  the  land 
With  all  the  pomp  of  harvest,  shall  he  bleed. 
And  struggling  groan  beneath  the  cruel  hands 
E'en  of  the  clo^  he  feeds  ?    Thomson. 

The  fair  Alexis  lov'd,  but  lov'd  in  vain. 

And  underneath  the  beechen  shade,  alone. 

Thus  to  the  woods  and  mountains  made  his  moan. 

DaxsEN. 


MOURNFUL,  SAD. 


Mournful  signifies  full  of  what  causes  mourning ; 
sad  (v.  Dull),  signifies  either  a  painfnl  sentiment,  or 
what  causes  this  painfid  sentiment.  The  difference  in 
the  sentiment  is  what  constitutes  the  difference  be- 
tween these  epithets:  the  mournftU  awakens  tender 
and  sympathetic  feelings  :  the  «aa  oppresses  the  spirits 
and  makes  one  heavy  at  heart ;  a  mournful  tale  con- 
tains an  account  of  others^  distresses ; 

Upon  his  tomb 
Shall  be  engrav'd  the  sack  of  Orleans ; 
The  treacherous  maimer  of  his  mtmnyvl  death. 

Shxxsfbase. 

A  sad  story  contains  an  account  of  one^s  own  distress ; 

How  iad  a  sight  is  human  happiness 

To  those  whose  thoughts  can  pierce  beyond  an  hour ! 

YOUNO. 

A  rnwttmftU  ev^U  be&lls  our  ficianda  and  relatives ;  a 


DULL,  GLOOMY,  SAD,  DISMAL. 

Dull  may  probably  come  from  the  Latin  dolor,  sig- 
nifying generally  that  which  takes  ofi*  from  the  bright- 
ness, vivacity,  or  perfection  of  any  thing;  gloomy, 
from  the  German  glumm  muddy,  signifies  the  same  as 
tarnished ;  sad  is  probably  connected  with  shade,  to 
imply  obscurity,  wnich  is  most  suitable  to  sorrow; 
dismal,  compounded  of  dis  and  mal  or  malus,  signifies 
very  evil. 

When  appUed  to  natural  objects  they  denote  the 
want  of  necessaty  light :  in  this  sense  metals  are  more 
or  less  dull  according  as  they  are  stained  with  dirt : 
the  weather  is  either  dull  or  gloomy  in  different  de- 
grees; that  is,  dull  when  the  sun  is  obscured  by 
clouds,  and  gloomy  when  the  atmosphere  is  darkened 
by  fogs  or  thick  clouds.  A  room  is  dtdl,  gloomy,  or 
dismal,  according  to  circumstances :  it  is  dull  if  the 
usual  quantity  of  light  and  sound  be  wanting ;  it  is 
gloomy  if  the  darkness  and  stillness  be  vety  consider- 
able ;  it  is  dismal  if  it  be  deprived  of  evety  conveni- 
ence that  fits  it  for  a  habitation ;  in  this  sense  a  dun- 
geon is  a  dismal  abode ;  '  While  man  is  a  retainer  to 
uie  elements  and  a  sojourner  in  the  body,  it  (the  soul) 
must  be  content  to  submit  its  own  quiciaiess  and  spi- 
rituality to  the  dulness  of  its  vehicle.^  South. 

Achilles'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direfiil  spring 
Of  woes  unnumber'd,  heav'nly  goddess,  sing ! 
That  wrath  which  hurl'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 
The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain.    Pope. 

For  nine  lon^  nights,  through  all  the  dusky  air 
The  pyres  thick  flaming  shot  a  dismal  glare.    Pope. 

Sad  is  not  applied  so  much  to  sensible  as  moral  ob- 

S;ts,  in  which  sense  the  distressing  events  of  human 
i,  as  the  loss  of  a  parent  or  a  child,  is  justly  deno- 
minated sad;  '  Heiury  II.  of  France,  by  a  splinter 
unhiippily  thrust  into  his  eye  at  a  solemn  justing,  was 
sent  out  of  the  wwld  by  a  sad  but  vety  accidental 
death.^  Socth. 

In  regard  to  the  frame  of  mind  which  is  designated 
by  these  terms,  it  will  be  easily  perceived  firom  the 
above  explanation.  As  slight  circumstances  produce 
dulness,  any  change,  however  small,  in  the  usual  flow 
of  spirits  may  be  termed  dull ; 

A  man 
So  dtdl,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone.    Shaxspbabi. 

Gloom  weighs  heavy  on  the  mind,  and  gives  a  turn  to 
the  reflections  and  the  ima^nation:  desponding 
thoughts  of  futurity  will  spread  a  gloom  over  evcty 
other  object ;  '  Neglect  spreads  gloominess  upon  their 
humour,  and  makes  them  grow  sullen  ana  uncon- 
versable.^ Collier.  The  word  dismal  is  seldom  used 
except  as  an  epithet  to  external  objects.  Sadness  indi- 
3  T 
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cates  a  wovmded  state  of  the  heart ;  feelings  of  un- 
mixed pain; 

Six  brave  companions  from  each  ship  we  lost ; 
With  sails  outspread  we  fly  the  unequal  strife 
Sad  for  their  loss,  but  joyml  of  our  life.    Popb. 


GLOOM,  HEAVINESS. 

Gloom  has  its  sovu-ce  internally,  and  is  often  inde- 
pendent of  outward  circumstances;  heaviness  is  a 
^weight  upon  the  spirits,  produced  by  a  foreign  cause : 
the  former  belongs  to  the  constitution ;  .the  latter  is 
occasional.  People  of  a  melancholy  habit  have  a  par- 
ticular ^/oom  hanging  over  their  minds  which  pervades 
all  their  thoughts ;  those  who  suffer  under  severe  disap- 
pointments for  the  present,  and  have  gloomy  prospects 
for  the  futtire,  may  be  expected  to  be  heavy  at  heart ; 
we  may  sometimes  dispel  the  gloom  of  the  mind  by  the 
force  of  reflection,  particularly  by  the  force  of  reli- 
^ous  contemplation :  heaviness  of  spirits  is  itself  a 
temporary  thing,  and  may  be  succemled  by  vivacity 
or  hghtness  of  mind  when  the  pressure  of  the  moment 
has  subsided ;  '  If  we  consider  the  frequent  reliefs  we 
receive  firom  laughter,  and  how  often  it  breaks  the 
gloom  which  is  apt  to  depress  the  mind,  one  would 
take  care  not  to  grow  too  wise  for  so  great  a  pleasure 
of  life.'  Addison.  '  Worldly  prosperity  flattens  as  life 
descends.  He  who  lately  overflowed  with  cheerftil 
spirits  and  high  hopes,  begins  to  look  back  with  heavi- 
ness on  the  days  oi  former  years.'  Blair. 


properties  of  the  temper ;  but  the  former  discover* 
Itself  in  those  who  have  to  submit,  and  the  latter  in 
those  who  have  to  command :  sullenness  therefore  be- 
trays itself  mostly  in  early  life ;  morosenesa  is  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  age ;  '  The  morose  philoso- 
pher is  so  much  affected  by  diese  and  some  other  au- 
thorities, that  he  becomes  a  convert  to  his  friend,  and 
desires  he  would  take  him  with  him  when  he  went  to 
his  next  ball.'  Budgell.  The  sullen  person  has 
many  fancied  hardships  to  endure  from  the  control  of 
others;  the  morose  person  causes  others  to  endure 
many  real  hardships,  by  keeping  them  under  too 
severe  a  control.  Sullenness  shows  itself  mostly  by 
an  unseemly  reserve ;  morosenesa  shows  itself  by  the 
hardness  of  the  speech,  and  the  roughness  of  the 
voice.  Sullenness  is  altogether  a  sluggish  principle, 
that  leads  more  or  less  to  inaction ;  moroseness  is  a 
harsh  feeling,  that  is  not  contented  with  exacting  obe- 
dience unless  it  inflicts  pain. 

Moroseness  is  a  defect  of  the  temper ;  but  spleen, 
from  splen,  is  a  defect  in  the  heart :  the  one  betray* 
itself  in  behaviour,  the  other  more  in  conduct  A 
morose  man  is  an  unpleasant  companion ;  a  splenetic 
man  is  a  bad  member  of  society :  the  former  is  ill- 
natured  to  those  about  him,  the  latter  is  ill-humored 
with  all  the  world.  Moroseness  vents  itself  in  tem- 
porary expressions :  spleen  indulges  itself  in  perpetual 
bitterness  of  expression ;  '  WhOst  in  that  splenetic 
mood,  we  amused  ourselves  in  a  sour  critical  specula- 
tion of  which  we  ourselves  were  the  objects,  a  fev 
months  efiected  a  total  change  in  our  variable  minds.* 

BUBKE. 


GLOOMY,  SULLEN,  MOROSE, 
SPLENETIC. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  temper  of  mind  the  reverse 
of  easy  or  happy :  gloomy  lies  either  in  the  general 
constitution  or  uie  particular  frame  of  the  mind ;  sul- 
len lies  in  the  temper :  a  man  of  a  gloomy  disposition 
is  an  involuntary  agent;  it  is  his  misfortune,  and 
renders  him  in  some  measure  pitiable  :  the  sullen  man 
yields  to  his  evil  hvunors ;  sullenness  is  his  fault,  and 
renders  him  ofiensive.  The  gloomy  man  distresses 
himself  most ;  his  pains  are  all  his  own :  the  sullen 
man  has  a  great  share  of  discontent  in  his  composition; 
he  charges  nis  sufierings  upon  others,  and  makes  them 
sufier  in  common  with  himself.  A  man  may  be  ren- 
dered gloomy  for  a  time  by  the  influence  of  particular 
circumstances  ;  but  sullenness  creates  pains  for  itself 
-irhen  all  external  circumstances  of  a  painful  nature  are 
wanting; 

Th'  unwilling  heralds  act  their  lord's  commands, 
Pensive  they  walk  along  the  barren  sands, 
Arriv'd,  the  hero  in  his  tent  they  find 
With  gloomy  aspect,  on  his  arm  reclin'd.    Popb. 

At  this  they  ceased ;  the  stem  debate  expir'd : 
The  chiefs  in  suUen  majesty  retir'd.     Pope,. 

SuUenness  and  morosenesa  are  both  the  inherent 


PITEOUS,  DOLEFUL,  WOEFUL,  RUEFUL. 

Piteoua  si^nifles  moving  pity  (v.  Pity) ;  doleful,  or 
full  of  dole,  in  Latin  dolor  pain,  signifies  indicative 
of  much  pain ;  woeful,  or  full  of  woe,  signifies  like- 
wise indicative  of  woe,  which  from  the  German  weh 
implies  pain ;  rueful,  or  full  of  rue,  from  the  German 
reue»  to  repent,  signifies  indicative  of  much  sorrow. 

The  close  aUiance  in  sense  of  these  words  one  to 
another  is  obvious  from  the  above  explanation ;  piteoua 
is  applicable  to  one's  external  expression  of  bodily  or 
mental  pain ;  a  child  makes  piteoua  lamentaliims  when 
it  sufiers  for  hunger,  or  has  lost  its  way ; 

With  pondrous  clubs 
As  weak  against  the  mountain  heaps  they  push 
Their  beating  breast  in  vain  and  piteous  bray. 
He  lays  them  quivering  on  th'  ensanguin'd  plain. 

Tbomsok. 

Doleful  applies  to  those  sounds  which  convey  the  idea 
of  pain ;  there  is  something  doleful  in  the  tolling  of  a 
frmeral  bell,  or  in  the  sound  of  a  muffled  drum ; 

£Dtreat>  pray,  beg,  and  raise  a  doleful  cry.    Dbtsix. 

Wotfid  applies  to  the  circumstances  and  situations  dt 
men ;  a  scene  is  woeful  in  which  we  witness  a  large 
family  of  young  chilcbren  sufiering  under  the  com^o- 
cated  horrors  of  sickness   and  want ;    <  A    brutuh 
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temptation  made  Sampson,  firom  a  judge  of  Israel,  a 
tooe/W  judgment  upon  iC  South.  i?u«^u/ applies  to 
the  outwara  indications  al  inward  sorrow  depicted  in 
the  looks  or  countenance.  The  term  is  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  sorrows  which  spring  from  a  gloomy  or 
distorted  imagination,  and  has  therefore  acquired  a 
somewhat  ludicrous  acceptation ;  hence  we  find  in  Don 
Quixote,  the  knight  of  the  rueful  countenance  intro- 
duced. The  term  is  however  used  in  poetry  in  a 
serious  sense ; 

Cocytus  nam'd,  of  lamentation  loud. 
Heard  on  the  rueful  stream.    Milton. 


MEAN,  PITIFUL,  SORDID. 

The  moral  application  of  these  terms  to  the  charac- 
ters of  men,  in  their  transactions  with  each  other,  is 
what  constitutes  their  common  signification.  What- 
ever a  man  does  in  common  with  those  below  him  is 
mean ;  it  evinces  a  temper  that  is  prone  to  sink  rather 
than  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  society :  whatever  makes 
him  an  object  of  pity,  and  consequently  of  contempt 
for  his  sunken  character,  makes  him  pitiful :  whatever 
makes  him  grovel  and  crawl  in  the  dust,  licking  up 
the  dross  and  filth  of  the  earth,  is  sordid,  from  the 
Latin  sordeo  to  be  filthy  and  nasty.  Meanness  is  in 
many  cases  only  relatively  bad  as  it  respects  the  dis- 
posal of  our  property :  for  instance,  what  is  meanness 
m  one,  might  be  generosity  or  prudence  in  another : 
the  due  estimate  of  circumstances  is  allowable  in  all, 
but  it  is  meanness  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  save  at 
the  expense  of  others,  that  which  he  can  conveniently 
afibrd  either  to  give  or  pay  :  hence  an  undue  spirit  of 
seeking  gain  or  advantage  for  one's  self  to  the  detri- 
ment of  others,  is  denominated  a  mean  temper:  of 
this  temper  the  world  afibrds  such  abundant  examples 
that  it  may  almost  seem  unnecessary  to  specify  any 
particulars,  or  else  I  would  say  it  is  mean  in  those 
who  keep  servants,  to  want  to  deprive  them  of  any 
fair  sources  of  emolument :  it  is  mean  for  ladies  in 
Uieir  carriages,  and  attended  by  their  livery  servants, 
to  take  up  the  time  of  a  tradesman  by  bartering  with 
him  about  sixpences  or  shillings  in  the  price  of  his 
articles :  it  is  mean  for  a  gentleman  to  do  that  for 
himself  which  according  to  us  circumstances  he  might 
get  another  to  do  for  hun ; 

Can  you  imagine  I  so  mean  could  prove. 

To  save  my  fife  by  changing  of  my  love  ?    Dktden. 

ntifulness  goes  farther  than  meanness:  it  is  not 
merely  that  which  degrades,  but  unmans  the  person ; 
it  is  that  which  is  bad  as  well  as  low :  when  the  fear  of 
evil  or  the  love  of  jpain  prompts  a  man  to  sacrifice  his 
character  and  forfeit  his  veracity  he  becomes  truly 
pitiful ;  Blifield  in  Tom  Jones  is  the  character  whom 
all  pronounce  tohepHjjful;  '  The  Jews  teU  us  of  a 
two-fold  Messiah,  a  vile  and  most  pitiful  fetch,  in- 
Tented  only  to  evade  what  they  cannot  answer.'  Pai- 
OSACX.     Sordidneas  is  peci^ly  applicable  to  one's 


love  of  gain  :  although  of  a  more  corrupt,  yet  it  is  not 
of  so  degrading  a  nature  as  the  two  former :  the  sordid 
man  does  not  deal  in  trifies  like  the  mean  man ;  and 
has  nothing  so  low  and  vicious  in  him  as  the  pitiful 
man.  A  continual  habit  of  getting  money  will  en- 
gender a  sordid  love  of  it  in  the  human  mind ;  but 
nothing  short  of  a  radically  contemptible  character 
leads  a  man  to  be  pitiful.  A  mean  man  is  thought 
lightly  of:  &  pitiful  man  is  held  in  profound  contempt : 
a  sordid  man  is  hated.  Meanness  descends  to  that 
which  is  insignificant  and  worthless  ; 

Nature,  I  thought,  perform'd  too  mean  a  part. 
Forming  her  movements  to  the  rules  of  art.    Swift. 

Pitifulness  sinks  into  that  which  is  despicable ; 
•  Those  men  who  give  themselves  airs  of  bravery  on 
reflecting  upon  the  last  scenes  of  others,  may  behave 
the  most  pitifully  in  their  own.'  Richardson.  Sor- 
didness  contaminates  the  mind  with  what  is  foul ;  '  It 
is  strange  since  the  priest's  office  heretofore  was  always 
splendid,  that  it  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  reli- 


and  to  make  it  low  and  sordid.''  South. 


This,  my  assertion  proves  he  may  be  old. 

And  yet  not  sordid,  who  refuses  gold.    Dehbam. 


SORRY,  GRIEVED,  HURT. 

Sorry  and  grieved  are  epithets  somewhat  difiering 
from  their  primitives  sorrow  and  grief  (y.  Afflictum), 
inasmuch  as  they  are  applied  to  ordinary  subjects. 
We  speak  of  being  sorry  for  any  thing,  however 
trivial,  which  concerns  ourselves ; 

The  ass,  approaching  next,  confess'd 

That  in  his  heart  he  lov'd  a  jest; 

One  fault  he  hath,  is  sorry  for't. 

His  ears  are  half  a  foot  too  short.    Swift. 

We  are  commonly  grieved  for  that  which  concerns 
others ; 

The  mimic  ape  began  to  chatter. 
How  evil  tongues  his  name  bespatter; 
He  saw,  and  he  was  griev'd  to  see't, 
His  zeal  was  sometimes  indiscreet.    Swift. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not  at  home  when  a  person 
called  upon  me ;  I  am  grieved  that  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  serve  a  friend  who  stands  in  need.  Both 
these  terms  respect  only  that  which  we  do  ourselves : 
hurt  {v.  To  displease  and  To  injure)  respects  that 
which  is  done  to  us,  denoting  a  painful  feeling  from 
hurt  or  woimded  feelings  ;  we  are  hurt  at  being  treated 
with  disrespect  *,  '  No  man  is  hurt,  at  least  few  are  so, 
by  hearing  his  neighbour  esteemed  a  worthy  man.' 
Blaib. 


UNHAPPY,  MISERABLE,  WRETCHED. 

Unhappy  is  literally  not  to  be  happy ;  this  ie  the 
negative  condition  of  many  who  uignt  be  happy  if 
3  T  2 
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they  pleased.  Miserable,  from  mUereor  to  pity,  sig- 
nifies to  deserve  pity,  which  is  to  be  positively  and 
extremely  tmhappy :  this  is  the  lot  omy  of  a  com- 
paratively few.  Wretched,  from  our  word  wreck,  the 
Saxon  tprecca  an  exile,  and  the  like,  signifies  cast 
away  or  abandoned;  that  is,  particularly  miserable, 
which  is  the  lot  of  still  fewer.  As  happiness  lies  pro- 
perly in  the  mind,  unhappy  Is  taken  in  the  proper 
sense,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  feelings ;  out  is 
figuratively  extended  to  the  outward  circumstances 
which  occasion  the  painful  feelings ;  we  lead  an  un- 
happy life,  or  are  in  an  unhappy  condition :  as  that 
wMch  excites  the  compassion  of  others  must  be  exter- 
nal, and  the  state  of  abandonment  must  of  itself  be 
an  outward  state,  miserable  and  wretched  are  properly 
applied  to  the  outward  circumstances  which  cause  the 
pam,  and  improperly  to  the  pain  which  is  occasioned. 
We  can  measure  the  force  ot  these  words,  that  is  to 
say,  the  degree  of  unhappiness  which  they  express, 
only  by  the  circumstance  which  causes  the  unhappi- 
ness. Unhappy  is  an  indefinite  term ;  as  we  may  be 
unhappy  from  slight  circumstances,  or  from  tnose 
which  are  important ;  a  child  may  be  said  to  be  un- 
happy at  the  loss  of  a  plaything ;  a  man  is  unhappy 
who  leads  a  vicious  life :  miserable  and  wretched  are 
more  limited  in  their  application ;  a  child  cannot  be 
either  miserable  or  wretched ;  and  he  who  is  so,  has 
some  serious  cause  either  in  his  own  mind  or  in  Ms  cir- 
cumstances to  make  him  so :  a  man  is  miserable  who 
is  tormented  by  his  conscience ;  a  mother  will  be 
wretched  who  sees  her  child  violently  torn  from  her. 

The  same  distinction  holds  good  when  taken  to  de- 
signate the  outward  circumstances  themselves ;  he  is 
an  unhappy  man  whom  nobody  likes,  and  who  likes 
nobody ;  every  criminal  sufiering  the  punishment  of 
his  offences  is  an  unhappy  man ; 


Such  is  the  fete  nnhdppy  w6men  find, 
Aiid  such  the  curse  intail'd  upon  our  kind. 


RowE. 


The  condition  of  the  poor  is  particularly  miserable  in 
countries  which  are  not  blessed  with  the  abundance 
that  England  enjo3r8 ; 

These  miterie*  are  moi%  'dtan  may  be  borne. 

Sbaksfeabe. 

Philoctetes,  abandoned  by  the  Greeks  in  the  island  of 
Lemnos,  a  prey  to  the  most  poignant  grief  and  the 
horrors  of  indigence  and  sohtade,  was  a  wretched 
man; 

'Tis  murmur,  discontent,  distrust. 
That  mdces  you  wretched.    Gay. 

Unhappy  is  only  applicable  to  that  which  respects 
the  happmess  of  man ;  but  miserable  and  wretched 
may  be  said  of  that  which  is  mean  and  worthless  in  its 
nature ;  a  writer  may  be  either  miserable  ojr  wretched 
according  to  the  lowness  of  the  measure  at  which  he 
is  rated ;  so  likewise  any  performance  may  be  mi- 
serable or  toretched;  a  noose  may  be  miserable  or 
wretched,  and  ihe  like. 


TO  EMBARRASS,  PERPLEX,  ENTANGLE. 

Embarrass  (v.  Difficult)  respects  a  person's  man- 
ners or  circumstanfce? ;  perplex  (v.  To  dlsttess)  his 
views  and  'conduct;  eritdngle'  (».  7^ -disen^^age)  is 
taid  of  particular  ciitnmstancea.  Embarrassmentt 
depend  altogether  on  ourselves :  the  want  of  prudence 
and  presence  of  mind  are  the  common  causes ;  per- 
pleaities  depend  on  extraneous  circtunstances  as  well 
as  oiurselves ;  extensive  dealings  with  others  are  mostfy 
attended  with  perplemties;  entanglements  arise 
mostly  from  the  evil  designs  <^  others. 

That  embarrasses  which  interrupts  the  even  course 
or  progress  of  one's  actions ;  '  Cervantes  had  so  much 
kindness  for  Don  Quixote,  that  however  he  embarrasses 
him  with  absurd  distresses,  he  gives  him  so  much 
sense  and  virtue  as  may  preserve  our  esteem.'  Johx- 
soK.  That  perplexes  wnich  interferes  with  one's  bpi- 
nions ;  *  It  is  scarcely  possible  in  the  re^arity  and 
composure  of  the  present  time,  to  image  the  tumult 
of  absurdity  and  clamour  of  contradiction  which  per- 
plexed doctrine,  disordered  practice,  and  disturbed 
both  public  and  private  quiet  m  the  time  of  the  rebel- 
lion.' Johnson.  That  entangles  which  binds  a  person 
in  his  decisions ;  '  I  presume  you  do  not  entangle 
yourself  in  the  particular  controversies  between  the 
Romanists  and  us.'  Clakendon.  Pecuniary  dilficul- 
ties  enibarrass,  or  contending  feelings  ptoduce  embar- 
rassment: contrary  counsels  or  interests  perplex: 
law-suits  entangle.  Steadiness  of  mind  prevents  em- 
barrassment in  the  outward  behaviour.  Firmness  of 
character  is  requisite  in  the  midst  of  perplexities: 
caution  must  be  employed  to  guard  against  entangle- 
ments. 


TO  TROUBLE,  DISTURB,  MOLEST. 

Whatever  uneasiness  or  painfrd  sentiment  is  pro- 
duced  in  the  mind  by  outward  circumstances  is  eiibcted 
either  by  trouMe  ya.  A^iction),  by  disturbance  (v. 
Commotion),  or  by  molestation  (v.  To  inoonventence). 
Trouble  is  the  most  general  in  its  appIieatiAn;  we 
may  be  troubled  by  the  want  of  a  thing,  or  trotdded 
by  that  which  is  unsuitable;  we  are  disturbed  and 
molested  only  by  that  which  actively  tro?tblea.  Pecn- 
niary  wants  are  the  greatest  trot^les  in  life ;  the  per- 
verseness  of  servants,  the  indisposition  or  ill  behavunst 
of  children,  are  domestic  troubles ;  '  Ulysses  was  ex- 
ceedingly troubled  at  the  sight  of  his  mother  (in  the 
Elysian  fields).'  Addison.  The  noise  of  children  is  a 
disturbance,  and  the  prospect  of  want  digtnrbs  the 
mind.  Trouble  may  be  perminent ;  distierbance  taid 
molestatum  are  temporary,  and  both  refh'  to  the  peace 
which  is  destroyed:  a  disturbance  ruffles  or  tnrows 
out  of  a  tranquil  state ;  a  molestation  burdens  or  bears 
hard  either  on  the  body  or  the  mind :  nmee  is  thmyt 
a  disturbance  to  one  who  wishes  to  think  or  to  ¥«Wudn 
in  quiet ; 

No  buzzing  sounds  disturb  their  golden  sleep. 

DaTDEK. 
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TaUdn^,  or  any  noise,  is  a  moleatation  to  one  vbo  is 
in  an  iiriuble  frame  of  body  or  mind ; 


Both  sre  doom'd  to  death ; 
And  the  dead  «afce  not  to  moleii  the  living. 


BCWE. 


TROUBLESOME,  IRKSOME,  VEXATIOUS. 

These  epithets  are  applied  to  the  objects  vhich 
create  trouble  or  vexation. 

Irksome  is  compounded  of  irk  and  some,  from  the 
German  arger  vexation,  which  probably  comes  from 
the  Greek  opyof ;  troublesome  (v.  To  afflict)  is  here, 
as  before^  the  generic  term;  irksome  and  vexatious 
are  species  of  uie  troublesome:  what  is  troublesome 
creates  either  bodily  or  mental  pain ;  what  is  irkaome 
creates  a  mixture  of  bodily  and  mental  pain ;  and 
what  is  vavatvms  creates  purely  mental  pam.  What 
requires  great  exertion,  or  a  too  long  continued  exer- 
tion or  exertions,  coupled  with  difficulties,  -  is  trouble- 
some ;  in  this  sense  tne  laying  in  stores  for  the  winter 
is  a  troublesome  work  for  the  ants,  and  compiling  a 
cUctionary  is  a  troublesome  labor  to  some  writers; 
'  The  incursions  of  troublesome  thoughts  are  often 
violent  and  importunate.^  Johnson.  What  requires 
any  exertion  which  we  are  unwilling  to  make,  or  inter- 
rupts the  quiet  which  we  particularly  long  for,  is 
irksome ;  in  this  sense  giving  and  receiving  of  visits 
is  irksome  to  some  persons;  travelling  is  irksome  to 
others ; 

For  not  to  irktome  toil,  but  to  delight  he  made  us. 

MltTON. 

What  comes  across  our  particular  wishes,  or  disap- 
points us  in  a  particular  manner,  is  vexatious ,-  in  this 
sense  the  loss  of  a  prize  which  we  had  hoped  to  gain 
may  be  vexatious ; 


The  pensive  goddess  has  already  taught 
How  vain  is  hop«,  and  how  vexalunu  thought. 


Paioa. 


DIFFICULTIES,  EMBARRASSMENTS, 

TROUBLES. 

These  terms  are  all  applicable  to  a  person's  concerns 
in  life ;  but  difficulties  relate  to  the  difficulty  (v.  Dif- 
ficulty) of  conducting  a  business ;  embarrassments 
relate  to  the  confusion  attending  a  state  a£  debt ;  and 
trotible  to  the  pain  which  is  the  natural  consequraice 
of  not  fulfilling  engagements  or  answering  demands. 
Of  the  three,  difficulties  expresses  the  least,  and 
troubles  the  most.  A  young  man  on  his  entrance  into, 
the  world  will  unavoidably  experience  difficulties,  if 
not  provided  with  ample  means  in  the  outset ;  '  Young 
Cunhingham  was  recalled  to  Dublin,  where  he  con- 
tinued &r  four  or  five  years,  and  of  course  enierienced 
all  the  difficulties  that  attend  distressed  situations.' 
Johnson.  Let  a  man's  means  be  ever  so  ample,  if 
he  have  not  prudence  and  talents  fitted  for  buntwss, 


he  wOI  hardly  keep  himself  free  firom  embarrtumneMta ; 
*  Few  men  would  have  had  resolution  to  write  books 
with  sach  embarrassments  (aa  Mihon  labored  undCTrV. 
Johnson.  There  are  no  trmAles  st>.  gr^atab  Ihne 
which  are  pmduced  by  p^iiadary  diffieiiiiUie»,iihic\itaiK 
-the  greatest  troubles  that  can  arise  to  disturb  tlM  peace 
of  a  man's  mind ;  '  Vi^'s  sickliness,  studies,  and  the 
troubles  he  met  with,  turned  his  hair  giey  before  the 
usual  time.'  Walsh. 


DEJECTION,  DEPRESSION, 
MELANCHOLY. 

Dejection,  from  dejicio  to  cast  down,  and  d^ression, 
firom  deprimo  to  press  or  sink  down,  have  both  regard 
to  the  state  of  tne  animal  spirits ;  melancholy,  from 
the  Greek  ^MXatyxax/a  black  bile,  regards  the  state  of 
the  humors  in  general,  or  of  the  particular  humor 
called  the  bile. 

Dejection  and  depression  me  occasional,  and  depend 
on  outward  circumstances ;  melancholy  is  permanent, 
and  lies  in  the  constitution.  Depression  is  but  a  de- 
gree of  dejection :  slight  circumstances  may  occasion 
a  depression ;  distressing  events  occasion  a  dejection  : 
the  death  of  a  near  and  dear  relative  may  be  expected 
to  produce  dejection  in  persons  of  the  greatest  equani- 
mity; 

So  bursting  frequent  from  Atrides'  breast. 
Sighs  following  sighs  his  inward  fears  confest ; 
Now  o'er  the  fielos  dejected  he  surveys. 
From  thousand  Trojan  fires  the  mountun  blaze. 

PorB. 

Lively  tempers  are  most  liable  to  depressions!  '  I 
will  only  desire  you  to  allow  me  that  Hector  was  in 
an  absolute  certainty  of  death,  and  depressed  over 
and  above  with  the  conscience  of  being  in  an  ill  cause.' 
Pope.  Melancholy  is  a  disease  which  nothing  but 
dear  views  of  religion  can  possibly  correct ;  '  I  have 
read  somewhere  in  the  history  of  ancient  Greece,  that 
the  women  of  the  country  were  seiaed  with  an  unac- 
countable melancholy,  wmch  disposed  several  of  them 
to  make  away  with  themselves.'  Addison. 


DESPAIR,  DESPERATION, 
DESPONDENCY. 

Despair  and  iesperaHon,  from  the  French  dese- 
apoir,  ctHnpounded  of  the  privative  de  and  the  Latin 
spes  hope,  signifies  the  absence  or  the  annihilation  of 
all  hope ;  d^pondency,  firom  despond,  in  Latin  de- 
spondeo,  compounded  of  the  privative  de  and  spondeo 
to  promise,  signifies  UteraUy  to  dep9ve  in  a  8<^mn 
manner,  or  cut  off  &om  every  gleam  of  hc^. 

Despair  is  a  state  of  mind  produced  by  the  view  of 
external  circumstances ;  desperation  and  despondency 
may  be  the  fruit  of  the  imagination ;  the  former  there- 
fore always  rests  on  some  ground,    the   latter  are 
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eometiines  ideal :  despair  lies  mostly  in  reflection ; 
deaperation  and  despondency  in  the  feelings ;  the 
fonner  marks  a  state  of  vehement  and  impatient  feeling, 
the  latter  that  of  fallen  and  mournful  feeling.  Despair 
is  often  the  forerunner  of  desperation  and  despond- 
ency, but  it  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  with  effects 
so  powerful :  the  strongest  mind  may  have  occasion  to 
despair  when  circumstances  warrant  the  sentiment ; 
men  of  an  impetuous  character  are  apt  to  run  into  a 
state  of  desperation;  a  weak  mind  full  of  morbid 
sensibility  is  most  liable  to  fall  into  despondency. 
Despair  interrupts  or  checks  exertion ; 

Despair  and  g^ef  distract  my  lab'ring  mind ; 

Goos !  what  a  crime  my  impious  heart  design'd.  Pore* 

Desperation  impels  to  greater  exertions ;  '  It  may  be 

Generally  remarked  of  tnose  who  squander  what  they 
now  their  fortune  is  not  sufficient  to  allow,  that  in 
their  most  jovial  moments  there  always  breaks  out 
some  proof  of  discontent  and  impatience ;  they  either 
scatter  with  a  wild  desperation,  or  pay  their  money 
with  a  peevish  anxie^.''  Johnson.  Despondency  un- 
fits for  exertion;  '  Thomson  submitting  his  produc- 
tions to  some  who  thousht  themselves  qualified  to 
criticise,  he  heard  of  nothhig  but  faults  ;  but  finding 
other  judges  more  favorable,  he  did  not  suffer  himseff 
to  sink  into  despondence.''  Johnson.  When  a  physi- 
cian despairs  of  making  a  cure,  he  lays  aside  the 
application  of  remedies ;  when  a  soldier  sees  nothing 
but  death  or  disgrace  before  him,  he  is  driven  to 
desperation,  and  redoubles  his  efforts ;  when  a  trades- 
man sees  before  him  nothing  hut  failure  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  want  for  the  future,  he  may  sink  into  de- 
spondency: despair  is  justifiable  as  far  as  it  is  a  rational 
calculation  into  futurity  from  present  appearances: 
desperation  may  arise  from  extraordinary  circum- 
stances or  the  action  of  strong  passions ;  in  the  former 
case  it  is  unavoidable,  and  may  serve  to  rescue  from 
great  distress ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  mostly  attended 
with  fatal  consequences :  despondency  is  a  disease  of 
the  mind,  which  nothing  but  a  firm  trust  in  the  good- 
ness of  Providence  can  obviate. 


dtuations  when  bereft  of  every  thing  that  might  possi- 
bly serve  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  their  misfortunes ; 


DESPERATE,  HOPELESS. 

Desperate  (v.  Despair)  is  applicable  to  persons  or 
things;  hopeless  to  things  only:  a  person  makes  a 
desperate  effort ;  he  undertakes  a  hopeless  task. 

Desperate,  when  applied  to  things,  expresses  more 
dian  hopeless  ;  the  latter  marks  the  absence  of  hope 
as  to  tne  attainment  of  good,  the  former  marks  the 
absence  of  hope  as  to  the  removal  of  an  evil :  a  person 
who  is  in  a  desperate  condition  is  overwhelmed  with 
actual  trouble  for  the  present,  and.  the  pronpect  of  its 
continuance  for  the  future ;  he  whose  case  is  hopeless 
is  without  the  prospect  of  effecting  the  end  he  has  in 
new :  gamesters  are  frequently  brought  into  desperate 


Before  the  ships  a  desperate  stand  they  made. 
And  flr'd  the  troops,  and  call'd  the  gods  to  aid. 


Pope. 


It  is  a  hopeless  undertaking  to  endeavour  to  reclaim 
men  who  have  plunged  themselves  deep  into  the  laby- 
rinths of  vice ; 

Th'  Eneans  wish  in  vain  their  wanted  chief. 
Hopeless  of  flight,  more  hopeless  of  relief.    Deysek. 


HOPE,  EXPECTATION,  TRUST, 
CONFIDENCE. 

Anticipation  of  futurity  is  the  common  idea  ex- 
pressed by  all  these  words.  Hope,  in  Grerman  hqffen, 
probably  from  the  Greek  oinitiucii  to  look  at  with  plea- 
sure, is  welcome ;  expectation  (v.  To  await)  is  either 
welcome  or  unwelcome :  we  hope  only  for  that  which 
is  good  ;  we  earpect  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good.  In 
bad  weather  we  hope  it  will  soon  be  better ;  but  in  a 
bad  season  we  ewpect  a  bad  harvest,  and  in  a  good 
season  a  good  harvest.  Hope  is  simply  a  presentiment ; 
it  may  vary  in  degree,  more  according  to  the  temper 
of  the  mind  than  the  nature  of  the  circumstances; 
some  hope  where  there  is  no  ground  for  hope,  and 
others  despair  where  they  might  hope :  expectation  is 
a  conviction  that  excludes  doubt ;  *  we  ewpect  in  propor- 
tion as  that  conviction  is  positive :  we  hope  that  which 
may  be  or  can  possibly  be ;  we  expect  that  which 
must  be  or  which  ought  to  be.  The  young  man  hopes 
to  live  many  years ;  the  old  man  expects  to  die  in  a 
few  years.  Hope  is  a  precious  gift  to  man ;  it  is  de- 
nied to  no  one  under  any  circumstances ;  it  is  a  solace 
in  affliction,  and  a  support  imder  adversity  ;  it  throws 
a  ray  of  light  over  the  darkest  scene :  expectation  is 
an  evil  rather  than  a  good ;  whether  we  expect  the 
thing  that  is  agreeable  or  other «nse,  it  is  seldom  at- 
tended with  any  thing  but  pain.  Hope  is  justified  by 
the  nature  of  our  condition ;  since  every  thing  is 
changing,  we  have  also  reason  to  hope  that  a  present 
ev^,  however  great,  may  be  succee<^  by  somediing 
less  severe ; 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell ;  hope  never  comes. 
That  comes  to  all.    Miltom. 

Eatpectation  is  often  an  act  of  presumption,  in  which 
the  mind  outsteps  its  own  powers,  and  estimates  the 
ftiture  as  if  it  were  present ;  since  every  thing  ftiture 
is  uncertain,  but  death,  there  is  but  that  one  lepti- 
mate  subject  of  ea>pectation  ,- 

All  these  within  the  dungeon's  depth  remain. 
Despairing  pardon,  and  expecting  pain.    DarssK. 

Hope  may  be  deferred,  but  never  dies ;  it  is  a  plea- 
sure as  lasting  as  it  is  great :  enspeeteMon  is  swallowed 


See  Eberhardt :  "  Hofihung,  Erwartung,  Vertrauen,  2uvenlcht 
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up  in  certamty ;  it  seldom  leaves  any  thing  but  dis- 
appoinment. 

Trust  {v.  Beli^)  and  confidence  (v.  To  confide) 
agree  with  hope  in  r^;ard  to  the  objects  anticipated ; 
they  agree  with  expectation  in  regard  to  the  certainty 
of  the  anticipation :  expectation^  trvst,  and  cor^idence, 
when  applied  to  some  future  good,  differ  principally  in 
the  grounds  on  which  this  certainty  or  positive  convic- 
tion rests.  Eivpectation  springs  either  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  individual,  or  the  nature  of  the  event 
which  is  the  subject  of  anticipation :  in  the  former  it 
is  a  decision ;  in  the  latter  a  rational  conclusion : 
triMt  springs  altogether  from  a  view  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  event,  and  is  an  inference 
or  conclusion  of  the  mind  drawn  ftom  the  whole ; 

Our  country's  god»,  in  whom  our  trust  we  place. 

Drysen. 

Confidence  arises  more  from  the  temper  of  the  mind, 
than  from  the  nature  of  the  object ;  it  is  rather  an  in- 
stantaneous decision  than  a  rational  conclusion ; 

His  pride 
Humbled  by  such  rebulce,  so  far  beneath 
His  confidence  to  equal  God  in  pow'r.    Miltom. 

Expectation  and  confidence  therefore  are  often  errone- 
ous, and  mostly  unwarrantable ;  the  latter  still  more 
frequently  than  the  former :  trust,  like  hope,  is  always 
warrantable,  even  though  it  may  sometimes  be  de- 
ceived. 

If  we  expect  our  Mends  to  assist  us  in  time  of  need, 
it  may  be  a  reasonable  expectation  founded  upon  their 
tried  regard  for  us  and  promises  of  assistance ;  or  it 
may  be  an  extravagant  expectation  founded  upon  our 
self-love  and  selfishness :  if  we  trust  that  an  eminent 
physician  will  cure  us,  it  is  founded  upon  our  know, 
ledge  of  his  skill,  and  of  the  nature  of  our  case ;  if 
we  indulge  a  confident  expectation  that  our  perform- 
ances will  meet  with  universal  approbation,  it  is 
founded  upon  our  vanity  and  ignorance  of  ourselves. 
The  most  modest  man  is  permitted  to  hope  that  his 
endeavours  to  please  will  not  fail  of  success ;  and  to 
trust  so  far  in  his  own  powers  as  to  be  encouraged  to 
proceed:  a  prudent  man  will  never  think  himself 
authorized  to  expect  success,  and  still  less  to  be  con- 
Jident  of  it,  when  a  thousand  contingencies  may  inter- 
vene to  defeat  the  proposed  end. 


TO  CONFIDE,  TRUST. 

Both  these  verbs  express  a  reliance  on  the  fidelity 
of  another,  but  confide,  in  Latin  conjvdo,  compounded 
of  ccm,  and  Jido,  signifying  to  place  a  trust  in  a  person, 
is  to  trust  (v.  Belief)  as  the  species  to  the  genus ;  we 
always  trust  when  we  confide,  but  not  vice  versd. 
We  confide  to  a  person  that  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  ourselves;  we  trust  to  him  whenever 
we  rest  on  his  word  for  any  thing.  We  need  rely 
only  on  a  person''s  int^rity  when  we  trtist  to  him,  but 
we  rely  also  on  his  abilities  and  mental  qudifications 


when  we  place  confitlence ;  it  is  an  eztraoidinarr  trtuif 
founded  on  a  powerful  conviction  in  a  person^s  favors 

Confidence  frequently  supposes  something  secret  as 
well  as  personal ;  trust  respects  only  the  personal  in- 
terest. A  king  confides  in  his  ministers  and  generals 
for  the  due  execution  of  his  plans,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws ;  one  friend  confides  in  another  when 
he  discloses  to  him  all  his  private  concerns :  a  merchant 
trusts  to  his  clerks  when  he  employs  them  in  his 
business ;  individuals  trust  each  other  with  portions  of 
their  property ; 

Men  live  and  prosper  but  in  mutual  trutt, 

A  confidence  of  one  another's  truth.    SouTHBaM. 

Hence,  credit 
And  public  tnut  'twixt  man  and  man  are  broken. 

RowE. 

A  breach  of  trust  evinces  a  want  of  that  common 

Erinciple  which  keeps  human  society  together ;  but  a 
reach  of  confidence  betrays  a  more  than  ordinary 
share  of  baseness  and  depravity. 


CONFIDENT,  DOGMATICAL,  POSITIVE. 

Confident,  &om  confide  (v.  To  confide),  marks  the 
temper  ol  confiding  m  one''s  self;  dogmatical,  from 
dogma  a  maxim  or  assertion,  signifies  the  temper  of 
dealing  in  unqualified  assertions ;  positive,  in  LatiB 
positivus,  from  positus,  signifies  fixed  to  a  point. 

The  two  first  of  these  words  denote  an  nabitual  or 
permanent  state  of  mind ;  the  latter  either  a  partial  or 
an  habitual  temper.  There  is  much  of  confidence  in 
dogmatism  and  positivity,  but  it  egresses  more  than 
either.  Confidmce  implies  a  general  reliance  on  one''8 
abilities  in  whatever  we  undertake ;  dogmatism  implies 
8  reliance  on  the  truth  of  our  opinions ;  positivity  a 
reliance  on  the  truth  of  our  assertions.  A  confident 
man  is  always  ready  to  act,  as  he  is  sure  of  succeeding ; 
a  dogmatical  man  is  always  ready  to  speak,  as  be  is 
sure  of  being  heard ;  a  positive  man  is  determined  to 
maintain  what  he  has  asserted,  as  he  is  convinced  that 
he  has  made  no  mistake. 

Cor^dence  is  opposed  to  diffidence ;  dogmatism  to 
acepticism ;  positivity  to  hesitation.  A  confident  man 
mostly  fails  for  want  of  using  the  necessary  means  to 
ensnie  success ;  *■  People  forget  how  little  it  is  that 
they  know  and  how  much  less  it  is  that  they  can  do, 
when  they  grow  confident  upon  any  present  state  of^ 
things.^  SocTH.  A  dogmatical  man  is  mostly  in  error, 
because  he  substitutes  his  own  partial  opinions  for 
such  as  are  established ;  *  If  you  are  neither  dogma- 
tical, nor  show  either  by  vour  words  or  your  actions 
that  you  are  full  of  yourself,  all  will  the  more  heartily 
rejoice  at  your  victory.'  Budobli,.  A  positive  man  u 
mosdy  deceived,  becatise  he  trusts  more  to  his  own 
senses  and  memory  than  he  ought;  *  Positive  as  you 
now  are  in  your  opinions,  and  confident  in  yeur  as- 
sertions, be  assured  that  the  time  approaches  when, 
both  men  and  things  will  appear  to  you  in  a  diflerent 
light.'  Blaib.    Sdf-knowle4ge  is  tne  most  effectual 
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cui«  for  self-eonfidence;  an  acqiiamtanoe  vitfa  men 
and  thkigs  tends  to  lesseD  dogmatiem.  The  expe- 
rience (rf  having  been  deceived  one's  self,  and  the  ob- 
servation that  others  are  perpetoally  liaUe  to  be 
deceived,  ought  to  check  the  folljr  of  being  positive  as 
to  any  event  or  circumstance  that  is  past. 


ASSURANCE,  CONFIDENCE. 

Assurance  implies  either  the  act  of  making  another 
sure  {v.  To  affirm),  or  of  being  sure  one's  self;  con^ 
Jidence  imphes  simply  the  act  of  the  mind  in  con- 
fiding, which  is  equivalent  to  a-ieeling. 

Assurance,  as  an  action,  is  to  confidence  as  the 
means  to  the  end.  We  give  a  person  an  assurance 
in  order  to  inspire  him  with  confidence. 

Assurance  and  confidence,  as  a  sentiment  in  our> 
selves,  may  respect  eitner  that  which  is  external  of  us, 
or  that  which  oelongs  to  ourselves ;  in  the  first  case 
they  are  both  taken  m  an  indifferent  sense :  but  the 
feeung  iof  assurance  is  much  stronjper  than  that  of 
confidence,  and  applies  to  objects  uiat  interest  the 
feeung;  *  I  appeal « to  posterity,  says  iEschylus ;  to 
posterity  I  consecrated  my  works,  in  the  assurance 
that  they  will  meet  that  reward  firom  time  whidi 
the  partiality  of  my  contemporaries  refuses  to  bestow.' 
C0HBEBLAND.  Confidence,  on  the  other  hand, 
applies  only  to  such  objects  as  exercise  the  under- 
standing ;  *  All  the  arguments  upon  which  a  man, 
who  is  telling  the  private  affairs  of  another,  may 
ground  his  corifidence  of  security,  he  must,  upon  re- 
flection, know  to  be  uncertain,  because  he  finds  them 
without  effect  upon  himself.'  Johnson.  Thus  we 
have  an  assurance  of  a  life  to  come ;  an  assurance  of 
a  blessed  immortality :  we  have  a  confidence  in  a  per- 
son's integrity.  As  respects  ourselves  exclusively, 
assurance  is  employed  to  designate  either  an  occa- 
sional feeling,  or  a  habit  of  the  mind ;  corifidenoe  is 
for  the  most  part  an  occasional  feeling:  assturance, 
therefore,  in  this  sense,  may  be  used  in£fieren(Jy,  but 
in  ^nend  it  has  a  bad  acceptation ;  but  cor^dence  has 
an  mdifierent  or  a  good  sense. 

Assurance  is  a  self-possession  of  the  mind,  arising 
from  the  conviction  that  all  in  ourselves  is  right ;  <  I 
never  at  silent  in  company  when  secret  history  is 
talking,  but  I  am  reproadied  for  want  of  assurance.'' 
Johnson,  drnfidemce  is  self-possession  only  in  parti- 
cular cases,  grounded  on  the  reliance  we  have  in  our 
abilities  or  our  character ;  '  The  hope  of  fame  is  neces- 
sarily connected  with  such  considerations  as  must 
abate  the  ardor  of  oonfidence,  and  repress  the  vigor 
of  pursuit.'  Johnson. 

The  man  of  assurance  never  loses  himself  under 
any  circumstances,  however  trying;  he  is  calm  and 
easy  when  another  is  abashed  and  confounded:  the 
man  who  has  coi^idenee  will  generally  have  it  in  caaos 
that  warrant  him  to  trust  to  himself. 

A  Mar  utters  his  falsdioods  with  an  air  otaesuranee, 
in  Older  the  more  effectually  to  gain  belief;  conscious 


innocence  enables  a  person  to  speak  with  confidence 
when  interrogated. 

Assurance  shows  itself  in  the  behaviour,  confidence 
in  the  conduct  Young  people  are  apt  to  assert  every 
thing  with  a  tone  of  asst*rance ;  '  Modestr,  the 
daughter  of  knowledge,  and  Assurance,  the  offspring 
of  ignorance,  met  accidentally  upon  the  road ;  and  as 
both  had  a  long  way  to  so,  and  had  exfierienoed  from 
former  hardships  that  they  were  alike  unqualified  to 
pursue  their  journey  alone,  they  agreed,  for  tiieir  mu- 
tual advantage,  to  travel  tc^ther.  Mooke.  No  man 
should  undertake  any  thing  without  a  cortain  d^[ree 
of  confidence  in  himself;  '  I  must  observe  that  were 
is  a  vicious  modesty  which  justly  deserves  to  be  ridi- 
culed, and  whidi  those  very  persons  oflen  discover, 
who  value  themselves  most  upon  a  well-bred  con- 
fidence. This  happens  when  a  man  is  ashamed  to  act 
up  to  his  reason,  and  would  not,  upon  any  considera- 
tion, be  surprised  in  the  practice  of  those  duties  for 
the  performance  of  which  he  was  sent  into  the  worid.' 
Addison. 

ASSURANCE,  IMPUDENCE. 

Assurance  (v.  Assurance),  and  impudence,  whidi 
literally  implies  shamelessness,  are  so  closely  allied  to  each 
other,  that  assurance  is  distinguished  firom  impudence 
more  in  the  manner  than  the  spirit ;  for  impudence 
has  a  grossness  attached  to  it  wnich  does  not  belong 
to  assurance. 

Vulgar  people  are  impudent  because  they  have 
assurance  to  break  tlirough  all  the  forms  of  society ; 
but  those  who  are  more  cultivated  will  have  their 
assurance  controlled  by  its  decencies  and  refinements ; 
'  A  man  of  assurance,  though  at  first  it  only  doioted 
a  person  of  a  free  and  open  carriage,  is  now  very 
usually  applied  to  a  profligate  wretch,  who  can  break 
through  all  the  rules  of  decency  and  morali^  without 
a  blush.  I  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  in  this  essay, 
to  restore  these  words  to  their  true  meaning,  to  prevent 
the  idea  of  modesty  from  being  confounded  with  that 
of  sheepishness,  and  to  hinder  impudence  from  pass- 
ing for  assurance.""  Budgell. 


TO  AWAIT,  WAIT  FOR,  LOOK  FOR, 
EXPECT. 

Await  and  umit,  in  German  warten,  comes  firom 
wdhren  to  see  or  look  after ;  expect,  in  Latin  expecto 
or  exspecto,  compounded  of  eai  and  speoto,  signifies  to 
look  out  afler. 

All  these  terms  have  a  rderence  to  futurity,  and  our 
actions  with  regard  to  it. 

Await,  wait  for,  and  look  for,  mark  a  calcula- 
tion of  consequences  and  a  preparation  for  them ;  and 
expect  simply  a  calculation ;  we  oflten  eeopeot  without 
awaiting,  waiting,  or  looking  for,  but  never  the 
reverse. 

Await  is  said  of  serious  things ;  wait  and  look  for 
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are  terms  in  familiar  use ;  eapect  is  employed  either 
seriously  or  otherwise. 

A  person  expects  to  die,  or  atoaita  the  hour  of  his 
dissolution ;  he  ewpeeta  a  letter,  waits  for  its  coming, 
and  looks  for  it  when  the  post  is  arrived. 

Await  mdicates  the  disposition  of  the  mind ;  wait 
for  the  regulation  of  the  outward  conduct  as  well  as 
that  of  the  mind ;  look  for  is  a  species  of  waiting 
drawn  firom  the  physical  action  of  the  eye,  and  may  be 
figuratively  applied  to  the  mind^s  eye,  in  which  latter 
sense  it  is  the  same  as  eapect. 

It  is  our  duty,  as  well  as  our  interest,  to  await  the 
severest  trials  without  a  murmur ; 

This  said,  he  sat,  and  expectation  held 
His  looks  suspense,  awaiting  who  appeared 
To  second,  or  oppose,  or  undertake 
The  perilous  attempt.    Milton. 

Not  less  resolv'd,  Antenor's  valiant  heir 
Confronts  Achilles,  and  awaitt  the  war.    Pope. 

Prudence  requires  us  to  wait  patiently  for  a  suitable 
opportunity,  rather  than  be  premature  m  our  attempts 
to  obtain  any  objects ;  '  Wait  till  thy  being  shall  be 
unfolded.*  Blaib,.  When  children  are  too  much  in- 
dulged and  caressed,  they  are  apt  to  look  for  a  repe- 
tition of  caresses  at  inconvenient  seasons ;  *  If  you 
look  for  a  friend,  in  whose  temper  there  is  not  to  be 
found  the  least  inequality,  you  look  for  a  pleasing 
phantom.'  Blaib.  It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  or  ew- 
pect  happiness  from  the  conjugal  state,  which  is  not 
founded  on  a  cordial  and  mutual  regard ;  '  We  are 
not  to  expect,  from  our  intercourse  with  others,  all 
that  satisfoction  which  we  fondly  wish.''  Blaib. 


an  unconditional  surrender  of  one's  trust  into  the 
hands  of  another ; 


Atrides,  parting  for  the  Trojan  war, 
Comignd  the  youthful  consort  to  his  care. 


POPK. 


TO  CONSIGN,  COMMIT,  ENTRUST. 

Consign,  in  French  consigner,  Latin  conaigno, 
compounded  of  con  and  signo,  signifies  to  seal  for  a 
specific  purpose,  also  to  deposit ;  commit,  in  French 
commettre,  Latin  committo,  compounded  of  c(ym  and 
fmtto  to  put  tc^ther,  signifies  to  put  into  a  person's 
hands ;  entrust,  compounded  of  en  and  trust,  signi- 
fies to  put  in  trust. 

The  idea  oi  transferring  firom  one's  self  to  the  care 
of  another  is  common  to  these  terms.  What  is  coti- 
aigned  is  either  ^ven  absolutely  away  from  one's  self, 
or  only  conditionally  for  one's  own  purpose ; 

And  oft  I  wish,  amidst  the  scene,  to  find 

Some  spot  to  real  happiness  conrign'd.    Goldsmith. 

What  is  committed  or  entrusted  is  given  conditionally. 
A  person  consigns  his  property  over  to  another  by  a 
deed  in  law ;  a  merchant  consigns  his  goods  to  another, 
to  dispose  of  them  for  his  advantage ;  he  commits  the 
management  of  his  business  to  his  clerks,  and  entrusts 
them  with  the  care  of  his  property. 

Consign  expresses  a  more  positive  measure  than 
commit,  but  entrusting  is  more  or  less  positive  or  im- 
portant, according  to  tiie  nature  of  l^e  thing  entrusted. 
.When  a  child  is  consigned  to  the  care  of  another,  it  is 


Any  person  may  be  committed  to  the  care  of  another 
with  various  limitations ;  '  In  a  very  short  time  Lady 
Macclesfield  removed  her  son  from  her  sight,  by  com^ 
•mitting  him  to  the  care  of  a  poor  woman.'  Johnson 
{Life  of  Savage).  When  a  person  is  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  another,  it  is  both  a  partial  and  temporary 
matter,  referring  mostiy  to  his  personal  safety,  and 
that  only  for  a  limited  time.  A  parent  does  most 
wisely  to  consign  the  whole  management  of  his  child's 
education  to  one  individual,  in  whom  he  can  confide ; 
if  he  commit  it  in  part  only  to  any  one's  care,  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  charge  is  likely  to  remain  unsupplied ; 
in  infancy  children  must  be  more  or  less  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  servants,  but  prudent  parents  will  diminish 
the  frequency  of  these  occasions  as  much  as  possible. 

In  this  sense  the  word  entrust  may  be  applied  to 
other  minor  objects.  In  an  extended  application  of 
the  terms,  papers  are  said  to  be  consigned  to  an  editor 
of  a  work  for  his  selection  and  arrangement.  The  in- 
spection of  any  public  work  is  committed  to  proper 
officers.  A  person  is  entrusted  with  a  secret,  but  he 
may  also  be  entrusted  with  the  lives  of  others,  and 
every  thing  else  which  they  hold ;  on  the  same  ground 
power  is  entrusted  by  the  Almighty  to  kings,  or,  ac- 
cording to  republican  phraseology,  it  is  entrusted  by 
the  commonwealth  to  the  magistrate ;  '  Supposing 
both  equal  in  their  natural  integrity,  I  ought  m  com- 
mon prudence  to  fear  foul  play  from  an  indigent  per- 
son rather  than  from  one  whose  circumstances  seem  to 
have  placed  him  above  the  base  temptation  of  money. 
This  reason  makes  the  commonwealth  regard  her 
richest  subjects  as  the  fittest  to  be  entrusted  with  her 
highest  employments.'  Addison. 

Consign  and  com:mit  are  used  in  a  figurative  sense. 
A  thing  is  consigned  to  destruction,  or  committed  to 
the  flames.  Death  consigns  many  to  an  untimely 
grave:  a  writer  commits  his  thoughts  to  the  press; 
<  At  the  day  of  general  account,  good  men  are  then  to 
be  consigned  over  to  another  state,  a  state  of  everlast- 
ing love  and  charity.'  Attebbcby. 

Is  my  muse  controU'd 
By  servile  awe  ?    Bom  fiee,  and  not  be  bold ! 
At  least  I'll  dig  a  hole  within  the  ground. 
And  to  the  trusty  earth  commit  the  sound.    Dbtdbn. 


DEPENDANCE,  RELIANCE. 

Dependance,  from  the  Latin  dependo,  de  and  pendo 
to  h<uig  &om,  signifies  literally  to  rest  one's  weight  by 
hanging  from  that  which  is  held ;  rely,  compounded 
oS  re  and  ly  or  lie,  signifies  likewise  to  rest  one's 
wd^ht  by  lying  or  hanging  back  from  the  object  held. 

jJependance  is  the  general  term ;  reliance  is  a  spe- 
cies .01  dependance :  we  depend  either  on  persons  or 
things ;  we  rely  on  persons  only :  depeitdimce  serves 
3  0 
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for  that  which  is  imnediate  or  remote ;  r^ianee  serves 
for  the  future  only.  We  depend  upon  s  persota  fw 
that  which  we  are  obliged  to  receive  or  led  to  expect 
from  him  :  we  rely  upon  a  jperson  for  that  which  he  has 
^ven  us  reason  to  expect  irom  him. 

Dependance  is  an  outward  condition,  or  the  state  of 
external  circumstances ;  reliance  is  a  state  of  the  feel- 
ings with  r^ard  to  others.  We  depend  upon  God 
for  all  that  we  have  or  shall  have ;  *  A  man  who  uses 
his  best  endeavours  to  live  accordhig  to  the  dictates  <^ 
virtue  and  right  reason  has  two  perpetual  sources  of 
cheeifidness,  in  the  consideration  of  his  own  nature, 
and  of  that  Being  on  whom  he  has  a  dependance.'' 
Addison.  We  rely  upon  the  word  of  man  for  that 
which  he  has  promised  to  jperform ;  *  They  afforded  a 
sufficient  conviction  of  this  truth,  and  a  nrm  reliance 
on  the  promises  contained  in  it.^  Rogers.  We  may 
depend  upon  a  person''s  coming  from  a  variety  of 
causes ;  but  we  rely  upon  it  only  in  reference  to  his 
avowed  intention.  This  latter  term  may  also  denote 
the  act  of  things  in  the  same  sense ; 

The  tender  twiff  shoots  upwatd  to  the  skies. 
And  on  the  faith  of  the  new  sun  relict.    Dkyden. 


JideUtyiB  a  private  or  personal  oonoera,  it  dmend* 
iq>on  relationships  and  connexions.  A  breach  mfaitk 
is  a  crime  that  mrings  a  stain  on  a  nation,  for  faith 
ought  to  be  kept  even  with  an  enemy.  A  breach  of 
fidelity  attaches  disgrace  to  the  individual ;  tatfiiieUtf 
is  due  from  a  subject  to  a  prince,  or  from  a  servant  to 
his  master,  or  from  married  prople  one  to  another. 
No  treaty  can  be  made  with  liim  who  wQl  keep  no 
faith ;  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  him  who  di». 
covers  no  fidelity.  The  Danes  kept  no  faith  with 
the  English ; 

The  pit  resounds  with  shrieks,  a  war  succeeds 
For  breach  of  public  faith  and  unexampled  deeds. 

DarDEN. 

Fashionable  husbands  and  wives  in  the  present  day 
seem  to  think  there  is  no  fidelity  due  to  each  other ; 
'  When  one  hears  of  negroes  who  upon  die  death  of 
their  masters  hang  themselves  upon  tne  next  tree,  who 
can  forbear  admiring  theirfideli^,  though  it  ^^lesses 
itself  in  so  dreadful  a  manner  ? '  Addison. 


FAITHFUL,  TRUSTY. 

Faithful  signifies  full  o£  faith  or  fidelity  (v.  Faith, 
fiddity) ;  trusty  signifies  fit  or  worthy  to  be  trusted 
{v:  Belief). 

Faithful  respects  the  principle  altogether;  it  is 
suited  to  all  relations  and  stations,  public  and  private : 
trusty  includes  not  only  the  principle,  but  the  mental 
qualifications  in  gjmeral ;  it  applies  to  those  in  whom 
particular  trust  is  to  be  placed.  It  is  the  part  of  a 
Christian  to  be  faithful  to  all  his  engagements ;  it  is 
a  particular  excellence  in  a  servant  to  be  trusty  ; 

The  steeds  th^  left  tiieir  Inuty  servants  hold.    Pofb. 

Faithful  is  applied  in  the  impropw  sense  to  an  uncon- 
scious agent ;  trusty  may  be  applied  with  equal  pro- 
priety to  things  as  to  persons.  We  may  speak  of  a 
faithful  saying,  or  a  faithful  picture ;  a  trusty  sword, 
or  a  trusty  weapon ; 

What  we  hear 
With  weaker  passion  will  afifect  the  heart, 
Than  when  the  faitf^  eye  beholds  the  part. 

Fkancbs. 

He  took  the  quiver  and  the  trusty  bow 
Achates  used  to  bear.    Dbyden. 


FAITH,  FIDELITY. 


Though  derived  from  the  same  source  (v.  BeUef) 
they  diner  widely  in  meaning :  fai^  here  denotes  a 
mode  of  action,  namely,  mi  acting  true  to  the  faith 
which  others  repose  in  us ;  fiddity,  a  di^sition  of 
the  mind  to  adhere  to  that  faith  which  others  repose 
in  us.  We  keep  our  faUh,  we  show  our  fidelity. 
•   Faith  is  a  public  ceoceni,  it  depends  on  promises ; 


DISTRUSTFUL,  SUSPICIOUS, 
DIFFIDENT. 

Distrustful  signifies  fiill  of  distrust,  or  not  putting 
trust  in  (v.  Belief)  ;  suspicious  signifies  having  sus- 
mcUm,  from  the  Latin  suspicio,  or  sub  and  specie  to 
look  at  askance,  or  with  a  wry  mind ;  diffident^  ^xaa 
the  Latin  diffido  or  disfido,  signifies  having  no  faith. 

Distrustful  is  sidd  either  of  ourselves  or  others ; 
suspicious  is  said  only  of  others ;  diffident  only  of  our- 
selves :  to  be  distrustful  of  a  person,  is  to  impute  no 
good  to  him  ;  to  be  suspicious  of  a  person,  is  to  im- 
pute positive  evil  to  him :  he  who  is  distrustful  of 
another^s  honor  or  prudence,  will  abstain  from  giviw 
him  his  confidence ;  he  who  is  suspicious  of  anc^er^ 
honesty,  will  be  cautious  to  have  no  deidings  with 
him.  Distrustful  is  a  particular  state  of  &eling; 
suspicious  an  habitual  state  of  feeling:  a  person  is 
distrustful  of  another,  owing  to  particular  circum- 
stances; he  may  be  suspicious  from  his  natural 
temper. 

As  applied  to  himself,  a  person  is  distrustful  of  his 
own  powers,  to  execute  an  office  assigned,  or  be  is 
generally  of  a  diffident  disposition :  it  is  faulty  to  di». 
trust  that  in  which  we  ought  to  trust ;  there  is  nothinff 
.  more  criminal  than  a  distrust  in  Providence,  and 
nothing  better  than  a  distrust  in  our  own  powers  to 
withstand  temptation ;  '  Before  strangers,  Pitt  liad ' 
something  of  the  scholar^s  timidity  and  distrust.'' 
Johnson.  SuspioiifH  is  justified  more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  circumstances ;  but  a  too  great  proneness  to 
suspicion  is  liable  to  lead  us  into  many  acts  of  injusticie 
towards  others ;  '  Nature  itself,  after  it  has  done  an 
injury,  will  for  ever  be  suspicious,  and  no  man  can 
love  the  person  he  8U«pec/«.'  South.  Diffidence  is 
becoming  m  youth,  so  long  as  it  does  not  chedk  then: 
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Uudable  exertions ;  *  As  an  actor,  Mr.  Cqimingham 
obta^ed  little  reputation,  for  his  diffidence  was  too 
great  to  be  overcome/  Joukbon. 


TO  DISTURB,  INTERRUPT. 

Disturb,  v.  Commotion ;  interrupt,  from  the  Latin 
inter  and  rua^,  signifies  to  break  in  between  so  as 
to  stop  the  proflress. 

We  may  be  oistuibed  either  inwardly  or  oatwaidly ; 
we  are  interrupted  only  outwardly ;  our  minds  may  he 
di^urbed  by  disquieting  reflections,  or  we  may  be  dis- 
turbed in  our  rest  or  in  our  business  by  unseemly 
noises ;  but  we  can  be  interrupted  only  in  our  business 
or  pursuits :  the  disturbance  therefore  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  person ;  what  disturbs  one  man 
will  not  disturb  another :  an  intem^tion  is  however 
something  positive ;  what  interrupts  one  person  will 
interrupt  another:  the  smallest  noises  may  disturb' 
one  who  is  in  bad  health;  illness  or  the  viats  of 
friends  will  interrupt  a  person  in  any  of  his  business. 

The  same  distinction  ensts  between  tiiese  words 
when  applied  to  things  as  to  persons :  whatever  is  put 
out  of  Its  order  or  ^per  condition  is  disturbed ;  thus 
mU)t  which  is  put  mto  motion  from  a  state  of  rest  is 
disturbed; 

If  augbt  dUbtrb  the  tenour  of  faia  breast, 

Tis  but  the  wish  to  strike  before  the  rest    Pope. 

Whatever  is  stopped  in  the  evenness  or  r^jularity  of 
its  course  is  int^upted  ,■  thus  water  which  is  turned 
out  of  its  ordinary  chumel  is  interrupted ;  '  The 
foresiriit  of  the  hour  of  death  would  continually  inter- 
rupt  we  course  of  human  aflairs.'  Blaib. 


COMMOTION,  DISTURBANCE. 

Commotion,  con^unded  of  com  or  ctim  and  mo/ion, 
expresses  natioally  a  motion  of  several  together ;  dis- 
twrbarwe  signifies  the  state  of  disturbing  or  being 
disturbed  («.  To  trouble). 

There  is  mostly  a  commotion  where  there  is  a  dia- 
furbance;  but  there  is  frequently  no  disturbance  where 
time  is  a  tMmmotion :  commotion  respects  the  physical 
movement ;  disturbance  the  mental  agitation.  Com- 
motion is  said  only  of  luge  bodies  of  men,  and  is 
occasioned  only  by  something  extraordinary ;  disturb- 
ance may  be  said  of  a  few,  or  even  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual :  whatever  occanons  a  bustle,  awakens  general 
inquiry,  and  sets  people  or  things  in  motion,  exdtes  a 
commotion ; 

Ocean,  unequally  press'd,  with  broken  tide 
And  blind  commotton  heaves.    Tromion. 

Whatever  interrupts  the  peace  and  qmet  of  one  or 
many  produces  a  disturbance ;  '  A  spedes  of  men  to 
.whom  a  state  of  order  would  become  a  sentence  of 
obscuii^,  are  nourished  into  a  dangerous  magnitude 
by  the  heat  of  intestine  disHtrbanoes.''  Buuu:.    Any 


wonderful  phenopieBon,  or  unusually  interesting  intel- 
ligence, may  tlurow  the  public  into  a  commotion; 
<  Nothing  can  be  more  amurd  than  that  perpetual 
contest  for  wealth  which  keeps  the  world  in  commotiort.'' 
Johnson.  Drunkenness  is  a  common  cause  of  dis- 
turbances in  the  streets  or  in  fitmilies :  dvil  oommo- 
iioru  are  above  all  others  the  most  to  be  dreaded ; 
they  are  attended  with  disturbances  general  and 
partiaL  

TO  INCONVENIENCE,  ANNOY,  MOLEST. 

To  inconvenience  is  to  make  not  convenient ;  to 
annoy,  from  the  Latin  noceo  to  hurt,  is  to  do  some 
hurt  to ;  to  molest,  from  the  Latin  mcies  a  mass  or 
weij^t,  dgnifies  to  press  with  a  weight. 

We  inconvenience  in  small  matters,  or  by  omitting 
such  things  as  might  be  convenient;  we  annoy  or 
molest  by  doing  that  which  is  positively  painful :  we 
are  inconvenienced  by  a  person's  absence;  we  are 
annoyed  by  his  presence  if  he  renders  himself  offendve: 
we  are  inconvenienced  by  what  is  ten^porary ;  we  are 
annoyed  by  that  which  is  either  temporary  or  durable; 
we  are  molested  by  that  which  is  wdghty  and  op- 
pressive :  we  are  inconvenienced  simply  in  r^aid  to 
our  drcumstances ;  we  are  annoyed  mostly  in  r^ard 
to  Our  corporeal  feelings ;  we  are  molested  mostly  in 
r^^ard  to  our  minds :  ue  removal  of  a  seat  or  a  book 
may  inconvenience  one  who  is  engaged  in  business ; 
'  I  have  often  been  tempted  to  inquire  what  happiness 
is  to  be  gained,  or  what  inconvenience  to  be  avoided^ 
by  this  stated  recession  from  the  town  in  the  summer 
season.'  Johnson.  The  buzzing  of  a  fly,  or  the 
stinging  of  a  gnat,  may  annoy ; 

Agunst  the  capitol  I  met  a  lion. 

Who  glar'd  upon  me,  and  went  auriy  by. 

Without  OMfgrnv  me.    SRASsrxAEB. 

The  impertinent  freedom,  or  the  rude  msults  of  ill- 
disposea  persons,  may  nudest; 

See  an  with  skill  acquire  their  dajiv  food. 

Produce  thdr  tender  progeny  and  teed, 

With  care  parental,  whilst  that  care  they  need. 

In  these  lord  offices  completely  blest. 

No  hopes  beyond  them,  nor  vrai  fears  molttt,  Jsmtks. 


COMMODIOUS,  CONVENIENT, 
SUITABLE. 

Commodious,  from  the  Latin  commodus,  at  con  and 
modus,  according  to  the  measure  and  degree  required ; 
convenient,  firom  tibe  Latin  conveniens,  particij^  of 
con  and  venio  to  come  together,  signifies  that  which 
comes  together  with  something  else  as  it  ought. 

Both  these  terms  convey  uie  idea  of  what  is  cal^ 
culated  for  the  pleasure  of  a  person.  Commodious 
regards  the  physical  condition,  and  conoenienee  the 
circumstances  or  mratal  feelings ; 

Within  an  andent  forest's  ample  verge. 
There  stands  a  lonely,  but  a  healthful  dweUing, 


Built  for  convenience  and  the  use  of  life. 
3  V  2 


BowB. 
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That  is  commodious  which  suits  one''8  bodily  ease; 
that  is  convenient  which  suits  one^s  purpose.  A  house, 
or  a  chair,  is  commodumt ;  '  Such  a  |Hace  cannot  be 
aymmodioua  to  live  in,  for  being  so  near  the  moon,  it 
had  been  too  near  the  sun.'  Ralegh.  A  time,  an 
lOj^rtunity,  a  season,  or  the  anival  of  any  person,  is 
convenient.  A  noise  vncommodea ;  the  staying  or 
going  of  a  person  may  inconvenience.  A  person 
wishes  to  sit  commodiously,  and  to  be  convenietHtly 
dtuated  for  witnessing  any  spectacle. 

Convenient  regards  the  circumstances  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  suitable  (v.  Conformable)  respects  the  esta- 
blished opinions  of  manland,  and  is  closely  connected 
with  moral  propriety :  nothing  is  conv^ient  which 
does  not  favotu:  one's  purpose:  nothing  is  suitable 
which  does  not  suit  the  person,  place,  and  thing: 
whoever  has  any  thing  to  ask  of  another  must  take  a 
c&nveinient  opportumty  in  order  to  ensure  success; 
<  If  any  man  tnink  it  convenient  to  seem  good,  let 
him  be  so  indeed,  iand  then  his  goodness  wiU  appear 
to  every  body's  satisfaction.'  Tillotson.  The  address 
of  a  suitor  on  such  an  occasion  would  be  very  unsuit- 
able, if  he  afiected  to  claim  as  a  right  what  he  ought 
to  Solicit  as  a  favor ;  '  Pleasure  in  general  is  the  con- 
sequent apprehension  of  a  suitable  object,  suitably 
applied  to  a  rightly  disposed  faculty.'  South. 


NECESSARY,  EXPEDIENT,  ESSENTIAL, 
REQUISITE. 

Necessary  (v.  Necessity),  from  the  Ladn  n&iesse 
and  ne  cedo,  signifies  not  to  be  departed  from ;  eaipe- 
dient  signifies  belon^g  to,  or  forming  a  part  of, 
expedition ;  essential,  containing  that  essence  or  pro- 
perty which  cannot  be  omitted ;  requisite,  i.  e.  literally 
required  (v.  To  demand). 

Necessary  is  a  general  and  indefinite  term ;  thin^ 
may  be  necessary  in  the  course  of  nature ;  it  is 
necessary  for  all  men  once  to  die ;  they  may  be  ne- 
cessary according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  or 
our  views  of  necessity ;  in  this  maimer  we  conceive  it 
necessary  to  call  upon  a  person. 

Eonpedient,  essential,  and  requisite,  are  modes  of 
relative  necessity:  the  expedience  of  a  thing  is  a 
Aiatter  of  discretion  and  calculation,  and,  therefore, 
not  80  aelf«vidently  necessary  as  many  things  which 
we  so  denomiaate ;  '  One  teUs  me  he  thinks  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  women  to  have  true  notions  of 
right  and  equity.'  Addisom.  It  may  be  ewpedient  for 
a  person  to  consult  another,  or  it  may  not,  according 
ai  circumstances  may  present  themselves;  '  It  is 
h^hly  expedient  th&t  men  should,  by  some  settled 
sweme  oi  duties,  be  rescued  from  the  tyranny  of 
caprice.'  Johnson.  The  requisite  and  the  essential 
are  more  obviously  necessary  than  the  expedient ;  but 
the  former  is  less  so  than  the  latter :  what  is  requisite 
may  be  requisite  only  in  part  or  entirely ;  it  may  be 
requisite  to  complete  a  thing  when  begun,  but  not  to 
b4;in  it ;.  the  essential,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  which 


constitutes  the  essence,  and  without  which  a  things' 
cannot  exist.  It  is  requisite  for  one  who  will  have  a 
good  library  to  select  only  the  best  authors ;  exerdse 
IS  essential  for  the  preservation  of  good  health.  In 
all  matters  of  dispute  it  is  ewpedleiU  to  be  guided  by 
some  impartial  judge ;  it  is  requisite  for  every  member 
of  the  commumty  to  contribute  his  share  to  the  public 
expenditure  as  far  as  he  is  able ;  '  It  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  faith  and  piety,  joined  with  active  virtue, 
constitute  the  requisite  preparation  for  heaven :  they 
in  truth  b^;in  the  enjoyment  of  heaven.'  Blxib.  It 
is  essential  to  a  teacher,  particularlv  a  spiritual  teacher, 
to  know  more  than  those  he  teacnes ;  '  The  English 
do  not  consider  their  church  establishment  as  conve- 
nient, but  as  essential  to  thdr  state.'  Bubke. 


EXPEDIENT,  FIT. 


Ewpedient,  from  the  Latin  ewpedio  to  get  in  readiness 
for  a  given  occasion,  supposes  a  certain  degree  of  neces- 
sity from  circumstances ;  Jit  (v.  Fit)  i.  e.  made  for  the 
purpose,  signifies  simply  an  agreement  with,  or  suitabi- 
lity to,  the  circumstances :  what  is  ea/pedient  must  be 
^,  because  it  is  called  for ;  what  is^  need  not  be  ex- 
pedient, for  it  may  not  be  required.  The  e/vpediency 
of  a  thing  depends  altogether  upon  the  outward  circum- 
stances ;  the  fitness  is  determmed  by  a  moral  rule : 
it  is  imprudent  not  to  do  that  which  is  expedient ;  it  is 
disgraeeful  to  do  that  which  is  unfit:  it  is  eiepedierd _ 
for  nim  who  wishes  to  prepare  for  death,  occasionally 
to  take  an  account  of  his  life ;  <  To  far  the  greater 
number  it  is  highly  expedient  that  they  should  by 
some  settled  scheme  of  duties  be  rescued  from  the 
tyranny  of  caprice.'  Johnson.  It  is  not  fit  for  him 
who  is  about  to  die  to  dwell  with  anxiety  on  the  things 
of  this  life ; 

Salt  earth  and  bitter  are  not  fit  to  sow. 
Nor  will  be  tam'd  and  mended  by  the  plquj 


'KTDBM. 


OCCASION,  OPPORTUNITY. 

Occasion,  in  Latin  occasio,  from  oc  or  06  and  cath 
to  fall,  signifies  that  which  falls  in  the  way  so  as  to 
produce  some  change ;  opportunity,  in  Latin  oppor- 
tunitas,  from  opportunus  fit,  sigmfies  the  thing  that 
happens  fit  for  the  purpose. 

These  terms  are  applied  to  the  events  of  life ;  but 
the  occasion  ia  that  which  determines  our  conduct,  and 
leaves  us  no  choice ;  it  amounts  to  a  degree  of  neces- 
sity :  the  opportunity  is  that  which  invites  to  action ; 
it  tempts  us  to  embrace  the  moment  for  taking  the 
step.  We  do  things,  therefore,  as  the  occasion  re- 
quires, or  as  the  opp<yrtunity  offers.  There  are  many 
occasions  on  which  a  man  is  called  upon  to  uphold  hu 
opinions,  l^ere  are  but  few  opportufUties  for  men 
in  general  to  distinguish  themselves.  The  occasion 
obtrudes  upon  us ;  the  opportunity  is  what  we  seek  or 
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desire.  On  particular  occeuioiu  it  is  necessary  for  a 
commander  to  be  severe ;  '  Waller  preserved  and  won 
his  life  from  those  who  were  most  resolved  to  take  it, 
and  in  an  occasion  in  which  he  oo^ht  to  have  been 
ambitious  to  have  lost  it  (to  lose  it)/  Clabenson. 
A  man  of  ua  humane  disposition  will  profit  by  every 
opporttmitr/  to  show  his  lenity  to  offenders ;  <  Every 
man  is  obliged  by  the  Supreme  Maker  of  the  universe 
to  improve  all  the  opporttmitiee  of  good  which  are 
afforded  him.^   Johnson. 


OCCASION,  NECESSITY. 

Occasion  (v.  Occasion)  includes,  necessity  (v.  Ne- 
cessity) excludes,  the  idea  of  choice  or  alternative. 
We  are  regulated  by  the  occasion,  and  can  exercise 
our  own  discretion ;  we  yield  or  submit  to  the  neces- 
sity, 'without  even  the  exercise  of  the  will.  On  the 
death  of  a  relative  we  have  occasion  to  go  into  mourn- 
ing, if  we  will  not  offer  an  afiiront  to  the  family,  but 
there  is  no  express  necessity  ; 

A  merrier  man 
Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  tallc  withal. 
His  eye  begets  oceation  for  his  wit.    Shakspbasb. 

In  case  of  an  attack  on  our  persons,  there  is  a  neces- 
sity of  self-defence  for  the  preservation  of  Ufe; 
*.  Where  necessity  ends  curiosity  begins.'  Johnson. 


OCCASIONAL,  CASUAL. 

These  are  both  opposed  to  what  is  fixed  or  stated ; 
but  occasional  carries  with  it  more  the  idea  of  unfre- 
quency,  and  casual  that  of  unfixedness,  or  the  absence 
of  all  design. 

A  minister  is  termed  an  occasional  preacher,  who 
preaches  only  on  certain  occasions ,-  his  preaching  at  a 
particular  place,  or  a  certain  day  may  be  casual.  Our 
acts  of  chari^  ^'IZj''®  occasional  ,•  but  they  ought  not 
to  be  casual;  '  The  beneficence  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors and  consuls  was  merely  occasional.''  Johnson. 

What  wonder  if  so  near 
Looks  intervene,  and  smiles,  or  otgect  new. 
Canal  discourse  draws  on.    Milton. 


TO  ADD,  JOIN,  UNITE,  COALESCE. 

Add,  in  Latin  addo,  compounded  of  ad  and  do, 
ngnifies  to  put  to  an  object ;  join,  in  French  joindre, 
Latin  jungo,  comes  from  jugum  a  yoke,  and  the 
Greek  (ivyu  to  yoke,  signifying  to  bring  into  close 
contact ;  unite,  in  Latin  unitus,  participle  of  unio, 
from  unus  one,  implies  to  make  into  one ;  coalesce,  in 
Latin  coalesoo,  compounded  of  co  or  eon,  and  alesco 
for  cresco,  signifies  to  grow  or  form  one's  self 
together. 


We  add  by  affixing  a  part  of  one  thii^.to  another, 
so  as  to  make  one  whole ;  we  join  by  attaching  aoe 
whole  to  another,  so  that  they  may  adhere  in  part ; 
we  unite  by  putting  one  thii^  to  another,  so  that  all 
their  parts  may  adherie  to  ^h  other ;  things  coalesce 
by  coming  into  an  entire  cohesion  of  all  their  parts. 

Adding  is  either  a  corporeal  or  sjpiritual  action; 
joining  is  mostiy  said  of  corporeal  objects ;  uniting 
and  coalescing  of  spiritual  objects.  We  add  a  wing 
to  a  house  by  a  mechanical  process,  or.  we.  add  quan- 
tities together  by  calculation ; 

Now,  best  of  kings,  since  you  propose  to  send 
Such  boimteous  presents  to  your  Trojan  friend,'- 
Add  yet  a  greater  at  our  Joini  request. 
One  which  he  values  more  than  ail  the  rest ; 
Give  him  the  fair  Lavinia  for  his  bride.    Drtdik. 

We  join  two  houses  together,  or  two  armies,  by 
placing  them  on  the  same  spot ;  <  The  several  great 
bodies  which  compose  the  solar  system  are  kept  m}m 
joining  together  at  the  common  centre  of  gravity  by 
the  rectilinear  motions  the  Author  of  nature  has  im- 
pressed on  each  of  them.'  Bebkeley.  People  are 
united  who  are  bound  to  each  other  by  similarity  of 
opinion,  sentiment,  conditipn,  or  circumstances ;  '  Two 
Englishmen  meeting  at  Rome  or  Constantinople  soon 
run  into  familiarity.  And  in  China  or  Japan,  Eu- 
ropeans would  think  thdr  being  so  a  sufficient  reason 
for  their  uniting  in  particular  converse.'  Bebkeley. 
Parties  coalesce  when  thev  agree  to  lay  aside  their 
leading  distinctions  of  opinion,  so  as  to  co-operate ; 
*  The  Danes  had  been  established  during  a  longer 
period  in  England  than  in  France ;  and  though  the 
similarity  of  their  original  language  to  that  m  the 
Saxons  mvited  them  to  a  more  early  coalition  with  the 
natives,  they  had  found  as  yet  so  little  example  of 
civilized  manners  among  the  English,  that  they  re- 
tuned  all  their  ancient  ferocity.'  Hume. 

Nothing  can  be  added  without  some  agent  to  per- 
form the  act  of  adding;  but  things  may  be  joined 
by  casually  coming  in  contact ;  and  things  will  unite 
of  themselves  which  have  an  aptitude  to  accordance ; 
coalition  is  that  species  of  union  which  arises  mostiy 
from  external  agency.  The  addition  of  quantities 
produces  vast  sums ;  the  junction  of  streams  forms 
neat  rivers ;  the  union  of  families  or  states  constitutes 
uieir  principal  strength ;  by  the  coedition  of  sounds, 
diphthongs  are  formed.  Bodies  are  enlarged  by  thie 
addition  of  other  bodies ;  people  are  sometimes  joined 
in  matrimony  who  are  not  united  in  affection ;  no  two 
things  can  coalesce,  between  which  there  is  an  essential 
difference,  or  the  slightest  discordance. 

Addition  is  opp<»ed  to  subtraction ;  junction  and 
union,  to  diviraon ;  coalition,  to  distinction. 


TO  CONNECT,  COMBINE,  UNITE. 

The  idea  of  being  put  t<^ther  is  commmi  to  these 
terms,  but  with  different  degrees  of  proximity.    To 
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connect,  faaa  the  Lmtm  oonneeto,  compounded  of 
con  ami  necto,  signifyiiig  to  knit  together,  is  more  re- 
mote than  to  combine  (v.  Astociation),  uid  this  than 
to  unite  (v.  To  add). 

What  is  connected  and  combined  remains  distinct, 
but  what  is  united  loses  all  individuality. 

Things  the  moat  dissimilar  may  be  connected  or 
combined;  things  of  the  same  Idnd  only  can  be 
united. 

Things  or  persons  axeconneeted  more  or  less  re- 
motely  by  some  common  property  or  circumstuice  that 
serres  as  a  tie  ;  'A  right  opinion  is  that  which  ooti- 
nects  distant  truths  by  the  shortest  train  of  interme- 
diate proposidons.'  Johnson.  Things  or  persons  are 
combined  by  a  spedes  of  juncture ;  *  Fancy  can  com* 
bine  the  ideas  which  memory  has  treasured.  Hawxes- 
woKTH.  Things  or  persons  are  united  by  a  coalition ; 
*  A  friend  is.^e  with  whom  our  interest  is  united.'' 
Hawkeswobth.  Houses  are  connected  by  means  of 
a  common  passage ;  the  axDoies  of  two  nations  are 
combined;  two  armies  or  the  same  nation  are 
united. 

Trade,  marriage,  or  general  intercourse,  create  s 
connewion  between  individuals ;  co-operation  or  simi- 
larity of  tendency  are  grounds  for  combination ;  entire 
accordance  leads  to  a  union.  It  is  dangerous  to  be 
connected  with  the  wicked  in  any  way ;  our  reputation, 
if  not  our  morals,  must  he  the  sufiPerers  thereby.  The 
most  obnoxious  members  of  society  are  those  in  whom 
wealth,  talents,  influence,  and  a  L&wless  ambition,  are 
combined.  United  is  an  epithet  that  should  apply 
equally  to  nations  and  families ;  the  same  obedience 
to  laws  should  regulate  every  man  who  Uves  under  the 
same  government ;  the  same  heart  should  animate 
every  breast;  the  same  spirit  should  dictate  every 
action  of  every  member  in  the  community,  who  has  a 
common  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  whole. 


CONNECTED,  RELATED. 

Connected,  v.  To  connect ;  related,  from  relate,  in 
Latin  relatua,  participle  of  refero  to  bring  back,  sig- 
nifies brought  back  to  the  same  point. 

These  terms  are  employed  in  the  moral  sense,  to 
express  an  affinity  between  subjects  or  matters  <^ 
thought. 

Connewion  marks  affimty  in  an  ind^nite  manner ; 
*  It  is  odd  to  consider  the  connevion  between  despotism 
and  barbarity,  and  how  the  making  one  person  more 
than  man,  makes  the  rest  less.'  Addison.  Relation 
denotes  affinity  in  a  specific  manner ;  *  All  mankind 
are  so  related,  that  care  is  to  be  taken  in  things  to 
which  all  are  liable,  you  do  not  mention  what  concerns 
one  in  terms  which  snail  disgust  another.'  Steele.  A 
connemon  may  be  either  close  or  remote ;  a  relation 
direct  or  indiiect.  What  is  connected  has  some  com- 
mon principle  on  which  it  depends  ;  what  is  related 
has  some  likeness  with  the  object  to  which  it  is  re- 
lated; it  is  a  part  of  some  whole. 


TO  AFFIX,  SUBJOIN,  ATTACH,  ANNEX. 

Affix,  in  Latin  e^fflanis,  partimile  of  affigo,  com- 
pounded of  of  or  (uT and  ^figo  to  fix,  signifies  to  fix  to 
a  thing;  auqjoin  is  compounded  of  aub  and  join, 
signifying  to  join  to  the  lower  or  farther  extremity  of  a 
body;  attach,  v.  To  adhere;  annew,  in  Latin  an- 
nemu,  participle  of  annecto,  compounded  of  on  w 
ad  and  necto  to  knit,  signifies  to  knit  or  tie  to  a  thing. 

To  affix  is  to  put  any  thing  as  an  essential  to  any 
whole ;  to  subjoin  is  to  put  any  thing  as  a  subordinate 
part  to  a  whole :  in  the  former  case  Uie  part  to  whidi 
It  is  put  is  not  specified ;  in  the  latter  the  syllable  mb 
specifies  the  extremity  as  the  part:  to  attach  is  to 
make  one  thing  adhere  to  another  as  an  accompani- 
ment ;  to  annex  is  to  bring  things  into  a  genearal  con- 
nexion with  each  other. 

A  titie  is  affixed  to  a  book ;  a  few  lines  are  aubr 
joined  to  a  letter  by  way  of  postscript ;  we  attach 
blame  to  a  person ;  a  certain  territory  is  annexed  to  a 
kingdom. 

Letters  are  affixed  to  words  in  order  to  modify  their 
sense,  or  names  are  affixed  to  ideas ;  '  He  that  has 
settled  in  his  mind  determined  ideas,  with  names 
affixed  to  them,  will  be  able  to  discern  their  differ- 
ences one  from  another.'  Locxe.  It  is  necessary  to 
subjmn  remarks  to  what  requires  illustratium ;  <  la 
justice  to  the  opinion  winch  I  would  wish  to  impress 
of  the  amiable  character  of  Pisistratus,  I  subjoin  to 
this  paper  some  explanation  of  the  word  tyrant.' 
Cuubebland.  We  are  apt  from  prejudice  or  partis 
cular  circumstances  to  attach  disgrace  to  certain  pro- 
fesdons,  which  are  not  only  useful  but  important; 
'  As  our  nature  is  at  present  constituted,  attached  by 
so  many  strong  connexions  to  the  world  of  sense,  and 
enjoying  a  communication  so  feeble  and  distant  with 
the  world  of  sjnrits,  we  need  fisar  no  danger  from  cnl- 
tivating  intercourse  with  the  latter  as  much  as  possible.' 
Blaib.  Papers  are  annexed  by  way  of  appendix  to 
some  important  transaction. 

It  is  improjper  to  affix  opprobrious  epithets  to  any 
community  of^  persons  on  account  of  their  calling 
in  life.  Men  are  not  always  scrupulous  about  the 
means  of  attaching  others  to  their  interest,  when  their 
ambitious  views  are  to  be  forwarded.  Every  station  in 
life,  above  that  of  extreme  indigence,  has  certain  pri- 
vileges annexed  to  it,  but  none  greater  thMi  those 
which  are  enjoyed  by  the  middling  classes ;  '  The 
evils  inseparably  annexed  to  the  present  condition  are 
numerous  and  afflictive.'  Johnson. 


TO  STICK,  CLEAVE,  ADHERE. 

Stick,  in  Saxon  atican.  Low  Gernum  ateken,  is 
connected  with  the  Latin  atigo,  Greek  s-ty*  to  prick ; 
cleave,  in  Saxon  cleofen.  Low  German  kUven,  Danish 
klaeve,  is  connected  with  our  words  glue  and  lime,  ia 
Latin  gluten,  Greek  Waaa  lime;  adhere,  v.  T« 
attach. 
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To  sHeiki  expresses  more  than  to  cleave,  and  deaoe 
than  adhere :  uiings  are  made  to  stick  e^her  by  inci- 
sion into  the  substance,  or  throiigh  the  intervention  of 
some  glutinous  matter ;  they  are  made  to  cleave  and 
adhere  by  the  intervention  of  some  foreign  body: 
what  atieka,  therefore,  becomes  so  fast  joined  as  to 
render  the  bodies  inseparable ;  what  cleaves  and  ad- 
heres is  less  tightly  bound,  and  more  easily  separaUe. 

Two  pieces  of  clay  will  stick  together  by  the  in- 
corporation of  the  substance  in  the  two  parts ;  paper 
is  made  to  stick  to  paper  by  means  of  glue:  the 
tongue  in  a  certain  state  will  cleave  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth :  paste,  or  even  occasional  moistiue,  will  make 
soft  substances  adhere  to  each  other,  or  to  hard  bodies. 
Animals  stick  to  bodies  by  means  of  their  claws ;  per- 
sons in  the  moral  sense  cleave  to  each  other  by  never 
parting  company :  and  they  adhere  to  each  other  by 
uniting  their  interests. 

Stick  is  employed  for  the  most  part  on  familiar  sub- 
jects, but  is  sometimes  applied  to  moral  objects ; 

Adieu  then,  O  my  soul's  far  better  part. 

Thy  image  itida  so  close 

That  the  blood  follows  from  my  reading  heart. 

Dbtdkn. 

Cleave  and  adhere  axe  peculiarly  proper  in  the  moral 
acceptation ; 

Gold  and  his  gains  no  more  employ  his  mind. 
But,  driving  o  er  the  billovrs  with  the  wind. 
Cleaves  to  one  faithful  planlc,  and  leaves  the  rest  behind. 

RowE. 

That  there's  a  God  from  nature's  voice  is  clear ; 
And  yet,  what  errors  to  this  truth  adhere  ?    Jemyns. 


FOLLOWER,  ADHERENT,  PARTISAN. 

A  follower  is  one  who  follows  a  person  generally ; 
an  adherent  is  one  who  adheres  to  his  cause ;  a  parti- 
ean  is  the  follower  of  a  party :  the  follower  follows 
either  the  person,  the  interests,  or  the  principles  of 
any  one;  thus  'the  retinue  of  a  nobleman,  or  the 
friends  of  a  statesman,  or  the  iriends  of  any  man^s 
4^|nnions,  may  be  styled  }sia  foUowers  ; 

The  moumM /bSbic«rf,  with  assistant  care. 
The  groaning  nero  to  his  chariot  bear.    Pope. 

The  adherent  is  that  kind  tX  follower  who  espouses 
the  interests  of  another,  as  the  adAeren^«  of  Charles  I; 
'  With  Addison,  the  wits,  his  adherents  and  f<^ 
lowers,  were  certain  to  concur.^  Johnson.  A  foUawer 
follows  near  or  at  a  distance ;  but  the  adherent  is 
always  near  at  hand ;  the  pttrtisan  hangs  on  or  keeps 
at  a  certain  distance :  the  follower  follows  £rom  various 
motives;  the  adherent  adheres  from  a  personal  mo- 
tive ;  the  por^an,  £rom  a  partial  motive ;  '  They 
(the  Jacdbins)  then  proceed  in  argument  as  if  all  those 
who  disapprove  of  their  new  abuses  must  of  course  be 
fMTtisane  of  the  old."  Bcbke.  Charles  I.  had  as 
many  adherents  as  he  had  followers ;  the  rebels  had 
as  many  partisans  as  they  nad  adherents. 


TO  ADDUCE,  ALLEDGE,  ASSIGN, 
ADVANCE. 

Adduce,  in  Latin  adduco,  compounded  of  ad  and 
dttco  to  lead,  signifies  to  bring  forwards,  or  for  a 
thing;  alledge,  in  French  aUeguer,  in  Latin  ttllego, 
compounded  of  oZ  or  od  and  lego,  in  Greek  Xcyo  to 
speaK,  signifies  to  speak  for  a  thing;  assign,  in 
French  assigner,  Latin  assignoi  compounded  of  as 
or  ad  and  signo  to  sign  or  mark  out,  signifies  to  set 
apart  for  a  purpose ;  advance  comes  from  the  Latin 
advenio,  compounded  of  ad  and  venio  to  come,  or 
cause  to  come,  signifying  to  bring  forward  a  thing. 

An  alignment  is  aMuced ;  a  fact  or  a  charge  is  al- 
ledged ;  a  reason  is  assigned ;  a  position  or  an  opi- 
nion is  advanced.  What  is  adduced  tends  to  corro- 
borate or  invalidate ;  '  I  have  said  that  Celsus  adduces 
neither  oral  nor  written  authority  t^inst  Christ's 
miracles.'  Ccmbeeland.  What  is  alledged  tends  to 
criminate  or  exculpate ;  '  The  criminal  alledged  in  his 
defence,  that  what  he  had  done  was  to  ndse  mirth, 
and  to  avoid  ceremony.'  Addison.  What  is  assigned 
tends  to  justify ;  *  If  we  consider  what  providential 
reasons  may  lie  assigned  for  these  three  particulars, 
we  shall  find  that  the  numbers  of  the  Jews,  their  dis- 
persion and  adherence  to  their  religion,  have  furnished 
every  age,  and  every  nation  of  me  world,  with  the 
strongest  arguments  for  the  Christian  faith.'  Addison. 
What  is  advanced  tends  to  explain  and  illustrate ; 
'  I  have  heard  of  one  that,  having  advanced  some 
erroneous  doctrines  of  philosophy,  refused  to  see  the 
experiments  by  which  they  were  conflated.'  Johnson. 
Wnoever  discusses  disputed  points  must  have  argu- 
ments to  adduce  in  favor  of  his  principles :  censures 
should  not  be  passed  where  nothing  improper  can  be 
alledged :  a  conduct  is  absurd  for  which  no  reason  can 
be  assigned:  those  who  advance  what  they  cannot 
maintain  expose  their  ignorance  as  much  as  their  folly. 

The  reasoner  adduces  facts  in  proof  of  what  he  has 
advanced.  The  accuser  alledges  circumstances  in 
support  of  his  charge.  The  philosophical  investigator 
assigns  causes  for  particular  phenomena. 

We  may  controvert  what  is  adduced  or  advanced ; 
we  may  deny  what  is  aMedged,  and  question  what  is 
ousigned. 


TO  ADHERE,  ATTACH. 

Adhere,  6om  the  French  adherer,  Latin  adhcereo, 
is  con^imded  of  ad  and  hcereo  to  stick  close  to ; 
attach,  in  French  attewher,  is  compounded  of  at  or 
ad  and  tach  m  "touch,  both  which  come  6om  the 
Latin  tango  to  touch,  signifying  to  come  so  near  as 
to  touch. 

A  thing  is  adherent  by  the  union  whieh  nature  }mK 
duces ;  it  is  attached  by  arbitrary  ties  which  keep  it 
dose  to  another  thing.  Glutinous  bodies  are  apt  to 
adhere  to  every  thing  they  touch :  a  smaller  building 
is  sometimes  attached  to  a  larger  by  a  passage,  or  some 
oth/^r  TuaAe  of.communication. 
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What  adheres  to  a  thing  is  closely  joined  to  its  out- 
ward svuface ;  but  what  is  attached  may  be  fastened 
to  it  by  the  intervention  of  a  third  body.  There  is  an- 
universal  adhesion  in  all  the  particles  of  matter  one  to 
another :  the  sails  of  a  vessel  are  attached  to  a  mast 
by  means  of  ropes ;  '  The  play  which  this  pathetic 
prologue  was  attached  to  was  a  comedy,  in  which  La- 
berius  took  the  character  of  a  slave.  Cuicbebland. 
In  a  figurative  sense  the  analogy  is  kept  up  in  the 
use  of  these  two  words.  Adherence  is  a  mode  of  con- 
duct ;  attachment  a  state  of  feeling.  We  adhere  to 
opuiions  which  we  are  determined  not  to  renounce; 
'The  firm  adherence  of  the  Jews  to  their  reli^on  is 
no  less  remarkable  than  their  numbers  and  dispersion.* 
Addison.  We  are  attached  to  opinions  for  which  our 
feelings  are  strongly  prepossessed.  It  is  the  character 
(^obstinacy  to  adhere  to  a  line  of  conduct  after  it  is 
proved  to  be  injurious :  some  persons  are  not  to  be 
attached  by  the  ordinary  ties  of  relationship  or  friend- 
ship ;  '  The  conqueror  seems  to  have  been  fully  ap- 
Srized  of  the  strength  which  the  new  government  might 
erive  from  a  clergy  more  closely  attachfid  to  himself.' 
Tyrwhitt. 


Steele.  Lands  are  adjacent  to  a  house  or  a  town ; 
fields  are  adjoining  to  each  other ;  houses  contiguous 
to  each  other. 


ADHESION,  ADHERENCE. 

These  terms  are  both  derived  from  the  verb  adhere, 
one  expressing  the  proper  or  figurative  sense,  and  the 
other  tne  moral  sense  or  acceptation. 

There  is  a  power  of  adhesion  in  all  glutinous 
bodies  ;  '  We  suffer  equal  pain  from  the  pertinacious 
adhesion  of  unwelcome  images,  as  from  the  evanes- 
cence of  those  which  are  pleasing  and  useful.*  John- 
son. There  is  a  disposition  for  adherence  in  steady 
minds ;  *  Shakspeare  s  adherence  to  general  nature  has 
exposed  him  to  the  censure  of  criticks,  who  form  their 
judgements  upon  narrower  principles.''  Johnson. 


ADJACENT,  ADJOINING,  CONTIGUOUS. 

Adjacent,  in  Latin  adjacens,  participle  of  adjac^o, 
is  compounded  of  ad  taadjaceo  to  lie  near ;  adjoining, 
as  the  words  imply,  signifies  being  joined  together; 
contiguous,  in  French  contigu,  Latin  contiguue, 
comes  from  contmgo  or  con  and  tango,  signifying  to 
touch  close. 

What  is  adjacent  may  be  separated  altogether  by 
the  intervention  of  some  third  object ;  '  They  have 
been  beating  up  for  volunteers  at  York,  and  the  towns 
adjacent ;  but  nobody  will  list.'  Granville.  What 
is  adjoining  must  touch  in  some  part ;  '  As  he  hap- 
pens to  have  no  estate  adjoining  equal  to  his  own,  his 
oppressions  are  often  borne  without  resistance.'  John- 
son. What  is  contiguous  must  be  fitted  to  touch  en- 
tirely on  one  side ;  *  We  arrived  at  the  utmost  boun- 
daries of  a  wood  which  lay  contiguous  to  a  plain.' 


EPITHET,  ADJECTIVE. 

Epithet  is  the  technical  term  of  the  rhetorician; 
adjective  that  of  the  grammarian.  The  same  word  is 
an  epithet  as  it  qualifies  the  sense ;  it  is  an  adjectioe 
as  it  is  a  part  of  speech  :  thus  in  the  phrase  *  Alex> 
ander  the  great'  great  is  an  epithet  inasmuch  as  it  de- 
signates Alexander  in  distinction  froii)  all  other  per.^ 
sons :  it  is  an  adjective  as  it  expresses  a  quality  in 
distinction  from  the  noun  Alexander,  which  denotes  a 
thing.  The  epithet  iwlirrw  is  the  word  added  by  way 
of  ornament  to  the  diction ;  the  adjective,  from  adjec- 
tivum,  is  the  word  added  to  the  noun  as  its  append- 
^e,  and  made  subservient  to  it  in  all  its  inflections, 
when  we  are  estimating  the  merits  of  any  one's  style 
or  composition,  we  should  speak  of  the  epithets  he 
uses ;  when  we  are  talking  or  words,  their  dependen- 
cies, and  relations,  we  should  speak  of  adjectives: 
an  epithet  is  either  gentie  or  harsh,  an  adjective  is 
either  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  adjective. 

All  adjectives  are  epithets,  but  all  epithets  are  not 
adjectives ;  thus  in  Virgil's  Pater  jEneas,  the  pater 
is  an  epithet,  but  not  an  adjective. 


TO  ABSTRACT,  SEPARATE, 
DISTINGUISH. 

Abstract,  v.  Absent ;  separate,  in  Latin  separatus, 
participle  of  separo,  is  compoimded  of  se  and  paro  to 
dispose  apart,  signifying  to  put  things  asunder,  or  at 
a  distance  f^m  each  other ;  distinguish,  in  French 
distinguer,  Latin  distinguo,  is  compounded  of  the 
separative  prepontion  dis  and  tingo  to  tinge  or  color, 
signifying  to  give  different  marks  by  which  they  may 
be  known  from  each  other. 

Abstract  is  used  in  the  moral  sense  only :  separate 
mostiy  in  a  physical  sense :  distinguish  either  in  a 
moral  or  physical  sense  :  we  abstract  what  we  wish  to 
regard  particularly  and  individually;  we  separate 
what  we  wish  not  to  be  united ;  we  distinguish  what 
we  wish  not  to  confound.  The  mind  performs  the 
office  of  abstraction  for  itself;  separating  and  distiri- 
guishing  are  exerted  on  external  objects.*  Arrange- 
ment, place,  time,  and  circumstances  serve  to  sepih- 
rate :  the  ideas  formed  of  things,  the  outward  mar^ 
attached  to  them,  the  qualities  attributed  to  them, 
serve  to  distinguish. 

By  the  operation  of  abstraction  the  mind  creates 
for  Itself  a  multitude  of  new  ideas :  in  the  act  of 
separation  bodies  are  removed  from  each  other  by  dis> 
tance  of  place :  in  the  act  of  distinguishing  objects 


Vide AbMGirard:  "Distinguer,  separer." 
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•re  discovered  to  be  simflar  or  diwimilar.  Qualities 
are  abstracted  from  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  in- 
herent :  countries  are  separated  by  mountains  or  seas : 
their  inhabitants  are  distinguished  by  their  dress,  lan- 
guage, or  mamieis.  The  mind  is  never  less  abstracted 
from  one^s  friends  than  when  separated  from  them  by 
immense  oceans :  it  requires  a  keen  eye  to  distinguish 
objects  that  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other. 
Volatile  persons  easily  abstract  their  minds  from  the 
most  solemn  scenes  to  fix  them  on  trifling  objects  that 
pass  before  them ;  '  We  ought  to  abstract  our  minds 
from  the  observation  of  an  excellence  in  those  we  con- 
verse with,  till  we  have  received  some  good  informa- 
tion of  tiie  disposition  of  their  minds.^  Steele.  An 
unsocial  temper  leads  some  men  to  separate  themselves 
from  all  their  companions ;  *  It  is  an  eminent  instance 
of  Newton's  superiority  to  the  rest  of  mankind  that 
hti  was  able  to  separate  knowledge  from  those  weak- 
nesses by  which  knowledge  is  generally  disgraced.' 
JoHNsoK.  An  absurd  ambition  leads  others  to  distin- 
guish themselves  by  their  eccentricities ;  *  Fontenelle, 
in  his  pan^yric  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  closes  a  long 
enumeration  of  that  philosopher's  virtues  and  attain- 
ments with  an  observation  that  he  was  not  distin- 
guished from  other  men  by  any  singularity  either  na- 
tural or  affected.'  Johnson. 


TO  DEDUCT,  SUBTRACT. 

Deduct,  from  the  Latin  deductus  partidple  of 
deduco,  and  subtract,  from  subtractum  participle  of 
eubtraho,  have  both  the  sense  of  taking  from,  but  the 
former  is  used  in  a  general,  and  the  latter  in  a  tech- 
nical sense.  He  who  makes  an  estimate  is  obliged  to 
deduct;  he  who  makes  a  calculation  is  obli^d  to 
eubtrcuit. 

The  tradesman  deducts  what  has  been  paid  from 
what  remains  due  ;  '  The  popish  clergy  took  to  them- 
selves the  whole  residue  of  the  intestate's  estate,  after 
the  two  thirds  of  the  wife  and  children  were  deducted.^ 
Blackstone.  The  accountant  subtracts  small  sums 
from  the  gross  amount ;  *  A  codicil  is  a  supplement  to 
a  will,  being  for  its  explanation  or  alteration,  Or  to 
make  some  addition  to  or  else  some  subtraction  from 
the  former  dispositions  of  the  testator.'  Blackstone. 


TO  SEPARATE,  SEVER,  DISJOIN, 
DETACH. 

Whatever  is  united  or  jdned  in  any  way  may  be 
separated  (v.  To  abstract),  be  the  junction  natural 
or  artificial ;  *  Can  a  body  be  inflannnable  from  which 
it  would  puzzle  a  chymist  to  separate  an  inflammable 
ingredient  ?'  Boyle.  To  sever,  which  is  but  a  varia^ 
turn  of  tibe  verb  to  separate,  is  a  mode  of  separating 
natural  bodies,  or  bodies  naturally  joined ;  '  To  men- 
tion only  that  species  of  shell-fisn  that  grow  to  tiie 


suifitce  of  several  rocks,  and  immediately  die  upon 
their  being  severed  from  the  place  where  they  grow.' 
Addison.  We  may  separate  m  part  or  entirely ;  we 
sever  entirely :  we  separate  with  or  without  vi<uence ; 
we  seva-  with  violence  only :  we  may  separate  papers 
which  have  been  pasted  together,  or  frmts  which  have 
grown  t(^ther;  but  the  head  is  severed  from  the 
body,  or  a  branch  from  the  trunk.  There  is  the  same 
distmction  between  these  terms  in  thdr  moral  applica- 
tion ;  <  They  (the  French  republicans)  never  have 
abandoned,  and  never  will  abandon,  their  old  steady 
maxim  of  separating  the  people  from  their  govern- 
ment.' BUBKE. 

Better  I  were  distract 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  sever'd  from  my  griefs. 

Shakspeake. 

To  separate  may  be  said  of  things  which  are  only  re- 
motely connected ;  disjoin,  which  signifies  to  destroy 
a  junction,  is  said  of  things  which  are  so  intimately 
connected  that  they  might  be  joined ;  '  In  times  and 
regions,  so  disjoined  from  each  other  that  there  can 
scarely  be  imagined  any  communication  of  sentiments, 
has  prevailed  a  general  and  uniform  expectation  of 
propitiating  God  by  corporeal  austerities.'  Johnson. 
We  separate  as  convenience  requires ;  we  may  sepa' 
rate  in  a  right  or  a  wrong  manner ;  we  mostiy  disjoin 
things  which  ought  to  remain  joined :  we  separate  syl- 
lables in  order  to  distinguish  t£em,  but  they  are  some- 
times disjoined  in  writing  by  an  accidental  erasure. 
To  detach,  which  signifies  to  destroy  a  contract,  has 
an  intermediate  sense  betwixt  separate-  and  disjoin, 
applying  to  bodies  which  are  neither  so  loosely  con- 
nected as  the  former,  nor  so  closely  as  the  latter :  we 
separate  things  that  directiy  meet  in  no  point;  we 
disjoin  those  which  meet  in  every  point ;  we  detach 
those  tilings  which  meet  in  one  point  only ;  *  The 
several  parts  of  it  are  detached  one  fi»m  the  otiier, 
and  yet  join  again  one  cannot  tell  how.'  Pope.  Some- 
times the  word  detach  has  a  moral  application,  as  to 
detach  persons,  that  is,  the  minds  or  persons,  from 
their  party ;  so  likewise  detached,  in  distinction  from 
a  connected  piece  of  composition ;  '  As  for  the  de- 
tached rhajpsodies  which  Lycurgus  in  more  early  times 
brought  with  him  out  of  Asia,  they  must  have  been 
exceraingly  imperfect.'  Cumbesland. 


TO  DISJOINT,  DISMEMBER. 


die. 


Di^foint  dgnifies  to  separate  at  the  joint; 
member  signifies  to  separate  the  members. 

The  terms  here  spoxen  of  derive  their  distinct  mean- 
ing and  appUcation  from  the  agnification  of  the  words 
,^otn^  and  member.  A  limb  of  the  body, may  be  dw- 
jointed  if  it  be  so  put  out  of  (he  joint  that  it  cannot 
act ;  but  the  body  itself  is  dismembered  when  the 
different  limbs  or  parts  are  separated  from  eadi  other. 
So  in  the  metaphorical  sense  our  ideas  are  said  to  be 
disjointed  when  they  are  so  thrown  out  of  their  order 
t^t  they  do  not  faU  in  with  one  anoUier :  and  kin^- 
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doins  are  said  to  be  dismembered  where  aby  part  or* 
parte  are  separated  from  the  rest ; 

Along  the  woods,  along  the  moorish  fens. 

Sighs  the  sad  genius  of  the  coming  storm. 

And  up  among  the  loose  dujoitUed  cliffs.    Thomson. 

Where  shall  I  find  his  corpse  !    What  earth  sustains 
His  trunk  ditmembtred  and  his  cold  remains  } 

Drtobn. 
And  yet  deluded  man, 
A  scene  of  crude  disJoiiUed  visions  past, 
And  broken  slumbers,  rises  still  resolv'd 
With  new  flush'd  hopes  to  run  the  giddy  round. 

Tbomsok. 

'  The  kingdom  of  East  Saxony  was  dismembered  from 
that  of  Kent.'  Hche. 


TO  ADDICT,  DEVOTE,  APPLY. 

Addict,  in  Latin  addictus,  participle  of  addico,  com- 
pounded of  ad  and  dico,  signines  to  speak  or  declare  in 
favor  of  a  thing,  to  exert  one's  self  in  its  favor ;  devote, 
in  Latin  devotus,  participle  of  devoveo,  signifies  to  vow 
or  make  resolutions  for  a  thii^ ;  app^y,  in  French  ap~ 
pliquer,  Latin  applico,  is  compounded  of  op  or  ad,  and 
plico,  signifying  to  knit  or  join  one's  sdf  to  a  thing. 

To  ad<Kct  a  to  indidge  one's  self  in  any  particular 
practice ;  to  devote  is  to  direct  one's  powers  and  means 
to  any  particular  pursuit ;  to  <ipply  is  to  employ  one's 
time  or  attention  about  any  object.  Men  are  addicted 
to  vices :  they  devote  their  talents  to  the  acquirement 
of  any  art  or  science :  they  apply  their  minds  to  the 
investigation  of  a  sulnect 

Children  begin  early  to  addict  themselves  to  lying 
when  they  have  any  thing  to  conceal.  Peojde  who 
are  devoted  to  their  appetites  are  burdensome  to  them- 
selves, and  to  all  with  whom  they  are  connected. 
Whoever  applies  his  mind  to  the  contemplation  of 
nature,  and  the  works  of  creation,  will  feel  himself 
impressed  with  sublime  and  reverential  ideas  of  the 
Creator. 

We  are  addicted  to  a  thing  &om  an  bresistible 
passion  or  propensity ;  <  As  the  pleasures  of  luxury 
are  very  expensive,  they  put  those  who,  are  addicted 
to  them  upon  raising  firesh  supplies  of  money  by  all  the 
methods  of  rapaciousness  and  corruption.  Addison. 
We  are  devoted  to  a  thing  from  a  strong  but  settied 
attachment  to  it ;  <  Persons  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  God  are  venerable  to  all  who  fear  him.' 
Beekeley.  We  apply  to  a  thing  from  a  sense  of 
its  utility ;  '  Tully  has  observed  that  a  lamb  no  sooner 
falls  from  its  mother,  but  immediately,  and  of  its  own 
accord,  it  applies  itself  to  the  teat.  Addison.  We 
addict  ourselves  to  study  by  yielding  to  our  passion 
for  it :  we  devote  ourselves  to  the  service  of  our  king 
and  country  by  employing  all  our  powers  to  their 
benefit :  we  apply  to  business  by  giving  it  all  the  time 
and  attention  that  it  requires. 

Addict  u  seMomer  used  in  a  good  than  in  a  bad 
sense;  devote  is  mostiy  employed  in  a  good  sense; 
apply  in  an  indtfierent  sense. 


TO  ADDRESS,  APPLY. 

Address  is  compounded  of  ad  and  dress,  in  Spanish 
derecar,  Latin  direm,  preterite  of  dirigo  to  direct, 
signifying  to  direct  one's  self  to  an  object ;  apply,  v. 
To  addict. 

An  address  is  immediately  directed  firom  one  party 
to  another,  either  personally  or  by  writing;  an  ap- 
plication may  be  made  through  the  medium  of  a  third 
person.  An  address  may  be  made  for  an  indifferent 
purpose  or  without  any  express  object ;  but  an  appli- 
cation is  always  occasioned  by  some  serious  drcum- 
stance. 

We  address  those  to  whom  we  speak  or  write; 
'  Many  are  the  inconveniences  which  happen  from  the 
improper  manner  of  address,  in  common  speedi,  be- 
tween persons  of  the  same  or  different  quality.' 
Steele.  We  apply  to  those  to  whom  we  wish  ta 
communicate  some  object  of  personal  interest ;  <  Thuv 
all  the  words  of  lordship,  honour,  and  grace,  are  only 
repetitions  to  a  man  that  the  King  has  ordered  him  to 
be  called  so,  but  no  evidences  that  there  is  any  thing 
in  himself  that  would  ^ve  the  man,  who  applies  to 
him,  those  ideas  without  the  creation  of  his  master.' 
Steele.  An  address  therefore  may  be  made  without 
an  application ;  and  an  application  may  be  made  by. 
means  of  an  address. 

It  is  a  privilege  of  the  British  Constitution,  that 
the  subject  may  address  the  monarch,  and  apply  for 
a  redress  of  grievances.  We  cannot  pass  through  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis  without  being  continually  ad- 
dressed by  beggars,  who  apply  for  the  rdief  of  artifi- 
cial more  than  for  real  wants.  Men  in  power  are 
always  exposed  to  be  publicly  addressed  by  persons 
who  wish  to  obtrude  their  opimons  upon  them,  and  to 
have  perpetual  applications  from  those  who  solicit 
favors. 

An  address  may  be  rude  or  civO,  an  application 
may  be  frequent  or  urgent  It  is  impertinent  to 
address  any  one  with  whom  we  are  not  acquainted^ 
unless  we  have  any  reason  for  making  an  application 
to  them. 


TO  ATTEND  TO,  MIND,  REGARD, 
HEED,  NOTICE. 

Attend,  in  French  attendre,  Latin  attendo,  com- 
pounded o{  at  or  ad  and  tendo  to  stretch,  siniifies  to 
stretch  or  bend  the  mind  to  a  thing ;  mind,  from  the 
noun  mind,  signifies  to  have  in  the  mind ;  regard,  in 
French  regard^,  compounded  of  re  and  gander,  comes 
from  the  German  wahren  to  see  or  look  at,  signifying 
to  look  upon  again  or  with  attention  v  heed,  in  German 
huthen,  in  all  probability  comes  from  vUo,  and  the 
Latin  video  to  see  or  pay  attention  to;  notice,  from' 
the  Latin  noOtia  knowledge,  signifies  to  get  the  know- 
ledge of  or  have  in  one's  mind. 

The  idea  of  fixing  the  mind  on  an  object  is  common 
to  all  these  terms.  As  this  is  the  cnaracteristic  of 
attention,  attend  is  the  generic ;  the  rrat  are  specific 
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lenu.  We  attend  in  minding^  regarding,  heeding, 
and  noticing,  and  alae  in  niany  cases  in  which  these 
words  are  not  employed.  To  mind  is  to  attend  to  a 
thing,  so  that  it  may  not  be  forgotten ;  to  regard  is 
to  look  on  a  thing  as  of  importance ;  to  heat  is  to 
attend  to  a  thing  from  a  principle  of  <»ution;  to 
notice  is  to  think  on  that  which  slxikes  the  senses. 

We  attend  to  a  speaker  when  we  hen  and  under- 
stand his  words ;  '  Conversation  will  naturally  furnish 
us  with  hints  which  we  did  not  attend  to,  and  make 
us  enjoy  other  men^s  parts  and  reflexions  as  well  as 
our  own.'  Addison.  We  mind  what  is  sud  when  we 
bear  it  in  mind ; 

Cease  to  request  me,  let  us  mind  our  way. 
Another  song  requires  another  day.    Dbtdem. 

We  regard  what  is  said  b^  dwelling  and  reflecting  on 
it ;  '  The  voice  of  reason  is  more  to  be  regarded  than 
the  bent  of  any  present  inclination.'  Addison.  Heed 
is  pven  to  whatever  awakens  a  sense  of  danger; 

Ah  1  why  was  ruin  so  attractive  made. 

Or,  why  fond  man  so  eaaUy  betrsv'd  i 

Why  heed  we  net,  while  mad  we  baste  alomtr. 

The  gentle  voice  of  peace  or  pleasure's  song?  Collins. 

Notice  is  taken  of  what  passes  outwardly ;  •  I  beUeve 
that  the  knowledge  of  Dryden  was  gleaned  from  acd> 
dental  intelligence  and  various  conversation,  by  vigi- 
lance that  penoitted  nothing  to  pass  without  vwtice.^ 
Johnson.  Children  should  luways  attend  when  spoken 
to,  and  mind  what  is  said  to  them ;  they  shomd  re- 
gard the  counsels  of  their  parents,  so  as  to  make  them 
the  rule  of  their  conduct,  and  heed  their  warnings  so 
as  to  avoid  the  evil ;  they  should  notice  what  passes 
before  them  so  as  to  apply  it  to  some  useful  purpose. 
It  is  a  part  of  politeness  to  attend  to  every  minute 
drcumstance  which  aflects  the  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence of  those  with  whom  we  associate :  men  who  are 
actuated  by  any  passion  seldom  pay  any  regard  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience ;  nor  heed  the  unfavorable 
impressions  which  their  conduct  makes  on  others ;  for 
in  fact  they  seldom  think  what  is  said  of  them  to  be 
worth  their  notice. 


TO  ATTEND,  HEARKEN,  LISTEN. 

Attend,  v.  To  attend  to ;  hearken,  in  German 
horchen,  is  an  intensive  of  hiiren  to  hear ;  listen  pro- 
bably comes  from  the  German  lUaten  to  lust  after, 
because  Uatening  springs  from  an  eager  desire  to  hear. 

Attend  is  a  mental  action ;  hearken  both  corporeal 
and  mental ;  Ueten  amply  corporeal.  To  attend  is 
to  have  the  mind  engaged  on  what  we  hear;  to 
hearken  and  listen  are  to  strive  to  hear.  People 
intend  when  they  are  addressed ; 

Hush'd  winds  the  topmast  branches  scarcely  bend. 
As  If  thy  tuneful  song  they  did  attend.    DavsEN. 

They  hearken  to  what  is  said  by  others ;  '  What  a 
deluge  of  lust,  and  Araud  and  violence  would  in  a  little 


time  overflow  the  whole  nation,  if  these  wise  advocates 
for  morali^  (the  freethinkers)  were  universally  hearh' 
ened  to.'  Bexxeley.  Men  listen  to  what  passes  be- 
tween others ; 

Wliile  Chaos  hush'd  stands  lUtening  to  the  noise. 
And  wonders  at  coniuslon  not  his  own.    Dkmnis. 

.  It  is  always  proper  to  attend,  and  mostly  of  im- 
portance to  htearken,  but  fre(]^uently  improper  to  listen. 
The  mind  that  is  occupied  with  another  object  cannot 
attend:  we  are  not  disposed  to  hearken  when  the 
thing  does  not  appear  interesting :  curiosi^  often  im- 
pels to  listening  to  what  does  not  concern  the  listener. 

Listen  is  sometimes  used  figuratively  for  hearing, 
so  as  to  attend :  it  is  necessary  at  all  times  to  listen 
to  the  dictates  of  reason.  It  is  of  great  importance 
for  a  learner  to  attend  to  the  rules  that  are  laid  down : 
it  is  essential  for  young  people  in  general  to  hearken 
to  the  counsels  of  their  elders ;  and  to  listen  to  the 
admonitions  of  conscience. 


TO  HEAR,  HEARKEN,  OVERHEAR. 

To  hear  is  properly  the  act  of  the  ear ;  it  is  some> 
times  totally  abstracted  firom  the  mind,  when  we  hear 
and  do  not  understand ; 

I  look'd,  I  listen'd,  dreadful  sounds  I  hear, 

And  the  dire  forms  of  hostile  gods  appear.    Dbtdbn. 

To  hearken  is  an  act  of  the  ear,  and  the  mind  in  con- 
junction ;  it  implies  an  efibrt  to  hear,  a  tendency  of 
the  ear; 

But  aged  Nereiu  hearkeru  to  his  love.    Dbtdxn. 

To  overhear  is  to  hear  clandestinely,  or  unknown  to 
the  person  who  is  heard,  whether  designedly  or  not ; 

If  he  foil  of  that 
He  will  have  other  means  to  cut  you  off; 
I  overheard  him  and  his  practices.    SaAKSrSAax. 

We  hear  sounds :  we  hearken  for  the  sense ;  we  over- 
hear the  words :  a  quick  ear  hears  the  smallest  sound ; 
a  willing  mind  hearkens  to  what  is  said :  a  piying 
curiosity  leads  to  overhearing. 


ATTENTION,  APPLICATION,  STUDY. 

These  terms  indicate  a  direction  of  the  thoughts  to 
an  object,  but  differing  in  the  degree  of  steadiness  and 
force. 

Attention  (v.  To  attend  to)  marks  the  simple  bend- 
ing of  the  mind;  applicaiion  (v.  To  address)  marks 
an  envelopment  or  engagement  of  the  powers ;  a 
bringing  tnem  into  a  state  of  dose  contact ;  study, 
from  the  Latin  studeo  to  desire  eagerly,  marks  a  de- 
gree of  application  that  arises  &om  a  strong  desire  of 
attaining  the  object. 

Attention  is  the  first  requisite  for  making  a  piugress 
in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge ;  it  may  be  given  in 
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▼«rioufl  degrees,  and  it  rewatda  sccotding  to  the  pro- 
Bortion  ia  whicK  it  v  given ;  a  divided  atteniitm  is 
however  mdre  huttAil  than  otherwise ;  it  retards  the 
progress  of  the  learner  while  it  injures  his  mind  by 
improper  exercise ;  ♦  Those  whom  sorrow  incapacitates 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  contemplation,  may  properly 
apply  to  such  diversions,  provided  they  are  innocent, 
as  lay  strong  hold  on  the  attention.''  Johnson.  Ap- 
plication is  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  perfection 
in  any  pursuit ;  it  cannot  be  partial  or  variable,  like 
attention ;  it  must  be  the  constant  exercise  of  power 
or  the  regular  and  uniform  use  of  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  an  end :  youth  is  the  period  for  application, 
when  the  powers  of  body  and  mind  are  in  full  vigor ; 
no  degree  of  it  in  after  life  will  supply  its  deficiency 
in  younger  years ;  '  I  could  heartily  wish  there  was 
the  same  application  and  endeavours  to  cultivate  and 
improve  our  church  music  as  have  been  lately  be- 
stowed upon  that  of  the  stage.'  Addison.  Study  is 
that  species  of  application  which  is  most  purely  intel- 
lectual in  its  nature ;  it  is  the  exercise  of  the  mind  for 
itself  and  in  itself,  its  native  effort  to  arrive  at  ma- 
turity; it  embraces  hoib  attention  and  application. 
The  student  attends  to  all  he  hears  and  sees ;  apj^iea 
what  he  has  learnt  to  the  acquirement  of  what  he 
wishes  to  learn,  and  digests  the  whole  by  the  exercise 
of  reflexion  :  as  nothing  is  thoroughly  understood  or 

J>roperly  reduced  to  practice  without  study,  the  pro- 
essional  man  must  choose  this  road  in  order  to  reach 
the  summit  of  excellence ;  <  Other  things  may  be 
seized  with  might,  or  purchased  with  money,  but 
knowledge  is  to  oe  gained  only  with  study.''  Johnsov. 


A  child  disregards  the  pnident  counsek  cf  a  patcftt ; 
he  neglects  to  use  the  remedies  which  have  been  pre- 
scribed to  him. 

Disregard  and  n^ect  are  fluently  not  personal 
acts ;  they  respect  the  thing  more  than  the  person; 
slight  ia  altogether  an  intentional  act  towards  an  indi- 
vidual. We  disregard  or  neglect  things  often  fVom  a 
heedlessness  of  temper;  the  consequence  ather  of 
youth  or  habit:  we  slight  a  person  fixmi  feelings  d' 
dislike  or  contempt.  Young  people  should  disregard 
nothing  that  is  said  to  them  by  their  superiors ;  nor 
neglect  any  thing  whi(^  they  are  enjoined  to  do ;  nor 
slight  any  one  to  Whom  they  owe  personal  attentibii ; 
*  You  cannot  expect  your  son  should  have  any  regard 
for  one  whom  he  sees  you  sUght.^  Locke.  SKght  is 
also  sometimes  applied  to  moral  objects  in  the  same 
sense ;  '  When  once  devotion  fancies  herself  undet 
the  influence  of  a  divine  impulse,  it  is  no  wonder  she 
slights  human  ordinances.'  Addison. 


TO  DISREGARD,  NEGLECT,  SLIGHT. 

To  disregard  signifies  properiy  not  to  regard;  neglect, 
in  Latin  neglectus,  particle  of  neglige,  compounded . 
of  nee  Mid  lego,  signifies  not  to  choose ;  slight,  firom 
light,  signifies  to  make  light  of  or  set  Ught  by. 

We  disregard  the  warnings,  the  words,  or  opinions 
of  another ;  we  neglect  their  injunctions  or  their  pre- 
cepts. To  disregard  results  from  the  settled  purpose 
of  the  mind ;  to  neglect  from  a  temporary  forgetful- 
ness  or  oversight  What  is  disregarded  is  seen  and 
passed  over ;  what  is  neglected  is  generally  not  thought 
of  at  the  time  required.  What  is  disregarded  does 
not  strike  the  mind  at  all :  what  is  neglected  enters 
the  mind  only  when  it  is  before  the  eye ;  the  former  is 
an  action  employed  on  present  objects;  the  latter 
on  that  which  is  past:  what  we  disregard  is  not 
esteemed.;  '  The  new  notion  that  has  prevailed  of 
late  years  that  the  Christian  religion  is  little  more 
than  a  good  system  of  morality,  must  in  course  draw 
MI  a  tHsr^ard  to  spiritual  exemse.'  Gisson.  What 
We  neglect  is  often  esteemed,  but  not  sufficiently  to 
be  remembered  or  practised ; 

Beauty's  a  duurm,  but  soon  the  cbai-m  will  pass ; 

As  lilies  lie  neglected  on  the  plain. 

While  dusky  fiyadaths  for  use  remain.    Dktdbn. 


INADVERTENCY,  INATTENTION, 
OVERSIGHT. 

Inadvertency,  from  itdvert  to  turn  the  mind  t^t  is 
allied  to  inattention  (v.  Attentive),  when  the  act  of 
the  mind  is  signified  in  general  terms ;  and  to  over- 
sight when  any  parricular  instance  of  inadvertency 
occurs.  Inadvertency  never  designates  a  habit,  but 
inattention  does ;  the  former  term,  therefore,  is  un- 

aualified  by  the  reproachful  sense  which  attaches  to 
lie  latter:  any  one  may  be  .guilty  <^  inadoerteneietf 
since  the  mind  that  is  occupied  with  many  subjects 
equally  serious  may  be  turned  so  steadily  towards 
some  that  others  may  escape  notice ;  '  Ignorance  or 
inadvertency  will  admit  of  Bome  extenuation.'  South. 
Inattention,  which  designates  a  direct  want  of  ai^n- 
tion,  is  always  a  fault,  and  belongs  only  to  the  young, 
dfs  such  as  are  thoughtless,  either  by  nature  oc  circum- 
stances ;  *  The  expense  of  attending  (the  Soottisfa 
Parliament),  the  inattention  of  the  age  to  aiiy  legal 
or  regular  system  of  government,  but  above  aJl,  uie 
exorbitant  authority  or  the  nobles,  made  this  priinl^e 
of  so  little  value  as  to  be  almost  neglected.'  Robebt- 
soN.  Since  inadvertency  is  an  occasional  act,  it  must 
not  be  too  often  repeated,  or  it  becomes  inattention. 
An  oversight  is  properiy  a  species  <^  tnodMrfeney, 
which  arises  from  looking  over,  or  passing  by,  a  tlnng. 
Inadvertency  seems  to  refer  rather  to  the  cause  of  tne 
mistake,  namdy,  the  particular  abstraction  of  the  mind 
from  the  object ;  the  term  oversight  seems  to  refer  to 
the  mistake  itself,  namely,  the  missing  somethii^ 
which  ought  to  have  been  taken :  it  is  an  inadvertency 
in  a  person  to  omit  speaking  to  one  of  the  company; 
it  is  an  oversight  in  a  tradesman  who  oaats  to  include 
certain  articles  in  his  reckoning :  we  pardon  an  inad- 
vertency  in  another,  since  the  consequences  are  never 
serious;  we  must  be  guarded  against  oversights  in 
business,  as  their  consequences  may  be  serious;  '  The 
andent  critics  discover  beatttiea  which  escape  the  ob- 
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servation  of  the  vulgar,  uid  very  oftm  find  reasons 
for  palliating  sucli  uttle  slips  and  oversights  in  the 
mitings  of  emiaent  authors.'  Addison. 


TO  NEGLECT,  OMIT. 

Neglect,  V.  To  disregard;  omitf  in  Ladn  omitto, 
or  ob  and  mitto,  signifies  to  put  aside. 

The  idea  of  letting  pass  or  slip,  or  of  not  using, 
is  comprehended  in  the  signification  of  both  diese 
terms ;  the  former  is,  however,  a  culpable,  the  latter 
an  indifferent,  action.  What  we  neglect  ought  not  to 
be  neglected ; 

Heaven, 
Where  honour  due  and  reverence  none  neglect. 

Milton. 

What  ve  omit  may  be  omitto  or  otherwise,  as  conve- 
nience requires ;  '  These  personal  comparisons  I  omitf 
because  I  would  say  notning  that  may  savour  of  a 
spirit  of  flattery.'  Bacon.  In  indifferent  matters  they 
may  sometimes  be  applied  indifferently;  <  It  is  the 

g%at  excellence  of  learning:,  that  it  borrows  very  little 
om  time  or  place ;  but  tCis  quality  which  constitutes 
much  of  its  value  is  one  occasion  of  neglect.  What 
may  be  done  at  all  times  with  equal  propriety  is  de- 
ferred from  day  to  day,  till  the  mind  is  gradually  re- 
conciled to  the  omission.''  Johnson.  These  terms 
differ,  however,  in  the  objects  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied :  that  is  neglected  which  is  practicable  or  serves 
for  action ;  that  is  omitted  which  serves  for  intellectual 
purposes :  we  neglect  an  opportunity,  we  neglect  the 
means,  the  time,  the  use,  and  the  like;  we  omit  a 
word,  a  sentence,  a  figure,  a  stroke,  a  circumstance, 
«nd  the  like. 


NEGLIGENT,  REMISS,  CARELESS, 

THOUGHTLESS,  HEEDLESS, 

INATTENTIVE. 

Negligent  (v.  To  disregard)  and  renms  respect  the 
outward  action:  careless,  heedless,  thoughtless,  and 
inattentive,  respect  the  state  of  the  mind. 

Negligence  and  remissness  consist  in  not  doing  what 
ought  to  be  done ;  carelessness  and  the  other  mental 
derects  may  show  themselves  in  doing  wrong,  as  well 
as  in  not  doing  at  all ;  negligence  and  remiasness  are 
therefore,  to  carelessness  and  the  others,  as  the  effect 
to  the  cause ;  for  no  one  is  so  apt  to  be  negligent  and 
remiss  as  he  who  is  careless,  although  at  the  same 
time  negligence  and  remissness  arise  firom  other  causes, 
and  carelessness,  thoughtlessness,  &c.  produce  like- 
wise other  effects.  Negligent  is  a  stronger  term  than 
remiss :  one  is  negligent  in  neglecting  me  thing  that 
is  expressly  before  one's  eyes ;  one  is  remiss  in  for- 
getting that  which  was  enjoined  some  time  previously : 
the  want  of  will  renders  a  person  negligent ;  the  want 
of  interest  renders  a  person  remiss :  one  is  negligent 


in  regard  to  business,  and  the  performance  of  bodily 
labor ;  one  is  remiss  in  duty,  or  in  such  things  as  re- 
spect mental  exertion.  Servants  are  commonly  negtt- 
gent  in  what  concerns  dieir  master's  interest ;  teachers 
are  remiss  in  not  correcting  the  faults  of  their  pupils. 
N^igenee  is  therefore  the  fault  of  persons  of  all 
descriptions,  but  particulariy  those  in  low  condition ; 
'  The  two  classes  most  apt  to  be  negligent  of  this 
duty  (religious  retjremeat)  are  the  men  of  pleasure, 
and  the  men  of  business.'  Blaie.  Remissness  is  a 
fault  peculiar  to  those  in  a  more  elevated  station ; 


My  gen'rous  brother  is  of  gentle  kind. 
He  seems  remit*,  but  bears  a  valiant  mind. 


Pops. 


A  clerk  in  an  office  is  negligent  in  not  mddi^  proper 
memoorandums ;  a  magistrate,  or  the  head  of  an  insti- 
tution, is  remiss  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority  by  not 
checkhig  irregularities. 

Car^ess  d^Mtes  the  want  of  care  («.  Care)  in  the 
maoner  of  doing  things ;  thoughtless  denotes  the  want 
of  thought  or  reflection  about  tlniigs ;  heedless  denotes 
the  want  of  heeding  (v.  To  attend)  or  regarding 
things ;  inattentioe  denotes  the  want  of  attention  to 
things  (v.  To  attend  to). 

One  is  careless  only  in  trivial  matters  of  behaviour ; 
one  is  thoughtless  in  matters  of  greater  moment,  in 
what  respects  the  conduct.  Carelessness  leads  children 
to  make  mistakes  in  their  exercises,  or  in  whatevra 
they  commit  to  memory  or  to  paper;  thoughtless- 
ness leads  many  who  are  not  children  into  serious 
errors  of  conduct,  when  they  do  not  think  of  or  bear 
in  mind  tiie  consequences  of  their  actions.  Careless- 
ness is  occasional,  thoughtlessness  is  permanent ;  the 
former  is  inseparable  &om  a  state  of  childhood,  the 
latter  is  a  constitutional  defect,  and  sometimes  attends 
a  man  to  his  grave.  Carelessness  as  well  as  thought- 
lessness betrays  itself  not  only  in  the  thing  that  im- 
mediately employs  the  mind ;  but  thoughtlessness 
respects  that  which  u  past,  and  carelessness  lies  in  that 
which  regards  futurity ;  '  If  the  parts  of  time  were  not 
variously  odoured,  we  should  never  discern  their  de- 
parture and  succession,  but  should  live  thoughtiese  of 
the  past,  and  careless  of  the  future.'  Johnson.  We 
may  not  only  be  careless  in  not  doing  the  thing  well 
that  we  are  about,  but  we  may  be  careless  in  n^lect- 
ing  to  do  it  at  all,  or  careless  about  the  event,  or 
careless  about  our  future  interest ;  it  still  differs,  how- 
ever, from  thoughtless  in  this,  that  it  bespeaks  a  want 
of  interest  or  dieeire  for  the  thing;  but  thoughtless 
bespeaks  the  want  of  thinking  or  reflecting  upon  it  t 
tile  careless  person  abstains  ftom  using  the  means, 
because  he  does  not  care  about  the  end ;  the  thought' 
less  person  cannot  act,  because  he  does  not  think :  the 
careless  person  sees  the  thing,  but  does  not  try  to 
obtain  it ;  the  thotightless  person  has  not  tiie  thought 
of  it  in  Us  mind. 

Careless  is  ^ij^ed  to  such  things  as  require  per- 
manent care ;  thoughtless  to  such  as  require  permanent 
thought ;  heedless  and  tnattentiee  are  applied  to  p«s»- 
ing  objects  thaf  engage  the  eeoses  or  the  thoughts  of 
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the  moment  One  is  careless  in  business,  thoughtless 
in  conduct,  heedless  in  walidng  or  miming,  inattenHve 
in  listening :  careless  and  thoughtless  persons  neglect 
the  necessary  use  of  their  powers; -the  heedless  and 
inattenHve  neglect  the  use  of  their  senses.  Careless 
people  are  \a£t  to  be  employed  in  the  management  of 
any  concerns ;  thoughtless  people  are  vmfit  to  have  the 
management  of  themselves ;  heedless  children  are  unfit 
to  go  by  themselves ;  inattentive  children  are  unfit  to 
be  led  by  others.  One  is  careless  and  inattentive  in  ' 
providing  for  hu  good ;  one  is  thoughtless  and  heed- 
less in  not  giiardmg  against  evil :  a  careless  person 
does  not  trouble  himself  about  advancement ;  an  in- 
attentive person  does  not  concern  himself  about  im- 
provement; a  thoughtless  person  brings  himself  into 
distress ;  a  heedless  person  exposes  nimself  to  ac- 
cidents. 

Heedless  and  inattentive  are,  for  the  most  part, 
applied  to  particular  circumstances,  and  in  that  case 
they  are  not  taken  in  a  bad  sense.  We  may  be  heed- 
less of  a  thii^  of  which  it  is  not  needful  to  take  any 
heed; 

There  in  the  ruin,  heedUu  of  the  dead. 
The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed. 

Goldsmith.  . 

Or  inattenHve  if  the  thing  does  not  demand  attention ; 
'  In  the  midst  of  his  glory  the  Almigh^  is  not  inat- 
tenHve to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.    ^'  ■ '- 


^i 


LAIB. 


THOUGHTFUL,   CONSIDERATE, 
DELIBERATE. 

Thoughtful^  or  full  of  thinking  (v.  To  think^ 
reflect)  ;  considerate,  or  ready  to  consider  {v.  To 
consider,  reflet)  ;  and  deliberate,  ready  to  deliberate 
(v.  To  consult) ;  rise  upon  each  other  in  their  signifi- 
cation :  he  who  is  thou^tful  does  not  forget  his  duty; 
he  who  is  considerate  pauses,  and  considers  properly 
what  is  his  duty ;  he  who  deliberates  considers  deli- 
berately. It  is  a  recommendation  to  a  subordinate 
person  to  be  thoughtful  in  doing  what  is  wished  of 
him ;  *  Men''8  minds  are  in  general  inclined  to  levity, 
much  more  than  to  thougldful  melancholy.''  Blair. 
It  is  the  recommendalicm  of  a  confidential  person  to  be 
considerate,  as  he  has  often  to  judge  according  to  his 
own  discretion ;  '  Some  things  will  not  bear  much  zeal; 
and  the  more  earnest  we  are  about  them,  the  less  we 
recommend  ourselves  to  the  approbation  of  sober  and 
considerate  men.'  Tillotson.  It  is  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  person  who  is  acting  for  himself  in  critical 
matters  to  be  deliberate ;  '  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  sins  of  infirmity  and  those  of  presumption,  as 
vast  as  between  inadvertency  and  deliberation.  South. 
There  is  this  farther  distinction  in  the  word  deliberate, 
that  it  may  be  used  in  the  bad  sense  to  mark  a  settled 
intention  to  do  evil;  young  people  may  sometimes 

5 lead  in  extenuation  of  their  guilt,  that  their  misdeeds 
o  not  arise  from  ddiberate  imdice. 


ATTENTIVE,  CAREFUL. 

Attentive  marks  a  readiness  to  attend  (o.  To  attend 
to);  careful  signifies  full  of  care  (v.  Caret  so- 
Uciiude). 

These  epithets  denote  a  fixedness  of  mind :  we  are 
attentive  in  order  to  imderstand  and  improve :  we  are 
careful  to  avoid  mistakes.  An  attenHve  scholar  profits 
by  what  is  told  him  in  learning  his  task :  a  careful 
scholar  performs  his  exercises  correctly. 

Attention  respects  matters  of  judgement ;  care 
relates  to  mechanical  or  ordinary  actions:  we  listen 
attenHvely ;  we  read  or  write  carefuUy.  A  servant 
must  be  attenHve  to  the  orders  that  are  given  him, 
and  careful  not  to  injure  his  master's  property.  A 
translator  must  be  attenHve;  a  transcnber  careful. 
A  tradesman  ought  to  be  attenHve  to  the  wishes  of  his 
customers,  and  careful  in  keeping  his  accounts.  In 
an  extended  and  moral  application  of  these  terms  they 
preserve  a  similar  distinction ;  '  The  use  of  the  pa»> 
sions  is  to  stir  up  the  soul,  to  awaken  the  understand- 
ing, and  to  mAe  the  whole  man  more  vigorous  and 
attenHve  in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs.  Addison. 
*  We  should  be  as  careful  of  our  words  as  our  actions, 
and  as  far  ftom  speaking  as  doing  ill.'  Steklk. 


CARE,  SOLICITUDE,  ANXIETY. 

Care,  in  Latin  cura,  comes  probably  firom  th« 
Greek  nSpoi  power,  because  whoever  has  power  has  a 
weight  of  care;  solicitude,  in  French  solicitude,  Latin 
solUatudo  from  soUicito  to  disquiet,  compounded!^ 
solum  and  cito  to  put  altogether  in  commotion,  sig- 
nifies a  complete  state  of  restiess  commotion ;  anmett/, 
in  French  ananeti,  Latin  anoeietas,  from  anxius  and 
ango,  Greek  iyx^i  Hebrew  pjn  to  hang,  suffocate, 
torment,  signifies  a  state  of  extreme  suffering. 

These  terms  en>ress  mental  pain  in  different  de- 
grees; care  less  than  solicitude,  and  this  less  than 
anxiety.  Care  consists  of  thought  and  feeling ;  s<di- 
dtude  and  anwiety  of  feeling  only.  Care  respects  the 
past,  present,  and  future ;  solicitude  and  ananety  re- 
gard the  present  and  future.  Care  is  directed  towards 
the  present  and  absent,  near  or  at  a  distance ;  solid-, 
tude  and  anaiiety  are  employed  about  that  which  is 
absent  and  at  a  certain  distance. 

We  are  careful  about  the  means ;  solicitous  and 
anasious  about  uie  end ;  we  are  solicitous  to  obtain  a 
good ;  we  aie  anaiious  to  avoid  an  evil.  The  cares  of 
a  parent  exceed  every  other  in  their  weight.  He  has 
an  unceasing  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  children, 
and  experiences  many  an  anaiious  thought  lest  all  his 
care  should  be  lost  upon  them. 

Care,  though  in  some  respects  an  infirmity  of  our 
nature,  is  a  consequence  of  our  limited  knowledge, 
which  we  cannot  altogether  remove ;  as  it  respects  the 
present,  it  is  a  bounden  duty ;  but  when  it  extends  to 
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futurity,  it  must  be  kept  withia  the  limits  of  pious 
resignatioii ; 

But  his  face 

Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  entrench'd,  and  care 

Sat  on  his  faded  dieek.    Milton. 

Solicitude  and  amriety,  as  habits  of  the  mind,  are 
irreconcileable  with  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  which 
teaches  him  to  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow  %  <  Can 
your  solicitude  alter  the  course,  or  unravel  the  in- 
tricacy of  human  events  ? '  Blaib.  '  The  story  of  a 
man  who  grew  grey  in  the  space  of  one  nighf  s  arunety 
is  very  famous.    Spectatok. 


CARE,  CONCERN,  REGARD. 

Care,  in  Latin  cura,  comes  probably  from  the 
Greek  »vp«;  authority,  because  the  weight  of  care  rests 
with  those  in  authority;  concern,  nrom  the  Latin 
concerno,  compounded  of  con  and  cemo,  signifies  the 
looking  thoroughly  into  a  thing ;  regard,  m  French 
rejgarder,  compounded  of  re  and  gmder  to  look,  sig- 
nifies looking  back  upon  a  thing. 

Care  and  concern  consist  both  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, but  the  latter  has  less  of  thought  than  feeling : 
regard  consists  of  thoiight  only.  We  care  for  a  thing 
which  is  the  object  of  our  exertions  and  wishes ; 

His  trust  was  eaual  with  the  Deity  to  be  deem'd. 
Equal  in  streng^n^  and  rather  than  be  less 
Card  not  to  be  at  all.    Milton. 

We  concern  ourselves  about  a  thing  when  it  engages 
our  attention ; 

Oin-  country's  welfare  is  our  first  coneeni.    Havakd. 

^e  have  regard  for  a  thing  on  which  we  set  some 
value  and  bestow  some  reflection ; 

Slander  meets  no  regard  from  noble  minds : 
Only  the  base  believe  what  the  base  only  utter. 

Bellbr. 

Care  is  altogether  an  active  principle :  the  careful 
man  leaves  no  means  untried  m  the  pursuit  of  his 
object ;  care  actuates  him  to  personal  endeavours ;  it 
is  opposed  to  negligence.  Concern  is  not  so  active  in 
its  nature :  the  person  who  is  concerned  will  be  con- 
tented to  see  exertions  made  by  others ;  it  is  opposed 
to  indifference.  Regard  is  only  a  sentiment  of  the 
mind ;  it  may  lead  to  action^  but  of  itself  extends  no 
farther  than  reflection. 

The  business  of  life  is  the  subject  of  care ;. 

Well,  on  mv  terms  thou  wilt  not  be  my  heir; 

If  thou  ear  it  littie,  less  shall  be  my  eare.    Dstdbn. 

Religion  is  the  grand  object  of  concern.  '  The  more 
the  authority  oi  any  station  in  society  is  extended,  tiie 
more  it  concerns  public  happiness  that  it  be  committed 
to  men  fe&ing  God.''  Rogers.  The  esteem  of  others  is 
an  object  of  regard;  *  He  has  rendered  himself  worthy 
o£  their  most  favorable  regards.''  Smith. 
No  one  ought  to  expect  to  be  exempt  from  care : 


the  provision  of  a  family,  and  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, are  objects  for  which  we  ought  to  take  some  care, 
or  at  least  have  some  concern,  inasmuch  as  we  have  a 
regard  for  our  own  welfare,  and  the  well-being  of 
society. 

CARE,  CHARGE,  MANAGEMENT. 

Care,  v.  Care,  solicitude;  charge,  in  French  charge 
a  burden,  in  Armoric  and  Bretan  carg,  which  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  cargo  and  carry,  is  figuratively 
employed  in  the  sense  of  a  burden ;  a  management, 
in  French  minagement,  from  minager  and  mhter  to 
lead,  and  the  Latin  manus  a  hand,  signifies  direction. 

Care  (t>.  Care,  concern)  includes  generally  both 
charge  and  management ;  out,  in  the  strict  sense,  it 
comprehends  personal  labor :  charge  involves  responsi- 
bility: management  (v.  To  conduct)  includes  regu- 
lation and  order. 

A  gardener  has  the  care  of  a  garden ;  a  nurse  has 
the  charge  of  children ;  a  steward  has  the  manage- 
ment of  a  farm :  we  must  always  act  in  order  to  take 
care ;  we  must  look  in  order  to  take  charge ;  we  must 
always  think  in  order  to  manage. 

Care  is  employed  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life ; 
charge  in  matters  of  trust  and  confidence ;  manage- 
ment in  matters  of  business  and  experience :  the 
female  has  the  care  of  the  house,  and  the  man  that  of 
providing  for  his  family ; 


Care'*  a  father's  right— a  pleasing  right, 
In  which  he  labours  with  a  home-felt  joy. 


Shirley. 


An  instructor  has  the  charge  of  youth  ;  •  I  can  never 
believe  that  the  repugnance  with  which  Tiberius  took 
the  charge  of  the  government  upon  him  was  wholly 
feigned.'  Citmbeelavd.  A  clerk  nas  the  management 
of  a  business ;  '  The  woman,  to  whom  her  husband 
left  the  whole  maTiagement  of  her  lodgings,  and  who 
persisted  in  her  purpose,  soon  found  an  opportunity  to 
put  it  into  execution.'  Hawkeswosth. 


CAREFUL,  CAUTIOUS,  PROVIDENT. 

Carrful  signifies  full  of  care  («.  Care,  solicitude) ; 
cautious  is  in  Latin  cautus,  participle  of  caveo,  which 
comes  from  cavus  hollow,  or  a  cave,  which  was  ori- 
ipnally  a  place  of  security ;  hoice  the  epithet  cautious 
in  the  sense  ^  seeking  security ;  provident,  Latin 
prooidens,  signifies  foreseeing  or  looking  to  before- 
hand, from  pro  and  video. 

We  are  careful  to  avoid  mistakes;  cautious  to 
avoid  danger;  provident  to  avoid  straits  and  diffi- 
culties :  cars  is  exercised  in  saving  and  retaining  what 
we  have;  caution  must  be  used  in  guarding  agamst 
the  evils  that  may  be ;  providence  must  be  empleyed 
in  supplying  the  good,  or  guarding;  against  the  con- 
tingent evils  of  the  future.  Frovidence  is  a  deter- 
minate and  extended  kind  of  caution. 

Care  consists  in  the  use  of  means,  in  the  exercise  of 
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the  faculties  for  the  attainment  of  an  end;  a  tsar^vl 
peraon  omits  nothing ; 

To  cure  their  mad  ambition  they  were  sent 
To  rule  a  distant  province,  each  alone : 
What  could  a  careful  father  have  done  more  > 

Drtx»bn. 

Caution  consists  rather  in  abstaining  &om  action ;  a 
cauHotta  person  will  not  act  where  he  ought  not ; 

Flush'd  by  the  spirit  of  the  genial  year. 

Be  greatly  cautiout  of  your  suding  hearts.   Thomson. 

Providence  respects  the  use  of  things ;  it  is  both  care 
and  catiHon  in  the  management  of  property ;  a  pro- 
vident person  acts  for  the  future,  by  abstainmg  for  the 
present; 

Blest  above  men  if  he  perceives  and  feels 
The  blessings  he  is  heir  to :  He !  to  whom 
His  provident  forefathers  have  bequeathed 
In  this  fair  district  of  their  native  isle 
A  free  inheritance.    Cumbeju.ani>. 


A  person  ought  to  be  cautioite  not  to  nve  oikace ; 
he  ought  to  be  wary  not  to  entangle  himself  in  minont 
litigations ;  he  ou^ht  to  be  circumapect  not  to  engage 
in  what  is  above  his  abilities  to  complete.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  be  cautioits  not  to  disclose  our  sentiments  too 
freely  before  strangers ;  to  be  wary  in  one's  speetji 
brfore  busy-bodies  and  caltunniators ;  to  be  circumt- 
«pec^  whenerer  we  speak  on  public  matters,  respecting 
either  politics  or  religion. 


CAUTIOUS,  WARY,  CIRCUMSPECT. 

CautiouB,  V.  Careful ;  wary,  from  the  same  as 
aware  (v.  To  be  aware  of),  signifies  ready  to  look 
out;  circumapectt  in  Latin  circtunspectus,  participle 
of  circttmepicio  to  look  about,  signifies  ready  to  look 
on  all  sides. 

These  epithets  denote  a  peculiar  care  to  avoid  evil ; 
but  cautious  expresses  less  than  the  other  two ;  it  is 
necessary  to  be  cautious  at  a31  times ;  to  be  wary  in 
cases  of  peculiar  danger;  to  be  circumspect  in  matters 
o(  pecuhar  delicacy  and  difficulty. 

Caution  is  the  effect  of  fear ;  wariness  of  danger ; 
circumspection  of  experience  and  reflection.  The 
cautious  man  reckons  on  contingencies,  he  guards 
against  the  evil  that  may  be,  by  pausing  before  he 
acts; 

The  strong  report  of  Arthur's  death  has  worse 
l!fiect  on  them,  than  on  the  common  sort ; 
The  vulgar  only  shake  their  cautious  heads. 
Or  whisper  in  Uie  ear  wisely  suspicious.     Cibbes. 

The  wary  man  looks  for  the  danger  which  he  suspects 
to  be  impending,  and  seeks  to  avoid  it ;  '  Let  not  that 
wary  caution,  which  is  the  fruit  of  experience,  dege- 
nerate into  craft.'  Blaib.  The  circumspect  man 
w^hs  and  deliberates ;  he  looks  around  and  cal- 
culates on  possibilities  and  probabilities ;  he  seeks  to 
attain  his  end  by  the  safest  means ;  <  No  pious  man 
can  be  so  circumspect  in  the  care  of  his  conscience,  as 
the  covetous  man  is  in  that  of  his  pocket.'  St£kle. 
A  tradesman  must  be  cautious  in  his  dealings  with  all 
men ;  he  must  be  wary  in  his  intercourse  with  design- 
ing men ;  he  must  be  circumspect  when  transacting 
business  of  particular  importance  and  intricacy.  The 
traveller  must  be  cautious  when  going  a  road  not 
£Mniliar  to  him.;  he  must  be  umry  when  passing  over 
slippery  and  dangerous  places;  he  must  be  circum- 
apect when  going  through  obscure,  uncertain,  and 
winding  pass^es. 


MINDFUL,  REGARDFUL,  OBSERVANT. 

Mindful,  signifies  fiill  of  minding,  or  thinking  on 
that  which  is  past,  it  mostly  regartUi  matters  of  pru- 
dence, or  the  counsel  we  receive  from  others ; 

Be  mindful,  when  thou  hast  entomb'd  the  shoot. 
With  store  of  earth  around  to  feed  the  root.    Dxtdsk. 

Regardful  respects  that  which  in  itself  demands  re- 
gard or  serious  thought ; 

No,  there  is  none ;  no  ruler  of  the  stars 
Regardj^  of  my  miseries.    Hill. 

Observant  respects  that  which  has  been  imposed  upon 
us,  or  become  a  matter  of  obligation ; 

ObttrvoMt  of  the  right,  religious  of  his  word. 

Dbydek. 

A  child  should  always  be  mindful  of  its  parents'  in- 
structions ;  they  should  never  be  forgotten :  every  one 
should  be  regardful  of  his  several  duties  and  obliga- 
tions ;  they  ought  never  to  be  neglected :  one  ought 
to  be  observant  of  the  religious  duties  which  one's 
profession  enjoins  upon  him;  they  cannot  wiA  pro- 
priety be  passed  over.  By  being  mindful  of  what 
one  hears  from  the  wise  and  good,  one  learns  to  be 
wise  and  good  ;  by  being  regardful  of  what  is  due  to 
oneself,  and  to  society  at  laige,  one  learns  to  pass 
through  the  world  with  satisfaction  to  one's  own  mind 
and  esteem  from  others ;  by  being  observant  of  aQ 
rule  and  order,  we  afford  to  others  a  salutary  exan^le 
for  their  imitation. 


AWARE,  ON  ONE'S  GUARD,  APPRIZED, 
CONSCIOUS. 

Aware,  compounded  of  a  or  on  and  ware,  sig- 
nifies to  be  on  the  look  out,  bom  the  Saxon  weter, 
German,  &c.  wahren,  Greek  6piiu  to  see ;  guard,  in 
French  garder,  is  connected  with  ward,  in  Saxon 
waerd,  German,  &c.  gewahrt,  participle  of  wahren ; 
apprized,  in  French  appris,  from  apprendre  to  aj»- 
prehend,  learn,  or  understand;  conscious,  in  Latm 
eonscius,  of  con  and  scius  knowing,  signifies  knowing 
within  one's  self. 

The  idea  of  having  the  expectation  or  knowledge  of 
a  thing  is  common  to  all  these  terms.  We  are  aware 
of  a  thing  when  we  calculate  upon  it ;  '  The  first  steps 
in  the  breach  of  a  man's  integrity  are  more  important 
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than  men  are  aware  of  Steele.  We  are  on  our 
guard  against  an  evil  when  we 'are  prepared  for  it ; 
'  What  establishment  of  religion  more  friendly  to 
public  happiness  could  be  desireid  or  framed  (than  our 
own).  How  zealous  ought  we  to  be  for  its  preserva- 
tion :  how  much  on  owr  guard  against  every  danger 
which  threatens  to  trouble  it.''  Blair.  We  are  ap- 
prized of  that  of  which  we  have  had  an  intimation, 
or  have  been  informed  of;  '  In  play  the  chance  of  loss 
and  gain  ought  always  to  be  equal,  at  least  each  party 
should  be  apprized  of  the  force  employed  against  nim.^ 
Steele.  We  are  conscioua  of  that  in  which  we  have 
ourselves  been  concerned ;  '  I  know  nothing  so  hard 
for  a  generous  mind  to  get  over  as  calumny  and  re- 
proach, and  cannot  find  any  method  of  quieting  the 
soul  under  them,  besides  this  single  one,  of  our  being 
conscious  to  ourselves  that  we  do  not  deserve  them. 
Addison. 

To  be  aware,  and  on  on^a  guard,  respect  the 
future ;  to  be  apprized,  either  the  past  or  present ;  to 
be  conacimu,  only  the  past.  Experience  enables  a 
man  to  be  aware  of  consequences;  prudence  and 
caution  dictate  to  him  the  necessity  of  being  on  his 
guard  against  evils.  Whoever  is  nilly  aware  of  the 
precarious  tenure  by  which  he  holds  all  his  goods  in 
this  world,  will  be  on  Am  guard  to  prevent  any  cala- 
mities, as  far  as  the  use  of  means  in  his  control. 

We  are  apprized  of  events,  or  what  passes  outwardly, 
through  the  medium  of  external  circumstances ;  we  are 
conscious  only  through  the  medium  of  ourselves,  of 
what  passes  within.  We  are  apprized  of  what  has  hap- 
pened from  indications  that  attract  our  notice ;  we  are 
conscious  of  our  guilt  from  the  recollection  of  what  we 
have  done.  A  commander  who  is  not  aware  of  all  the 
contingencies  that  influence  the  fate  of  a  battle,  who 
is  not  on  his  guard  against  the  stratagems  of  the 
enemy,  who  is  not  fiilly  apprized  oi  their  intentions, 
and  conscious  of  his  own  strength  to  frustrate  them, 
has  no  grounds  to  expect  a  victory ;  the  chances  of 
defeat  are  greatly  against  him. 


HEED,  CARE,  ATTENTION. 

Heedf  which  through  the  medium  of  the  German 
huthen,  probably  comes  from  the  Latin  vito  to  avoid, 
and  video  to  see ;  applies  to  matters  of  importance  to 
one^s  moral  conduct ;  care  (v.  Care,  concern)  applies 
to  matters  of  minor  import :  a  man  is  required  to  take 
heed;  a  child  is  required  to  take  care:  the  former 
exercises  his  understanding  in  taking  heed ;  the  latter 
exercises  his  thoughts  and  his  senses  in  taking  care  : 
the  former  looks  to  the  remote  and  probable  conse- 
quences of  his  actions,  and  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
evil  that  may  happen ;  the  latter  sees  prmciroiUy  to 
the  thing  that  is  immediately  before  him.  When  a 
young  man  enters  the  world,  he  must  take  heed  lest 
lie  be  not  ensnared  by  his  companions  into  vicious 
practices; 

Next  you,  my  servants,  heed  my  strict  command. 
Without  ibe  walls  a  ruin'd  temple  stands.    Dbtdbn. 


In  a  slippery  path  we  must  take  bare  that  we  do  not 
fall ;  '  I  believe  the  hiatus  should  be  avoided  with 
more  care  in  poetry  than  in  oratonr.'  Pope. 

Heed  has  moreover  the  sense  of*^  thinking  on  what  is 
proposed  to  our  notice,  in  which  it  agrees  with  atten- 
tion, which  from  the  Latin  attendo,  or  at  and  tendo 
to  stretch,  signifies  a  tension  or  stretching  the  mind 
towards  an  object ;  hence  we  speak  of  giving  heed  and 

S tying  attention :  but  the  former  is  applied  only  to 
at  which  is  conveyed  to  us  by  another,  in  the  shape 
of  a  direction,  a  caution,  or  an  instruction ;  but  the 
latter  is  said  of  every  thing  which  we  are  set  to  per- 
form. A  good  child  gives  heed  to  his  parents  wnen 
they  caution  him  agamst  any  dangerous  or  false  step ; 
he  pays  attention  to  the  lesson  which  is  set  him  to 
learn.  He  who  gives  no  heed  to  the  counsels  of  others 
is  made  to  repent  his  folly  by  bitter  experience;  '  It 
is  a  way  of  calling  a  man  a  fool,  when  no  heed  is  inven 
to  what  he  says.'  L'Esteange.  He  who  fans  in 
paying  attention  to  the  instruction  of  others  cannot 
expect  to  grow  wiser ;  '  He  perceived  nothing  but 
silence,  and  signa  of  attention  to  what  he  would 
further  say.'  Bacon. 

All  were  attentive  to  the  godlike  man.    Dbyden. 


ESTEEM,  RESPECT,  REGARD. 

Esteem,  from  the  Latin  eestimo,  signifies  literally 
to  set  a  value  upon  ;  respect,  from  the  Latin  respicio, 
signifies  to  look  back  upon,  to  look  upon  with  atten- 
tion ;  regard,  v.  To  attend  to.  . 

A  favorable  sentiment  towards  particular  objects  is 
included  in  the  meaning  of  all  these  terms. 

Esteem  and  respect  flow  from  the  imderstanding ; 
regard  springs  from  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  head : 
esteem  is  produced  by  intrinsic  worth ;  respect  bv 
extrinsic  qvialities;  regard  is  affection  blended  witn 
esteem :  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man,  independently 
of  all  collateral  circumstances,  to  acquire  the  esteem 
of  others ;  but  respect  and  regard  are  within  the  reach 
of  a  limited  number  only :  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  equal  and  the  unequal,  are 
each,  in  their  turn,  the  objects  of  esteem ;  '  How  great 
honor  and  esteem  will  men  declare  for  one  whom  per- 
haps they  never  saw  before.''  Tillotson.  Those  only 
are  objects  of  respect  who  have  some  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, or  superiority  either  of  birth,  talent,  acquire^ 
ments,  or  the  .like ; 

Then  wliat  for  common  good  my  thoughts  inspire. 
Attend,  and  in  the  son  retpect  the  sire.    Popi. 

Regard  subsists  only  between  friends,  or  those  whp 
stand  in  close  connexion  with  each  other :  industry  and 
sobriety  excite  our  esteem  for  one  man,  charity  and 
benevolence  our  esteem  for  another ;  superior  learning 
or  abilities  excite  our  respect  for  another ;  a  long  ac- 
quaintance, or  a  reciprocity  of  kind  offices,  excite  a 
mutual  regard  ;  *  He  has  rendered  himself  worthy  of 
their  most  favorable  regards.''  Smith.  This  latter 
3y 
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tem  is  1^80  naed  figvntiTiely,  and  in  a  moral  appli- 
oation ;  '  CheerfiilneBs  bens  the  same  fiaendly  regard 
to  the  mind  as  to  the  body.'  Addison. 


TO  HONOR,  REVERENCE,  RESPECT. 

These  terms  agree  m  expressing  the  act  of  an  in- 
ferior towards  his  superior ;  but  /wnor  (v.  Glory)  ex- 
presses less  than  reverence  (v.  To  adore),  and  more 
thaa  re»pect  (v.  To  esteem). 

To  honor,  as  applied  to  persons,  is  mostly  an  out- 
ward act ;  to  reverence  is  either  an  act  of  the  mind, 
or  the  outward  expression  of  a  sentiment ;  to  respect 
is  only  an  act  of  the  mind.  We  honor  God  by  adora- 
tion and  worship,  as  well  as  by  the  performance  of  his 
will;    we  honor  our  parents  by  ooeying  them   and 

S'ving  them  our  personal  service :  we  reverence  our 
[aker  by  cherishing  in  our  minds  a  dread  of  offending 
him,  and  making  a  fearful  use  of  his  holy  name  and 
word ;  we  reverence  our  parents  by  holding  a  similar 
sentiment  in  a  less  degree ;  <  This  is  a  duty  in  the 
fifth  ceiwmgndmcpt,  reanired  towards  our  pnnce  and 
our  parent,  a  respect  which  in  the  notion  of  it  implies 
a  mixture  of  love  and  fear,  and  in  the  object,  equally 
supposes  goodness  and  power.'  Rogers.  '  The 
foundation  of  every  proper  disposition  towards  God 
must  be  laid  in  reverence,  that  is,  admiration  mixed 
with  awe.'  Blair.  We  respect  the  wise  and  good ; 
*  Establish  your  character  on  the  respect  of  the  wise, 
not  on  the  flattery  of  dependents.'  Blair. 

To  honor  and  respect  are  extended  to  other  objects 
besides  our  Maker  and  our  parents ;  but  reverence  is 
confined  to  objects  of  a  religious  description,  **  We 
Tumor  the  king  and  all  that  are  put  in  authority  under 
him,"  by  rendering  to  them  the  tribute  that  is  due  to 
their  station ;  we  respect  all  who  possess  superior  qua- 
lities :  the  former  is  an  act  of  duty,  it  flows  out  of  the 
constitution  of  civil  society ;  the  latter  is  a  voluntary 
act  flowing  out  of  the  temper  of  the  mind  towards 
others.  To  respect,  as  I  have  before  observed,  signi- 
fies merely  to  feel  respect ;  but  to  show  respect,  or  a 
mark  of  respect,  supposes  an  outward  action  which 
brings  it  still  nearer  to  honor.  It  is  a  mark  of  honor 
in  subjects  to  keep  the  birth-day  of  their  Sovereign ; 
it  is  a  mark  of  respect  to  any  individual  to  give  him 
the  upper  seat  in  a  room  or  at  a  table.  Divine  honors 
were  formerly  pidd  by  the  Romans  to  some  of  their 
emperors :  respect  is  always  paid  to  age  in  aU  Christian 
countries ;  lunong  the  heath^  it  di&red  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  people^ 

To  horwr  when  applied  to  things  is  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  holding  in  honor,  in  which  case  it  expresses 
a  stronger  sentiment  than  respect,  which  solely  im- 
plies regard  to ;  '  Of  learning,  as  of  virtue,  it  may  be 
afRrmed  that  it  is  at  once  honored  and  neglected.' 
Johnson. 

The  blest  gods  do  not  love 
ITiiKodly  aetioHs ;  but  rt^pect  the  right 
And  in  the  «r«du  of  pinw  men  delight.    Chatmaic 


HONESTY,  HONOR. 

These  terns   both   lespect   the   principle  which 
actuates  men  in  the  adjustment  of  mat  nghta  wUh 
each  other.     The  words  are  both  derived  trom  the 
•ame  source,  namely,   the  Hebrew  (tn  substance  or 
wealth  (v.  Honesty),  which,  being  the  primitive  souioe 
of  esteem  among  men,  became  at  length  put  tat  A* 
measure  or  stanOEurd  of  esteem,  namely,  what  is  good. 
Hence  honesty  and  honor  are  botii  founded  upon  what 
is  estimable ;  with  this  difference,  that  honesty  is  con- 
fined to  the  first  principles  or  laws  upon  wmdi  civil 
society  is  founded,  and  honor  is  an  inacpendent  prin- 
ciple that  extends  to  every  thing  which  oy  usage  has 
been   admitted  as   estimable  or   entitled  to  esteem; 
'  Honesty,  in  the  laaf^uge  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as 
in  French,  rather  signifies  a  composition  of  those  qua- 
lities which  generally  acquire  honour  and  esteem  to 
those  who  possess  tnem.'  Temple.     '  If  by  honour 
be  meant  any  thing  distinct  firom  conscience,  'tis  ao 
more  than  a  regard  to  the  censure  and  esteem  of  the 
world.'  Rogers.      An  honest  action,   therefore,    caa 
never  reflect  so  much  credit  on  the  agent  as  an  honor- 
tAle  action,  since  in  the  performance  of  the  one  he 
may  be  raided  by  motives  comparatively  low,  whereas 
in  the  other  case  he  is  actuated  solely  by  a  fair  i^aid 
for  the  honor  at  the  esteem  of  others.     To  a  brea^  of 
honesty  is  attached  punishment  and  personal  iacon- 
▼enience  in  various  ronns;  but  to  a  breach  of  honor 
k  annexed  only  disgrace  or  the  ill  opinion  of  others: 
he,  therefore,  who  sets  more  value  or  interest  on  the 
gratification  of  his  passions,  thui  on  the  esteem  of  the 
world,  may  gain  his  petty  purpose  with  the  sacrifice  of 
his  honor;    but  he  who  stnvee  to  be  dishonest  is 
thwarted  in  his  purpose  bv  tiie  intervention  of  the 
laws,  wUch  deprive  nim  of  his  unworthy  gains :  co»- 
seqoently,  men  are  compelled  to  be  honest  whether 
they  wiu  or  not,   but  tney  are  entirely  ficee  in  the 
choice  of  bang  honorable. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  honesty  is  founded  oa  the 
very  first  principles  of  human  society,  and  honor  on 
the  incidental  principles  which  have  been  annexed  to 
them  in  the  progress  of  time  and  culttoe ;  the  former 
is  positive  and  definite,  and  he  who  is  actuated  by  this 
prmciple  can  never  err ;  but  the  latter  is  indefinite  and 
▼ariaUe,  and  as  it  depends  upcm  opinion  it  will  easily 
mislead.  We  cannot  have  a  false  honesty,  but  'we 
may  have  false  honor.  Honesty  always  keeps  a 
man  within  the  line  of  his  duty ;  but  a  mistdten  no- 
tion of  what  is  honorable  vokj  carry  a  man  very  fn 
from  what  is  right,  and  may  even  lead  him  to  rtm 
counter  to  common  honesty. 


HONESTY,  UPRIGHTNESS,  INTEGRITY, 
PROBITY. 

Honesty,  v.  Fair ;  uprightness,  from  upright,  in 
German  aufriehtig  or  oufgerichtet,  from  aufriehten 
to  set  up,  signifies  in  ajrtraighjt4iiecti«in,  not  deviat- 
ing nor  turning  .aside. 
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HonBetaiii&  most  familiar  and  luuTersal  term,  it 
is  applied  alike  to  actions  and  prindples,  to  a  mode  of 
conduct  or  a  temper  of  mind :  vpright  is  applied  to 
the  conduct,  but  always  with  reference  to  the  moving 
principle.  As  it  respects  the  conduct,  honesty  is  a 
much  more  homely  virtue  than  uprighhieas :  a  man  is 
said  to  be  honest  who  in  hk  deaUngs  with  others  does 
not  violate  the  laws;  thus  a  servant  is  honest  who 
does  not  take  any  of  the  property  of  his  master,  or 
suffer  it  to  be  taken;  a  tradesman  is  honest  who  does 
not  sell  bad  articles ;  and  people  in  general  are  deno- 
minated honest  who  pay  what  they  owe,  and  do  not 
adopt  any  methods  of  de&auding  others :  honesty  in 
this  sense,  therefore,  consists  in  negatives ;  but  ttp- 
rightnesa  is  positive,  and  extends  to  all  matters  which 
are  above  the  reach  of  the  law,  and  comprehends  not 
only  every  thing  which  is  known  to  be  nurtfiil,  but 
also  whatever  may  chance  to  be  hurtful.  To  be  honest 
requires  nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  civil  society ;  it  is  learned,  and  may  be  prac- 
tised, by  the  youngest  and  most  ignorant :  but  to  be 
uprighi  supposes  a  superiority  of  understanding  or  in- 
formation,  which  qualifies  a  person  to  discmninate 
between  that  which  may  or  may  not  injure  another. 
An  honest  man  is  contented  with  not  overcharging  an- 
other for  that  which  he  sells  to  him ;  but  an  upright 
man  seeks  to  provide  him  with  that  which  shall  fully 
answer  his  purpose:  a  man  will  not  think  himself  dw- 
Aow««/  who  leaves  another  to  find  out  defects  which  it 
is  possible  may  escape  his  notice ;  but  an  upright  man 
wiU  rather  sufer  a  loss  himself  than  expose  another  to 
an  error  which  may  be  detrimental  to  his  interests. 
From  this  difference  between  honesty  and  uprightness 
anses  another,  namely,  that  the  honest  m&n  maybe 
honest  only  for  his  own  convenience,  out  of  regard  to 
his  character,  or  a  fear  of  the  laws ;  but  the  upright 
man  18  always  upright,  from  his  sense  of  what  is  right, 
and  his  concern  for  others. 

Honest,  in  its  extended  sense,  as  it  is  applied  to 
piwciples,  or  to  4he  general  character  of  a  man,  is  of 
a  higher  cast  than  the  common  kind  of  honesty  above- 
menUoned;  uprightness,  however,  in  this  case,  still 
reserves  its  superiority.  An  honest  principle  is  the 
first  and  most  universally  applicable  principle,  which 
the  mmd  forms  of  what  is  right  and  wrong ;  and  the 
honest  man,  who  is  so  denominated  on  account  of  his 
having  this  principle,  is  looked  upon  with  respect,  in- 
asmuch as  he  possesses  the  foundation  of  all  moral 
TOtue  m  his  dealings  with  others.  Honest  is  here 
toe  genenc,  and  uprightness  the  specific  term ;  the 
former  Aies  not  exclude  the  latter,  but  the  latter  in- 
dwies  the  formor.  There  may  be  many  honest  men 
and  honest  minds ;  but  there  are  not  so  many  upright 
men  nor  upright  minds.  Thte  honest  man  is  rather 
ceatrasted  with  the  rogue,  and  an  honest  principle  is 
imposed  to  the  sdfish  or  artful  principle :  but  the  tip- 
right  man  or  the  upright  mind  can  be  compared  or 
contrasted  with  nothing  but  itself  An  honest  man 
will  do  no  harm  if  he  know  it ;  but  an  upright  man 
IS  cartful  not  to  do  to  another  what  he  would  not  have 
another  do  to  him. 


Honesty  is  a  feeling  that  actuates  and  directs  by  a 
spontaneous  impulse ;  uprightness  is  a  principle  th^t 
r^ulates  or  puts  every  thing  into  an  even  course. 
Honesty  can  be  dispensed  with  in  no  case ;  biit  up^ 
Tightness  is  called  into  exercise  otdy  in  certain  cases. 
We  characterize  a  servant  or  the  lowest  person  as 
honest :  but  we  do  not  entitle  any  one  in  so  low  a 
capacity  as  upright,  since  uprightness  is  exercised  in 
matters  of  higher  moment,  and  rests  upon  the  evidence 
of  a  man^s  own  mind ;  a  judge,  however,  may  with 
propriety  be  denominated  upright,  who  scrupiuously 
adheres  to  the  dictates  of  an  unbiassed  conscience  in 
the  administration  of  justice. 

Uprightness  is  applicable  only  to  principles  and 
actions ;  integrity  (from  the  Latin  integer  whole)  is  ap^ 
plicable  to  the  whole  man  or  his  character ;  and  probity 
(from  probus  or  prohibus  restraining,  that  is,  restrain- 
ing from  evil)  is  in  like  manner  used  only  in  the  com- 
prehensive sense.  Uprightness  is  the  straightness  of 
rule  by  which  actions  and  conduct  in  certam  cases  is 
measured ;  integrity  is  the  wholeness  or  unbrokenness 
of  a  man^s  character  throughout  life  in  his  various 
transactions ;  probity  is  the  excellence  and  purity  of  a 
man's  character  in  his  various  relations.  When  we 
call  a  man  upright,  we  consider  him  in  the  detul ; 
we  bear  in  mind  the  uniformity  and  fixedness  of  the 
prindple  by  which  he  is  actuated :  when  we  call  him  a 
man  of  integrity,  we  view  him  in  the  gross,  not  in 
this  nor  that  circumstance  of  life,  but  in  every  cir- 
cumstance in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  others 
are  concerned.  Uprightness  may  therefore  be  looked 
upon  in  some  measure  as  a  part  of  integrity ;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  acting  principle  is  in  the  one 
case  only  kept  in  view,  whereas  in  tne  other  case  the 
conduct  and  principle  are  both  included.  The  dis- 
tinction between  these  terms  is  farther  evident  by  ob- 
serving their  different  application.  We  do  not  talk  of 
a  man  s  uprightness  being  shaken,  or  of  his  preserv- 
ing his  uprightness;  but  of  his  integrity  being 
shaken,  and  his  preserving  his  integrity.  We  may, 
however,  ascribe  the  particular  conduct  of  any  in^- 
vidual  as  properly  to  the  integrity  of  his  principles  w 
mind,  as  to  the  uprightness  of  his  prmciples.  A 
man's  uprightness  displays  itself  in  his  dealings,  be 
they  ever  so  trifling ;  but  the  integrity  of  his  chuacter 
is  seen  in  the  most  important  concerns  of  life.  A 
judge  shows  his  uprightness  in  his  daily  administra- 
tipn  of  justice,  when  he  remains  uninfluenced  by  any 
partial  motive  ;  he  shows  his  integrity  when  he  resists 
the  most  powerful  motives  of  personal  interest  and 
advantage  out  of  respect  to  right  and  justice. 

Integrity  and  prMty  are  both  general  and  abstract 
terms ;  but  the  former  is  relative,  the  latter  is  posi- 
tive :  integrity  refers  to  the  external  injuries  by  >Nuch 
it  may  be  assailed  or  deslroyed ;  it  is  goodness  tried 
and  preserved :  probity  is  goodness  existing  of  itseljf^ 
without  reference  to  any  thing  else,  ^here  is  no  tn- 
tegrity  where  private  interest  b  not  in  question ;  there 
is  no  probity  wherever  the  interests  of  others  «r« 
mjured :  int^rity  therefore  includes  probUy,  but  joro- 
bity  does  not  necessarily  suppose  integrity.  Probity 
3  Y  2 
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is  8  firee  prindple,  that  acts  without  any  force ;  into- 
gritf/  is  a  defensive  principle,  that  is  obliged  to  main- 
tain itself  against  external  force.  Probity  excludes  all 
injustice;  integrity  excludes  in  a  particular  manner 
that  injustice  which  would  favor  one^s  self.  Probity 
respects  the  riehts  of  every  man,  and  seeks  to  render 
to  every  one  what  is  his  due ;  it  does  not  wait  to  be 
asked,  it  does  not  require  any  compulsion ;  it  volun- 
tarily enters  into  all  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
cf  men,  and  measures  out  to  each  his  portion :  pro- 
bity therefore  forbids  a  man  being  malignant,  hard, 
cruel,  ungenerous,  unfair,  or  any  thing  else  which 
may  press  unequally  and  unjustly  on  his  neighbour : 
integrity  is  disinterested ;  it  sacrifices  every  personal 
consideration  to  the  maintenance  of  what  is  right :  a 
man  of  integrity  will  not  be  contented  to  abstain  from 
selling  himself  for  gold ;  he  will  keep  himself  aloof 
£rom  all  private  partialities  or  resentments,  all  party 
cabals  or  mtrigue,  which  are  apt  to  violate  the  inte- 
grity of  his  mmd.  We  look  for  honesty  and  itpright- 
ncM  in  citizens ;  it  sets  every  question  at  rest  between 
man  and  man :  we  look  for  integrity  and  probity  in 
statesmen,  or  such  as  have  to  adjust  the  rights  of 
many  ;  they  contribute  to  the  pubhc  as  often  as  to  the 
private  good. 

Were  I  to  take  an  estimate  of  the  comparative 
value  of  these  four  terms,  I  should  denominate  ho- 
nesty a  current  coin  which  must  be  in  every  man's 
hands ;  he  cannot  dispense  with  it  for  his  daily  use : 
v/prightnesa  is  fine  silver :  probity  fine  gold  without 
any  alloy :  and  integrity  gold  tried  and  purified :  all 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  but  comparatively  few,  yet 
carry  a  value  with  them  independently  of  the  use 
which  is  made  of  them. 


RECTITUDE,  UPRIGHTNESS. 

■Rectitude  is  properly  rightness,  which  is  expressed 
in  a  stronger  manner  by  uprightness :  we  speak  of  the 
rectittide  of  the  judgement ;  but  of  the  uprightness 
of  the  mind,  or  of  the  moral  character,  which  must 
be  something  more  than  straight,  for  it  must  be  ele- 
vated above  every  thing  mean  or  devious ;  '  We 
are  told  by  Cumberland  that  rectitude  is  merely  me- 
taphorical, and  that  as  a  right  line  describes  the  short- 
est passage  from  point  to  point,  so  a  right  action 
effects  a  good  design  by  the  rewest  means.'  Johnson. 


Who  to  the  fraudulent  impostor  foul. 
In  his  uprighineii,  answer  thus  retum'd. 


Milton. 


FAIR,  HONEST,  EQUITABLE, 
REASONABLE. 

Fair,  in  Saxon  /agar,  comes  probably  from  the 
Latin  pulcher  beautiful ;  honest,  in  Latin  honestus, 
comes  from  honos  honor;  equitable  signifies  having 
equity,  or  according  to  equity;  reasonable,  having 
reotson,  or  according  to  reason. 


Fair  is  said  of  pers<ms  or  things ;  honest  mostly 
characterizes  the  person,  either  as  to  his  conduct  or 
his  principle.  When  fair  and  honest  are  both  applied 
to  the  external  conduct,  the  former  expresses  more 
than  the  latter :  a  man  may  be  honest  without  being 
fair  ;  he  cannot  be /air  without  being  honest.  Fair- 
ness enters  into  every  minute  circumstance  connected 
with  the  interests  of  the  parties,  and  weighs  them  alike 
for  both ;  honesty  is  contented  with  a  literal  conformity 
to  the  law,  it  consults  the  interest  of  one  party:  the 
fair  dealer  looks  to  his  neighbour  as  well  as  himself, 
he  wishes  only  for  an  equal  share  of  advantage ;  a 
man  may  be  an  honest  dealer  while  he  looks  to  no 
one's  advantage  but  his  own :  the  fair  man  always 
acts  from  a  prmciple  of  right ;  the  honest  man  may  be 
so  from  a  motive  of  fear. 

When  these  epithets  are  employed  to  characteriae 
the  man  generally,  fairness  expresses  less  than  ho- 
nesty. Fairness  is  employed  only  in  regard  to  com- 
mercial transactions  or  minor  personal  concerns ;  '  If 
the  worldling  prefer  those  means  which  are  the /aires/, 
it  is  not  because  they  are /air,  but  because  they  seem 
to  him  most  likely  to  prove  successful.'  Blair.  Ho- 
nesty ranks  among  the  first  moral  virtues,  and  elevates 
a  man  high  above  his  fellow  creatures ; 

An  konut  man's  the  noblest  work  of  Ood.    Pops. 

Should  he  at  length,  so  truly  good  and  great. 
Prevail,  and  rule  with  hxmett  views  the  state. 
Then  must  he  toil  for  an  ungrateful  race. 
Submit  to  clamour,  libels,  and  disgrace.    Jehtks. 

A  man  is /air  who  is  ready  to  allow  his  competitor  the 
same  advantages  as  he  enjoys  himself  in  every  matter 
however  trivial :  or  he  is  honest  in  all  his  looks,  words, 
and  actions :  neither  his  tongue  nor  his  countenance 
ever  belie  his  heart.  A  fair  man  makes  himself  ac- 
ceptable. 

When  fair  is  employed  as  an  epithet  to  qualify 
things,  or  to  designate  their  nature,  it  approaches 
very  near  in  signification  to  equitable  and  reasonable ; 
they  are  all  opposed  to  what  is  imjust :  fair  and  equit- 
able suppose  two  objects  put  in  collision ;  reasonable 
is  employed  abstractedly ;  what  is  favr  and  equitable 
is  so  m  relation  to  all  circumstances ;  what  is  reason- 
able is  so  of  itself.  An  estimate  is  fair  in  which  profit 
and  loss,  merit  and  demerit,  with  every  collateral  cir- 
cumstance, is  duly  weighed :  a  judgement  is  equitable 
which  decides  suitably  and  advantageously  for  both 
parties ;  a  price  is  reasonable  which  does  not  exceed 
the  limits  of  reason  or  propriety.  A  decision  may  be 
either /air  or  equitable ;  but  the  former  is  said  mostly 
in  regard  to  trifling  matters,  even  in  our  games  and 
amusements,  and  the  latter  in  regard  to  the  important 
rights  of  mankind.  It  is  the  business  of  the  umpire 
to  decide  fairly  between  the  combatants  or  the  com- 
petitors for  a  prize ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  judge  to 
decide  equitably  between  men  whose  property  is  at 
issue ;  '  A  man  is  very  unlikely  to  judge  equitably 
when  his  passions  are  agitated  by  a  sense  of  wrong.' 
Johnson. 
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A  demand,  a  charge,  a  ptppositicm,  or  an  offer, 
may  be  said  to  be  either  fair  at  reasonable :  but  the 
former  term  always  bears  a  relation  to  what  is  right 
between  man  and  man ;  the  latter  to  what  is  right  in 
itself  according  to  circumstances ;  '  The  reaaonable- 
nesa  of  a  test  is  not  hard  to  be  proved.''  Johnson. 


HONOR,  DIGNITY. 


Honor  (v.  Honor)  may  be  taken  either  for  that 
which  intrinsically  belongs  to  a  person,  or  for  that 
which  is  conferred  on  him ;  dignityy  from  the  Latin 
dignus  worthy,  signiiying  wortluness,  may  be  equally 
applied  to  what  is  utrinsic  or  extrinsic  of  a  man. 
'  In  the  first  case  honor  has  a  reference  to  what  is 
esteemed  by  others ;  dignity  to  that  which  is  esteemed 
by  ourselves  :  a  sense  of  honor  impels  a  man  to  do 
that  which  is  esteemed  honorable  among  men ;  a  sense 
of  dignity  to  do  that  which  is  consistent  with  the  worth 
and  greatness  of  his  nature:  the  former  strives  to 
eievate  himself  as  an  individual;  the  latter  to  raise 
himself  to  the  standard  of  his  species :  the  former  may 
lead  a  person  astray;  but  the  latter  is  an  unerring 
^de.  It  is  honor  which  sometimes  makes  a  man  first 
msult  his  friend,  then  draw  his  sword  upon  him  whom 
he  has  insulted :  it  is  dignity  which  makes  him  de- 
tpise  every  paltry  aSront  from  others,  and  apologize 
for  every  apparent  afiront  on  his  own  part.  This  dis- 
tinction between  the  terms  is  kept  up  m  their  applica- 
tion to  what  is  extraneous  of  a  man  :  the  honor  is  that 
which  is  conferred  on  him  by  others ;  '  When  a  proud 
aspiring  man  meets  with  honors  and  preferments, 
these  are  the  things  which  are  ready  to  lay  hold  of  his 
heart  and  afiections.'  South.  Ihe  dignity  is  the 
worth  or  value  which  is  added  to  his  condition ; 

Him  Tullus  next  in  dignity  succeeds.    Dbyden. 

Hence  we  always  speak  of  honors  as  conferred  or 
received;  but  dignities  as  possessed  or  maintained. 
Honors  may  sometimes  be  casual ;  but  dignities  are 
always  permanent :  an  act  of  condescension  from  the 
sovereign  is  an  honor ;  but  the  dignity  lies  in  the 
elevation  of  the  office.  Hence  it  is  that  honors  are 
mostly  civil  or  political ;  dignities  ecclesiastical. 


GLORY,  HONOR. 


Glory  is  something  dazzling  and  widely  difiused. 
The  Latin  word  gloria,  anciently  written  glosia,  is  in 
all  probability  connected  with  our  words  gloss,  glaze, 
fitter,  glow,  through  the  medium  of  the  Northern 
words  gleissen,  glotzen,  gldnxen,  glilhen,  all  which 
oome  from  the  Hebrew  ?ru  a  live  coal.  That  the 
moral  idea  of  glory  is  best  represented  by  light  is 
evident  from  the  glory  which  is  painted  round  the 
head  of  our  Saviour ;  honor  is  something  less  splendid, 
but  more  solid  (v.  Honor). 


Glory  impels  to  extraordinary  efforts  and  to  great 
undertakings ; 

Hence  is  our  love  of  fame ;  a  love  so  strong'. 

We  tliink  no  dangers  great  nor  labors  long, 

By  whicii  we  hope  our  beings  to  extend. 

And  to  remotest  times  in  glory  to  descend.    Jenyns. 

Honor  induces  to  a  discharge  of  one''s  duty ;  '  As 
virtue  is  the  most  reasonable  and  genuine  source  of 
honor,  we  generally  find  in  titles  an  intimation  of  some 
particular  merit  that  should  recommend  men  to  the 
high  stations  which  they  possess.'  Addison.  Excel- 
lence in  the  attainment,  and  success  in  the  exploit, 
bring  glory ;  a  faithfril  exercise  of  one's  talents  reflects 
honor.  Glory  is  connected  with  every  thing  which 
has  a  peculiar  public  interest ;  honor  is  more  pro- 
perly obtained  within  a  private  circle.  Glory  is  not 
confined  to  the  nation  or  life  of  the  individual  by 
whom  it  is  sought ;  it  spreads  over  all  the  earth,  and 
descends  to  the  latest  posterity :  honor  is  limited  to 
those  who  are  connected  with  the  subject  of  it,  and 
eye-witnesses  to  his  actions.  Glory  is  attainable  but 
by  few,  and  may  be  an  object  of  indifference  to  any 
one ;  honor  is  more  or  less  within  the  reach  of  all,  and 
must  be  disregarded  by  no  one.  A  general  at  the 
head  of  an  army  goes  in  piu^uit  of  glory ;  the  humble 
citizen  who  acts  his  part  in  society  so  as  to  obtain  the 
approbation  of  his  fellow  citizens  is  in  the  road  for 
honor.  A  nation  acquires  glory  by  the  splendor  of  its 
victories,  and  its  superiority  in  arts  as  well  as  arms ;  it 
obtains  honor  by  its  strict  adherence  to  eqviity  and 
good  faith  in  all  its  dealings  with  other  nations.  Our 
own  nation  has  acquired  glory  by  the  help  of  its  brave 
warriors ;  it  has  gained  honor  by  the  justice  and  gene- 
rosity of  its  government.  Tne  military  career  of 
Alexander  was  glorious ;  his  humane  treatment  of  the 
Persian  princesses  who  were  his  prisoners  was  an 
honorable  trait  in  his  character.  The  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  by  the  English  government  was  a  glorious 
triumph  of  Christiamty  over  the  worst  principles  of 
human  nature ;  the  national  conduct  of  England 
during  the  revolutionary  period  reflects  honor  on  the 
English  name. 

Glory  is  a  sentiment,  selfish  in  its  nature,  but  salu- 
tary or  pernicious  in  its  effect,  according  as  it  is  di- 
rected ; 

If  glory  cannot  move  a  mind  so  mean. 
Nor  f\iture  praise  from  fading  pleasures  wean. 
Yet  wliy  should  he  defraud  his  son  of  fame, 
And  grudge  the  Romans  their  immortal  name  ? 

Dkyden. 

Honor  is  a  principle  disinterested  in  its  nature,  and 
beneficial  in  its  operations ;  '  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  for 
greatness  of  genius  and  compass  of  knowledge,  did 
honor  to  his  age  and  country.'  Addison.  A  thirst  for 
glory  is  seldom  indulged  but  at  the  expense  of  others, 
as  it  is  not  attainable  in  the  plain  path  of  duty ;  there 
are  but  few  opportunities  of  acquiring  it  by  elevated 
acts  of  goodness,  and  still  fewer  who  have  the  virtue 
to  embrace  the  opportunities  that  offer:  a  love  of 
honor  can  never  be  indulged  but  to  the  advantage  of 
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others ;  it  is  restricted  by  fixed  laws ;  it  requires  a 
sacrifice  of  every  selfish  consideration,  and  a  due 
r^ard  to  the  rights  of  others ;  it  is  associated  with 
nothing  but  virtue. 


DISHONEST,  KNAVISH. 

Diskoneet  marks  the  contrary  to  honest ;  knavish 
marks  the  likeness  to  a  knave. 

Dishonest  characterises  simply  the  mode  of  action : 
knavish  characterizes  the  agent  as  well  as  the  action : 
what  is  dishonest  violates  the  established  laws  of  man ; 
what  is  knavish  supposes  peculiar  art  and  design  in 
the  accomplishment.  It  is  dishonest  to  take  any  thing 
from  another  which  does  not  belong  to  one;  it  is 
knavish  to  ^t  it  by  fraud  or  artifice,  or  by  imposing 
on  the  confidence  of  another.  We  may  prevent  dis- 
honest practices  by  ordinary  means  of  security ;  but 
we  must  not  trust  ourselves  in  the  company  of  Knavish 
people  if  we  do  not  wish  to  be  over-reacned ;  '  Gaming 
IS  too  unreasonable  and  dishonest  for  a  gentleman  to 
addict  himself  to  it.'  Lobd  Lyttleton.  ♦  Not  to 
laugh  when  nature  prompts  is  but  a  knavish  hypocri- 
tical Way  of  making  a  mask  of  one's  face.'  Pofe. 


be  observed.  Bi^ht  ii  a{^licable  to  all  matters,  inw 
portant  or  otherwise ;  just  is  employed  only  in  mattenr 
of  essential  interest ;  proper  is  rather  applicable  m 
the  minor  concerns  of  life.  Every  thing  that  is  done 
may  be  characterised  as  right  or  wrong :  every  thing 
done  to  others  may  be  measured  by  the  rule  o£just  ov 
tmjust :  in  oiu*  social  intercourse,  as  well  as  in  our  pri. 
vate  transactions,  fitness  and  propriety  must  always 
be  consulted.  As  Christians,  we  desire  to  do  that 
which  is  right  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man ;  as  mem- 
bers of  civil  society,  we  wish  to  he  just  in  our  dealings ; 
as  rational  and  intelligent  beings,  we  wish  to  do  what 
is  fit  and  proper  in  every  action,  however  trivial ; 

Hear  then  my  argument — confess  we  must 

A  God  there  is  supremely  wise  and  jiut. 

If  80,  however  tUngs  affect  our  signt. 

As  sings  our  bard,  whatever  is  is  rigM.    Jbmtks. 

*  There  is  a  great  difFerence  between  good  pleading 
and  just  composition.'  Melmoth  (^Letters  of  Pliny). 

*  Visitors  are  no  proper  companions  in  the  chamber  of 
sickness.'  Johnson. 


jaiGHT,  JUST,  PROPER. 

Right,  in  German  recht,  Latin  rectus,  signifies 
upright,  not  leaning  to  one  side  or  the  other,  standing 
as  it  ought ;  just,  m  Latin  Justus,  from  jus  law,  sig- 
nifies according  to  a  rule  of  right ;  fit,  v.  Fit ;  proper, 
in  Latin  proprius,  signifies  belongmg  to  a  given  rule. 

Right  is  here  the  general  term  ;  the  others  express 
modes  of  right.  The  right  and  wrong  are  defined  by 
the  written  will  of  God,  or  are  written  in  our  hearts 
according  to  the  original  constitutions  of  our  nature ; 
the  just  and  unjust  are  determined  by  the  written  laws 
of  men ;  the  ^  and  proper  are  determined  by  the 
established  pnnciples  of  civil  society. 

Between  the  right  and  the  wrong  there  are  no  gra- 
dations :  a  thing  cannot  be  more  right  or  more  wrong ; 
whatever  is  right  ia  not  wrong,  ana  whatever  is  wrong 
is  not  right :  the  just  and  tmjust,  proper  and  im- 
proper, fit  and  unfit,  on  the  contrary,  have  various 
shades  and  degrees  that  are  not  so  eaaly  definable  by 
any  forms  of  speech  or  written  rules. 

The  right  and  wrong  depend  upon  no  circum- 
stance ;  what  is  once  right  or  wrong  is  always  right 
or  wrong,  but  the  just  or  unjust,  proper  or  improper, 
are  relatively  so  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case :  it  is  a  just  role  for  every  man  to  have  that 
^liich  is  his  own ;  but  what  is  just  to  the  individual 
may  be  unjust  to  sodety.  It  is  proper  for  every  man 
to  take  charge  of  his  own  concerns ;  but  it  would  be 
improper  for  a  man  in  an  unsound  state  of  mind  to 
undertake  such  a  charge. 

The  right  and  the  wrong  are  (Aen  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  faculties  to  discern;  but  the  just, fit,  and 
proper,  «e  always  to  be  distinguished  sufHaently  to 


STRAIGHT,  RIGHT,  DIRECT. 

Straight,  from  the  Latin  strictus,  participle  of 
stringo  to  tighten  or  bind,  signifies  confined,  tnat  is* 
turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  left  Straight  is  ap- 
pUed,  therefore,  in  its  proper  sense,  to  corporeal  ob- 
jects ;  a  path  which  is  straight  is  kept  ^thin  a  shorter 
space  than  if  it  were  curved ;  '  Truth  is  the  shortest 
and  nearest  way  to  our  end,  carrying  us  thither  in  a 
straight  line.'  Tillotson.  Right  and  direct,  from 
the  Latin  rectus,  regulated  or  made  as  it  ought,  are 
sud  of  that  which  is  made  by  the  force  of  the  under- 
standing, or  by  an  actual  effort,  what  one  wishes  it  to 
be :  hence,  the  mathematician  speaks  of  a  right  line, 
as  the  line  which  lies  most  justly  between  two  points, 
and  has  been  made  the  basis  of  mathematical  figures ; 
and  the  moralist  speaks  of  the  right  (minion,  as  that 
which  has  been  formed  by  the  b^t  rule  of  the  under- 
standing ; 

Then  from  pole  to  pole 
He  views  in  breadth,  and  without  longer  pause, 
Down  rig^t  into  the  world's  first  rej^on  throws 
His  flight  precipitant.    Milton. 

On  the  same  ground,  we  speak  of  a  direct  answer,  as 
that  which  has  been  framed  so  as  to  bring  soonest  and 
easiest  to  the  point  desired ;  '  There  be,  that  are  in 
nature,  faithful  and  sincere,  and  plun  and  direct,  not 
crafty  and  involved.'  Bacon. 


CANDID,  OPEN,  SINCERE. 

Candid,  in  French  candide,  Latin  Candidas,  &om 
candeo  to  shine,  signifies  to  be  pure,  as  truth  itsdf ; 
open  is  in  Saxon  open,  French  ouvert,  GerHMm  offbn, 
f^om  the  preposition  up,  German  attf,  Dutch  op,  &c 
because  erectness  is  a  characteristic  <n  truth  and  opefr. 
ness;  sincere,  French  sincire,  Latin  tmcertu,  pr»> 
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bably  from  the  Greek  viv  and  at^^  the  heart,  signifying 
dictated  by  or  going  with  the  heart. 

Candor  arises  from  a  conscious  purity  of  intention : 
openness  from  a  warmth  of  feeUng  and  love  of  commu- 
nication :  sinceriiy  from  a  love  of  truth. 

Candor  obUges  us  to  acknowledge  whatever  may 
make  against  ourselves ;  it  is  disinterested ; 

Self  conTtcdon  is  the  path  to  virtue. 
An  honourable  candor  thus  adorns 
Ingenuous  minds.    C.  Johnson. 

Openness  impels  us  to  utter  whatever  passes  in  the 
mmd ;  it  is  unguarded ;  '  The  fondest  and  firmest 
friendships  are  dissolved  by  such  openness  and  sinr- 
cerity  as  interrupt  our  enjoyment  of  our  own  appro- 
bation.* Johnson.  Sincerity  prevents  us  from  speak- 
ing what  we  do  not  think ;  it  is  positive ; 

His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles. 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate. 

Shakspbaee. 

A  candid  man  will  have  no  reserve  when  openness  is 
necessary ;  an  open  man  cannot  maintain  a  reserve  at 
any  time ;  a  sincere  man  will  mtuntain  a  reserve  only 
as  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  truth. 

Candor  wins  much  upon  those  who  come  in  con- 
nexion with  it ;  it  removes  misunderstandings  and  ob- 
viates differences ;  the  want  of  it  occasions  suspicion 
and  discontent.  Openness  gains  as  many  enemies  as 
friends;  it  reqxiires  to  be  well  regulated  not  to  be 
offensive;  there  is  no  mind  so  pure  and  disciplined 
that  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  it  gives  birth 
to,  may  or  ought  to  be  made  public.  Sincerity  is  an 
indispensable  virtue;  the  want  of  it  is  always  mis- 
chievous and  frequently  fatal. 


SINCERE,  HONEST,  TRUE,  PLAIN. 

Sincere  («.  Candid)  is  here  the  most  comprehensive 
term ;  honest  (v.  Honesty),  true,  koA.  plain  (v.  JEven), 
are  but  modes  of  sincerity. 

Sincerity  is  a  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  per- 
flon ;  a  man  is  sincere  from  the  conviction  of  his  mind ; 
honesty  is  the  expression  of  the  feeling,  it  is  the  dic- 
tate of  the  heart ;  we  look  for  a  sincere  friend,  and  an 
honest  companion ; 

Rustic  mirth  goes  xound. 
The  simple  joke  that  takes  the  shepherd's  heart. 
Easily  pleas  d,  the  long,  loud  laugh  rincere.  Tromsoh. 

'  This  book  of  the  Sybils  was  afterwards  interpolated 
by  some  Christian,  who  was  more  zealous  than  either 
iionest  or  wise  therein.*  Pbideaitx.  Truth  is  a  cha- 
raeteristic  of  sincerity,  for  a  sincere  friend  is  a  tme 
friend;  but  sincerity  u  a  permanent  c[uality  in  the 
dwracter ;  and  truth  may  be  an  occa«onal  one :  we 
cannot  be  smoere  without  being  true,  but  we  may  be 
true  without  being  sincere;  '  Poetical  ornaments 
destroy  that  cbanctec  of  truth  and  plamness  which 
ought  to  characterise  histwy.''  Reynold's. 

Fear  not  my  irith  ;  the  moral  of  my  wit 
Is  ^Uun  and  tme.    SBASsraAHx. 


In  like  manner  a  ^nseire  man  must  be  plain :  since 
plainness  consists  in  an  unvarnished  style ;  the  sincere 
man  will  always  adopt  that  mode  of  speech  which  ex- 
presses his  sentiments  most  forcibly ;  but  it  is  possible 
for  a  person  to  be  occasionally  plain  who  does  not 
act  from  any  principle  of  sincerity. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  sincerity  is  the  habitual 
principle  of  commimicating  our  real  sentiments ;  and 
that  the  honest,  true,  and  plain,  are  only  the  modes 
which  it  adopts  in  making  the  commimication :  sin- 
cerity  is  therefore  altogether  a  personal  quality,  but 
the  other  terms  are  applied  also  to  the  acts,  as  an 
honest  confession,  a  true  acknowledgment,  and  a  plain 
speech.  

FRANK,  CANDID,  INGENUOUS,  FREE, 
OPEN,  PLAIN. 

Frank,  in  French  franc,  German,  Sec.  frank,  is 
connected  with  the  word  frech  bold,  and  frei  free ; 
candid  and  open,  v.  Candid ;  ingenuous  comes  from 
the  Latin  ingenuus,  which  signifies  literally  free-bom, 
as  distinguished  from  the  liberti,  who  were  afterwards 
made  free :  hence  the  term  has  been  employed  bv  a 
figure  of  speech  to  denote  nobleness  of  burth  or  cha- 
racter. According  to  Girard,  ingenu  in  French  is 
taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  and  Dr.  Trusler,  in  translating 
his  article  sincerite,  franchise,  naiveti,  inginuiti,  has 
erroneously  assigned  the  same  office  to  our  word  in- 
genuotis  ;  but  this,  however,  in  its  use  has  kept  true 
to  the  original,  by  being  always  an  epithet  of  com- 
mendation ;  free  is  to  be  found  m  most  of  the  northern 
languages  under  different  forms,  and  is  supposed  by 
Adelung  to  be  connected  with  the  preposition  from, 
which  denotes  a  separation  or  enlargement;  plain, 
V.  Apparent,  also  Evident. 

All  these  terms  convey  the  idea  of  a  readiness  to 
communicate  and  be  communicated  with ;  they  are  all 
opposed  to  concealment,  but  under  different  circum- 
stances. The  frank  man  is  imder  no  constraint ;  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  are  both  set  at  ease,  and  his  lips 
are  ever  ready  to  give  utterance  to  the  dictates  of  his 
heart ;  he  has  no  reserve :  the  candid  man  has  nothing 
to  conceal ;  he  speaks  without  r^ard  to  self-interest  or 
any  partial  motive ;  he  speaks  nothing  but  the  truth : 
the  ingenuous  man  throws  off  all  disguise ;  he  scorns 
all  artifice,  and  brings  every  thing  to  ught ;  he  speaks 
the  whole  truth.  Frankness  is  acceptable  in  the 
general  transactions  of  society ;  it  inspires  confidence, 
and  invites  communication  :  candor  is  of  peculiar  use 
in  matters  of  dispute ;  it  serves  the  pinrposes  of  equity, 
and  invites  to  conciliation :  ingenuousness  is  most 
wanted  where  there  is  most  to  conceal ;  it  courts  favor 
and  kindnees  by  an  Acknowledg^neut  cS  that  which  is 
against  itself. 

Frankness  is  associated  with  unpolished  manners, 
and  frequently  appears  in  men  of  no  rank  or  educa- 
tion ;  sailors  have  commonly  a  deal  of  frankness 
about  them :  candor  is  the  companion  of  uprightness ; 
it  nuut  be  accompanied  with  some  refinement,  as  it 
acts  in  cases  where  nke  discriminations  are  made :  in- 
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genuousTiess  is  the  companion  of  a  noble  and  elevated 
spirit :  it  exists  most  frequently  in  the  unsophisticated 
period  of  youth. 

Frankness  displays  itself  in  the  outward  behaviour; 
we  speak  of  a  frank  air  and  frank  manner :  candor 
displays  itself  in  the  language  which  we  adopt,  and 
the  sentiments  we  express;  we  speak  of  a  candid 
statement,  a  candid  reply:  ingenuousness  shows 
itself  in  tdl  the  words,  looks,  or  actions :  we  speak  of 
an  ingenuous  countenance,  an  ingenuous  acknow- 
ledgement, an  ingenuous  answer.  Frankness  and 
caruLor  may  be  either  habitual  or  occasional ;  ingenu- 
ousness is  a  permanent  character :  a  disposition  may 
be  frank,  or  an  air  of  frankness  and  candor  may  be 
assumed  for  the  time;  but  an  ingenuous  character 
remains  one  and  the  same. 

Frankness  is  a  voluntary  efiiision  of  the  mind 
between  equals ;  a  man  frankly  confesses  to  his  friend 
the  state  m  his  affections  or  circumstances ;  '  My  own 
private  opinion  with  regard  to  such  recreations  (as 
poetry  and  music)  I  have  given  with  all  the  frankness 
imagmable.'  Steele.  Candor  is  a  debt  paid  to  justice 
from  one  independent  being  to  another;  he  who  is 
candid  is  so  from  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  when  a 
candid  man  feels  himself  to  nave  been  in  an  error 
which  affects  another,  he  is  impelled  to  make  the  only 
reparation  in  his  power  by  acknowled^g  it ;  *  If  you 
have  made  any  better  remarks  of  your  own,  commu- 
nicate them  with  candour ;  if  not  make  use  of  those 
I  present  you  with.'  Addison.  Ingenuousness  is  the 
offering  of  an  uncorrupted  mind  at  the  shrine  of  truth ; 
it  presupposes  an  inferiority  in  outward  circumstances, 
and  a  motive,  if  not  a  direct  necessity,  for  communi- 
cation ;  the  lad  who  does  not  wish  to  screen  himself 
from  punishment  by  a  lie  will  ingenuously  confess  his 
offence ;  he  who  does  not  wish  to  obtain  false  applause 
will  ingenuously  disclaim  his  share  in  the  performance 
which  has  obtained  the  applause ;  '  We  se^  an  in- 
genuous kind  of  behaviour  not  only  make  up  for 
faults  committed,  but  in  a  maimer  expiate  them  m  the 
very  commission.''  Steele. 

Free,  open,  and  plain,  have  not  so  high  an  ofHce 
as  the  first  three :  free  and  open  may  be  taken  either 
in  a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  sense;  but  seldomer  in 
the  first  than  in  the  two  last  senses. 

The  frank,  free,  and  open  man  all  speak  without 
constraint ;  but  the  frank  man  is  not  impertinent  like 
the  free  man,  nor  indiscreet  like  the  open  man.  The 
frank  man  speaks  only  of  what  concerns  himself;  the 
free  man  speaks  of  what  concerns  others :  a  frank  man 
may  confess  his  own  faults  or  inadvertencies ;  the/ree 
man  corrects  those  which  he  sees  in  another :  the  frank 
man  opens  his  heart  from  the  warmth  of  his  nature ; 
the  free  man  opens  his  mind  from  the  conceit  of  his 
temper;  and  the  open  man  says  all  he  knows  and 
thinks,  from  the  inconsiderate  levity  of  his  temper. 

A  frank  man  is  not  frank  to  all,  nor  on  all  occa- 
aons ;  he  is  frank  to  his  friends,  or  he  is  frank  in 
his  dealings  with  others :  but  the  open  man  lets  him- 
self out  like  a  running  stream  to  all  who  choose  to 
listen,  and  communicates  trivial  or  important  matters 


with  equal  eagerness  :  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  somei^ 
times  becoming  in  one  to  be  free  where  counsel  can 
be  given  with  advantage  and  pleasure  to  the  receiver ; 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  an  open  behaviour,  parti- 
cularly in  young  persons,  when  contrasted  with  the 
odious  trait  of  cunning  and  reserve ; 

We  cheer  the  youth  to  make  his  own  defence. 

And  freely  tell  u»  what  he  was  and  whence.    Dbtdbn. 

*  If  I  have  abused  your  goodness  by  too  much  free- 
dom, I  hope  you  will  attribute  it  to  the  openness  of 
my  temper.   Pope. 

Plainness,  the  last  quality  to  be  here  noticed,  is  a 
virtue  which,'  though  of  the  humbler  order,  is  not  to 
be  despised :  it  is  sometimes  employed  like  freedom 
in  the  task  of  giving  counsel ;  but  it  does  not  convey 
the  idea  of  any  thing  unauthorized  either  in  matter  or 
manner.  A  free  counsellor  is  more  ready  to  display 
his  own  superiority,  than  to  direct  the  wanderer  in  his 
way ;  he  rather  aggravates  faults,  than  instructs  how 
to  amend  them;  he  seems  more  like  a  supercilious 
enemy  than  a  friendly  monitor :  the  plain  man  is  free 
from  these  faults :   he  speaks  plainly  but  truly ;  he 

f^ives  no  false  coloring  to  his  speech ;  it  is  not  calcu- 
ated  to  offend,  and  it  may  serve  for  improvement :  it 
is  the  part  of  a  true  friend  to  be  plain  with  another 
whom  he  sees  in  imminent  danger.  A  free  speaker  is 
in  danger  of  being  hated ;  a  plain  dealer  must  at 
least  be  respected ;  '  Pope  hardlv  drank  tea  without  a 
stratagem :  if  at  the  house  of  nis  friends  he  wanted 
any  accommodation,  he  was  not  willing  to  ask  for  it  in 
plain  terms,  but  would  mention  it  remotely  as  some- 
thing convenient.''  Johnsox. 


HEARTY,  WARM,  SINCERE,  CORDIAL. 

Hearty,  which  signifies  having  the  heart  in  a  thing, 
and  warm  (v.  Fire),  express  a  stronger  feeling  than 
sincere ;  cordial,  from  cor,  signifying  according  to  the 
heart,  is  a  mixture  of  the  warm  and  sincere.  There 
are  cases  in  which  it  may  be  peculiarly  proper  to  be 
hearty,  as  when  we  are  supporting  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion and  virtue ;  there  are  other  cases  in  which  it  is 
peculiarly  proper  to  be  warm,  as  when  the  aflections 
ought  to  be  roused  in  favor  of  our  friends ;  in  all  cases 
we  ought  to  be  sincere,  when  we  express  either  a  sen- 
timent or  a  feeling ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  happy  to  be 
on  terms  of  cordial  r^rd  with  tnose  who  stand  in  any 
close  relation  to  us.  The  man  himself  should  he 
hearty ;  the  heart  should  be  warm ;  the  professions 
sincere ;  and  the  reception  cordial.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible to  speak  of  a  hearty  reception,  but  this  conveys 
the  idea  of  less  refinement  than  cordial : 

Yet  should  some  neighbour  feel  a  pain 

Just  in  the  parts  where  I  complain. 

How  many  a  message  would  he  send. 

What  hearty  prayers  that  I  should  mend.    Swift. 

'Youth  is  the  season  of  warm  and  generous  emo- 
tions.'' Blaib. 
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I  hare  not  nnce  we  parted  been  at  peace. 
Nor  known  one  joy  «tiic«re.    Rowe. 

<  With  a  gratitude  the  most  cordial,  a  ^ood  man  looks 
Up  to  that  Almighty  Benefactor,  who  aims  at  no  end 
4)ut  the  happiness  o£  those  whom  he  blesses.'  Blaib. 


INGENUOUS,  INGENIOUS. 

It  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  point  out  the 
distinction  between  these  two  words,  if  they  had  not 
been  confounded  in  writing,  as  well  as  in  speaking. 
■IngemKMSi  in  Latin  ingenuus,  and  ingenimcs,  m 
Latin  ingenioaus,  are,  either  immediately  or  remotely, 
both  denved  from  ingigno  to  be  inborn;  but  the 
former  respects  the  freedom  of  the  staticm,  and  cdnse- 
quent  nobleness  of  the  character  which  is  inborn :  the 
latter  respects  the  genius  or  mental  powers  which  are 
inborn.  Truth  is  coupled  with  freedom  or  nobility  of 
birth ;  the  ingenuous,  therefore,  bespeaks  the  inborn 
freedom,  by  asserting  the  noblest  right,  and  following 
the  noblest  impulse,  of  himian  nature,  namely,  that  <h 
speaking  the  truth ;  genius  is  altogether  a  natural 
endowment,  that  is  bom  wiA  us,  independent  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances;  the  ingenious  man,  therefore, 
displays  his  powers  as  occasion  may  oJFer.  We  love 
the  ingenuous  character,  on  account  of  the  qualities 
of  his  heart ;  we  admire  the  ingenious  man  on  account 
of  the  endowments  of  his  mind.  One  is  ingenuous  as 
a  man ;  or  ingenvms  as  an  author :  a  man  confesses 
an  action  ingenuously;  he  defends  it  ingeniously i 
<  Compare  theingenumis  pliableness  to  virtuous  coun- 
sels which  is  in  youth,  to  the  confirmed  obstinacy  in 
an  old  sinner.'  South. 

Ingenious  to  their  ruin,  every  age 

Improves  the  arts  and  instruments  of  rage.  Wallbk. 


TO  APPRAISE,  OH  APPRECIATE, 
ESTIMATE,  ESTEEM. 

Appraise,  appreciate,  from  apprecio  and  appre- 
cnatus,  participle  of  apprecio,  compounded  of  ap  or 
ad  and  pretium  a  price,  signify  to  set  a  price  or  value 
on  a  thing ;  estimate,  comes  from  estimatus,  participle 
of  estvmo  to  value ;  to  esteem  is  a  variation  of  esti- 
mate. 

Appraise  and  a'^&Mte  are  used  in  precisely  the 
same  sense  for  setting  a  value  on  any  thing  according 
to  relative  circumstances ;  but  the  one  is  used  in  the 
proper,  and  the  other  in  the  figurative  sense  :  a  sworn 
appraiser  appraises  goods  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  article,  and  its  saleable  property ;  the  characters 
of  men  are  appreciated  by  others  when  their  good  and 
bad  qualities  are  justly  put  in  a  bdance ;  *  To  the 
finishmff  of  his  course,  let  every  one  direct  his  eye : 
and  let  him  now  appreciate  life  according  to  the  value 
it  will  be  found  to  have  when  summed  up  at  the  close.' 
Blaib.     To  estimate  a  thing  is  to  get  the  sum  of  its 


value  by  calculation ;  to  esteem  any  thing  is  to  judge 
its  actual  and  intrinsic  value. 

Estimate  is  used  either  in  a  proper  or  a  figurative 
acceptation ;  esteem  only  in  a  moral  sense :  the  expoise 
of  an  undertaking,  losses  by  fire,  gains  by  trade,  are 
estimated  at  a  certain  sum ;  the  estimate  may  be  too 
high  or  two  low ;  *  The  extent  of  the  trade  of  the 
Greeks,  how  highly  soever  it  may  have  been  estimated 
in  ancient  times,  was  in  proportion  to  the  low  condition 
of  their  marine.'  Robertson.  The  moral  worth  of 
men  is  often  estimated  above  or  below  the  reality  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  bias  of  the  estimater ;  but 
there  are  individuals  of  such  an  unquestionable  worth 
that  they  need  only  be  known  in  order  to  be  esteemed ; 
*  If  a  lawyer  were  to  be  esteemed  only  as  he  uses  his 
parts  in  contending  for  justice,  and  were  immediately 
despicable  when  he  appeared  in  a  cause  which  he 
could  not  but  know  was  an  unjust  one,  how  honour- 
able would  his  character  be.'  Stekle. 


TO  ESTIMATE,  COMPUTE,  RATE. 

Estimate  has  the  same  signification  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article;  compute,  in  Latin  computo,  or  con 
and  puto  to  think,  signifies  to  put  together  in  one's 
mind ;  rate,  in  Latin  ratus,  participle  of  reor  to  think, 
signifies  to  weigh  in  the  mino. 

All  these  terms  mark  the  mental  operation  by  wUch 
the  sum,  amount,  or  value  of  things  is  obtained :  to 
estimate  is  to  obtain  the  aggregate  sum  in  one's  mind, 
eitiier  by  an  immediate  or  a  progressive  act ;  to  compute 
is  to  obtain  the  sum  by  the  gradual  process  of  putting 
together  items ;  to  rcite  is  to  fix  the  relative  value  in 
one's  mind  by  deduction  and  comparison :  a  builder 
estimates  the  expense  of  building  a  house  on  a  given 
plan ;  a  proprietor  of  houses  computes  the  probable 
diminution  in  the  value  of  his  property  in  consequence 
of  wear  and  tear ;  the  surveyor  re^  the  present  value 
of  lands  or  houses. 

In  the  moral  acceptation  they  bear  the  same  analogy 
to  each  other:  some  men  are  apt  to  estimate  the 
adventitious  privil^^s  of  birth  or  rank  too  high; 
*  To  those  who  have  skill  to  estimate  the  excellence 
and  difiScul^  of  this  great  work  (Pope's  translation 
of  Homer)  it  must  be  very  desirable  to  know  how  it 
was  performed.'  Johnson.  It  would  be  a  useful  oc- 
cupation for  men  to  comptUe  the  loss  they  sustain  by 
the  idle  waste  of  time  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  neces- 
sarily unprofitable  consumption  on  the  other ;  '  From 
the  age  of  sixteen  tiie  life  of  Pope,  as  an  author,  may 
be  computed.''  Johnson.  He  who  rates  his  abilities 
too  high  is  in  danger  of  despising  the  means  which  are 
essential  to  secure  success ;  and  he  who  rates  them  too 
low  is  apt  to  neglect  the  means,  frt>m  despair  «f 
success; 

Sooner  we  learn  and  seldomer  forget 

What  critici  scorn,  than  what  they  highly  rate. 

HoeHJcs. 
3z 
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TO  CALCULATE,  COMPUTE,  RECKON, 
COUNT,  OR  ACCOUNT,  NUMBER. 

Caleulate,  in  Lsdn  calcrtlattu,  participle  of  cakuh, 
cdmea  from  calctthis,  Greek  x«^«  a  pebble ;  becmuse 
die  Gre^  gave  tketr  votes,  and  the  Romans  made 
out  their  accounts,  by  little  stones ;  hence  it  denotes 
the  action  itself  of  reckoning ;  compute  signifies  the 
tame  as  in  the  preceding  article ;  reckon,  in  Saxon 
reccan,  Dutch  rekenen,  German  rechnen,  is  not  im- 
probably derived  from  row,  in  Dutch  reek,  because 
stringing  of  things  in  a  row  was  formerly,  as  it  is  now 
sometimes,  the  ordinaiy  mode  of  reckoning ;  count, 
in  French  compter,  is  but  a  contraction  of  computer, 
but  signifies  a  forming  into  an  account,  or  setting 
down  in  an  tuscoiunt  i  to  number  signifies  literally  to 
put  into  a  numbet. 

These  words  indicate  the  means  by  which  we  arrive 
at  a  certain  result  in  regard  to  quantity. 

To  calculate  is  the  generic  term,  the  rest  are  spe- 
cific :  *  computation  and  reckoning  are  branches  of 
calculation,  or  an  application  of  those  operations  to 
the  objects  of  which  a  result  is  sought :  to  calculate 
comprehends  arithmetical  operations  in  general,  or 
particular  applications  of  the  science  of  numbers,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  certain  point  of  knowledge :  to  cotn- 

{mte  is  to  combine  certain  given  numbers  in  order  to 
earn  the  grand  result :  to  reckon  is  to  enumerate  and 
set  down  things  in  the  detail :  to  count  is  to  add  up 
the  individual  items  contained  in  many  different  parts, 
in  order  to  determine  the  quantity. 

Calculation  particularly  respects  the  operation  it- 
self; compute  respects  tne  gross  sum ;  reckon  and 
count  refer  to  the  detiuls.  To  calculate  denotes  any 
numerical  operation  in  general,  but  in  its  limited 
sense ;  it  is  the  abstract  science  of  figures  used  by 
mathematicians  and  philosophers;  computation  is  a 
numerical  estimate,  a  simple  species  of  calculation 
used  by  historians,  chronologists,  and  financial  specu- 
lators, in  drawing  great  resmts  from  complex  sources : 
reckon  and  count  are  still  simpler  species  of  calcula- 
tion, applicable  to  the  ordinary  busmess  of  life,  and 
employed  by  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  people  in 
general ;  reckoning  and  counting  were  the  first  efforts 
made  by  men  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  number, 
quantity,  or  degree. 

The  astronomer  calculates  the  return  of  the  stars ; 
the  geometrician  makes  algebraic  calculations.  The 
Banians,  Indian  merchants,  make  prodigious  calcula- 
tions in  an  instant  on  their  thumb  nails,  doubtless 
after  the  manner  of  algebra,  by  signs,  which  the  cal- 
culator emTploya  as  he  pleases.^  The  chronologist 
computes  the  times  of  particular  events,  by  companng 
them  with  those  of  otner  known  events.  Many  per- 
sons have  attempted  from  the  prophecies  to  make  a 
computaMon  as  to  the  probable  time  of  the  millennium : 
financiers  compute  the  produce  of  a  tax  according  to 
the  measure  and  circumstances  of  its  imposition.  At 
every  new  consulate  the  Romans  used  to  drive  a  nail 


into  the  wall  of  the  cspitol,  by  which  they  redeoned 
the  length  of  time  that  their  state  had  been  erected : 
toadesmen  reckon  their  profits  and  losses.  Childxea 
begin  bv  counting  on  their  fingers,  one,  two,  three. 

An  aunanack  is  made  by  calculation,  computation, 
and  reckoning.  The  rising  and  setting  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  calculated ;  from  given  astronomical  tables 
is  computed  the  moment  on  which  any  celestial  pheno- 
menon may  return ;  and  by  reckoning  are  determined 
thedays  on  which  holidays,  or  other  periodical  eventsfaD. 

Buffon,  in  his  moral  arithmetic,  has  calculated 
tables  as  guides  to  direct  our  judgements  in  different 
situations,  where  we  have  only  vague  probability,  on 
which  to  draw  our  conclusions.  By  this  we  have  only 
to  compute  what  the  fidrest  gain  must  cost  us ;  how 
much  we  must  lose  in  advance  from  the  most  favorable 
lottery ;  how  much  our  hopes  impose  upon  us,  our 
cupidity  cheats  us,  and  our  habits  injure  us. 

Calculate  and  reckon  are  employed  in  a  figurative 
sense ;  compute  and  count  in  an  extended  application 
of  the  same  sense. 

Calculate,  reckon,  and  count,  respect  mostly  the 
future ;  compute,  the  past. 

Calculate  is  rather  a  conjectural  deduction  from 
what  is,  as  to  what  may  be ;  computation  is  a  rational 
estimate  of  what  has  been,  frt>m  what  is ;  reckoning  is 
a  conclusive  conviction,  a  complacent  assurance  that  a 
thing  will  happen ;  counting  indicates  an  expectation. 
We  calculate  on  a  gain ;  compute  any  loss  sustained, 
or  the  amount  of  any  mischief  done ;  we  reckon  on  a 
promised  pleasure  ;  we  count  the  hours  and  minutes 
until  the  tune  of  enjoyment  arrives. 

A  spirit  of  calculation  arises  from  the  cupidity  en- 
gendered by  trade ;  it  narrows  the  mind  to  the  mere 
Erospect  of  accumulation  and  self-interest ;  '  In  this 
ank  of  fame,  by  an  exact  calculation,  and  the  rules 
of  political  arithmetic,  I  have  allotted  ten -hundred 
thousand  shares ;  five  hundred  thousand  of  which  ia  the 
due  of  the  general;  two  hundred  thousand  I  assign  to 
the  general  officers ;  and  two  hundred  thousand  more 
to  all  the  commissioned  officers,  from  the  colonels  to 
ensigns ;  the  remaining  hundred  thousand  must  be 
distributed  among  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
private  men ;  according  to  which  computation,  I  find 
Serjeant  Hall  is  to  have  one  share  and  a  fraction  of 
two  fifrhs.'  Steele.  Computations  are  inaccurate 
that  are  not  founded  upon  exact  numerical  calcula- 
tions ,■  '  The  time  we  bve  ought  not  to  be  computed 
by  the  number  of  years,  but  by  the  use  that  has  been, 
made  of  it.^  Addison.  Inconsiderate  people  are 
u>t  to  reckon  on  things  that  are  very  imcertam,  and 
then  lay  up  to  themselves  a  store  of  disappointments ; 
*  Mai  reckon  themselves  possessed  of  what  their  genius 
indines  them  to,  and  so  bend  all  their  ambiticm  to 
excel  in  what  is  out  of  their  reach.^  Spectatob. 
Children  who  are  uneasy  at  school  count  the  hours, 
minutes,  and  moments  for  their  return  home ; 

The  vidouB  count  their  years,  virtaoas  thdr  acts. 

JOMSON. 


•  Vide  Roubaud:  "  Calculer,  supputer,  compter. 
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Those  who  hare  experienced  the  instability  of  human 
affairs,  will  never  calculate  on  an  hour's  eiyoyment 
beyond  the  moment  of  existence.  It  is  difficult  to 
compute  the  loss  which  an  army  sustains  upon  being 
defeated,  especially  if  it  be  obliged  to  make  a  long 
retreat.  Those  who  know  the  human  heart  will  never 
reckon  on  the  assistance  of  professed  friends  in  the 
hour  of  adversity.  A  mind  tnat  is  ill  at  ease  seeks  a 
resource  and  amusement  in  cottnting  the  moments  as 
they  fly ;  but  this  is  often  an  unhappy  delusion  that 
only  adds  to  the  bitterness  of  sorrow. 

To  reckon,  count,  or  account,  and  number,  are 
very  neatly  allied  to  each  other  in  the  sense  of  esteem- 
ing or  giving  to  any  object  a  place  in  one's  account  or 
reckoning;  they  differ  mostly  in  the  aj^lication, 
re<^coning  being  apjdied  to  more  familiar  objects  than 
the  others,  which  are  only  employed  in  uie  grave 
style  ;  '  Reckoning  themselves  absolved  by  Mary's 
attachment  to  Bodiwell,  from  the  engagements  which 
they  had  come  under  when  she  yielded  herself  a  pri- 
soner, they  carried  her,  next  evening,  under  a  strong 
guard  to  the  castle  of  Lochlevin.'  Robertson.  '  Ap- 
plause and  admiration  are  by  no  means  to  be  counted 
among  the  necessaries  of  life.'  Johnson.  '  There  is 
no  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  but  accounts  it 
his  interest,  as  well  as  his  duty,  to  comply  with  this 
precept  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  Titus,  "  These  things 
teach  and  exhort." '  South.  *  He  whose  mind  never 
pauses  from  the  remembrance  of  his  own  sufierings, 
may  justly  be  numbered  among  the  most  miserable  of 
human  beings.'  Johnson. 


reckoning  with  their  work-people ;  tradesmen  send  in 
their  bills  at  stated  periods. 

Account,  from  the  extensive  use  of  the  term,  is  ap- 
plicable to  every  thing  that  is  noted  down ;  the  parti- 
culars of  which  are  considered  worthy  of  notice,  indi- 
viduaUy  or  collectively :  merchants  keep  their  ac- 
counts ;  an  account  is  taken  at  the  Custcmi  House  ci 
all  that  goes  in  and  out  of  the  kingdom ;  an  account 
is  taken  of  all  transactions,  of  the  weather,  of  natnral 
phenomena,  and  whatever  is  remarkable ; 

At  many  times  I  brought  in  mj  account*. 

Laid  tliem  before  you ;  you  would  throw  them  off. 

And  say  you  found  them  in  my  honesty.   Smaisfbake. 

Reckoning,  as  a  particular  term,  is  mote  partial  in  its 
use :  it  is  mostly  confined  to  the  dealings  of  men  with 
one  another ;  in  which  sense  it  is  superseded  by  the 
preceding  term,  and  now  serves  to  express  only  an 
explanatory  enumeration,  which  may  be  either  verbal 
or  written ;  '  Merchant  with  some  rudeness  demanded 
a  room,  and  was  told  that  there  was  a  g6od  fire  in  the 
next  parlour,  which  the  company  were  about  to  leave, 
being  then  paying  dieir  reckoning.''  Johnson.  Bill, 
as  implying  something  charged  or  engaged,  is  used 
not  only  in  a  mercantile,  but  a  legal  sense :  hence  we 
speak  of  a  bill  of  lading ;  a  bill  of  parcels ;  a  bill  of 
exchange ;  a  bill  of  indictment,  or  a  bill  in  parliament; 
'  Ordinary  expense  ought  to  be  limited  oy  a  man's 
estate,  and  ordered  to  the  best,  that  the  bills  may  be 
less  than  the  estimation  abroad.'  Bacon. 


ACCOUNT,  RECKONING,  BILL. 

Account,  compounded  of  ac  at  ad  and  courtt,  sig- 
infies  to  count  to  a  person,  or  for  a  thing ;  an  account 
is  the  thing  so  counted :  reckoning,  from  the  verb  to 
reckon,  signifies  the  thing  reckoned  up :  bill,  in  Saxon 
bill,  in  all  probability  comes  from  the  Swedish  byla,  to 
build,  signifying  a  written  contract  for  building  vessels, 
which  in  German  is  still  called  a  beilbrief;  hence  it 
has  been  employed  to  express  various  kinds  of  written 
documents.  Tliese  words,  which  are  very  similar  in 
signification,  may  frequently  be  substituted  for  one 
another. 

Account  is  the  generic,  the  odiers  the  specific  terms: 
a  reckoning  and  mil  is  an  account,  though  not  always 
vice  versd:  account  expresses  the  details,  with  tne 
sum  of  them  counted  up ;  reckoning  implies  the  register 
and  notation  of  the  things  to  be  reckoned  up ;  bill 
denotes  the  details,  with  their  particular  chaiges.  An 
account  should  be  correct,  containing  neit£er  more 
nor  less  than  is  proper ;  a  reckoning  should  be  explicit, 
leaving  nothing  unnoticed  as  to  dates  and  names ;  s 
bUl  should  be  fait. 

We  speak  of  keeping  an  account,  of  coming  to  a 
mckoning,  of  sen£ng  m  a  Mil.  Customers  have  an 
account  with   their  trades-people;    masters  have  a 


CALENDAR,  ALMANACK,  EPHEMERIS. 

Calendar  comes  from  calenda,  the  Roman  name 
for  the  first  days  of  every  month ;  almanack,  that  is 
al  and  mana,  signifies  properly  the  reckoning  or  thing 
reckoned,  from  the  Arabic  mana  and  Hebrew  njo 
to  reckon ;  ephemeris,  in  Greek  tftifufif,  from  nri  and 
rifMpa  the  day,  imfrfies  that  which  happens  by  the 
day. 

These  terms  denote  a  date-book,  but  the  calendar 
is  a  book  which  registers  events  under  every  month : 
the  almanack  is  a  bo<^  which  registers  times,  or  the 
divisions  of  the  year :  and  an  ephemeris  is  a  book 
which  registers  the  planetary  movements  every  day. 
An  ahnaneick  may  bie  a  calendar,  and  an  ephemeris 
may  be  both  an  almanack  and  a  calendar ;  but  ever^ 
almanack  is  not  a  calendar,  nor  every  calendar  an 
almanack.  The  Gardener's  calendar  is  not  an  alma- 
nack, and  sheet  almanacks  are  seldom  calendars: 
likewise  the  nautical  ephemeris  may  serve  as  an  alma- 
nack, although  not  as  a  calendar ;  '  He  was  sitting 
upon  the  ground  upon  a  little  straw,  in  the  furthest 
comer  of  his  dungeon,  which  was  alternately  his  chair 
and  bed ;  a  little  calendar  of  small  sticks  were  laid 
at  the  head,  notched  all  over  with  the  dismal  n^bts 
and  days  he  had  passed  th«re.'  Stekne.  *  When  tiie 
reformers  were  pui^ing  the  calendar  of  legions  of 
visionary  saints,  they  took  due  care  to  defend  the 
3z2 
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niches  of  real  martyrs  from  profanation.  They  pre- 
served the  holy  festivals  whicn  had  been  consecrated 
for  many  ages  to  the  great  luminaries  of  the  church, 
and  at  once  paid  proper  observance  to  the  memory  of 
the  good,  and  fell  in  with  th«  proper  humour  of  the 
vulgar,  which  loves  to  rejoice  and  mourn  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  almanack.''  Walpole.  '  That  two  or 
three  suns  or  moons  apmear  in  any  man^s  life  or  reign, 
it  is  not  worth  the  wonder ;  but  that  the  same  shoxdd 
fall  out  at  a  romarkable  time  or  point  of  some  decisive 
action ;  that  those  two  should  make  but  one  line  in 
the  book  of  fate,  and  stand  together  in  the  great  ephe- 
meridea  of  God,  beside  the  philosophical  assignment 
of  the  cause,  it  may  admit  a  Christian  apprehension 
in  the  signality.^  Bbown^s  Vuloab  Erboes. 


COUPLE,  BRACE,  PAIR. 

Couple,  in  French  couple,  comes  from  the  Latin 
coptUo  to  join  or  tie  together,  copula,  in  Hebrew  Vaa 
a  rope  or  a  shackle,  signifying  things  tied  together ; 
and  as  two  things  are  with  most  convenience  bound 
together,  it  has  by  ctistom  been  confined  to  this 
number ;  brace,  from  the  French  bras  arm,  signifies 
things  locked  together  after  the  manner  of  the  folded 
arms,  which  on  that  account  are  confined  to  the 
number  of  two ;  pair,  in  French  paire,  Latin  par 
equal,  signifies  things  that  are  equal,  which  can  with 
propriety  be  said  only  of  two  thmgs  with  regard  to 
each  other. 

From  the  above  illustration  of  these  terms,  it  is 
clear  that  the  niunber  of  two,  which  is  included  in 
all  of  them,  is,  with  regard  to  the  first,  entirely  arbi- 
trary ;  that  mih  regard  to  the  second,  it  arises  from 
the  nature  of  the  junction ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
third,  it  arises  altogether  from  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
jects :  couples  and  braces  are  made  by  coupling  and 
bracing;  pairs  are  either  so  of  themselves,  or  are 
made  so  by  others :  couples  and  braces  always  require 
a  jimction  in  order  to  make  them  complete;  pairs 
require  similarity  only  to  make  them  what  they  are : 
couples  are  jwned  by  a  foreign  tie ;  braces  are  pro- 
duced by  a  peculiar  mode  of  junction  with  the  objects 
themselves. 

Couple  and  pair  are  said  of  persons  or  things; 
brace  va.  particular  cases,  only  of  animals  or  things, 
except  in  the  biirlesque  style,  where  it  may  be  apphed 
to  persons.  When  used  for  persons,  the  word  couple 
has  relation  to  the  marriage  tie ;  the  word  pair  to  the 
association  or  the  moral  union:  the  former  term  is 
therefore  more  appropriate  when  speaking  of  those 
who  are  soon  to  be  married,  or  have  just  entered  that 
state ;  the  latter  when  speaking  of  those  who  are 
already  fixed  in  that  state :  most  couples  that  are 
joined  together  are  equaUy  happy  in  prospect,  but  not 
so  in  the  completion  of  their  wishes ;  it  is  the  lot  of 
comparatively  very  few  to  claim  the  title  of  the  happy 
pairi  '  Scarce  any  couple  comes  togeUier,  but  tneir 


nuptials  are  declared  in  the  newspaper  with  encomiunM 
on  each  party.'  Johxsom. 

Your  fortune,  happy  pair,  already  made. 
Leaves  you  no  farther  wish.    Dkyden. 

The  term  pair  may  be  used  in  the  burlesque  style  for 
any  two  persons  allied  to  each  other  by  similarity  of 
sentiment  or  otherwise ; 

Dear  Sheridan  !  a  gentle  pair 

Of  Gaulstown  lads  (for  such  they  are). 

Besides  a  brace  of  grave  divines. 

Adore  the  smoothness  of  your  lines.    Swift. 

When  used  for  things,  couple  is  promiscuously  em- 
ployed in  familiar  discourse  for  any  two  things  put 
together ;  *  In  the  midst  of  these  sorrows  which  I  had 
in  my  heart,  methought  there  passed  by  me  a  couple 
of  coaches  with  purme  liveries.  Addison.  Brace  is 
used  by  sportsmen  for  birds  which  are  shot,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  locked  toother ;  by  sailors  for  a  part  of 
their  tackling,  which  is  folded  crosswise ;  as  also  in 
common  life  for  an  article  of  convenience  crossed  in  a 
singular  way,  which  serves  to  keep  the  dress  of  men 
in  Its  proper  place ; 

First  hunter  then,  pursu'd  a  gentle  brace. 
Goodliest  of  all  the  forest,  hart  and  hind.    Miltom. 

Pair  is  of  course  restricted  in  its  application  to  such 
objects  only  as  are  really  paired. 

Six  wings  he  wore,  to  shade 
His  lineaments  divine ;  the  pair  that  clad 
Each  shoulder  broad,  came  mantling  o'er  his  breast 
With  regal  ornament.    Milton. 


RATE,  PROPORTION,  RATIO. 

Rate,  signifies  the  thing  rated,  or  the  measure  at 
which  it  is  rated ;  ratio  has  the  same  original  meaning 
as  rate ;  proportion,  v.  Proportionate. 

Rate  and  ratio  are  in  sense  species  of  proportion : 
that  is,  they  are  supposed  or  estimated  proportions, 
in  distinction  from  proportions  that  lie  in  the  nature 
of  things.  The  first  term,  rate,  is  employed  in  ordi- 
nary concerns ;  a  person  receives  a  cert^  sum  weekly 
at  the  rate  of  a  certain  sum  yearly ;  '  At  Ephesus  and 
Athens,  Anthony  lived  at  his  usual  rate  in  all  manner 
of  luxury.'  Prideaux.  Ratio  is  applied  only  to  num- 
bers and  calculations ;  as  two  is  to  four,  so  is  four  to 
ei^ht,  and  eight  to  sixteen;  the  ratio  in  this  case 
bemg  double ;  '  The  rate  of  interest  (to  lenders)  is 
generally  in  a  compound  ratio  formed  out  of  the  in^ 
convenience  and  the  hazard.'  Blackstone.  Propor- 
tion is  employed  in  matters  of  science,  and  in  all  cases 
where  the  two  more  specific  terms  are  not  admissible ; 
the  beauty  of  an  edifice  depends  upon  observing  the 
doctrine  of  proportions ;  in  the  disposing  of  smdiers 
a  certain  re^rd  must  be  had  to  proportion  in  the 
height  and  size  of  the  men ;  *  R^)entance  cannot  be 
effectuitl  but  as  it  bears  some  proportion  to  sin.'  SonxH. 
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PROPORTIONATE,  COMMENSURATE, 
ADEQUATE. 

Proportionate,  from  the  Latin  proportio,  com- 
potmded  of  pro  and  portioy  si^iiifies  having  a  portion 
suitable  to,  or  in  agreement  with,  some  other  object ; 
commensurate,  from  the  Latin  commensus  or  com- 
metior,  signifies  measuring  in  accordance  with  some 
other  thing,  being  sviitable  in  measure  to  something 
else;  adequate,  m  Latin  adcequatus,  participle  of 
adeequo,  signifies  made  level  with  some  other  body. 

Proportionate  is  here  a  term  of  general  use;  the 
others  are  particular  terms,  employed  in  a  similar 
sense,  in  regard  to  particular  objects :  that  is  propor- 
tionate which  rises  as  a  thing  rises,  and  falls  as  a  thing 
falls ;  that  is  commensurate  which  is  made  to  rise  to 
the  same  measiure  or  degree ;  that  is  adequate  which 
is  made  to  come  up  to  the  height  of  another  thing. 
Proportionate  is  employed  either  in  the  proper  or  im> 
proper  sense ;  in  all  recipes  and  prescriptions  of  every 
Kind  proportionate  quantities  must  always  be  taken ; 
when  the  task  increases  in  difficulty  and  complication, 
a  proportionate  degree  of  labor  and  talent  must  be 
employed  upon  it ;  '  All  envy  is  proportionate  to  de- 
sire.^ Johnson.  Commensurate  and  adequate  are 
employed  only  in  the  moral  sense ;  the  former  in  re- 

Sird  to  matters  of  distribution,  the  latter  in  regard  to 
e  equalizing  of  powers :  a  person's  recompence  should 
in  some  measure  be  commensurate  with  his  labor  and 
deserts ;  *  Where  the  matter  is  not  commensurate  to 
the  words  all  speaking  is  but  tautology.'  South.  A 
person's  resources  should  be  adequate  to  the  work 
be  is  engaged  in ;  <  Outward  actions  are  not  adequate 
expressions  of  oar  virtues.'  Addison. 


DISPARITY,  INEQUALITY. 

Disparity,  from  dis  and  par,  in  Greek  irapa.  with  or 
by,  signifies  an  unfitness  of  objects  to  be  by  one  an- 
other ;  inequality,  from  the  Latin  cequus,  even,  sig- 
nifies having  no  regularity. 

Disparity  applies  to  two  or  more  objects  which 
should  meet  or  stand  in  coalition  with  each  other ;  in- 
equality b  applicable  to  objects  that  are  compared 
with  each  other :  the  disparity  of  age,  situation,  and 
circumstances,  is  to  be  considered  with  regard  to  per- 
sons entering  into  a  matrimonial  connexion ;  the  in- 
equality in  the  portion  of  labor  which  is  to  be  performed 
by  two  persons,  is  a  ground  for  the  inequality  of  their 
recompense :  there  is  a  great  inequality  in  the  chance 
of  success,  where  there  is  a  disparity  of  acquirements 
in  rival  candidates :  the  disparity  between  David  and 
Goliah  was  such  as  to  render  the  success  of  the  former 
more  strikingly  miraculous ;  '  Between  Elihu  and  the 
rest  of  Job's  familiars,  the  greatest  disparity  was  but 
in  years.'  Hooker.  The  inequality  in  the  conditions 
of  men  is  not  attended  with  a  corresponding  inequality 
in  their  happiness ;  *  Inequality  of  behaviour,  either 
in  prosperity  or  advernty,  are  aUke  ungraceful  in  man 
that  is  bom  to  ilie.'  Steele. 


SYMMETRY,  PROPORTION. 

Symmetry,  in  Latin  symmetria,  Greek  n/tfUTpia, 
from  (Tvv  and  furew,  signifies  a  measure  that  accords ; 
proportion,  in  Latin  proportio,  compounded  of  pro 
and  portio,  signifies  every  portion  or  part  according 
with  the  other,  or  with  the  whole. 

The  signification  of  these  terms  is  obviously  the 
same,  namely,  a  due  admeasurement  of  the  parts  to 
each  other  and  to  the  whole :  but  symmetry  seems  to 
convey  the  idea  of  a  beautiful  adaptation  ;  and  pro- 
portion is  applied  in  general  to  every  thing  which  ad- 
mits of  dimensions  and  an  adaptation  of  the  parts : 
hence  we  speak  of  symmetry  of  feature,  or  symmetry 
abstractedly ; 

She  by  whose  lines  proportion  should  be 

Ezamin'd,  measure  of  all  symmetry  ; 

Whom  had  that  ancient  seen,  who  thought  souls  made 

Of  harmony,  he  would  at  next  have  said 

That  harmony  was  she.    Donke. 

But  we  say  proportion  of  limbs,  the  proportion  of  the 
head  to  the  body  ;  '  The  inventors  of  stuffed  hips  had 
a  better  eye  for  due  proportion  than  to  add  to  a  re- 
dundancy, because  in  some  cases  it  was  convenient  to 
fill  up  a  vacuum.'  Cumbebland. 


EQUAL,  EVEN,  EQUABLE,  LIKE,  OR 
ALIKE,  UNIFORM. 

Equal,  in  Latin  eequalis,  comes  from  eequus,  and 
probably  the  Greek  n'xo;,  similis,  tike ;  even  is  in 
Saxon  efen,  German  eben,  Sweden  eftven,  jafn,  or 
aem,  Greek  oloi  like ;  equable,  in  Latin  equabilis, 
signifies  susceptible  of  equality ;  like,  in  Dutch  lik, 
Saxon  gelig,  German  gleich,  Gothic  tholick,  Latin 
talis,  Greek  Tn>.Uos  such  as ;  uniform-,  compounded  of 
unus  one,  und  forma  form,  bespeaks  its  own  meaning. 

All  these  epithets  are  opposed  to  difference.  Equal 
is  said  of  degree,  quantity,  number,  and  dimensions^ 
as  equal  in  years ;  of  an  equal  age ;  an  equal  height : 
even  is  stud  of  tiie  surface  and  position  of  bodies ;  a 
board  is  made  even  with  another  board ;  the  floor  or 
the  ground  is  even :  like  is  said  of  accidental  qualities 
in  things,  as  alike  in  color  or  in  feature :  uniform 
is  said  of  things  only  as  to  thdr  fitness  to  corre^nd ; 
those  which  are  urdike  in  color,  shape,  or  make,  or 
not  uniform,  cannot  be  made  to  match  as  pairs : 
equable  is  used  only  in  the  moral  acceptation,  in  which 
all  the  others  are  Ukewise  employed. 

As  moral  quatities  admit  of  degree,  they  admit  of 
equality ;  justice  is  dealt  out  in  equal  portions  to  the 
rich  and  the  poor ;  God  looks  with  an  equal  eye  on 
all  mankind.  Some  men  are  eqiuil  to  others  in  external 
circumstances ;  *  Equality  is  the  life  of  conversation, 
and  he  is  as  much  out  who  assumes  to  himself  any 
part  above  another,  as  he  who  considers  himself  below 
the  rest  of  society.'  Steele.  As  the  natural  path  is 
rendered  vneoen  by  high  and  low  ground,  so  the  even- 
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ness  of  the  temper,  in  the  figurative  sense,  is  destroyed 
by  changes  of  numor,  by  elevations  and  depressions 
of  the  spirits ;  '  Good-Jiature  is  insufficient  (in  the 
marriage  state)  unless  it  be  steady  and  tmiform,  and 
accompanied  with  an  ecennesa  of  temper.''  Spectator. 
The  equability  of  the  mind  is  hurt  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  life,  from  prosperous  to  adverse ;  '  There  is  also 
moderation  in  toleration  of  fortune  which  of  Tully 
is  called  eqitabilitie.''  Sir  T.  Elyot.  This  tenn  may 
also  be  applied  to  motion,  as  the  equable  motion  of 
the  planets ;  and  figuratively  to  the  style ;  '  In  Swifts 
works  is  found  an  eqitabh  tenour  of  easy  language, 
which  rather  trickles  thah  flows.''  Johnson.  Even 
and  equable  are  applied  to  the  same  mind  in  relation 
to  itself;  like  or  alike  is  used  to  the  minds  of  two  or 
more :  hence  we  say  they  are  alike  in  disposition,  in 
sentiment,  in  wishes,  &c. ; 

E'en  now  familiar  as  in  life  lie  cane  ; 

Alas  !  bow  difTrent,  yet  how  Uke  the  game.    PorE. 

Uniform  is  applied  to  the  temper,  habits,  character, 
or  conduct :  hence  a  man  is  said  to  preserve  a  uni- 
formity of  behaviour  towards  those  whom  he  com- 
mands. The  term  may  also  be  applied  to  the  modes 
which  may  be  adopted  oy  men  in  society ;  <  The  only 
doubt  is  about  the  manner  of  their  unity,  how  far 
churches  are  bound  to  be  uniform  in  their  ceremonies, 
and  what  way  they  ought  to  take  for  that  purpose.'' 
Hooker.  Friendship  requires  that  the  parties  be 
equal  in  station,  aUke  in  mind,  and  uniform  in  their 
conduct ;  wisdom  points  out  to  us  an  even  tenor  of 
life,  from  which  we  cannot  depart  either  to  the  right 
<H>  to  the  left,  without  disturbing  our  peace :  it  is  one 
of  her  maxims  that  we  should  not  lose  the  equability 
of  OUT  temper  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 


FLAT,  LEVEL. 

Flai,  in  German /^A,  is  connected  with  platt, 
broad,  and  that  with  the  Latin  latue,  and  Greek 
wAOT^; ;  level,  in  all  probability  from  libella  and  libra 
a  balance,  signifies  the  evenness  of  a  balance. 

Flat  is  said  of  a  thing  with  regard  to  itself;  it  is 
opposed  to  the  round  or  ^tuberant ;  level  as  it  re- 
spects another ;  the  former  is  opposed  to  the  uneven  : 
a  country  is ^flat  which  has  no  elevation;  a  wall  is 
level  with  the  roof  of  a  house  when  it  rises  to  the 
height  of  the  roof;  '  \Jlat  can  hardly  look  well  on 
paper.'  Countess  of  Hertford. 

At  that  black  hour,  wUch  gen'ral  horror  sheds 
On  the  low  level  tt  the  injporious  throng.    YeuNe. 


EVEN,  SMOOTH,  LEVEL,  PLAIN. 

Even  («.  Equal)  and  smooth,  which  is  in  all  pro- 
bability connected  with  smear,  are  both  opposed  to 
toughness :  but  that  which  is  even  is  free  cmly  from 
great  roughnesses  or   irregularities;   that  wmch  is 


smooth  is  free  from  every  d^riee  of  roughness,  how- 
ever small :  a  board  is  even  which  has  no  knots  or 
holes ;  it  is  not  smooth  unless  its  surface  be  an  entire 
plane :  the  ground  is  said  to  be  even,  but  not  smooth  ; 
the  sky  is  smooth,  but  not  even ,-  '  When  we  look  at « 
naked  wall,  from  the  evenness  of  the  object  the  eye 
nms  along  its  whole  space,  and  arriVes  quickly  at  its 
termination.'  Burke.  '  The  effects  of  a  rugged  and 
broken  surface  seem  stronger  than  where  it  is  smooth 
and  polished.''  Burke. 

•  Even  is  to  level  (v.  Flat)  when  applied  to  the 
ground,  what  smooth  is  to  even :  the  even  is  free  from 
protuberances  and  depressions  on  its  exterior  surfiKe ; 
the  level  is  free  from  rises  or  falls :  a  path  is  said  to  be 
even ;  a  meadow  is  level :  ice  may  be  level,  though  it 
is  not  even ;  a  walk  up  the  side  of  a  hill  may  be  even, 
although  the  hill  itseu  is  the  reverse  of  a  level :  the 
even  is  said  v^  that  which  unites  and  forms  one  unin- 
terrupted  sinface ;  but  die  level  is  said  of  things  which 
are  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  are  discovered 
by  die  eye  to  be  in  a  paralld  line :  hence  the  floor  <^ 
a  room  is  even  with  r^ard  to  itself;  it  is  level  with 
that  of  another  room  ; 

The  top  is  level,  an  offennve  seat 
Of  war.    DavnEN. 

'  A  blind  man  would  never  be  able  to  imagine  how  the 
several  prominences  and  depressions  of  a  human  body 
could  be  shown  on  a  f)lain  piece  of  canvass  that  has 
on  it  no  unevenness.''  Addison. 

Evenness  respects  the  surface  of  botfies ;  plainness 
respects  the  Erection  of  bodies  and  their  freedom  from 
external  obstructions:  a  path  is  even  which  has  no 
indentures  or  footmarks ;  a  path  is  plain  which  is  not 
stopped  up  or  interrupted  by  wood,  water,  or  any 
other  thing  intervening. 

"When  applied  figuratively,  these  words  preserve 
thdr  analogy:  an  even  temper  is  secured  from  all 
violent  changes  of  humor;  a  smooth  speech  is  divested 
of  every  thing  which  can  ruffle  the  temper  of  others ; 
but  the  former  is  always  taken  in  a  good  sense ;  and 
the  latter  mostly  in  a  bad  sense,  as  evincing  an  illicit 
design  or  a  purpose  to  deceive ;  '  A  man  who  lives  in 
a  state  of  vice  and  impenitence  can  have  no  title  to 
that  evenness  and  tranquillity  of  mind  which  is  the 
health  of  the  soul.'  Addison. 

This  mootk  discourse  and  mild  behaviour  oft 
Conceal  a  traitor.    Absiion. 

A  jpZatn  speech,  on  the  other  hand,  is  divested  of  erexy 
thing  obscure  or  figurative,  and  is  consequently  a  speeca 
free  from  di^uise  and  easy  to  be  und^tood ; 

Express  thyself  in  plain,  not  doubtfiil  word^ 
That  ground  for  quarrds  or  disputes  aflfbrds. 

Dekrav. 

Even  and  levei  are  applied  to  conduct  oar  conditimi « 
the  former  as  r^ards  ourselves ;  the  latter  as  regard* 
others :  he  who  adopts  an  even  course  of  conduct  it  in 
no  danger  of  putting  himself  v^Mn  a  level  with  thoae 
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vho  are  otherwise  his  inferiots ;  '  Falsehood  turns  all 
above  us  into  tyranny  and  barbarity ;  and  all  of  the 
same  level  with  ns  into  discord.'  South^ 


ODD,  UNEVEN. 


■Odd,  probably  a  variation  from  add,  seems  to  be  a 
mode  of  the  uneven ;  both  are  opposed  to  the  even, 
but  odd  is  only  said  of  that  which  has  no  fellow ;  the 
uneven  is  said  of  that  which  does  not  square  or  come 
to  an  even  point :  of  numbers  we  say  that  they  are 
either  odd  or  uneven ;  but  of  gloves,  shoes,  and  every 
thing  which  is  made  to  correroond,  we  say  that  they 
are  odd,  when  th^  are  single;  but  that  they  are 
uneven  when  they  are  not  exactly  alike:  in  like  manner 
a  plank  is  uneven  which  has  an  unequal  surface,  or 
disproportionate  dimensions ;  but  a  piece  of  wood  is 
odd  which  will  not  match  nor  suit  with  any  other  piece. 


VALUE,  WORTH,  RATE,  PRICE. 

Value,  from  the  Latin  valeo  to  be  strong,  respects 
those  essential  qualities  of  a  thing  which  constitute  its 
strength ;  worth,  in  German  werth,  from  wdhren  to 
perceive,  signifies  that  good  which  is  experienced  or 
felt  to  exist  m  a  thing ;  rate  signifies  the  same  aa  under 
the  article  Rate,  proportion ;  price,  in  Latin  pretium, 
from  the  Greek  nfcurvm  to  sell,  signifies  what  a  thing 
is  sold  for. 

Valv£  is  a  general  and  indefinite  term  applied  to 
whatever  is  really  good  or  conceived  as  such  in  a 
thing :  the  lowrth  is  tliat  good  only  which  b  conceived 
or  known  as  such.  The  value  therefore  of  a  thing  is 
as  variable  as  the  humors  and  circiunstances  of  men ; 
it  may  be  nothing  or  something  very  great  in  the  same 
object  at  the  same  time  in  the  eyes  of  difiPerent  men ; 

Life  has  no  value  as  an  end^  but  means : 

An  end  deplorable  I  A  means  divine.    Young. 

The  worth  is  however  that  value  which  is  acknow- 
ledged :  it  is  therefore  something  more  fixed  and  per- 
manent; we  speak  of  the  value  of  external  objects 
which  are  determined  by  taste;  but  the  worth  of 
things  as  determined  by  rule.  The  value  of  a  book 
that  is  out  of  print  is  fluctuating  and  uncertain ;  but 
its  real  worth  may  not  be  more  than  what  it  would 
fetch  for  waste  paper ; 

Pay 

No  moment,  but  in  purchase  of  its  toorth  ; 

And  what  its  worth  ask  death-beds.    Yovno. 

The  rate  and  price  are  the  measures  of  that  value  or 
worth ;  the  former  in  a  general,  the  latter  in  a  par- 
ticular api^ication  to  mercantile  transactions.  What- 
ever we  give  in  exchange  for  another  thing,  whether 
according  to  a  definite  or  an  indefinite  estimation,  that 
is  said  to  be  done  at  a  certain  rate ;  thus  we  purchase 
fdeasure  at  a  dear  riUe,  when  it  is  at  the  expence  of 
our  health ;  <  Jf  you  will  take  my  humour  as  it  runs. 


you  shall  have  hearty  thanks  into  &e  bargain,  for 
taking  it  off  at  such  a  rate.''  Earl  of  Shaftesbory. 
Price  is  the  rate  of  exchange  estimated  by  coin  or 
any  other  medium  ;  hence  price  is  a  fixed  raie,  and 
nay  be  figuratively  applied  in  that  sense  to  moral  dt>- 
jects ;  as  when  health  is  expressly  sacrificed  to  plea^ 
sure,  it  may  be  termed  the  price  m  pleasure ; 

The  Boul's  high  price 
Is  writ  in  all  the  conduct  of  the  skies.    Youno. 


TO  VALUE,  PRIZE,  ESTEEM. 

To  value  is  in  the  literal  sense  to  fix  the  real  value 
of  a  thing ;  to  ptize,  signifying  to  fix  a  price,  and 
esteem  (v.  Esteem),  are  both  modes  of  valuing.  In 
the  extended  sense,  to  value  may  mean  to  ascertain 
the  relative  or  supposed  value  of  a  thing :  in  this 
sense  men  value  gold  above  silver,  or  an  appraiser 
vahtes  goods.  To  value  may  either  be  applied  to 
material  or  spiritual  subjects,  to  corporeal  or  mental 
actions :  prixe  and  esteem  are  taken  only  as  mental 
actions ;  the  former  in  reference  to  sensiole  or  moral 
objects,  the  latter  only  to  moral  objects :  we  may  value 
books  according  to  their  market  price,  or  we  may 
valtie  them  accor^ng  to  their  contents;  we  prisse 
books  only  for  their  contents,  in  which  sense  prize  is 
a  much  stronger  term  than  value ;  we  also  prixe  men 
for  their  usefuhiess  to  society ; 

The  prize,  the  beauteous  prixe,  I  will  redgn. 
So  dearly  valu'd,  and  so  justly  nune.    Pofb. 

We  esteem  men  for  their  moral  characters ;  *  Nothing 
makes  women  esteemed  by  the  opposite  sex  more  than 
chastity ;  whether  it  be  that  we  always  prixe  those 
most  who  are  hardest  to  come  at,  or  that  nothing 
besides  chastity,  with  its  collateral  attendants,  fidelity 
and  constancy,  ^ves  a  man  a  property  in  the  person 
he  loves.'    Addison. 


COST,  EXPENSE,  PRICE,  CHARGE. 

Cost,  in  German  host  or  kosten,  from  the  Latiii 
gustare  to  taste,  signifies  originally  support,  and  by 
an  extended  sense  what  is  given  for  support ;  avpense 
is  compounded  of  ew  and  pense,  in  L,&taipen8U8  par- 
ticiple of  pendo  to  pay,  signifying  the  thing  paid  or 
S'ven  out ;  price,  from  the  Latin  pretium,  and  the 
reek  itpivvto  to  sell,  signifies  the  thing  given  for  what 
is  bought ;  charge,  firom  to  charge,  signifies  the  thing 
laid  on  as  a  charge. 

The  cost  is  what  a  thing  costs  or  occasions  to  be  laid 
out ;  the  expense  is  that  which  is  actually  laid  out ; 
the  price  is  that  which  a  thing  may  fetch  or  cause  to 
be  laid  out ;  the  charge  is  that  which  is  required  to  be 
laid  out.  As  a  cost  commonly  comprehends  an  eapenset 
the  terms  are  on  various  occasions  used  indifferentiy 
for  each  other:  we  speak  of  counting  the  cost  or 
countug  the  expente  ofMoing  any  thing;  at  a  great 
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cost  or  at  a  great  ctpense:  on  the  other  hand,  <^ 
venturing  to  do  a  thing  to  one^s  coatf  of  growing  wise 
at  other  people^s  expense. 

.  The  coat  and  the  price  have  respect  to  the  thing 
and  its  supposed  value ;  the  ewpenae  and  the  charge 
depend  on  the  option  of  the  persons.  The  coat  of  a 
thing  must  precede  the  price,  and  the  eoopenae  must 
succeed  the  charge ;  ve  can  never  set  a  price  on  any 
thing  until  we  have  ascertained  what  it  has  coat  us ; 
nor  can  we  know  or  defray  the  expense  until  the 
charge  be  made.  There  may,  however,  frequently  be 
a  price  where  there  is  no  coat,  and  vice  verad ;  there 
may  also  be  an  ewpenee  where  there  is  no  chaise ;  but 
there  cannot  be  a  charge  without  an  expense;  '  Would 
a  man  build  for  eternity,  that  is,  in  other  words,  would 
he  be  saved;  let  him  consider  with  himself  what 
chargea  he  is  willing  to  be  at  that  he  may  be  so.' 
SonxH.  Costa  in  suit  often  exceed  in  vtuue  and 
amount  the  thing  contended  for :  the  price  of  things 
depends  on  their  relative  value  in  the  eyes  of  others : 
what  costs  nothing  sometimes  fetches  a  high  price; 
and  other  things  cannot  obtun  a  price  eaual  to  the 
first  cost.  Expenaea  vary  with  modes  of  living  and 
men's  desires;  whoever  wants  much,  or  wants  that 
which  is  not  easily  obtained,  will  have  many  expenaea 
to  defray ;  when  the  chargea  are  exorbitant  the  ex- 
penses must  necessarily  bear  a  proportion. 

Between  the  epithets  costly  and  expensive  there  is 
the  same  distinction.  Whatever  is  costly  is  naturally 
expensive  but  not  vice  verad.  Articles  of  frimiture, 
of  luxury,  or  indulgence,  are  coatly,  either  from  their 
variety  or  their  intrinsic  value;  every  thing  is  ex- 
pensive which  is  attended  with  much  expense,  whether 
of  little  or  great  value.  Jewels  are  costly ;  travelling 
is  expenaive.  The  costly  treasures  of  the  East  are 
imported  into  Europe  for  the  gratification  of  those  who 
cannot  be  contented  with  the  produce  of  their  native 
soil :  those  who  indulge  themselves  in  expensive  plea- 
sures often  lay  up  in  store  for  themselves  much  sorrow 
and  repentance  in  the  time  to  come. 

In  the  moral  acceptation,  the  attainment  of  an 
object  is  said  to  coat  much  pains ; 


The  real  patriot  bears  hia  private  wrongs. 
Rather  than  right  them  at  the  public  cost. 


Beller. 


A  thing  is  persisted  in  at  the  expenae  of  health,  of 
honor,  or  of  life ;  '  If  ease  and  politeness  be  only 
attainable  at  the  expenae  of  sincerity  in  the  men,  and 
chastity  in  the  women,  I  flatter  myself  there  are  few 
of  my  readers  who  would  not  think  the  purchase  made 
at  too  high  a  price.''  Abercromby. 


UNWORTHY,  WORTHLESS. 

Unworthy  is  a  term  of  less  reproach  than  toorthlesa; 
for  the  former  signifies  not  to  be  worthy  of  praise  or 
honor ;  the  latter  signifies  to  be  without  any  worth,  and 
consequently  in  the  fullest  sense  bad.  It  may  be  a 
mark  of  modesty  or  humility  to  say  that  I  am  an 
tmworthy  partaker  of  yoiurlondness ;  but  it  would  be 


folly  and  extravagance  to  say,  diat  I  am  a  worthiest 
partaker  of  your  kmdness.  There  are  many  unworthy 
members  in  every  religious  community;  but  every 
society  that  is  conducted  upon  proper  principles  wiU 
take  care  to  exclude  worthless  members.  In  r^ard 
to  one  another  we  are  often  tmworthy  of  the  distinc* 
tions  or  privileges  we  enjoy ;  in  regard  to  our  Maker 
we  are  all  unworthy  of  his  goodness :  for  we  are  all 
worthless  in  his  eyes ; 

Since  in  dark  sorrow  I  my  days  did  spend. 

Till  now  disdaining  his  unworthy  end.    Denham. 

*  The  school  of  Socrates  was  at  one  time  deserted  by 
every  body,  except  JEschines  the  parasite  of  the  tyrant 
Dionysius,  and  the  most  worthless  man  living.'  Cum- 
berland. 


VALUABLE,  PRECIOUS,  COSTLY. 

Valuable  signifies  fit  to  be  valued;  precious,  having 
a  high  price ;  costly,  costing  much  money.  Valuable 
expresses  directly  the  idea  of  value ;  precious  and 
costly  express  the  same  idea  indirectly :  on  the  other 
hand,  that  which  is  valuable  is  only  said  to  be  fit  or 
deserving  of  value ;  but  precioua  and  coatly  denote 
that  which  is  highly  valuable,  according  to  the  ordinary 
measure  of  valuing  objects,  that  is,  by  the  price  they 
bear:  hence,  the  two  latter  express  the  idea  much 
more  strongly  than  the  former..  A  book  is  valuable 
according  to  its  contents,  or  according  to  the  estimate 
which  men  set  upon  it,  either  individually  or  col- 
lectively ;  '  What  an  absurd  thing  it  is  to  pass  over 
all  the  valuable  parts  of  a  man,  and  fix  our  attention 
on  his  infirmities.'  Addison.  The  Bible  is  the  only 
precioua  book  in  the  world  that  has  intrinsic  value, 
that  is,  set  above  all  price ;  '  It  is  no  improper  com- 
parison that  a  thankful  heart  is  like  a  box  of  precious 
ointment.'  Howell.  There  are  many  coatly  things, 
which  are  only  valutAle  to  the  individuals  who  are 
disposed  to  expend  money  upon  them ;  '  Christ  is 
sometimes  pleased  to  make  the  profession  of  himself 
coatly.''  South. 


INTRINSIC,  REAL,  GENUINE,  NATIVE. 

Intrinaie,  in  Latin  intrinsecua,  signifies  on  the 
inside,  that  is,  lying  in  the  thing  itsdf ;  real,  from 
the  Latin  res,  signifies  belonging  to  the  very  thing; 
genuine,  in  Latin  genuinus  from  geno  or  gigno  to 
bring  forth,  signifies  actually  broiisfat  forth,  or  spring- 
ing out  of  a  thing ;  native,  in  Latin  nativua  and 
natua  bom,  signifies  actually  bom,  or  arising  from  a 
thing. 

The  value  of  a  thing  is  either  intrinsic  at  real : 
but  the  intrinsic  value  is  said'in  regard  to  its  extriosie 
value ;  the  real  value  in  regard  to  the  artificial :  the 
intrinsic  value  of  a  book  is  that  whkji  it  will  fetch 
when  sold  in  a  regular  way,  in  oppontion  to  the^ex- 
trindc  value,  as  being  the  ff^  of  a  friend ;  a  particular 
edition,  or  a  particular  type :  the  real  value  of  a  book. 
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in  die  propor  sense,  lies  in  die  fineness  of  the  psper, 
and  the  costliness  of  iu  binding ;  and,  in  die  improper 
sense,  it  lies  in  tJieezeellence  of  its  oontents,  in  oppo- 
sitien  to  the  artificial  Tslne  winch  it  acqniies  in  the 
minds  of  biUioiaaniacs  Axtm  being  a  scarce  edition ; 
'  Men,  howerer  difitingoished  hj  external  accidents  or 
intrkuie  qualities,  hare  aU  the  same  wants,  the  same 
pains,  and,  as  far  as  die  senses  are  consolted,  the 
same  pleasures.'  Johitson.  '  You  have  setded,  by  an 
eooiKway  as  perverted  as  die  policy,  two  establish- 
ments of  govenuaent,  one  real,  the  other  fictitious.'' 
BirucK. 

The  worth  of  a  man  is  either  genuine  or  natboe : 
the  gett/mme  worth  ef  a  man  lies  m  die  excellrace  of 
his  moral  character,  as  opposed  to  his  adventitious 
worth,  wlach  be  acquires  from  die  possession  of  weidth, 
power,  and  digni^ :  his  natwe  worth  is  that  which  Is 
mbem  in  him,  and  natond,  in  oppontioB  to  die  mere- 
tricious and  borrowed  wor^  which  he  may  dcfive  from 
his  situation.  Ins  talent,  or  his  eflbrts  to  ^aae ; 

His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  t'  en>lore. 
Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  hk  lEore. 

Denham. 

*  How  lovely  does  the  human  mind  appear  in  its  native 
purity.'  Easi,  of  Chatham. 

An  accurate  observer  will  always  discriminate  be- 
tween the  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  value  of  every  thing ; 
a  wise  man  will  always  appreciate  things  according  to 
their  real  value ;  the  most  depraved  man  will  some- 
times be  sensible  of  genuine  worth  when  it  displays 
itself;  it  is  always  pleasant  to  meet  with  those  unso- 

J>hiBticated  characters  whose  native  excellence  shines 
brth  in  aU  their  words,  looks,  and  actions. 


EXTRANEOUS,  EXTRINSIC,  FOREIGN. 

Eatraneoua,  compounded  of  eaiterraneus,  at  em  md 
t&ra,  signifies  out  of  the  land,  not  bdtmging  to  it ; 
extrinsic,  in  Latin  ewtrinaeeut,  compounded  m  extra 
and  secua,  signifies  outward,  external ;  foreign,  from 
the  Latin  foris  out  of  do<»rs,  signifies  not  belonging 
to  the  family,  tribe,  ear  people. 

The  extraneous  is  that  which  forms  no  necessary  or 
natural  part  of  any  thing :  the  extrineie  is  that  wfaidi 
forms  a  part  or  has  a  connexion,  but  only  in  an  in- 
direct form ;  it  is  not  an  inherent  or  cMnponent  part: 
the  foreign  is  that  which  forms  no  part  whatever,  and 
has  no  kmd  of  connexion.  A  work  is  said  to  contain 
eatraneoue  matter,  which  contains  much  matter  not 
necessarily  belonging  to,  or  illustrative  of  the  subject:  a 
work  is  sud  to  have  exirinric  merit  when  it  liorrows 
its  value  from  local  circumstances,  in  distinction  from 
the  intrinsic  merit,  or  that  which  lies  in  the  contents. 

Extraneous  and  extrinsic  have  a  general  and  ab- 
stract sense ;  but  foreign  has  a  particular  significa- 
tion; they  always  pass  over  to  some  object  either 
expressed  or  understood:  hence  we  say  extraneous 
ideas,  or  extrinsic  worth ;  but  that  a  particular  mode 
of  acting  is  foreign  to  the  general  plan  pursued. 


Anecdotes  of  pirate  individuals  would  be  e-wtraneoHs 
matter  in  a  general  history ;  *  That  which  makes  me 
believe  is  something  extraneous  to  the  thing  diat  I 
beUeve.'  Locke.  The  respect  md  credit  idiidi  men 
gain  from  their  fellow-cituens  by  an  adherence  to 
rectitude  is  the  extrinsic  advantage  of  mtue,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  peace  of  a  good  conscience  and  the 
favor  of  God,  which  are  its  intrinac  advantages; 
'  Affluence  and  power  are  advantages  extrinsic  and 
adventitious.'  Johnson.  It  is  foreign  to  the  purpose 
of  one  who  is  making  an  abri^ement  of  a  work,  to 
enter  into  details  in  any  particular  part ; 

For  loveliness 
Needs  not  the  aid  ot  foreign  ornaments  ; 
But  is  when  uoadom  d  adom'd  the  most.    Tbomson. 


DESERT,  MERIT,  WORTH. 

Desert  from  deserve,  in  Latin  deservio,  signifies  to 
do  service  or  be  serviceable;  merit,  in  Latin  merUus 
participle  of  mereort  comes  from  the  Greek  fulft  to 
distribute,  because  merit  serves  as  a  rule  for  dis- 
tributing or  apportioning ;  tcortb,  in  German  wertA, 
is  connected  irith  wiirde  dignity,  and  biirde  a  burden, 
because  one  bears  worth  as  a  thii^  attached  to  die 
person. 

Desert  is  tidcen  for  that  which  is  good  or  bad; 
merit  for  that  which  is  good  only.  We  deserve  praise 
or  blame :  we  merit  a  reward.  The  desert  consists  in 
the  action,  work,  or  service  performed ;  the  merit  has 
regard  to  the  character  (^  tue  agent  or  the  nature  of 
the  action.  The  person  does  not  deserve  the  recom- 
pence  until  he  has  performed  the  service ;  he  does  not 
merit  i^probatiim  if  he  have  not  done  his  part  wdl. 

Deserve  is  a  term  of  ordinary  import :  merit  applies 
to  objects  of  greater  moment:  the  former  inaudra 
matters  of  personal  and  physical  gratification;  the 
latter  those  altogether  of  an  intellectiul  nature.  Chil- 
dren are  always  acting  so  as  to  deserve  either  reproof 
or  commendation,  reward  or  punishment ; 

The  beauteous  champion  views  with  marks  of  fear, 

Smit  with  a  conscious  sense,  retires  behind. 

And  riiuns  the  &te  he  weB  deierv'd  to  find.    Popa. 

Candidates  for  public  applause  or  honors  concave  they 
have  frequent  occasion  to  complain  that  th^  are  not 
treated  according  to  their  merits ; 


Pr^se  from  a  friend  or  eensure  from  a  ibe 
Are  lost  on  hearers  that  oar  nurHi  know. 


Pops. 


Criminals  cannot  always  be  punished  according  to  their 
deserts ;  a  noble  mind  is  not  contented  wiui  barely 
obtaining,  it  seeks  to  merit  what  it  obtains. 

The  idea  of  value,  which  is  prominent  in  the  siffni- 
fication  of  the  term  merit,  renoers  it  dosely  alfied  to 
that  of  toor^.  The  man  of  merit  looks  to  the  ad- 
vantages whidi  shall  accrue  to  himself;  the  man  of 
worth  is  contented  with  the  consciousness  of  what  he 
possesses  in  himsdf :  «n«rt^  respects  die  attainments 
or  qualifications  of  a  man ;  toom  respects  his  moral 
4  A 
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qualities  only.  It  is  possible  therefore  for  a  man  to 
have  great  merit  and  httle  or  no  worth.  He  who  has 
great  powers,  and  uses  them  for  the  advantage  of  him- 
self or  others,  is  a  man  of  merit ; 


She  valued  nothing  less 
Than  tides,  figures,  shape,  and  dress ; 
That  merit  should  be  chiefly  plac'd 
In  judgement,  knowledge,  wit,  and  taste. 


Swift. 


He  only  who  does  good  from  a  good  motive  is  a  man 
of  worth ; 

To  birth  or  office,  no  respect  be  paid. 
Let  icorih  determine  here.    Fops. 

We  look  for  merit  among  men  in  the  discharge  of  their 
several  offices  or  duties ;  we  look  for  worth  in  their 
social  capacities. 

From  these  words  are  derived  the  epithets  deserved 
and  merited,  in  relation  to  what  we  receive  from 
others;  .and  deserving,  meritorious,  worthy,  and 
worth,  in  regard  to  what  we  possess  in  ourselves  :  a 
treatment  is  deserved  or  undeserved;  reproofs  are 
merited  or  unmerited :  the  harsh  treatment  of  a  master 
is  easier  to  be  borne  when  it  is  undeserved  than  when 
it  is  deserved ;  the  reproaches  of  a  friend  are  very 
severe  when  unmerited. 

A  person  is  deserving  on  account  of  his  industry  or 
perseverance ;  *  A  man  has  frequent  opportunities  of 
mitigating  the  fierceness  of  a  party ;  or  doing  justice 
to  the  character  of  a  deserving  man.'  Addison.  An 
artist  is  meritorious  on  account  of  his  professional 
abilities,  or  a  statesman  in  the  dischai^e  of  his  duties ; 
'  He  carried  himself  meritoriously  in  foreign  employ- 
ments in  time  of  the  interdict,  which  held  up  his  cremt 
among  the  patriots.^  Walton.  But  for  the  most  part 
actions,  services,  &c.  are  said  to  be  meritorious; 
'  Pilgrimages  to  Rome  were  represented  as  the  most 
•meritorious  acts  of  devotion.'  Hume.  A  citizen  is 
worthy  on  account  of  his  benevolence  and  upright- 
ness ; 

Then  the  last  worthies  of  declining  Greece, 

Fate  call'd  to  glory,  in  unequal  times. 

Pensive  appear.    Thomson. 

One  person  deserves  to  be  well  paid  and  encouraged ; 
another  merits  the  applause  which  is  bestowed  on 
him;,  a  third  is  worthy  of  confidence  and  esteem 
from  all  men.  Betwixt  worthy  and  worth  there  is 
this  difference,  that  the  former  is  said  of  the  intrinsic 
and  moral  qualities,  the  latter  of  extrinsic  qualities : 
a  worthy  man  possesses  that  which  calls  for  the  esteem 
of  others ;  but  a  man  is  worth  the  property  which  he 
can  call  his  own :  so  in  like  manner  a  subject  may  be 
worthy  the  attention  of  a  writer,  or  a  thing  may  not 
be  worth  the  while  to  consider. 


COMPENSATION,  SATISFACTION, 

AMENDS,  REMUNERATION,  RECOM- 

PENCE,  REQUITAL,  REWARD. 

The  first  three  of  these  terms  are  employed  to  ex- 
press a  return  for  some  evil ;  remuneration,  recom- 


pence,  and  requital,  a  return  for  some  good;  reward, 
a  return  for  either  good  or  evU. 

Compensation,  Latin  compensatio,  compounded  of 
com  and  pensatio,  pensus  and  pendo  to  pay,  signi- 
fies the  paying  what  has  become  due ;  satisfacHon, 
from  satisfy,  signifies  the  thing  that  satisfies,  or  makes 
up  in  return ;  amends,  from  the  word  to  amerid,  sig- 
nifies the  thing  that  makes  good  what  has  been  bad; 
remuneration,  from  remunerate,  Latin  remuneratut 
or  remunero,  compounded  of  re  and  munus  an  office, 
or  service,  signifies  what  is  given  in  return  for  a  ser- 
vice ;  recompence,  compoimded  of  re  and  compence, 
signifies  the  thing  paid  back  as  an  equivalent ;  requi- 
tal,  compounded  of  re  and  quital,  or  qtattal,  from 
quit,  si^iifies  the  making  one's  self  clear  by  a  return ; 
reward  is  probably  connected  with  regard,  implying 
to  take  cc^nizance  of  the  deserts  of  any  one. 

A  compensation  is  something  real ;  it  a  made  for 
some  positive  injury  sustained;  justice  requires  that 
it  should  be  equal  in  value,  if  not  like  in  kind,  to 
that  which  is  lost  or  injured ; 

All  other  debts  may  compentation  find. 

But  love  is  strict,  and  will  be  paid  in  kind.    Drtdkit. 

A  satisfaction  may  be  imannary,  both  as  to  the  in- 
jury and  the  return ;  it  is  given  for  personal  injuries, 
and  depends  on  the  disposition  of  the  person  to  be  satis- 
fied: amends  is  real,  but  not  always  made  so  much  for 
injuries  done  to  others,  as  for  offences  committed  by 
ourselves.  Sufferers  ought  to  have  a  compensation 
for  the  injuries  they  have  sustained  through  our  means, 
but  there  are  injuries,  particularly  those  which  wound 
the  feelings,  for  which  there  can  be  no  compensation: 
tenacious  and  quarrelsome  people  demand  so^tfi^ac^ion; 
their  offended  pride  is  not  satisfied  without  the  humi- 
liation of  their  adversary :  an  amends  is  honorable 
which  serves  to  repair  a  fault ;  the  best  amends  which 
an  offending  person  can  make  is  to  acknowledge  his 
error,  and  avoid  a  repetition:  Christianity  enjoins 
upon  its  followers  to  do  good,  even  to  its  enemies ; 
but  there  is  a  thing  called  honor,  which  impels  some 
men  after  they  have  insulted  their  friends  to  give  them 
the  satisfaction  of  shedding  their  blood;  this  is 
termed  an  honorable  amends ;  but  will  the  survivors 
find  any  compensation  in  such  an  ctmends  for  the  loss 
of  a  husband,  a  father,  or  a  brother?  Not  to  offer 
any  compensation  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  for  any 
injury  done  to  another,  evinces  a  gross  meanness  o£ 
character,  and  selfishness  of  disposition  r  satisfaction 
can  seldom  be  demanded  with  any  propriety  for  any 
personal  affront ;  although  the  true  Christian  will  re- 
fuse no  satisfaction  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  God  and  man.  As  respects  the  offence  of  man 
towards  his  Maker,  nothing  but  the  atonement  of  our 
Saviour  could  be  a  satisfaction ; 

Die  he,  or  justice  must ;  unless  for  him 

Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 

The  rigid  tatirfaction,  death  for  death.    Milton. 

Compensation  of^n  denotes  a  return  for  services 
done,  in  which  sense  it  approaches  still  nearer  to  re- 
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mtmeraHon,  recompence,  and  requited ;  but  the  first ' 
two  are  obligatory ;  the  latter  are  gratuitous.  Cotih- 
pensation  is  an  act  of  justice ;  the  service  performed 
involves  a  debt ;  the  omission  of  paying  it  becomes  an 
injury  to  the  performer :  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire ;  the  time  and  strei^h  of  a  poor  man  ought  not  to 
be  employed  without  his  receivmg  a  compensation : 
Remuneration  is  a  higher  species  of  compensation  ; 
it  is  a  matter  of  equity  dependant  upon  a  principle  of 
honor  in  those  who  make  it ;  it  diners  firom  the  ordi- 
nary compensation,  both  in  the  nature  of  the  service, 
and  of  the  return.  Compensation  is  made  for  bodily 
labor  and  menial  offices;  remuneration  for  mental 
exertions,  for  literary,  dyil,  or  political  offices ;  cowi- 
pensation  is  made  to  inferiors,  or  subordinate  persons ; 
remuneration  to  equals,  and  even  superiors  in  educa- 
tion and  birth,  though  not  in  wealth :  a  compensation 
is  prescribed  by  a  certain  ratio ;  remtmeration  depends 
on  collateral  circumstances ;  '  Remuneratory  honors 
are  prmiortioned  at  once  to  the  usefulness  and  difficulty 
of  performances.'  Johkson.  A  recompence  is  volun- 
tary, both  as  to  the  service  and  the  return ;  it  is  an 
act  of  generosity ;  it  is  not  founded  on  the  value  of 
the  service  so  much  as  on  the  intention  of  the  server ; 
it  is  not  received  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  of  courtesy : 
there  are  a  thousand  acts  of  civility  performed  by 
others  which  are  entitled  to  some  recompence,  though 
not  to  any  specific  compensation ; 

Patriots  have  toiled,  and  in  thdr  country's  cause 
Bled  nobly,  and  their  deeds,  as  they  deserve. 
Receive  proud  recompence.    Cowpbr. 

Requital  is  a  return  for  a  kindness ;  the  making  it  is 
an  act  of  gratitude ;  the  omission  of  it  woun£  the 
feelings :  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  only  requital 
which  our  kind  action  obtams,  is  the  animosity  of  the 
person  served ;  '  As  the  world  is  unjust  in  its  judge- 
ments, so  it  is  ungrateful  in  its  requitals.''  Blaib. 

It  belongs  to  the  wealthy  to  make  compensation  for 
the  trouble  they  give :  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  esti- 
mate too  high  what  is  done  for  ourselves,  nor  too  low 
what  we  do  for  others.  It  is  a  hardship  not  to  obtain 
the  remuneration  which  we  expect,  but  it  is  folly  to 
expect  that  which  we  do  not  deserve.  He  who  will 
not  serve  another^  until  he  is  sure  of  a  recompence,  is 
not  worthy  of  a  recompence.  Those  who  be&iend  the 
wicked  must  expect  to  be  ill  requited. 

Reward  conveys  no  idea  of  obligation ;  whoever  re- 
wards acts  altogether  optionally ;  the  conduct  of  the 
agent  produces  the  reward.  In  this  sense,  it  is  com- 
parable with  compensation,  amends,  and  recompence ; 
but  not  with  satisfaction,  remuneration,  or  requital: 
things,  as  well  as  persons,  may  compensate,  make 
amends,  recompence,  and  reward;  but  persons  only 
can  give  satisfaction,  remuneration,  and  requital. 

Reward  respects  the  merit  of  the  action ;  but  com- 
pensate and  the  other  words  simply  refer  to  the  con- 
nexion between  the  actions  and  their  results  :  what  ac- 
crues to  a  man  as  the  just  consequence  of  his  conduct, 
be  it  good  or  bad,  is  the  reward.  Rewards  and  pu- 
mshments  do  always  presuppose  something  willingly 


done  well  or  ill ;  without  which  respect,  though  ve 
may  sometimes  receive  good,  yet  then  it  is  only  a^ 
benefit  and  not  a  reward.  Compensation  and  amends'^ 
serve  to  supply  the  loss  or  absence  of  any  thing ;  re- 
compence and  reward  follow  from  particular  exertions. 
It  is  but  a  poor  compensation  for  tne  loss  of  peace  and 
health  to  have  one''s  coffers  filled  with  gold ; 

Now  goes  the  nightly  thief  prowling  abroad 
For  plunder,  much  solicitous  how  best 
He  may  compensate  for  a  day  of  sloth. 
By  works  of  darkness  and  nocturnal  wrongs. 

COWFEK. 

A  social  intercourse  by  letter  will  make  amends  for  the 
absence  of  those  who  are  dear ;  '  Nature  has  obscurely 
fitted  the  mole  with  eyes.  But  for  amends,  what  she 
is  capable  of  for  her  defence,  and  warning  of  danger, 
she  has  very  eminently  conferred  upon  her,  for  she  is 
very  quick  of  hearing.'  Addison.  It  is  a  mark  of 
folly  to  do  any  thing,  however  trifling,  without  the 
prospect  of  a  recompence,  and  yet  we  see  this  daily 
realised  in  persons  who  give  themselves  much  trouble 
to  no  purpose ; 

Thou'rt  so  for  before. 

That  swiftest  wing  of  recompence  is  slow 

To  overtake  thee.    SHAKsrEASE. 

The  reward  of  industry  is  ease  and  content :  when  a 
deceiver  is  caught  in  his  own  snare,  he  meets  with  the 
reward  which  should  always  attend  deceit ;  '  There 
are  no  honorary  rewards  among  us  which  are  more 
esteemed  by  the  person  who  receives  them,  and  are 
cheaper  to  the  pnnce,  than  the  giving  of  medals.' 
Addisov. 

What  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  honor  ?  What 
can  make  amends  to  a  frivolous  mind  for  the  want  of 
company  ?  What  recompences  so  sweet  as  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  served  a  fiiend  ?  What  reward 
equals  the  reward  of  a  good  conscience  ? 


RESTORATION,  RESTITUTION,  REPARA- 
TION,  AMENDS. 

Restoration  is  employed  in  the  ordinary  application 
of  the  verb  restore :  restitution,  from  the  same  verb, 
is  employed  simply  in  the  sense  of  making  good  that 
which  has  been  unjustly  taken.  Restoration  of  pro- 
perty may  be  made  by  any  one,  whether  the  person 
taking  it  or  not:  restitution  ia  supposed  to  be  made 
by  him  who  has  been  guilty  of  the  injustice.  The ' 
dethronement  of  a  king  may  be  the  work  of  one  set  of 
men,  and  his  restoration  that  of  another ;  <  All  men 
(during  the  usurpation)  longed  for  the  reparation  o£ 
the  liberties  and  laws.'  Hume.  But  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of.  every  individual  who  has  committed  any  sort 
of  u^ustice  to  another  to  make  restitution  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power ;  '  The  justices  may,  if  they  think 
it  reasonable,  direct  restitution  of  a  ratable  share  of 
the  money  given  with  an  apprentice  (upon  his  dis- 

Chai^e).'   BLACKSTOiTB. 

Restitution  and  reparation  are  both  employed  in 
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t}k»  seme  df  undMag  duU  which  has  been  done  to  the 
injuirjr  of  another ;  but  the  tanaei  respects  only  inju- 
ries that  alfect  the  property,  and  reparation  those 
which  aflisot  a  person  in  vaiioos  ways.  He  who  is 
goy^  of  theft,  or  £r»iid,  must  make  reatitutUm  by 
eidier  restoring  the  stolen  article  ot  its  fiill  value :  he 
who  robs  another  of  his  good  name,  or  does  any  injury 
to  his  person,  has  it  not  in  his  power  so  easily  to  make 
reparation ;  '  Jusrice  requires  that  all  ii\junes  should 
be  repaired.""  Johnson. 

Reparation  and  amende  (v.  Compeneation)  are 
both  employed  in  cases  where  some  mischief  or  loss  is 
sustained ;  but  the  reparation  comprehends  the  idea 
of  the  act  of  repairing,  as  well  as  the  thing  by  which 
we  repair;  amende  is  employed  only  for  tfaie  thing 
that  will  amend  or  make  oetter :  hence  we  speak  of 
the  reparation  o£  an  ii\|ury  ;  but  of  the  amende  by 
itself.  The  r^ntration  ctmprehends  all  kinds  of  in- 
juries, particularly  those  of  a  serious  nature;  the 
amends  is  appliea  only  to  matters  o£  inferior  imp<nrt- 
ance. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  rqtaration  for  taking  away 
the  life  of  another ;  '  The  kmg  should  be  able,  when 
he  had  cleared  himself  to  make  him  repa/ration.'' 
Bacon.  It  is  easy  to  make  amends  to  any  one  for  the 
loss  of  a  day's  pleasure ;  '  We  went  to  the  cabin  of 
the  French,  who  to  make  amends  for  their  three 
weeks'  silence,  were  talldi^  and  disputing  with  greater 
rapidity  and  confusion  than  I  ever  neard  in  an  assem- 
bly eTen  of  that  nation.'  Mandevillk. 


RESTORE,  RETURN,  REPAY. 

Restore,  in  Latin  restauro,  from  the  Greek  f«npo$ 
a  pale,  signifies  properly  to  new  pale,  that  is,  to  repair 
by  a  new  paling,  and,  in  an  extended  application,  to 
make  good  what  has  been  injured  or  lost ;  return  sig- 
nifies properly  to  turn  again,  or  to  send  back ;  and 
repay  to  pay  back. 

The  common  idea  of  all  these  terms  is  that  of  giving 
back.  What  we  restore  to  another  may  or  may  not 
be  the  same  as  what  we  have  taken ;  justice  requires 
that  it  should  be  an  equivalent  in  Value,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  individual  firom  being  in  any  d^^e  a  suf- 
ferer :  what  we  return  and  repay  most  be  precisely 
the  same  as  we  have  received :  the  former  in  applica- 
tion to  general  objects,  the  latter  in  application  only 
to  {Mcumary  matters.  We  restore  upon  a  principle  of 
equity;  we  return  upon  a  principle  of  justice  and 
honor ;  we  repay  upon  a  principle  of  undeniable  right. 
We  cannot  dways  claim  that  which  ought  to  be  ne- 
stored ;  but  we  can  not  only  claim  but  enforce  the 
claim  in  regard  to  what  is  to  be  returned  or  repaid : 
an  honest  man  will  be  scrupulous  not  to  take  any  thing 
from  another  without  restoring  to  him  its  full  value. 
Whatever  we  have  borrowed  we  ought  to  return ;  and 
when  it  is  money  which  we  have  obtained,  we  ought 
to  repay  it  with  punctuality.  We  restore  to  many  as 
well  as  to  one,  to  communities  as  well  as  to  inciivi. 


duals :  we  restore  a  king  tm  lus  caovs ;  «r  «me  mtaaar 
restores  a  territory  to  anotiici ; 

When  both  the  chieft  are  suuder'd  from  the  fight. 
Then  to  the  lawful  king  restore  his  right.    Dkydbk. 

We  return  and  repay  not  oolj  individiially,  but  per- 
sonally and  particularly :  we  retmm  »  \>o«k.  t*  its 
owner; 

The  swaia 
Receives  bb  easy  food  from  nature's  hand. 
And  just  return*  of  cultivated  land.    Dryden. 

We  repay  a  sum  of  money  to  him  firom  whom  it  was 
borrowed. 

Restore  and  return  may  be  employed  in  their  ia». 
proper  application,  as  respects  the  moral  state  ei  per- 
sons and  things ;  as  a  king  reveres  a  courtier  to  his 
favor,  or  a  physician  restores  his  patient  to  health : 
we  return  a  favor ;  we  return  on  mswer  or  a  compli- 
ment; 

When  answer,  none  retvm'd,  I  set  me  down. 

Milton. 

Repay  may  be  figuratively  employed  in  regard  to 
moral  objects,  as  an  ungrateful  person  repays  kind- 
nesses with  reproaches ; 

Cesar,  whom  fraught  with  eastern  ifioils. 
Our  heav'n,  the  just  reward  of  human  toils. 
Securely  shali  repay  with  rights  divine.    DavDEy. 


RETALIATION,   REPRISAL. 

RetaUaHon,  from  retaliate,  in  Latin  retaUahtm, 
participle  of  retalio,  compounded  of  re  and  talis  such, 
signifies  such  again,  or  tike  for  like ;  reprisal,  in 
French  reprisal,  ftwm  repris  and  reprendre,  in  Latin 
reprehendo  to  take  again,  rienifies  to  take  in  retom 
for  what  has  been  taken.  The  idea  of  making  another 
sudTer  in  return  for  the  suffering  he  has  occariooed  is 
common  to  these  terms ;  but  the  former  is  employed 
in  ordinary  cases;  the  latter  mostly  in  r^aia  to  • 
state  of  warfinre,  or  to  active  hostilities.  A  trick  pne-  - 
tised  upon  another  in  return  for  a  trick  is  a  reUdiO' 
iion ;  but  a  reprisal  always  extends  to  the  capture  of 
something  from  another,  m  return  for  what  has  been 
taken.  When  neighbours  fall  out,  the  incivilities  and 
spite  of  the  one  are  too  oflen  retaliated  by  like  acts 
of  incivility  and  spite  on  the  part  of  the  ower :  whoi 
one  nation  commences  hostihties  against  another  by 
taking  any  thing  away  violenthr,  it  produces  reprUak 
on  the  part  of  the  other.  Retaliation  is  very  fre- 
quentiy  employed  in  the  good  sense  for  what  passes 
innocently  between  friencu:  reprisal  has  always  an 
unfavorable  sense.  Golcbroith's  poem,  entitied  the 
Retaliation,  was  writtoi  for  the  purpose  of  retaliating 
on  \as  fiiends  the  humor  they  had  practised  upon  him ; 
'  Therefore  I  pray  let  me  enjoy  your  friendship  in 
that  fair  proportion,  that  I  desire  to  return  unto  you 
by  way  of  correqiondence  and  retaHittion.''  Howbu- 
When  the  quarrels  cf  individmds  break  throt^  the 
restraints  of  the  law  and  lead  to  acts  of  violence  on 
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each  otherV  pn^oty,  reprisak  aie  made  alternately 
by  bodi  parties ; 

Go  pHblish  o'er  the  plain. 

How  mighty  a  proselyte  you  gain  ! 

How  noble  a  reprital  on  the  ^«at ! 


Swift. 


RETRIBUTION,  REQUITAL. 

Retribution,  from  tribuo  to  bestow,  signifies  a  be- 
stowing back  or  giving  in  return ;  requital,  v.  Re- 
ward. 

Retributiott  is  a  particular  term ;  requital  is  gene- 
ral :  the  retribution  comes  from  Providence ;  requital 
is  the  act  of  man :  retribution  is  by  way  of  punish- 
ment ;  '  Christ  substituted  his  own  body  in  our  room, 
to  receive  the  whole  stroke  of  that  dreadful  retribution 
inflicted  by  the  hand  of  an  angry  omnipotence.'* 
SocTH.  Requital  is  mostly  by  way  of  reward; 
*  Leander  was  indeed  a  conquest  to  boast  of,  for  he 
had  long  and  obstinately  defended  his  heart,  and  for 
8  dme  made  as  many  requitals  upon  the  tender  pas- 
sions of  her  sex  as  she  raised  contributions  upon  nis.* 
CuMBEKLAND.  Retribution  is  not  always  dealt  out  to 
every  man  according  to  his  deeds ;  it  is  a  poor  requi- 
tal for  one  who  has  done  a  kindness,  to  be  abused. 


TO  RECOVER,  RETRIEVE,  REPAIR, 
RECRUIT. 

Recover  is  to  get  again  under  one's  cover  or  protec- 
rion ;  retrieve,  from  the  French  trouver  to  find,  is  to 
get  a^n  that  which  has  been  lost :  repair,  in  French 
reparer,  Latin  reparo,  from  paro  to  get,  signifies  like- 
wise to  get  agun,  or  make  good  as  it  was  before ;  re- 
cruit, in  French  recru,  from  cru  and  the  Latin  creaco 
to  CTow,  signifies  to  grow  agun,  or  come  fresh  again. 

Recover  is  the  most  general  term,  and  applies  to 
objects  in  general ;  retrieve,  repair,  and  the  others, 
are  only  partial  applications :  we  recover  things  either 
by  our  own  means  or  by  casualties ;  we  retrieve  and 
repair  by  our  own  efforts  only :  we  recover  that  which 
has  been  taken,  or  that  which  has  been  any  way  lost ; 
we  retrieve  that  which  we  have  lost ;  we  repair  that 
which  has  been  injured ;  we  recruit  that  wnich  has 
been  diminished :  we  recover  property  from  those  who 
wish  to  deprive  us  of  it ;  or  we  recover  our  principles, 
fee ;  '  The  serious  and  impartial  retrospect  of  our 
conduct  is  indisputably  necessary  to  the  confirmation 
or  recovery  of  our  virtue.'  Johnson.  We  retrieve 
oor  misfortunes,  or  our  lost  reputation ; 

Whj  may  not  the  soul  receive 
New  organs,  since  ev'n  art  can  these  retrieve? 

Jenyns. 

We  repair  the  minohkf  which  haa  been  done  to  our 
property; 

Your  men  shall  be  receiv'cl,  your  fleet  repair'd. 

Dbtsim. 


We  recruU  the  strength  which  has  been  exhausted ; 

With  greens  and  flow'n  recruit  their  empty  hives. 

Dbyden. 


not  seek  after  that  which  we  think  irrecover- 
give  that  up  which  is  irretrievable;    we 


We  do 

able;   ve  ^ 

lament  over'  that  which"  is  irreparable ;  our  power  of 

recruiting  depends  upon  drcumstances  ;  he  who  makes 

s  moderate  use  of  his  resources,  may  in  general  easily 

recruit  himself  when  they  are  gone. 


RECOVERY,  RESTORATION. 

Recovery  is  one's  own  act ;  restoration  is  the  act  of 
another :  we  recover  the  thing  we  have  lost,  when  it 
comes  again  into  our  possession ;  but  it  is  restored  to 
us  by  another ;  '  Let  us  study  to  improve  the  assist- 
ance which  this  revelation  affords  for  the  restoration 
of  our  nature,  and  the  recovery  of  our  felicity.'  Blaik. 
A  king  recovers  his  crown  by  force  of  arms,  from  the 
hands  of  an  usurper ;  his  crown  is  restored  to  him  by 
the  will  of  his  people :  the  recovery  of  property  is 
good  fortune ;  the  restoration  of  property  an  act  of 
justice. 

Both  are  employed  likewise  in  regard  to  one's 
health:  but  the  former  simply  designates  the  re- 
gaining of  health ;  the  latter  refers  to  the  instrument 
by  which  it  is  brought  about :  the  recovery  of  one's 
health  is  an  object  of  the  first  importance  to  every 
man ;  die  restoration  of  one's  health  seldomer  depend 
upon  the  efficacy  of  medicine,  than  the  benignant 
operations  of  nature. 


TO  REDEEM,  RANSOM. 

Redeem,  in  Latin  redimo,  is  compounded  of  re 
and  emo  to  buy  off,  or  back  to  one's  self;  ransom  is 
in  all  probability  a  variation  of  redeem. 

Redeem  is  a  term  of  general  application ;  ransom 
is  employed  only  on  particular  occasions :  we  redeem 
persons  as  well  as  things ;  we  ransom  persons  only : 
we  may  redeem  by  labor,  or  any  thing  which  supphes 
as  an  equivalent  to  money ;  we  ransom  properly  with 
money  only :  we  redeem  a  watch,  or  whatever  has 
been  given  in  pawn ;  we  ransom  a  captive  :  redeem  is 
employed  in  me  improper  application;  ransom  only 
in  the  proper  sense :  we  may  redeem  our  character, 
redeem  our  life,  or  redeem  our  honor;  and  in  this 
sense  our  Saviour  redeems  repentant  sinners ; 

Thus  in  her  crime  her  confidence  she  {dae'd. 
And  with  new  treasons  would  redeem  the  past. 

Dktdbn. 

But  those  who  are  ransomed  only  recover  their  bodily 
liborty ;  '  A  third  tax  was  paid  by  vassals  to  the  king, 
to  ransom  him  if  he  should  happen  to  be  taken  pri- 
soner.'    ROBESTSON. 
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GRATUITY,  RECOMPENCE. 

The  distinction  between  these  terms  is  very  similar 
to  the  terms  GratuUousy  Voluntary.  They  both 
imply  a  gift,  and  a  gift  by  way  of  return  for  some  sup- 
posed service ;  but  the  gratuity  is  independent  of  all 
expectation  as  well  as  right :  the  recompence  is 
founded  upon  some  admissible  claim.  Those  who 
wish  to  confer  a  fiivor  in  a  dehcate  manner,  will  some- 
times do  it  under  the  shape  of  a  gratuity ;  '  If  there 
be  one  or  two  scholars  more,  that  will  be  no  great  ad- 
dition to  his  trouble,  considering  that,  perhaps,  thdr 
parents  may  recompence  him  oy  their  gratuities.^ 
MoLYNEux.  Those  who  overrate  their  services,  will 
in  all  probability  be  disappointed  in  the  recompeTice 
they  receive ; 

What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise. 
The  easiest  recompence.    Milton. 


GRATUITOUS,  VOLUNTARY. 

Gratuitous  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  obligatory ; 
voluntary  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  compulsory,  or 
involuntary.  A  gift  is  gratuitous  which  flows  entirely 
from  the  free  will  of  the  giver,  independent  of  right : 
an  offer  is  voluntary  which  flows  from  the  free  will,  in- 
dependent of  all  external  constraint.  Gratuitous  is 
therefore  to  voluntary  as  a  species  to  the  genus.  What 
is  gratuitous  is  voluntary,  although  what  is  volun- 
tary is  not  always  gratuitous.  The  gratuitous  is 
properly  the  voluntary  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of 
one  s  property ;  '  The  heroick  band  of  cashierers  of 
monarchs  were  in  haste  to  make  a  generous  diflusion 
of  the  knowledge  which  they  had  thus  gratuitously 
received.'  Bukke.  The  voluntary  is  applicable  to 
subjects  in  general ;  <  Their  privileges  relative  to  con- 
tribution were  vo^ttn/ari^  surrendered.'  Bubke. 


THANKFULNESS,  GRATITUDE. 

Thankfulness  or  a  fulness  of  thanks,  is  the  out- 
ward expression  of  a  grateful  feeling ;  gratitude,  from 
the  Latm  gratitudo,  is  the  feeling  itself.  Our  thank- 
fulness is  measured  by  the  number  of  our  words ;  our 
gratitude  is  measured  by  the  nature  of  our  actions.  A 
person  appears  very  thankful  at  the  time,  who  after- 
wards proves  very  ungrateful.  Thankfulness  is  the 
beginning  of  gratitude :  gratitude  is  the  completion 
of  thankfulness. 


TO  AFFIRM,  ASSEVERATE,  ASSURE, 
VOUCH,  AVER,  PROTEST. 

Affirm,  in  French  qffermer,  Latin  affirmo,  com- 
pounded of  af  or  ad  a.na.Jirmo  to  strengthen,  signifies 
to  give  strength  to  what  nas  been  said ;  asseverate,  in 
Latin  asseveratus,  participle  of  assevero,  compounded 


o(  as  at  ad  and  severus,  signifies  to  make  strong  and 
positive ;  assure,  in  French  assurer,  is  compounded 
of  the  intensive  syllable  eu  ot  ad  and  sure,  signifying 
to  make  sure ;  vouch  is  probably  chaiured  from  vow ; 
aver,  in  French  averer,  is  compoimded  of  the  inten- 
sive syllable  a  or  ad  and  verus  true,  signifying  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  truth  ;  protest,  in  French  protester, 
Latin  protesto,  is  compounded  of  pro  and  testor  to 
call  to  witness,  signifying  to  call  ouiers  to  witness  as 
to  what  we  think  about  a  thing. 

All  these  terms  indicate  an  expression  of  a  person's 
conviction. 

In  one  sense,  to  affirm  is  to  declare  that  a  thing  is 
in  opposition  to  den3ang  or  declaring  that  it  is  not ;  in 
the  sense  here  chosen  it  signifies  to  declare  a  thing  as 
a  fact  on  our  credit.  To  asseverate  is  to  declare  it 
with  confidence.  To  vouch  is  to  rest  the  truth  of  an- 
other's declaration  on  our  own  responsibility.  To  aver 
is  to  express  the  truth  of  a  declaration  unequivocally. 
To  protest  is  to  declare  a  thing  solemnly,  and  wiui 
strong  marks  of  sincerity. 

Affirmations  are  made  of  the  past  and  present ;  a 
person  affirms  what  he  has  seen  and  what  he  sees ; 

An  infidel  and  fear? 
Fear  what?  a  dream  ?  a  fable  ? — How  thy  dread. 
Unwilling  evidence,  and  therefore  strong, 
Afibrds  my  cause  an  undesign'd  support! 
How  disbelief  qffirma  what  it  denies !    Youno. 

Asseverations  are  strong  affirmations,  made  in  cases 
of  doubt  to  remove  every  impression  disadvantageous 
to  one's  sincerity ;  '  I  judge  in  this  case  as  Charles  the 
Second  victualled  his  navy,  with  the  bread  which  one 
of  his  dogs  chose  of  several  pieces  thrown  before  him 
rather  than  trust  to  the  asseverations  of  the  victual- 
lers.' Steele.  Assurances  are  made  of  the  past, 
present,  and  future ;  they  mark  the  conviction  ot  the 
speaker  as  to  what  has  been,  or  is,  and  his  intentions 
as  to  what  shall  be ;  they  are  appeals  to  the  estimation 
which  another  has  in  one's  word ;  '  My  learned  friend 
assured  me  that  the  earth  had  lately  received  a  shock 
from  a  comet  that  crossed  its  vertex.'  Steele. 
Vouching  is  an  act  for  another  ;  it  is  the  supporting 
of  another's  assurance  by  our  own ;  '  All  the  great 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  for  whom  singly  we  nave 
so  great  an  esteem,  stand  up  together  as  vouchers  for 
one  another's  reputation.'  Addison.  Averring  is  em- 
ployed in  matters  of  fact ;  we  aver  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  details ;  we  aver  on  positive  knowledge  that  sets 
aside  all  question ;  '  Among  ladies,  he  positively  aver- 
red that  nonsense  was  the  most  prevailing  part  pf  elo- 
quence, and  had  so  little  complaisance  as  to  say,  "  a 
woman  is  never  taken  by  her  reason,  but  always  by 
her  passion."'  Steele.  Protestations  are  stronger 
than  either  asseverations  or  assurances ;  they  are  ao- 
companied  with  every  act,  look,  or  gesture,  that  can 
tend  to  impress  conviction  on  another ;  '  I  have  long 
lov'd  her,  and  I  protest  to  you,  bestowed  much  on 
her,  followed  her  with  a  doatu^  observance.'    Shak- 

SFEASE.   . 

Affirmations  are  employed  in  giving  evidence,  whe- 
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ther  accompanied  with  an  oath  or  not :  liars  deal  much 
in  asseverations  and  proteatationa.  People  asseverate 
in  order  to  prodnce  a  conviction  of  their  veracity ; 
they  protest  in  order  to  obtain  a  belief  of  their  inno- 
cence ;  they  aver  where  they  expect  to  be  beheved. 
Assurances  are  altogether  personal ;  they  are  always 
made  to  satisfy  some  one  of  what  they  wish  to  know 
and  believe.  We  ought  to  be  sparing  of  our  <usttr- 
ances  of  regard  for  another,  as  we  ought  to  be  suspi- 
dous  of  such  assurances  when  made  to  ourselves. 
Whenever  we  affirm  any  thing  on  the  authority  of  an-: 
other,  we  ought  to  be  particularly  cautious  not  to 
vmifih  for  its  veracity  if  it  be  not  unquestionable. 


TO  AFFIRM,  ASSERT. 

Affirm,  «.  To  affirm,  asseverate;  assert,  in  Latin 
assertus,  participle  of  assero,  compounded  ofasot  ad 
and  sera  to  connect,  signifies  to  connect  words  into  a 
proposition. 

To  affirm  is  said  of  facts ;  to  assert,  of  opinions : 
we  affirm  what  we  know ;  we  assert  what  we  believe ; 
whoever  affirms  what  he  does  not  know  to  be  true  is 
guilty  of  ndsehood ;  <  That  this  man,  wise  and  virtu- 
ous as  he  was,  passed  always  unentangled  through  the 
snares  of  life,  it  would  be  prejudice  and  temerity  to 
affirm.''  Johnson  {Life  of  Collins).  Whoever  asserts 
what  he  cannot  prove  to  be  true  is  guilty  of  foUy ; 
'  It  is  asserted  by  a  tragic  poet,  that  "  est  miser  nemo 
nisi  comparatus,^^"  no  man  is  miserable,  but  as  he 
is  compared  with  others  happier  than  himself.^'  This 
position  is  not  strictly  and  philosophically  true.'  John- 
son. We  contradict  an  affirmation ;  we  confute  an 
assertion. 


tain  steadily  or  obstinately ;  we  vindicate  resolutely 
or  insolently.  A  right  or  claim  is  averted,  which  is 
avowed  to  oelong  to  any  one ; 

When  the  great  soul  buoys  up  to  this  high  point. 
Leaving  gross  nature's  sediments  l>elow, 
Then,  and  then  only,  Adam's  oflFspring  quits 
Tlie  sage  and  hero  of  the  fields  and  woods, 
A»$trUias  rank,  and  rises  into  man.    Youmo. 

A  right  is  maintained  when  attempts  are  made  to 
prove  its  justice,  or  regain  its  possession ;  the  cause  of 
the  asserter  or  maintainer  is  vindicated  by  another ; 

Tis  just  that  I  should  vindieate  alone 

Tlie  broken  truce,  or  for  the  breach  atone.    Dryben. 

Innocence  is  asserted  by  a  positive  declaration ;  it  is 
maintained  by  repeated  assertions  and  the  support  of 
testimony;  it  is  vindicated  through  the  interference 
of  another. 

The  most  guilty  persons  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
their  innocence  with  the  hope  of  inspiring  credit ;  and 
some  will  persist  in  maintaining  it,  even  after  their 
guilt  has  been  pronounced;  but  the  really  innocent 
man  will  never  want  a  friend  to  vindicate  him  when 
his  honor  or  his  reputation  is  at  stake.  Assertions 
which  are  made  hasnly  and  inconsiderately  are  seldom 
long  maintained  without  exposing  a  person  to  ridicule ; 
those  who  attempt  to  vindicate  a  bad  cause  expose 
themselves  to  as  much  reproach  as  if  the  cause  were 
their  own. 


TO  ASSERT,  MAINTAIN,  VINDICATE. 

To  assert,  v.  To  affirm,  assert ;  maintain,  in  French 
maintenir,  from  the  Latin  manus  and  teneo,  signifies 
to  hold  by  the  hand,  that  is,  closely  and  firmly  ;  vin~ 
dicate,  in  Latin  vindicatus,  participle  of  vindico, 
compounded  of  vim  and  dico,  signifies  to  pronounce  a 
violent  or  positive  sentence. 

To  assert  is  to  declare  a  thing  as  our  own;  to 
maintain  is  to  abide  by  what  we  have  so  declared ;  to 
vindicate  is  to  stand  up  for  that  which  concerns  our- 
selves or  others.  We  assert  any  thing  to  be  true ; 
*  Sophocles  also,  in  a  fragment  of  one  of  his  tragedies, 
asserts  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being.'  Cumber- 
land. We  maintain  an  opinion  by  adducing  proofs, 
facts,  or  arguments ;  <  I  am  willing  to  believe  that 
Dryden  wanted  rather  skill  to  discover  the  right,  than 
virtue  to  maintain  it'  Johnson.  We  vindicate  our 
own  conduct  or  that  of  another  when  it  is  called  in 

Saestion ;  '  This  is  no  vindication  of  her  conduct, 
he  still  acts  a  mean  part,  and  through  fear  becomes 
an  accomplice  in  endeavouring  to  betray  the  Greeks.' 
Bboohb.  We  assert  boldly  or  impudently ;  we  main- 


TO  ACKNOWLEDGE,  OWN,  CONFESS, 
AVOW. 

Acknowledge,  compounded  of  ac  or  ad  and  know- 
ledge, implies  to  bring  to  knowledge,  to  make  known  ; 
own  is  a  familiar  figure,  signifying  to  take  to  one's 
self,  to  make  one's  own :  it  is  a  common  substitute  for 
confess;  confess,  in  French  confesser,  Latin  con- 
fessus,  participle  of  confiteor,  compounded  of  con 
aadfateor,  sigiiiifies  to  impart  to  any  one ;  avow,  in 
French  avouer,  Latin  advoveo,  signifies  to  vow,  or 
protest  to  any  one. 

Acknowledging  is  a  simple  declaration ;  confessing 
or  owning  is  a  specific  private  communication ;  avowal 
is  a  pubUc  declaration.  We  acknowledge  facts ;  coti- 
fess  our  own  faults ;  avow  motives,  opinions,  &c. 

We  acknowledge  in  consequence  of  a  question ;  we 
confess  in  consequence  of  an  accusation ;  we  own  in 
consequence  of  a  charge ;  we  avow  voluntarily.  We 
acknowledge  having  been. concerned  in  a  transaction; 
we  confess  our  guUt ;  we  own  that  a  thing  is  wrong ; 
but  we  are  ashamed  to  avow  our  motives.  Candor 
leads  to  an  acknowledgement ;  repentance  produces 
a  confession  ;  the  desire  of  forgiveness  leads  to  own- 
ing ;  generosity  or  pride  occasions  an  avowal. 

An  acknowledgement  of  what  is  not  demanded  may 
be  either  poUtic  or  impohtic  according  to  circumstances ; 
<  I  must  acknowledge  for  my  own  part,  that  I  take 
greater  pleasure  in  considering  the  works  of  the  cre»- 
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tMU  ia  thdr  ianneimtyj  Am  in  thdr  ■umiteBetB.'' 
Addison.  A  eonfetaiim  dictated  merely  by  fetx  is  of 
avail  only  in  the  sight  oi  man ; 

Sphe  of  hcrKU*  e'en  envy  must  etmfu*. 

That  I  tbe  frienddiip  of  the  great  poesess.    Francis. 

Those  who  are  most  ready  to  own  th^nsdlves  in  an 
error  aie  not  always  t^e  first  to  amesd ;  *  And  now 
my  dear,  cried  she  to  me,  I  will  fairly  otcn,  that  it  was 
I  that  instructed  my  ^Is  to  encourage  our  landlord's 
addresses/  Golssuith.  An  avowal  of  the  principles 
which  actuate  the  conduct  is  often  the  greatest  aggra- 
vation of  guilt ;  *  Whether  by  their  settled  and 
avowed  scorn  of  thoughtless  talkers,  the  Persians  were 
able  to  dif^ise  to  any  great  extent  the  virtue  of  tad- 
tumity,  we  are  hindered  by  the  distance  of  tbcwe 
times  firom  bdng  able  to  diacover/  Johnson. 


RECOGNIZE,  ACKNOWLEDGE. 

Recognize,  in  Latin  recognoecere,  w  to  take  the 
knowledge  of,  or  bring  to  one's  own  knowledge ;  ac- 
knowledge, V.  To  acknowledge. 

To  recognize  is  to  take  cognizance  of  that  wfaidi 
comes  again  before  our  notice ;  to  acknowledge  is  to 
admit  to  one's  knowledge  whatever  comes  fresh  under 
our  notice.  We  recognize  a  person  whom  he  have 
known  before ;  we  recognize  hun  either  in  his  former 
character,  or  in  some  newly  assumed  character;  we 
acknowledge  either  former  favors,  or  those  which  have 
been  just  received.  Princes  recognize  certain  princi- 
ples, which  have  been  admitted  by  previous  consent ; 
they  acknowledge  the  justice  of  claims  which  are  pre- 
ferred before  them  ;  '  When  conscience  threatens  pu- 
nishment to  secret  crimes,  it  manifestly  recognizes  a 
Supreme  Governor  from  whom  nothing  is  hidden.' 
Blais.  '  I  call  it  atheism  by  establishment,  when 
any  state,  as  such,  shall  not  acknowledge  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  as  the  moral  governor  of  the  world.' 

B0EKE. 


TO  PROFESS,  DECLARE. 

Profeaa,  in  Latin  jrrofesma,  participle  of  prtAteor, 
compounded  (tf  pro  and  fateor  to  speak,  signifies  to 
set  tbrth,  or  present  to  public  view ;  declare,  v.  To 
declare. 

An  exposure  of  one's  thoughts  or  opini(«s  is  the 
common  idea  in  the  signification  of  these  terms ;  but 
they  differ  in  die  manner  of  the  action,  as  well  as  the 
object:  one  prftfewes  by  words  or  by  actions;  one 
declares  only  by  words :  a  man  professes  to  believe 
that  on  which  he  acts ;  but  he  declares  his  belief  of 
it  either  with  his  lips  or  in  his  writings.  The  profes- 
sion may  be  general  and  partial,  it  may  amount  to 
little  more  than  an  intimation  :  ^  declaratioH  is  posi- 
tive and  explicit ;  it  leaves  no  one  in  doubt :  a  profes- 
sion may,  therefore,  somedmes  be  hypocritical;    he 


who  prafesaes  may  wish  to  imply  that  iHiieh  u  Mt 
real ;  '  A  naked  profession  may  have  credit,  i^ten  bo 
other  evidence  can  be  given.'  Swift.  A  deelarmtitn 
must  be  either  directly  true  or  false ;  Ik  who  declares 
expressly  commits  hunsdf  upon  his  veiftcity ;  *  We 
are  a  considorable  body,  who,  upon  a  proper  occanon, 
would  not  fail  to  declare  ourselves.'  Addison.  One 
professes  either  as  respects  single  actions,  or  a  regular 
course  of  conduct;  one  declares  eidier  pasong 
thoughts  or  settled  principles.  A  person  professes  to 
have  walked  to  a  certain  distance;  to  have  taken  a 
certain  route,  and  the  Uke :  a  Christiaa  professes  to 
foUow  the  doctrine  and  precepts  of  ChnstMiuty ;  a 
person  declares  that  the  thing  is  true  or  false,  or  he 
declares  his  firm  belief  in  a  thmg. 

To  profess  is  employed  only  ror  what  concerns  one's 
self;  to  declare  is  likewise  employed  for  what  concerns 
others:  one  professes  the  motives  and  principles  by 
which  one  is  guided ;  one  declares  &ctB  and  cixcom- 
stances  with  which  one  is  acquainted :  one  professes 
nothing  but  what  one  thinks  may  be  creditable  and  fit 
to  be  known,  or  what  may  be  cwtvenieot  fior  one's  pur- 
pose; 

Pretending  first 

Wise  to  fly  pain,  profesting  next  the  spy. 

Argues  no  leader.    Miltoh. 

One  declares  whatever  may  have  fallen  iuid»  one's 
notice,  or  passed  through  one's  miad,  as  the  case  re» 
quires ;  '  It  is  too  common  to  find  the  aged  «t  declared 
enmity  with  the  whole  system  of  present  customs  and 
manners.'  Blais.  Th»e  is  always  a  particular  and 
private  motive  (ot  profession ;  there  are  frequently 
public  grounds  for  making  a  dedaroHon.  A  general 
profession  of  Christianity,  according  to  establidied 
forms,  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  one  bom  in  the 
Christian  persuasion ;  but  a  particular  profession,  ac- 
cording to  a  singular  and  extraordinary  form,  is  seldom 
adopted  by  any  who  do  not  deceive  tiiemselves,  or 
wish  to  deceive  others :  no  one  should  be  ashamed  of 
makine  a  declaration  of  his  opinions,  when  the  cause 


of  truth  is  thereby  supported ;  every  one  should  be 
ready  to  declare  what  he  knows,  when  the  puiposes  of 
justice  are  forwarded  by  the  dedaration ;  '  There  are 
no  where  so  plain  and  nill  declarations  of  mercy  and 
love  to  the  sons  of  men,  as  are  made  in  die  Gospel.' 

TiLLOTSON. 


TO  DECLARE,  PUBLISH,  PROCLAIM. 

The  idea  a£  making  known  is  common  to  aU  dieee 
terms :  this  is  simply  me  mniification  of  dedare  (r.  To 
frofess)  ;  but  publish  (v.  To  announce)  and  prockuMf 
m  Latm  proclamo,  compounded  a£  pre  and  dame, 
signifying  to  cry  before  or  m  the  ears  «  others,  indnde 
accessory  ideas. 

The  word  declare  does  not  express  any  particnlar 
mode  or  circumstance  of  making  uiown,  as  is  impiied 
l^  the  others :  we  may  dedare  publicly  or  privstely ; 
we  publish  and  proclaim  only  ia  s  pdblic  maaaer :  we 
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may  declare  by  void  of  moudi,  or  by  writing;  we 
ptiblish  or  proclaim  by  any  means  that  will  render  the 
thing  most  generally  known. 

In  declaring,  the  leading  idea  is  that  of  speaking 
out  that  which  passes  in  the  mind ;  in  publiahing,  the 
leading  idea  is  that  oi  making  public  or  common  i  in 
proclaiming,  the  leading  idea  is  that  of  crying  aloud : 
we  may  therefore  often  declare  by  publiahing  and 
proclaiming :  a  declaration  is  a  personal  act ;  it  con- 
cerns the  person  declaring,  or  him  to  whom  it  is  de- 
clared ,'  its  truth  or  falsehood  depends  upon  the  yeracity 
of  the  speaker :  a  ptiblication  is  of  general  interest ; 
the  trutn  or  falsehood  of  it  does  not  always  rest  with 
the  pubUaher :  a  proclamation  is  altogether  a  public 
act,  in  which  no  one^s  veracity  is  implicated.  Facts 
and  opinions  and  feelings  are  declared  ,- 

The  Greeks  in  shouts  their  joint  assent  declare, 
The  priest  to  rev'rence  and  release  the  fair.    Pops. 

Events  and  circumstances  are  published ;  <  I  am  sur- 
prised that  none  of  the  fortune-tellers,  or,  as  the 
French  call  them,  the  Diaeurg  de  bonne  avanture, 
who  publish  their  bilk  in  every  qiiarter  of  the  town, 
have  not  turned  our  lotteries  to  their  advantage.^  Ad- 
dison.    The  measures  of  government  are  proclaimed; 

Nine  sacred  heralds  now>  proelaiming  loud 
The  monarch's  will,  suspend  the  list  ning  crowd. 

POPB. 

It  is  folly  for  a  man  to  declare  any  thing  to  be  true, 
which  he  is  not  certain  to  be  so,  and  wickedness  in 
him  to  declare  that  to  be  true  which  he  knows  to  be 
false :  whoever  publishes  all  he  hears  wOl  be  in  great 
danger  of  publishing  many  falsehoods ;  whatever  is 
proclaimed  is  supposed  to  oe  of  sufficient  importance 
to  deserve  the  notice  of  all  who  may  hear  or  read. 

In  cases  of  war  or  peace,  princes  are  expected  to 
declare  themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  in  the 
poUtical  world  intelligence  is  (\fn(My  published  through 
the  medium  of  the  public  papers;  in  private  life  do- 
mestic occurrences  are  published  with  equal  celerity 
through  the  medium  of  tale-bearers  ;  a  proclamation 
is  the  ordinary  mode  by  which  a  prince  makes  known 
his  wishes,  and  issues  nis  commands  to  his  subjects  ; 
it  is  an  act  of  indiscretion  very  common  to  young  and 
ardent  inquirers  to  declare  their  opinions  before  they  are 
properly  matured ;  the  publication  of  domestic  circum- 
stances is  oftentimes  the  source  of  much  disquiet  and 
ill-will  in  families ;  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  styled 
messengers,  who  should  proclaim  its  guid  tidings  to 
all  people,  and  in  all  tongues. 


DECREE,  EDICT,  PROCLAMATION. 

Decree,  in  French  decret,  Latin  decretus,  from 
decemo  to  give  judgement  or  pass  sentence,  signifies 
the  sentence  or  resolution  that  is  passed;  edict,  in 
Latin  edictus,  from  edico  to  say  out,  signifies  the 
thing  spoken  out  or  sent  forth ;  proclamation  v.  To 
declare. 


A  decree  is  a  more  solemn  and  deliberative  act  than 
an  edict ;  on  the  other  hand  an  edict  is  more  authori- 
tative than  a  decree.  A  decree  is  the  decision  of  one  or 
many ;  an  edict  speaks  the  will  of  an  individual :  coim- 
cils  and  senates,  as  well  as  princes,  make  decrees; 
despotic  rulers  issue  edicts. 

Decrees  are  passed  for  the  regulation  of  public  and 
private  matters ;  they  are  made  known  as  occasion 
requires,  but  are  not  always  public ; 

If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law  ! 
There  is  no  force  in  the  dfcrees  of  Venice. 

Shakspeabe. 

Edicts  and  proclamations  contain  the  commands  of 
the  sovereign  authority,  and  are  directly  addressed  by 
the  prince  to  his  people.  An  edict  is  peculiar  to  a 
despotic  government ;  '  This  statute  or  act  of  par- 
liament is  placed  among  the  records  of  the  kingdom, 
there  needmg  no  formal  promulgation  to  ^ve  it  the 
force  of  a  law,  as  was  necessary  by  the  civil  law  with 
regard  to  the  emperor's  edicts.''  Blackstone.  A  pro- 
clamation is  common  to  a  monarchical  and  aristocratic 
form  of  government ;  '  From  the  same  original  of  the 
king's  being  the  fountain  of  justice,  we  may  also 
deduce  the  prerogative  of  issuing  proclamations, 
which  is  vested  in  the  king  alone.'  Blackstone.  The 
ukase  in  Russia  is  a  species  of  edict,  by  which  the 
emperor  makes  known  his  will  to  his  people ;  the  king 
of  England  communicates  to  his  subjects  the  deter- 
minations of  himself  and  his  council  by  means  of  a 
proclamation. 


TO  ANNOUNCE,  PROCLAIM,  PUBLISH, 
ADVERTISE. 

Announce,  in  Latin  annuneio,  is  compounded  of 
an  or  ad  and  nuncio  to  teU  to  any  one  m  a  formal 
manner ;  proclaim,  in  Latin  proclamo,  is  compounded 
of  pro  and  clamo  to  cry  before,  or  cry  aloud ;  publish, 
in  Latin  publico,  from  publicus  and  populus,  signifies 
to  make  public  or  known  to  the  people  at  large ;  ad- 
vertise, from  the  Latin  adverto,  or  ad  and  verto,  sig- 
nifies to  turn  the  attention  to  a  thing. 

The  characteristic  sense  of  these  words  is  the  making 
of  a  thing  known  to  several  individuals  :  a  thing  is  an- 
nounced to  an  individual  or  small  community ;  it  is 
proclaimed  to  a  neighbourhood,  and  published  to  the 
world.  An  event  that  is  of  particular  interest  is  an- 
nounced ;  '  We  might  with  as  much  reason  doubt 
whether  the  sun  was  intended  to  enlighten  the  earth, 
as  whether  he  who  has  framed  the  human  mind  in- 
tended to  announce  righteousness  to  mankind  as  a 
law.'  Blai£.  An  event  is  proclaimed  that  requires  to 
be  known  by  all  the  parties  interested ; 

But  witness,  heralds .'  wadproelaim  my  vow. 
Witness  to  gods  above,  and  men  below.    Pope. 

That  is  published  which  is  supposed  likely  to  interest 
all  who  know  it ;  'It  very of^n  happens  that  none  are 
more  industrious  io  publishing  the  blemishes  ik  an 
4  B 
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extraordinary  repatstioii,  than  such  as  lie  open  to  the 
same  censures  in  their  ovn  character.''  Addison. 

Announcements  are  made  verbally,  or  by  some  well 
known  si^al ;  proelamationa  are  made  verbally,  and 
accompanied  by  some  appointed  signal ;  publications 
are  ordinarily  made  through  the  press,  or  by  oral  com- 
munication from  one  individual  to  another.  The 
arrival  of  a  distinguished  person  is  annotmced  by  the 
ringii^  of  the  bells  ;  the  proclamation  of  peace  by  a 
herald  is  accompanied  with  certain  ceremonies  calcu- 
lated to  excite  notice ;  the  pubKcation  of  news  is  the 
oiBce  d  the  journalist. 

Advertise  denotes  the  means,  and  publish  the  end. 
To  advertise  is  to  direct  the  public  attention  to  any 
event  or  circumstance ;  '  Every  man  that  advertises 
his  own  exceUence  shovdd  write  with  some  conscious- 
ness of  a  character  which  dares  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public.^  Johnson.  To  publish  is  to  make  known 
either  by  an  oral  or  printed  communication ;  <  The  cri- 
ticisms which  I  have  hitherto  published,  have  been 
made  with  an  intention  rather  to  discover  beauties  and 
excellences  in  the  writers  of  my  own  time,  than  to 
publish  any  of  their  faults  and  imperfections.'  Addison. 

We  publish  by  advertising,  but  we  do  not  always 
advertise  when  we  publish.  Mercantile  and  civil 
transactions  are  conducted  by  means  of  advertise- 
ments. Extraordinanr  circumstances  are  speedily  pub- 
lished in  a  neighbourhood  by  circulating  firom  mouth 
to  month. 


is  advantageous  to  another ;  but  we  commOQly  divulg€ 
the  secrets  or  the  crimes  of  another ; 

Tremble  thou  wretch 
That  hast  within  thee  wuUvulged  crimes. 

Shaksfbaeb. 

To  publish  is  said  of  that  which  was  never  before 
known,  or  never  before  existed ;  to  reveal  and  disclose 
are  said  of  that  which  has  been  only  concealed  or  lay 
hidden :  we  publish  the  events  cS  the  day ;  we  reveal 
the  secret  or  the  mystery  of  a  transaction ;  '  In  con- 
fession, the  revealing  is  not  for  worldly  use,  but  for 
the  ease  of  a  man's  heart.'  Bacon.  We  disclose  die 
whole  of  an  affair  from  beginning  to  end,  which  haa 
never  been  properly  known  on  accounted  for ; 

Then  earth  and  ocean  varioiu  forma  duclose.   Dkysck-. 


TO  PUBLISH,    PROMULGATE,   DIVULGE, 
REVEAL,  DISCLOSE. 

To  publish  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article ;  promulgate,  in  Latin  promulgatus,  participle 
of  proirmlgo,  for  prowlgo,  signifies  to  make  vulgar ; 
dividge^  in  Latin  divu^t  that  is,  in  diversos  vulgo, 
agnifies  to  make  vulgar  in  difierent  parts ;  reveal,  in 
Latin  revelo,  firom  veto  to  veil,  signifies  to  take  off  the 
veil  or  cover ;  disclose  signifies  to  make  the  reverse  of 
close. 

To  publish  is  the  most  general  of  these  terms,  con- 
veying in  its  extended  sense  the  idea  of  making  known  ; 
'  By  me  execution  of  several  (£  his  benefactors,  Max- 
imin  published  in  characters  of  blood  the  indelible 
history  of  his  baseness  and  ingratitude.'  Gibbon. 
Publishing  is  an  indefinite  act  whereby  we  may  make 
known  to  many  or  few ;  but  to  promulgate  is  always  to 
make  known  to  many.  We  may  ptMish  that  which 
is  a  domestic  or  a  national  concern ;  we  promulgate 
properly  only  diat  which  is  of  general  interest :  the 
aflairs  of  a  ramily  or  of  a  nation  are  published  in  the 
newspapers;  doctrines,  principles,  precepts,  and  the 
Uke,  are  promulgated ;  '  An  absimi  theory  on  one 
side  of  a  question  forms  no  justification  for  aUedging  a 
false  fact  or  promulgating  mischievous  maxims  on  the 
other.'  BuBKE.  We  may  publish  things  to  be  known, 
or  things  not  to  be  known ;  we  divulge  things  mostly 
not  to  be  kitown :  we  may  publish  our  own  sname,  or 
the  shame  ti  another,  and  we  may  publish  that  which 


TO  UNCOVER,  DISCOVER,  DISCLOSE. 

To  uncoeer,  like  discover,  implies  to  take  off  the 
covering,  but  the  former  refera  to  an  artificial  mate. 
rial  and  occasional  covering;  the  latter  to  a  moral, 
natural,  or  permanent  covermg ;  plants  are  uncovered 
that  they  may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  air;  they  are 
discovered  to  gratify  the  researches  of  the  botanist. 
To  discover  and  disclose  both  signify  to  lay  open,  but 
they  differ  in  the  object  and  maimer  of  the  action ; 
that  is  discovered  which  is  supposed  to  be  covered ; 
and  that  is  disclosed  which  is  supposed  to  be  shut 
out  from  the  view :  a  country  is  discovered,  a  scene  is 
disclosed ; 

Go  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  dixover 

The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince.   SHAKsrsAax. 

'  The  shells  being  broken,  struck  off,  and  gone,  the 
stone  included  in  them  is  thereby  disclosed  and  set  at 
liberty .'  Woodwabd.  A  plot  is  discovered  when  it  be- 
comes known  to  oneself;  a  secret  is  disclosed  when  it  is 
made  known  to  another ;  '  He  shall  never,  by  any  altera- 
tion in  me,  discover  my  knowledge  of  his  mistake.'  Pofe. 

If  I  duclose  vaj  passion 
Our  friendship's  at  an  end ;  if  I  conceal  it 
The  world  will  call  me  false.    Addison. 


TO  DISCOVER,  MANIFEST,  DECLARE. 

The  idea  of  making  known  is  conveyed  by  all  these 
terms ;  but  discover,  which  si^:nifies  simply  the  taking 
off  the  covering  from  any  thmg,  expresses  less  dian 
manifest,  and  that  than  declare :  we  discover  by  indi- 
rect means  or  signs  more  or  less  doubtful ;  we  manifest 
by  unquestionable  marks;  we  declare  by  express 
words :  talents  and  dispositions  discover  themselves ; 
particular  feelings  and  sentiments  manifest  thenv 
selves ;  facts,  opmions,  and  sentiments  are  declared : 
children  eariy  discover  a  turn  for  some  particular  art 
or  science ;  '  Several  brute  creatures  discover  in  thdr 
actions  something  like  a  faint  glimmering  of  reascm.' 
Addison.     A  person  manifests  his  regard  for  another 
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by  unequiTocal  proofs  of  kindness ;  <  At  no  time  per- 
haps did  the  legislature  manifest  a  more  tender  regard 
to  that  fundamental  principle  of  British  constitutional 
policy,  hereditary  monarchy,  than  ftt  the  time  of  the 
revolution.'  Bueke.  A  person  of  an  open  disposition 
is  apt  to  declare  Ids  sentiments  witnout  disguise ; 
'  Langhome,  Boyer,  and  Powel,  presbyterian  officers 
who  commanded  bodies  of  troops  in  Wales,  •were  the 
first  that  declared  thMnselves  against  the  parliament' 
Hume. 

Things  are  said  to  diseover,  persons  only  manifest 
or  declare  in  the  proper  sense ;  but  they  may  be  used 
figuratively  :  it  is  the  nature  of  every  thing  sublunary 
to  discover  sjrmptoms  of  decay  more  or  less  early ;  it 
is  particularly  painful  when  any  one  manifests  an  un- 
friendly disposition  from  whom  we  had  reason  to 
expect  the  contrary. 


the  creation  praoe  the  wisdom  ^  the  Creator ;  a  per- 
sistance  in  a  particular  course  of  conduct  mHy  either 
evince  great  virtue  or  great  folly ;  the  miracles  wrought 
in  Egypt  manifested  me  Divine  pow*r. 


TO  PROVE,  DEMONSTRATE,  EVINCE, 
MANIFEST. 

Prove,  in  Latin  probo,  signifies  to  make  good ;  de- 
monstrate, from  the  Latin  demonstro,  signifies,  by 
virtue  of  the  intensive  syUable  de,  to  show  in  a  specific 
manner ;  evince,  v.  To  argue ;  manifest  signifies  to 
make  manifest. 

Prove  is  here  the  general  and  indefinite  term,  the 
rest  imply  different  modes  of  proving;  to  demonstrate 
is  to  prove  specifically :  we  may  prove  any  thing  by 
simple  assertion ;  but  we  must  demonstrate  by  intel- 
lectual efforts :  we  may  prove  that  we  were  in  a  certain 
place ;  but  we  demonstrate  some  point  in  science :  we 
may  prove  by  personal  influence ;  but  we  can  demon- 
strate only  by  the  force  of  evidence :  we  prove  our 
own  merit  Dy  our  actions ;  we  demonstrate  the  exists 
ence  of  a  Deity  by  all  that  surrounds  us ; 

Why  on  those  shores  are  they  with  joy  survey'd, 
Admir'd  as  heroes,  and  as  gods  obeyed. 
Unless  great  acts  superior  merit  prove?    Pops. 

'  By  the  very  setting  apart  and  consecrating  places  foir 
the  service  of  God,  we  demonstrate  our  acKnowledge- 
ment  of  his  power  and  sovereignty  over  us.'  Beve- 

aiDOE. 

To  prove,  evince,  and  manifest,  are  the  acts  either 
of  persons  or  things ;  to  demonstrate,  that  of  persons 
only  :  in  regard  to  persons,  we  prove  either  the  facts 
which  we  know,  or  the  mental  endowments  which  we 
possess :  we  evince  and  manifest  a  disposition  or  a 
state  of  mind :  we  evince  our  sincerity  by  our  actions, 
it  is  a  work  of  time ;  '  We  must  evince  the  sincerity 
of  our  faith  by  good  works.'  Blair.  We  manifest  a 
friendly  or  a  hostile  disposition  by  a  word  or  a  single 
action,  it  is  the  act  of  tne  moment ;  <  In  the  life  of  a 
man  of  sense,  a  short  life  is  sufficient  to  manifest  him- 
self a  man  of  honor  and  virtue.'  Steele.  All  these  terms 
are  applied  to  things,  inasmuch  as  they  may  tend  either 
to  produce  conviction,  or  simply  to  make  a  tning  known: 
to  prove  and  evince  are  employed  in  the  first  case ;  to 
manifest  in  the  latter  case  :  the  beauty  and  order  in 


PROOF,  EVIDENCE,  TESTIMONY. 

The  proof  is  that  which  simply  proves ;  the  evu 
d^nce  is  that  which  makes  evident,  which  rises  in  sense 
upon  the  'proof;  the  testimony  is  a  species  of  evidence 
by  means  of  witnesses,  from  testis  a  witness. 

In  the  legal  acceptation  of  the  terms  proofs  are 
commonly  denominated  evidence,  because  no  proof 
can  be  admitted  as  such  which  does  not  tend  to  make 
evident ;  but  as  the  word  proof  is  sometimes  taken 
for  the  act  of  proving  as  well  as  the  thing  proved, 
the  terms  are  not  always  indifferentiy  used ;  '  Positive 
proof  is  always  required,  where,  firom  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  appears  it  might  possibly  have  been  had.  But 
next  to  positive  proof,  circumstantial  evidence,  or  the 
doctrine  of  presumptions,  must  take  place.'  Black- 
STOME.  '  Evidence  is  either  written  or  parol.'  Black- 
stone.  Testimony  is  properly  parol  evidence;  but 
the  term  is  only  used  in  relation  to  the  person  giving 
the  evidence ;  '  Our  law  considers  that  there  are  many 
transactions  to  which  only  one  person  is  privy,  and 
therefore  does  not  always  demand  the  testimony  of 
two.'  Blackstone. 

In  an  extended  application  of  the  words  they  are 
taken  in  the  sense  of  a  sign  or  mark,  by  which  a  thing 
is  known  to  exist ;  and,  with  a  similar  distinction,  the 
proof  is  the  sign  which  proves ;  '  Of  the  fallaciousness 
of  hope,  and  the  uncertainty  of  schemes,  every  day 

S'ves  some  new  proof?  Johnsox.  The  evidence  is 
e  sign  which  makes  evident ;  hence  we  speak  of  the 
evidences  of  the  senses ;  '  Cato  Major,  who  had  borne 
all  the  great  offices,  has  left  us  an  evidence,  under  his 
own  hand,  how  much  he  was  versed  in  country  affairs.' 
Locke.  The  testimony  is  that  which  is  offered  or 
given  by  persons  or  things  personified  in  proof  of  any 
wing ;  '  Evidence  is  said  to  arise  from  testimony, 
when  we  depend  upon  the  credit  and  relation  of  others 
for  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  thing.'  Wilkins. 
Hence  a  person  makes  another  a  present,  or  performs 
any  other  act  of  kindness,  as  a  testimony  of  his  regard; 
and  persons  or  things  personified  bear  testimony  in 
favor  of  persons ;  '  I  must  bear  this  testimony  to 
Otway's  memory,  that  the  passions  are  truly  toudied 
in  his  Venice  Preserved.'  Dryden. 

Ye  Trojan  flames,  your  testimony  bear 
What  I  perform'd,  and  what  I  suffer'd  there. 

DSYDKN. 

The  proof  is  employed  mosdy  for  facts  or  physical 
objects ;  the  evidence  is  applied  to  that  which  is  moral 
or  intellectual.  All  that  our  Saviour  did  and  said 
Were  evidences  of  his  divine  character,  which  might 
have  produced  faith  in  the  minds  of  many,  even  if  they 
had  had  not  such  numerous  and  miraculous  proofs  m 
his  power.  The  evidence  may  be  internal,  or  lie  in  the 
4  B  2 
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Uiing  itself;  '  Of  Swift's  general  habits  of  thinking,  if 
his  letters  can  be  8up|>osea  to  aifoid  any  evidence,  he 
was  not  a  man  to  be  either  loved  or  envied.''  Johnson. 
The  proof  is  always  external ;  *  Men  ought  not  to 
expect  either  sensible  proof  or  demonstration  for  such 
matters  as  are  not  capable  of  such  proofs,  supposing 
them  to  be  true.'  Wilkiks.  The  internal  evidences 
of  the  truth  of  Divine  Revelation  are  even  more  nu- 
merous than  those  which  are  external :  our  Saviour's 
re-appearance  among  his  disciples  did  not  satisfy  the 
unbelieving  Thomas  of  his  identity  until  he  had  the 
farther  proofs  of  feeling  the  holes  in  his  hands  and 
his  side. 


DEPONENT,  EVIDENCE,  WITNESS. 

Deponent,  from  the  Latin  depono,  is  the  one  laying 
down  or  open  what  he  has  heard  or  seen ;  evidence, 
from  evident,  is  the  one  producing  evidence  or  making 
evident ;  witness,  from  the  Saxon  witan,  Teutonic 
weissen,  Greek  tHiu,  and  Hebrew  yn*  to  know,  is  one 
who  knows  or  makes  known. 

The  deponent  always  declares  upon  oath ;  he  serves 
to  give  information  s  the  evidence  is  likewise  generally 
bound  by  an  oath  ;  he  serves  to  acquit  or  condemn : 
the  witness  is  employed  upon  oath  or  otherwise ;  he 
serves  to  confirm  or  invalidate ; 

The  pleader  having  spoke  his  best. 

And  witness  ready  to  attest ; 

Who  fairly  could  on  oath  deposej 

When  questions  on  the  fact  arose. 

That  ev'ry  article  was  true. 

Is'or  further  these  deponents  knew.    Swift. 

A  deponent  declares  either  in  writing  or  by  word  of 
mouth ;  the  deposition  is  preparatory  to  the  trial :  an 
evidence  may  give  evidence  either  by  words  or  actions ; 
whatever  serves  to  clear  up  the  thing,  whether  a  per- 
son or  an  animal,  is  used  as  an  evidence ;  the  evidence 
always  comes  forward  on  the  trial ;  '  Of  the  evidence 
which  appeared  against  him  (Savage)  the  character  of 
the  man  was  not  unexceptionable ;  that  of  the  woman 
notoriously  infamous.'  Johnson.  A  toitness  is  always 
a  person  in  the  proper  sense,  but  may  be  applied  figu- 
ratively to  inammate  objects ;  he  declares  by  word  of 
mouth  what  he  personally  knows.  Every  witness  is 
an  evidence  at  the  moment  of  trial,  but  every  evidence 
is  not  a  witness.  When  a  dog  is  employed  as  an 
evidence  he  cannot  be  called  a  witness ;  '  In  case  a 
woman  be  forcibly  taken  away  and  married,  she  may 
be  a  witness  against  her  husband  in  order  to  convict 
him  of  felony.'  Blackstone.  '  In  every  man's  heart 
and  conscience,  religion  has  many  witneeses  to  its 
importance  and  reality.'  Blair.     • 

Evidence  on  the  other  hand  is  confined  mostly  to 
judicial  matters ;  and  witness  extends  to  all  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life.  One  person  appears  as  an 
evidence  against  another  on  a  criminal  charge :  a  wit- 
ness appears  for  or  against ;  he  corroborates  the  word 
of  another,  and  is  a  security  in  all  dealings  or  matters 
of  question  between  man  and  man. 


TO  CONVICT,  DETECT,  DISCOVER. 

Convict,  from  the  Latin  convictua,  participle  of 
convinco  to  make  manifest,  signifies  to  make  clear; 
detect,  from  the  Latin  deteettts,  participle  of  det^o, 
compounded  of  the  privative  de  and  tego  to  cover,  sig- 
nifies  to  uncover  or  lay  open.  To  detect  and  discover 
serve  to  denote  the  laymg  open  of  crimes-  or  errors. 
A  person  is  convicted  by  means  of  evidence ;  he  is 
detected  by  means  of  ocular  demonstration.  One  is 
convicted  of  having  been  the  perpetrator  of  some  evil 
deed ;  '  Advice  is  offensive,  not  because  it  lays  us 
open  to  unexpected  regret,  or  convicts  us  of  any  fault 
wnich  had  escaped  our  notice,  but  because  it  shows 
us  that  we  are  Known  to  others  as  well  as  ourselves.' 
Johnson.  One  is  detected  in  the-  very  act  of  com- 
mitting the  deed.  One  is  convicted  of  crimes  in  a 
court  of  judicature ;  one  is  detected  in  various  misde- 
meanours by  different  casualties ;  *  Eveiy  member  of 
society  feels  and  acknowledges  the  necessity  of  detect- 
ing crimes.'  Johnson.  Punishment  necessarily  fol- 
lows the  conviction ;  but  in  the  case  of  detection,  it 
rests  in  the  breast  of  the  individual  against  whom  the 
offence  is  committed. 

Detect  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense:  discwser 
(w.  Uncover)  in  an  indifferent  sense.  A  person  is  de- 
tected in  what  he  wishes  to  conceal ;  a  person  or  a 
thing  is  discovered  that  has  unintentionally  lain  con- 
cealed. Thieves  are  detected  in  picking  pockets;  a 
lost  child  is  discovered  in  a  wood,  or  in  some  place  of 
security.  Detection  is  the  act  of  the  moment ;  it  is 
effected  by  the  aid  of  the  senses :  a  discovery  is  the 
consequence  of  efforts,  and  is  brought  about  by  cir- 
cuitous means,  and  the  lud  of  the  understanding.  A 
plot  is  detected  by  any  one  who  communicates  what  he 
has  seen  and  heard ;  many  murders  have  been  disco- 
vered after  a  lapse  of  years  by  ways  the  most  extra- 
ordinary. Nothing  is  detected  but  what  is  actuaQy 
passing ;  manv  thmgs  are  discovered  which  have  long 
passed.  Wicked  men  go  on  in  their  career  of  vice 
with  the  hope  of  escaping  detection ;  the  discovery  of 
one  villany  often  leads  to  that  of  many  more ;  *  Con- 
ning when  it  is  once  detected  loses  its  force.'  Addison. 
*  We  are  told  that  the  Spartans,  though  they  punished 
thef);  in  the  young  men  when  it  was  discovered,  looked 
upon  it  as  honorable  if  it  succeeded.'  Addison. 


TO  FIND,  FIND  OUT,  DISCOVER, 
ESPY,  DESCRY. 

Find,  in  Qtermtiajinden,  &c.  is  most  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Latin  venio,  signifying  to  come  in 
the  way ;  discover,  v.  To  uncover ;  espy,  in  Fiench 
espier,  comes  from  the  Latin  e«ptcto,  agaifying  to 
see  a  thing  out;  descry,  from  the  Latin  discemo, 
signifies  to  distinguish  a  thing  from  others. 

To  Jtnd  signifies  simply  to  come  within  sight  of  a 
thing,  which  is  the  general  idea  attached  to  ^  these 
terms :  they  vary,  however,  either  in  the  mode  of  the 
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action  or  in  the  object.  What  we  find  may  become 
visible  to  us  by  accident,  but  what  ^efind  out  is  the 
result  of  an  effort.  We  may  find  any  thing  as  we 
pass  along  in  the  streets ;  but  we  find  out  mistakes 
m  an  account  by  carefully  going  over  it,  or  we  find 
out  the  difBculties  which  we  meet  with  in  learning,  by 
redoubling  our  diligence ;  '  Socrates,  who  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Cretan  mstitutions,  set  his  excellent  wit  to 
find  out  some  good  cause  and  use  of  this  evil  inclina- 
tion (the  love  of  boys).'  Walsh.  What  is  found 
may  have  been  lost  to  ourselves,  but  visible  to  others ; 

Hejindt  the  fraud,  and  with  a  smile  demands, 
On  what  design  the  boy  had  bound  his  hands. 

Dbyden. 

What,  is  discovered  is  always  remote  and  unknown, 
and  when  discovered  is  something  new ;  '  Cunning 
is  a  kind  of  short-sightedness  that  diseov&ra  the  mi- 
nutest objects  which  are  near  at  hand,  but  is  not  able 
to  discern  things  at  a  distance.'  Addison.  A  piece  of 
money  may  be  found  lying  on  the  groimd ;  but  a 
mine  is  discovered  under  ground.  When  Captain 
Cook  discovered  the  islands  in  the  South  Sea,  many 
plants  and  animals  were  found.  What  is  not  disco- 
verable may  be  presumed  not  to  exist ;  but  that  which 
IS  found  may  be  only  what  has  been  lost.  What  has 
once  been  discovered  cannot  be  discovered  again ;  but 
what  is  found  may  be  many  times  found.  Find  out 
and  discover  differ  principally  in  the  application ;  the 
former  being  appbed  to  familiar,  and  the  latter  to 
scientific  objects :  scholars  fitid  out  what  they  have  to 
learn;  men  of  research  discover  what  escapes  the 
notice  of  others. 

To  espy  is  a  species  of  finding  out,  namely,  to  find 
out  what  is  very  secluded  or  retired ; 

There  Agamemnon,  Priam  here  he  spies. 

And  fierce  Achilles,  who  both  kings  defies.    Dsyden. 

Descry  is  a  species  of  discovering,  or  observing  at  a 
distance,  or  among  a  number  of  objects ; 

Through  this  we  pass,  and  mount  the  tower  from 

whence. 
With  unavailing  arms,  the  Trojans  make  defence ; 
From  this  the  trembling  king  had  oft  descried 
The  Grecian  camp,  and  saw  their  navy  ride.   Dryden. 

An  astronomer  discovers  fresh  stars  or  planets;  he 
finds  those  on  particular  occasions  which  have  been 
already  discovered.  A  person  fintls  out  by  continued 
inquiry  any  place  to  which  he  had  been  wrong  di- 
rected :  he  espies  an  object  which  lies  concealed  in  a 
comer  or  secret  place :  he  descries  a  horseman  coming 
down  a  hill. 

Find  and  discover  may  be  employed  with  regard  to 
objects,  either  of  a  corporeal  or  intellectual  kind ;  espy 
and  descry  only  with  regard  to  sensible  objects  of  cor- 
poreal vision  :  find,  either  for  those  that  are  external 
or  internal ;  discover,  only  for  those  that  are  external. 
The  distinction  between  them  is  the  same  as  before ; 
we  find  by  simple  inquiry ;  we  discover  by  reflection 
and  study :  -we  find  or  find  out  the  motives  which  in- 


fluence a  person's  conduct;  we  discover  the  reasons 
or  causes  of  things :  the  finding  serves  the  particular 
purpose  of  the  finder ;  the  discovery  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  science,  by  adding  to  the  stock  of  general 
Knowledge. 

When^nd  is  used  as  a  purely  intellectual  operation, 
it  admits  of  a  new  view,  in  relation  both  to  discover 
and  to  invent,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  article. 


TO  FIND,  FIND  OUT,  DISCOVER, 
INVENT. 

To  find  or  fijid  out  (v.  To  find)  is  said  of  things 
which  do  not  exist  in  the  forms  in  which  a  person /?w5.* 
them:  to  discover  (v.  To  uncover)  is  said  of  that 
which  exists  in  an  entire  state :  invent,  in  Latin  in- 
ventum,  from  invenio,  sieni^'ing  to  come  at  or  light 
upon,  is  said  of  that  which  is  new  made  or  modelled. 
The  merit  oi  finding  or  inventing  consists  in  newly 
applying  or  modifying  the  materials  which  exist  sepa- 
rately ;  the  merit  of  discovering  consists  in  removing 
the  obstacles  which  prevent  us  from  knowing  the  re&l 
nature  of  the  thing :  imagination  and  industry  are  re- 
qmsite  (or finding  or  inventing;  acuteness  and  pene- 
tration for  discovering.  A  person  finds  reasons  for 
justifying  himself:  he  discovers  traits  of  a  bad  dispo- 
sition in  another.  Cultivated  minds  find  sources  of 
amusement  within  themselves,  or  a  prisoner  /??erf«' 
means  of  escape.  Many  traces  of  a  umversal  dfeluge 
have  been  discovered:  the  physician  discovers  the 
nature  of  a  particular  disorder. 

Find  is  applicable  to  the  operative  arts ; 

Long  practice  has  a  sure  imprcvement^tnc/, 
With  kmdled  fires  to  bum  the  barren  ground. 

Dbysek. 

Discover  is  applied  to  speculative  objects ;  *  Since  the 
harmonic  principles  were  discovered,  music  has  been 
a  great  independent  science.'  Sewakd.  Invent  is  ap- 
plied to  the  mechanical  arts ; 

The  sire  of  gods  and  men,  with  hard  decrees. 
Forbids  our  plenty  to  be  bought  with  ease ; 
Himself  invented  first  the  sluning  share. 
And  whetted  human  industry  by  care.    Drydev. 

We  speak  of  finding  modes  for  performing  actions, 
and  effecting  purposes ;  of  inventing  machines,  in- 
struments, and  various  matters  of  use  or  elegance ;  of 
discovering  the  operations  and  laws  of  nature.  Many 
fruitless  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  the  longi- 
tude :  men  have  not  been  so  unsuccessful  ia finding 
out  various  arts,  for  communicating  their  thoughts, 
commemorati]^  die  exploits  of  then:  nations,  and  sup- 
plying themsehrea  with  luxuries ;  nor  have  they  failed 
in  every  spedes  <rf  machine  or  instrument  which  can 
aid  their  purpose.  Harvey  discovered  die  circulation 
<tf  the  blood :  ToriceUi  discovered  the  gravity  of  the 
aur :  by  geometry  the  properties  of  figures  are  dis- 
covered ;   by  chemistry  the  properties  of  compound 
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substuices :  but  the  geometrician  fitvia  by  reasoning 
the  solution  of  any  problem  ;  or  by  investigating,  he 
jind8  out  a  clearer  method  of  solvmg  the  same  pro- 
blems ;  or  he  invents  an  instrument  by  which  the 
proof  can  be  deduced  from  ocular  demonstration.  Thus 
the  astronomer  discovers  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  by  means  of  the  telescope  which  has  been 
invented. 


EMISSARY,  SPY. 


Emissary,  in  Latin  einissarius,  from  emitto  to 
tend  forth,  signifies  one  sent  out ;  spy,  in  French 
espion,  ft'om  tne  Latin  specie  to  look  into  or  look 
about,  signifies  one  narrowly  searched. 

Both  these  words  designate  a  person  sent  out  by  a 
body  on  some  public  concern  among  their  enemies ; 
but  they  differ  in  their  office  accorduig  to  the  etymo- 


logy of  the  words. 
The  I 


emissary  is  by  distinction  sent  forth,  he  is  sent 
80  as  to  mix  with  the  people  to  whom  he  goes,  to  be 
in  all  places,  and  to  associate  with  every  one  indivi- 
dually as  may  serve  his  purpose ;  the  spy  on  the  other 
hand  takes  nis  station  wherever  he  can  best  perceive 
what  is  passing ;  he  keeps  himself  at  a  distance  from 
all  but  such  as  may  particularly  aid  him  in  the  object 
of  his  search. 

The  object  of  an  emissary  is  by  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  enemy  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension, 
to  spread  false  alarms,  and  to  disseminate  false  princi- 
ples ;  the  object  of  a  spy  is  to  get  information  of  an 
enemy'^s  plans  and  movements. 

Although  the  office  of  emissary  and  spy  are  neither 
of  them  honorable,  yet  that  of  the  former  is  more  dis- 
graceful than  that  of  the  latter.  The  emissary  is 
generally  employed  by  those  who  have  some  ille^ti- 
mate  object  to  pursue ;  '  The- Jesuits  send  over  emis- 
saries with  instructions  to  personate  themselves  mem- 
bers of  the  several  sects  among  us.'  Swutt.  Spies  on 
the  other  hand  are  employed  by  all  regular  govern- 
ments in  a  time  of  warfare ;  *  He  (Henry  I.)  began 
with  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  who  was  watched  for 
some  time  by  spies  and  thei>  indicted  upon  a  charge 
of  forty-five  articles.'  Hume. 

In  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  French  sent 
their  emissaries  into  every  country,  civilized  or  unci- 
vilized, to  &n  the  flame  of  rebellion  against  established 
governments.  At  Sparta,  the  trade  of  a  spy  was  not 
so  vile  as  it  has  been  generally  esteemed ;  it  was  con- 
sidered as  a  self-devotion  for  the  public  good,  and 
formed  a  part  of  their  education. 

These  terms  are  both  appUed  in  an  extended  appli- 
cation with  a  similar  distmcdon ;  «  What  generally 
makes  pain  itself,  if  I  may  so  say,  more  painful,  is 
that  it  is  considered  as  the  emissary  of  the  king  of 
terrors.'  Buhke. 

These  wretched  spies  of  wit  must  then  confess. 
They  take  more  pains  to  please  themselves  the  less. 

Dbydbn. 


MARK,  PRINT,  IMPRESSION,  STAMP. 

Mark  is  the  same  in  the  northern  languages,  and  ia 
the  Persian  marz;  print  and  impression,  both  fnm 
the  Latin  premo  to  press,  signify  the  visible  effiect 
produced  by  printing  or  pressing;  stamp  signifies  the 
effect  produced  by  stamping. 

The  word  mark  is  the  most  general  in  sense :  w]uik> 
ever  alters  the  external  face  of  an  object  is  a  mark ; 
the  print  is  some  specific  mark,  or  a  figure  drawn 
upon  the  surface  of  an  object ;  the  i$npre»sion  is  the 
mark  pressed  either  upon  or  into  a  body ;  the  stamp 
is  the  mark  that  is  stamped  in  or  upon  the  body.  The 
mark  is  confined  to  no  size,  shape,  or  form ;  the  print 
is  a  mark  that  represents  an  object :  the  mark  may 
consist  of  a  spot,  a  line,  a  stain,  or  a  smear ;  but  a 
print  describes  a  given  object,  as  a  house,  a  man,  &c. 
A  mark  is  either  a  protuberance  or  a  depression ;  an 
impression  is  always  a  sinking  in  of  the  object :  a 
hillock  or  a  hole  are  both  marks ;  but  the  latter  is 
properly  the  impresswn :  the  stamp  mostly  resembles 
the  impression,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  seal,  which 
is  stamped  upon  paper,  and  occasions  an  elevation  with 
the  wax. 

The  mark  is  occasioned  by  every  sort  of  action, 
gentle  or  violent,  artificial  or  natural ;  by  the  voluntary 
act  of  a  person,  or  the  unconscious  act  of  inanimate 
bodies ;  by  means  of  compression  or  friction ;  by  a 
touch  or  a  blow,  and  the  like  :  all  the  others  are  occa- 
sioned by  one  or  more  of  these  modes;  '  De  la  Chambre 
asserts  positively  that  from  the  marks  on  the  body, 
the  configuration  of  the  planets  at  a  nativity  may  be 
gathered.  Walsh.  The  print  is  occasioned  by  arti- 
ficial means  of  compression,  as  when  the  print  ot 
letters  or  pictures  is  made  on  paper ;  or  by  accidental 
and  natural  compression,  as  when  the  print  of  the 
hand  is  made  on  the  wall,  or  the  print  of  the  foot  is 
made  on  the  ground ; 

From  hence  Astrea  took  her  flight,  and  here 

The  prints  of  her  departing  steps  appear.    Dsvsen. 

The  impression  is  made  by  means  more  or  less  violent, 
as  when  an  impression  is  made  upon  wood  by  the  axe 
or  hammer ;  or  by  means  gradual  and  natural,  as  by 
the  dripping  of  water  on  stone.  The  stamp  is  made 
by  means  of  direct  pressure  with  an  artificial  in- 
strument. 

Mark  is  of  such  universal  application  that  it  is 
confined  to  no  objects  whatever,  either  in  the  natural 
or  moral  world ;  print  is  mostly  appHed  to  material 
objects,  the  face  of  which  undergoes  a  lasting  change, 
as  the  printing  made  on  paper  or  wood  ;  impression 
is  more  commonly  applied  to  such  natural  objects  as 
are  particularly  solid ;  stamp  is  generally  applied  to 
paper,  or  still  softer  and  more  yielding  bodies,  /m- 
pression  and  stamp  have  both  a  moral  application : 
events  or  speeches  make  an  impression,  on  tne  mind: 
things  bear  a  certain  stamp  which  bespeaks  their 
origin.  Where  the  passions  nave  obtained  an  ascend- 
ancy, the  occasional  good  impressions  which  are  pro- 
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duced  by  religious  obseirances  but  too  frequently  die 
away ;  *  No  man  can  offer  at  the  change  of  tne  govem- 
ment  established,  without  first  gaining  new  authority, 
and  in  some  degree  debasing  the  old  by  appearance  and 
tmpressioTU  of  contrary  qualities  in  those  who  before 
enjoyed  it'  Temple.  The  Christian  reli^on  carries 
with  itself  the  stamp  of  truth ; 

Adult'rate  metals  to  the  sterling  stamp 
Appear  not  meaner,  than  mere  human  lines 
Compar'd  with  those  whose  inspiration  shines. 

ROSCOMHON. 


MARK,  SIGN,  NOTE,  SYMPTOM,  TOKEN, 
INDICATION. 

Mark,  v.  Mark,  impression;  sign,  in  Latin  signum, 
Greek  rhfut  from  rt{ai  to  punctuate,  signifies  the  thing 
that  points  out ;  symptom,  in  Latin  •symptoma,  Greek 
ffiiiitruiia  from  miiMcivra  to  fall  out  in  accordance  with 
any  thing,  signifies  what  presents  itself  to  confirm  one^s 
opinion ;  token,  through  the  mediiui  of  the  northern 
langu^es  comes  from  tne  Greek  rtatfiwioy;  indication, 
in  Latm  indicatio  from  indico,  and  the  Greek  Mtitut 
to  point  out,  signifies  the  thing  which  points  out 

The  idea  of  an  external  object,  which  serves  to  direct 
the  observer,  is  common  to  all  these  terms ;  the  differ- 
ence consists  in  the  objects  that  are  employed.  Any 
thing  may  serve  as  a  mark,  a  stroke,  a  dot,  a  stick  set 
up,  and  the  like ;  it  serves  simply  to  guide  the  senses: 
the  sign  is  something  more  complex ;  it  consists  of  a 
figure  or  representation  of  some  object,  as  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  Zodiac,  or  the  signs  which  are  afiixed  to 
houses  of  entertainment,  or  to  shops.  Marks  are 
arbitrary ;  every  one  chooses  his  mark  at  pleasure : 
signs  have  commonly  a  connexion  with  the  object  that 
b  to  be  observed :  a  house,  a  tree,  a  letter,  or  any 
external  object  may  be  chosen  as  a  mark ;  but  a 
tobacconist  chooses  the  sign  of  a  black  man ;  the  inn- 
keeper chooses  the  head  of  the  reigning  prince.  Marks 
serve  in  general  simply  to  aid  tne  memory  in  distin- 
guishing the  situation  of  objects,  or  the  particular 
circumstances  of  persons  or  thmgs,  as  the  marks  which 
are  set  up  in  a  garden  to  distinguish  the  ground  that 
is  occupied;  they  may,  thermra,  be  private,  and 
known  only  to  the  individual  or  individuals  that  make 
them,  as  the  private  marks  by  which  a  tradesman  dis- 
tinguishes his  prices :  they  may  likewise  be  changeable 
and  fluctuating,  according  to  the  himior  and  conve- 
nience of  the  maker,  as  the  private  marks  which  are 
employed  by  the  military  on  guard.  Signs,  on  the 
contrary,  serve  to  direct  the  understanding ;  tiiey  have 
dther  a  natural,  or  an  artificial  resemblance  to  the 
object  to  be  represented ;  they  are  c<Hisequentiy  chosen, 
not  by  the  will  oi  one,  but  by  the  universal  consent  of 
a  body ;  they  are  not  chosen  for  the  moment,  but  for 
a  permanency,  as  in  the  case  of  language,  either  oral 
or  written,  in  the  case  of  the  zodiacal  signs,  or  the 
«gn  of  the  cross,  the  algebraical  signs,  and  the  like. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  many  objects  may  be  both  a 


mark  and  a  sign,  according  to  the  above  illustration : 
the  cross  which  is  employed  in  books,  by  way  of  refer- 
ence to  notes,  is  a  mark  only,  because  it  serves  merely 
to  guide  the  eye,  or  assist  the  memory ;  but  the  figure 
of  the  cross,  when  employed  in  reference  to  the  cross 
of  OUT  Saviour,  is  a  sign,  inasmuch  as  it  conveys  a 
distinct  idea  of  something  else  to  the  mind ;  so  uke- 
wise  Uttle  strokes  over  letters,  or  even  letters  them- 
selves, may  merely  be  marks,  while  they  only  point 
out  a  difference  between  this  or  that  letter,  this  or  that 
object ;  but  this  same  stroke  becomes  a  sign,  if,  as  in 
the  first  declension  of  Latin  nouns  it  points  out  the 
ablative  case,  it  is  a  sign  of  the  ablative  case ;  and  a 
single  letter  affixed  to  different  parcels  is  merely  a 
m^rk  so  long  as  it  simply  serves  this  purpose ;  but 
the  same  letter,  suppose  it  were  a  word,  is  a  sigh  when 
it  is  used  as  a  sign.  It  is,  moreover,  clear  firom  the 
above,  that  there  are  many  objects  which  serve  as 
marks,  which  are  never  signs;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  signs  are  mostiy  composed,  yet  there 
are  two  sorts  of  signs  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  mark;  namely,  those  which  we  obtain  by  any 
other  sense  than  that  of  sight ;  or  those  which  are 
only  figures  in  the  mind.  When  words  are  spoken, 
and  not  written,  they  are  signs  and  not  marks ;  and 
in  hke  manner  the  «^  of  the  cross,  when  made  on 
the  forehead  of  children  in  baptism,  is  a  sign,  but  not 
a  mark.  This  illustration  of  these  two  words,  in  their 
strict  and  proper  sense,  will  serve  to  explain  them  in 
their  extended  and  metaphorical  sense.  A  mark  stands 
for  nothing  but  what  is  visible ;  the  sign  stands  for 
that  only  which  is  real  A  star  on  the  breast  of  an 
officer  or  nobleman  is  a  mark  of  distinction  or  honor, 
because  it  distinguishes  one  person  from  another,  and 
in  a  way  that  is  apt  to  reflect  honor ;  but  it  is  not  a 
sign  of  honor,  bi^ause  it  is  not  the  indubitable  test  of 
a  man's  honorable  feelings,  since  it  may  be  conferred 
by  favor  or  by  mistake,  or  Arora  some  partial  circum- 
stance. 

The  mark  and  sign  may  both  stand  for  the  appear- 
ances of  things,  and  in  that  case,  the  former  shows  the 
cause  by  the  effect,  the  latter  the  consequent  by  the 
antecedent  When  a  thing  is  sud  to  bear  the  marks 
of  violence,  the  cause  oi  the  mark  is  judged  of  by 
the  mark  itself;  but  when  we  say  that  a  louring  sky 
is  a  sign  of  rain,  the  future  or  consequent  event  is 
judged  of  by  the  present  appearance ; 

So  plain  the  *ign*,  such  prophets  are  the  skies. 

Dkypek. 

So  likewise  we  judge  by  the  marks  of  a  person's  foot 
that  some  one  has  been  walking  in  a  given  place : 
when  mariners  meet  with  birds  at  sea,  tiiey  consider 
them  as  a  sign  that  land  is  near  at  hand. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  observation,  however,  that 
mark  is  only  used  for  that  which  may  be  seen,  but 
that  the  sign  may  serve  to  direct  our  conclusions,  even 
in  that  which  anects  the  hearing,  feeling,  smell,  or 
taste ;  thus  hoarseness  is  a  sign  that  the  person  has 
a  cold ;  the  effects  which  it  produces  on  tne  patient 
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are  to  himself  sendble  mgtu  that  he  labors  under 
such  an  a&ction.  The  smell  of  fire  is  a  sign  that 
some  place  is  on  fire:  one  of  the  two  travellers  in 
La  Mothers  fable,  conndered  the  taste  of  the  wine  as 
a  gign  that  there  must  be  leather  in  the  bottle,  and  the 
other  that  there  must  be  iron ;  and  it  proved  that  they 
were  both  right,  for  a  little  key  with  a  bit  of  leather 
tied  to  it  was  found  at  the  bottom. 

In  this  sense  of  the  words  they  are  applied  to  moral 
objects,  with  precisely  the  same  distinction :  the  mark 
illustrates  the  spring  of  the  action ;  the  sign  shows  the 
state  of  the  mind  or  sentiments :  it  is  a  mark  of  folly 
«r  weakness  in  a  man  to  yield  himself  implicitly  to  the 
guidance  of  an  interested  friend;  <  The  ceremonial 
laws  of  Moses  were  the  marks  to  distinguish  the 
people  of  God  from  the  Gentiles.^  Bacon.  Tears  are 
not  always  a  »ign  of  repentance ;  *  The  sacring  of  the 
kings  of  France  (as  Lovsel  says)  is  the  sign  of  their 
sovereign  priesthood.^  Temple. 

A  note  IS  rather  a  sign  than  a  mark ;  but  it  is  pro- 
perly the  sign  which  consists  of  marks,  as  a  note  of 
admiration  (!),  and  likewise  a  note  which  consbts  of 
many  letters  and  words. 

Symptom  is  rather  a  mark  than  a  sign ;  it  explains 
the  cause  or  origin  of  complaints,  by  the  appearances 
they  assume,  and  is  employed  as  a  technictu  term  only 
in  the  science  of  medicine :  as  a  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
and  an  abhorrence  of  drink,  are  symptoms  of  canine 
madness;  motion  and  respiration  are  signs  of  life. 
Symptom  may  likewise  be  used  figiuatively  in  appli- 
cation to  moral  objects;  *  This  rail  of  the  French 
monarchy  was  far  from  being  preceded  by  any  exterior 
symptoms  of  decline.'  Bubke. 

Token  ia  a  species  of  mark  in  the  moral  sense, 
iiidication  a  species  of  sign :  the  mark  shows  what  is, 
the  token  serves  to  keep  in  mind  what  has  been:  s 
gift  to  a  friend  is  a  mark  of  one's  affection  and  esteem : 
if  it  be  permanent  in  its  nature  it  becomes  a  token ; 
friends  who  are  in  close  intercourse  have  perpetuid 
opportunities  of  showing  each  other  marks  of  their 
regard  by  reciprocal  acts  of  courtesy  and  kindness ; 
when  they  separate  for  any  length  of  time  they  com- 
monly leave  some  token  oi  their  tender  sentiments  in 
each  other's  hands,  as  a  pledge  of  what  shall  be,  as 
well  as  an  evidence  of  what  has  been ;  *  The  famous 
bull-feasts  are  an  evident  token  of  the  Quixotism  and 
romantic  taste  of  the  Spaniards.'  Somesville. 

Sign,  as  it  respects  indication,  is  said  in  abstract 
and  general  propositions :  indication  itself  is  only  em- 
ployed for  some  particular  individual  referred  to ;  it 
bespeaks  the  act  o£  the  persons :  but  the  sign  is  only 
the  face  or  appearance  of  the  thing.  When  a  man 
does  not  live  consistently  with  the  precession  which  he 
holds,  it  is  a  sign  that  his  religion  is  built  on  a  wrong 
foundation;  parents  are  gratified  whcm  they  observe 
the  slightest  indications  of  genius  or  goodness  m  tiieir 
children ;  *  It  is  certain  Virgil's  parents  gave  him  a 
good  education,  to  which  they  were  inclmed  by  the 
early  indications  he  gave  of  a  sweet  disposition  and 
excellent  wit.'  Walsh. 


MARK,  TRACE,  VESTIGE,  FOOTSTEP, 
TRACK. 

The  word  mark  has  already  been  considered  at  large 
in  the  preceding  article,  but  it  will  admit  of  farther 
illustration  when  taken  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is 
visible,  and  serves  to  show  the  existing  state  of  things; 
mark  is  here  as  before,  the  most  general  and  im- 
qualified  term ;  the  other  terms  varying  in  the  circum- 
stances or  manner  of  the  mark;  trace,  in  Italian 
treccia,  Greek  roixtn  to  run,  and  Hebrew  Tin  way, 
signifies  any  contmued  mark ;  vestige,  in  Latin  vesti- 
gium, not  improbably  contracted  from  pedis  and  «^ 
gium  or  stigma,  from  rlia  to  imprint,  signifies  a  print 
of  the  foot ;  footstep  is  taken  for  the  place  in  which 
the  foot  has  stepped,  or  the  mark  made  by  that  step ; 
track,  derived  from  the  same  source  as  trace,  signifies 
the  way  run,  or  the  mark  produced  by  that  running. 

The  marie  is  said  of  a  fresh  and  uninterrupted  Ime ; 
the  trace  is  said  of  that  which  is  broken  by  time :  a 
carriage  in  driving  along  the  sand  leaves  marks  of  the 
wheels,  but  in  a  short  time  all  traces  of  its  having 
been  there  will  be  lost ;  the  mark  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  bodies  on  one  another  in  every  possible  rorm ; 
the  spilling  of  a  liquid  may  leave  a  mark  on  the  floor ; 
the  blow  of  a  stick  leaves  a  mark  on  the  body ; 

I  hare  served  him 
In  this  old  body ;  yet  the  marks  remun 
Of  maijy  wounds.    Otwat. 

The  trace  is  a  mark  produced  only  by  bodies  making 
a  progress  or  proceeding  in  a  continued  course :  the 
ship  that  cuts  the  waves,  and  the  bird  that  cuts  the 
air,  leaves  no  traces  of  their  course  behind ;  so  men 
pass  their  lives,  and  after  death  leave  no  traces  that 
they  ever  were ;  *  The  greatest  favors  to  an  ungrateful 
man  are  but  like  the  motion  of  a  ship  upon  the  waves: 
they  leave  no  trace,  no  si^  behind  them.'  Socth. 
These  words  are  both  applied  to  moral  objects,  but 
the  mark  is  produced  by  objects  of  inferior  import- 
ance; it^  excites  a  momentary  observation,  but  does 
not  carry  us-  back  to  the  past ;  its  cause  is  either  too 
obvious  or  too  minute  to  awaken  attention :  a  trace  is 
generally  a  mark  of  something  which  we  may  wish  to 
see.  Marks  of  haste  and  imbecility  in  a  common 
writer  excite  no  surprise,  and  call  forth  no  obser- 
vation ; 

These  are  the  monuments  of  Helen's  love. 

The  shame  I  bear  below,  the  marks  I  bore  above. 

Pkydbn. 

In  a  writer  of  long  standing  celebrity,  we  look  for 
traces  of  his  former  genius. 

The  vestige  is  a  species  of  the  mark  caused  literally 
by  the  foot  of  man,  and  consequendy  applied  to  such 
places  as  have  been  inhabited,  where  the  active  in- 
dustry of  man  has  left  visible  marks ;  it  is  a  spedea 
of  trace,  inasmuch  as  it  carries  us  back  to  that  which 
was,  but  is  not  at  present.  We  discover  by  marks 
that  things  have  been ;  we  discover  by  traces  and 
vestigesvoAt  they  hiave  been:  a  hostile  army  always 
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leaves  sufficiently  evident  marks  of  its  having  passed 
through  a  country ;  there  are  traces  of  the  Roman 
roads  still  visible  in  London  and  different  parts  of 
England :  Rome  contains  many  vestiges  of  its  former 
greatness ;  '  Both  Britain  and  Ireland  had  temples  for 
Wie  worship  of  the  gods,  the  vestiges  of  which  are  now 
remaining.   Parsons. 

Mineralogists  assert  that  there  are  many  marks  of  a. 
universal  deluge  discoverable  in  the  fossils  and  strata 
of  the  earth  ;  philological  inquirers  imagine  that  there 
are  traces  in  the  existing  languages  of  the  world  suf- 
ficient to  ascertain  the  progress  by  which  the  earth 
became  populated  after  the  deluge ;  the  pyramids  are 
vestiges  of  antiquity  which  raise  our  ideas  of  human 
greatness  beyond  any  thing  which  the  modem  state  of 
the  arts  can  present.  Vestige,  like  the  two  former, 
may  be  applied  to  moral  as  well  as  natural  objects 
with  the  same  line  of  distinction.  A  person  betrays 
marks  of  levity  in  his  conduct.  Wherever  we  discover 
traces  of  the  same  customs  or  practices  in  one  country 
which  are  prevalent  in  another,  we  suppose  those/ 
countries  to  have  had  an  intercourse  or  connexion 
of  some  kind  with  one  another  at  a  certain  remote 
period. 

Footstep  and  track  are  sometimes  employed  as  a 
marky  but  oftener  as  a  road  or  course :  when  we  talk 
of  following  the  footsteps  of  another,  it  may  sigiufy 
either  to  fouow  the  marks  of  his  footsteps  as  a  guide 
for  thie  course  we  should  take,  or  to  walk  in  the  very 
same  steps  as  he  has  done :  the  former  is  the  act  of 
one  who  is  in  pursuit  of  another ; .  the  latter  is  the  act 
of  him  who  follows  in  a  train.  Footsteps  is  employed 
only  for  the  steps  of  an  individual :  the  track  is  made 
by  the  steps  of  many  ;  it  is  the  line  which  has  been 
beaten  out  or  made  by  stamping :  the  term  footstep 
can  be  employed  only  for  men  or  brutes ;  but  track  is 
applied  to  inanimate  objects,  as  the  wheel  of  a  carriage. 
When  Cacus  took  away  the  oxen  of  Hercules  ne 
dragged  them  backward  that  they  might  not  be  traced 
by  their  footsteps :  a  track  of  blood  from  the  body  of 
a  murdered  man  may  sometimes  lead  to  the  detection 
of  the  murderer. 

In  the  metaphorical  application  they  do  not  signify 
s  mark,  but  a  course  of  conduct ;  the  former  respects 
one's  moral  feelings  or  mode  oS  dealing;  the  latter 
one's  mechanical  and  habitual  manner  of  acting :  the 
former  is  the  consequence  of  having  the  same  prin- 
ciples; the  latter  proceeds  from  imitation  or  constant 
repetition. 

A  good  son  will  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  a  good 
fother.  In  the  management  of  Dusiness  it  is  rarely 
wise  in  a  young  man  to  leave  the  track  whidi  has 
been  marked  out  for  him  by  his  superiors  in  age  and 
experience ; 

^rtue  alone  ennobles  human  kind. 

And  power  should  on  her  glorious  fieMepi  waib 

Wymnb. 

Though  all  seems  lost  'tis  impious  to  despair, 

Tlie  tratk*  of  Providence  like  rivers  wind.     Hmsons. 


MARE,  BADGE,  STIGMA. 

Mark  (v.  Mark,  print)  is  still  the  general,  and  the 
two  others  specific  terms;  they  are  employed  for 
whatever  externally  serves  to  characterize  persons,  or 
betoken  any  part  either  of  his  character  or  his  circum- 
stances:  mark  is  employed  either  in  a  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent  sense ;  badge  in  an  indifferent ;  stigma 
in  a  bad  sense :  a  thing  may  either  be  a  mark  of  honor, 
of  disgrace,  or  of  simple  distinction:  a  badge  is  a 
mark  simply  of  distinction  ;  the  stigma  is  a  mark  of 
disgrace.  The  mark  is  conferred  upon  a  person  for 
his  merits,  as  medals,  stars,  and  ribands  are  bestowed 
by  princes  upon  meritorious  officers  and  soldiers ;  or 
the  mark  attaches  to  a  person,  or  is  affixed  to  him,  in 
consequence  of  his  demerits ;  as  a  low  situation  in  his 
class  18  a  m^rk  of  disgrace  to  a  scholar ;  or  a  fooFs 
cap  is  a  mark  of  ignominy  affixed  to  idlers  and  dunces; 
or  a  brand  in  the  forehead  is  a  mark  of  ignominy  for 
criminals;  '  In  these  revolutionary  meetings  every 
counsel,  in  proportion  as  it  is  daring  and  violent  and 

Eirfidious,  is  bwen  for  the  mark  of  superior  genius.' 
nBKB.  The  badge  is  voluntarily  assumed  by  one's 
self  according  to  established  custom;  it  consists  of 
dress  by  which  the  office,  station,  and  even  religion  of 
a  particular  community  is  distinguished :  as  the  gown 
and  wig  is  the  badge  of  gentlemen  in  the  law ;  the 
gown  and  surplice  that  of  clerical  men  ;  the  uniform 
of  charity  cnildren  is  the  badge  of  their  con- 
dition ;  the  peculiar  habit  of  the  Quakers  and  Me- 
thodists is  the  badge  of  their  religion ;  '  The  people 
of  England  look  upon  hereditary  succession  as  a 
security  for  their  liberty,  not  as  a  badge  of  servitude.' 
Burke. 

The  stigma  connsts  not  so  much  in  what  is  openly 
imposed  upon  a  person  as  what  falls  upon  him  in  the 
juq^ment  of  otners ;  it  is  the  black  mark  which  is 
set  upon  a  person  by  the  public,  and  is  consequently 
the  strongest  of  all  marks,  which  every  one  n)ost 
dreads,. and  every  good  man  seeks  least  to  deserve. 
A  simple  mark  may  sometimes  be  such  only  in  our 
own  imagination ;  as  when  one  fancies  that  dress  is  a 
mark  of  superiority,  or  the  contrary ;  that  the  cour- 
tesies which  we  receive  from  a  superior  are  marks  rf 
his  personal  esteem  and  regard:  out  the  stigma  is 
not  what  an  individual  imagines  for  himself,  but  what 
is  conceived  towards  him  by  others ;  the  office  of  a 
roy  and  informer  is  so  odious,  that  every  man  of  honest 
feeling  holds  the  very  name  to  be  a  stigma :  although 
a  stigma  is  in  general  the  consequence  of  a  man's 
real  unworthiness,  yet  it  is  possible  for  particular  pre- 
judices and  ruling  passions  to  make  that  a  stigma 
which  is  not  so  deservedly ;  as  in  the  case  of  men's 
reluious  profession,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  accompanied 
with  any  moral  depravity;  it  is  mostiy  unjust  to 
attach  a  stigma  to  a  whole  body  of  men  for  their 
speculative  views;  '  The  cross  which  our  Saviour'^i 
enemies  thought  was  to  stigmatixe  him  with  infamy, 
became  {be  aisign  of  his  renown.'  Blaib. 
4  c 
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MARK,  BUTT. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  upon  the  vord  mark 
(v.  Mark,  print),  it  has  this  additional  meaning  in 
common  with  the  word  hutt,  that  it  implies  an  object 
aimed  at :  the  mark  is  however  literally  a  mark  that 
ia  said  to  be  shot  at  by  the  marksman  with  a  gun  or  a 
bow; 

A  fluttering  dove  upon  the  top  they  tie. 

The  liring  moHc  at  which  their  arrowa  fly.    Dktdbh. 

Or  it  is  metaphorically  employed  for  the  man  who  by 
his  peculiar  cnaracteristics  makes  himself  the  object  of 
notice  ;  he  is  the  mark  at  which  every  one^s  looks  and 
thoughts  are  directed ; 

Be  made  the  mark 
Tot  all  the  people's  hate,  the  prince's  curses. 

Dbnram. 

The  hutty  from  the  French  but  the  end,  is  a  species 
of  mark  in  this  metaphorical  sense ;  but  the  former 
only  calls  forth  general  observation,  the  latter  provokes 
the  laughter  and  jokes  of  every  one.  Whoever  ren- 
ders himself  conspicuous  by  his  eooentiicities  either  in 
his  opinions  or  his  actions,  must  not  complain  if  he 
become  a  mark  for  the  derision  (^  the  public :  it  is  a 
man's  misfortune  rather  than  his  fault  if  he  beccnne 
^  butt  of  a  company  who  are  rude  and  unfeeling 
enough  to  draw  their  pleasures  Ax>m  another^s  pain ; 
*  I  mean  those  honest  gentlemen  that  are  pelted  by 
men,  women,  and  children,  by  friends  and  foes,  and  in 
a  word  stand  as  butts  in  conversation.'  Addison. 


TO  DERIVE,  TRACE,  DEDUCE. 

Derioe,  from  the  Latin  de  and  rivua  a  river,  signi- 
fies to  drain  after  the  manner  of  water  from  its  source ; 
trace,  in  Itidian  traceiare,  Gredk  rfixfi  to  run,  He- 
brew nil  to  ^,  signifies  to  go  by  a  line  drawn  out, 
to  follow  the  line ;  deduce,  m  Latm  dedttea,  ngxdfies 
to  bring  from. 

The  idea  of  dra^ring  <me  thiqg  fT<Hn  another  is  in- 
cluded in  all  the  actions  designated  by  these  terms. 
The  act  of  deriving  is  immedUte  and  direct ;  that  of 
tracing  a  gradual  process ;  that  of  deducing  by  a 
mtiodnative  process. 

We  discover  causes  and  sources  by  derwcMon  ,■  w« 
discover  the  course,  pn^ress,  and  commencement  of 
things  by  tracing;  we  discover  the  grotmds  and 
reasons  of  things  by  deduction.  A  person  derives  his 
nan^  fi^nn  a  given  source :  he  traces  his  family  m>  to 
a  given  pmod;  prmcif^s  or  powars  are  deduced  from 
circuBEksitances  at  observations.  The  Trojans  derived 
the  name  of  their  city  from  Tros,  a  king  of  Phrygia ; 
they  trapsed  ^  line  «  their  kings  up  to  Dardanus ; 
'  Tlie  kmgs  among  the  heathens  ever  derived  them^ 
sdves  or  ^eir  aneestors  from  scnae  good.'  Temple. 

Let  Newton,  pure  intelligence  !  whom  God 

'  To  mortals  knt  to  trace  his  boundless  works. 

From  laws  guUimdy  dmple  ipwjE  Uiy  Sune. 

Thmuvn. 


Copernicus  deduced  the  principle  o£  the  earth's  tum. 
ing  round  from  several  simple  observations,  particDdarlj 
from  the  apparent  and  contrary  motion  of  bodies  that 
are  retdly  at  rest  The  English  tongue  is  of  such 
mixed  origin  that  there  is  scarcely  any  oiown  languag* 
firom  which  some  one  of  its  woicls  is  not  derivalUe ;  it 
is  an  interesting  employment  to  trace  the  progress  of 
science  and  civilization  in  countries  which  nave  been 
involved  in  ignorance  and  barbarism ;  from  the  writ* 
ings  of  Locke  and  other  phQosophers  of  an  equally 
loose  stamp,  have  been  deduced  principles  both  in 
morals  and  politics  that  are  destructive  to  the  happiness 
of  men  in  civil  society;  <  From  the  discovery  (h  some 
natural  authority  may  perhaps  be  deduced  a  truer 
original  of  all  govenuuints  among  men  than  from 
any  contracts.'  Teupls. 


TO  IMPLANT,  INGRAFT,  INCULCATE, 
INSTIL,  INFUSE. 

To  plant  is  properly  to  fix  plants  in  the  ground ; 
to  im^ant  is,  in  the  improper  sense,  to  fix  prindpletf 
in  the  mind.  Graft  is  to  make  one  plant  grow  on  the 
stock  of  another ;  to  ingraft  is  to  make  particular 
princijdes  flourish  in  the  mind,  and  form  a  part  of  the 
character.  Calco  is  in  Latin  to  tread ;  and  inculcate, 
to  stamp  into  the  mind.  StiUo,  in  Latin,  is  Uterally 
to  fall  dropwise :  insiiUo,  to  instil,  is,  in  the  improper 
sense,  to  make  sentiments  as  it  were  drop  into  the 
mind.  Fwndo,  in  Latin,  is  litersUy  to  pour  in  a 
stream :  infundo,  to  infuse,  is,  in  the  improper  sense, 
to  pour  principles  or  feelings  into  the  mind. 

To  implant,  ingraft,  and  inculcate,  are  said  of 
abstract  opinions,  or  rules  of  right  and  wrong ;  instil 
and  infuse  of  such  principles  as  influence  me  heart, 
the  affections,  and  the  passions.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  parent  in  early  life  to  implant  sentiments  of  virtt^ 
in  his  child ; 

With  various  seeds  of  art  deep  in  the  mind 
Implanted.    Thomson. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  ingraft  them; 
*  The  redprocal  attraction  in  the  minds  of  men  is  • 
principle  ingrafted  in  t^  very  first  fbrmati<m  of  the 
soul,  by  the  Author  of  our  nature.'  Berkeley.  The 
belief  of  a  Deity,  and  all  the  truAs  of  Divine  Reve- 
latKMi,  ou^t  to  be  implanted  in  the  mind  of  the  <Md 
as  soon  as  it  can  understand  any  thing :  if  it  have  not 
enjoyed  this  privil^e  in  its  earliest  infancy,  the  task 
of  ingrafting  these  principles  afterwards  into  the  mind 
is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty  and  uncertainty 
of  suecesa  To  inculcate  is  a  more  immediate  act 
than  either  to  implant  or  ingraft.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  preacher  to  inculcate  the  doctrines  of  Christ- 
ianity from  the  pulpit ;  '  To  preach  ^aetical  sermon^ 
as  they  are  called,  that  is,  sermons  upon  virtues  and 
vices,  without  inculcaiing  the  great  Scripture  truths 
of  redemption,  grace,  &c.,  wUch  alaoe  can  caable  and 
incite  us  to  fwaoke  wl  and  fallow  after  righteousness ; 
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vhat  is  it,  but  to  put  together  the  wheels  and  set  the 
hands  of  a  watch,  forgetting  the  spring  which  is  to 
make  them  all  go  ? '  Bishop  Hobnk.  IrutiUing  is  a 
coTTesponding  act  with  implanting;  we  implant  belief; 
ve' instil  the  feeling  which  is  connected  with  this 
belief.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  an  abstract  belief  of 
a  God  implanted  into  the  mind :  we  must  likewise 
have  a  loye,  and  a  fear  of  him,  and  reverence  for  his 
hohr  name  and  Word,  instilled  into  the  mind. 

To  instil  is  a  gradual  process  which  is  the  natural 
work  of  education ;  to  infuse  is  a  more  arbitrary  and 
immediate  act.  Sentiments  are  instilled  into  the  mind, 
not  altogether  by  the  personal  efforts  of  any  individual, 
but  likewise  by  collateral  endeavours ;  they  are  how- 
ever infused  at  the  express  wiU,  and  with  the  express 
endeavour  of  some  person.  By  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  an  attendance  on  public  worship,  and  the 
influence  of  example,  combined  with  the  instructions 
of  s  parent,  religious  sentiments  are  instilled  into  the 
mind;  '  The  apostle  often  makes  mention  of  soimd 
doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  extravagant  and  corrupt 
opinions  which  false  teachers,  even  in  those  days, 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  their  ignorant  and  unwary 
disciples.'  Bevekidoe.  By  the  counsel  and  conversa- 
tion of  an  intimate  friend,  an  even  current  of  the 
feeling  becomes  infused  into  the  mind ; 

No  sooner  grows 
The  soft  Miuion  prevalent  and  wide, 
Than  all  alive,  at  once  their  joy  o'erflows 
In  music  unconfln'd.    Thomson. 

JnstU  is  applicable  only  to  permanent  sentiments; 
infuse  may  be  said  of  any  partial  feeling :  hence  we 
speak  of  infusing  a  jpoison  into  the  mind  oy  means  of 
insidious  and  mischievous  publications;  or  infusing 
a  jealousy  by  means  of  crafty  insinuations,  or  infitsing 
an  ardor  mto  the  minds  of  soldiers  by  means  of  spirited 
addresses  coupled  with  military  successes. 


TO  IMPRINT,  IMPRESS,  ENGRAVE. 

Print  and  press  are  both  derived  from  pressus, 
participle  of  premo,  signifying  in  the  literal  sense  to 
press,  or  to  make  a  mark  by  pressing;  to  impress 
and  imprint  are  morally  employed  in  the  same  sense, 
'things  are  impressed  on  the  mmd  so  as  to  produce  a 
conviction :  they  are  imprinted  on  it  so  as  to  produce 
recollection.  If'^the  truths  of  Christianity  be  impressed 
on  the  mind,  they  wUl  show  themselves  in  a  corres- 
ponding conduct :  whatever  is  imprinted  on  the  mind 
m  early  life,  or  by  any  particular  circiunstance,  is  not 
readily  foigotten ; 

Whence  this  disdain  of  life  in  ev'ry  breast, 
But  from  a  notion  on  tlieir  minds  imprest 
That  all  who  for  their  country  die  are  blest  I 

JsNTNS. 

^  Such  a  Strange,  sacred,  and  inviokble  dtajesty  has 
Cbod  imprinted  upon  this  faculty  (the  conscience),  that 
it  can  never  be  deposed,'  South.     Engrave,  6vm 


grave  and  the  Gterman  graben  to  dig,  expresses  more 
in  th6  proper  sense  than  either,  and  the  same  in  its 
moral  application ;  for  we  may  truly  say  that  if  the 
truths  of  Christianity  be  engraven  in  the  minds  of 
youth,  they  can  never  be  eradicated ; 

Deep  on  his  front  engraven, 
Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care.    Milton. 


SEAL,  STAMP. 


Seal  is  a  specific ;  stamp,  a  general  term :  there 
cannot  be  a  seal  without  a  stamp ;  but  there  may  be 
many  stamps  where  there  is  no  seal.  Seal,  in  Latin 
sigUlum,  signifies  a  signet  or  little  ngn,  consisting 
of  any  one's  coat  of  arms,  or  any  other  device ;  the 
stamp  is,  in  general,  any  impression  whatever  which 
has  been  made  by  stamping,  that  is,  any  impression 
which  is  not  easily  to  De  effaced.  In  the  improper 
sense,  the  seal  is  tne  authority ;  thus  to  set  one  s  seal 
is  the  same  as  to  authorize,  and  the  seal  of  truth  is 
any  outward  mark  which  characterizes  it ; 

Therefore,  ^ot  long  in  force  this  charter  stood. 
Wanting  that  teal,  it  must  be  teoTd  in  blood. 

DiNHAM. 

In  the  stamp  is  the  impression  by  which  we  distinguish 
the  thing ;  thus  a  thing  is  said  to  bear  the  stamp  of 
truth,  of  sincerity,  of  veracity,  and  the  like ; 

Wiadom  for  parts  is  madness  for  the  whole. 
This  stamps  the  paradox,  and  gives  us  leave 
To  call  the  wisest  weak.    You  no. 


PICTURE,  PRINT,  ENGRAVING. 

Picture  (v.  Painting)  is  any  likeness  taken  by  the 
hand  of  the  artist :  the  print  is  the  copy  of  the  paint' 
ing  in  a  printed  state ;  and  the  engraving  is  that 
which  is  produced  by  an  engraver :  every  engraving 
is  a  print ;  but  every  print  is  not  an  engraving ;  for 
the  picture  may  be  printed  off  from  something  beside 
an  engraving,  as  in  the  case  of  wood  cuts.  The  pic- 
ture is  sometimes  taken  for  any  representation  of  a 
likeness  without  regard  to  the  mode  by  which  it  is 
formed :  in  this  case  it  is  employed  mosUy  for  the  re- 
presentations of  the  common  kind  that  are  found  in 
books ;  but  the  print  and  engraving  are  said  of  the 
higher  specimens  of  the  art.  On  certain  occasions  the 
word  engraving  is  most  appropriate,  as  to  take  an 
engraving  of  a  particular  object ;  on  other  occasions 
the  Word  print,  as  a  handsome  print  or  a  large  prints 

The  pieturet  plac'd  for  ornament  and  use. 

The  tw«lve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose. 

GOLDSMITB. 

Tim,  with  surprise  and  pleasure,  staring,  *" ' 

Ran  to  the  glass,  and  then  comparing 
His  own  sweet  figure  with  the  print, 
DiStinguish'd  eVery  feature  in  "t.    Swift. 
4  c  2 
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*  Since  the  public  has  of  late  be^un  to  express  a  relish 
for  engravings,  drawings,  copyui|r8,  and  for  the  ori- 
ginal paintings  of  the  chief  Italian  school,  I  doubt 
not  that  in  very  few  years  we  shall  make  an  equal  pro- 
gress in  this  other  science."  Eakl  of  Suaptesbuey. 


TO  MARK,  NOTE,  NOTICE. 

'  Mark  is  here  taken  in  the  intellectual  sense,  fixing 
as  it  were  a  mark  (v.  Mark)  upon  a  thing  so  as  to 
keep  it  in  mind,  which  is  in  fact  to  fix  one's  attention 
upon  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
it  by  its  characteristic  qualities :  to  mark  is  therefore 
idtogether  an  intellectual  act :  to  note  has  the  same 
end  as  that  of  marking  ,■  namely,  to  aid  the  memory, 
hut  one  notes  a  thing  by  making  a  written  note  of  it ; 
this  is  therefore  a  mechanical  act :  to  notice,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  sensible  operation,  from  notitia  know- 
ledge, signifying  to  bring  to  one's  knowledge,  percep- 
tion, or  understanding  by  the  use  of  our  senses.  We 
mark  and  note  that  which  particularly  interests  us. 
Marking  serves  a  present  purpose.  Noting  is  applied 
to  that  which  may  be  of  use  in  future.  The  impa- 
dent  lover  marks  the  hours  until  the  time  arrives  for 
meeting  his  mistress ;  '  Many  who  mark  with  such 
accuracy  the  course  of  time  appear  to  have  little  sen- 
sibility of  the  decline  of  life.  Johnson.  Travellers 
note  whatever  strikes  them  of  importance  to  be  remem- 
bered when  they  return  home ; 

O  treach'rous  conscience !  while  she  seems  to  sleep, 
Unnoted,  notes  eacli  moment  misapply'd.     Yoono. 

To  notice  may  serve  either  for  the  present  or  the 
future ;  we  may  notice  thii^  merely  by  way  of  amuse- 
ment ;  as  a  child  will  notice  the  actions  of  animals,  or 
we  may  notice  a  thing  for  the  sake  of  beariiu^  it  in 
mind,  as  a  person  notices  a  particular  road  when  he 
wishes  to  return ;  *  An  Englishman's  notice  of  the 
weather  is  the  natural  consequence  of  changeable  skies 
and  uncertain  seasons.'  Johnson. 


TO  NOTICE,  REMARK,  OBSERVE. 

To  notice  (v.  To  attend  to)  is  either  to  take  or  to 
rave  notice :  to  remark,  compounded  of  re  and  mark 
(v.  Mark),  signifies  to  reflect  or  bring  back  any  mark 
to  our  own  mind,  or  communicate  the  same  to  another : 
to  mark  is  to  mark  a  thing  once,  but  to  remark  is  to 
mark  it  again  ;  observe  (v.  Looker-on)  signifies  either 
to  keep  a  thing  present  before  one's  own  view,  or  to 
communicate  our  view  to  another. 

In  the  first  sense  of  these  words,  as  the  action  tc- 
■pects  ourselves,  to  notice  and  remark  require  simple 
attention,  to  observe  requires  examination.  To  notice 
is  a  more  cursory  action  than  to  remark :  we  may 
notice  a  thing  by  a  single  glance,  or  on  merely  turn- 
ing one's  head ;  out  to  remark  supposes  a  reaction  of 


the  mind  on  an  object :  we  notice  that  a  person  passes 
our  door  on  a  certain  day  and  at  a  certam  hour ;  but 
we  remark  to  others  that  he  goes  past  every  day  at 
the  same  hour :  we  notice  that  the  sun  sets  this  even- 
ing under  a  cloud,  and  we  remark  that  it  has  done  so 
for  several  evenings  successively :  we  notice  the  state 
of  a  person's  heuth  or  his  manners  in  company ;  we 
remark  his  habits  and  peculiarities  in  domestic  life. 
What  is  noticed  and  remarked  strikes  on  the  senses, 
and  awakens  the  mind;  what  is  observed  is  looked 
afler  and  sought  for.  Noticing  and  remarking  are  of^ 
involimtary  acts;  we  see,  hear,  and  think,  because 
the  objects  obtrude  themselves  uncalled  for ;  but  ob- 
serving is  intentional  as  well  as  voluntary ;  we  see, 
hear,  and  think,  on  that  which  we  have  watched.  We 
remark  things  as  matters  of  fact ;  we  observe  them  in 
order  to  ju&e  of,  or  draw  conclusions  from,  them: 
we  remark  that  the  wind  lies  for  a  long  time  in  a  cer- 
tain quarter ;  we  observe  that  whenever  it  lies  in  s 
certam  quarter  it  brings  rain  with  it  A  general 
notices  any  thing  particular  in  the  appearance  of  his 
army ;  he  remarks  that  the  men  have  not  for  a  length 
of  time  worn  contented  faces;  he  consequently  ob- 
serves their  actions,  when  they  think  they  are  not  seen, 
in  order  to  discover  the  cause  of  their  dissatisfaction : 
people  who  have  no  curiosity  are  sometimes  attracted 
to  notice  the  stars  or  planets,  when  they  are  particu- 
larly bright ;  those  who  look  frequently  wiU  remark 
that  the  same  star  does  not  rise  exactly  in  the  same 
place  for  two  successive  nights ;  but  the  astronomer 
goes  farther,  and  observes  aU  the  motions  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  in  order  to  discover  the  scheme  of  the 
universe ;  *  The  depravity  of  mankind  is  so  easily  dis- 
coverable, that  notning  but  the  desert  or  cell  can  ex- 
clude it  from  notice.^  Johnson.  'The  gkss  that 
magnifies  its  objects  contracts  the  sight  to  a  point,  and 
the  mind  must  be  fixed  upon  a  smgle  character,  to 
remark  its  minute  peculiarities.'  Johnson.  <  The 
course  of  time  is  so  visibly  marked,  that  it  u  observed 
even  by  the  birds  of  passage.'  Johnson. 

In  the  latter  sense  of  uiese  verbs,  as  respects  the 
communications  to  others  of  what  passes  in  our  own 
minds,  to  notice  is  to  make  known  our  sentiments  by 
various  ways;  to  remark  and  observe  are  to  make 
them  known  only  by  means  of  words :  to  notice  is  a 
personal  act  towards  an  individual,  in  which  we  direct 
o\ir  attention  to  him,  as  may  happen  either  by  a  bow, 
a  nod,  a  word,  or  even  a  look ;  '  As  some  do  perceive, 
yea  and  Uke  it  well,  they  should  be  so  noticed.^ 
HowARn.  To  remark  and  observe  are  said  only  of 
the  thoughts  which  pass  in  our  own  minds,  and  are 
expressed  to  others :  friends  notice  each  other  when 
they  meet;  they  remark  to  others  the  impression 
which  passing  objects  make  upon  their  minds ;  *  H9 
cannot  distinguish  difficult  and  noble  speculations  from 
trifling  and  vulgar  remarks.''  Coli,ier.  The  observa- 
tions which  intelligent  people  make  are  always  entitled 
to  notice  from  young  persons;  'Wherever  I  have 
found  her  notes  to  be  wholly  another's,  which  is  the 
case  in  some  hundreds,  I  have  barely  quoted  the  true 
proprietor,  without  observing  upon  it'  Porx. 
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OBSERVATION,  OBSERVANCE. 

These  tenns  derive  their  use  from  the  different  sig- 
nifications of  the  verb :  observation  is  the  act  of  ob- 
serving objects  with  the  view  to  examine  them  («<  To 
notice);  observance  is  the  act  of  observing  a  thing  in 
the  sense  of  keeping  or  holding  it  sacred  (v.  To  keep). 
From  a  minute  observation  of  the  human  body,  ana- 
tomists have  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  the  source  of  all  the  humors ;  *  The  pride  which, 
under  the  check  of  public  obseroatUm,  would  have 
been  only  vented  among  domestics,  becomes,  in  a 
country  baronet  the  torment  of  a  province.^  Johnson. 
By  a  strict  chservance  of  truth  and  justice,  a  man  ac- 
quires the  title  of  an  upright  man ;  '  You  must  not 
fail  to  behave  yourself  towards  my  Lady  Clare,  your 

grandmother,  with  all  duty  and  observance.''    Eabl 
TAFFOBD. 


EXTRAORDINARY,  REMARKABLE, 

Are  epithets  both  opposed  to  the  ordinary ;  and  in 
that  sense  the  extraordinary  is  that  which  m  its  own 
nature  is  remarkable :  but  things,  however,  may  be 
extraordinary  which  are  not  remarkable,  and  the  con- 
trary. The  eattraordinary  is  that  which  is  out  of  the 
ordinary  course,  but  it  does  not  always  excite  remark, 
and  is  not  therefore  remarkable,  as  when  we  speak 
of  an  extraordinary  loan,  an  extraordinary  measure 
of  government:  on  the  other  hand,  when  extraor- 
dinary conveys  the  idea  of  what  deserves  notice,  it 
expresses  much  more  than  remarkable.  There  are 
but  few  extraordinary  things,  many  things  are  re- 
markable :  the  remarkable  is  eminent ;  the  extraor- 
dinary is  supereminent :  the  extraordinary  excites  our 
astonishment ;  the  remarkable  only  awakens  our  inte- 
rest and  attention.  The  extraordinary  u  unexpected ; 
the  remarkable  is  sometimes  looked  for:  every  in- 
Sitance  of  sagacity  and  fidelity  in  a  dog  is  remarkable, 
and  some  extraordinary  instances  have  been  related 
which  would  almost  sta^r  our  belief;  *  The  love  of 
praise  is  a  passion  deep  m  the  mind  of  every  extraor- 
dinary person.'  Hughes.  '  The  heroes  m  literary 
history  nave  been  no  less  remarkable  for  what  they 
have  suffered  than  for  what  they  have  achieved.' 
Johnson. 


REMARK,  OBSERVATION,  COMMENT, 
NOTE,  ANNOTATION,   COMMENTARY. 

Remark  and  observation  (v.  To  notice) ;  comment, 
in  Latin  commenttim,  from  comminiscor  to  call  to 
mind ;  are  dther  spoken  or  written ;  note,  annotation 
{v.  Note)  ;  and  commentary  a  variation  of  comment ; 
are  always  written.  Remark  «a.A- observatum  admit- 
tii^  of  the  same  distinction  in  both  cases,  have  been 
sufficiently  explained  in  the  article  referred  to; 
♦  Spence,  in  his  remarks  on  Pope's  Odyssey,  produces 
what  he  thinks  an  unconquerable  quotation  from  Dry- 
den's  preface  to  the  iGneid,  in  nvour  of  translating 


an  epic  poem  into  blank  verse.'  Johnson.  *  If  the 
critic  has  published  nothing  but  rules  anA  observations 
on  criticism,  I  then  consioer  whether  there  be  a  pro- 
priety and  elegance  in  his  thoughts  and  words.'  Addi- 
son. Comment  is  a  species  of  remark  which  often 
loses  in  good  nature  what  it  gains  in  seriousness ;  it  is 
mostiy  applied  to  particular  persons  or  cases,  and  more 
commonfy  employed  as  a  vehicle  of  censure  than  of 
commenciation ;  public  speakers  and  public  performers 
are  exposed  to  all  the  comments  which  the  vanity,  the 
envy,  and  ill-nature  of  self-constituted  critics  can  sug- 
gest; but  when  not  employed  in  personal  cases,  it 
serves  for  explanation ; 

Sublime  or  low^  iinbended  or  intense, 
The  sound  is  still  a  comment  to  the  sense. 

Roscommon. 

The  other  terms  are  used  in  this  sense  only,  but  with 
certain  modifications ;  the  note  is  most  general,  and 
serves  to  call  the  attention  to  as  well  as  imistrate  par- 
ticular passages  in  the  text ;  '  The  history  of  the^ 
notes  (to  Pope's  Homer)  has  never  been  traced.' 
Johnson.  Annotations  and  commentaries  are  more 
minute ;  the  former  being  that  which  is  added  by  way 
of  appendage ;  the  latter  oeing  e^nployed  in  a  general 
form ;  as  the  annotations  of  me  Greek  scholiasts,  and 
the  commentaries  on  the  sacred  writings ;  '  I  love  a 
critic  who  mixes  the  rules  of  life  with  annotations 
upon  writers.'  Steele.  *  Memoirs  or  memorials  are 
of  two  kinds,  whereof  the  one  may  be  termed  com- 
mentaries, the  other  registers.'  Bacon. 


TO  MENTION,  NOTICE. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  only  inasmuch  as 
they  imply  the  act  of  calling  things  to  another  person's 
mind.  Mention,  firom  mens  mind,  signifies  nere  to 
bring  to  mind.  We  mention  a  thing  in  direct  terms. 
To  notice  {v.  To  mark),  signifies  to  take  notice  of  a 
thing  indlrecdy  or  in  a  casual  manner ;  we  mention 
that  which  may  serve  as  information ;  we  notice  that 
which  may  be  merely  of  a  personal  or  incidental  na- 
ture. One  friend  mentions  to  another  what  has  passed 
at  a  particular  meeting :  in  the  course  of  conversation 
he  notices  or  calls  to  the  notice  of  his  companion  the 
badness  of  the  road,  the  wideness  of  the  street,  or 
the  like ;  '  The  great  critic  I  have  before  mentioned, 
though  an  heathen,  has  taken  notice  of  the  sublime 
manner  in  which  die  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  has  de- 
scribed the  creation.'  Addison. 


TO  SHOV^T,  POINT  OUT,  MARK,. 
INDICATE. 

Show,  in  German  schauen,  &c.  Greek  iimfteu, 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  ntw  to  look  upon ;  to  poirU 
out  is  to  fix  a  point  upon  a  thing. 

Show  is  here  the  general  term,  and  the  others  spe- 
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cific :  the  ecmuaoii  idea  included  in  the  signification  of 
them  sll  is  that  of  making  a  thing  visible  to  another. 
To  show  is  an  indefinite  tenn ;  one  shows  by  simply 
letting  a  thing  before  the  eyes  of  another :  to  point 
out  is  specific ;  it  b  to  ahoto  some  particular  point  by 
a  direct  and  immediate  application  to  it :  ■we  show  a 
person  a  book,  when  we  put  it  into  his  hands ;  but  we 
point  out  the  beauties  of  its  contents  by  making  a 
point  upon  them,  or  accompanying  the  action  with 
some  particular  movement,  which  shall  direct  the  at- 
trition of  the  observer  in  a  specific  manner.  Many 
things,  therefore,  may  be  shoum  which  cannot  be 
pointed  out :  a  person  shows  himself,  but  be  does  not 
point  himself  out ,-  towns,  houses,  gardens,  and  the 
like,  are  shown ;  but  single  things  of  any  description 
trepointed  out. 

To  show  and  point  out  are  personal  acts,  which  are 
addressed  from  one  individual  to  another;  but  to 
mark  (v.  Mark,  impression)  is  an  indirect  means  of 
making  a  thing  visible  or  observable :  a  person  may 
mark  somethi^  in  the  absence  of  others,  by  which 
he  intends  to  custinguish  it  from  all  others:  thus  a 
tradesman*  marks  the  prices  and  names  of  the  articles 
which  he  sets  forth  in  his  shop.  We  show  by  holding 
in  one"'8  hand ;  we  point  out  with  the  finger ;  we  mark 
with  a  pen  or  pencil.  To  show  and  mark  are  the  acts 
either  of  a  conscious  or  an  unconscious  agent;  to 
point  out  is  the  act  of  a  conscious  agent  only,  unless 
taken  figuratively ; 

His  facilities  unfolded,  pointed  out 
Where  lavish  nature  the  directing  hand 
Of  art  demanded.    Thomson. 

To  indicate  (v.  Mark,  sign)  that  of  an  unconscious 
agent  only:  persons  or  things  show,  persons  only 
point  out,  and  things  only  inmcate. 

As  applied  to  thmgs,  show  is  a  more  positive  term 
than  mark  or  indicate:  that  which  shows  serves  as  a 
proof; 

The  glow-worm  showt  the  matin  to  be  near, 

And  gins  to  pale  his  ineffectual  fire.    Srakspbabb. 

That  which  marks  serves  as  a  rule  or  guide  for  distin- 

Sishing ;  '  For  our  quiet  possession  of  things  useful, 
ey  are  naturally  marked  where  there  is  need."  Grew. 
Nothing  shows  us  the  fallacy  of  forming  schemes  for 
the  future,  more  than  the  daily  evidences  which  we 
have  of  the  uncertainty  of  our  existence;  nothing 
marks  the  character  of  a  man  more  strongly  than  the 
manner  in  which  he  bestows  or  receives  favors.  To 
mark  is  commonly  applied  to  that  whidi  is  habitual 
and  permanent ;  to  indicate  to  that  which  is  tempo- 
rary or  partial.  A  single  act  or  expression  sometimes 
marks  the  ruling  temper  of  the  mind ;  a  look  may  in- 
dicate what  is  passing  in  the  mind  at  the  time.  A 
man's  abstaining  to  give  relief  to  great  distress,  when 
it  is  in  his  power,  marks  an  unfeeling  character ;  when 
a  person  gives  another  a  cold  reception,  it  indicates  at 
least  that  there  is  no  cordiality  between  them; 
'  Amidst  this  wreck  of  human  nature,  traces  still  le- 
niain  which  indicate  its  authw.^  Blaib. 


TO  SftOW,  EXHIBIT,  DISPLAY. 

To  show  is  here,  as  before,  the  generic  term ;  to 
exhibit  (v.  To  give)  and  display,  in  French  dephyer, 
in  all  probability  changed  from  the  Latin  plioo,  sig- 
nifying to  unfold  or  set  forth  to  view,  are  specific : 
they  may  all  designate  the  acts  either  of  persons  or 
things:  the  first,  however,  does  this  either  in  the 
proper  or  the  improper  sense ;  the  two  latter  rather  in 
the  improper  sense.  To  show  is  an  indefinite  acticm 
applied  to  every  object :  we  may  show  that  which  be- 
longs to  others,  as  well  as  ourselves ;  we  commonty 
exhibit  that  which  belongs  to  ourselves :  we  show  cor- 
poreal or  mental  objects;  we  ejvhibit  that  which  n 
mental,  or  the  work  of  the  mind :  one  shows  what  is 
worth  seeing  in  a  house  or  grounds ;  he  exhibits  his 
skill  on  a  stage.  To  show  is  an  indifferent  action : 
we  may  show  accidentally  or  designedly,  to  please 
others,  or  to  please  ourselves ; 

If  I  do  feign 
O  let  me  in  my  present  wildness  die. 
And  never  live  to  ikow  the  incredulous  worid 
The  noble  change  that  I  have  purposed. 

Shaksfeabe. 

We  exhU)it  and  display  with  an  express  intention,  and 
that  mostiy  to  please  ourselves :  we  may  show  in  a 
private  or  a  pubuc  manner  before  one  or  many ;  we 
commonly  exhibit  and  display  in  a  public  manner,  or 
at  least  in  such  a  manner  as  will  enable  us  best  to  be 
seen.  Exhibit  and  display  have  this  fartiier  distinc- 
tion, that  the  former  is  mostly  taken  in  a  good  or  an 
indifferent  sense,  the  latter  in  a  bad  sense :  we  may 
exhibit  our  powers  from  a  laudable  ambition  to  be 
esteemed ;  but  we  seldom  make  a  display  of  any 
quality  that  is  in  itself  praise-worthy,  or  from  any 
motive  but  vanity :  what  we  exhibit  is,  therefore,  in- 
trinsically  good ;  what  we  display  may  often  be  only 
an  im^inanr  or  fictitious  excellence.  A  musician  ex- 
hibits his  skill  on  any  particular  instrument;  a  (op 
displays  his  gold  seals ;  or  an  ostentatious  man  dis- 
plays his  plate,  or  his  fine  furniture ;  '  The  exhibitors 
of  that  show  politickly  had  placed  whifflers  armed  and 
linked  through  the  hall.'  Guyton.  *  They  are  t^ 
couched  in  a  pit,  with  obscured  lights ;  which  at  tiie 
very  instant  of  our  meeting  they  will  at  once  display 
to  the  night.'  Shakspeabe. 

Exhibit,  when  taken  as  the  involuntary  act  of  per- 
sons, may  be  applied  to  unfavorable  objects  in  the 
sense  of  setting  forth  to  the  view  of  others ;  •  One  rf 
an  unfortimate  constitution  is  perpetually  exhibiting 
a  miserable  example  of  the  weakness  of  mind  and 
body.'  Pope.  Display,  on  the  other  hand,  'is  applied 
in  a  favorable  sense ;  but  it  expresses  the  setting  fortl^ 
to- view  more  strikingly  than  the  word  exhibit  ,- 

Thou  heav'ns  alternate  beauty  can'it  ditpknf. 

The  blush  of  morning  and  the  milky  way.    Obtveh.  - 

When  said  of  things,  they  differ  prindpaDy  in  the 
manner  or  degree  of  clearness  with  which  the  thing 
appears  to  present  itsdf  to  view :  to  show  is,  as  before, 
altogether  indefinite,  and  implies  simply  to  bring  uf 
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▼ie'tr ;  exhibit  implies  to  bring  inherent  propertieg  to 
%ht,  that  is,  apparently  by  a  prociess ;  to  display  is 
to  set  forth  so  as  to  strike  the  eye :  the  windows  on  a 
frosty  morning  will  show  the  state  of  the  weather ; 

Then  let  us  &U,  but  fall  amidst  our  foes ; 

Despair  of  life  the  means  of  living  show*.    Dkybeh. 

Experiments  with  the  aii-pump  exhibit  the  many  won- 
derful and  interesting  properties  of  air ;  '  The  world 
has  ever  been  a  great  theatre,  exhibiting  the  same  re- 
peated scene  of  the  follies  of  men.'  Blaie.  The 
beauties  of  the  creation  are  peculiarly  displayed  in  the 
spring  season ; 

Wbich  interwoven  Britons  seem  to  raise, 

And  show  the  triumph  that  their  shame  displays. 

DaVDEN* 


ever  is  to  be  seen  to  excite  notice  is  a  nght,  in  whidi 
general  sense  it  would  comprehend  every  «Aow,  but  in 
Its  particular  sense  it  includes  only  that  which  casually 
offers  itself  to  view  :  a  spectacle,  on  the  contiair,  is 
that  species  of  sight  which  has  something  in  it  to 
interest  either  the  heart  or  the  head  of  the  observer : 
processions,  reviews,  sports,  and  the  Uke,  are  sights ; 
but  battles,  bull-fights,  or  public  games  of  any  de- 
scription are  spectacles,  which  interest,  but  shock  the 
feelings; 

Their  various  arms  afford  a  pleasing  tight.    Dbyden. 

The  wearjr  Britons,  whose  warrable  youth. 
Was  by  Maximilian  lately  ledd  away, 
Were  to  those  pagans  made  an  open  prey. 
And  daily  spectacU  of  sad  decay.    Spbnceb. 


SHOW,  EXHIBITION,  REPRESENTATION, 
SLIGHT,  SPECTACLE. 

Show  signifies  the  thing  shown  («.  To  show) ;  ew- 
hUntion  signifies  the  thing  exhibited  (v.  To  show) ; 
representation,  the  thing  represented;  sight,  the 
thing  to  be  seen ;  and  spectacle,  from  the  Latin 
specto,  stands  for  the  thing  to  be  beheld. 

Show  is  here,  as  in  the  former  article,  the  most 
general  term.  Every  thing  set  forth  to  view  is  shown ; 
and  if  set  forth  for  the  amusement  of  others,  it  b  a 
show.  This  is  the  common  idea  included  in  the  terms 
exhibition  and  representation :  but  show  is  a  term  of 
vulgar  meaning  and  application;  the  others  have  a 
higher  use  and  signification.  The  show  consists  of 
that  which  merely  pleases  the  eye ;  it  is  not  a  matter 
either  of  taste  or  action,  but  merely  oS  curiosity ; 

Charm'd  with  the  wonders  of  the  show. 

On  ev'ry  side,  above,  below. 

She  now  of  this  or  that  enauires, 

Wliat  least  was  understooa  admires.    Gay. 

Exhibition,  on  the  contrary,  presents  some  effort  o£ 
talent  or  some  work  of  genius ;  '  CopleVs  picture  of 
Lord  Chatham's  death  is  an  exhwition  of  itself.' 
Beattie.  Representation  sets  forth  the  image  or 
imitation  of  some  thing  by  the  power  of  art ;  •  There 
are  many  virtues  whidi  in  their  own  nature  are  in- 
capable of  any  outward  representation.''  Addison. 
Hence  we  spe^  of  a  show  of  wild  beasts ;  an  exhibi- 
tion of  paintings;  and  a  theatrical  repreaeutation. 
The  cowuror  makes  a  shout  of  his  tri^  at  a  fair  to 
die  won^T  of  the  gazing  multitude ;  the  artist  makes 
an  exhibition  of  m>  works ;  representations  of  men 
and  manners  are  pwea  on  the  stage :  shows  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  populace  in  good  humour ;  exhibi- 
aofu  are  necessary  for  the  encouragement  of  genius ; 
reareaentatians  are  proper  for  the  amusement  of  the 
eomvated,  and  the  refinement  of  society.  The  show, 
eahibiikm,  and  representation  are  presented  by  some 
ene  to  the  view  of  others;  the  sight  and  spectacle 
present  themselves  to  view.  Sif^t,  like  show,  is  a 
vulgar  term ;  and  epeeta4de  the  nobler  term.    What- 


SHOW,  OUTSIDE,  APPEARANCE, 
SEMBLANCE. 

Where  there  is  show  {v.  To  show)  there  must  be 
outside  and  appearance ;  but  there  may  be  the  last 
without  the  former.  The  term  show  always  denotes  an 
action,  and  refers  to  some  person  as  agent ;  but  the 
outside  may  be  merely  the  passive  quality  of  some 
thing.  We  speak,  therefore,  of  a  thing  as  mere  show, 
to  signify  that  what  is  shown  is  all  that  exists ;  and  in 
this  sense  it  may  be  termed  mere  outside,  as  consisting 
only  of  what  is  on  the  outside ; 

You'll  find  the  Mendship  of  the  worM  is  skote. 
Mere  outward  Aoio.    Savaoe. 

<  The  greater  port  of  men  beholdii^  nothing  mora 
than  the  rotation  of  human  affairs.  This  is  only  the 
outside  of  things.'  Blais.  In  describing  a  house, 
however,  we  speak  (^its  outside,  and  not  m  its  show ; 
as  also  of  the  outside  of  a  book,  and  not  of  the  show. 
Appearance  denotes  an  action  as  well  as  show ;  but 
the  former  is  the  act  of  an  unconscious  agent,  the 
latter  of  one  that  is  conscious  and  voluntaiy :  the  ap- 
pearance presents  itself  to  the  view ;  the  show  is  pur- 
posely presented  to  view.  A  person  makes  a  show 
so  as  to  be  seen  by  others ;  hie  appearance  is  that 
which  shows  itself  in  him.  To  look  only  to  show,  or 
be  concerned  for  show  only,  s^^nifies  to  be  concerned 
for  Aat  only  winA  will  attract  notice ;  to  look  only 
to  the  otttade  sigmfies  to  be  concerned  only  for  that 
which  may  be  seen  in  a  thing,  to  the  disregard  of  that 
which  is  not  seen :  to  look  only  to  empearances  soni- 
fies the  same  as  the  former,  except  that  otUside  is  said 
in  the  proper  sense  of  that  which  literally  strikes  the 
eye;  but  appearaneeM  extend  to  the  conduct,  and 
whateva  may  efiect  the  reputation ;  *  Every  accusa- 
tion against  persons  of  rank  was  heard  with  {Measure 
(by  James  I.  of  Scotiand).  Every  appetmmoe  of 
gmlt  was  examined  with  rigor.'  Robektsok. 

Semblance  or  aeeming  («.  To  seem)  always  conveys 
the  idea  of  an  unreal  oppvarofMs,  or  at  least  is  con- 
trasted with  that  which  is  real;  he  who  only  wears  the 
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semblance  of  friendship  would  be  ill  deserving  the 
confidence  of  a  friend ; 


But  man,  the  wildest  beast  of  pray. 
Wears  firiendship's  semblance  to  betray. 


MOOBE. 


SHOW,  PARADE,  OSTENTATION. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  when  they  imply  ab- 
stract actions :  show  is  here,  as  in  the  preceding  article, 
taken  in  the  vulgar  sense;  ostentation  and  parade 
include  the  idea  of  something  particular:  a  man  makes 
a  show  of  his  equipage,  furniture,  and  the  like,  by 
which  he  strikes  the  eye  of  the  vulgar,  and  seeks  to 
impress  them  with  an  idea  of  his  wedth  and  superior 
rank ;  this  is  often  the  paltry  refuge  of  weak  minds  to 
conceal  their  nothingness :  a  man  makes  a  parade 
with  his  wealth,  his  knowledge,  his  dharities,  and  the 
like,  by  which  he  endeavours  to  nve  weight  and  dig- 
nity to  himself,  proportioned  to  me  solemnity  of  his 
proceedings :  the  show  is,  therefore,  but  a  simple 
setting  forth  to  view ; 


Great  in  themselves 
They  smile  superior  of  external  show. 


SOMEBVILLE. 


The  parade  requires  art,  it  is  a  forced  effort  to  attract 
notice  by  the  number  and  extent  of  the  ceremonies ; 
♦  It  was  not  in  the  mere  parade  of  royalty  that  die 
Mexican  potentates  exhibited  their  power.^  Robebt- 
sox.  The  show  and  parade  are  confined  to  the  act 
o{ shoiving,  or  the  means  which  are  employed  to  show; 
but  the  ostentation  necessarily  includes  the  purpose 
for  which  the  display  is  made :  he  who  does  a  thing 
so  as  to  be  seen  and  applauded  by  others,  does  it  from 
ostentation,  particularly  in  application  to  acts  of  cha- 
rity, or  of  public  subscription,  in  which  a  man  strives 
to  impress  others  with  the  extent  of  his  wealth  by  the 
liberality  of  his  gift;  '  We  are  dazzled  with  the 
splendor  of  titles,  the  ostentation  of  learning,  and 
the  noise  of  victories.^  Sfectatos. 


SHOWY,  GAUDY,  GAY. 

Shotpy,  having  or  being  full  of  show  (v.  Show, 
outside),  is  mostly  an  epithet  of  dispraise ;  that  which 
is  showy  has  seldom  any  thing  to  deserve  notice  be- 
yond that  which  catches  the  eye ;  gaudy,  from  the 
Latin  gaudeo  to  rejoice,  signifies  lit^raUy  fiill  of  joy ; 
and  is  applied  figuratively  to  the  exterior  of  objects, 
but  with  the  annexed  bad  idea  of  being  striking  to  an 
excess :  gay,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  only  a  contrac- 
tion of  gaudy,  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  an  epithet 
of  praise.  Some  things  may  be  showy,  and  in  their 
nature  properly  so ;  thus  the  tail  of  a  peacock  is 
shotoy :  artificial  objects  may  likewise  be  showy,  but 
Uiey  will  not  be  preferred  by  persons  of  taste ;  '  Men 
of  warm  imaginations  neglect  solid  and  substantial 
happiness  for  what  is  showy  and  superficial.'  Addison. 


That  which  is  gaudy  is  always  artificial,  and  is  always 
chosen  by  the  vain,  the  vulgar,  and  the  ignorant ;  s 
maid  servant  will  bedizen  herself  with  gaudy-<xAo\aeA 
ribbons; 

The  gavdy,  babbling,  and  remorseful  day 

Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea.    Shaespease. 

That  which  is  gay  is  either  nature  itself,  or  nature 
imitated  in  the  best  manner :  spring  is  a  gay  season, 
and  flowers  are  its  gayest  accompaniments ; 

Jocund  day 
Upon  the  mountain  tops  sits  gaily  dress'd. 

Siiaesfeabe. 


MAGNIFICENCE,  SPLENDOR,  POMP. 

Magnificence,  from  tnagnus  and  facio,  signifies 
doing  largely,  or  on  a  large  scale ;  splendor,  in  Latin 
splendor,  from  splendeo  to  shine,  signifies  brightness 
in  the  external ;  pomp,  in  Latin  pompa,  Greek  iidfen 
a  procession,  from  njuiru  to  send,  signifies  in  general 
formaUty  and  ceremony. 

Magnificence  lies  not  only  in  the  number  and  extent 
of  the  objects  presented,  but  in  their  degree  of  rich- 
ness as  to  their  coloring  and  quality ;  splendor  is  but 
a  characteristic  of  magnificence,  attached  to  such  ob- 

S's  as  dazzle  the  eve  by  the  quantity  of  light,  or  the 
uty  and  strength  of^ coloring:  the  entertainments 
of  the  eastern  monarchs  and  princes  are  remarkable 
for  their  magnificence,  firom  the  immense  number  of 
their  attendants,  the  crowd  of  equipages,  the  size  of 
their  palaces,  the  multitude  of  costly  utensils,  and  the 

Strofiision  of  viands  which  constitute  the  arrangements 
or  the  banquet ; 

Not  Babylon, 
Nor  great  Alcairo,  such  magnificence 
Equdl'd  in  all  their  glories.    Milton. 

The  entertainments  of  Europeans  present  much  splen- 
dor, from  the  richness,  the  variety,  and  the  brilliancy, 
of  dress,  of  furniture,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  a  feast, 
which  the  refinements  of  art  have  brought  to  per- 
fection ; 

Vain  transitory  ipUndort  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  its  £ftlL 

GOLBSMITH. 

Magnificence  is  seldomer  unaccompanied  with  splendor 
than  splendor  with  magnificence ;  since  quantity,  as 
well  as  quality,  is  essential  to  the  one;  out  qiuJity 
more  than  quantity  b  an  essential  to  the  other;  a 
large  army  drawn  up  in  battle  array  is  a  magn^ent 
spectacle,  from  the  immensity  of  their  numbers,  and 
the  order  of  their  disposition ;  it  will  in  all  probability 
be  a  splendid  scene  if  there  be  much  richness  in  the 
dresses ;  the  pomp  will  here  consist  in  such  large 
bodies  of  men  acting  by  one  impulse,  and  directed  by 
one  will :  hence  military  pomp ;  it  is  the  appendage 
of  power,  when  displayed  to  public  view:  on  parti- 
cular occaoons,  a  monarch  seated  on  his  thnme,  sur-t 
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rounded  by  hig  courtiers,  uid  attended  by  his  guards, 
is  said  to  appear  vith  pomp ; 

Was  all  that  pomp  of  woe  for  this  prepar'd ; 
These  fites,  tnis  nui'ral  pile>  these  altars  rear'd  ? 

Dbyszh. 


MAGISTERIAL,  MAJESTIC,  STATELY, 
POMPOUS,  AUGUST,  DIGNIFIED. 

Magisterial,  from  magiater  a  master,  and  majestic, 
fcovi  majestas,  are  both  derived  v  from  magia  more  or 
major  greater,  that  is,  more  or  greater  tban  others : 
but  they  differ  in  this  respect,  that  the  magisterial  is 
somethmg  assumed,  and  is  therefore  often  false ;  the 
majestic  is  natural,  and  consequently  alvays  real :  an 
upstart,  or  an  intruder  into  any  high  station  or  office, 
may  put  on  a  magisterial  air,  in  order  to  impose  on 
the  multitude ;  but  it  will  not  be  in  his  power  to  be 
majestic,  which  never  shows  itself  in  a  borrowed  shape ; 
none  but  those  who  have  a  superiority  of  character,  of 
birth,  or  outward  station,  can  be  majestic :  a  petty 
magistrate  in  the  country  may  be  magisterial ;  '  Go- 
vernment being  the  noblest  and  most  mysterious  of  all 
arts,  is  yerj  unfit  for  those  to  talk  magisterially  of 
who  never  Dore  any  share  in  it'  South.    A  king  or 

aueen  cannot  uphold  their  station  without  a  majestic 
eportment ; 

Then  Aristides  lifts  his  honest  front. 

In  pure  tmyettic  poverty  rever'd.    Thomson. 

The  stately  and  pompous  are  most  nearly  allied  to 
the  magisterial ;  the  august  and  dignified  to  the 
majestic:  the  former  being  merely  extrinsic  and  as- 
sumed ;  the  latter  intrinsic  and  inherent.  Magisterial 
respects  the  authority  which  is  assimied ;  stately  re- 
gards the  splendor  and  rank ;  '  There  is  for  the  most 
part  as  much  real  enjoyment  under  the  meanest  cot- 
tage, as  within  the  walls  of  the  stateliest  palace.' 
South.  Pompous  regards  the  personal  importance, 
with  all  the  appendages  of  greatness  and  power ; 

Such  seems  thy  gentle  height,  made  only  proud 
To  be  the  basis  of  that  pompous  load.     Denham. 

A  person  is  magisterial  in  the  exercise  of  his  office, 
and  the  distribution  of  his  commands ;  he  is  stately  in 
his  ordinary  intercourse  with  his  inferiors  and  e{[ual6 ; 
he  is  pompous  on  particular  occasions  of  appearmg  in 
public :  a  person  demands  silence  in  a  magisterial 
tone ;  he  marches  forward  with  a  stately  air ;  he  comes 
forward  in  a  pompous  manner,  so  as  to  strike  others 
with  a  sense  m  his  importance. 

Majestic  is  an  epithet  that  characterizes  the  exterior 
of  an  object ; 

A.  royal  robe  he  wore  with  graceful  pride, 

Embroider'd  sandals  glitter  d  as  he  trod, 

And  forth  he  mov'd,  mqjettick  as  a  god.    Pope. 

August  is  that  which  marks  an  essential  characterisric 
in  the  object ; 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  anguit. 
How  complicate,  bow  wonderful,  is  man  T  Yoono. 


Dignified  serves  to  characterize  the  action,   or  the 

station ; 

Nor  can  I  think  that  God,  creator  wise. 

Though  threat'ning,  will  in  earnest  so  destroy 

Us,  hS  prime  creatures,  dignified  so  high.    MiiTOti. 

The  form  of  a  female  is  termed  majestic  which  has 
something  imposing  in  it,  suited  to  the  conation  of 
majesty,  or  the  most  elevated  station  in  society;  a 
monarch  is  entitled  august  in  order  to  describe  the 
extent  of  his  empire;  an  assembly  is  denominated 
august  to  bespeak  its  high  character,  and  its  weighty 
influence  in  the  scale  of  society ;  a  reply  is  termed 
dignified  when  it  upholds  the  individual  and  personal 
character  of  a  man,  as  well  as  his  relative  character  in 
the  community  to  which  he  belongs :  the  two  former 
of  these  terms  are  associated  only  with  grandeur  of  out- 
ward circumstances ;  the  last  is  applicable  to  men  of  all 
stations,  who  have  each  in  his  sphere  a  dignity  to  main- 
tain which  belongs  to  man  as  an  independent  moral 
agent. 

GRANDEUR,  MAGNIFICENCE. 

Grandeur,  from  grand,  in  French  grande,  Latin 
grandis,  probably  from  ytpeuos  ancient,  because  the 
term  in  Latin  is  applied  mostly  to  great  age,  and  after- 
wards extended  in  its  application  to  greatness  in  gene- 
ral, but  particularly  that  greatness  which  is  taken  in 
the  good  sense ;  magnificence,  in  Latin  magn^ 
centia,  from  magnus  and  facio,  signifies  made  on  a 
large  scale. 

An  extensive  assemblage  of  striking  qualities  in  the^ 
exterior  constitutes  the  common  signification  of  these 
terms,  of  which  grandeur  is  the  genus,  and  magnifi^ 
cence  the  species.  Magnificence  cannot  exist  without 
grandeur,  but  grandeur  exists  without  magnificence : 
the  former  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  both  in  d^ree 
and  in  application.  When  applied  to  the  same  objects 
they  difler  in  degree ;  ma^ificence  b^g  the  highest 
degree  a{  grandeur.  As  it  respects  the  style  of  living, 
grandeur  is  within  the  reach  of  subjects ;  magnifi- 
cence is  mosdy  confined  to  princes.  A  person  is  said 
to  live  in  a  style  of  grandeur,  who  rises  above  the 
common  level,  as  to  the  number  of  his  servants,  the 
quality  of  his  equipage,  and  the  size  of  his  establish^ 
ment.  No  one  is  said  to  live  in  a  style  of  magnifi^ 
cence  who  does  not  surpass  the  grandeur  of  his  co- 
temporaries.  Wealth,  such  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  many, 
may  enable  them  to  display  grondettr ;  but  nothing 
short  of  a  princely  fortune  gives  either  a  tide  or  a 
capacity  to  aim  at  magnificence.  Grandeur  admits 
of  degrees  and  modifications ;  it  may  display  itself  in 
various  ways,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  individual ; 
but  magnificence  is  Uiat  which  has  abeady  reached 
the  highest  degree  of  superiority  in  every  particular. 

Those  who  are  ambitious  for  earthly  grandeur  ore 
rarely  in  a  temper  of  mind  to  take  a  just  view  of  them- 
selves and  of  all  things  that  surround  them;  they 
forget  that  there  is  any  thing  above  this,  in  compan- 
son  with  which  it  sinks  into  insignificance  «id  mean- 
4  D 
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ness ;  '  There  is  s  kind  of  grandeur  and  respect, 
which  the  meanest  and  most  insignificant  part  of  man- 
kind endeavour  to  procure  in  the  little  circle  of  their 
friends  and  acquaintance.^  Addison.  The  grandeur 
of  European  courts  is  lost  in  a  comparison  with  the 
magnificence  of  Eastern  princes ;  *  The  wall  of  China 
is  one  of  these  eastern  pieces  of  magnificence  which 
makes  a  figure  even  in  the  map  of  the  world,  although 
an  account  of  it  would  have  been  thought  fabulous, 
were  not  the  wall  itself  extant.^  Addison. 

Grandeur  is  applicable  to  the  works  of  nature  as 
well  as  art,  of  mmd  as  well  as  matter ;  magnificence 
is  altogether  the  creature  of  art.  A  structure,  a  spec- 
tacle, an  entertainment,  and  the  like,  may  be  grand 
or  magnificent ;  but  a  scene,  a  prospect,  a  conception, 
and  the  Gke,  is  grand,  but  not  magnificent. 


NOBLE,  GRAND. 


Noble,  in  Latin  nobilis,  from  nosco  to  know,  signi- 
fies knowable,  or  worth  knowing ;  grand,  v.  Grandeur. 

Noble  is  a  term  of  general  import ;  it  simply  implies 
the  quality  by  which  a  thing  is  distinguished  for  ex- 
cellence above  other  things:  the  grand  is,  properly 
speaking,  one  of  those  qualities  by  which  an  object 
acquires  the  name  of  noble  ;  but  there  are  many  rwble 
objects  which  are  not  denominated  grand.  A  build- 
ing may  be  denominated  noble  for  its  beauty  as  well 
as  its  size ;  but  a  grand  building  is  rather  so  called 
for  the  expence  which  is  displayed  upon  it :  nobleneks 
of  acting  or  thinking  comprehends  all  moral  excellence 
that  rises  to  a  high  pitch ;  but  grandeur  of  mind  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  such  actions  or  traits  as  denote 
an  elevation  of  character,  rising  above  all  that  is  com- 
mon. A  fiunily  maj  be  either  noble  or  grand ;  but  it 
is  noble  by  birth ;  it  is  grand  by  wealth,  and  an  ex- 
pensive style  of  living ; 

What  then  worlds 
In  a  far  thinner  dement  sustain'd, 
And  Bctine  the  same  part  with  greater  skilly 
More  rapid  movement,  and  for  nobkst  ends?    Young. 

More  obvious  ends  to  pass,  are  not  these  stacs. 
The  seats  majestic,  proud  imperial  thrones. 
On  which  angelic  delegates  of  heav'n 
Discharge  high  trusts  of  vengeance  or  of  love. 
To  clothe  in  outward  grandeur  grand  designs  t 

YouNo. 


whole  art  of  architectnie  which  pleases  the  imagina- 
tion, but  as  it  is  great,  uncommon,  or  beautiful.'  Ad- 
dison. '  There  is  generally  in  nature  something  more 
grand  and  august  than  what  we  meet  with  in  ue  cu- 
riosities of  art.^  Addison. 

Grand  and  sublime  are  both  superior  to  great ;  but 
the  former  marks  the  dimension  of  ^eatnesa;  the 
latter,  from  the  Latin  aublimis,  designates  that  of 
height.  A  scene  may  be  either  grand  or  subUtne  ;  it 
is  grand  as  it  fills  the  imagination  with  its  immenaitT ; 
it  is  sublime  as  it  elevates  the  imagination  beyond  tne 
surrounding  and  less  important  objects.  There  is 
something  grand  in  the  sight  of  a  vast  army  moving 
forward,  as  it  were  by  one  impulse  ;  there  is  something 
peculiarly  sublime  in  the  sight  of  huge  mountains  and 
craggy  cliffs  of  ice,  shaped  into  various  fantastic 
forms.  Grand  may  be  said  either  of  the  works  of  art 
or  nature ;  stiblime  is  applicable  only  to  the  works  of 
nature.  The  Egyptian  pyramids,  or  the  ocean,  are 
both  grand  objects ;  a  tempestuous  ocean  is  a  sublime 
object.  Grand  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  mind; 
st^lime  is  applied  both  to  the  thoughts  and  the  ex- 

Sressions ;  '  Homer  fills  his  readers  with  sublime  ideas.' 
lDdison.  There  is  a  grandeur  of  conception  in  the 
writings  of  Milton ;  there  is  a  sublimity  in  the  inspired 
writings,  which  far  surpasses  all  human  productions. 


GREAT,  GRAND,  SUBLIME. 

•  These  terms  are  synonymous  only  in  the  moral  ap- 
plication. Great  simply  designates  extent;  grand 
uchides  likewise  the  idea  of  excellence  and  superiority. 
A  great  undertaking  characterizes  only  the  extent  of 
the  undertaking;  a  grand  undertaking  bespeaks  its 
superior  excellence :  great  objects  are  seen  with  feci- 
lity ;  grand  objects  are  viewed  with  admiration.  It  is 
a  great  point  to  make  a  person  sensible  of  his  favdts ; 
it  should  be  the  grand  aim  of  all  to  aspire  after  moral 
and  religious  improvement ;  *  There  is  nothing  in  this 


TO  EXPRESS,  DECLARE,  SIGNIFY, 
TESTIFY,  UTTER. 

To  express,  from  the  Latin  eamrimo  to  press  out, 
is  said  of  whatever  passes  in  the  mmd;  to  declare  («. 
To  declare)  is  said  only  of  sentiments  and  opinions. 
A  man  expresses  anger,  joy,  sorrow,  and  all  the  affec- 
tions in  thor  turn;  he  declares  his  opinioB  for  or 
against  any  particular  measure. 

To  ea/press  is  the  simple  act  of  communication, 
resulting  &om  our  circumstances  as  social  agents ;  to 
declare  is  a  specific  and  positive  act  that  is  called  for 
by  the  occasion  :  the  former  may  be  done  in  private, 
tne  latter  is  always  more  or  less  public.  An  eaipressUm 
of  one's  feelings  and  sentiments  to  those  wnom  we 
esteem  is  the  supreme  deUght  of  social  beings ;  the 
declaration  of  our  opinions  may  be  prudent  or  impru- 
dent, according  to  circumstances.  Words,  looks,  ges- 
tures, or  movements,  serve  to  express ; 

Thus  Roman  youth  deriv'd  from  ruio'd  Troy, 

In  rude  Satumian  rhymes  exprest  their  joy.    Dxyden. 

Actions,  as  well  as  words,  may  sometimes  declare ; 


Th'  unerring  son  by  certain  signs  declares. 
What  the  late  ev'n  or  early  mom  prepares. 


D&YDSN. 


Sometimes  we  canaot  iuepres*  oar  contempt  in  so 
strong  a  manner  as  by  preserving  a  perfect  silence 
when  we  are  required  to  speak  ;  an  act  of  hostility,  on 
the  part  of  a  nation,  is  as  much  a  declaration  of  war 
as  u  it  were  expressed  in  poatiw  terns ;  *  As  the 
Supreme  Being  has  expressed,  and  as  it  were  printed 
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his  ideas  in  the  cre«ti<«,  men  eapreaa  thdur  ideas  ia 
books.'  Addison. 

On  him  confer  the  Poet's  sacred  name. 
Whose  lofty  voice  declare*  the  hearenly  flame. 

AsOIBONt 

To  express  and  signify  are  both  said  of  words ;  but 
express  nas  always  regud  to  the  agent,  and  the  use 
which  he  makes  of  the  words.  Signify,  from  signwm 
a  sign,  and  facio  to  make,  has  respect  to  the  things  of 
which  the  words  are  made  the  usual  signs :  hence  it  is 
that  a  word  may  be  made  to  express  one  thing,  while 
it  signyies  another ;  and  hence  it  is  that  many  words, 
accordmg  to  their  ordinary  signification,  will  not 
express  what  the  speaker  has  in  his  mind,  and  wishes 
to  communicate :  the  monosyllable  no  signMes  simple 
negation  ;  but  according  to  tne  temper  of  the  speaker, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  spoken,  it  may 
express  ill  nature,  anger,  or  any  other  bad  passion ; 
*  If  there  be  no  cause  expressed  the  gaoler  is  not 
boimd  to  detain  the  prisoner.  For  the  law  judges  in 
this  respect,  saith  sir  Edward  Coke,  like  Festus  the 
Roman  governor ;  that  it  is  tmreasonable  to  send  a 
prisoner,  and  not  to  signify  withal  the  crimes  alledged 
agiunst  him.'  Blackstone. 

To  signify  and  testify,  like  the  word  express,  are 
employed  m  general  for  any  act  of  communication 
otherwise  than  by  words;  but  express  is  used  in  a 
stronger  sense  than  either  of  the  former.  The  pas- 
sions and  strongest  movements  of  the  soul  are  ex- 
pressed ;  the  ample  intentions  or  transitory  feelings  of 
the  mind  are  signified  or  testified,  A  person  expresses 
his  joy  by  the  sparkling  of  his  eye,  and  the  vivacity  of 
his  countenance ;  he  signifies  his  wishes  by  a  nod ;  he 
testates  his  approbation  oy  a  smile.  People  of  vivid 
sensibility  must  take  care  not  to  express  all  their  feel- 
ings ;  those  who  ensect  a  ready,  obedience  from  their 
inferiors  must  not  adopt  a  haughty  mode  ci  signifying 
their  will ;  nothing  is  more  gratimng  to  an  ingenuous 
mind  than  to  testify  its  re^urd  ror  merit,  wherever  it 
may  discover  itself 

Express  may  be  said  of  all  sentient  beings,  and,  by 
a  figure  of  speech,  even  of  those  which  have  no  sense ; 
signify  is  said  of  rational  agents  only.  The  Ao^  has 
iAie  xaosi  expressive  mode  of  showing  his  attachment 
and  fidelity  to  his  master ; 

And  four  fair  queens,  whose  hands  sustain  a  flow'r, 
Th' escpr<rMtv«  emblem  of  their  softer  pow'r.    Pops. 

A  aign^ant  look  or  smile  may  8<«netime8  give  rise  to 
suspicion,  and  lead  to  the  detection  of  guut ;  *  Com- 
mon life  is  fiill  of  this  kind  of  significant  expresnons, 
by  knocking,  beckoning,  frowning,  and  pouting ;  and 
dumb  persons  are  sagacious  in  the  use  of  them.' 
Holder.  To  signify  and  testify,  though  closely  allied 
in  sense  and  application,  have  this  difference,  that  to 
signify  is  simply  to  give  a  sign  of  what  passes  in- 
wardly, to  testify  is  to  give  tlutt  sign  in  the  presence 
of  others.    A  person  aignifiies  by  letter  his  intention 


vS  being  at  a  certain  place  at  a  given  time ;  he  testi- 
fies his  sense  of  favors  conferred  by  every  mark  of 
natitude  and  respect ;  '  What  consoution  can  be  had, 
Dryden  has  afforded,  by  living  to  repent,  and  to 
testify  his  repentance  (for  his  immoral  writings).'' 
Johnson. 

Utter,  from  the  prepoation  out,  signifying  to  bring 
out,  differs  from  express  in  this,  that  the  latter  respects 
the  thing  which  is  communicated,  and  the  former  the 
means  of  communication.  We  express  from  the 
heart }  we  utter  with  the  lips :  to  express  an  unchari- 
table sentiment  is  a  violation  of  Christian  duty;  to 
utter  an  unseemly  word  is  a  violation  (£  good  man- 
ners :  those  who  say  what  they  do  not  mean,  tttter, 
but  not  express  ;  those  who  show  by  their  looks  what 
is  passing  in  their  hearts,  express  but  do  not  utter ; 

The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout 

Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 

As  from  blessed  voices,  uttering  jaj.    Miltok. 


SIGN,  SIGNAL. 


iS*^  and  signal  are  both  derived  from  the  same 
source  («.  Mark,  sign),  and  the  latter  is  but  a  swe- 
des of  the  finrner ;  *  the  sign  enables  us  to  recognize 
an  object;  it  is  therefore  sometimes  natural:  signal 
serves  to  pve  warning ;  it  is  always  arbitrary. 

The  movements  which  are  visible  in  the  counte- 
nance are  commonly  the  signs  of  what  passes  in  the 
hSart; 

The  nod  that  ratifies  the  will  divine. 
The  faithful  fix'd  irrevocable  tign, 
This  seals  thy  svU.    Pors. 

The  beat  of  the  drum  is  the  tignai  for  soldiers  to 
repair  to  thdr  post ; 

Then  first  the  trembling  earth  the  signal  gaT% 
And  flashing  fires  enlighten  all  die  cave.    Deyden. 

We  converse  with  those  who  are  present  by  signs ; 
we  make  our8elv.?s  understood  by  tnose  who  are  at  a 
distance  by  means  of  signals. 


SIGNIFICANT,  EXPRESSIVE. 

The  significant  is  that  which  serves  as  a  sign ;  the 
expressive  is  that  which  speaks  out  or  declares :  th€ 
latter  is  therefore  a  stronger  term  than  the  former :  a 
look  is  significant  when  it  is  made  to  express  an  idea 
that  passes  in  the  mind ;  but  it  is  expressive  when  it  is 
made  to  express  a  feeling  of  the  heart :  looks  are  but 
occasionally  sign^cant,  but  the  coimtenance  may  be 
habitoally  expressive.  Significant  is  applied  in  an 
indi^srent  sense,  according  to  the  nature  m  the  thing 
signified;  but  expressive  is  always  applied  to  that 
which  is  good :  a  significant  look  may  convey  a  very 
bad  idea;  *  I  could  not  help  pviag  my  friend  the 


•  Vide  Oirard:  «  Signe,  signal.' 
4  D  2 
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merchant  a  gign^ant  look  upon  this  occasion.*  CtrM- 
BEKLAND.  An  ewftessioe  countenance  alvays  ex- 
presses good  feeling ;  *  The  English,  Madam,  parti- 
cularly what  we  call  the  plain  English,  is  a  very 
copious  and  expressive  language.'  Richardson. 

The  distinction  between  these  words  is  the  same 
when  applied  to  things  as  to  persons :  a  word  is  «ig7tt- 
jfictmt  of  whatever  it  is  made  to  signify  ;  but  a  'word  is 
expressive  according  to  the  force  with  which  it  conveys 
an  idea.  The  term  signMcant,  in  this  case,  simply 
explains  the  nature ;  but  the  epithet  expressive  chanc- 
terues  it  as  something  good :  technical  terms  are  sig- 
nificant only  of  the  precise  ideas  which  belong  to  the 
art ;  most  languages  nave  some  terms  which  are  pecu- 
liarly expressive,  and  consequently  adapted  for  poetry. 


SIGNIFICATION,  MEANING,  IMPORT, 

SENSE. 

The  si^ification  (v.  To  express)  is  that  of  which 
the  word  is  made  the  sign ;  the  meaning  is  that  which 
the  person  attaches  to  it ;  the  import  is  that  which  is 
imported  or  carried  into  the  imderstanding ;  the  sense 
is  that  which  is  comprehended  by  the  sense  or  the 
understanding. 

The  signification  of  a  word  includes  either  the 
whole  or  me  part  of  what  is  understood  by  it ;  '  A  lie 
consists  in  this,  that  it  is  a  false  sigmfication  know- 
ingly and  voluntarily  used.'  South.  The  meaning  is 
that  which  the  person  wishes  to  convey,  who  makes 
use  of  a  word.  This  may  be  correct  or  incorrect,  ac- 
cording to  the  information  of  the  penon  en>laining 
himself;  '  When  beyond  her  expectation  I  nit  upon 
her  meaning,  I  can  perpeive  a  sudden  cloud  of  disap- 
pointment spread  over  her  face.'  Johnson.  The 
import  of  a  word  includes  its  whole  force  and  value ; 
'  To  drftw  near  to  God  is  an  expression  of  awfiil  and 
mysterious  import.*  Blair.  The  sense  of  a  word  is 
applicable  mostly  to  a  part  of  its  signification ; 
'  There  are  two  senses  in  which  we  may  bie  said  to 
draw  near,  in  such  a  d^ree  as  mortality  admits,  to 
God.'  Blair.  The  signification  of  a  word  is  fixed 
by  the  standard  of  custom ;  it  is  not  therefore  to  be 
changed  by  any  individual :  the  import  of  a  term  is 
estimated  by  the  various  acceptations  in  which  it  is 
employed;  a  sense  is  sometimes  arbitrarily  attached 
to  a  word  which  is  widely  different  from  that  in  which 
it  is  commonly  acknowledged. 

It  is  necessary  to  get  the  true  signification  of 
every  word,  or  the  particular  meaning  attached  to  it, 
to  weigh  the  import  of  every  term,  and  to  comprehend 
the  exact  sense  in  which  it  is  taken.  Every  word  ex- 
pressing either  a  simple  or  a  complex  idea,  is  said  to 
nave  a  signification,  though  not  an  import.  Techni- 
cal and  moral  terms  have  an  import  and  different 
senses.  A  child  learns  the  sign^ications  of  simple 
terms  as  he  bears  them  used ;  a  writer  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  full  import  of  every  term  which  he 
has  occasion  to  make  use  of.    The  different  senses 


which  words  admit  of  is  a  great  source  of  ambiguity 
and  confusion  with  illiterate  people. 

Signification  and  import  are  said  mostly  of  angle 
words  only ;  sense  ia  sud  of  words  dther  in  connexion 
with  each  other,  or  as  belon^ng  to  some  class :  thut 
we  speak  of  the  signification  of  the  word  house,  of  the 
import  of  the  term  love ;  \iut  the  sense  of  the  sen- 
tence, the  sense  of  the  author ;  the  employment  of 
words  in  a  technical,  moral,  or  physical  sense. 


•TO  DENOTE,  SIGNIFY,  IMPLY. 

Denote,  in  Latin  denote  or  noto,  from  notum,  par- 
ticiple of  nosco,  signifies  to  cause  to  know ;  signify, 
from  the  Latin  signum  a  sign,  and  Jiq  to  become,  is 
to  become  or  be  made  a  sign,  or  guide  for  the  under- 
standing ;  imply,  from  the  Latin  implico  to  foU  in, 
signifies  to  fold  or  involve  an  idea  in  an  object. 

Denote  is  employed  with  regard  to  things  and  their 
characters;  signtfy  with  regard  to  die  uioughts  or 
movements.  A  letter  or  character  may  be  made  to 
denote  any  number,  as  words  are  made  to  signify  the 
intentions  and  wishes  of  the  person.  Amoi^  the 
ancient  Egyptians  hieroglyphics  were  very  much  em- 
ployed to  denote  certain  moral  qualities;  in  many 
cases  looks  or  actions  will  signify  more  than  words. 
Devices  and  emblems  of  different  descriptions  drawn 
either  from  fabulous  history  or  the  natural  \rorki  are 
likewise  now  employed  to  denote  particular  circum- 
stances or  qualities:  the  cornucopia  denotes  plenty; 
the  beehive  denotes  industry  ;  the  dove  denotes  meek- 
ness ;  and  the  lamb  gentleness :  he  who  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  signify  his  wishes  otherwise  than  by 
nods  or  signs  must  expect  to  be  frequently  misunder- 
stood ;  '  Another  may  do  the  same  thing,  and  yet  the 
action  want  that  air  and  beauty  which  distinguish  it 
from  others,  like  that  inimitable  sunshine  Titian  is 
said  to  have  diffused  over  his  landscapes,  which  de- 
notes them  his.'  Spectator.  *  Simple  abstract  words 
are  used  to  signify  some  one  simple  idea,  without 
much  adverting  to  others  which  may  chance  to  attend 
it.'  Burke. 

To  signify  and  imply  may  be  employed  either  at 
respects  actions  or  words.  In  the  first  case  signify  u 
the  act  of  the  person  making  known  by  means  <^  a 
sign,  as  we  sign^  our  approbation  by  a  look :  imply 
marks  the  value  or  force  of  the  action  ;  ova  assent  u 
implied  in  our  silence.  When  applied  to  words  or 
marks,  signify  denotes  the  positrve  and  established 
act  of  the  thing ;  imply  is  its  relative  act :  a  word  sig- 
nifies whatever  it  is  made  literally  to  stand  for ;  it 
implies  that  which  it  stands  for  figurativelyor  morally. 
The  term  house  signifies  that  which  is  constructed  for 
a  dwelling ;  the  term  residence  implies  something  su- 
perior to  a  house.  A  cross,  thus,  -I-,  signifies  addition 
in  arithmetic  or  algebra ;  a  long  stroke,  thus,  ■» 
with  a  break  in  the  text  of  a  work,  implies  that  the 
whole  sentence  is  not  completed.  It  frequentiy  hap- 
pens that  words  which  signify  nothing  particular  in 
themselves,  may  be  made  to  imply  a  great  deal  by  the 
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tone,  the  manner,  and  the  connexion;  'Words  aig- 
nify  not  inunediately  and  piimarUy  things  themselves, 
but  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  concerning  things.' 
South.  '  Pleasure  implies  a  proportion  and  agree- 
ment to  the  respective  states  and  conditions  of  men.' 
South. 


SIGNIFICATION,  AVAIL,  IMPORTANCE, 
CONSEQUENCE,  WEIGHT,  MOMENT. 

Signify  (v.  To  signify)  is  here  emi>loyed  with 
regard  to  events  of  life,  and  their  relative  import- 
ance; avail  (v.  To  avail)  is  never  used  otherwise. 
That  which  a  thing  signijies  is  what  it  contains ;  if  it 
signifies  nothing,  it  contains  nothing,  and  is  worth 
nothing ;  if  it  signifies  much,  it  contains  much,  or 
is  worth  much.  That  which  avails  produces ;  if  it 
avails  nothing  it  produces  nothing,  is  of  no  use ;  if  it 
avails  much,  it  produces  or  is  worth  much. 

We  consider  tne  end  as  to  its  signification,  and  the 
means  as  to  their  avail.  Although  it  is  of  littie  or  no 
signification  to  a  man  what  becomes  of  his  remains, 
yet  no  one  can  be  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  leaving 
them  to  be  exposed  to  contempt ;  words  are  but  too 
often  of  little  avaU  to  curb  the  unruly  wills  of  children; 
*  As  for  wonders,  what  signifi^th  telfing  us  of  them  ?  ' 
CuMBEBLAND.  '  What  avail  a  parcel  of  statutes 
against  gaining,  when  they  who  make  them  conspire 
together  for  the  infraction  of  them.'  Cuhbeblakd. 

Importance,  from  porta  to  carry,  signifies  the  car- 
rying or  bearing  with,  or  in  itself;  consequence,  from 
consequor  to  follow,  or  result,  signifies  the  following 
or-resulting  from  a  thing. 

Weight  signifies  the  quantum  that  the  thing 
weighs ;  moment,  from  momentum,  signifies  the  force 
that  puts  in  motion. 

Importance  is  what  things  have  in  themselves ;  they 
may  be  of  more  or  less  importance,  according  to  the 
value  which  b  set  upon  them :  this  may  be  real  or 
unreal ;  it  may  be  estimated  by  the  expenence  of  their 
past  utility,  or  from  the  presumption  of  their  utility 
tor  the  future :  the  idea  of  importance,  therefore, 
enters  into  the  meaning  of  the  other  terms  more  or 
less ;  '  He  that  considers  how  soon  he  must  close  his 
life,  will  find  nothing  of  so  much  importance  as  to 
close  it  well.'  Johnson.  Consequence  is  the  import- 
a/nce  of  a  thing  from  its  consequence.  This  term 
therefore  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  such  things,  the 
cotisequences  of  which  may  be  more  immediately  dis- 
cerned either  from  the  neglect  or  the  attention  :  it  is 
of  consequence  for  a  letter  to  go  off  on  a  certain  day, 
for  the  affairs  of  an  individu^  may  be  more  or  less 
affected  by  it ;  an  hour's  delay  sometimes  in  the  de- 
parture of  a  military  expedition  may  be  of  such  con- 
sequence as  to  determine  the  fate  of  a  battle ;  '  The 
corruption  of  our  taste  is  not  of  equal  consequence 
with  the  depravation  of  our  virtue.'  Warton.  The 
term  weight  implies  a  positively  great  degree  of  im- 
portance :  it  is  that  importance  which  a  thing  has  in- 


trinsicaUy  in  itself,  and  which  makes  it  tve^h  in  the 
mind :  it  is  applied  therefore  to  such  things  as  offer 
themselves  to  deliberation;  hence  the  counsels  of  a 
nation  are  always  weighty,  because  they  involve  the 
interests  of  so  many ;  '  The  finest  works  of  invention 
are  of  very  little  weight,  when  put  in  the  balance  with 
what  refines  and  exalts  the  rational  mind.'  Spectatob. 
Moment  is  that  importance  which  a  thing  has  from 
the  power  in  itself  to  produce  effects,  or  to  determine 
interests:  it  is  applicable,  therefore,  only  to  such 
things  as  are  connected  with  our  prosperity  or  happi- 
ness: when  used  without  any  adjunct,  it  implies  a 
great  degree  of  importance,  but  may  be  modified  in 
various  ways:  as  a  thing  of  no  moment,  or  small 
moment,  or  great  moment ;  but  we  cannot  say  with 
l^e  same  propriety,  a  thii^  of  small  w&ght,  and  still 
less  a  thmg  of  great  weight:  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  moment  for  every  one  to  choose  that  course  of 
conduct  which  will  stand  the  test  of  a  death-bed  re- 
flection ;  '  Whoever  shall  review  his  life,  will  find  that 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  has  been  determined 
by  some  accident  of  no  apparent  moment.^  Johnson. 


UNIMPORTANT,  INSIGNIFICANT,  IMMA- 
TERIAL,  INCONSIDERABLE. 

The  want  of  inwortance,  of  consideration,  of  sig- 
nification, and  of  matter  or  substance,  is  expressed 
by  these  terms.  They  differ  therefore  principally  ac« 
cording  to  the  meaning  of  the  primitives ;  but  they 
are  so  closely  allied  that  they  may  be  employed  some- 
times indifferently.  Unimj^tant  regards  the  conse- 
quences of  our  actions :  it  is  unimportant  whether  we 
use  this  or  that  word  in  certain  cases ;  <  Nigno  and 
Guerra  made  no  discoveries  of  any  importance,^  Ro- 
bertson. Inconsiderable  and  insignificant  respects 
those  things  which  may  attract  notice ; .  the  former  is 
more  adapted  to  the  grave  style,  to  designate  the  com- 
parative low  value  of  things ;  the  latter  is  a  familiar 
term  which  seems  to  convey  a  contemptuous  meaning : 
in  a  description  we  may  say  that  the  number,  the  size, 
the  quantity,  &c.  is  inconsiderable;  in  speaking  of 
persons  we  may  say'  they  are  insignificant  in  stature, 
look,  talent,  station,  and  the  like;  or  q>eaking  of 
things,  an  insignificant  production,  or  an  insign^ 
cant  word ;  '  "niat  the  soul  cannot  be  proved  mortal 
by  any  principle  of  natural  reason  is  I  think  no  incon- 
stderable  point  gained.'  South.  'As  I  am  insignifi- 
cant to  the  company  in  public  places,  I  gratify  tne 
vanity  of  all  who  pretend  to  make  an  appearance.' 
Addison.  Immaterial  is  a  species  of  the  unimport- 
ant, which  is  applied  only  to  familiar  subjects ;  it  is 
immaterial  whether  we  go  to-day  or  to-morrow  ;  it  \» 
immaterial  whether  we  have  a  few  or  many ;  '  If  in 
the  judgement  of  impartial  persons,  the  arguments  be 
strong  enough  to  convince  an  unbiassed  mind ;  it  ia 
not  material  whether  every  wrangling  atheist  will  sit 
down  contented  with  them.'    STiu,tNGFi,E£T. 
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TRIFLING,  TRIVIAL,  PETTY, 
FRIVOLOUS,  FUTILE. 

Trifling,  trivial,  both  come  from  trioitim,  a  com- 
mon place  of  resort  where  three  roads  meet,  and  ae- 
niiy  common ;  petty  is  in  French  petit  little,  in  Latm 
puttta  a  boy  or  minion,  and  the  Hebrew  >nD,  foolish ; 
frivolous,  m  Latin  frivtdua,  comes  in  all  probability 
from  frio  to  cnimble  into  dust,  signifying  reduced  to 
nothing ;  futile,  in  Latin  futiUs,  from  futio  to  pour 
out,  signifies  cast  away  as  worthless. 

All  these  epithets  characterize  an  object  as  of  little 
or  no  value :  trifling  and  trivial  difler  only  in  degree ; 
the  latter  denoting  a  still  lower  d^pree  or  value  than 
the  former.  What  is  trifling  or  trivial  is  that  which 
does  not  require  any  consideration,  and  may  be  easily 
passed  over  as  foreotten :  trifling  objections  can  never 
weigh  against  sohd  reason  ;  trivial  remarks  only  ex- 
pose the  shallowness  of  the  remarker ;  '  We  exceed 
the  ancients  in  do^erel  humour,  burlesque,  and  all 
the  trivial  arts  of  ncucule.'  Addison.  Wna<  is  petty 
is  beneath  our  consideration,  it  ought  to  be  disre- 
garded and  held  cheap ;  it  would  be  a  petty  considera- 
tion for  a  minister  of  state  to  look  to  the  small  savings 
of  a  private  family  ;  '  There  is  scarcely  any  man  with- 
out some  favourite  trifle  which  he  values  above  greater 
attainments ;  some  desire  of  petty  praise  which  he 
cannot  patiently  suffer  to  be  frustrated.'  Johnson. 
What  lifrivolmM  axidi  futile  is  disgraceful  for  any  one 
to  consider ;  the  former  in  relation  to  all  the  objects  of 
our  pursuit  or  attachment,  the  latter  only  in  regard 
to  matters  of  reasoning ;  dress  is  a  frivolous  occupa- 
tion when  it  forms  the  chief  business  of  a  rational 
being ;  <  It  is  an  endless  and  frivolous  pursuit  to  act 
by  any  other  rule  than  the  care  of  satisfying  out 
own  minds.'  Steele.  The  objections  of  free-thinkers 
against  revealed  relinon  are  as  futile  as  they  are  mis- 
chievous ;  '  Out  of  a  mullipucity  of  criticisms  by 
various  hands  many  are  sure  to  heftUHe.''  Cowfeb. 


the  improper  sense,  a  survey  or  a  ^ance  may  be  «»• 
perflcial  which  does  not  extend  beyond  the  niperflciet 
of  things ;  <  By  much  labour  we  acquire  a  au/ptrfl^al 
acquaintance  with  a  few  sensible  objects.'  Blais.  A 
conversation  or  a  discourse  may  be  ahaUoWy  which 
does  not  contain  a  body  of  sentiment ; 

T  know  tfaee  to  thy  bottom ;  Groin  within 

Thy  thaUoa  centre  to  the  utmost  akin.    Dkydbn. 

A  work  or  performance  may  be  JHmay  which  has  no- 
thing solid  in  it  to  engage  the  attention ; 

Proud  of  a  vast  extent  oiJUmty  lines.    Pope. 


SUPERFICIAL,  SHALLOW,  FLIMSY. 

The  superficial  is  that  which  lies  only  at  the  sur- 
face ;  it  is  tnerefore  by  implication  the  same  as  the 
shallow,  which  has  nothing  imdemeath:  shallow 
being  a  variation  of  hollow  or  empty.  Hence  a  person 
may  be  called  either  superficial  or  shallow,  to  indicate 
that  he  has  not  a  profundity  of  knowledge ;  but  other- 
wise, auperjiciality  is  appued  to  the  exercise  of  the 
thinking  faculty,  and  ahallotonesa  to  its  extent.  Men 
of  free  sentiments  are  superficial  thinkers,  although 
they  may  not  have  understandings  more  shallow  than 
others.  Superficial  and  shallow  are  applicable  to 
things  as  well  as  persons  :  flimsy  is  applicable  to  things 
only.  Flimay  most  probably  comes  from  flame,  that  is, 
flamy,  showy,  easily  seen  through.  In  the  proper 
sense  we  may  speak  of  giving  a  superficial  covering  of 
paint  or  colour  to  a  body  ;  of  a  river  or  piece  of  water 
being  ahaUow ;  of  cotton  or  doth  being  fiimay.     In 


SURFACE,  SUPERFICIES. 

Surface,  compoimded  of  aur  for  atiper  and  face,  ii 
a  variation  of  tne  Latin  term  auperfidea ;  and  yet 
tbey  have  acquired  this  distinction,  that  the  former  is 
the  vulgar,  and  the  latter  the  scientific  term ;  of  course 
the  former  has  a  more  indeflnite  and  general  applica- 
tion than  the  latter.  A  surface  is  either  even  or  un- 
even, smooth  or  rough  ;  but  the  mathematician  always 
conceives  of  aplane  superficies  on  which  he  founds  His 
operations.  They  are  employed  in  a  figurative  aenw 
with  a  similar  distinction  ; 

Errors  like  straws  upon  the  nrfaee  flow  ; 

He  who  would  ieardi  for  pearb  must  ^ve  bdov. 

DktdsN' 

'  Those  who  have  undertaken  the  task  of  reconciling 
mankind  to  their  present  state  frequently  remind  us 
that  we  view  only  tne  auperfidea  of  life.'  Johnson. 


TO  EXPLAIN,  EXPOUND,  INTERPRET. 

To  explain  is  to  make  plain, ;  expound,  from  the 
Latin  expono,  compounded  of  ex  and  pono,  signifiea 
to  set  forth  in  detail ;  interpret,  in  Latin  interprets 
and  interpretea,  compounded  of  inter  and  partem, 
that  is,  linguas  tongues,  signifies  literally  to  get  die 
sense  of  one  language  by  means  of  another. 

To  explain  is  the  generic  term,  the  rest  are  specific: 
to  expound  and  interpret  are  each  modes  of  exjdain- 
ing.  Single  words  or  sentences  are  explained;  a 
whole  work,  or  considerable  parts  of  it,  are  expounded; 
the  sense  of  any  writing  or  symbolical  sign  is  iater^ 
preted.  It  is  the  business  of  the  philolcwist  to  eaptain 
the  meaning  of  words  by  a  suitable  definition ;  <  It  is 
a  serious  thing  to  have  connexion  with  a  people,  wlw 
live  only  under  positive,  arbitrary,  and  changeabl* 
institutions;  and  these  not  perfected,  nor  supplied, 
nor  explained,  by  any  common  acknowledged  rule  of 
moral  science.'  Bueke.  It  is  the  business  of  ihe 
divine  to  expound  Scripture ;  *  One  meets  now  and  then 
with  persons  who  are  extremely  learned  and  knotty  in 
expounding  clear  cases.'  Steele.  It  is  tlie  business 
of  tJie  antiquarian  to  interpret  the  meaning  <tf  old  in- 
scriptions on  stones,  or  of  nieroglyphics  <m  buildings ; 
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'  It  does  not  appear  that  among  the  Romans  any  man 
^v  eminent  by  interpreting  another :  and  perhaps 
It  was  more  frequent  to  translate  for  exercise  or  amuse- 
ment than  for  fame.*  Johnson. 

An  ewplanation  srares  to  assist  the  understanding, 
to  supply  a  deficiency,  and  remove  obscurity ;  an  ea- 
potUion  is  aa  ample  explanation,  in  which  minute 
particulars  are  detailed,  and  the  connexion  of  events 
m  the  narrative  is  kept  up;  it  serves  to  assist  the 
memory  and  awaken  the  attention  :  both  the  explana- 
tion and  expoaition  are  employed  in  clearing  up  the 
sense  of  things  as  they  are,  but  the  interpretation  is 
more  arbitrary  ;  it  often  consists  of  affixing  or  giving 
a  sense  to  things  which  they  have  not  previously  had : 
hence  it  is  that  the  same  passages  in  authors  admit  of 
different  interpretationa,  according  to  the  character  or 
views  of  the  commentator. 

There  are  many  practical  truths  in  the  Bible  which 
are  so  plain  and  positive,  that  they  need  no  literal  ex- 
planation; but  its  doctrines,  when  faithfully  «r- 
poundedy  mar  be  brought  home  to  the  hearts  and 
consciences  oi  men :  although  the  partial  interpreta- 
tiotu  of  illiterate  and  enthusiastic  men  are  more  apt  to 
disjorace  than  to  advance  the  cause  of  religion. 

To  explain  and  interpret  are  not  confined  to  what 
is  written  or  sud,  they  are  employed  likewise  with  re- 
gard to  the  actions  of  men ;  ea^Hmtion  is,  however, 
used  only  with  regard  to  writings.  The  major  part  of 
the  misunderst^idings  and  animosilies  which  arise 
among  men,  might  easily  be  obviated  by  a  timely  ex- 
planation ;  it  is  the  characteristic  of  good  nature  to 
interpret  the  looks  and  actions  of  men  as  favorably  as 
possible.  The  explanation  may  sometimes  flow  out 
of  circumstances ;  the  interpretatum  is  always  the  act 
of  a  voluntary  aikd  rational  agent.  The  discovery  of 
s  plot  or  secret  scheme  will  serve  to  explain  the  mys- 
terious and  strange  conduct  of  such  as  were  previously 
acquainted  with  it  According  to  an  old  proverb, 
*'  Silence  ^ves  ccmsent  i"  for  mva  at  least  they  are 
pleased  to  interpret  it,  who  are  interested  in  the  deci- 
sion. 


Mieoonsiruing  is  the  conseqaence 


TO  MISCONSTRUE,  MISINTERPRET. 

Misconstrue  and  misinterpret  signify  to  explain  in 
a  wrong  way ;  but  the  former  respects  the  sense  of 
0Be''8  words  or  the  implication  of  one's  actions :  those 
who  indulge  themselves  in  a  light  mode  of  speech  to- 
wards chHopen  are  liable  to  be  misconstrued ;  a  too 
great  tenderness  to  the  criminal  may  be  easily  miMin- 
terpreted  into  favor  of  the  crime. 

These  words  may  likewise  be  employed  in  qteaking 
of  language  in  general ;  but  the  rormer  respects  ibe 
literal  transmission  of  foreign  ideas  iiUo  our  native 
languitfe ;  the  latter  respects  the  general  sense  which 
one  affixes  to  any  set  of  words,  either  in  a  native  or 
foreign  language :  ibe  learners  of  a  lau^guage  will  un- 
avoidably misconstrue  it  at  times;  in  all  languages 
Aere  are  ambiguous  expressions,  which  are  liable  to 


misinterpretation. 
of  ignorance ; 

In  ev'ry  act  and  turn  of  life  he  feels 

Public  calamities  or  household  ills : 

The  judge  corrupt,  the  long  depending  cause. 

And  doiibtful  issue  of  mitconttrved  laws.    Psiob. 

Misinterpretation  of  particular  words  are  oftener  the 
consequence  of  prejudice  and  voluntary  blindness, 
particularly  in  the  explanation  of  the  law  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  *  Some  purposely  misrepresent  or  put  a  wrong 
interpretation  on  the  virtues  of  others.'  Addison. 


DEFINITE,  POSITIVE. 

Definite,  in  Latin  definitum,  participle  of  definio, 
compounded  of  de  and  finis,  signifies  that  which  is 
bounded  by  a  line  or  umit ;  positive,  in  Latin  |MWt- 
tivtts,  from  pono  to  place,  signifies  that  which  is  placed 
or  fixed. 

The  understanding  and  reasoning  powers  are  con- 
nected with  what  is  definite ;  the  will  with  what  is 
positive.  A  definite  answer  leaves  nothing  to  be  ex- 
plained ;  a  positive  answer  leaves  no  room  for  hesita- 
tion or  question.  It  is  necessary  to  be  definite  in 
giving  instructions,  and  to  be  positive  in  giving  com- 
mands. A  person  who  is  definite  in  his  proceedings 
with  another,  puts  a  stop  to  all  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions ;  <  We  are  not  abl«  to  judge  o£  the  degree  of 
conviction  which  operated  at  any  particular  time  upon 
our  own  thoughts,  nut  as  it  is  recorded  by  some  certain 
and  definite  effect.'  Johnson.  It  is  necessary  for 
those  who  have  to  exercise  authority  to  he  positive,  in 
order  to  enforce  obedience  firom  the  self^willed  and 
contumacious ;  '  The  Earl  Rivers  being  now  in  his 
own  opinion  on  his  death  bed,  thought  it  his  duty  to 
provide  for  Savage  among  his  oth»  natural  children, 
and  therefore  demanded  a  positive  account  of  him." 
Johnson. 


DEFINITION,  EXPLANATION. 

A  definition  w  properly  «  species  of  explanation. 
The  former  is  used  scieotifieally,  the  latter  on  ordinnry 
occasions ;  the  former  is  confined  to  words,  the  latter 
is  employed  for  words  or  things. 

A  definition  is  correct  or  pwdse ;  an  explanation  is 
general  or  ample. 

The  definition  of  a  word  defines  ot  limits  the  extent 
of  its  signification ;  it  is  the  rule  for  the  schdar  in  the 
use  of  any  word ;  <  As  to  politeness,  aoany  have  at- 
tempted definitions  of  it.  I  fodieve  it  is  best  to  be 
known  by  description,  definition  not  h&iag  able  to 
comprise  it.'  Loan  Chathau.  The  explcmation  o£ 
a  word  may  include  both  definition  and  illustration : 
the  former  admits  of  no  more  words  than  wiH  include 
the  leading  features  in  the  meaning  of  any  term ;  the 
latter  admits  of  an  unlimited  sec^  for  cMfuseness  on 
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the  part  of  the  explainer ;  *  If  you  are  forced  to  desire 
further  information  or  ewplanatum  upon  a  point,  do  it 
with  proper  apologies  for  the  trouble  you  give/  Loed 
Chatham. 


TO  EXPLAIN,  ILLUSTRATE, 
ELUCIDATE. 

Explain,  «.  To  eaiplain,  eamound;  iUuatrate,  in 
Latin  iUu^trattw,  participle  of  iUustro,  compounded 
of  the  intensive  svllable  in  and  lustro,  signifies  to 
make  a  thing  brignt,  or  easy  to  be  surveys  and  ex- 
amined ;  duddate,  in  Latin  ducidatus,  participle  of 
elueido,  from  luiv  light,  signifies  to  bring  forth  into 
the  light. 

To  eauplain  is  simply  to  render  intelligible ;  to  illus- 
trate and  elucidate  are  to  give  additional  clearness : 
every  thing  requires  to  be  explained  to  one  who  is 
ignorant  of  it ;  but  the  best  informed  wiU  require  to 
have  abstruse  subjects  illustrated,  and  obscure  sub- 
jects elucidated.  We  always  explain  when  we  illus- 
trate or  elucideUe,  and  we  always  elucidate  when  we 
iUustrate,  but  not  vice  verad. 

We  explain  by  reducing  compoimds  to  simples,  and 
generals  to  particulars ;  '  I  know  I  meant  just  what 
you  explain  ,■  but  I  did  not  explain  my  own  meaning 
so  well  as  you.'  Pope.  We  Illustrate  by  means  of 
examples,  similies,  and  allegorical  figures ;  '  It  is  in- 
deed the  same  system  as  mme,  but  illustrated  with  a 
ray  of  your  own.'  Pope.  We  elucidate  by  commen- 
taries, or  the  statement  of  facts ;  <  If  our  religious 
tenets  should  ever  want  a  farther  ducidation,  we  shall 
not  call  on  atheism  to  explain  them.'  Bcbke.  Words 
are  the  common  subject  of  explanation ;  moral  truths 
require  illustration ;  poetical  allusions  and  dark  pas- 
sages in  writers  reauire  elucidation.  All  explanations 
given  to  children  snould  consist  of  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible, so  long  as  they  are  sufficiently  explicit. 


EXPLANATORY,  EXPLICIT,  EXPRESS. 

Explanatory  ognifies  containing  or  belon^ng  to 
explanation  (v.  To  explain) ;  explicit,  in  Latin  ex- 
plicatus,  firom  explico  to  unfold,  signifies  unfolded  or 
laid  open ;  express,  in  Latin  expressus,  signifies  the 
same  as  expressed  or  delivered  in  specific  terms. 

The  e^nplanatory  is  that  which  is  superadded  to 
clear  up  difficulties  or  obscurities.  A  letter  is  explana- 
tory which  contains  an  explanation  of  something  pre- 
ceding, in  lieu  of  any  thing  new ;  <  An  explanatory 
law  stops  the  current  of  a  precedent  statute,  nor  does 
either  of  them  admit  extension  afterwards.'  Bacon. 
The  explicit  is  that  which  of  itself  obviates  every  dif- 
ficulty ;  an  explicit  letter,  therefore,  will  leave  nothing 
that  requires  explanation ;  '  Since  the  revolution  the 
bounds  of  prerogative  and  liberty  have  been  better 
defined,  the  principles  of  government  more  thoroughly 
examined  and  understood,  and  the  rights  of  the  svib- 


ject  more  explicitly  guarded  by  lesal  ^visions,  than 
m  any  other  period  of  the  Endiw  mstory.'  Black- 
stone.  The  explicit  admits  of  a  free  use  of  words ; 
the  express  requires  them  to  be  unamb^ous.  A 
person  ought  to  oe  explicit  when  he  enters  into  an  en- 
gagement ;  he  ought  to  be  express  when  he  gives 
commands,  or  conveys  his  wishes  ;  '  I  have  destroyed 
the  letter  I  received  from  you  by  the  hands  of  Lucius 
Anmtius,  though  it  was  much  too  innocent  to  deserve 
so  severe  a  treatment ;  however,  it  was  your  express 
desire  I  should  destroy  it,  and  I  have  complied  accord- 
ingly.' Melmoth  {Letters  of  Cicero). 


TO  EXPOSTULATE,  REMONSTRATE. 

Expostulate,  from  postulo  to  demand,  signifies  to 
demand  reasons  for  a  thing ;  remonstrate,  from  mon- 
stro  to  show,  signifies  to  show  reasons  against  a  thing. 

We  expostulate  in  a  tone  of  authority ;  we  rettum^ 
strate  in  a  tone  of  complaint  He  who  expostulate 
passes  a  censure,  and  claims  to  be  heard ;  he  who  re- 
monstrates presents  his  case  and  requests  to  be  heard. 
Expostulation  may  often  be  the  precursor  of  violence; 
remonstrance  mostly  rests  on  the  force  of  reason  and 
representation  :  he  who  admits  of  expostulation  &om 
an  inferior  undermines  his  own  authority ;  he  who  is 
deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends  is  far  gone  in 
folly :  the  expostulation  is  mostly  on  matters  of  per- 
sonal interest;  the  remonstrance  may  as  often  be 
made  on  matters  of  {nropriety.  The  Scythian  ambas- 
sadors expostulated  with  Alexander  against  his  inva- 
sion of  their  country;  King  Richard  expostulated 
with  Wat  Tyler  on  the  subject  of  his  insurrection ; 
'  With  the  hypocrite  it  is  not  my  business  at  present 
to  expostulate.''  Johnson.  Artabanes  remonstrated 
with  Xerxes  on  the  folly  of  his  projected  invasion ; 
'  I  have  been  but  a  little  time  conversant  with  the 
world,  yet  I  have  had  already  frequent  opportunities 
of  observing  the  little  efficacy  of  remonstrance  and 
complaint.'  Johnson. 


TO  UTTER,  SPEAK,  ARTICULATE, 
PRONOUNCE. 

Utter,  Arom  out,  signifies  to  put  out ;  that  is,  to 
send  forth  a  sound :  this  therefore  is  a  more  aeaenl 
term  than  speak,  which  is  to  ittter  an  int^U^Me 
sound.  We  may  utter  a  groan ;  we  speak  words  only, 
or  that  which  is  mtended  to  serve  as  words.  To  speak 
therefore  is  only  a  species  of  utterance  ;  a  dumb  man 
has  utterance  but  not  speech ; 

At  each  word  that  my  destruction  utttr'd 
My  heart  recoiled.    Otway. 

What  you  keep  by  you,  you  may  change  and  mend. 
But  words  once  sjpoke,  can  nerer  be  recall'd.   Walleiu 

Articulate  and  pronmmee  are  modes  of  speaking  i 
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to  aiiicuUtte,  from  arHovittm  a  joint,  is  to  pronounce 
distinctly  the  letters  or  syllables  of  vords ;  which  is 
the  first  effort  of  a  child  b^inning  to  apeak.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  make  a  chud  articulate  every 
fetter  when  he  first  be^iins  to  speak  or  read.  To  pro- 
tumnce,  from  the  Latm  prontmcio  to  speak  out  loud, 
is  a  formal  mode  of  apeaking. 

A  child  must  first  articulate  the  letters  and  the  syl- 
lables, then  he  pronounces  or  sets  forth  the  whole 
word ;  this  is  necessary  before  he  can  apeak  to  be  un- 
derstood ;  <  The  torments  of  disease  can  sometimes 
only  be  signified  by  groans  or  sobs,  or  inarticulate 
ejaculations.''  Johnson.  '  Speak  the  speech  I  pray 
you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you.'  Shaxspeabe. 


TO  SPEAK,  TALK,  CONVERSE, 
DISCOURSE. 

Speak,  in  Saxon  specan,  u  probably  connected  with 
the  German  aprechen  to  speak,  and  lirechen  to  break, 
the  Latin  precor  to  pray,  and  the  Hebrew  ya  ;  talk 
is  but  a  variation  of  teU ;  converae,  v.  Converaation ; 
diacourae,  in  Latin  diacuraus,  expresses  properly  an 
examining  or  deliberating  upon. 

The  idea  of  commimicating  with,  or  communicating 
to,  another,  by  means  of  signs,  is  common  in  the  sig- 
nification of  all  these  terms :  to  apeak  is  an  indefinite 
term,  specifying  no  circumstance  of  the  action ;  we 
may  apeak  only  one  word  or  many ;  but  we  talk  for  a 
continuance :  we  apeak  from  various  motives ;  we  talk 
for  pleasure ;  we  converae  for  improvement,  or  intel- 
lectual gratification :  we  apeak  with  or  to  a  person ; 
we  talk  commonly  to  others ;  we  converae  with  others. 
Speaking  a  language  is  qfiite  distinct  from  writing ; 
public  apeaking  has  at  all  times  been  cultivated  with 
great  care,  but  particularly  under  popular  govern- 
ments ;  '  Falsehood  is  a  apeaking  against  our  thoughts.' 
South.  Talking  is  mostly  the  pastime  of  the  idle 
and  the  empty ;  those  who  thinx  least  talk  most ; 
*  Talkera  are  commonly  vain,  and  credulous  withal ; 
for  he  that  taJketh'  what  he  knoweth,  will  also  talk 
what  he  knoweth  not.'  Bacon.  ConveratUion  is  the 
rational  employment  of  social  beings,  who  seek  by  an 
interchange  of^  sentiment  to  purify  the  affections,  and 
improve  tne  understanding ; 

Qo,  therefore,  half  this  day,  as  friend  with  friend. 
Convene  with  Adam.    Milton. 

Conversation  is  the  act  of  many  together ;  talk  and 
diacourae  may  be  the  act  of  one  addressing  himself  to 
others :  converaation  loses  its  value  when  it  ceases 
to  be  general ;  talk  has  seldom  any  value  but  what 
the  talker  attaches  to  it;  the  diacourae  derives  its 
value  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the 
character  of  the  apeaker :  converaation  is  adapted  for 
mixed  companies ;  children  talk  to  their  parents,  or  to 
their  companions  ;  parents  and  teachers  discourse  with 
young  people  on  moral  duties ; 

Let  thy  ditcourte  be  such,  that  thou  mayst  give 
Profit  to  others,  or  from  them  receive.    Din  bam. 


TO  BABBLE,  CHATTER,  CHAT,  PRATTLE, 
PRATE. 

Babble,  in  French  babiller,  probably  receives  its 
origin  fit>m  the  tower  of  Babel,  when  the  confusion  of 
tongues  took  place,  and  men  talked  unintelligibly  to 
each  other ;  chatter,  chat,  is  in  French  coquet.  Low 
German  totem.  High  German  schnattem,  Latin  bla- 
tero,  Hebrew  bata ;  prattle,  prate,  in  Low  German 
praten,  is  probably  connected  with  the  Greek  ^foin  to 
speak. 

All  these  terms  mark  a  superfluous  or  improper  use 
of  speech :  babble  and  chatter  are  onomatopeias  drawn 
from  the  noise  or  action  of  speaking ;  babbling  denotes 
rapidity  of  speech,  which  renders  it  imintelligible ; 
hence  the  term  is  applied  to  all  who  make  use  of  many 
words  to  no  pvupose ;  <  To  stand  up  and  babble  to  a 
crowd  in  an  ale-house,  till  silence  is  commanded  by 
the  stroke  of  a  hammer,  is  as  low  an  ambition  as  can 
taint  the  human  mind.'  Hawkesworth.  Chatter  is 
an  imitation  of  the  noise  of  speech  properly  applied  to 
m^pies  or  parrots,  and  figuratively  to  a  corresponding 
vicious  mode  of  speech  in  human  beings ; 

Some  birds  there  are  who,  prone  to  noise. 
Are  liir'd  to  silence  wisdom  s  voice  ; 
And  skill'd  to  chatter  out  the  hour. 
Rise  by  their  emptiness  to  power.    Moors. 

The  vice  of  babbling  is  most  commonly  attached  to 
men,  that  of  chattering  to  women :  the  babbler  talks 
much  to  impress  others  with  his  self-importance ;  the 
chatterer  is  actuated  by  self-conceit,  and  a  desire  to 
display  her  volubility ;  the  former  cares  not  whether 
he  IS  understood ;  the  latter  cares  not  if  she  be  but 
heard. 

Chatting  is  harmless,  if  not  respectable:  the 
winter's  fire-side  invites  neighbours  to  assemble  and 
chat  away  many  an  hour  which  might  otherwise  hang 
heavy  on  hand,  or  be  spent  less  inoffensively ; 

Sometimes  I  dress,  with  women  sit. 
And  chat  away  the  gloomy  fit.    Oassc 

Chattmg  is  the  practice  of  adults;  prattling  and 
prating  that  of  children,  the  one  innocently,  the  other 
impertinently :  the  prattling  of  babes  has  an  interest 
for  every  feeling  mind,  but  for  parents  it  is  one  of 
their  Invest  enjoyments ; 

Now  blows  the  surly  north,  and  chills  throughout 
The  stifiTniuff  regions :  while  by  stronger  cluinns 
Than  CSrce  e  er,  or  fell  Medea  brew'd. 
Each  brook  that  wont  to  prattle  to  its  banks 
Ides  all  bestill'd.    Abmstrono. 

Prating  is  the  consequence  of  ignorance  and  childish 
assumption :  a  prattler  has  all  one  unafiected  gaiety  of 
an  uncontaminated  mind ;  a  prater  ia  forward,  ob- 
trusive, and  ridiculous ; 


My  prudent  counsehi  prop  the  state. 
Magpies  were  never  mown  to  frate. 

4  E 


Mooai. 
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TALKATIVE,  LOQUACIOUS, 
GARRULOUS. 

Tidkative  imi^es  ready  or  prone  to  talk  (v.  To 
MKoA)  ;  lomacious,  from  loquor  to  speak  or  talk,  has 
the  same  ongmal  meanii^ ;  garrulous,  in  Latin  gar- 
ndu9t  from  garria  to  blab,  edgnifies  prone  to  tell  or. 
make  knoirn. 

These  reproachftil  epidiets  differ  principally  in  the 
degree.  To  to/Ar  is  allowable,  and  consequently  it  is' 
not  altogether  so  imbeconung  to  be  occasionally  taUtO' 
Uve:  hut  loquacity,  vhich  implies  always  an  immo- 
derate- propensity  to  taUe,  is  always  bad,  whether 
springing  from  affectation  or  an  idle  temper :  snd'^ar- 
rulittfi-'wlAch  arises  from  the  excessive  desire  of  com- 
nmnicating,  is  a  fifiiUng  that  ia.  pardonable  only  in  the 
aged,  who  hare*  generally  much  to  tell ;  '  Every  ab- 
surdity has-  a  champion  to  defend  it ;  for  error  is 
always  talkative.''  Goldsmith. 

Thwrites  aaij  clainour'd  in  the  throng, 
Loquaciou$,  loud,  and.turbiJent  of  tongus.    Fors. 

Pleas'd  with  that  social  sweet  garmUly, 
The  poor  disbanded  vet'ran's  sole  delight. 

SOMBRTILLB. 


UNSPEAKABLE,  INEFFABLE,  UNUTTER- 
ABLE, INEXFUESSIBLE. 

UrupeaktAle  and  in^abki  from  the  Latin /or  to - 
speak,  have  predsely  the  same  meaning;  but  uti" 
apeakable  is  said  of  objects  in  general,  particulariy  of 
thati  which'  is  above  human  conception,  and  sio^sses 
the  power  of  language  to  describe ;  as  the  unspeah- 
abl»  goodness  of  God;  '  The  vast' difference  of  God^s 
nature  from  ours  makes  the  difference' between  them  so 
utupeakably  great.'  South.  Ineffable  is  said  of  such 
objects  as  cannot  be  painted  in  words  with  adequate 
force ;  as  the  ineffable  sweetness  of  a  person's  look ; 
*  The  influences  of  the  Divine  nature  enliven  the  mind 
with  ineffable  joy.'  South.  Unutterable  and  inex- 
pressible are  extended  in  their  signification  to  that 
which  is  incommunicable  by  signs  from  one  bdng  to 
another ;  thus  griief  is  unutterable  which  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  su£krer  by  any  sounds  to  bring  home 
to  the  feelings  of  another ;  grief  iBinexpresaUe^-nYaf^ 
is  not  to  be  expressed  by  looks,  or  words,  or  any  signs. 
Unutterable  is  tbeKfoi&  a^)lied'Oidy  to-tjie  individual 
who  wishes  to  ^syc- ■utterance :  ineeopressible  may  be 
said  of  that  which  is  to  be  expressed  concerning  others : 
our  own  pains  are  tmutterable ;  the  sweetness,  of  a 
person's  countenance  is  ineatpressible ; 

Nature,  breeds, 
Perrene,  bU  menstnus,  aU  prodigious-thfaigsy 
Aiienmu^Ie,  umuOerable.    Mutokv 

<  The  evil  which  lies  lurking  under  a  temptation  is 
intolerable  and  ineapresaibfe.''  Sovth. 


CONVERSATION^  DIALOGUE,  CONFER- 
ENCE,, COLLO<iUY.. 

Conversation  denotes  the  act  of  holding  converse  ; 
dialogue,  in  French  dialogue,  Latin  dial^us,  Greek 
iid>ioyt>s  compoimded  of  M  and  y^ou.eiamSeB  a  ^eech 
between  two;  conference,  from  the  Latin  con  and 
fero  to  put  together,  signifies  consulting  together  on. 
subjects ;  coUoquy,  in  Latin  co^^mum^  from  col  at 
con  and  loquor  to  speak,  dgnifies  the  act  of  talking 
together. 

A  conversation  is  always  something  actually^  held' 
between  two  or  more  persons ;  a  dialogue  is  mostly 
fictirious,  and  written  a»  if  spokoii   any  number  of 
persons  may  take  part  in  a  conversation ;  bat  a  dto- 
logue  always  refers  to  the  two  persons  who  are  ex- 
pressly engaged :  a  conmeraatiim  nny  be  desultory,  in 
which  each  takes  his  part  at  pleasure ;  a  dialogue,  is 
formal,  in  which  there  will  always  be  reply  and.  le* 
joinder:   a  conversation  may  be  carried  on  by  any 
signs  besides  words,  which  are  addoessed  personally  to 
the  individual  present ;  a  dialogue  must-aiways  consist 
of  express  woitls :  a  prince  holds  frequent  conversa- 
tions with  his  ministers  on  affairs  of  state;  '  I  find  so 
much  Arabic  and  Persian  to  read,  that  all  my  leisure  in 
a  morning  is  hardly  sufficient  for  a  thousandth  part  rf 
the  reading  that  would  be  agreeable  and  useful,  as  I 
wish  to  be  a  match  in  conversation  with  the  learned . 
natives  whom  I  happen  to  meet.'  Sir  Wh.  Jones. 
Cicero  wrote  dialogues  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  and 
many  later  writers  have  adopted  the  dialogue  form  as 
a  vehicle  fbr  conveying  their  sentiments ;  '  Aurengsebe 
is  written  in  rhyme,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being 
the  most  elaborate  of  all  Dryden's  plays.     The  per- 
sonages are  imperial,  but  the  dialogue  is  often  Aa^ 
mestic,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  sentiments  accom. 
modated  to  familiar  incidents.'  Johnson.  K  conference. 
is  a  species  of  conversation;  a  colloquy  b  a  species  o£ 
dialogue :  a  conversation  is  indefinite  as  to  the  subjjeot, 
or  the  parties  engaged  in  it ;  a  conference  is  confined 
to  particular  subjects  and  descriptions  of  persons :  a- 
conversation  is  mostly  occasional';    a  conference  is. 
always  specifically  appointed :  a  conversation  is  mostly 
on  mdinerent  matters;   a  conference  is  mostly  on 
national  or  public  concerns.    Men  hold  a  conversation 
as  friends ;    they  hold  a  conference  as  miiustcnrs  of 
state ;  *  The  conference  between  Gabrieland  Satan 
abounds  with  8«itiment8  prefieBfrni  the  ooosaion,  and 
suitable  to  the  persons  of  the  two  spetdursi'    Aix 

DISON. 

The  dieUogue  nafturally  limitft  the  numbepto  two ; 
tlie  colloquy  is  indefinite  as  tonvunbar:  there  may  be 
dialogues  therefore  wttch^  are'  net'  ooUoquiee ;  bttt 
every  colloquy  may  be)  denominated  a  dialogue-; 
*  The  close  of  this  divine  colloquy  (between  the' 
Father  and  the  Son)  with  the  hymn  of  Ai^cte  that' 
follow,  are  wonderfully  bemitiftil  and  poeticair'  A)D(< 

DISON. 
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ANSWER,  BEPLY,  REJOINDER, 
RESPONSE. 

Arutoer,  in  Saxon  andsiooren  tmd  varan,  Goth. 
award  crndtoard,  Gknnan  anitoort,  compovmded  of 
ant  or  anti  against,  and  toort  a  word,  signifies  a  woid 
used  against  or  in  return  for  another;  reply  comes 
from  the  French  repliquer,  Latin  replico  to  unfold, 
fflgnifying  to  unfold  or  enlarge  upon  by  way  of  expla- 
nation ;  r^om  is  compounded  of  re  vaAjoin,  edgnify- 
mg  to  j<Hn  or  add  in  return ;  reapofue,  in  Latm  re- 
aponaus,  participle  of  reapondeo,  compoimded  of  re 
and  apondeo,  signifies  to  declare  or  give  a  sanction  to 
in  return. 

Under  all  these  terms  is  included  the  idea  of  using 
words  in  return  for  other  words.  An  answer  is  given 
to  a  question  ;  a  reply  is  made  to  an  assertion ;  a  re- 
joinder  is  made  to  a  reply  ;  a  response  is  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  words  4^  another. 

One  anstoers  either  for  the  purpose  of  affirmation, 
assent,  information,  or  contradiction ; 

The  blackbird  whistles  from  the  thorny  brake. 
The  mellow  biUfinch  amwert  from  the  grove. 

Thomson. 

We  always  reply,  or  rejoin,  in  order  to  explain  or 
confute ;  '  He  again  took  some  time  to  consider,  and 
dvilly  replied  "  I  do." — "  If  you  do  agree  with  me," 
rejoined  I,  "  in  acknowledging  the  complaint,  tell  me 
if  you  will  concur  in  promoting  the  cure." '  Cumbkb- 
I.AND.  Responses  are  made  by  way  of  assent  or  con- 
firmation, and  sometimes  in  the  case  of  oracular 
answers  by  way  of  information  ;  '  Lacedaemon,  always 
disposed  to  controul  the  growing  consequence  of  her 
neighbours,  tod  sensible  of  the  bad  policy  of  her 
late  measures,  had  opened  her  eyes  to  the  folly  of  ex- 
pelling Hippias  on  the  foiled  responses  of  the  Pythia.' 
Cdubebland.  It  is  unpolite  not  to  answer  when  we 
are  addressed :  arguments  are  maintained  by  the  alter- 
nate replies  and  rqfoinders  of  two  parties ;  but  such 
arguments  seldom  tend  to  the  pleasure  and  improve- 
ment of  sodety :  the  responses  in  the  liturgy  are  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  keep  alive  the  attention  of  those 
who  take  a  part  in  the  devotion. 

An  answer  may  be  either  spoken  or  written :  reply 
and  rejoinder  are  used  in  personal  discourse  only :  a 
response  may  be  said  or  sung. 


RETORT,  REPARTEE. 

Retort,  from  re  and  torqueo  to  twist  or  turn  back, 
to  recoO,  is  an  ill-natured  reply :  repartee,  from  the 
word  part,  signifies  a  smart  reply,  a  ready  taking  one's 
own  part.  The  retort  is  always  m  answer  to  a  censure, 
objection,  or  argument  against  a  thing,  for  which  one 
returns  a  like  censure ;  *  Those  who  have  so  vehe- 
mently urged  the  dangers  of  an  active  life,  have  made 
ise  of  arguments  that  may  be  retorted  upon  them- 
s^es.'  JoHKsoN.     The  repartee  is  commonly  in  an- 


swer to  the  wit  of  another,  where  one  lotunis  wit  for 
wit ;  *  Henry  IV.  of  France  would  never  be  trans-< 
ported  beyond  himself  with  cfaoler,  but  he  would  pass 
by  any  thing  with  some  repartee.^  Howell.  In  the 
acrimony  of  disputes  it  is  common  to  hear  retort  upon 
retort  to  an  endless  extent;  tibe  vivacity  oftliscourse 
is  sometimes  greatly  enhanced  by  the  quick  repartee 
of  those  who  take  a  part  in  it.  There  is  nothing 
wanting  in  order  to  make  a  retort,  but  the  disposition 
to  aggravate  one  with  whom  we  are  offended;  the 
talent  for  rqmrtee  is  altogedier  a  natural  endowment, 
which  does  not  depend  in  any  degree  upon  the  will  of 
tiie  individuaL 


FACETIOUS,  CONVERSIBLE,  PLEASANT, 
JOCULAR,  JOCOSE. 

All  these  epithets  designate  that  companionable 
quality  which  consists  in  liveliness  of  speech.  Face- 
tious, in  Latin /oce^tM,  may  probably  come  from /or 
to  speak,  denoting  the  versatihty  with  which  a  person 
makes  use  of  his  words ;  coneersible  is  literally  able 
to  hold  a  conversation ;  pleasant  ^v.  Agreeable)  soni- 
fies making  ourselves  pleasant  with  others,  or  tnem 
pleased  with  us;  jocular,  after  the  manner  of  a  joke; 
jocose,  using  or  having  JoA;es. 

Facetious  may  be  employed  either  for  writing  or 
conversation;  the  rest  only  in  conversation :  the  face- 
tious man  deals  in  that  kind  of  discoiurse  which  may 
excite  laughter ;  '  I  have  written  nothing  since  I  pub- 
lished, except  a  certun  facetious  history  of  John 
Gilpin.'  CowFEa.  A  conversible  man  may  instruct  as 
well  as  amuse ; 

But  h«re  my  lady  will  objectj 

Your  intervals  of  time  to  spend. 

With  80  convertible  a  friend. 

It  would  not  signiiy  a  pin 

Whatever  climate  you  were  in.    Swipt. 

The  pleasant  man  says  every  thing  in  a  pleasant 
manner;  his  pleasantry  even  on  the  most  delicate 
subject  is  without  ofience ;  '  Aristoj^anes  wrote  to 
please  the  multitude ;  his  pleasantries  are  coarse  and 
unpolite.'  Waston.  The  person  speakii^  is  jocose ; 
the  thing  said,  or  the  manner  of  saying  it,  is  ^wular : 
it  is  not  for  any  one  to  be  always  jocose,  although 
sometimes  one  may  assume  a  jocular  m  when  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  be  serious ; 

Thus  Venus  sports, 
When,  cruelly  jocoie. 
She  ties  the  fatal  noose. 
And  binds  unequals  to  the  brazen  yokes.    Cbbscb. 

•  Pope  sometimes  condescended  to  be  jocular  with 
servants  or  inferiors.'  Johnson.  A  man  is  facetious 
from  humor ;  he  is  conversible  by  means  of  informa- 
tion ;  he  indulges  himself  in  occasional  pleasantry,  or 
allows  himself  to  be  jocose,  in  order  to  enliven  con- 
versation ;  a  useful  hint  is  sometimes  conveyed  in 
jocular  terms. 
4e2 
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ADDRESS,  SPEECH,  HARANGUE, 
ORATION. 

AddresSf  v.  To  addreaa ;  speech,  from  speak,  sig- 
nifies the  thing  spoken ;  harangue,  probably  comes 
from  ara  an  utar,  where  harangties  used  to  be  deli- 
vered ;  oration,  from  the  Latin  oro  to  beg  or  entreat, 
signifies  that  which  is  said  by  way  of  entreaty. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  set  form  of  words  directed 
or  supposed  to  be  directed  to  some  person :  an  address 
in  this  sense  is  always  written,  but  the  rest  are  really 
spoken  or  supposed  to  be  so  ;  '  When  Louis  of  France 
had  lost  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  the  addresses  to  him 
at  that  time  were  full  of  his  fortitude.'  Hughes.  A 
speech  is  in  general  that  which  is  addressed  in  a  formal 
manner  to  one  person  or  more ;  '  Every  circumstance 
in  their  speeches  and  actions  is  with  justice  and  deli- 
cacy adapted  to  the  persons  who  speak  and  act'  Ad- 
dison on  Milton.  An  harangue  is  a  noisy  tumultu- 
ous speech  addressed  to  many ;  '  There  is  scarcely  a 
city  in  Great  Britain  but  has  one  of  this  tribe  who 
takes  it  into  his  protection,  and  on  the  market  days 
harangues  the  good  people  of  the  place  with  aphorisms 
and  recipes.''  Pearce  on  Quacks.  An  oration  is  a 
solemn  speech  for  any  purpose ;  *  How  cold  and  un- 
afiecting  the  best  oration  in  the  world  would  be  with- 
out the  proper  ornaments  of  voice  and  gesture,  there 
are  two  remarkable  instances  in  the  case  of  Ligaiius 
and  that  of  MOo.'  Swift. 

Addresses  are  frequently  sent  up  to  the  throne  by 
public  bodies.  Speeches  in  Parliament,  like  harangues 
at  elections,  are  often  little  better  than  the  crude  efRu- 
sions  of  party  spirit  The  orations  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  which  have  been  so  justly  admired,  re- 
ceived a  polish  from  the  correcting  hand  of  their 
authors,  before  they  were  communicated  to  the  public. 

Addresses  of  thanks  are  occasionally  presented  to 
persons  in  high  stations  by  those  who  are  anxious  to 
express  a  sense  of  their  merits.  It  is  customary  for 
the  King  to  deliver  speeches  to  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment at  their  opening.  In  all  popular  governments 
there  is  a  set  or  persons  who  have  a  trick  of  making 
harangues  to  the  populace,  in  order  to  render  them 
dissati^ed  with  the  men  in  power.  Funeral  orations 
are  commonly  spoken  over  the  grave. 


indifferent  persons  in  company.  Curiooty  or  conve- 
nience prompt  men  to  accost ;  '  When  .^neas  is  sent 
hj  Virgil  to  the  shades,  he  meets  Dido  the  Queen  of 
Cfarthage,  whom  his  perfidy  had  hurried  to  the  gpsve ; 
he  accosts  her  with  tenderness  and  excuses,  but  the 
lady  turns  away  like  Ajax  in  mute  disdain.'  Johnson. 
Good-will  or  intimacy  prompt  men  to  salute  others ; 
business  or  social  communication  lead  men  to  address 
each  other.  Rude  people  accost  every  one  whom  they 
meet ;  familiar  people  salute  those  with'  whom  they 
are  barely  acquainted;  impertinent  people  address 
diose  with  whom  they  have  no  busmess ;  *  I  was 
harassed  by  the  multitude  of  es^ .salutations.  Mid 
returned  the  common  civilities  with  hesitation  and  im- 
propriety.'' Johnson.  '  I  still  continued  to  stand  in 
the  way,  having  scarcely  strength  to  walk  fiirther; 
when  another  soon  addressed  me  in  the  same  manna.' 
Johnson. 

We  must  accost  by  speaking ;  but  we  may  sahde 
by  signs  as  well  as  words ;  and  aMress  by  writing  as 
well  as  by  speaking. 


SALUTE,  SALUTATION,  GREETING. 

Salute  and  salutation,  from  the  Latin  solus,  ngni- 
fies  literally  wishing  health  to  a  person ;  greeHngy 
comes  from  the  Grerman  gr^sen  to  kiss  or  salute. 

Salute  respects  the  thing,  and  salutation  the  per- 
son giving  the  salute :  a  salute  may  ponsist  either  of 
a  word  or  an  action;  '  Strabo  teUs  us  he  saw  the  statoe 
of  Memnon,  which,  according  to  the  poets,  saluted 
the  morning  sun,  every  day,  at  its  first  liang,  with  a 
harmonious  soimd.'  Prideacx.  Salutations  pass 
from  one  friend  to  another ;  '  Josepfaus  makes  men- 
tion of  a  Manaken,  who  had  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
and  one  time  meeting  with  Herod  among  his  schod- 
fellows,  greeted  him  with  this  salutation,  "  Hail,  King 
of  the  Jews."'  Prideaux.  The  salute mAj  be  eitiier 
direct  or  indirect ;  the  salutation  is  always  direct  and 
personal :  guns  are  fired  by  way  of  a  scdute  ;  bows  are 
given  in  the  way  of  a  salutation ;  greeting  ]a  a  fami- 
uar  kind  of  salutation,  which  may  be  given  vocally  or 
in  writing; 

Not  only  tiiose  I  nam'd  I  there  shaD  greet. 

But  my  own  gallant,  virtuous  Cato  meet    Bbnrait* 


TO  ACCOST,  SALUTE,  ADDRESS. 

Accost,  in  French  accoster,  is  compounded  of  ao  or 
ad,  and  the  Latin  costa  a  rib  or  side,  signifying  to 
come  by  the  side  of  a  person ;  salute,  in  Latin  saluto, 
from  scUus  health,  signifies  to  bid  good  speed ;  ad- 
dress, in  French  addresser,  is  compounded  of  ad  and 
dresser,  from  the  Latin  direwi,  preterite  of  dirigo  to 
direct  or  apply,  signifying  to  direct  one's  discourse  to 
a  person. 

Yfe  accost  a  stranger  whom  we  casually  meet  by  the 
way;  we  «a/uto  our  fnends  on  meeting  them;  vtModress 


ELOCUTION,  ELOQUENCE,  ORATORY, 
RHETORIC. 

Elocution  and  eloquence  are  derived  from  the  same 
Latin  verb  eloquor  to  speak  out ;  oratory,  fit>m  oro  to 
im^ore,  signifies  the  art  of  making  a  set  speech. 

Elocution  consists  in  the  manner  of  d^very ;  elo- 
quence in  the  matter  that  is  delivered.  We  employ 
elocution  in  repeating  the  words  of  another ;  we  employ 
eloqtcenoe  to  express  our  own  thoughts  and  feelings.. 
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Elocution  is  requisite  for  an  actor;  eloquence  for  a 
speaker; 

Soft  etoaUion  does  thy  style  renown. 

And  the  sweet  accents  of  the  peaceful  gown. 

Gentle  or  sharp,  according  to  thy  choice. 

To  laugh  at  folUes  or  to  lash  at  vice.    Dbtden. 

Athens  or  free  Rome,  where  eloquence 
Flourish'd,  since  mute.    Miltok. 

Eloquence  lies  in  the  person :  it  is  a  natural  gift : 
oratory  lies  in  the  mode  of  expression ;  it  is  an  ac- 
quired art ;  'As  harsh  and  irregular  sounds  are  not 
Harmony,  so  neither  is  banging  a  cushion  oratory.'' 
Swift.  Rhetoric,  from  iieo  to  speak,  is  properly  me 
theory  of  that  art  of  which  oratory  is  the  practice. 
But  tne  term  rhetoric  may  be  sometimes  employed  in 
an  improper  sense  for  the  display  of  oratory  or  scientific 
speakmg.  Eloquence  speaks  one^s  own  feelings;  it 
comes  from  the  heart,  and  speaks  to  the  heart :  oratory 
is  an  imitative  art ;  it  describes  what  is  felt  by  another. 
Rhetoric  is  the  affectation  of  oratory ;  •  Be  out  a  per- 
son in  credit  with  the  multitude,  he  shall  be  able  to 
make  popular  rambling  stiiiF  pass  for  high  rhetoric 
and  moving  preaching.'  South. 

An  afiSicted  parent  who  pleads  for  the  restoration  of 
her  child  that  has  been  torn  from  her,  will  exert  her 
eloquence;  a  coimsellor  at  the  bar,  who  pleads  the 
cause  of  his  client,  will  employ  oratory ;  viJgar  parti- 
sans are  full  of  rhetoric. 

Eloquence  often  conasts  in  a  look  or  an  action; 
oratory  must  always  be  accompanied  with  language. 
There  is  a  dumb  eloquence  which  is  not  denied  even 
to  the  brutes,  and  which  speaks  more  than  all  the 
studied  graces  of  speech  and  action  employed  by  the 
tmitori 

His  infant  softness,  pleads  a  milder  doom. 

And  speaks  with  all  the  eloquence  of  tears.    Heioh. 

Between  eloquence  and  oratory  there  is  the  same 
distinction  as  between  nature  and  art :  the  former  can 
never  be  perverted  to  any  base  purposes ;  it  always 
speaks  truth :  the  latter  will  as  easily  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  falsehood  as  of  truth.  The  political  partisan 
who  paints  the  miseries  of  the  poor  in  glowing  language 
and  artful  periods,  may  oflen  have  oratory  enough  to 
excite  dissatisfaction  against  the  government,  without 
having  eloquence  to  describe  what  he  really  feels. 


EFFUSION,  EJACULATION, 

Effunon  signifies  the  thing  poured  out,  and  ejacti- 
lation  the  dung  ejaculated  or  thrown  out,  both  indi^ 
eating  a  species  of  verbal  expression ;  the  former  either 
by  utterance  or  in  writing;  the  latter  only  by  utter- 
'ance.  The  effusion  is  not  so  vehement  or  sudden  as 
the  ejaculation ;  the  ejaculation  is  not  so  ample  or 
diffuse  as  the  effusion ,-  effusion  is  seldom  taken  in  a 
good  sense;  ejaculation  rarely  otherwise.     An  effu- 


sion commonhr  flows  ftom  a  heated  imagination  un- 
corrected by  the  judgement :  it  is  therefore  in  general 
not  only  incoherent,  but  extravagant  and  senseless; 
an  ejaculation  is  produced  by  the  warmth  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  never  without  reference  to  some  particular 
circumstance.  Entiiusiasts  are  full  of  extravagant 
effusions ;  contrite  sinners  will  often  express  their  pe- 
nitence in  pious  ejaculations ;  '  Brain-sick  opiniators 
please  themselves  in  nothing  but  the  ostentation  of 
their  own  extemporary  effusions.''  South.  *  All  which 
prayers  of  our  Saviour's  and  others  of  like  brevity  are 
properly  such  as  we  call  ejaculations.''  South. 


WORD,  TERM,  EXPRESSION. 

*  Word  is  here  the  generic  term ;  the  other  two  are 
specific.  Every  term  and  expression  is  a  word;  but 
every  word  is  not  denominated  a  term  or  expression. 
Language  consists  of  words ;  they  are  the  connected 
sounds  which  serve  for  the  communication  of  thought 
Term,  &om  terminus  a  boundary,  signifies  any  word 
that  has  a  specific  or  limited  meaning ;  eaipression  (v. 
To  express)  signifies  any  word  whicn  conveys  a  fordU 
ble  meaning.  Usage  determines  words ;  science  fixes 
terms ,-  sentiment  provides  expressions.  The  puiiw 
of  a  style  depends  on  the  choice  of  words ;  the  preci- 
sion of^a  writer  depends  upon  the  choice  of  his  terms; 
the  force  of  a  writer  depends  upon  the  aptitude  of  his 
expressions. 

The  grammarian  treats  on  the  nature  of  words ;  the 
philosopher  weighs  the  value  of  scientific  terms ;  the 
rhetorician  estimates  the  force  of  expressions.  The 
French  have  coined  many  new  words  nnce  the  revo- 
lution ;  terms  of  art  admit  of  no  change  after  the 
signification  is  fillly  defined ;  expressions  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  connexion  in  which  they  are  introduced ; 


As  all  wordt  in  &w  letters  live. 

Thou  to  few  words  all  sense  dost  grive. 


Cowley. 


<  The  use  of  the  word  minister  is  brought  down  to  the 
literal  signification  of  it,  a  servant ;  for  now  to  serve 
and  to  minister,  servile  and  ministerial,  are  terms 
equivalent'  South.  <  A  maxim,  or  moral  saying, 
naturally  receives  this  form  of  the  antithesis,  because 
it  is  designed  to  be  engraven  on  the  memory,  which 
recalls  it  more  easily  by  the  help  of  such  contrasted 
expressions.''  Blaib. 


VERBAL,  VOCAL,  ORAL. 

Verbal,  firom  verbum  a  word,  signifies  after  the 
manner  of  a  spoken  word ;  orai,  from  os  the  mouth, 
signifies  by  word  of  mouth ;  and  vocal,  from  voa 
the  voice,  signifies  bv  the  voice:  the  two  former  of 
these  words  are  used  to  distinguish  speaking  from 
writing ;  the  latter  to  distinguish  the  sounds  of  the 


Girard :  "  Terme,  expresfrion.' 
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■TiHce  from  any  other  sounds,  particularly  in  singmg : 
a,  vtrbai  mesaa^  is  ^tmguished  from  one  written 
on  a  paper,  or  in  a  note ;  '  Among  all  the  northern 
nations,  shaking  of  hands  was  held  necessary  to  bind 
tlie  bargain,  a  custom  which  we  still  retain  in  many 
verbal  contracts.'  Blackstone.  Oral  tradition  is  dis- 
tinguished fT<»n  that  which  is  handed  down  to  pos- 
tenty  by  means  of  books ;  '  In  the  first  ages  of  the 
world  mstruction  was  commonly  oraV  Johnson. 
■Vocal  music  is  distinguished  from  mstrumental ;  vocal 
sounds  are  more  harmonious  than  those  which  pro- 
ceed from  any  other  bodies ; 

Fprth  came  the  human  pair, 
And  join'd  their  vocal  worship  to  the  quire 
Of  creatures  wanting  voice.    Milton. 


VOTE,  SUFFRAGE,  VOICE. 

Vote,  in  Latin  votvm  from  iHyveo  to  vow,  is  very  pro- 
bably derived  from  vox  a  voice,  sonifying  the  voice  that 
is  raised  in  supplicati<m  to  heaven ;  suffrage,  in  Latin 
attffiraghim,  is  in  all  probability  compounded  of  sub 
and  frango  to  break  out  or  declare  for  a  thing ;  voice 
is  here  figuratively  taken  for  the  voice  that  is  raised  in 
favour  of  a  thing. 

The  vote  is  the  wish  itself,  whether  expressed  or 
not ;  a  persmi  has  a  vote,  that  is,  the  power  of  wish- 
ing :  but  the  suffrage  and  the  voice  are  the  wish  that 
is  expressed ;  a  person  pves  his  suffrage  or  his  voice. 

The  vote  is  the  settled  and  fixed  wish,  it  is  that  by 
which  the  most  important  concerns  in  life  jure  de- 
termined; 

The  popular  vote 
Inclines  here  to  continue.    Milton. 

The  suffrage  is  a  vote  given  only  in  particular  cases ; 
'  Reputation  is  commonly  lost,  because  it  never  was 
deserved;  and  was  conierred  at  first,  not  by  the 
suffrage  of  criticism,  but  by  the  fondness  of  friend- 
ship.'' Johnson.  The  voice  is  a  partial  or  occasional 
wish,  expressed  only  in  matters  of  minor  importance ; 

I've  no  words. 
My  voice  is  in  my  sword  !  Thou  bloodier  villain 
Tlian  terms  can  give  thee  out.    Shakspbaee. 

But  sometimes  it  may  be  employed  to  denote  the 
public  opinion ; 

That  something's  ours  when  we  from  life  depart. 
This  all  conceive,  all  feel  it  at  the  heart ; 
The  wise  of  learn'd  antiquity  proclaim 
This  truth  ;  the  public  voke  declares  the  same. 

Jenyns. 

The  vote  and  voice  are  given  either  for  or  against  a 
person  or  thing ;  the  suffrage  is  commonly  given  in 
favor  of  a  person :  in  all  public  assemblies  the  ma- 
jority of  votes  decides  the  question ;  members  of  Par- 
liament are  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people ;  in 
the  execution  of  a  will  every  executor  has  a  voice  in 
all  that  is  transacted. 


LANGUAGE,  TONGUE,  SPEECH,  IDIOM, 
DIALECT. 

Language,  from  the  Latin  lingua  a  tongtte,  signi- 
fies, like  the  word  tongue,  that  wfaidi  is  spoken  by 
the  tongue ;  speech  is  the  act  or  power  of  speaking, 
or  the  thing  spoken ;  idiom,  in  Latin  idioma,  Greek 
iiivijux,  from  i'Sio;  proprius,  proper,  or  peculiar,  signifies 
a  peculiar  mode  of  speaking ;  dialect,  in  Latin  dia- 
lectus,  Greek  SioAixrwo;,  from  SioXeyojMU  to  speak  in  a 
distinct  manner,  signifies  a  distinct  mode  of  speech. 

All  these  terms  mark  the  manner  of  expressing  our 
thoughts,  but  under  different  circumstances.  Lan- 
guage is  the  most  general  term  in  its  meaning  and 
application ;  it  conveys  the  general  idea  without  any 
modification,  and  is  applied  to  other  modes  of  ex- 
pression, besides  that  of  words,  and  to  other  objects 
besides  persons ;  the  language  of  the  eyes  frequently 
supplies  the  place  of  that  of  the  tongue ;  the  deaf  and 
dumb  use  the  language  of  signs ;  birds  and  beasts  ate 
supposed  to  have  their  peculiar  language ; 

Nor  do  they  trust  their  tongue  alone. 

But  speak  a  language  of  their  own.    Swift. 

On  the  other  hand  tongue,  speech,  and  the  others,  are 
appUcable  only  to  human  beings.  Language  is  either 
written  or  spoken ;  but  a  tongue  is  conceived  of  mostly 
as  a  something  to  be  spoken ;  and  speech  is,  in  the 
strict  sense,  that  only  which  is  spoken  or  uttered.  A 
tongue  is  a  totality,  or  an  entire  assemblage,  of  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  expressions ;  it  comprehends 
not  only  words,  but  modifications  of  meaning,  changes 
of  termination,  modes  and  forms  of  words,  with  me 
whole  scheme  of  syntactical  rules ;  a  tongue  therefore 
comprehended,  in  the  first  instance,  only  those  lan- 
guages which  were  originally  formed :  toe  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  are  m  the  proper  sense  tongues ; 
but  those  which  are  spoken  by  Europeans,  and  owe 
their  origin  to  the  former,  commonly  bear  the  genend 
denomination  of  languages ;  '  What  if  we  could  dis- 
course with  people  of  all  the  nations  upon  the  earth 
in  their  own  mother  tongue  ?  Unless  we  know  Jesus 
Christ,  also,  we  should  be  lost  for  ever.''  Bevebidge. 

Speech  is  an  abstract  term,  implying  either  the 
power  of  uttering    articulate   sounds :    as   when  we 

rk  of  the  gift  of  speech,  which  is  denied  to  those 
are  dumb,  or  the  words  themselves  which  are 
spoken ;  as  when  we.  speak  of  the  parts  of  speech,  or 
the  particular  mode  of  expressing  one''8  self;  as  when 
we  say  that  a  man  is  known  by  his  speech ;  '  When 
speech  is  employed  only  as  the  vehicle  of  falsehood, 
every  man  must  disunite  himself  from  others.'  Johnson. 
Idiom  and  dialect  are  not  properly  a  language,  bnt 
the  properties  of  language :  the  idiom  is  the  pecuHar 
construction  and  turn  of  a  language,  which  distin- 
guishes it  idtogether  from  others;  it  is  that  wlu^di 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  language,  and 
cannot  be  separated  from  it ;  '  The  language  of  this 
great  poet  is  sometimes  obscured  by  old  words,  truis- 
positions,  and  foreign  idioms.''  Addison.  The  dialect 
18  that  which  is  engrafted  on  a  language  by  the  io- 
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liabitsnts  of  ptDrticolar  ptrts  of  a  conntry,  and  admitted 
by  its  writers  and  learned  men  to  form  an  incidental 
part  of  the  language;  as  the  dialects  vhich  originated 
with  the  lonians^  the  Athemans,  the  jGolians,  and 
were  afterwards  amalgamated  into  the  Greek  tongae ; 
as  edso  the  diakets  of  the  high  and  low  Grerman  which 
are  distingnished  by  similar  peculiarides;  *  Every  art' 
has  its  dialecty  uncouth  and  ungrateM  to  all  whom 
ciiBtom  has  not  reconciled  to  its  sound.^  Johnson. 

Languages  simply  serve  to  convey  the  thoughts: 
tongues  consist  of  words,  written  or  spokm :  speech 
consbts  of  words  spoken :  tdtfinw  are  the  expression 
at  national  manners,  customs,  and  ttnns  of  sentiment, 
ii4iich  are  the  most  difficult  to  be  transferred  from  one 
language  to  another :  dialects  do  not  vary  so  much  in- 
the  wmds  themselves,  as  in  the  forms  of  words;  they 
ate  prejudicial  to  the  perspicuity  of  a  language,  but 
add  to  its  harmony. 


a  stxange  phrase  or  pkmteob^.  The  fcmaur  respects' 
single  wonls-;  tbe  lattear  comprehends^  a  sucoeseioa  of 

phrases  i 

Rude  am  I  in  speedi. 
And  littk  blest  with  the  sdt  p/irate  of  speech. 

Shakspearb. 

*  I  was  no  longer  able  to  accommodate  myself  to  the 
accidental  current  of  my  conveiBation;  my  notions 
grew  particular  and  paradoxical,  and  my  phraseology 
formal  and  unfitshionable.'  Johnson. 


DICTION,   STYLE,   PHRASE, 
PHRASEOLOGY. 

Diction,  from  the  Latin  dictio,  saying,  is  put  fbr 
the  mode  of  expressing  ourselves ;  style  comes  from 
tlie  Latin  stylus  the  bodkin  with  which  tbe  Romans 
both  wrote  and  corrected  what  they  had  written  on 
their  waxen  tablets ;  whence  the  word  has  been  used 
for  the  manner  of  writing  in  general;  phrase,  in 
Greek  ^peurig  firem  ^paio  to  speak ;  and  phraseology 
firom  9pan;  and  M^«;,  both  signify  the  manner  d( 
speaking. 

Diction  expresses  much  lees  than  style :  the  former 
is  applioaUe  to  tlw  first  efforts  of  learners  in  com- 
podtion ;  tbe  latter  only  to  the  original  poductions  of 
a  matured  mind.  Errors  in  grammar,  false  construc- 
tion, a' confused  disposition  of  words,  or  an  improper 
appUcation  of  them,  constitutes  bad  diction ;  but  the 
niceties,  the  el^ancies,  the  peculiarities,  and  the 
beauties  cil  comp«8ition,  which  mark  the  genius  and 
talent  of  the  writer,  are  what  is  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  style.  Dictum  is  a  general  term,  appli- 
cable alike  to  a  single  sentence  or  a  connected  com- 
position ;  style  is  used  in  regard  to  a  regular  piece  of 
composition. 

As  diction  is  a  term  of  inferior  import,  it  is  of  course 
mostly  confined  to  ordiiuuy  subjects,  and  style  to  the 
productions  of  authors.  We  should  speak  of  a  person's 
diction  \a  his  private  correspondency,  but  of  his  style 
inhis  literary  wories.  Diction  requires  oidy  to  be  pure 
and  ckar;  <  Priori  diction  is  more  his  own  than  that 
of.  any  among  the  successors  of  Dryden.'  Joonsom. 
Siyle  may  likewise  be  terse,  pdished,.  elegant^  florid, 
poetic,  sOTier,  and  the  like;  <  I  think  we  may  say  with 
justioe  that  when  mortals- converse  with  thcnr  Creator, 
thev  cannot  do  it  in^8o> proper  s^leumm.  that^ofr  tiM- 
Holy  Scriptures.'  Addison. 

Diction  is  said  mostiy  in  rq^azd  to  what  is  written ; 
phrase  and  phraseology  are  said  as  often  of  what  is 
spoken  as  what  u  written ;  as  that  a  perMn'has  adopted 


DICTIONARY,  ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

Dictionary,  from  the  Latin  dictum  a  sa^mg  or' 
word,  is '« register  of  words;  encyclopeedia,  from  the 
GreeJt  hnnK\Mnui*la  or  b  in  ac^wM;  and  w«u8«k  learning, 
signifies  a  roister  of  things. 

The  definition  of  words,  with  their  various  changes, 
modifications,  uses,  acceptations  and  applications,  are 
the  proper  subjects  of  a  dictionary ;  '  If  a  man  that 
lived  an  age  or  two  ago  should  return  into  the  worid 
again,  he  would  really  want  a  dictionary  to  help  him 
to  understand  his  own  language.'  Tillotson.  The 
natiire  and  property  of  things  with  their  construction, 
uses,  powers,  &c.  are  the  proper  subjects  of  an  er^ 
cyclopcedia ;  '  Every  science  borrows  from  all  the 
rest,  and  we  cannot  attain  any  single  one  without  the 
encyclopeedia.''  Glanville.  A  general  acquaintance 
with  all  arts  and  sciences  as  far  as  respects  the  use  of 
technical  terms,  and  a  perfect  acquamtance  with  the 
classical  writers  in  the  language,  are  essential  for  the 
composition  of  a  dictionary ;  an  entire  acquaintance 
with  all  the  minutiae  of  every  art  and  science  is  rct- 
quisite  for  the  composition  of  an  encyclopeedia.  A 
single  individual  may  qualify  himself  K»r  the  task  of 
writing  a  dictionary;  but  the  universality  and 
diversity  of  knowledge  contained  in  an  oicyclopeedia 
render  it  necessarily  the  work  of  many. 

A  dictionary  has  been  extended  in  its  application  to 
any  work  alphabetically  arranged,  as  biographical, 
medical,  botanical  dictionaries,  and  the  like,  but  still 
preserving  this  distinction,  that  the  dictionary  always 
contains  only  a  general  or  partial  illustration  of  the 
s\ibject  proposed,  whilst  the  encyclopeedia  embraces 
the  whole  circuit  of  science. 


DICTIONARY,    LEXICON,   VOCABULARY, 
GLOSSARY,  NOMENCLATURE. 

Dictionary,  v.  Dietionaryi  is-  a  gmend  term; 
lemeon  from  tsiym  to  say/  Voeabuiary  fiiom  vox,  a 
word,  glossary  from  glosf  to'exi^ih;  and  nomen- 
clature from  nomen,  are  all  species' of-tbed^ionarjr. 

LeaAoon  is  a-  species  of  dictionary  appropriately 
applied  to  the  dead  lai^uages.  A  Greek  or  Hebrew 
lexicon  is  distingnished  from  a  dictionary  of  die. 
French  or  English.  A  vocabulary  is  a  partial  kind  of 
dictionary  wiudt  may  comprehend  a  simple  list  <d 
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words,  with  or  without  explanatioii,  arranged  in  order 
or  otherwise.  A  glossary  is  an  expUuiatory  vocei- 
btUaryt  which  commonly  serves  to  expuun  the  obsolete 
terms  employed  in  any  old  author.  A  nomenclature 
is  literally  a  list  of  names,  and  in  particular  refer- 
ence to  proper  names. 


TURGID,  TUMID,  BOMBASTIC. 

Turgid  and  tumid  both  signify  swoln,  but  they 
differ  in  their  application :  turgid  belongs  to  diction, 
as  a  turgid  style ;  ttunid  is  applicable  to  the  water 
and  other  objects,  as  the  tumid  waves.  Bombastic^ 
from  hombym  a  kind  of  cotton,  signifies  puffed  up 
like  cotton,  and  is,  like  turgid,  applicable  to  words; 
but  the  bombastic  includes  the  sentmients  expressed : 
turgidity  is  confined  mostly  to  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression. A  writer  is  turgid,  who  expresses  a  simple 
thought  in  lofty  language :  a  person  is  homlMstio 
who  deals  in  large  words  and  introduces  high  senti- 
ments in  common  discourse. 


DIFFUSE,  PROLIX. 


Both  mark  defects  of  style  opposed  to  brevi^. 
Diffuse,  in  Latin  diffusus  participle  of  dxffundo  to 
pour  out  or  spread  wide,  marks  the  quality  of  being 
extended  in  space ;  pndix,  in  French  prolixe,  changed 
from  prohums,  signifies  to  let  loose  in  a  wide 
space. 

The  diffuse  is  properly  opposed  to  the  precise ;  the 
prolia)  to  the  concise  or  laconic.  A  difffiMe  writer  is 
fond  of  amplification,  he  abounds  in  epithets,  tropes, 
figures,  and  illustrations ;  the  prolia)  writer  is  fond  of 
circumlocution,  minute  details,  and  trifling  particulars. 
Diffjiiseness  is  a  faidt  only  in  degree,  and  according  to 
circumstances;  proliaiity  is  a  positive  fault  at  all 
times.  The  former  leads  to  the  use  of  words  un- 
necessarily t  the  latter  to  the  use  of  phrases,  as  well 
as  words,  that  are  altogether  useless :  the  diffuse  style 
has  too  much  of  repetition;  the  proliai  style  abounds 
in  tautology.  Diffuseness  often  arises  fit>m  an  exu- 
berance of  imagination;  pndianty  from  the  want  of 
imagination ;  on  the  other  hand  the  former  may  be 
coupled  with  great  superficiality,  and  the  latter  with 
great  solidity. 

Gibbon  and  other  modem  writers  have  fallen  into 
die  error  of  diff^tseness.  Lord  Clarendon  and  many 
English  writers  preceding  him  are  chargeable  with 
prolimty ;  '  Few  authors  are  more  dear  and  perspi- 
cuous on  the  whole  than  Archbidiop  Tillotson  and 
Sir  William  Temple,  yet  neither  of  ttiem  are  remark- 
able for  precision ;  they  are  loose  and  dAffkise.""  Blaib. 
'  I  look  upon  a  tedious  talker,  or  what  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  a  stoi^-teller,  to  be  much  more 
insufferable  than  a  proliai  wnter.'  Steele. 


SENTENCE,  PROPOSITION,  PERIOD, 
PHRASE. 

Sentence,  in  Latin  sententia,  is  but  a  variation  of 
sentiment  (v.  Opinion) ;  proposition,  v.  Proposal ; 
period,  in  Larin  periodus,  Greek  ntfioibt,  from  %tpi 
about  and  H^  way,  signifies  the  circuit  or  round  of 
words,  which  renders  the  sense  compete;  phrase^ 
from  the  Greek  fpatw  to  speak,  dgmfies  the  words 
uttered. 

The  sentence  consists  of  any  words  which  convey 
sentiment:  the  proposition  consists  of  the  thing  set 
before  the  mind,  that  is,  either  before  our  own  minds 
or  the  minds  of  others ;  hence  the  term  sentence  has 
more  special  regard  to  the  form  of  words,  and  the 
proposition  to  the  matter  contained ;  '  Some  expect  in 
letters  pointed  sentences  and  forcible  pertods.'  Johmsok. 
'  In  1417,  it  required  all  the  eloquence  and  authority 
of  the  famous  Gerson  to  prevail  upon  the  council  m 
Constance  to  condemn  this  proposition,  that  tbere  are 
some  cases  in  which  assassination  is  a  virtue  more 
meritorious  in  a  knight  than  a  squire.'  Robertson. 
Sentence  and  proposition  are  botn  used  technically 
or  otherwise:  the  former  in  grammar  and  rhetoric; 
the  latter  in  logic.  The  sentence  is  simple  and  com- 
plex ;  the  proposition  is  universal  or  particular.  Period 
and  phrase,  like  sentence,  are  forms  of  words,  but 
they  are  solely  so,  whereas  the  sentence  depends  on 
the  connexion  of  ideas  by  which  it  is  formed;  we 
speak  of  sentences  either  as  to  their  structure  or  their 
sentiment :  hence  the  sentence  is  either  grammatical 
or  moral ;  '  A  sentence  may  be  defined,  a  moral  in- 
struction couched  in  a  few  words.'  Bkooue.  The 
period  regards  only  the  structure ;  it  is  dther  well  or 
ill-tumed,  long  or  short,  it  is  in  fact,  a  complete  sen- 
tence from  one  frill  stop  to  another ;  '  Periods  are 
beautifril  when  they  are  not  too  long.'  Ben.  Jonson. 
The  term  phrase  denotes  the  character  of  the  words ; 

Disastrous  words  can  best  disaster  show^ 
In  angry  phraie  the  angry  passions  glow. 

Elfhinstokb. 

Hence  it  is  either  vulgar  or  polite,  idiomatic  or  general: 
the  sentence  must  consist  of  at  least  two  words  to  make 
sense ;  the  phrase  may  be  a  single  word  or  otherwise. 


SILENCE,  TACITURNITY. 

*  The  Latins  have  the  two  verbs  sileo  and  taceo : 
the  former  of  which  is  interpreted  by  some  to  dgnify  to 
cease  to  speak ;  and  the  latter  not  to  begin  to  speak : 
others  mamtain  the  direct  contrary.  According  to  the 
present  use  of  the  words,  silence  expresses  less  than 
taciturnity:  the  silent  man  does  not  speak;  the 
taciturn  man  will  not  speak  at  all.  1  lie  Latins 
designated  the  most  profound  silence  by  the  epidiet  of 
tacituma  silenHa. 

Silence  is  either  occasional  or  habitual;  it  may 


Vide  Abb^  Boubaud :  "  Silencieux,  tadtume." 
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arise  from  circumstances  or  character :  taciturnity  is 
mostly  habitual,  and  springs  from  disposition.  A 
loquacious  man  may  be  aUent  if  he  has  no  one  to 
speak  to  him,  and  a  prudent  man  will  always  be  silent 
where  he  finds  that  speaking  would  be  dimgerous :  a 
faciturn  man,  qn  the  other  hand,  may  occasionally 
make  an  effort  to  speak,  but  he  never  speaks  without 
an  effort.  When  silence  is  habitual,  it  does  not  spring 
from  an  unamiable  character;  but  taciturnity  has 
always  its  source  in  a  vicious  temper  of  the  mind.  A 
silent  man  may  frequently  contract  a  habit  of  silence 
from  thoughtfiuness,  modesty,  or  the  fear  of  offend- 
ing :  a  man  is  taciturn  only  from  the  sullenness  and 
gloominess  of  his  temper.  Habits  of  retirement  render 
men  silent ;  savages  seldom  break  their  silence :  com- 
pany will  not  correct  taciturnity,  but  rather  increase 
It.  The  observer  is  necessarily  silent ;  if  he  speaks, 
it  is  only  in  order  to  observe :  the  melancholy  man  is 
naturally  taciturn ;  if  he  speaks,  it  is  with  pain  to 
himself.  Seneca  says.  Talk  little  with  others  and 
much  with  yourseu :  the  silent  man  observes  this 
precept ;  the  taciturn  man  exceeds  it ; 

Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy : 

I  were  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much. 

Shaksfbabb. 

<  Pythagoras  enjoined  his  scholars  an  absolute  silence 
for  a  long  noviciate.  I  am  far  from  approving  such  a 
taciturnity ;  but  I  highly  approve  the  end  and  intent 
of  Pythagoras'"  injunction.^  Chatham. 


SILENT,  DUMB,  MUTE,  SPEECHLESS. 

Not  speaking  is  the  common  idea  included  in  the 
signification  of  these  terms,  which  differ  either  in  the 
cause  or  the  circumstance :  silent  (v.  Silent)  is  alto- 
gether an  indefinite  and  general  term,  expressing  little 
more  than  the  common  idea.  We  may  be  silent 
because  we  will  not  speak,  or  we  may  be  sUent  because 
we  cannot  speak ;  but  in  distinction  from  the  other 
terms  it  is  always  employed  in  the  former  case.  Some- 
times it  is  also  figuratively  to  denote  sending  forth  no 
aound; 

And  just  before  the  confines  of  the  wood^ 

The  gliding  Lethe  leads  her  silent  flood.    Dbtoen. 

Dumb,  from  the  German  dumm  stupid  or  idiotic,  de- 
notes a  phvsical  incapacity  to  speak  :  hence  persons 
are  said  to  be  bom  dumb ;  they  may  likewise  be  dumb 
from  temporary  physical  causes,  as  from  grief,  shame, 
and  the  like ;  or  a  person  may  be  struck  dunA ;  <  The 
truth  of  it  is,  half  the  great  talkers  in  the  nation 
would  be  struck  dumb  were  this  fountain  of  discourse 
(party  lies)  dried  up.''  Addison. 

'Tig  listening  fear  and  dumb  amazement  all. 

Thomson. 

Mute,  in  Latin  nrntus,  Greek  /<utto;  from  juum  to  shut, 
signifies  having  a  shut  mouth,  or  a  temporary  disability 


to  speak  from  arbitrary  and  incidental  causes :  hence 
the  office  of  mutes,  or  of  persons  who  engage  not  to 
speak  for  a  certain  time ;  and,  in  like  manner,  persons 
are  said  to  be  mute  who  dare  not  give  utterance  to 
their  thoughts ; 

Mute  was  his  tongue,  and  upright  stood  his  hair. 

DaVDEN. 

Long  mute  he  stood,  and  leaning  on  his  staff. 

His  wonder  witness'd  with  an  idiot  laugh.    Dbydzn. 

Speechless,  or  void  of  speech,  denotes  a  physical  in- 
capacity to  speak  from  incidental  causes ;  as  when  a 
person  falls  down  speechless  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  or  in 
consequence  of  a  violent  contusion ; 

But  who  can  paint  the  lover  as  he  stood, 
Fierc'd  by  severe  amazement,  hating  life, 
Speechleu,  and  fix'd  in  all  the  death  of  woe. 

Tromsok. 


TO  SPEAK,  SAY,  TELL. 

Speak,  V.  To  speak ;  say,  in  Saxon  seegan,  German 
sagen,  Latin  seco  or  sequor,  changed  into  dico,  and 
Hebrew  sw  to  vociferate ;  tell,  in  Saxon  taellan.  Low 
German  teUan,  &c.  is  probably  an  onomatopoeia  in 
language. 

To  speak  may  simply  consist  in  uttering  an  arti- 
culate sound ;  but  to  say  is  to  communicate  some  idea 
by  means  of  words:  a  chud  begins  to  speak  the  moment 
it  opens  its  lips  to  utter  any  acknowledged  sound ;  but 
it  will  be  some  time  before  it  can  say  any  thing :  a 
person  is  said  to  speak  huh  or  low,  distinctly  or  in- 
oistinctly;  but  he  says  that  which  is  true  or  false, 
right  or  wrong:  a  dumb  man  cannot  speak;  a  fool 
cannot  say  any  thing  that  is  worth  hearing :  we  speak 
languages,  we  speeik  sense  or  nonsense,  we  speak 
int^gibly  or  unintelligibly:  but  we  say  what  we 
think  at  the  time.  In  an  extended  sense,  speak  may 
refer  as  much  to  sense  as  to  sound ;  but  then  it  applies 
only  to  general  cases,  and  say  to  particular  and  passing 
circumstances  of  life :  it  is  a  great  abuse  of  the  gift 
of  speech  not  to  speak  the  truth ;  it  is  very  culpme 
in  a  person  to  say  that  he  will  do  a  thing  and  not  to 
doit. 

To  say  and  tell  are  both  the  ordinary  actions  of  men 
in  their  daily  intercourse  ;  but  say  is  very  partial,  it 
may  comprehend  single  unconnected  sentences,  or 
even  single  words :  we  may  say  yes  or  no ;  but  we  tell 
that  which  is  connected,  and  wmch  forms  more  or  less 
of  a  narrative.  To  say  is  to  communicate  that  which 
passes  in  our  own  minds,  to  express  our  ideas  and 
feelings  as  they  rise ;  to  tell  is  to  communicate  events 
or  circumstances  respecting  ourselves  or  others :  it  ia 
not  good  to  let  children  say  foolish  things  for  the  sake 
of  talking ;  it  is  still  worse  for  them  to  be  encouraged 
in  telling  every  thing  they  hear :  when  every  one  is 
allowed  to  say  what  he  likes  and  what  he  thinks,  there 
will  commonly  be  more  speakers  than  hearers ;  those 
who  accustom  themselves  to  tdl  long  stories  impose  a 
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tax  upon  others,  which  is  not  repaid  by  the  pleasure 
of  their  company. 

Men^s  reputations  depend  upon  what  others  «ajf  of 
them ;  reports  are  spread  by  means  of  one  man  telling 
another ;  '  He  that  questioneth  much  shaU  learn  much, 
and  content  much,  Tor  he  shall  give  occasion  to  those 
whom  he  asketh  to  please  themselves  in  speaking.'' 
Bacon. 


',  Yorke  (for  sure,  if  an^,  thou  caast  tdT), 

at  virtue  is,  who  practise  it  so  weU.    Jenyns. 


NEWS,  TIDINGS. 


News  implies  any  thing  new  that  is  related  or  cir- 
culated ;  but  tidings,  icom  fide,  signifies  that  which 
flows  in  periodically  like  the  tide,  and  comes  in  at  the 
moment  the  thing  happens.  News  is  unexpected ;  it 
serves  to  gratify  idle  curiosity ;  '  I  wonder  that  in 
the  present  situation  of  affairs  you  can  take  pleasure 
in  writing  any  thing  but  news.''  Spectatok.  Tidings 
are  expected ;  they  serve  to  allay  anxiety ; 

Too  soon  some  demon  to  my  father  bore 
The  tidings  that  his  heart  with  migtiish  tore. 

Falconsk. 

In  time  of  war  the  public  are  eager  after  news ;  and 
they  who  have  relatives  in  the  army  are  anxious  to 
have  tidings  of  them. 


TO  REPEAT,  RECITE,  REHEARSE, 
RECAPITULATE. 

The  idea  of  going  over  airr  words,  or  actions,  is 
common  to  all  these  terms.  Repeat,  from  die  Latin 
repet»  to  seek,  or  go  over  u^ain,  is  the  general  term, 
including  only  the  common  idea.  To  recite,  rehearse, 
and  recapihuate,  are-  modes  of  repetition,  conveying 
each  some  accessory  idea.  To  recite  is  to  repeat  in  a 
formal  manner ;  to  rehearse  is  to  repeat  or  recite  by 
way  of  preparation  ;  to  recapitulate  is  to  repeat  in  a 
minute  and  specific  manner.  We  repeat  both  actions 
and  words ;  we  recite  only  words :  we  repeat  single 
words,  or  even  sounds;  we  recite  always  a  form  of 
words:  we  repeat  our  own  words,  or  the  words  of 
another;  we  recite  only  the  words  of  another:  we 
repeat  a  name ;  we  rec^  an  ode,  or  a  set  of  verses : 
we  repeat  for  purposes  of  general  convenience ;  we 
recite  for  the  convenience  or  amusement  of  others ; 
we  rehearse  for  some  specific  purpose,  either  for  the 
amusement  or  instrucdon  of  others :  we  recapkidate 
for  the  instruction  of  others.  One  repeats  that  which 
he  widies  to  be  heard ; 

I  could  not  half  those  horrid  crimes  reptat. 

Nor  half  the  punishments  those  crimes  hare  met. 

DSTSEN. 

A  piece  of  poetry  is  recvtei  befoee   a   company; 


'  Whenever  the  practice  of  nxAtatian  was  disuwd, 
the  works,  whether  poetical  or  historical,  perished  with 
the  authors.'  Jokksom.  A  jnece  is  reheuned  in  pci- 
vate,  which  is  intended  to  be  recited  in  public ; 

Now  take  your  turns,  ye  muses,  to  rehearse. 
His  Mend's  complaints,  and  mighty  magic  verse. 

Dbtbkw. 

One  recapitulates  the  general  heads  of  that  which  we 
have  already  spoken  in  detail ;  '  The  parts  of  a  ju^fe 
are  to  direct  the  evidence  to  moderate  length,  repe- 
tition, or  impertinency  of  speech,  to  recapitulaiey 
select,  and  collate,  the  material  points  of  that  whidt 
has  been  said.'  Bacon.  A  master  must  always  repetU 
to  his  scholars  the  instruction  which  he  wisoes  toem 
to  remember ;  Homer  is  said  to  have  recited  his  verses 
in  different  parts ;  players  rehearse  their  different 
parts  before  tney  peitbrm  in.  public ;  ministers  recapi- 
tulate the  leading  points  in  their  discourse. 

To  repeat  is  commonly  to  use  the  same  words;  to 
recite,  to  rehearse,  and  to  recapitulate,  do  not  neces- 
sarily require  any  verbal  sameness.  We  repeat  literally 
what  we  hear  spoken  by  another ;  but  we  recite  and 
rehearse  events;  and  we  recapitulate  in  a  concise 
manner  what  has  been  uttered  in  a  particular  manner. 
An  echo  repeats  with  the  greatest  possible  precision ; 
Homer  recites  the  names  of  all  the  Grecian  and  Trojan 
leaders,  tt^ether  with  the  names  and  account  of  their 
countries^  and  the  number  of  the  forces  which  they 
commanded ;  Virgil  makes  .^ncas  to  rehearse  before 
Dido  and  her  courtiers  the  story  of  the  capture  of 
Troy,  and  his  own  adventures ;  a  judge  reeapittdates 
evidence  to  a  jury. 

To  repeat,  recite,  and  recapitulate,  are  employed 
in  writing,  as  well  as  in  speaking ;  rehearse  is  only  a 
mode  of  speaking.  It  is  sometimes  a  beauty  in  style 
to  repeal  particular  words  on  certain  occasions;  an 
historian  nnds  it  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  any  particular  period. 


REPETITION,  TAUTOLOGY. 

Repetition  is  to  tautology  as  the  genus  to  the  tfm- 
cies :  the  latter  being  a  species  of  vicious  repetition. 
There  may  be  frequent  repetitions  which  are  war- 
ranted by  necessity  or  convenience ;  but  tautology  is 
that  which  nowise  adds  te  either  the  sense  or  the 
sound.  A  repetition  may,  or  may  not,  consist  of 
literally  the  same  words;  but  tautology,  fr«a  the 
Greek  veum  the  same,  and  >ioyoi  a  word,  supposes 
8Bch  a  sameness  in  expression,  aa  renders  the  signi>- 
fication  the  same.  In  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England  there  are  some  repetitions,  which  add  to 
the  solemnity  of  the  worship ;  in  most  extemponnry 
prayers  there  is  much  tautology,  that  destroys  the 
relimous  effect  of  the  whole ;  '  That  is  truly  and 
reaUy  tautology,  where  the  same  thing  is  repeated, 
though  imder  never  so  much  variety  of  expression.'' 
South. 
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TO  RELATE,  RECOUNT,  DESCRIBE. 

Relate,  in  Latin  relatus,  participle  of  referro,  sig- 
nifies to  \inaa  that  to  the  notice  of  others  which  has 
before  been  brought  to  our  own  nodce ;  re(xnm,t  is 
properly  to  courU  again,  or  exmnt  over  again;  de- 
scribe, from  the  Latin  aiyribo  to  write,  is  uterally  to 
write  down. 

The  idea  of  giving  an  account  of  events  or  circum- 
stances is  common  to  all  these  terms,  which  differ  in 
the  object  and  circumstances  of  the  action.  Relate  is 
said  generally  of  all  events,  both  of  those  which  con- 
cern others  as  well  as  ourselves ; 

O  Muse !  the  causes  and  the  crimes  rtleie 
Wliat  goddess  was  prorok'd,  and  whence  her  hate. 

Dkydek. 

Recount  is  said  particularly  of  those  which  concern 
ourselves,  or  in  which  we  are  interested ; 

To  reetmnt  Almighty  works 
What  words  or  tongue  of  seraph  can  sufSce  ? 

Milton. 

Those  who  relate  all  they  hear  often  relate  that  which 
never  happened ;  it  is  a  gratification  to  an  old  soldier 
to  recottnt  all  the  toansactioas  in  which  he  bore  a  part 
during  the  military  career  of  his  early  youth.  Events 
are  related  that  have  happened  at  any  period  of  time 
immediate  or  remote ;  one  recounts  mostly  those 
things  which  have  been  long  passed :  in  recounting, 
the  memory  reverts  to  past  scenes,  and  counts  over  dl 
that  has  deeply  interested  the  mind.  Travellers  are 
pleased  to  relate  to  their  friends  whatever  they  have 
seen  remarkable  in  other  countries;  the  recounting 
of  our  adventures  in  distant  re^ons  of  the  globe  has  a 
peculiar  interest  for  all  who  hear  them.  We  may 
relate  either  by  writiiu;  or  by  word  of  mouth ;  we  re- 
count only  by  word  of  mouth :  writers  of  travels  some- 
times give  themselves  a  latitude  in  relating  more  than 
they  have  either  heard  or  seen ;  he  who  recounts  the 
exploits  of  heroism,  which  he  has  either  witnessed  or 
performed,  will  always  meet  with  a  delighted  audience. 
Relate  and  recount  are  said  of  that  only  which 
passes :  describe  is  said  of  that  which  exists :  we  relate 
the  particulars  of  our  journey ;  and  we  describe  the 
country  we  pass  through.  Personal  adventure  is 
always  the  subject  of  a  relation ;  the  quality  and  con- 
dition of  things  are  those  of  the  description.  We 
relate  what  happened  on  meeting  a  friend;  we  describe 
the  dress  of  the  parties,  or  the  ceremonies  which  are 
ustial  on  particular  occarions ;  ♦  In  describing  a  rough 
torrent  or  deluge,  the  numbers  should  run  easy  and 
flowing.'  Pope. 

RELATION,  RECITAL,  NARRATION. 

.  Relation,  from  the  verb  relate,  denotes  the  act  of 
relating ;  recital,  from  recite,  denotes  the  act  of  re- 
citing,-  narrative,  from  narrate,  denotes  the  thing 
narrated.  Relation  is  here,  as  in  the  former  para- 
jpaph  (v.  To  relate),  the  general,  and  the  others  par- 
ticular terms.    Relation  applies  to  every  object  which 


is  related,  wfaetiier  of  a  puUic  or  private,  a  national  or 
'  an  individual  natxire;  history  is  IJie  relaiion  of  national 
events ;  biography  is  the  nlaOon  «£  particular  lives ; 
'  Those  relations  are  commonly  of  most  value  in 
which  the  writer  tells  his  own  story.'  Johnson.  Re- 
cital is  the  relation  or  repetition  of  actual  or  existing 
circumstances ;  we  listen  to  the  recital  of  misfortunes, 
distresses,  and  the  like ;  '  Old  men  fall  easily  into 
recitals  of  past  txansactions.'  Johnson.  The  relation 
may  concern  matters  of  indifierence:  the  recital  is 
always  of  something  tint  affects  the  interests  of  some 
individual :  the  P^s  of  the  journalist  are  filled  with 
the  relation  of  daily  occurrences  which  simply  amuse 
in  the  reading :  but  the  recital  of  another's  woes  often 
draws  tears  from  the  audience  to  whom  it  is  made. 

Relation  and  redtal  are  seldom  employed  but  in 
connexion  with  the  object  related  or  recited ;  narra- 
tive is  mostly  used  by  itself:  hence  we  say  the  relation 
of  any  particular  circumstance ;  the  recital  of  any 
one's  calamities ;  but  an  affecting  ruirrative,  or  a 
simple  narrative ;  '  Cynthia  was  much  taken  with  my 
narrative.''  Tatlee. 


ANECDOTES,  MEMOIRS,  CHRONICLES, 

ANNALS. 

Anecdote,  from  the  Greek  annc^bro;,  signifies  what 
is  communicated  in  a  private  way;  memoirs,  in  French 
memoires,  from  the  word  memory,  siniifies  what  serves 
to  help  the  memory ;  chronicle,  in  French  chronicle, 
fivm  the  Greek  xp^k;  time,  signifies  an  account  of  the 
times ;  annals,  from  the  French  annales,  the  Latin 
annus  a  year,  signifies  a  detail  of  what  passes  in  the 
year. 

All  these  terms  mark  a  species  of  narrative  more  or 
less  connected,  that  may  serve  as  materials  for  a  re- 
gular history. 

Anecdot^  consist  of  personal  or  detached  circum- 
stances of  a  public  or  private  nature,  involving  one 
subject  or  more.  Anecdotes  may  be  either  moral  or 
pohtical,  literary  or  biographical ;  they  may  serve  as 
chu-acteristics  ot  any  individual,  or  of^  any  particular 
nation  or  age ;  <  I  allude  to  those  papers  in  which  I 
treat  of  the  literature  of  the  Greeks,  carrying  down 
my  history  in  a  chain  of  anecdotes  frmn  the  earUest 
poets  to  the  death  of  Menander.'  Ccmbekland. 

Memoirs  may  include  anecdotes,,  as  far  as  they  are 
connected  with  the  leading  sulgect  on  which  they 
treat;  memoirs  are  rather  connected  than  complete; 
they  are  a  partial  narrative  respecting,  an  individual, 
and  comprehending  matter  of  a  public  or  private 
nature ;  they  serve  as  memorials  of  what  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten,  and  lay  the  foundation  either  for  a  his- 
tory or  a  life ;  <  Caesar  ^ves  us  nothing  but  memoirs 
of  his  own  times.'  Cullen. 

Chronicles  and  annals  are  altogether  of  a  public  na- 
ture ;  and  approach  the  nearest  to  the  regular  and  ge- 
nuine history.  Chronicles  register  the  events  as  they 
pass ;  annals  digest  them  into  order,  as  they  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  Chronicles  are  minute  as  to  the 
4f2 
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exAct  point  of  time ;  annals  only  preserve  a  general 
order  within  the  period  of  a  year. 

Chronicles  detail  the  events  vi  small  as  well  as  large 
communities,  as  of  particular  districts  and  cities; 
annals  detail  oply  the  events  of  nations.  Chronicles 
include  domestic  incidents  or  such  things  as  concern 
individuals.  The  word  annals,  in  its  proper  sense, 
relates  only  to  such  things  as  affect  the  great  body  of 
the  public,  but  it  is  frequently  employed  in  an  im- 
proper sense.  Chronicles  may  be  confined  to  simple 
matter  of  fact ;  annals  may  enter  into  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  events ;  '  His  eye  was  so  piercing 
that,  as  ancient  chronicles  report,  he  could  blunt  the 
weapons  of  his  etiemies  only  by  Idoking  at  them.' 
Johnson. 

Could  you  with  patience  hear,  or  I  relate, 
O  nymph  !  the  tedious  annalt  of  our  fate. 
Through  such  a  train  of  woes  if  I  should  nra. 
The  day  would  sooner  than  the  tale  be  done. 

DarsBN. 

Anecdotes  require  point  and  vivacity,  as  they  seem 
rather  to  amuse  than  mstruct ;  the  grave  historian  wiU 
always  use  them  with  caution ;  menwirs  require  authen- 
ticity ;  chronicles  require  accuracy ;  annals  require 
clearness  of  narration,  method  in  the  disposition,  im- 
partiality in  the  representation,  with  almost  every  re- 
quisite that  constitutes  the  true  historian. 

Anecdotes  and  memoirs  are  of  more  modem  use : 
chronicles  and  annals  were  frequent  in  former  ages ; 
they  were  the  first  historic  monuments  which  were 
stamped  with  the  impression  of  the  simple,  frank,  and 
rude  manners  of  early  times.  The  chronicles  of  our 
present  times  are  principally  to  be  found  in  newspapers 
and  magazines ;  the  annals  in  annued  registers  or 
retrospects. 


An  €U!cotmt  may  be  nven  of  political  events,  n»» 
tural  phsenomena,  and  domestic  occurrences;  as  Uie 
signing  of  a  trea^,  the  march  of  an  armv,  the  deatb 
and  fimeral  of  an  individual ;  <  A  man  of  business,  in 
good  company,  who  gives  an  account  of  his  abilities 
and  dispatches,  is  hardly  more  insupportable  than  her 
they  call  a  notable  woman.''  Steele.  A  narrative  is 
mostly  personal,  respecting  the  adventures,  the  travels, 
the  dangers,  and  the  escapes  of  some  particular  per- 
son ;  '  Few  narratives  will,  either  to  men  or  women, 
appear  more  incredible  than  the  histories  of  the  Ama- 
zons.' Johnson.  A  description  does  not  so  much 
embrace  occurrences,  as  characters,  appearances,  beau- 
ties, defects,  and  attributes  in  ^nerat ;  '  Most  readers, 
I  believe,  are  more  charmed  with  MOton's  description 
of  Paradise  than  of  HelL''  Addison. 

Accounts  ^m  the  armies  are  anxiously  looked  for 
in  time  of  war.  Whenever  a  narrative  is  interesting, 
it  is  a  species  of  reading  eagerly  sought  after.  The 
descriptions  which  are  given  of  the  eruptions  of  volca- 
noes  are  calculated  to  awaken  a  strong  degree  of  cu- 
riosity. An  euxount  may  be  false  or  true;  a  narrative 
clear  or  confused ;  a  description  lively  or  dull. 


ACCOUNT,  NARRATIVE,  DESCRIPTION. 

Account,  V.  Account,  reckoning ;  narrative,  from 
narrate,  is  in  Latin  narratus,  participle  of  narro  or 
gnarro,  signifies  that  which  is  made  known ;  descrip- 
tion, from  describe,  in  Latin  describo,  or  de  and 
scribo,  signifies  that  which  is  written  down. 

Account  is  the  most  general  of  these  terms ;  what- 
ever is  noted  as  worthy  of  remark  is  an  account ;  nar- 
rative is  an  account  narrated ;  description  an  account 
described. 

Account  has  no  reference  to  the  person  giving  the 
account ;  a  narrative  must  have  a  narrator ;  a  descrip- 
tion must  have  a  describer.  An  account  may  come 
from  one  or  several  quarters,  or.  no  specified  quarter ; 
but  a  narrative  ana  description  bespeak  themselves 
as  the  production  of  some  individual. 

An  account  may  be  the  statement  of  a  single  fact 
only ;  a  narrative  must  always  consist  of  several  con- 
nected incidents ;  a  description  of  several  unconnected 
particulars  respecting  some  common  object. 

An  account  and  a  description  may  be  communicated 
either  verbally  or  in  writmg ;  a  narrative  is  mostly 
written. 


FABLE,  TALE,  NOVEL,  ROMANCE. 

Fable,  in  Latin  fabula,  from  ^or  to  speak  or  tell, 
and  tale,  from  to  tell,  both  designate  a  species  of  nar- 
ration ;  novel,  in  Italian  novelkt,  is  an  extended  tale 
that  has  novelty  ;  romance,  from  the  Italian  romanzo, 
is  a  wonderful  tale,  or  a  tale  of  wonders,  such  as  was 
most  in  vogue  in  the  dark  ages  of  European  literature. 

Different  species  of  composition  are  expressed  by  the 
above  words.  The  fable  is  allegorical ;  its  actions  are 
natural,  but  its  agents  are  mostly  imaginary ;  *  When 
I  travelled,  I  took  a  particular  delight  in  nearing  the 
songs  &ni  fables  that  are  come  from  father  to  son,  and 
are  most  m  vogue  among  the  common  people.'  Addi- 
son. The  ^a^  is  fictitious,  but  not  imaginary ;  both 
the  agents  and  actions  are  drawn  from  the  passing 
scenes  of  life ; 

Of  Jason,  Theseus,  and  such  worthies  old. 
Light  seem  the  tales  antiquity  has  told.    Walixk. 

Gods  and  goddesses,  animals  and  men,  trees,  vege- 
tables, and  uanimate  objects,  in  general  may  be  made 
the  agents  of  a  fable ;  but  of  a  tale,  properly  speaking, 
only  men  or  supernatural  spirits  can  be  the  agents :  of 
the  former  description  are  the  celebrated  fables  of 
iGsop ;  and  of  the  latter  the  tales  of  Marmontel,  the 
tales  of  the  Genii,  the  Chinese  tales,  &c.  Fables  are 
written  for  instruction;  tales  principally  for  amuse- 
ment: fvMes  consist  mostly  of^  only  one  incident  or 
action,  from  which  a  moral  may  be  drawn ;  tides  al- 
ways of  many,  which  excite  an  interest  for  an  indiVi? 
dual. 

The  tale  when  compared  with  the  naed  is  a  simple 
kind  of  fiction,  it  consists  of  but  few  persons  in  uie 
drama;  whUst  the  novel  on  the  contrary  admits  of 
ever](  possible  variety  in  characters :  the  tale  is  told 
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frithout  much  ait  or  contriysnce  to  keep  the  reader  in 
suspense,  without  any  depth  of  plot  or  importance  in 
the  catastrophe ;  the  novel  affords  the  greatest  scope 
for  exciting  an  interest  by  the  rapid  succession  of 
events,  the  involvements  of  mterests,  and  the  unravel- 
ling of  its  plot ;  '  A  novel  conducted  upon  one  uni- 
form plan,  containing  a  series  of  events  in  familiar  life, 
is  in  effect  a  protracted  comedy  not  divided  into  acts.^ 
Cumberland.  If  the  novel  awakens  the  attention, 
the  romance  rivets  the  whole  mind  and  engages  the 
affections ;  it  presents  nothing  but  what  is  extraordi- 
nary and  calculated  to  fill  toe  imagination :  of  the 
former  description,  Cervantes,  La  Sage,  and  Fielding, 
have  given  us  the  best  specimens ;  and  of  these  latter 
we  have  the  best  modem  specimens  from  the  pen  of 
Mrs.  Radcliffe ;  '  In  the  romances  formerly  written, 
every  transaction  and  sentiment  was  so  remote  from  all 
that  passes  among  men,  that  the  reader  was  in  little 
danger  of  making  any  application  to  himself.^  John- 


son. 


ANECDOTE,  STORY,  TALE. 

Anecdote,  v.  Anecdote ;  story,  like  history,  comes 
from  the  Greek  limpia)  to  relate. 

An  anecdote  (v.  Anecdote)  has  but  little  incident, 
and  no  plot ;  a  story  may  have  many  incidents,  and 
an  important  catastrophe  annexed  to  it,  the  word 
story  being  a  contraction  of  history  :  there  are  many 
anecd(ri;es  related  of  Dr.  Johnson,  some  of  which  are 
of  a  trifling  nature,  and  others  characteristic ;  stories 
are  generally  told  to  young  people  of  ghosts  and 
visions,  which  are  calculated  to  act  on  their  fears. 

An  anecdote  is  pleasing  and  pretty;  a  story  is 
frightful  or  melancholy :  an  anecdote  always  consists 
of  some  matter  of  fact ;  a  story  is  founded  on  that 
which  is  real.  Anecdotes  are  related  of  some  distin- 
guished persons;  displaying  their  characters  or  the 
circumstances  of  their  lives ;  '  How  admirably  Rapin, 
the  most  popular  among  the  French  critics,  was  quali- 
fied to  sit  in  judgement  upon  Homer  and  Thucymdes, 
Demosthenes  and  Plato,  may  be  gathered  from  an 
anecdote  preserved  by  Menage,  who  affirms  upon  his 
own  knowledge  that  Le  Fevre  and  Saumur  furnished 
this  assuming  critic  with  the  Greek  passages  which  he 
had  to  cite,  Rapin  himself  being  totally  ignorant  of 
that  language.^  Waeton.  Stories  from  life,  however 
striking  and  wonderful,  will  seldom  impress  so  power- 
fully as  those  which  are  drawn  from  the  world  of 
spirits :  '  This  story  I  once  intended  to  omit,  as  4t 
appears  with  no  great  evidence ;  nor  have  I  met  with 
any  confirmation  but  in  a  letter  of  Farquhar,  and  he 
only  relates  that  the  funeral  of  Diyden  was  tumultu- 
ary and  confused.'  Johnson.  Anecdotes  serve  to 
amuse  men,  stories  to  amuse  children. 

The  story  is  either  an  actual  fact,  or  something 
fdgned ;  the  tale  is  always  feigned :  stories  are  circu- 
lated respecting  the  accidents  and  occurrences  which 
happen  to  persons  in  the  same  place ;  taies  of  distress 
are  told  by  many  merely  to  excite  compassion.     When 


both  are  taken  for  that  which  is  fictitious,  the  story  is 
either  an  untruth,  or  falsifying  of  some  fact,  or  it  is 
altogether  an  invention ;  the  tale  is  always  an  invention. 
As  an  untruth,  the  story  is  commonly  told  by  child- 
ren ;  and  as  a  fiction,  the  story  is  commonly  made  for 
children ; 

Meantime  the  village  rouses  up  the  fire. 
While  well  attested,  and  as  well  believed. 
Heard  solemn,  goes  the  goblin  tiory  round. 

Thomson. 

The  tale  is  of  deeper  invention,  and  selves  for  a  more 
serious  end,  good  or  bad ; 

He  makes  that  pow'r  to  trembling  nations  known, 
But  rarely  this,  not  for  each  vulgar  end. 
As  superstitious  idle  talet  pretend.    Jbmyns. 


CAST,  TURN,  DESCRIPTION, 
CHARACTER. 

Cast,  from  the  verb  to  cast  {v.  To  cast),  signifies 
that  which  is  cast,  and  here  by  an  extension  of  the 
sense,  the  form  in  which  it  is  cast ;  turn,  from  the 
verb  to  tMrn,  signifies  also  the  act  of  turning,  or  the 
manner  of  turning;  description  signifies  the  act  of 
describing,  or  the  thing  which  is  to  be  described; 
character  is  that  by  whim  the.  character  is  known  or 
determined  (v.  Character). 

What  is  cast  is  artificial ;  what  turns  is  natural : 
the  former  is  the  act  of  some  foreign  agent ;  the  latter 
is  the  act  of  the  subject  itself:  hence  me  cast,  as  ap- 
plicable to  persons,  respects  that  which  they  are  made 
by  circumstances ;  the  turn,  that  which  they  are  by 
themselves :  thus  there  are  religious  easts  in  India, 
that  is,  men  cast  in  a  certain  rorm  of  religion,  and 
men  of  a  particular  moral  cast,  that  is,  such  as  are 
-cast  in  a  particular  mould  as  respects  their  thinking 
and  acting ;  so  in  like  manner  men  of  a  particular 
turn,  that  is,  as  respects  their  inclinations  and  tastes ; 

*  My  mind  is  of  such  a  particular  cast,  that  the  falling 
of  a  shower  of  rain,  or  the  whistling  of  the  wind  at 
such  a  time  (the  night  season),  is  apt  to  fill  my 
thoughts  with  something  awful  and  solemn.''  Addison. 

*  There  is  a  very  odd  turn  of  thought  required  for 
this  sort  of  writing  (the  fairy  way  of  writing,  as  Dry- 
den  calls  it) ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  poet  to  succeed 
in  it,  who  has  not  a  particular  cast  of  fancy.'  Addison. 
Description  is  a  term  less  definite  than  either  of  the 
two  former ;  it  respects  all  that  may  be  said  of  a  per- 
son, but  particularly  that  which  distinguishes  a  man 
from  others,  either  m  his  mode  of  thinking  or  acting, 
in  his  habits,  in  his  manners,  in  his  language,  or  his 
taste ;  '  Christian  statesmen  think  that  those  do  not 
believe  Christianity  who  do  not  care  it  should  be 
preached  to  the  poor.  But  as  they  know  that  charity 
IS  not  confined  to  any  description,  they  are  not  de- 

5 rived  of  a  due  and  anxious  sensation  of  pity  to  the 
istresses  of  the  miserable  great.'  Burke.     The  cha- 
racter in  this  sense  is  a  species  of  description,  namely^ 
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Each  dren*  fair  character t,  yet  none 
Of  these  they  feign'd,  excels  their  own. 


Denram. 


The  coat  is  that  which  marks  a  man  to  others ;  the 
turn  is  that  which  may  be  known  only  to  a  man''8  self; 
the  description  or  character  is  that  by  which  he  is  de- 
scribed or  made  known  to  others. 

The  east  is  that  which  is  fixed  and  unchangeable ; 
the  turn  is  th^t  which  may  be  again  turned ;  and  t^e 
description  or  character  is  that  which  varies  with  the 
circumstances. 


LIST,  ROLL,  CATALOGUE,  REGISTER. 

List,  in  French  liste,  and  German  liste,  comes 
from  the  Grerman  leiste  a  last,  signifying  in  general 
any  long  and  narrow  body ;  roll,  signifies  in  general 
any  thing  rolled  up,  particularly  paper  with  its  written 
contents ;  catalogue,  in  Latin  catalogus,  Greek  Kotrii- 
\oyoi,  from  x«r«X«y«i  to  write  down,  signifies  a  written 
eniuneration ;  register  comes  from  the  Latin  verb 
regero  (v.  To  enrol). 

A  collection  of  objects  brought  into  some  kind  of 
order  is  the  common  idea  included  in  the  signification 
of  these  terms.  The  contents  and  disposition  of  a  list 
is  the  most  simple ;  it  conosts  of  bttle  more  than 
names  arranged  under  one  another  in  a  long  narrow 
line,  as  a  list  of  words,  a  list  of  plants  and  flowers,  a 
list  of  voters,  a  list  of  visits,  a  list  of  deaths,  of 
births,  of  marriages ;  '  After  I  had  read  over  the  list 
of  the  persons  elected  into  the  Tiers  Etat,  nothing 
which  tney  afterwards  did  could  appear  astonishing.^ 
BuEKE.  Roll,  which  is  figiuntively  put  for  the  con- 
tents of  a  roll,  is  a  list  rolled  up  for  convenience,  as 
a  long  roll  of  saints ;  '  It  appears  from  the  ancient 
rolls  of  parliament,  and  from  tne  manner  of  choosing 
the  lords  of  articles,  that  the  proceedings  of  that  high 
court  must  have  been  in  a  great  measure  under  their 
direction.''  Robestsok.  Catalogue  involves  more  de- 
tails than  a  simple  list ;  it  specifies  not  only  names, 
but  dates,  qualities,  and  circumstances.  A  list  of 
books  contains  their  titles ;  a  catalogue  of  books  con- 
tains an  enumeration  of  their  size,  price,  number  of 
volumes,  edition,  &c. :  a  roll  of  saints  simply  specifies 
their  names ;  a  catalogue  of  saints  enters  into  parti- 
culars of  their  ages,  deaths,  &c. ; 

Aye !  in  the  catalogue  ye  g^  for  men, 

As  hounds,  and  greyhounds,  mongrda,  spaniek,  curs. 

All  by  the  name  of  dogs.    Shaksfeake. 

A  register  contains  more  than  either ;  for  it  contains 
events,  with  dates,  actors,  &c.  in  all  matters  of  pubUc 
interest ;  '  I  am  credibly  informed  by  an  antiquary, 
who  has  searched  the  registers,  that  the  maids  of 
honour,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  were  allowed  three 
rumps  of  beef  for  their  breakfast.''  Addison. 


TO  ENROL,  ENLIST  OR  LIST, 
REGISTER,  RECORD. 

Enrol,  compounded  of  en  or  in  and  roll,  sisnifie$ 
to  place  in  a  roll,  that  is,  in  a  roll  of  paper  or  a  book ; 
enlist,  compounded  of  in  and  list,  agoiSea  to  put 
down  in  a  list ;  register  is  in  Latin  r^istnan,  from 
regesttan,  participle  of  regero,  signifying  to  put  down 
in  writing;  record,  in  Latin  recorder,  compounded 
of  re  bade  or  i^ain,  and  eor  the  heart,  signifies  to 
bring  back  to  t£e  heart,  or  call  to  mind  by  a  memo- 
randum. 

Enrol  and  enlist  respect  persons  only ;  regieter 
respects  persons  and  things ;  record  respects  things 
only.  Enrol  is  genendly  applied  to  the  act  of  iBseart- 
iug  names  in  an  orderly  manner  into  any  book ;  '  An- 
dently  no  man  was  sunered  to  abide  in  En^and  above 
forty  days,  unless  he  were  enrolled  in  some  tithing  or 
decennary.''  Blackstone.  Enlist  is  a  qiecies  of  en- 
rolling applicable  only  to  the  military,  or  persons  in- 
tended for  military  purposes ;  '  The  lords  would,  by 
listing  their  own  servants,  persuade  the  gentlemen  m 
the  town  to  do  the  like.''  Clabei^don.  The  enrolment 
is  an  act  of  authority ;  the  enlisting  is  the  voluntary 
act  of  an  individual.  Am<Mig  the  Romans  it  was  the 
office  of  the  censor  to  enrol  the  names  of  all  the  citi- 
zens in  order  to  ascertain  Xhtax  number,  and  estimate 
their  property.  In  modem  times  soldiers  are  mostly 
raised  by  means  of  enlisting. 

In  the  moral  application  of  the  terms,  to  enrol  is  to 
assign  a  certain  place  or  rank  ;  to  eiilist  is  to  put  one^s 
self  under  a  leaider,  or  attach  one's  self  to  a  party. 
Hercules  was  enrolled  among  the  Gods ;  <  We  find 
ourselves  enrolled  in  this  heavenly  family  as  servants 
and  as  sons.''  Sprat.  The  common  people  are  always 
ready  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  anarchy  and  rebellion ; 
'  The  time  never  was  when  I  would  have  enlisted 
under  the  banners  of  any  faction,  though  I  might 
have  carried  a  pair  of  colors,  if  I  had  not  spurned 
them,  in  either  legion.''  Sie  'Wm.  Jones. 

To  enrol  and  register,  both  ixofiy  writing  down 
in  a  book  ;  but  the  former  is  a  less  formal  act  than  the 
latter.  The  insertion  of  the  bare  name  or  designation 
in  a  certain  order  is  enough  to  constitute  an  enrol- 
ment. Registering  comprehends  the  birth,  fiimily, 
and  other  collateral  circumstances  of  the  individual. 
The  object  of  registering  likewise  differs  from  that  of 
enrolling.  'What  is  registered  serves  for  future  pur- 
poses and  is  of  permanent  utility  to  society  in  genoal ; 
but  what  is  enrolled  often  serves  only  a  particular  or 
temporary  end.  Thus  in  numbering  the  people  it  is 
necessary  simply  to  enrol  their  names ;  but  when  in 
addition  to  this  it  was  necessary,  as  among  the  Romans, 
to  ascertain  their  rank  in  the  state,  every  diing  con- 
nected with  their  property,  their  family,  and  then:  con- 
nections required  to  be  registered.  So  in  like  manner 
in  more  modem  times,  it  has  hetaOi  found  necessary  for 
the  good  government  of  the  state  to  register  the  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  of  every  citizen.  It  is  mani- 
fest, therefore,  that  what  is  registered,  as  &r  as  re- 
spects persons,  may  be  said  to  bie  enrolled ;  but  what 
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is  emoiled  is  not  idways  regittered ;  '  I  hope  you  take 
care  to  keep  an  exact  jonmal,  and  to  register  all 
occurrences  and  observations,  jfbr  your  friends  here 
expect  such  a  book  of  trarels  as  has  not  often  been 
seen.'  Johnson. 

Register,  in  regard  to  record,  has  a  no  less  obvious 
distinction :  the  former  is  used  for  domestic  and  civil 
transactions,  the  latter  for  pubHc  and  political  events. 
What  is  registered  serves  for  the  daily  purposes  of  the 
community  collectively  and  individually;  what  is  re> 
corded  is  treasured  up  in  a  special  manner  for  parti- 
cular reference  and  remembrance  at  a  distant  period. 
The  number  or  names  of  streets,  houses,  aurriages, 
and  the  like,  are  registered  in  dtflerent  offices ;  the 
deeds  and  documents  which  regard  grants,  charters, 
privileges,  and  the  Uke,  either  ^  individuals  or  parti- 
cular towns,  are  recorded  in  the  archives  of  nations. 
To  record  is,  therefore,  a  formal  species  of  register^ 
ing :  we  register  when  we  record  i  but  we  do  not 
always  record  when  we  register ;  '  The  medals  of  the 
Romans  were  their  current  money ;  when  an  action 
deserved  to  be  recorded  in  coin,  it  was  stamped  per- 
haps upon  an  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  money,  like 
our  shillings  or  halfpence.'  Addison. 

In  an  extended  and  figurative  application  things 
may  be  said  to  be  registered  in  the  memory ;  or  events 
recorded  in  history.  We  have  a  right  to  believe  that 
the  actions  of  good  men  are  registered  in  heaven,  and 
that  their  names  are  enrolled  among  the  saints  and 
angels ;  the  particular  sayings  and  actions  of  princes 
are  recorded  in  history,  and  handed  dovm  to  the  latest 
posterity. 


RECORD,  REGISTER,  ARCHIVE. 

Record  is  taken  for  the  thing  recorded ;  register, 
either  for  the  thing  registered,  or  the  place  in  which 
it  is  registered;  archive,  mostly  for  tne  place,  and 
sometimes  for  the  thing.  The  records  are  either  his- 
torical details,  or  short  notices ;  the  registers  are  but 
short  notices  of  particular  and  local  circumstances ; 
the  archives  are  always  connected  with  the  state. 
Every  place  of  antiquity  has  its  records  of  the  different 
circumstances  which  have  been  connected  with  its  rise 
and  progress,  and  the  various  changes  which  it  has 
experienced.  In  public  registers  we  find  accounts  of 
families,  and  of  their  various  connections  and  fluctua- 
tions ;  in  public  archives  we  find  all  legal  deeds  and 
instnunents,  which  involve  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
both  in  its  internal  and  external  economy. 


TO  CALL,  BID,  SUMMONS,  INVITE. 

Call,  in  its  abstract  and  original  sense,  signifies 
simply  to  pve  an  expression  of  the  voice,  in  which  it 
^^rees  with  the  German  schall,  Swedish  skalla  a  sound, 
Greek  xoXew  to  call,  Hebrew  ^ip  the  voice ;  bid  and 
invite  have  the  same  derivation  as  explained  in  the 


preceding  srricle;  sumnun,  in  French  sommeTy 
changed  &om  suramoner,  Latin  aubmoneo,  signifies 
to  give  private  notice. 

The  idea  of  signifying  one's  wish  to  anodier  to  do 
any  thing  is  included  in  all  these  terms. 

To  c(dl  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  sound ; 
we  may  call  by  simply  raising  the  voice :  to  invite  is 
not  even  confined  to  sounds ;  we  may  invite  by  looks, 
or  signs,  or  even  by  writing :  to  hid  and  summons  re- 
quire the  express  use  of  words.  The  actions  of  call- 
ing and  inviting  are  common  to  animals  as  well  as 
men :  the  sheep  call  their  young  when  they  Meat,  and 
the  oxen  thdr  companions  when  they  low ;  cats  and 
other  females  among  the  brutes  invite  thar  young  to 
come  out  from  their  bed  when  it  is  proper  for  them  to 
begin  to  walk :  to  bid  and  summon  are  altogether  con- 
fined to  human  beings. 

Call  and  bid  are  direct  addresses:  to  invite  and 
sumvion  may  pass  through  the  medium  of  a  second 
person.  I  call  or  bid  the  person  whom  I  wish  to  come, 
but  I  send  him  a  summons  or  invitation. 

CaUmg  of  its^  expresses  no  more  than  the  simple 
desire ;  but  according  to  circumstances  it  may  be  made 
to  express  a  command  or  entreaty.  When  equals  call 
each  other,  or  inferiors  call  their  superiors,  it  amounts 
simjdy  to  a  wish  ;  '  Ladronius,  that  famous  captain, 
was  called  up  and  told  by  his  servants,  that  the 
general  was  fled.'  Knollks.  When  the  dam  calls  her 
young  it  amounts  to  supj^cating  entreaty ;  but  when 
a  father  calls  his  son,  or  a  master  his  servant,  it  is 
equivalent  to  a  command ;  '  Why  came  not  the  slave 
back  when  I  called  him  ?'  Sbaksfease.  To  bid  ex- 
presses either  a  command  or  an  entreaty :  when  supe- 
riors bid  it  is  a  positive  comrnand ; 

Saint  With«ld  footed  thrice  the  wold 

He  met  the  night  mare  and  lier  iiine£)ld 

Bid  her  alight  and  her  troth  plight.    Shakspeake. 

When  equals  bid  it  is  an  act  of  civilly,  particulariy  in 
the  phrases  to  bid  welcome,  to  bid  God  speed,  to  bid 
farewell,  and  the  like,  which,  though  they  may  be 
used  by  superiors,  are  neverthdess  terms  of  kindness 
and  equality ; 

I  am  bid  forth  to  supper,  Jessica  j 
There  are  my  keys.    Shakspeake. 

To  summon  is  always  imperative  ;  to  invite  always  in 
the  spirit  of  kindness  and  courtesy.  Persons  in  all 
stations  of  life  have  occasion  to  call  each  other ;  but 
it  is  an  action  most  befitting  the  superior :  to  bid  and 
invite  are  alike  the  actions  of  superiors  and  equals  : 
to  summon  is  the  act  of  a  superior  only. 

Calling  is  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the 
object  to  or  from  a  person  or  another  object,  whence 
the  phrases  to  call  up,  or  to  call  off,  &c.  Bidding,  as 
a  command,  may  be  employed  for  what  we  wish  to  be 
done ;  but  bidding  in  the  sense  of  an  invitation  is 
employed  for  drawing  the  object  to  our  place  of  resi- 
dence. Inviting  is  empl<yjfed  for  either  purpos^.  Strm- 
moning  is  an  act  of  authority,  by  which  a  person  is 
obliged  to  make  his  appensnce  at  a  given  place. 
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These  terms  preserve  the  same  distanction  in  thdr 
extended  and  figurative  acceptation ; 

In  a  deep  vale,  or  near  some  ruin'd  wall. 

He  would  the  ghosts  of  slaughter'd  soldiers  call. 

DsYSEN. 

•  Be  not  amazed,  c<Ul  all  your  senses  to  you,  defend 
my  reputation,  or  bid  fareweU  to  your  good  life  for 
ever.^  Shakspeare.  '  The  soul  makes  use  of  her 
memory  to  call  to  mind  what  she  is  to  treat  of  Ddppa. 

The  star  that  bid*  the  shepherd  fold. 

Now  the  top  of  hearen  doth  hold.    Milton. 

This  minute  may  be  mine,  the  next  another's; 
But  still  all  mortals  ought  to  wait  the  tummoH*. 

Smith. 
Still  follow  where  auspicious  fates  invite, 
Caress  the  happy,  and  the  wretched  slight    Lewis. 


TO  CITE,  SUMMON. 


for  things  only :  Authors  are  eited,  passages  from  theif 
works  are  quoted:  we  cite  only  by  authority;  we 
quote  for  general  purposes  of  convenience.  Historians 
ought  to  cite  their  authority  in  order  to  strengthen 
their  evidence  and  inspire  confidence ;  <  The  great 
work  of  which  Justinian  has  the  credit,  consists  of 
texts  collected  from  law  books  of  approved  authority ; 
and  those  texts  are  digested  accorduig  to  a  sdentificat 
analysis ;  the  names  of  the  original  authors  and  the 
titles  of  their  several  books  being  constantly  cited.'' 
SiK  Wm.  Jones.  Controversialists  must  quote  the 
objectionable  passages  in  those  works  which  they  wish 
to  confute :  it  is  prudent  to  die  no  one  whose  autbo> 
rity  is  questionable;  it  is  superfluous  to  quote  any 
thmg  that  can  be  easily  perused  in  the  original ;  '  Let 
us  consider  what  is  truly  glorious  according  to  the  au- 
thor I  have  to-day  quoted  in  the  firont  of  my  paper.^ 
Steele. 


Cite,  V.  To  cite,  quote ;  summon,  in  French  aonu 
mer,  Latin  summoneo  or  submoneo,  compounded  of 
gul)  and  numeo,  signifies  to  give  a  private  intimation. 

The  idea  of  calling  a  person  authoritatively  to  ap- 
pear is  common  to  these  terms.  Cite  is  used  in  a 
general  sense,  summon  in  a  particular  and  technical 
sense :  a  person  may  be  dted  to  appear  before  his  su- 
perior ;  he  is  summoned  to  appear  before  a  court :  the 
station  of  the  individual  gives  authority  to  the  act  of 
citing ;  the  law  itself  gives  authority  to  that  of  sum- 
moning. 

When  cite  is  used  in  a  legal  sense,  it  is  mostly  em- 
ployed for  witnesses,  and  summon  for  every  occasion : 
a  person  is  cited  to  give  evidence,  he  is  summoned  to 
answer  a  cha]^e.  Cite  is  seldomer  used  in  the  legal 
sense  than  in  that  of  calling  by  name,  in  which  general 
acceptation  it  is  employed  with  regard  to  authors,  as 
specified  in  the  succeeding  article :  it  may  however  be 
sometimes  used  in  a  general  sense ; 


E'en  social  friendship  duns  his  ear 
And  cites  him  to  the  public  sphere. 


Shenstone. 


The  legal  is  the  ordinary  sense  of  sumnum ;  it  may 
however  be  extended  in  its  application  to  any  call  for 
which  there  may  be  occasion ;  as  when  we  speak  of 
the  summons  which  is  given  to  attend  the  death-bed 
of  a  friend,  or  figuratively,  death  is  said  to  summon 
mortals  from  this  world ; 

The  sly  enchantress  summon'd  all  her  train. 

Alluring  Venus,  queen  of  ragrant  love. 

The  boon  companion  Bacchus,  loud  and  vain. 

And  tricking  Hermes,  God  of  fraudfiil  gain.    West. 


TO  CITE,  QUOTE. 


Cite  and  quote  are  both  derived  firom  the  same  Latin 
verb  cito  to  move,  «id  the  Hebrev  nto  to  stir  up,  sig- 
nifying to  put  into  action. 

To  cite  IS  employed  for  persons  or  things ;  to  quote 


NOISE,  CRY,  OUTCRY,  CLAMOR. 

Noise  is  any  loud  sound ;  cry,  outcry,  and  clamoTf 
are  particular  kinds  of  noises,  differing  either  in  the 
cause  or  the  nature  of  the  sounds.  A  noise  proceeds 
either  from  animate  or  inanimate  objects ;  the  cry  prO' 
ceeds  only  from  animate  objects.  The  report  of  a 
cannon,  or  the  loud  soimds  occasioned  by  a  high  wind^ 
are  noises,  but  not  cries ; 

Nor  was  his  ear  less  peal'd 
With  MOw#«  loud  and  ruinous.    Milton. 

Cries  issue  from  birds,  beasts,  and  men ; 

From  either  host,  the  mingled  shouts  and  eriet 
Of  Trojans  and  Rutilians  rend  the  skies.    DavsEN. 

A  noise  is  produced  often  by  accident ;  a  cry  is  always 
occasioned  by  some  particular  circumstance :  when 
many  horses  and  carriages  are  going  together  they 
make  a  great  noise ;  hunger  and  pain  cause  cries  to 
proceed  both  from  animals  and  human  beings. 

Noise,  when  compared  with  cry,  is  sometimes  only 
an  audible  sound ;  tne  cry  is  a  very  loud  noise :  what- 
ever disturbs  silence,  as  the  falling  of  a  pin  in  a  per- 
fectly still  assembly,  is  denominated  a  noise ,-  but  a 
cry  IS  that  which  may  often  drown  other  noises,  as  the 
cries  of  people  selling  things  about  the  streets.  A 
cry  is  in  general  a  regular  soimd,  but  outcry  and 
clamor  are  irregular  sounds ;  the  former  may  proceed 
from  one  or  many,  the  latter  from  many  in  conjunction. 
A  cry  after  a  thief  becomes  an  outcry  when  set  up  by 
many  at  a  time ;  it  becomes  a  clamor,  if  accompanied 
with  shouting,  bawling,  and  noises  of  a  mixed  and 
tumultuous  nature ; 

And  now  great  deeds 
Had  been  achiev'd,  whereof  all  hell  had  rung. 
Had  not  the  snaky  sorceress  that  sat 
Fast  by  hell  gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key, 
Ris'n,  and  with  hideous  outcry  rush'd  between. 

Milton. 

Their  darts  with  ctamour  at  a  distance  drive, 
And  only  keep  the  languish'd  war  alive.    DaTDM. 
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These  terms  may  all  be  taken  in  an  improper  as 
well  as  a  proper  sense.  Whatever  is  obtruded  upon 
the  public  notice,  so  as  to  become  the  universal  sub* 
ject  of  conversation  and  writing,  is  said  to  make  a 
noise ;  in  this  manner  a  new  and  good  performer  at 
the  theatre  makes  a  noise  on  his  first  appearance ; 
*  What  noise  have  we  had  about  transplantation  of 
diseases,  and  transfusion  of  blood/  Bakes.  *  So- 
crates lived  in  Athens  during  the  great  plague,  which 
has  made  so  much  noise  through  all  ages,  and  never 
caught  the  infection.''  Addison.  Noise  and  clamor 
may  be  for  or  agiunst  an  object ;  cry  and  outcry  are 
always  against  the  olgect,  varying  in  the  degree  and 
manner  in  which  they  display  themselves  :  the  cry  is 
less  than  the  outcry^  and  this  is  less  than  the  clamor. 
When  the  public  voice  is  raised  in  an  audible  manner 
against  any  particular  matter,  it  is  a  cry ;  if  it  be 
mingled  with  intemperate  language  it  is  an  outcry ;  if 
it  be  vehement,  and  exceedingly  noisy,  it  is  a  clamor. 
Partisans  raise  a  cry  in  order  to  form  a  body  in  their 
favor; 


Amazement  seizes  all ;  the  general  cry 
Proclaims  Laocoon  justly  doom'd  to  die. 


Drtscn. 


The  discontented  are  ever  ready  to  set  vq>  an  outcry 
i^unst  men  in  power ;  '  These  outcries  the  magis- 
trates there  shun,  since  they  are  hearkened  unto  here.'' 
Spemseb  {on  Irdand).  A  clamor  for  peace  in  the 
time  of  war  is  easily  raised  by  those  who  wish  to  thwart 
the  government ;  '  The  people  grew  then  exorbitant 
in  their  clamours  for  justice.   Clabemdom. 


^ 

TO  CRY,  WEEP. 

Cry  comes  from  the  Greek  Kpei(iu,  and  the  Hebrew 
Mip  to  cry  or  call ;  weep,  in  low  Grerman  wapen,  is  a 
variation  of  whine,  in  German  weinen,  which  is  an 
onomatopeia.  An  outward  indication  of  pun  is  ex- 
pressed by  both  these  terms,  but  the  former  compre- 
hends an  audible  expression  accompanied  or  not  with 
tears ;  the  latter  simply  indicates  the  shedding  of 
tears. 

Crying  arises  from  an  impatience  in  sufieiing  cor- 
poreal pains ;  children  and  weak  people  commonly  cry : 
Keeping  is  occasioned  by  mental  grief;  the  wisest  and 
best  of  men  will  not  disdain  sometimes  to  weep. 

Crying  is  as  selfish  as  it  is  weak  ;  it  serves  to  re- 
lieve the  pain  of  the  individual  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  hearer; 


The  babe  dun 
Sewed  at  the  ( 


tng  to  his  nurse's  breast, 
helm  and  nodding  crest. 


Pope. 


Weeping,  when  caQed  forth  by  other's  sorrows,  is  an 
infirmity  which  no  man  would  wish  to  be  without ;  as 
an  expression  of  generous  83rmpathy  it  affords  essential 
relief  to  the  suffer; 

Thy  Hector,  wrapt  in  everlasting  sleep, 

8hul  neither  hear  thee  dgfa,  nor  see  thee  weep.    Popb. 


TO  CRY,  SCREAM,  SHRIEK. 

Cry,  V.  To  cry,  weep ;  scream  and  shriek  are  varia* 
tions  of  cry. 

To  cry  indicates  the  utterance  of  an  articulate  or 
an  inarticulate  sound ;  scream  is  a  species  of  crying 
in  the  first  sense  of  the  word ;  shriek  is  a  spedes  of 
crying  in  its  latter  sense. 

Crying  is  an  ordinary  mode  of  loud  utterance  re- 
sorted to  on  common  occasions ;  one  cries  in  order  to 
be  heard :  screaming  is  an  intemperate  mode  of  cry- 
ing, resorted  to  from  an  impatient  desire  to  be  heard, 
or  from  a  vehemence  of  feeling.  People  scream  to 
deaf  people  from  the  mistaken  idea  of  making  them- 
selves heard:  whereas  a  distinct  articulation  will 
always  be  more  efficacious.  It  is  frequently  necessary 
to  cry  when  we  cannot  render  ourselves  audible  by  any 
other  means ;  but  it  is  never  necessary  or  proper  to 
scream.  Shriek  may  be  compared  with  cry  and 
scream,  as  expressions  of  pain ;  m  this  case  to  shriek 
is  more  than  to  cry,  and  less  than  to  scream.  They 
both  signify  to  cry  with  a  violent  effort.  We  may  cry 
from  the  slightest  pain  or  inconvenience;  but  one 
shrieks  or  screams  only  on  occasions  of  great  agony, 
either  corporeal  or  mental.  A  child  cries  when  it  has 
hurt  its  finger ;  it  shrieks  in  the  moment  of  terror  at 
the  sight  of  a  frightful  object ;  or  screams  until  isome 
one  comes  to  its  assistance. 

To  cry  is  an  action  peculiar  to  no  age  or  sex ;  to 
scream  and  to  shriek  are  the  common  actions  of 
women  and  children.  Men  cry,  and  children  scream 
for  assistance ;  excess  of  pain  will  sometimes  compel  a 
man  to  cry  out,  a  violent  alarm  commonly  makes 
females  shnek ; 

Like  a  thin  smoke  he  sees  the  spirit  fly. 
And  hears  a  feeble,  lamentable  ery.    Fore- 
Rapacious  at  the  mother's  throat  they  fly. 
And  tear  the  icreaming  infant  from  her  breast. 

Thomsoh. 

The  house  is  fill'd  with  loud  laments  and  cries. 
And  thriekt  of  women  rend  the  vaulted  throne. 

DaYDSH. 


TO  CRY,  EXCLAIM,  CALL. 

All  these  terms  express  a  loud  mode  c$  speaking ; 
which  is  all  that  is  implied  in  the  sense  of  the  word 
cry,  while  in  that  of  the  two  latter  are  comprehended 
accessory  ideas. 

To  emdaim,  from  the  Latin  emclamo  or  ete  and 
clamo,  to  cry  out  or  aloud,  signifies  to  cry  with  an 
effort ;  call  comes  f^om  tiie  Greek  Moxiit. 

We  cry  from  the  simple  desire  of  bein^  heard  at  a 
distance ;  we  eaxlaim  from  a  sudden  emotion  or  agita- 
tion of  mind.  As  a  cry  bespeaks  distress  and  trouble, 
an  exclamation  bespeaks  surprise,  grief,  or  joy.  We 
cry  commonly  in  a  lar^  assembly  or  an  open  space, 
but  we  may  exclaim  m  conversation  with  an  indi- 
vidual. 
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To  cry  is  louder  tnd  more  urgent  than  to  call.  A 
man  who  is  in  danger  of  being  drowned  cries  for  help; 
he  vho  wants  to  raise  a  load  calla  for  assistance :  a 
cry  is  a  general  or  indirect  address ;  a  call  is  a  parti- 
cular and  immediate  address.  We  cry  to  all  or  any 
who  may  be  within  hearing ;  we  caU  to  an  individual 
by  name  with  a  direct  reference  to  him. 

There  while  tou  groan  beneath  the  load  of  life 
They  cry,  benold  the  mighty  Hector's  wife !    Pops.  . 

The  dreadful  day 
No  pause  of  words  admits,  no  dull  delay ; 
Fierce  Discord  storms,  Apollo  loud  exclaims. 
Fame  calls,  Mars  thunders,  and  the  field's  in  flames. 

POPB. 


LOUD,  NOISY,  HIGHSOUNDING, 
CLAMOROUS. 

Loud  is  doubtless  connected  through  the  medium 
of  the  German  laut  a  sound,  and  lauacken  to  listen, 
with  the  Greek  *Kia  to  hear,  because  sounds  are  the 
object  of  hearing ;  noisy,  having  a  noise,  like  noisome 
and  nomoua,  comes  from  the  Latin  noceo  to  hurt, 
signifying  iu  general  offensive,  that  is,  to  the  sense  of 
hearing,  of  smelling,  and  the  like ;  highsounding  sig- 
nifies the  same  as  pitched  upon  an  elevated  key,  so  as 
to  make  a  great  noise,  to  be  heard  at  a  distance ;  cla- 
morous, from  the  Latin  clamo  to  cry,  signifies  crying 
with  a  loud  voice. 

Loud  is  here  the  generic  term,  since  it  signifies  a 
great  sound,  which  is  the  idea  common  to  them  all. 
As  an  epithet  for  persons,  k/ud  is  mostly  taken  in  an 
indifferent  sense ;  all  the  others  are  taken  for  being 
hmd  beyond  measure :  noisy  is  to  be  intemperately 
loud ;  highsotending  is  only  to  be  Utud  from  the  big- 
ness of  one^s  words :  clamorous  is  to  be  disagreeab^ 
and  painfully  loud.  We  must  speak  ieudly  to  a  deaf 
person  in  order  to  make  ourselves  heard  ; 

The  clowns,  a  boist'rous,  rude,  ungovem'd  crew. 
With  furious  haste  to  the  loud  summons  flew. 

Dktdbn. 

Children  will  be  noisy  at  all  times  if  not  kept  under 
control ; 

O  leave  the  noisy  town.    Dryoeit. 

Flatterers  are  always  highso%tnding  in  their  eidonums 
of  those  by  whom  they  expect  to  be  served ;  <  1  am 
touched  with  sorrow  at  the  conduct  of  some  few  men, 
who  have  lent  the  authority  of  their  highsounding 
oames  to  the  des^s  of  men  with  whom  they  eould 
not  be  acquainted.''  Buekb.  Children  will  be  clamor- 
aus  for  what  they  want,  if  they  expect  to  get  it  by 
dint  of  noise ;  diey  will  be  turbul^it  in  caw  of  reftua^ 
if  not  under  proper  disdpUne ; 

Ctam'rous  arotmd  the  royal  hawk  they  fly.    Dbtobn. 

In  the  improper  appiicatioit^  hud  is  taken  in  as  bad  a 
vatae  as  the  rest ;  the  loudest  praises  are  the  least  to 


be  regarded :  the  apfdause  of  a  raob  is  always  nouy: 
hi^aounding  titles  serve  only  to  excite  contempt, 
where  there  is  not  some  corresponding  sense  :  it  b  toe 
business  of  an  opposition  party  to  be  clamorous,  whidi 
serves  the  purpose  <^  excitmg  turbulence  among  the 
ignorant. 


TO  NOMINATE,  NAME. 

Nominate  comes  immediately  from  the  Latin  nomi- 
natus,  participle  of  nomino ,-  name  comes  from  the 
Teutonic,  &c.  name,  and  both  from  the  Latin  nomettt 
Stc.  (v.  To  name). 

To  nominate  and  to  name  are  both  to  mention  by 
name :  but  the  former  ii  to  mention  for  a  specific  pur^ 
pose ;  the  latter  is  to  mention  for  general  puiposes : 
persons  only  are  nominated ;  things  as  well  as  penons 
are  named :  one  nominates  a  person  in  order  to  pro- 
pose him,  or  appoint  him,  to  an  ofHce;  '  Eliaabedi 
nominated  her  commissioners  to  hear  both  parties.^ 
RoBEHTsoN.  One  names  a  person  casually,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  or  one  names  him  in  order  to 
make  some  inquiry  respecting  him ; 

Then  Calchas  (by  Ulysses  first  Inspir'd) 
Was  urg'd  to  name  whom  Uk'  angry  gads  reqtui'd. 

Dbmbam. 

To  be  nominated  is  a  public  act ;  to  be  named  is 
generally  private  :  one  is  nominated  before  an  assem- 
bly ;  one  is  named  in  any  place :  to  be  nominated  is 
always  an  honor ;  to  be  named  is  either  honorable,  or 
the  contrary,  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  mentioned :  a  person  is  nominated  as 
member  of  Parliament ;  he  is  named  in  terms  of  re- 
spect or  otherwise  whenever  he  is  spoken  of. 


TO  NAME,  CALL. 


Name  is  prq)erly  to  pronouilce  some  word,  from  die 
Latin  nomen,  Greek  SvofMc,  Hebrew  dhi  ;  caU,  v.  To 
call. 

Both  these  words  imply  the  direction  of  the  sooad 
to  an  object ;  but  naming  is  confined  to  die  me  of 
some  distinct  and  significant  sound :  calling  is  said  of 
any  sound  whatever ;  we  may  call  without  naming, 
but  we  cannot  name  without  caUing.  A  person  is 
named  by  his  name,  whether  proper,  patrenynuo,  or 
whatever  is  usUal ;  he  is  called  according  to  the  eka- 
racteristics  by  which  he  is  disdnguishra.  The  em. 
peror  Tiberius  was  named  Tiberius  ;  he  w^  eaUed  a 
monster.  William  the  Eiist  v/(  {Ingla^d  is  named 
William ;  he  is  called  the  Conqueror.  Helen  went 
diree  times  round  the  wooden  iKirae  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  snare,  and,  with  the  hope  af  taking  At 
Greeks  by  surprize,  eaUed  thetr  principal  o^tMn*, 
naming  tnem  by  their  names,  and  oonBterfeiting  tbe 
voices  of  their  wives.  Many  ancient  nations  in 
naming  any  on«>  caUed  \iffi  the  so*  qf  some  me,  as 
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Richardson  the  son  of  Richard,  and  Robertson  the 
son  of  Robert ; 

Some  haughty  Greek  who  lives  thy  tears  to  see, 
£inbitters  all  thj  woes,  by  ruiming  me.    Pope. 

I  lay  the  deep  foundations  of  a  wall. 

And  ^nos,  nam'd  from  me,  the  city  caU.    Dkydbn. 


NAME,  APPELLATION,  TITLE, 
DENOMINATION. 

Name,  v.  To  name;  appellation,  in  French  ap- 
pellation, Latin  appeUatio,  from  appello  to  call,  sig- 
nifies that  by  which  a  person  or  thing  is  called ;  tUU, 
in  French  titre,  Latin  titulus,  from  the  Greek  t/co  to 
honor,  signifies  that  appellation  which  is  assigned  to 
any  one  for  the  purpose  of  honor ;  denomination  sig- 
nifies that  which  denominates  or  distinguishes. 

Name  is  a  generic  term,  the  rest  are  specific.  What- 
ever word  is  employed  to  distinguish  one  thing  from 
another  is  a  name ;  therefore,  an  appellation  and  a 
title  is  a  name,  but  not  vice  versd ; 

Then  on  your  name  shall  wretched  mortals  call. 
And  offer'd  victims  at  your  altars  fall.    Dkyden. 

A  name  is  either  common  or  proper ;  an  appellation 
is  generally  a  common  name  given  for  some  specific 
purpose  as  characteristic.  Several  kings  of  France 
had  the  names  of  Charles,  Louis,  Philip,  but  one 
was  distinguished  with  the  appellation  of  Stammerer, 
another  by  that  of  the  Simple,  and  a  third  by  that  of 
the  Hardy,  arising  from  particular  characters  or  cir- 
cumstances ;  *  The  names  derived  from  the  profession 
of  the  ministry  in  the  language  of  the  present  age, 
are  made  but  the  appellatives  of  scorn.''  South.  A 
title  is  a  species  of  appellation,  not  drawn  from  any 
thing  personal,  but  conferred  as  a  ground  of  political 
distinction.  An  appellation  may  be  often  a  term  of 
reproach  ;  but  a  title  is  always  a  mark  of  honor.  An 
appellation  is  given  to  all  objects,  animate  or  inani- 
mate ;  a  title  is  nven  mostly  to  persons,  sometimes 
to  things.  A  particular  house  may  have  the  appella- 
tion of  '  the  Cottage,'  or  « the  Hall ;'  as  a  particular 
person  may  have  the  title  of  Duke,  Lord,  or  Marquis; 
<.We  generally  find  in  titles  an  intimation  of  some 
particular  merit,  that  should  recommend  men  to  the 
iiigh  stations  which  they  possess.''  Addison. 

DenominaMon  is  to  particular  bodies,  what  appella- 
tion is  to  an  individual ;  namely,  a  term  of  distinction, 
drawn  from  their  peculiar  characters  and  circum- 
stances. The  Christian  world  is  split  into  a  number 
of  different  bodies  or  communities,  under  the  denomi- 
nations of  Catholics,  Protestants,  Calvinists,  Pres- 
byterians, &c.  which  have  their  origin  in  the  peculiar 
form  of  faith  and  discipline  adopted  by  these  bodies ; 
^  It  has  cost  me  much  care  and  thought  to  marshal 
and  fix  the  people  under  their  proper  denominations.'' 
Addison.' 


TO  NAME,  DENOMINATE,  STYLE, 

ENTITLE,  DESIGNATE, 

CHARACTERIZE. 

To  name  (».  To  name,  call)  signifies  simply  to  give 
a  name  to,  or  to  address  or  specify  by  the  given 
name ;  '  I  could  name  some  of  our  acquaintance  who 
have  been  obliged  to  travel  as  far  as  Alexandria  in 
pursuit  of  money.'  Melmoth  (Letters  of  Cicero.) 
To  denominate  is  to  give  a  specific  name  upon  some 
specific  ground,  or  to  distinguish  by  the  name ;  '  A 
fable  in  tra^pc  or  epic  poetry  is  denominated  simple, 
when  the  events  it  contams  follow  each  in  an  unbroken 
tenour.'  Waeton.  To  style,  from  the  noun  style  or 
manner  (r.  Diction,  style),  signifies  to  address  by  a 
specific  name ; 

Happy  those  times 
When  lords  were  ttyrd  fathers  of  families. 

Shakspeabe. 

To  entitle  is  to  give  the  specific  or  appropriate  name ; 
'  Besides  the  Scripture,  the  books  which  they  call 
ecclesiastical  were  thought  not  unworthy  to  be  brought 
into  publick  audience,  and  with  that  name  they  enti- 
tled the  books  which  we  term  Apocryphal.'  Hooker. 
Adam  named  every  thing ;  we  dewminate  the  man 
who  drinks  excessively,  '  a  drunkard ;'  subjects  style 
their  monarch  '  His  Majesty ;'  books  are  entitled  ac- 
cording to  the  judgement  of  the  author. 

To  name,  denominate,  style,  and  entitle,  are  the 
acts  of  conscious  agents  only.  To  designate,  signiiy- 
ii^  to  mark  out,  and  characterize,  signifying  to  form 
a  characteristic,  are  said  only  of  things,  and  agree 
with  the  former  only  inasmucn  as  words  may  either 
designate  or  characterize :  thus  the  word  '  capacity ' 
is  sud  to  designate  the  power  of  holding ;  and  '  finesse' 
characterizes  the  people  by  whom  it  was  adopted ; 
'  This  is  a  plain  designation  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough; one  kind  of  stuff  used  to  fatten  land  is 
called  marie,  and  every  one  knows  that  borough  is  the 
name  of  town.'  Swift.  <  There  are  faces  not  only 
individual,  but  gentilitious  and  national.  European, 
Asiatick,  Chinese,  African,  and  Grecian  faces  are  cha- 
racterized.'' Aebuthnot. 


NAME,  REPUTATION,  REPUTE,  CREDIT. 

Name  is  here  taken  in  the  improper  sense  for  a 
name  acquired  in  public  by  any  peculiarity  or  quality 
in  an  object ;  reputation  and  repute,  from  reputo  or 
re  and  puto  to  think  back,  or  in  reference  to  some 
immediate  object,  signifies  the  state  of  being  thought 
of  by  the  public,  or  held  in  public  estimation ;  credit 
(v.  Credit)  signifies  the  state  of  being  believed  or 
trusted  in  general. 

Name  implies  something  more  specific  than  repu- 

tation;   and  reputation  something  more  substantial 

than  name;  a  name  may  be  acquired  by  some  casualty 

or  by  some  quality  that  has  more  show  than  worth ; 
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reputtition  is  acquiied  only  by  dme,  and  built  only 
on  merit :  a  name  may  be  aioitrarily  given,  simply 
by  way  of  distinction ;  reputation  is  not  given,  but 
acquired,  or  follows  as  a  consequence  of  one's  honor- 
able exertions.  A  physician  sometimes  gets  a  name 
by  a  single  instance  of  professional  skill,  which  by  a 
combination  of  favorable  circumstances  he  may  convert 
to  bis  own  advantage  in  forming  an  extensive  practice ; 
but  unless  he  have  a  commensurate  degree  of  talent, 
this  natne  will  never  ripen  into  a  solid  reputation ; 

Who  fean  not  to  do  ill,  yet  fears  the  name, 

And  free  from  conscience,  is  a  slare  to  fame.  Dbnbam. 

'  Splendour  of  reputation  is  not  to  be  counted  among 
the  necessaries  or  Ufe.''  Johnson. 

Inanimate  objects  get  a  name,  but  reputation  is 
applied  only  to  persons  or  that  which  is  personal. 
Fashion  is  liberal  in  giving  a  name  to  certam  shops, 
certain  streets,  certain  commodities,  as  well  as  to  cer- 
tain tradespeople,  and  the  like.  Universities,  academies, 
and  public  institutions,  acquire  a  reputation  for  their 
leammg,  their  skill,  thdr  encouragement  and  promo- 
tion of  the  arts  or  sciences :  ruime  and  reputation  are 
of  a  more  extended  nature  than  repute  and  credit. 
Strangers  and  distant  countries  hear  of  the  name  and 
the  reputation  of  any  thing ;  but  only  neighbours  and 
those  who  have  the  means  of  personal  observation  can 
take  a  part  in  its  repute  and  credit.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  to  have  a  nofm  and  reputation  without 
having  repute  and  credit,  and  vice  versa,  for  the  ob- 
jects which  constitute  the  former  are  sometimes  differ- 
ent from  those  which  produce  the  latter.  A  manu- 
facturer has  a  name  for  the  excellence  of  a  particular 
article  of  his  own  manufacture ;  a  book  has  a  name 
among  witlings  and  pretenders  to  literature :  a  good 
writer,  however,  seeks  to  establish  his  reputation  for 
genius,  learning,  indiistry,  or  some  pruse-worthy  cha- 
racteristic :  a  preacher  is  in  high  repute  among  those 
who  attend  him  :  a  master  gains  great  credit  from  the 
good  performances  of  his  scholars ;  '  Mutton  has  like- 
wise been  in  great  repute  among  oux  valiant  country- 
men.' Addison. 


Would  you  true  happiness  attain. 
Let  honesty  your  passions  rein. 
So  live  in  credit  and  esteem. 
And  the  good  name  you  lost,  redeem. 


Gat. 


CHARACTER,  REPUTATION. 

From  the  natural  sense  of  a  stamp  or  mark  (v.  Cha- 
racter, letter),  this  word  is  figuratively  employed  for 
the  moral  mark  which  distinguishes  one  man  mm  an- 
other; reputation,  from  the  French  reputer,  Latin 
reputo  to  think,  rignifies  what  is  thought  of  a  person ; 
character  lies  in  the  man ;  it  is  the  mark  of  what  he 
is ;  it  shows  itself  on  all  occamons :  reputation  de- 
pends upon  others ;  it  is  what  they  think  of  him. 

A  character  is  given  particularly :  a  reputation  is 
formed  generally.  Individuals  give  a  character  of 
another  from  personal  knowledge  :  public  opinion  con- 
stitute the  repuiation.  Character  has  always  some 
foundation ;  it  is  a  positive  description  of  sometlung : 
reputation  has  more  of  conjecture  in  it ;  its  source  is 
hearsay. 

It  IS  possible  for  a  man  to  have  a  fair  reputtition 
who  has  not  in  reality  a  good  character ;  althou^ 
men  of  really  good  character  are  not  likely  to  have  a 
bad  reputatton ;  <  Let  a  man  think  what  multitudes 
of  those  among  whom  he  dwells  are  totally  ignorant  of 
his  name  and  character;  how  many  imagme  them- 
selves too  much  occupied  with  their  own  wants  and 
pursuits  to  pay  him  the  least  attention ;  and  where  his 
reputation  is  in  any  degree  spread,  how  oftei^  it  has 
beien  attacked,  and  how  many  rivals  are  daily  rising 
to  abate  it.'  Blais. 


Name  and  repute  are  taken  either  in  a  good  or  bad 
sense ;  reputation  and  credit  are  taken  m  the  good 
sense  <mly :  a  person  or  thing  may  get.  a  good  or  an  ill 
name;  a  person  or  thing  may  be  m  good  or  ill  repute; 
reputation  may  rise  to  different  degrees  of  height,  or 
it  may  sink  again  to  nothing,  but  it  never  sinks  into 
that  which  is  oad;  credit  may  likewise  be  high  or  low, 
but  when  it  becomes  bad  it  is  discredit.  Families  get 
an  ill  name  for  their  meanness  ;  houses  of  entertam- 
ment  get  a  good  name  for  their  accommodation ; 
hotises  fall  into  bad  r^ntte  when  said  to.be  haunted ; 
a  landlord  comes  into  high  repute  amoiw  his  tenants, 
if  he  be  considerate  and  indulgent  toward  them. 


FAME,  REPUTATION,  RENOWN. 

Fame,  from  the  Greek  fs/ui  to  say,  is  the  most  noisy 
and  uncertain;  it  rests  upon  report:  repfttation  {v. 
Character,  reputation)  is  silent  and  solid ;  it  lies 
more  in  the  thoughts,  and  is  derived  from  observation; 
renoum,  in  French  renommie,  from  nom  a  name, 
signifies  the  reverberation  of  a  name ;  it  is  as  loud  as 
fame,  but  more  substantial  and  better  founded :  hence 
we  say  that  a  person's /ame  is  gone  abroad ;  his  repu- 
tation is  established ;  and  he  has  got  renown. 

Fame  may  be  applied  to  any  object,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent ; 

Europe  with  AMc  in  his  fame  shall  join. 

But  neither  shore  his  conquests  ghall  confine.  Dstdkk. 

Reputation  is  applied  only  to  real  eminence  in  some 
department ;  *  rope  doubdess  approached  Addison, 
when  the  reputation  of  their  wit  first  brought  them 
together,  witii  the  respect  due  to  a  man  whose  abilities 
were  acknowledged.'  uohmson.  Renoum  is  employed 
only  for  extraordinary  men  and  brilliant  explmts; 
'  Well  constituted  governments  have  always  made  the 
profession  of  a  physician  both  honorable  and  advan- 
tageous. Homer's  Machaon  and  Virgil's  lapis  were 
men  of  renoum,  heroes  in  war.'  Johnson.  The  fame 
of  a  quack  may  bp  spread  among  the  ignorant  multi- 
tude by  means  of  a  lucky  cure,  or  the  £une  of  an 
author  may  be  spread  by  means  of  a  pq>ular  w<h^  ; 
'  The  artist  finds  greater  returns  in  profit,  as  the 
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author  mfame.^  Addisok.  The  reptttaiion  of  s  phy- 
sician tests  upon  his  tried  skill  and  known  experience ; 
the  renown  of  a  general  is  prt^ortioned  to  tlw  mi^ni- 
tude  of  his  achieTements ; 

How  doth  it  please  and  fill  the  memory. 
With  deeds  of  brare  renown,  while  on  each  hand 
Historic  urns  and  breathing  statues  rise. 
And  speddng  busts.    Dye  a. 


■    FAME,  REPORT,  RUMOR,  HEARSAY. 

.  Fame  («.  Fttme)  has  a  reference  to  the  thing  which 
^TCB  birth  to  it ;  it  goes  about  of  itself  without  any 
apparent  instrummtaBty.  The  report,  firom  re  and 
porta,  to  carry  back,  or  away  from  an  object,  has 
always  a  reference  to  the  reporter.  Rumor,  in.  Latin 
rumor,  from  ruo  to  rush  or  to  flow,  has  a  reference  to 
the  flying  nature  of  words  that  are  carried ;  it  is  there- 
fore properly  a  flying  report.  Hearsay  refers  to  the 
receiver  of  that  wluch  is  said :  it  is  limited  therefore  to 
a  small  number  of  speakers,  or  reporters.  The /ame 
serves  to  form  or  establish  a  character  either  of  a  per- 
son or  a  thing ;  it  will  be  good  or  bad  according  to 
circumstances ;  the  fame  of  our  Saviour's  miracles 
-  went  abroad  through  the  land ; 

Space  may  produce  new  worlds,  whereof  so  rife 
"niere  went  a.  fame  in  heav'n,  that  he  ere  long 
Intended  to  create.'  Milton. 

The  report  serves  to  oommimicate  information  of 
events ;  it  may  be  more  or  less  correct  according  to 
the  veracity  or  authenticity  of  the  reporter ;  reports 
of  victories  mostly  precede  the  official  confirmation ; 
*  What  liberties  any  man  may  take  in  imputing  words 
to  me  which  I  never  spoke,  and  what  credit  Caesar 
may  give  to  such  reports,  these  are  points  for  which 
it  is  by  no  means  in  my  power  to  be  answerable.'  Mel- 
moth  {Letters  of  Cicero).  The  rumor  serves  the 
purposes  of  fiction ;  it  is  more  or  less  vague,  according 
to  the  temper  of  the  times  and  the  nature  of  the 
events ;  every  battle  gives  rise  to  a  thousand  rumors  ; 

» 

For  which  of  you  will  stop 
The  vent  of  hearing,  when  loud  rumtmr 
SpMks  ?    Shaesfbakx. 

The  hearsay  serves  for  information  or  instruction,  and 
is  seldom  so  incorrect  as  it  is  familiar ;  '  What  in- 
fluence can  a  mother  have  over  a  daughter,  from 
whose  example  the  daughter  can  only  have  hearsay 
benefits?'  Ricbabdson. 


ncHse  or  sensation ;  to  that  which  is  t^ed  of,  written, 
upon,  discussed,  and  thought  of;  to  that  which  is  re- 
ported of  far  «aA  near ;  to  that  which  is  circulated 
among  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men ;  eeUbraUd  signifies 
literaUy  kept  in  the  memory  by  a  celebration  or  memo- 
rial, and  IS  applicable  to  that  which  is  praised  and 
honored  with  solemnity;  renowned  signifies  literally 
possessed  of  a  name,  and  is  applicable  to  whatever  ex- 
tends the  name,  or  causes  the  name  to  be  often  re-< 
peated ;  illustrious  signifies  literally  what  has  or  ^ves 
a  lustre :  it  is  applicable  to  whatever  confers  digmty. 

Famous  is  a  term  of  indefinite  import ;  it  conveys 
of  itself  frequently  neither  honor  nor  dishonor,  since 
it  is  employed  indifferently  as  an  epithet  for  things 
praiseworthy  or  otherwise ;  it  is  the  only  one  of  these 
terms  which  may  be  used  in  a  bad  sense.  The  others 
rise  in  a  gradually  good  sense;  <  I  thought  it  an 
i^reeable  change  to  nave  my  thoughts  diverted  from 
the  greatest  among  the  dead  and  nbulous  heroes,  to 
the  moBi  famous  among  the  real  and  living.'  Addison. 

*  The  celebrated  is  founded  upon  merit  and  the  dis^ 
play  of  talent  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  it  gains  the 
subject  respect ;  '  Whilst  I  was  in  thb  learned  body 
I  applied  myself  with  so  much  diligence  to  my  studies; 
that  there  are  very  few  celd)rated  books  either  in  the 
learned  or  modem  tongues  which  I  am  not  acquainted 
with.'  Addison.  The  renowned  is  founded  upon  the 
possession  of  rare  or  extraordinary  q\ialities,  upon  suc- 
cessful exertions  and  an  accordance  with  public  o|»- 
nion ;  it  brings  great  honor  or  glory  to  the  subject ; 

Castor  and  Pollux  first  in  martial  force. 

One  bold  on  foot,  and  one  renown'd  for  horse.    Pops. 

The  illustrious  is  founded  upon  those  solid  qualities 
which  not  only  render  one  known  but  distinguished ; 
it  ensures  regard  and  veneration ;  '  The  relics  of  the 
envious  man  are  those  little  blemishes  that  discover 
themselves  in  an  illustrious  character.'  Addison. 

A  person  may  be  famous  for  his  eccentricities ; 
cekinrated  as  an  artist,  a  writer,  or  a  player ;  renowned 
as  a  warrior  or  a  statesman ;  illustrious  as  a  prince,  a 
statesman,  or  a  senator. 

The  maid  of  Orleans,  who  was  decried  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  idolized  by  the  French,  is  equaUy/amotM  m 
both  nations.  There  are  celebrated  authors  whom  to 
censure  even  in  that  which  is  censurable,  would  en- 
dai^^  one's  reputation.  The  renowned  heroes  of 
antiquity  have,  by  the  perusal  of  thdr  exploits,  given 
birth  to  a  race  of  modem  heroes  not  infenor  to  Uiem- 
selves.  Princes  may  shine  in  their  life-time,  but  they 
cannot  render  themselves  illustrious  to  pcraterity  exi- 
cept  by  the  monuments  of  goodness  and  wisdom  which 
they  leave  after  them. 


FAMOUS,  CELEBRATED,  RENOWNED, 
ILLUSTRIOUS. 


NOTED,  NOTORIOUS. 


Famous  signifies  literally  having  fame  or  being  the         Noted  (o.  Distinguished)  mqr  be  employed  either 
cause  of  fame ;  it  is  applicable  to  tnat  which  causes  a     in  a  good  or  a  bad  sense ;  nofomtM  is  never  used  but 

*  Vide  Abb^  ^lant;  <«  Fameuj^  Olustte,  eelebre,  renomm^." 
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in  a  bad  sense :  men  may  be  noted  -for  their  talents, 
or  their  eccentricities ;  they  are  notorious  only  for 
their  vices :  noted  characters  excite  many  and  diverse 
remarks  from  their  friends  and  their  enemies ;  noto- 
rious characters  are  universally  shunned ; 


An  engineer  of  noted  skill, 
Engag  d  to  stop  the  growing  ill. 


Gay. 


'  What  principles  of  ordinary  prudence  can  warrant 
a  man  to  trust  a  notorious  cheat?''  South. 


DISTINGUISHED,  CONSPICUOUS,  NOTED, 
EMINENT,  ILLUSTRIOUS. 

Distitiguished  signifies  having  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion, by  which  a  thing  is  to  be  distinguished ;  con- 
spicuous, in  Latin  conspicuus,  from  conspicio,  signi- 
fies easily  to  be  seen ;  noted,  from  notus  known,  sig- 
nifies well  known ;  eminent,  in  Latin  eminens,  from 
emineo  or  e  and  moTieo,  signifies  remaining  or  standing 
out  above  the  rest;  illustrious,  in  Latm  illustris, 
from  lustfo  to  shine,  signifies  shone  upon. 

The  idea  of  an  object  having  something  attached  to 
it  to  excite  notice  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 

Distinguished  in  its  general  sense  expresses  little 
more  than  this  idea ;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  the 
distinguished.  A  thing  is  distinguished  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  distinct  or  separate  from  others ;  it  is  con- 
spicuous in  pro^rtion  as  it  is  easily  seen ;  it  is  noted  in 
proportion  as  it  is  widely  known.  In  this  sense  a  rank 
18  distinguished ;  a  situation  is  conspictums ;  a  place 
is  noted.  Persons  are  distinguished  by  external 
marks  or  by  characteristic  qualities  ;  persons  or  things 
are  conspicuous  mostly  from  some  external  mark ;  per- 
sons or  things  are  noted  mostly  by  collateral  circum- 
stances. 

A  roan  may  be  distinguished  by  his  decorations,  or 
he  may  be  distinguished  by  his  manly  air,  or  by  his 
abiUties ;  *  It  has  been  observed  by  some  writers  that 
man  is  more  distinguished  from  the  animal  world  by 
devotion  than  by  reason/  Addison.  A  person  is  coDr- 
spicuous  by  the  gaudiness  of  his  d^'css ;  a  bouse  is 
conspicuous  that  stands  on  a  hill ; 

Before  the  gate  stood  Pyrrhus,  threat'ning  loud. 
With  glitt'ring  arms,  coiupieuoits  in  the  crowd. 

Deyden. 

A  person  is  noted  for  having  performed  a  wonderfril 
cure ;  a  place  is  noted  for  its  fine  waters ;  '  Upon  my 
calling  in  lately  at  one  of  the  most  noted  Temple 
cofiee  houses,  I  foimd  the  whole  room,  which  was  nill 
of  young  students,  divided  into  several  parties,  each 
of  which  was  deeply  engaged  in  some  controversy.^ 

BUDGELL. 

We  may  be  distinguished  for  things,  good,  bad,  or 
hidiffsrent:  we  may  be  conspictums  for  our  singu- 
larities or  that  which  only  attracts  vulgar  notice :  we 
may  be  noted  for  that  which  is  bad,  and  mostly  for 


that  which  is  the  subject  of  vulgar  discourse:  we  can 
be  eminent  and  illustrious  only  for  that  which  is 
really  good  and  praiseworthy ;  the  former  applies  how- 
ever mostly  to  those  things  which  set  a  man  high  in 
the  circle  of  his  acquaintance ;  the  latter  to  that  which 
makes  him  shine  before  the  world.  A  man  of  distin- 
guished talent  will  be  apt  to  excite  envy  if  he  be  not 
also  distinguished  for  his  private  virtue :  affectation  is 
never  better  pleased  than  when  it  can  place  itself  in 
such  a  conspicuous  situation  as  to  draw  all  eyes  upon 
itself:  lovers  of  fome  are  sometimes  contented  to 
render  themselves  noted  for  their  vices  or  absurdities : 
nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  a  man  than  to  render 
himself  eminent  for  his  professional  skill ;  '  Of  Prior, 
eminent  as  he  was  both  by  his  abilities  and  stadon, 
very  few  memorials  have  been  left  by  his  cotempo» 
ranes.^  Johnson.  It  is  the  lot  of  but  few  to  be  illtta- 
trious,  and  those  few  are  very  seldom  to  be  envied; 

Hail,  sweet  Satumian  soil !  of  fruitful  grain 
Great  parent,  greater  of  illuttriout  men.    Daysen. 

In  an  extended  and  moral  application,  these  terms 
may  be  employed  to  heighten  the  character  of  an  ob- 
ject ;  a  favor  may  be  said  to  be  distinguished,  piety 
eminent,  and  a  name  illustrious ;  '  Amidst  the  agita. 
tions  of  popular  government,  occasions  will  sometimes 
be  afforded  for  eminent  abilities  to  break  forth  with 
peculiar  lustre.  But  while  public  agitations  allow  a 
few  individuals  to  be  imcommonly  distinguished,  the 
general  condition  of  the  public  remtuns  calamitous  and 
wretched.'  Blaib. 

Next  add  our  cities  of  iUiatriout  name. 

Their  costly  labor  and  stupendous  frame.    Dktdeh. 


SIGNAL,  MEMORABLE. 

Signal  signifies  serving  as  a  sign ;  memorable  sig- 
nifies worthy  to  be  remembered. 

They  both  express  the  idea  of  extraordinaiy,  or 
being  distinguished  from  ordinary,  or  being  distin- 
guished from  every  thing  else:  whatever  is  signal 
deserves  to  be  stamped  on  the  mind,  and  to  serve  as  a 
sign  of  some  property  or  characteristic ;  whatever  is 
memorable  impresses  upon  the  memory,  and  refuses 
to  be  forgotten  :  the  former  applies  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter ;  tne  latter  to  events  and  times :  the  Scriptures 
furnish  us  with  many  signal  instances  of  Grod^s 
vengeance  asainst  impenitent  sinners,  as  also  of  his 
favor  towards  those  who  obey  his  will ;  <  We  find,  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  not  only  no  opposition  to 
Christianity  from  the  Pharisees,  but  several  signal 
occasions  m  which  they  assisted  its  first  teachers.'* 
WoTTON.  The  Reformation  is  a  memorable  event  in 
the  annals  of  ecclesiastical  history ;  '  That  such  deli- 
Terances  are  actually  afforded,  those  three  memorable 
examples  of  Abimelech,  Esau,  and  Balaam,  sufficiently 
demonstnte.'  Soirr&. 
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TO  SIGNALIZE,  DISTINGUISH. 

To  aignalisee,  or  make  one's  self  a  sign  of  any 
thing,  is  a  much  stronger  term  than  simply  to  distin- 
guish ;  it  is  in  the  power  of  many  to  do  the  latter, 
but  few  only  have  the  power  of  effecting  the  former : 
the  English  have  always  signalized  themselves  for 
their  unconquerable  valor  in  battle ;  '  The  knight  of 
La  Mancha  gravely  recounts  to  his  companion  the 
adventure  by  which  ne  is  to  signalize  himself.'  John> 
SON.  There  is  no  nation  that  has  not  distinguished 
itsdf,  at  some  period  or  another,  in  war ; 

The  valued  file 
DUtingtiitke*  the  swift,  the  alow,  Uie  subtle. 

Shakbfsake. 


OF  FASHION,  OF  QUALITY,  OF 
DISTINCTION. 

These  epithets  are  employed  promiscuously  in  collo- 
quial discourse ;  but  not  with  strict  propriety :  *  by 
men  of  fashion  are  understood  such  men  as  live  in  the 
fashionable  world,  and  keep  the  best  company ;  '  The 
free  manner  in  which  people  of  fashion  are  discoursed 
on  at  such  meetings  (of  tradespeople),  is  but  a  just 
leproach  of  their  failures  in  this  kmd  (in  payment).' 
Steele.  By  men  of  quality  are  understood  men  of 
rank  or  title ;  '  The  single  dress  of  a  lady  of  quality 
is  often  the  product  of  an  hiuidred  climes.'  Addison. 
By  men  of  distinction  are  understood  men  of  honor- 
able superiority,  whether  by  wealth,  office,  or  pre- 
ooainence  in  society ;  '  It  benoves  men  of  disHnetion, 
with  their  power  and  example,  to  preside  over  the  pub- 
lic diversions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  check  any  tning 
that  tends  to  the  corruption  of  manners.'  Steele. 

Gentry  and  merchants,  though  not  men  <^  quality, 
may,  by  their  mode  of  living,  be  men  of  fashion ;  and 
by  the  office  they  hold  in  the  state,  they  may  like- 
wise be  men  of  distinction. 


PROMINENT,  CONSPICUOUS. 

Prominent  signifies  hanging  over;  conapicuoiu 
{v.  Distinguished)  signifies  easy  to  be  behdd:  the 
former,  is,  thereforcs  to  the  latter,  in  smne  measure,  as 
the  species  to  the  genus:  what  is  prominent  is,  in 
genextd,  on  that  very  account  conspicuous ;  but  many 
things  may  be  conspicuous  besides  those  which  ace 

Comment.  The  terms  prominent  and  conspicuous 
ve,  however,  an  application  suited  to  their  pecnliar 
meanii^:  nothing  is  prominent  but  what  projects 
beyond  a  certain  hue;  every  thing  is  conspicuous 
w)uch  may  be  seen  by  many :  the  nose  <m  a  man's  fiu» 
is  a  prominent  feature,  owmg  to  its  projecting  situo- 
taoB ;  and  it  is  sometimea  conspicuous,  according  to 
the  position  of  the  person :  a  figure  in  a  painting  is 
sud  to  be  protminent,  if  it  appears  to  stand  forwara  or 


before  the  others ;  but  it  is  not  properlv  conspicuous, 
unless  there  be  something  in  it  which  attracts  the 
general  notice,  and  distinguishes  it  from  all  other 
things ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  conspicuous,  but  not 
expressly  prominent,  when  the  colors  are  vivid ; 
'  Lady  M acbeth's  walking  in  her  sleep  is  an  incident 
so  full  of  tragic  horror,  that  it  stands  out  as  a  promi- 
nent feature  m  the  most  sublime  drama  in  the  world.' 
Cumberland.  '  That  innocent  mirth  which  had  been 
so  conspicuous  in  Sir  Thomas  More's  life,  did  not  for- 
sake him  to  the  last.'  Addison. 


BRIGHTNESS,  LUSTRE,  SPLENDOR, 
BRILLIANCY. 

Brightness,  from  the  English  &r^A/,  Saxon  5reor/{/, 
probably  comes,  like  the  German  pracht  splendor, 
nom  the  Hebrew  pna  to  shine  cw  gUtter ;  htstre,  in 
French  lustre,  Latin  lustrum  a  purgation  or  cleansing, 
that  b,  to  make  dean  or  pure ;  splendor,  in  French 
tplendeur,  Latin  splendor,  from  splendeo  to  shine, 
comes  either  from  the  Greek  intXti^  embers,  or  vmviiig 
a  spark;  brilliancy,  from  brilliant,  and  briUer  to 
shine,  comes  from  the  Grerman  brUle  spectacles,  and 
the  middle  Latin  beryllus  a  crystal. 

Brightness  is  the  generic,  the  rest  are  specific 
terms:  there  cannot  be  lustre,  splendor,  and  brii- 
Uancy,  without  brightness ;  but  there  may  be  bright- 
ness where  these  do  not  exist  These  terms  rise  in 
sense ;  lustre  rises  on  brightness,  splendor  on  lustre, 
and  brilliancy  on  splendor. 

Brightness  and  liutre  are  applied  properly  to  na- 
tural hghts :  splendor  and  brilliancy  have  been  more 
commonly  applied  to  that  which  is  artificial :  there  is 
always  more  or  less  brightness  in  the  sub  or  moon  ; 
thero  is  an  occasional  lustre  in  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
when  tfaey  shine  in  their  unclouded  brightness  ;  there 
is  splendor  in  the  eruptions  of  flame  from  a  volcano  or 
an  immense  conflagration ;  there  is  brilliancy  in  a  col- 
lection of  diamonds.  There  may  be  both  splendor 
and  brilliancy  in  an  iUumination :  splendor  arises  from 
the  mass  and  richness  of  li^ht ;  brilliancy  from  the 
variety  and  brightness  of  the  lights  and  colors.  Bright- 
ness may  be  obscured,  lustre  may  be  tarnished, 
splendor  and  brilliancy  diministied. 

The  analogy  is  dosidy  preserved  in  the  figurative 
application.  Brightness  attaches  to  the  moral  chtU 
racter  of  men  in  ordinary  cases ;  '  Earthly  honours  are 
both  short-lived  in  their  continuance,  and,  while  they 
last,  tarnished  with  spots  and  stains.  On  some  quarter 
or  other  thdr  brightness  is  obscured.  But  the  honour 
which  proceeds  from  God  and  virtue  is  unmixed  and 
pure.  It  is  a  lustre  which  is  derived  frtna  heaven.' 
Blair.  Lustre  attaches  to  extracmlinary  instances  of 
virtue  aad  greatness ;  splmdor  and  brilliancy  attach 
to  the  achievements  of  hmb  ;  '  Thomson's  diction  is  in 


Vide  Trwsler:  "  Of  Fashion),  Of  Quality,  Of  Distinction.' 
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the.  highest  degree  florid  and  Itixuiiant,  such  as  maj 
be  said  to  be  to  his  images  and  thoughts  "  both  thev 
lustre  and  their  shade,  such  as  invest  them  with 
splendor  through  which  they  are  not  easily  discernible.^ 
Johnson.  '  There  is  an  appearance  of  hriUiancy 
in  the  pleasures  of  high  life  which  naturally  dazzles  the 
young.   Cbaig. 

Our  Saviour  is  strikingly  represented  to  us  as  the 
brightness  of  his  Father^s  giory,  and  the  express 
imi^  of  his  person.  The  hiunanity  of  the  English 
in  the  hour  or  conquest  adds  a  lustre  to  their  victories 
which  are  either  splendid  or  brilliant,  according  to 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  circumstances  which 
render  them  remarkable. 


FIRE,  HEAT,  WARMTH,  GLOW. 

In  the  proper  sense  these  words  are  easily  distin- 
guished, but  not  so  easOy  in  the  improper  sense ;  and 
as  the  latter  depends  principally  upon  tne  former,  it  is 
not  altogether  useless  to  enter  mto  some  explanation  of 
their  physical  meaning. 

Fire  is  with  regara  to  heat  as  the  cause  to  the 
effect ;  it  is  itself  an  inherent  property  in  some  ma- 
terial bodies,  and  when  in  action  communicates  heat:* 
fire  is  perceptible  to  us  by  the  eye,  as  well  as  the 
touch ;  heat  is  perceptible  only  by  the  touch :  we  dis- 
tinguish fire  by  means  of  the  flame  it  sends  forth,  or 
by  the  changes  which  it  produces  upon  other  bodies ; 
but  we  discover  heat  only  by  the  sensations  which  it 
produces  in  ourselves. 

Fire  has  within  itself  the  power  of  communicating 
heat  to  other  bodies  at  a  distance  from  it ;  but  heat, 
when  it  lies  in  bodies  without  fire,  is  not  communi- 
cable or  even  perceptible,  except  by  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  bodv.  Fire  is  producible  in  some  bodies 
at  pleasure,  and  when  in  action  will  communicate 
itself  without  any  external  influence ;  but  heat  is 
always  to  be  produced  and  kept  in  being  by  some 
external  agency :  fire  spreads ;  but  heat  dies  away. 
Fire  is  producible  only  in  certain  bodies ;  but  heat 
may  be  produced  in  many  more  bodies  :  fire  may  be 
elicited  from  a  flint,  or  from  wood,  steel,  and  some 
few  other  materials ;  but  heat  is  producible,  or  exists 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  all  material  substances. 

Heat  and  warmth  difler  principally  in  degree ;  the 
latter  being  a  gentle  d^ree  of  the  former.  The  term 
heat  is,  however,  in  its  most  extensive  sense  applicable 
to  that  universal  principle  which  pervades  all  nature, 
animate,  and  inanimate,  and  seems  to  vivify  the 
whole ;  it  is  this  principle  which  appears  either  under 
the  form  affire,  or  under  the  more  commonly  conceived 
form  of  heat,  as  it  is  generally  understooa,  and  as  I 
have  here  considered  it.  Heat  in  this  limited  sense  is 
less  active  than  fire,  and  more  active  than  warmth  ; 
tile  former  is  produced  in  bodies,  eithcir  by  the  violent 


action  c£fire,  as  in  the  boiling  of  water,  the  melting 
of  lead,  or  the  violent  fitiction  of  two  hard  bodies ;  the 
latter  is  produced  by  the  simple  expulsion  of  the  cold, 
as  in  die  case  of  feathers,  wool,  and  other  substances, . 
which  produce  and  retain  warmth. 

Heat  may  be  the  greatest  possible  remove,  but 
warmth  may  be  the  smallest  possible  remove,  from 
cold ;  the  latter  is  opposed  to  the  cool,  which  borders 
on  the  cold.     Heat  is  that  which  to  our  feelings  is 

fainful ;  but  warmth  is  that  which  is  always  ^teful. 
n  animate  bodies  fire  cannot  long  exut,  as  it  is  in  its 
nature  consuming  and  destructive ;  it  is  incompatible 
with  animal  life :  heat  will  not  exist,  unless  when  the 
body  is  in  a  diseased  or  disordered  state  ;  but  warmth 
is  that  portion  of  heat  which  exists  in  every  healthy 
subject ;  by  this  the  hen  hatehes  and  rears  her  young, 
by  this  the  operation  of  gestation  is  carried  on  in  the 
female.  Glow  is  a  partial  heat  or  warmth  which 
exists,  or  is  known  to  exist,  mostiy  in  the  human 
frame ;  it  is  commonly  produced  in  the  body  when  it 
is  in  its  most  vigorous  state,  and  its  nerves  are  firmly 
braced  by  the  cold. 

From  the  above  analysis  the  figurative  application 
of  these  terms,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  they  are 
so  employed,  will  be  easily  discerned.  As  fire  is  the 
strongest  and  most  active  principle  in  nature,  which 
seizes  every  thing  within  its  readi  with  the  greatest 
possible  rapidity,  genius  is  said  to  be  poss^sed  of 
fire  which  iiies  with  rapidity  through  all  the  r^ons  of 
thought,  and  forms  the  most  Uvely  images  and  combi- 
nations ; 

That  modern  love  is  no  such  thing, 
As  what  those  ancient  poets  sing. 
Afire  celestia],  chaste,  refin'd.    Swift. 

But  when  fire  is  applied  to  the  eye  or  the  looks,  it 
borrows  its  meaning  from  the  external  property  of 
flame,  which  is  very  aptly  depicted  in  the  eye  or  the 
looks  of  lively  people.  As  heat  is  always  excessive 
and  mostly  violent,  those  commotions  and  fermenta- 
tions of  the  mind  which  flow  from  the  agitation  of  tiie 
passions,  particularly  of  the  angry  passions,  is  termed 
heat.  As  warmth  is  a  gentie  and  grateful  property, 
it  has  with  most  propriety  been  ascribed  to  the  aflec- 
tions.  As  glow  is  a  partial  but  vivid  feding  of  the 
body,  so  is  friendship  a  strong  but  particular  affectioii 
of  the  mind :  hence  the  propriety  of  ascrilnng  a  gkm 
to  ftiendship. 

Age  damps  the  fire  of  the  poet.    Dinnitants  in  the 
heat  of  the  contest  are  apt  to  forget  aU  the  forms  of 

food-breeding ;  '  The  heat  of  Milton^s  mind  might 
e  said  to  sublimate  his  learning.''  Johnson.  A  man 
of  tender  moral  feelings  speaks  with  warmth  of  a 
noble  action,  or  takes  a  warm  interest  in  the  concenu 
of  the  innocent  and  the  distressed ;  *  I  fear  I  have 
pressed  you  farther  upon  this  occasion  than  was  nece». 
sary:  however,  I  know  you  will  excuse  my  warmOt 
in  the  cause  of  a  firiend.^  Melmoth  {Letters  of  Cicero 
to  Ceesar).    A  youth  in  the  full  glow  of  fiiendsbip. 


*  \ade£berhardt:  "Hitze,  Feuer,  Wame." 
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feels  himeelf  prq[>aied  to  make  any  sacrifices  in  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  his  friend ; 

The  frost-concocted  glebe 
Draws  in  abundant  vegetable  soul, 
And  gathers  rigour  for  the  commg  year : 
A  stronger  gUno  sits  on  the  lively  cheek 
Of  ruddy  fire.    Thomson. 


FERVOR,  ARDOR. 


Fervor,  from  ferveo  to  boil,  is  not  so  violent  a  heat 
as  ardor,  frx>m  ardeo  to  bum.  The  affections  are 
properly  fervent;  the  passions  are  ardent:  we  are 
fervent  in  feeling,  and  ardent  in  acting :  the  fervor 
of  devotion  may  be  rational ;  but  the  ardor  of  zeal  is 
mostly  intemperate.  The  first  martyr,  Stephen,  was 
filled  with  a  holy  fervor ;  St.  Peter,  in  the  ardor  of 
his  zeal,  promised  his  master  to  do  more  than  he  was 
able  to  perform ;  '  The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  be 
understood  of  h^h  raptures  and  transports  of  reli- 
raous  fervour.''  Blaik.  '  Do  men  hasten  to  their 
devotions  with  that  ardour  that  they  would  to  a 
lewd  play  ? '    South. 


HOT,  FIERY,  BURNING,  ARDENT. 

Hot,  in  German  heiss,  Latin  cestus,  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  »«  fire  ;  fiery  signifies  having  fire ;  burning, 
the  actual  state  ot  burning;  ardent,  the  having  ardor 
(v.  Fervor). 

These  terms  characterise  either  the  presence  of  heat 
or  the  cause  of  heat ;  hot  is  the  general  term  which 
marks  simply  the  presence  of  heat ;  jiery  goes  farther, 
it  denotes  tne  presence  otjire  which  is  the  cause  of 
heat ;  burning  denotes  the  action  oi  fire,  and  conse- 
quently is  more  expressive  than  the  two ;  ardent, 
which  is  Uterally  the  same  in  signification,  is  employed 
either  in  poetry  or  in  application  to  moral  objects :  a 
room  is  hot ;  a  furnace  or  the  tail  of  a  comet  fiery ;  a 
coal  burning ;  the  sim  ardent ; 

Let  loose  the  raging  elements.    Breath'd  Kot 
From  all  the  boundless  furnace  of  the  sky. 
And  the  wide,  glittering  waste  of  burning  sand, 
A  suffocating  wind  thepilgrim  smites 
With  instant  death.    Thomson. 

E'en  the  camel  feels. 
Shot  through  his  wither'd  heart,  thejiery  blast. 

Thomson. 

The  royal  eagle  draws  his  vigorous  young. 
Strong  pounc  d,  and  ardent  with  paternal  fire. 

Thomson. 

In  the  figurative  applicadon,  a  temper  is  said  to  be 
hot  or  fiery ;  rage  is  burning ;  the  mind  is  ardent  in 
pursuit  of  an  objecfc  Zeal  may  be  hot,  fiery,  burn- 
ing, and  ardent ;  but  in  the  first  three  cases,  it  de- 
notes the  intemperance  of  the  mind  when  heated  by 
religion  or  politics ;  the  latter  is  admissible  so  long  as 
it  is  confined  to  a  good  object 


RADIANCE,  BRILLIANCY. 

Both  these  terms  express  the  circumstance  of  a 
great  light  in  a  body  ;  but  radiance,  from  radius  a 
ray,  denotes  the  emission  of  rays,  and  is,  therefore, 

Eecviliarly  applicable  to  bodies  naturally  luminous, 
ke  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  and  brilliancy  {v.  Bright) 
denotes  the  whole  body  of  light  emitted,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  applied  equally  to  natiiral  and  artificial 
light.  The  radia/ncy  of  tne  stm,  moon,  and  stars, 
constitutes  a  part  of  their  beauty ;  the  brilliancy  of  a 
diamond  is  frequently  compared  with  that  of  a  star. 


TO  SHINE,  GLITTER,  GLARE,  SPARKLE, 
RADIATE. 

Shine,  in  Saxon  schinean,  German  acheinen,  is  in 
all  probability  connected  with  the  words  show,  see,  &c. ; 
glitter  and  glare  are  variations  from  the  German 
gleissen,  gldnxen,  &c.  which  have  a  similar  meaning; 
to  sparkle  signifies  to  produce  sparks ;  and  spark  is  in 
Saxon  spearce.  Low  German  and  Dutch  spark ;  to 
radiate  is  to  produce  rays,  from  the  Latm  radius 
a  ray. 

The  emission  of  light  is  the  common  idea  conveyed 
by  these  terms.  To  shine  expresses  simply  this  general 
idea :  glitter  and  the  other  verbs  include  some  colla- 
teral ideas  in  their  signification. 

To  shine  is  a  steady  emission  of  l%ht ;  to  glitter  is 
an  unsteady  emission  of  light,  occasioned  by  the  re- 
flection on  transparent  or  bright  bodies :  the  sun  and 
moon  shine  whenever  they  make  their  appearance ; 
but  a  set  of  diamonds  glitter  by  the  irregular  reflection 
of  the  light  on  them ;  or  the  brazen  spire  of  a  steeple 
glitters  when  the  sun  in  the  morning  shines  upon  it. 
In  a  moral  application  what  shines  appears  with  a 
true  light ; 

Tet  something  thinet  more  glorious  in  his  word. 
His  mercy  this.    Wallek. 

What  glitters  appears  with  a  false  or  borrowed  light ; 
'  The  happiness  of  success  glittering  before  him  with- 
draws his  attention  from  the  atrociousness  of  the  guilt.'' 
Johnson. 

Shine  specifies  no  degree  of  light,  it  may  be  barely 
suflicient  to  render  itseLT  visible,  or  it  may  be  a  very 
strong  degree  of  licht :  glare  on  the  contrary  denotes 
the  mgfaest  possible  degree  of  light:  the  sun  fre- 
quently glares,  when  it  shines  only  at  intervals; 
*  This  glorious  morning  star  was  not  the  transitory 
light  of  a  comet  which  shines  and  glares  for  a  while, 
and  then  presently  vanishes  into  nothing/  South. 
All  naked  hght,  the  strength  of  which  is  diminished 
by  any  shade,  will  produce  a  glare,  as  the  glare  of  the 
eye  wnen  fixed  full  upon  an  object ; 

Against  the  capitol  I  met  a  lion. 

Who  glar'd  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by 

Without  annoying  me.    Shakbpea^b. 

To  shine  is  to  emit  light  in  a  full  stream ;  but  to 
4  H 
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sparkle  is  to  emit  it  in  scatH  portions ;  and  to  radiate 
is  to  emit  it  in  long  lines.  The  fire  sparkles  in  the 
bviming  of  wood;'  or  the  light  of  the  sun  sparkles 
vhen  it  strikes  on  knobs  or  small  points :  the  sun  ra- 
diates when  it  seems  to  emit  its  lignt  in  rays; 


His  eyes  so  tpaHcled  with  a  lively  flame.    DaTDBH. 

lighi 
Da 


Now  had  the  sun  withdrawn  his  radiant  light 

)SYDBN. 


FLAME,  BLAZE,  FLASH,  FLARE, 
GLARE. 

Flame,  in  Latin  AamnM,  firom  die  Greek  f>J^  to 
bum,  signifies  the  luminous  exhalation  emitted  from 
fire ;  blaze,  from  the  German  blasen  to  blow,  signifies 
a  ^me  blown  up,  that  is,  an  exteaied  Aame ;  Jlash 
and  Jlare,  which  are  but  variations  <X  fame,  denote 
different  species  c^  flame ;  the  former  a  sudden  ^m«, 
the  latter  a  daszling,  unsteady  flame.  Glare,  which 
is  a  variation  of  glow,  denotes  a  flowing,  that  is  a 
strong  flame,  that  emits  a  strong  light :  a  candle  bums 
only  by  flame,  paper  commonly  by  a  blaxe,  gim- 
powder  by  a  flash,  a  torch  by  a  ^flare,  and  a  confla- 
gration by  a  glare ; 

His  ligfatniog  your  rebellion  shall  conftmnd. 

And  hurl  ye  headlong  flaming  to  Uke  ground.    Pops. 

Swift  as  a  flood  of  fire  when  storms  arise 

Floats  the  wide  field,  and  blawt  to  the  skies.    Pops. 

Have  we  not  seen  round  Britain's  peopled  shore. 
Her  useful  sons  exchang'd  for  useless  ore. 
Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruction  haste. 
Like  flaring  tapers  brightening  as  they  waste. 

GoLnSMITH. 

Er'n  in  the  height  of  noon  oppress'd,  the  sun 
Sheds  weak  and  blunt,  his  wiae  refracted  ray. 
Whence  glaring  oil,  with  many  a  broaden'd  orb 
He  frights  the  nations.    Thomson. 


GLARING,  BAREFACED. 

Glaring  is  here  used  in  the  figurative  sense,  drawn 
from  its  natural  signification  of  broad  light,  whidi 
strikes  powerfully  upon  the  senses ;  barefaced  signifies 
literally  having  a  bare  at  uncovered  face,  which  de- 
notes the  absence  of  all  disguise  or  all  shame. 

Glaring  designates  the  thing ;  barefaced  character- 
ises the  person:  a  glaring  falsehood  is  that  which 
strikes  the  observer  in  an  instant  to  be  falsehood ;  a 
barefaced  lie  or  falsehood  betrays  the  ef&ontery  t>f  him 
who  utters  it  A  glarmg  absurdity  will  be  seen  in- 
stantly without  the  aid  of  r^ection ;  *  The  glaring 
side  is  that  of  enmity.^  Bdbke.  A  barefaced  piece  of 
impudence  characterizes  the  agent  as  more  than  ordi- 
nanly  lost  to  all  sense  of  decorum ;  '  The  animosities 
encreased,  and  the  parties  appeared  barefaced  against 
each  other.*  Claeemson. 


GLEAM,  GLIMMER,  RAY,  BEAM. 

Gleam  is  in  Saxon  gleomen,  Grerman  glimmen,  &c. "" 
Glimmer  is  a  variation  of  the  same  verb ;  ratf  is  con- 
nected with   the  word  row;  beam  comes  from  the 
German  baum,  a  tree. 

Certain  portions  of  light  are  designated  by  all  diese 
terms,  but  gleam  and  glimmer  are  indefinite ;  ray  and 
beam  are  definite.  A  gleam  is  properly  the  com- 
mencement of  light,  or  that  portion  of  opening  light 
which  interrupts  the  darkness ;  a  glimmer  is  an  un- 
steady gleam ; 

A  dreadful  gUatn  firom  his  bright  armour  came. 

And  fi-om  his  eye-balls  flash'd  the  living  flame.     Port. 

*  The  glimmering  light  which  shot  into  the  chaos  from 
the  utmost  verge  of  the  creation,  is  wonderfully  beao- 
tiftil  and  poetic.^  Addison.  Ray  and  beam  are  por- 
tions of  light  which  emanate  from  some  luminous 
body  ;  the  former  from  all  luminous  bodies  in  general, 
the  latter  more  particularly  from  the  sun :  the  former 
is,  as  its  derivation  denotes,  a  row  or  line  of  light 
issuing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  any  body ;  the 
latter  is  a  great  line  <^  light,  uke  a  pole  issuing  from  a 
body; 

A  sudden  rag  shot  beaming  o'er  the  plain. 
And  show'd  the  shores,  the  nary,  and  the  main. 

Pops. 

The  stars  shine  smarter ;  and  the  moon  adorns. 
As  with  unborrow'd  beanu,  her  horns.    DaYDEW. 

There  may  be  a  gleam  of  light  visible  on  the  wall  of 
a  dark  room,  or  a  glimmer  if  it  be  moveable ;  there 
may  be  rays  of  light  visible  at  night  on  the  back  of  a 
glow-worm,  or  rays  of  light  may  break  through  the 
snutters  of  a  closeid  room ; 

The  stars  emit  a  shirer'd  rt^.    Thoksok. 

The  8\m  in  the  height  of  its  splendor  sends  forth  its 
beams ;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  human  counte- 
nance or  eyes  may  be  said  to  send  forth  beams ; 

The  modest  virtues  mingle  in  her  eyes. 
Still  on  the  ground  dejected,  darting  all 
Tbeir  humid  beam*  into  the  blooming  flowers. 

Tbohsow. 

Gleam  and  ray  may  be  applied  figuratively;  beam 
only  in  the  natural  sense :  a  gleam  <S  light  may  break 
in  on  the  benighted  understanding ;  but  a  glimmer  of 
light  rather  confrises ;  rays  of  light  may  dart  into  the 
mind  of  the  most  ignorant  savage  who  is  taught  the 
principles  of  Christianity  by  the  pure  practice  of  its 
professors. 


CLEAR,  LUCID,  BRIGHT,  VIVID. 

Clear,  v.  To  absolve ;  lucid,  in  Latin  luddus,  from 
Iveeo  to  shine,  and  Ittx  light,  signifies  having  light ; 
bright,  V.  Brightness  ;  vivid,  Latm  vividus  from  vivo 
to  live,  signifies  being  in  a  state  of  life. 

These  epithets  mark  a  gradation  in  their  sense; 
the  idea  of  light  is  common  to  them,  but  clear  ex- 
presses less  than  Iticid,  lucid  than  bright,  and  bright 
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less  than  vivid:  a  mere  fireedom  irom  stain  or  dullness 
constitutes  clearness ; 


Some  choose  the  clearest  light, 
And  boldly  challenge  the  most 


eye. 

OSCOKMON. 


The  return  of  light,  and  consequent  removal  of  dark- 
ness, constitutes  lucidity ; 

Nor  is  the  stream 
Of  purest  crystal,  nor  the  lucid  air. 
Though  one  transparent  vacancy  it  seems. 
Void  of  their  unseen  people.    Thomson. 

Brightness  supposes  a  certain  strength  of  light ; 

This  place,  the  hrightett  mansion  of  the  slcy, 
rU  ctul  the  palace  of  the  Deity.    Dkydbn. 

Vividness  indicates  freshness  combined  with  strength, 
and  even  a  degree  of  brilliancy ; 

From  the  moist  meadow  to  the  wither'd  UU, 
Led  by  the  breeze,  the  vivid  verdure  runs. 
And  swells,  and  deepens  to  the  cherish'd  eye. 

Thomson. 

A  sky  is  clear  that  is  divested  of  clouds ;  the  atmo- 
sphere is  ludd  in  the  day,  but  not  in  the  night ;  the 
sun  shines  bright  when  it  is  unobstructed  by  any  thing 
in  the  atmosphere ;  lightning  sometimes  presents  a 
vivid  redness,  and  sometimes  a  vivid  paleness :  the 
light  of  the  stars  may  be  clear,  and  sometimes  bright, 
but  never  vivid ;  the  light  of  the  sun  is  rather  bright, 
than  clear  or  vivid ;  the  light  of  the  moon  is  either 
dear,  bright,  or  vivid. 

These  epithets  may  with  equal  propriety  be  applied 
to  color,  as  well  as  to  Ught :  a  clear  color  is  immixed 
with  any  other ;  a  bright  color  has  something  striking 
and  strong  in  it ;  a  vivid  color  something  hvely  and 
fresh  in  it. 

In  their  moral  application  these  epithets  preserve  a 
similar  distinction :  a  conscience  is  said  to  be  clear  when 
it  is  free  from  every  stain  or  spot ;  '  I  look  upon  a 
sound  imagination  as  the  greatest  blessing  of  life,  next 
to  a  clear  judgment,  and  a  good  conscience.'  Addison. 
A  deranged  understanding  may  have  lucid  intervals ; 
'  I  believe  were  Rousseau  alive,  and  in  one  of  his 
lucid  intervals,  he  would  be  shocked  at  the  practical 
frenzy  of  his  scholars.'  Bubke.  A  bright  intellect 
throws  light  on  every  thing  around  it ; 

But  in  a  body  which  doth  freely  yield 

His  parts  to  reason's  rule  obedient. 

There  Alma,  like  a  virgin  queen  most  bright, 

Doth  flourish  in  all  beauty  excellent.    Spenskk. 

A  vivid  imagination  glows  with  every  image  that 
nature  presents ; 

There  let  the  classic  page  thy  fancy  lead 
Through  rural  scenes,  such  as  the  Mantuan  swain 
Paints  in  the  matclilesB  harmony  of  song. 
Or  catch  thyself  the  landscape,  glided  swift 
Athwart  imagination's  vivid  eye.    Thomson. 


PELLUCID,  Transparent. 

PeUudd,  in  Latin  pellucidtis  changed  from  perlu- 
cidtts,  signifies  very  shining ;  transparent,  in  Latin 
transparens,  from  trans  through  or  beyond,  and  pareo 
to  appear,  signifies  visible  throujghout. 

Pellucid  IS  said  of  that  which  is  pervious  to  the 
light,  or  that  into  which  the  eye  can  penetrate ;  trans- 
parent is  said  of  that  which  is  throughout  bright :  a 
stream  is  pellucid;  it  admits  of  the  light  so  as  to 
reflect  objects,  but  it  is  not  transparent  ror  the  eye. 


CLEARLY,  DISTINCTLY. 

That  is  seen  clearly  of  which  one  has  a  general 
view ;  that  is  seen  distinctly  which  is  seen  so  as  to 
distinguish  the  several  parts. 

We  see  the  moon  clearly  whenever  it  shines ;  but 
we  cannot  see  the  sppts  in  the  moon  distinctly  without 
the  help  of  glasses. 

What  we  see  distinctly  must  be  seen  dearly,  but 
a  thing  may  be  seen  dearly  without  being  seen 
distinctly. 

A  want  of  light,  or  the  intervention  of  other  objects, 
prevents  us  from  seeing  clearly ;  distance,  or  a  defect 
m  the  sight,  prevents  us  from  seeing  distinctly. 

*  Old  men  often  see  clearly  but  not  distinctly;  they 
perceive  large  or  luminous  objects  at  a  distance,  but 
they  cannot  distinguish  such  small  objects  as  the  cha- 
racters of  a  book  without  the  help  of  convex  glasses ; 
short-sighted  persons,  on  the  contrary,  see  near  objects 
distinctly,  but  they  have  no  clear  vision  of  distant 
ones,  unless  they  are  viewed  through  concave  glasses ; 
'  The  custom  of  ai^uing  on  any  side,  even  against 
our  persuasion,  dims  the  imderstanding,  and  makes  it 
by  degrees  lose  the  faculty  of  discerning  clearly 
between  truth  and  falsehood.'  Locke.  '  Whether  we 
are  able  to  comprehend  all  the  operations  of  nature, 
and  the  manners  of  them,  it  matters  not  to  inquire ; 
but  this  is  certain,  that  we  can  comprehend  no  more  of 
them  than  we  can  distinctly  conceive.'  Locke. 


CLEARNESS,  PERSPICUITY. 

Clearness,  from  dear  (v.  Clear,  lucid),  is  here  used 
figuratively,  to  mark  the  degree  of  light  by  which  one 
sees  things  distinctly ;  perspicuity,  in  French  perspi- 
cuity, Latin  perspicuitas  from  perspicuus  and  per- 
spicio  to  look  through,  signifies  the  quality  of  being 
able  to  be  seen  through. 

These  epithets  denote  qualities  equaDy  requisite  to 
render  a  discourse  intelligible,  but  each  has  its  peculiar 
character,  "f-  Clearness  respects  our  ideas,  and  springs 
from  the  distinction  of  the  things  themselves  that  are 
discussed :  perspicuity  respects  the  mode  of  expressing 
the  ideas,  and  springs  from  the  good  qualities  of  style. 


•  Vide  Trusler :  "  Clearly,  distinctly." 
t  Vide  Abb^  Girard:  «  Clart^,  perspic«dt^.' 
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It  requires  s  clear  head  to  be  able  to  see  s  subject  in 
all  its  bearings  and  relations ;  to  distinguish  all  the 
niceties  and  snades  of  difference  between  things  that 
bear  a  strong  resemblance,  and  to  separate  it  from  all 
irrelevant  objects  that  intermiugle  themselves  with  it. 
But  whatever  may  be  our  clearness  of  conception,  it 
is  reauisite,  if  we  would  communicate  our  conceptions 
to  otners,  that  we  should  observe  a  purity  in  our  mode 
of  diction,  that  we  should  be  particular  in  the  choice 
of  our  terms,  careful  in  the  disposition  of  them,  and 
acciurate  in  the  construction  of  our  sentences ;  that  is 
perspicuity,  which  as  it  is  the  first,  so,  according  to 
Quintilian,  it  is  the  most  important  part  of  com- 
position. 

Clearness  of  intellect  is  a  natural  oA ;  perspicuity 
is  an  acquired  art :  although  intimately  connected  with 
each  other,  yet  it  is  possible  to  have  clearness  without 
perspicuity,  and  perspicuity  without  deamess.  Peoi^e 
of  quick  capacities  will  have  clear  ideas  on  the  sub- 
jects that  oner  themselves  to  their  notice,  but  for  want 
of  education  they  may  often  use  improper  or  ambi- 
guous phrases ;  or  by  errors  of  construction  render 
their  phraseol<^  the  reverse  of  perspicuous :  on  the 
other  nand,  it  is  in  the  power  of  some  to  express  them- 
selves perspicuously  on  subjects  far  above  their  com- 
prehension, from  a  certain  facility  which  they  acquire 
of  catching  up  suitable  modes  of  expression. 

The  study  of  the  classics  and  mathematics  are  most 
fitted  for  the  improvement  of  clearness ;  the  study  of 
grammar,  and  the  observance  of  good  models,  will 
serve  most  effectually  for  the  acquirement  of  perspi- 
cuity i  '  Whenever  men  think  clearly  and  are  tho- 
roughly interested,  they  express  themselves  with 
perspicuity  and  force.'  Robestson.  '  No  modem 
orator  can  dare  to  enter  the  lists  with  Demosthenes  and 
Tully.  We  have  discourses,  indeed,  that  may  be 
admired  for  their  perspicuity,  purity,  and  elegance ; 
but  can  produce  none  that  abound  in  a  sublimity 
which  whirls  away  the  auditor  like  a  migh^  torrent'' 
Wakton. 


in  pnuse  of  a  man ;  a  clear  reputation  is  free  firom 
faults.  A  fair  statement  contains  every  thin^  diat 
can  be  said  pro  and  am ;  a  clear  statement  is  free 
from  ambiguity  or  obscurity.  Fairness  is  something 
desirable  and  mviting ;  clearness  is  an  absolute  requi- 
site, it  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 


FAIR,  CLEAR. 


Fair,  in  Saxon  /agar,  probably  from  the  Latin 
pulcher  beautiful ;  fair  («.  Clear)  is  used  in  a  positive 
sense ;  clear  in  a  n^^tive  sense :  there  must  be  some 
brightness  in  what  is /air ,-  there  must  be  no  spots  in 
what  is  clear.  The  weather  is  said  to  be  fair,  which 
is  not  only  free  from  what  is  disagreeable,  but  some- 
what enlivened  by  the  sun ;  it  is  clear  when  it  is  &ee 
from  clouds  or  mists.  A  fair  skin  approaches  to  white; 
a  clear  skin  is  without  spots  or  irregularities ; 

His  fair  large  front,  and  eyes  sublime,  declar'd 
Absolute  rate.    Miltok. 

I  thither  went 
With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 
Smooth  lake.    Miltok. 

In  the  moral  application,  a  fair  fame  speaks  much 


APPARENT,  VISIBLE,  CLEAR,  PLAIN, 
OBVIOUS,  EVIDENT,  MANIFEST. 

Apparent,  in  Latin  a/>paren«,  participle  of  apparav 
to  appear,  signifies  the  quality  ot  appearing ;  visible, 
in  Latin  visibilis,  from  visus,  participle  of  video  to  see, 
signifies  capable  of  being  seen ;  clear,  v.  Clear,  lucid; 
plain,  in  Latin  planus  even,  signifies  what  is  so 
smooth  and  unencumbered  that  it  can  be  seen ;  ob- 
vious, in  Latin  obvius,  compounded  of  06  and  via, 
signifies  the  quality  of  lyin?  in  one's  way,  or  before 
one's  eyes  ;  evident,  in  French  evident,  Latin  evidens, 
from  video,  Greek  f('9i»,  Hebrew  jrv  to  know,  signifies 
as  good  as  certain  or  known;  manifest,  in  French 
manifeste,  Latin  manifestus,  compounded  of  mantes 
the  hand  and  festus,  partidple  of  the  old  verb/endo 
to  fail  in,  signifies  the  quality  of  falling  in  or  coming 
so  near  that  it  can  be  laid  hold  of  by  tne  hand. 

These  words  agree  in  expressing  various  d^rees  in 
the  capability  of  seeing ;  but  visible  is  the  only  one 
used  purely  in  a  physical  sense ;  apparent,  clears 
plain,  and  obvious,  are  used  physically  and  morally ; 
evident  and  manifest  solely  m  a  moral  acceptation. 
That  which  is  simply  an  object  of  sight  is  vinble ; 

The  vinble  and  present  are  for  brutes : 

A  slender  portion,  and  a  narrow  bound.    Yodno. 

That  of  which  we  see  only  the  surface  is  apparent  f 
'  The  perception  intellective  often  corrects  the  report 
of  phantasy,  as  in  the  apparent  bigness  of  the  sub, 
and  the  apparent  crookedness  of  the  staff  in  air  and 
water.'  Hale.  The  stars  themselves  are  viable  to  us ; 
but  their  size  is  merely  apparent:  the  rest  of  these 
terms  denote  not  only  what  is  to  be  seen,  but  what  is 
easily  to  be  seen :  they  are  all  applied  as  epithets  to 
objects  of  mental  discernment. 

What  is  apparent  appears  but  imperfectly  to  view  j 
it  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  real :  what  is  clear  is  to 
be  seen  in  all  its  bearings ;  it  is  opposed  to  that  which 
is  obscure :  what  is  jdain  is  seen  by  a  plain  under- 
standing; it  requires  no  deep  reflection  nor  severe 
study ;  it  is  opposed  to  what  is  intricate :  what  is  6b- 
vious  presents  itself  readily  to  the  mind  of  every  one ; 
it  is  seen  at  the  first  glance  and  is  opposed  to  that 
which  is  abstruse  :  what  is  evident  is  seen  forcibly,  and 
leaves  no  hesitation  on  the  mind;  it  is  opposed  to 
that  which  is  dubious :  manifest  is  a  greater  devree  of 
the  evident ;  it  strikes  on  the  understanding  and  forces 
conviction ;  it  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  £urk. 

A  contradiction  may  be  apparent ;  on  closer  obser- 
vation it  may  be  found  not  to  be  one.  Men's  virtues 
or  religion  may  be  only  apparent ;  '  The  outward  and 
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apparent  sanctity  of  actions  should  flow  from  purity 
of  heart.'  Rogers.  A  case  is  clear ;  it  is  decided  on 
immediately ;  '  We  pretend  to  give  a  clear  account 
how  thunder  and  lightning  is  produced.'  Temple.  A 
truth  is  flain ;  it  is  involved  in  no  perplexity ;  it  is 
not  multifarious  in  its  bearii^ :  a  falsehood  is  plain  ; 
it  admits  of  no  question ;  *  lit  is  plain  that  our  skill 
in  literature  is  owing  to  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  which  that  they  are  still  preserved  among  us, 
can  be  ascribed  only  to  a  religious  regard.'  Berkeley. 
A  reason  is  obvious ;  it  flows  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
case ;  *  It  is  obvious  to  remark  that  we  follow  nothing 
heartily  unless  carried  to  it  by  inclination.'  Grove. 
A  proof  is  evident ;  it  requires  no  discussion,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  clashes  or  contradicts ;  the  gmlt  or 
innocence  of  a  person  is  evident  when  every  thing 
serves  to  strengthen  the  conclusion;  '  It  is  evident 
that  fame,  considered  merely  as  the  immortality  of  a 
name,  is  not  less  likely  to  be  the  reward  of  bad  actions 
than  of  good.'  Johnson.  A  contradiction  or  absurdity 
is  manifest,  which  is  felt  by  all  as  soon  as  it  is  per- 
ceived ;  '  Among  the  many  inconsistencies  which  niUy 
produces  in  the  human  mind,  there  has  often  been 
observed  a  manifest  and  strildn^  contrariety  between 
the  life  of  an  author  and  his  writings.'  Johnson. 


APPEARANCE,  AIR,  ASPECT. 

Appearance,  which  signifies  the  thing  that  appears, 
is  the  generic ;  air,  v.  Mr,  manner ;  and  aspect,  in 
Latin  aspectus,  from  aspicio  to  look  upon,  signifying 
the  things  that  is  looked  upon  or  seen,  are  specific 
terms.  The  whole  external  form,  figure,  or  colors, 
whatever  is  visible  to  the  eye,  is  its  appearance ;  '  The 
hero  answers  with  the  respect  due  to  the  beautiful 
appearance  she  made.'  Steele.  Mr  is  a  particular 
appearance  of  any  object  as  far  as  it  is  inmcative  of 
its  quality,  condition,  or  temper ;  an  air  of  wretched- 
ness or  of  assumption ;  '  Some  who  had  the  most  as- 
suming air  went  directly  of  themselves  to  error  without 
expecting  a  conductor.'  Parnell.  Aspect  is  the  par- 
tial appearance  of  a  body  as  it  presents  one  of  its  sides 
to  view ;  a  gloomy  or  cheerful  aspect ;  '  Her  motions 
were  steady  and  composed,  and  her  aspect  serious  but 
cheerful ;  ner  name  was  Patience.'  Addison. 

It  is  not  safe  to  judge  of  any  person  or  thing  alto- 
gether by  appearances :  the  appearance  and  reality 
are  often  at  variance :  the  appearance  of  the  sun  is 
that  of  a  moving  body,  but  modem  astronomers  are  of 
opinion  that  it  has  no  motion  round  the  earth :  there 
are  particular  towns,  habitations,  or  rooms  which  have 
always  an  air  of  comfort,  or  the  contrary :  this  is  a 
sort  of  appearance  the  most  to  be  relied  on.  Poli- 
ticians of  a  certain  stamp  are  always  busy  in  judging 
of  the  future  from  the  aspect  of  afiPairs;  but  their 
predictions,  like  those  of  astrologers  who  judge  firom 
the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  turn  out  to  the  disoredit  of 
the  prophet 


HIDEOUS,  GHASTLY,  GRIM,  GRISLY. 

Hideous,  in  French  hideux,  comes  probably  from 
hide,  signifying  fit  only  to  be  hidden  from  the  view ; 
ghastly  signifies  like  a  ghost ;  grim,  in  German  grtmm, 
signifies  fierce ;  grisly,  from  grizzle,  signifies  griz- 
zled, or  motley  colored. 

An  unseemly  exterior  is  characterized  by  these 
terms ;  but  the  hideous  respects  natural  objects,  and 
the  ghastly  more  properly  that  which  is  supernatural 
or  what  resembles  it.  A  mask  with  monstrous  grin- 
ning features  looks  hideous ; 

From  the  broad  margin  to  the  centre  grew 
Shelves,  rocks,  and  whirlpools,  hideous  to  the  view. 

Falconeb. 

A  human  form  with  a  visage  of  deathlike  paleness  is 

ghastly ; 

And  death 
Grinn'd  horribly  a  gharily  smile.    Milton. 

The  grim  is  applicable  only  to  the  countenance ;  d(^s 
or  wild  beasts  may  look  very  grim ; 

Even  hell's  grim  king  Alcides'  pow'r  confest.    Pope. 

Grisly  refers  to  the  whole  form,  but  particularly  to  the 
color ;  as  blackness  or  darkness  has  always  something 
terrific  in  it,  a  grisly  figure  having  a  monstrous  assem- 
blage of  dark  color,  is  particularly  calculated  to  strike 
terror ; 

All  parts  resound  with  tumults,  plaints,  and  fears. 
And  grisly  death  in  sundry  shapes  appears.    Pope. 

Hideous  is  applicable  to  objects  of  hearing  also,  as  a 
hideous  roar ;  but  the  rest  to  objects  of  sight  only. 


FACE,  FRONT, 


Figuratively  designate  the  particular  parts  of  bodies 
which  bear  some  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  human 
face  or  forehead. 

The  face  is  applied  to  that  part  of  bodies  which 
serves  as  an  index  or  rule,  and  contains  certain  marks 
to  direct  the  observer ;  the /ro«^  is  employed  for  that 
part  which  is  most  prominent  or  foremost :  hence  we 
speak  of  the  face  of  a  wheel  or  clock,  the  face  of  a 

Sainting,  or  the  face  of  nature ;  but  the  front  of  a 
ouse  or  building,  and  the  front  of  a  stage :  hence, 
likewise,  the  propriety  of  me  expressions,  to  put  a 
good  face  on  a  thing,  to  show  a  bold /ron<;  '  A  com- 
mon soldier,  a  child,  a  girl,  the  door  of  an  inn,  have 
changed  the  face  of  fortune,  and  almost  of  nature.' 
Bdrke. 

Where  the  deep  trench  in  length  extended  lay. 
Compacted  troops  stand  wedgd  in  firm  array, 
A  dreadfiil^^vn/.    Pops. 


FACE,  COUNTENANCE,  VISAGE. 

F€iee,  in  Latin /acte«,  (ram  f ado  to  make,  signifies 
the  whole  form  or  make;   countenance,  in  French 
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contenance,  from  the  Latin  eontineo,  sigiiifieB  the 
contents,  or  what  is  contained  in  the  face ;  visage, 
from  vmto  and  video  to  see,  signifies  the  particular 
form  of  the /ace  as  it  presents  itself  to  view ;  properly 
speaking  a  kind  of  countenance. 

The  face  conosts  of  a  certain  set  of  features;  the 
countenance  consists  of  the  general  aggregate  of  looks 
produced  by  these  features ;  the  visage  consists  of 
such  looks  in  particular  cases :  the  face  is  the  work  of 
nature ;  the  countenance  and  visage  are  the  work  of 
the  mind:  the /ace  remains  the  same,  but  the  counte- 
nanceaud  visage  are  changeable.  The  face  belongs 
to  brutes  as  well  as  men ;  the  countenance  is  the  pe- 
culiar property  of  man ;  visage  is  a  term  peculiarly 
applicable  to  superior  beings :  it  is  employed  only  in 
the  grave  or  lofnr  style ;  '  No  part  of  the  body  besides 
the /ace  is  capable  of  as  many  changes  as  there  are 
different  emotions  in  the  mind,  and  of  expressing  them 
all  by  those  changes.^  Hughes.  '  As  the  counte- 
nance admits  of  so  great  variety,  it  requires  also  great 
judgement  to  govern  it.'  Hughes. 

A  sudden  trembling  seized  on  all  his  limbs ; 
His  eyes  distorted  rrew,  his  visage  pale; 
His  speech  forsook  him.    Otway. 


TO  GAPE,  STARE,  GAZE. 

To  ^ape,'in  German  gaff'en,  Saxon  geopnian  to  make 
open  or  wide,  is  to  look  with  an  open  or  wide  mouth ; 
stare,  from  the  German  starr  fixed,  signifies  to  look 
with  a  fixed  eye ;  gaxe  comes  very  probably  from  the 
Greek  dydiofuu  to  admire,  because  it  signifies  to  look 
steadily  from  a  sentiment  of  admiration. 

Gape  and  stare  are  taken  in  the  bad  sense;  the 
former  indicating  the  astonishment  of  gross  ignorance; 
the  latter  not  only  ignorance  but  impertinence :  gaxe 
is  taken  always  in  a  good  sense,  as  indicating  a  laud- 
able feeling  of  astonishment,  pleasure,  or  curiosity.  A 
clown  gapes  at  the  pictures  of  wild  beasts  which  he 
se^s  at  a  fair ;  '  It  was  now  a  miserable  spectacle  to 
see  us  nodding  and  gaping  at  one  another,  every  man 
talking  and  no  man  heard.'  Sia  John  Mamdeville. 
An  impertinent  fellow  stares  at  every  woman  he  looks 
at,  and  stares  a  modest  woman  out  of  countenance ; 

Astonish'd  Aunus  just  arrives  by  chance 
To  see  his  fall,  nor  farther  dares  advance ; 
But,  fixing  on  the  miud  his  horrid  eye. 
He  stares  and  shakes,  and  finds  it  vain  to  fly. 

Dryden. 

A  lover  of  the  fine  arts  will  gaze  with  admiration  and 
delight  at  the  productions  of  Raphael  or  Titian ; 

For,  while  expecting  there  the  queen,  he  rais'd 
His  wond'ring  eyes,  and  round  the  temple  gaz'd, 
Admir'd  the  fortune  of  the  rising  town. 
The  striving  artists,  and  their  art's  renown.   Dkydek. 

When  a  person  is  stupified  by  affright,  he  gives  a 
vacant  stare.  Those  who  are  filled  with  transport 
gaze.on  the  object  of  their  ecstasy. 


VIEW,  SURVEY,  PROSPECT. 

View,  V.  To  look,  and  survey,  compounded  of  rey 
or  view  and  sur  over,  mark  the  act  of  the  person, 
namely,  the  looking  at  a  thing  with  more  or  less  atten- 
tion :  prospect,  from  the  Latin  prospectus  and  pro- 
spicio  to  see  before,  designates  the  thing  seen.  We 
take  a  view  or  survey ;  the  prospect  presents  itself: 
the  view  is  of  an  indefinite  extent;  the  survey  is 
always  comprehensive  in  its  nature.  Ignorant  people 
take  but  narrow  views  of  things ;  men  take  more  or 
less  enlarged  views,  according  to  their  cultivation: 
the  capacious  mind  of  a  genius  takes  a  survey  of  all 
nature; 

Fools  view  but  part,  and  not  the  whole  survey. 
So  crowd  existence  all  into  a  day.    Jektns. 

The  view  depends  altogether  on  the  train  of  a  person's 
thoughts ;  the  prospect  is  set  before  him,  it  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  thing :  our  views  of  advance- 
ment are  sometimes  very  fallacious ;  our  prospects  are 
very  delusive;  both  occasion  disappointment:  the 
former  is  the  keener,  as  we  have  to  cnaige  the  miscal- 
culation upon  ourselves.  Sometimes  our  proepecte 
depend  upon  our  views,  at  least  in  matters  of  religion; 
he  who  forms  erroneous  views  of  a  future  state  has  but 
a  wretched  prospect  beyond  the  grave ; 

No  land  so  rude  but  looks  beyond  the  tomb 

For  future  prospects  in  a  world  to  come.    Jenyns. 


VIEW,  PROSPECT,  LANDSCAPE. 

View  and  prospect  {v.  View,  prospect),  though  ap- 
plied here  to  external  objects  of  sense,  have  a  similar 
distinction  as  in  the  preceding  article.  The  view  is 
not  only  that  which  may  be  seen,  but  that  which  is 
actually  seen ;  the  prospect  is  that  which  may  be  se«i; 
that  ceases,  therefore,  to  be  a  view,  which  has  not  an 
immediate  agent  to  view ;  althouffa  a  prospect  exists 
continually,  whether  seen  or  not :  nence  we  speak  with 
more  propriety  of  our  view  being  intercepted,  than 
our  prospect  intercepted ;  a  confined  or  bounded  view, 
but  a  lively  or  dreary  prospect.  The  terms  however 
are  sometimes  indifferently  applied ; 

Thus  was  this  place 
A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  vtewf.    MiiTOir. 

Now  skies  and  seas  their  prospect  only  bound. 

Dbyden. 

View  is  an  indefinite  term  ;  it  may  be  said  either  of  a 
number  of  objects,  or  of  a  single  object,  of  a  whole, 
or  of  a  part :  prospect  is  said  only  <^  an  aggr^ate 
number  of  objects :  we  may  have  a  view  of  a  town,  of 
a  number  of  scattered  houses,  of  a  single  house,  on  of 
the  spire  of  a  steeple ;  but  a  prospect  comprehoids 
all  that  comes  within  the  range  of  the  eye.  View 
may  be  said  of  that  which  is  seen  directly  or  indirectly; 
prospect  only  of  that  which  directly  presents  itself  to 
the  eye ;  hence  s  drawing  of  an  object  may  be  trained 
a  view,  although  not  a  prospect.  View  is  confined  to 
no  particular  objects ;  prospect  mostly  respects  rural 
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objects;  and  landscape  respects  no  others.  Land- 
scape, landskip,  or  landshape,  denote  any  portion  of 
countey  vhich  is  in  a  particular  form :  hence  the  land- 
scape is  a  species  of  prospect.  A  prospect  may  be 
iride,  and  comprehend  an  assemblage  of  objects  both 
of  nature  and  art ;  but  a  landscape  is  narrow,  and 
lies  vithin  the  compass  of  the  naked  ere :  hence  it  is 
also  that  landscape  may  be  taken  also  tor  the  drawing 
of  a  landscape,  and  consequently  for  a  species  of 
view :  the  taking  of  views  or  landscapes  is  the  last 
exercise  of  the  learner  in  drawing ; 

So  lovely  seem'd 
That  landtcape,  and  of  pure  now  purer  air 
Meets  his  approach.     Milton. 


VISION,  APPARITION,  PHANTOM, 
SPECTRE,  GHOST, 

Vision,  firom  the  Latin  vistis  seeing  or  seen,  signifies 
either  the  act  of  seeing  or  the  thing  seen :  apparition, 
from  appear,  signifies  the  thing  that  appears.  As  the 
thing  seen  is  only  the  improper  signification,  the  term 
vision  is  never  employed  out  in  regard  to  some  agent : 
the  vision  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  visual  organ; 
the  vision  of  a  person  whose  sight  is  defective  will  fre- 
quently be  fallacious ;  he  will  see  some  things  double 
which  are  single,  long  which  are  short,  and  the  like. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  sight  be  miraculously  impressed, 
his  vision  will  enable  him  to  see  that  which  is  super- 
natural :  hence  it  is  that  vision  is  either  true  or  false, 
according  to  the  circiimstances  of  the  individual ;  and 
s  vision,  signifying  a  thing  seen,  is  taken  for  a  super- 
natural exertion  of  the  vision:  apparition,  on  the 
contrary,  refers  us  to  the  object  seen ;  this  may  be  true 
or  false  according  to  the  manner  in  which.it  presents 
itself 

Joseph  was  warned  by  a  vision  to  fly  into  Egypt 
with  his  family ;  *  Mary  Magdalen  was  informed  of 
the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  by  an  apparition: 
feverish  people  often  think  they  see  visions;  timid 
and  credulous  people  sometimes  take  trees  and  posts 
for  apparitions ; 

Viiions  and  inspirations  some  expect 
Their  course  here  to  direct.    Cowley. 

Full  fast  he  flies,  and  dares  not  look  behind  him. 
Till  out  of  breaUi  he  overtakes  his  fellows. 
Who  gather  round  and  wonder  at  the  tale 
Of  horrid  apparition.    Blaik. 

Phantom,  from  the  Greek  ^aW  to  appear,  is  uSed 
for  a  false  apparition,  or  the  appearance  of  a  thing 
otherwise  than  what  it  is ;  thus  the  ignis  fatuus,  vul- 
garly called  Jack-o'-Lantem,  is  a  phantom ;  besides 
which  there  are  many  phantoms  of  a  moral  kind  which 
haunt  the  imaginaticHi ;  '  The  phantoms  which  haunt 
a  desert  are  want,  and  misery,  and  danger.^  Johnson. 

Spectre^  from  spedo  to  behold,  and  ghost,  from 


gHst  a  spirit,  are  the  a^ppariiions  of  immaterial  sub- 
stances. The  spectre  is  taken  for  any  spiritual  bdng 
that  appears ;  but  Xhc  ghost  is  taken  only  for  the  qpirits 
of  departed  men  who  appear  to  their  fellow  creatures : 
a  spectre  is  sometimes  made  to  appear  on  the  stage ; 
ghosts  exist  mostly  in  the  imagination  of  the  young 
and  the  ignorant ; 

Rous'd  from  their  slumbers. 
In  grim  array  the  grisly  spectres  rise.    Blaik. 

The  lonely  tower 
Is  also  shunn'd,  whose  mournful  chambers  hold. 
So  night-struck  fancy  dreams,  the  jeSingghoa. 

Thomson. 


RETROSPECT,  REVIEW,  SURVEY. 

Retrospect  is  literally  looking  back,  firom  retro  be- 
hind, and  spicio  to  behold  or  cast  an  eye  upm ;  a 
review  is  a  view  repeated ;  and  a  survey  is  a  looking 
over  at  once,  from  the  French  su/r  over,  and  voir 
to  see. 

A  retrospect  is  always  taken  of  that  which  is  past 
and  distant ;  a  review  may  be  taken  of  that  whicn  is 
{wesent  and  before  us ;  every  retrospect  is  a  species  of 
review,  but  every  review  is  not  a  retrospect.  We 
take  a  retrospect  of  our  past  life  in  order  to  draw  salu- 
tary reflections  from  all  that  we  have  done  and  suf- 
fered ;  we  take  a  review  of  any  particular  circumstance 
which  is  passing  before  us,  m  order  to  regulate  our 
present  conduct  The  retrospect  goes  nirther  by 
virtue  of  the  mind's  power  to  reflect  on  itself,  and  to 
recall  all  past  images  to  itself;  the  review  may  go  for- 
ward by  tne  exercise  of  the  senses  on  external  objects. 
The  mstorian  takes  a  retrospect  of  all  the  events 
which  have  happened  within  a  given  period ;  the  jour- 
nalist takes  a  review  of  all  the  events  that  are  passing 
within  the  time  in  which  he  is  living ;  '  Believe  me, 
my  Lord,  I  look  upon  you  as  a  spirit  entered  into  an- 
otner  life,  where  you  ought  to  despise  all  little  views 
and  mean  retrospects.''  Pope  {Letters  to  Atterbury). 
'  The  retrospect  of  life  is  seldom  wholly  unattended 
by  uneasiness  and  shame.  It  too  much  resembles  the 
review  which  a  traveller  takes  from  some  eminence  of 
a  barren  country.'  Blais. 

The  review  may  be  said  of  the  past  as  well  as  the 

E resent ;  it  is  a  view  not  only  of  what  is,  but  what 
as  been  :  the  survey  is  entirely  confined  to  the  pre- 
sent ;  it  is  a  view  only  of  that  which  is ;  '  Every  man 
accustomed  to  take  a  survey  of  his  own  notions,  will, 
by  a  slight  retrospection,  be  able  to  discover  that  his 
mind  has  undergone  many  revolutions.'  Johnson. 

We  take  a  review  of  what  we  have  already  viewed, 
in  order  to  get  a  more  correct  insight  into  it ;  we  take 
a  survey  of  a  thii^  in  all  its  parts  in  order  to  get  a 
comprehensive  view  of  it,  in  order  to  examine  it  in  all 
its  bearings.  A  general  occasionally  takes  a  review  of 
an  his  army  ;  he  takes  a  survey  of  the  fortress  which 
he  is  going  to  besiege  or  attack. 


*  Vide  Tnisler :  "  Virion,  apparition.' 
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REVISAL,  REVISION,  REVIEW. 

Revisal,  revision,  and  review,  all  come  from  the 
Latin  video  to  see,  and  signify  looking  back  upon  a 
thing  or  looking  at  it  again :  the  tenns  revisal  and  re- 
vision are  however  mostly  employed  in  regard  to  what 
is  written ;  review  is  used  for  things  in  general.  The 
revisal  of  a  book  is  the  work  of  the  author,  for  the 
purposes  of  correction ;  '  There  is  in  your  persons  a 
difference  and  a  peculiarity  of  character  preserved 
through  the  whole  of  your  actions,  that  I  could  never 
ima^ne  but  that  this  proceeded  from  a  long  and  care- 
ful revisal  of  your  work.'  Loftus.  The  review  of  s 
book  is  the  work  of  the  critic,  for  the  puipose  of  esti- 
mating its  value  ;  *  A  common-place  book  accustoms 
the  mind  to  discharge  itself  of  its  reading  on  paper, 
instead  of  relying  on  its  natural  powers  of  retention 
aided  by  firequent  revisions  of  its  ideas.'  Eakl  of 
Chatham.  Revisal  sad  revision  differ  neither  in  sense 
nor  application,  unless  that  the  former  is  more  fre- 
quently employed  abstractedly  from  the  object  revised, 
and  revision  mostly  in  conjunction:  whoever  wishes 
his  work  to  be  correct,  will  not  spare  a  revisal ;  the 
revision  of  classical  books  ought  to  be  entrusted  only 
to  men  of  profoimd  erudition.  The  term  revision 
may  abo  sometimes  be  applied  to  other  objects  besides 
those  of  literature ;  '  How  enchanting  must  such  a 
review  (of  their  memorandum  books)  prove  to  those 
who  make  a  figure  in  the  polite  wond.'    Hawxes- 

WORTH, 


TO  ECLIPSE,  OBSCURE. 

Eclipse,  in  Greek  inXBi^/is,  comes  from  IxXt/xM  to 
fail,  signifying  to  cause  a  failure  of  light ;  obscure 
from  the  adjective  obscure  (v.  Dark),  signifies  to  cause 
the  intervention  of  a  shadow. 

In  the  natural  as  well  as  the  moral  application 
eclipse  is  taken  in  a  particular  and  relative  significa- 
tion ;  obscure  is  used  in  a  general  sense.  Heavenly 
bodies  are  eclipsed  by  the  intervention  of  other  bodies 
between  them  and  the  beholder ;  things  are  in  general 
obscured  which  are  in  any  way  rendered  less  striking 
or  visible.  To  eclipse  is  therefore  a  species  of  obscur- 
ing :  that  is  always  obscured  which  is  eclipsed ;  but 
every  thing  is  not  eclipsed  which  is  obscured. 

So  figuratively  reu  merit  is  eclipsed  by  the  inter- 
vention of  that  which  is  superior ; 

Sarcasms  may  ecUp$e  thine  own. 

But  cannot  blur  my  lost  renown.    Butleb. 

Merit  is  often  obscured  by  an  ungracious  exterior  in 
the  possessor,  or  by  the  unfortimate  circumstances  of 
his  life  ;  '  Among  those  who  are  the  most  richly  en- 
dowed by  nature  and  accomplished  by  their  own  in- 
dustry, now  few  are  there  whose  virtues  are  not  ob- 
scured by  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  envy  of  their 
beholders.'  Aooisom. 


DARK,  OBSCURE,  DIM,  MYSTERIOUS. 

Dark,  in  Saxon  deorc,  is  doubtiess  connected  with 
the  German  dunkel  dark  and  dunst  a  vapor,  which  is 
a  cause  of  darkness ;  obscure,  in  Latm  obscurus, 
compounded  of  ob  and  scurus,  Greek  vxufof  and  axUt 
a  shadow,  signifies  Uterally  interrupted  by  a  shadow ; 
dim  is  but  a  variation  of  dark,  dunkel,  &c. 

Darkness  expresses  more  than  obscurity :  the  former 
denotes  the  total  privation  of  light ;  the  latter  only 
the  diminution  of  light. 

Dark  is  opposed  to  light ;  obscure  to  bright :  what 
is  dark  is  altogether  hidden ;  what  is  obscure  is  not  to 
be  seen  distinctly,  or  without  an  effort. 

Darkness  may  be  used  either  in  the  natural  or 
moral  sense;  obscurity  only  in  the  moral  sense;  in 
this  case  the  former  conveys  a  more  unfavorable  idea 
than  the  latter :  darkness  serves  to  cover  that  which 
ought  not  to  be  hidden ;  obscurity  intercepts  our  view 
of  that  which  we  would  wish  to  see :  the  former  is  the 
consequence  of  design ;  the  latter  of  neglect  or  acci- 
dent :  the  letter  sent  by  the  conspirator  in  the  gun- 
powder plot  to  his  friend  was  dark ; 

Why  are  thy  speeches  dark  and  troubled 

As  Cretan  seas,  when  vex'd  by  warring  winds  ? 

Smith. 

All  passages  in  ancient  writers  which  allude  to  circum- 
stances no  longer  known,  must  necessarily  be  obscure  ; 
*  He  that  reads  and  grows  no  wiser  seldom  suspects  his 
own  deficiency,  but  complains  of  hard  words  and  ob- 
scure sentences.'  Johnson.  A  comer  may  be  said  to 
be  dark  or  obscure,  but  the  former  is  used  literally 
and  the  latter  figuratively :  the  owl  is  obliged,  from 
the  weakness  of  its  visual  oi^ans,  to  seek  the  darkest 
comers  in  the  day-time ;  men  of  distorted  minds  often 
seek  obscure  comers,  only  from  disappointed  ambition. 
Dim  expresses  a  degree  of  darkness,  but  it  is  em- 
ployed more  in  relation  to  the  person  seeing  than  to 
the  object  seen.  The  eyes  are  said  to  grow  dim,  or 
the  sight  dim.  The  lignt  is  said  to  be  dim,  by  which 
things  are  but  dimly  seen ; 

The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 

Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years ; 

But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth.    Addison. 

Mysterious  denotes  a  species  of  the  dark,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  actions  of  men ;  where  »  veil  is  intention- 
ally thrown  over  any  object  so  as  to  render  it  as  in- 
comprehensible as  that  which  is  sacred.  Dark  is  an 
epithet  taken  always  in  the  bad  sense,  but  mysteriotu 
is  always  in  an  indifferent  sense.  We  are  told  in  the 
Sacred  Writings,  that  men  love  darkness  rather  than 
light,  because  their  deeds  are  eviL  Whatever,  there^ 
fore,  is  dark  in  the  ways  of  men,  is  naturally  pre- 
sumed to  be  evil ;  but  thii^s  may  be  mysterious  in 
the  events  of  human  life,  without  the  emress  inten- 
tion of  an  individual  to  render  them  so.  The  speeches 
of  an  assassin  and  conspirator  will  be  dark ;  '  Ran- 
dolph, an  agent  extremely  proper  for  conducting  any 
dark  intrigue,  was  dispatched  into  Scotiand,  ud,  le- 
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si^g  secretly  among  the  lords  of  the  congregation, 
observed  and  quickened  their  motions.'  Robebtson. 
Any  intricate  affair  which  involves  the  characters  and 
conduct  of  men  may  be  myateriotM ;  *  The  affection 
which  Mary  in  her  letter  expresses  for  Bothwell,  fully 
accounts  for  every  subsequent  part  of  her  conduct 
which,  without  admitting  this  circumstance,  appears 
slt^ether  myaterioua  and  inconsistent''  Robektson. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  these  terms 
when  applied  to  the  ways  of  Providence,  which  are 
8|aid  to  be  sometimes  dark,  inasmuch  as  they  present 
a  cloudy  aspect ;  and  mostly  myaterioua  inasmuch  as 
they  are  past  finding  out. 


UNSEARCHABLE,  INSCRUTABLE. 

These  terms  are  both  applied  to  the  Almighty,  but 
not  altogether  indifferently ;  for  that  which  is  un- 
aearchable  is  not  set  at  so  great  a  distance  from  us  as 
that  which  is  inscrutable :  for  that  which  is  searched 
is  in  common  concerns  easier  to  be  foimd  than  that 
which  requires  a  scrutiny.  The  ways  (rf  God  are  all, 
to  us  finite  creatures,  more  or  less  unsearchable ; 

Things  else  by  me  unsearchable,  now  heard 
With  wonder.    Milton. 

The  mysterious  phms  of  Providence  as  frequently 
evinced  in  the  affairs  of  men  are  altogether  inscrut- 
able ;  '  To  expect  that  the  intricacies  of  science  will 
be  pierced  by  a  careless  glance,  is  to  expect  a  parti- 
cular privilege ;  but  to  suppose  that  the  maze  is  in- 
scrutable to  diligence,  is  to  enchain  the  mind  in  volun- 
tary shackles.'  Johnson. 


OPAKE,  DARK. 


Opake,  in  Latin  opacus,  comes  from  ops  the  earth, 
because  the  earth  is  the  darkest  of  all  bodies;  the 
word  opake  is  to  dark  as  the  species  to  the  genus,  for 
it  expresses  that  species  of  darkness  which  is  inherent 
in  solid  bodies,  in  distinction  &om  those  which  emit 
light  from  themselves,  or  admit  of  light  into  them- 
selves ;  it  is  therefore  employed  scientifically  for  the 
more  vulgar  and  familiar  term  dark.  On  this  groimd, 
the  earth  is  termed  an  opake  body  in  distinction  from 
the  sun,  moon,  or  other  luminous  bodies :  any  solid 
substance,  as  a  tree  or  a  stone,  is  an  opake  body,  in 
distinction  from  glass,  which  is  a  clear  or  transparent 
body; 

But  all  sunshine,  as  when  his  beams  at  noon, 
Cuhninate  from  th'  equator  as  they  now 
Shot  upward  still,  whence  no  way  round 
Shadow  from  body  opake  can  faU.    Milton. 


SHADE,  SHADOW. 

Shade  and  shadow,  in  German  schatten,  are  in  all 
probability  connected  with  the  word  shine,  ahowy 
\v.  To  show,  &c.) 


Both  these  terms  express  that  darkness  which  is 
occasioned  by  the  suns  rays  being  intercepted  by 
any  body ;  but  shade  simply  expresses  the  absence  of 
the  light,  and  shadow  signifies  also  the  figure  of  the 
body  which  thus  intercepts  the  light.     Trees  naturally 

1>roduce  a  shade,  by  means  of  their  branches  and 
eaves ;  and  wherever  the  image  of  the  tree  is  re- 
flected on  the  earth,  that  forms  its  shadow.  It  is 
agreeable  in  the  heat  of  summer  to  sit  in  the  shade ; 

Welcome,  ye  shadea  I  ye  bowery  thickets,  hail ! 

Thomson. 

The  constancy  with  which  the  shadow  follows  the  man 
has  been  proverbially  adopted  as  a  simile  for  one  who 
clings  close  to  another ; 

At  every  step. 
Solemn  and  slow,  the  shadows  blacker  &11, 
And  all  is  aw&l  listening  gloom  around.    Thomson. 

The  distinction  between  these  terms,  in  the  moral 
sense,  is  precisely  the  same :  a  person  is  said  to  be  in 
the  shade,  if  he  uves  in  obscurity,  or  unnoticed ;  "  the 
law  (says  St.  Paul)  is  a  shadow  of  things  to  come." 


TO  DISAPPEAR,  VANISH. 

To  disappear  signifies  not  to  appear  {v.  Air) ; 
vanish,  in  French  evanir,  Latin  evaneo  or  evanesco, 
compounded  of  e  and  vaneo,  in  Greek  fulvm  to  appear, 
signifies  to  go  out  of  sight. 

To  disappear  comprehends  no  particular  mode  of 
action ;  to  vaniah  includes  in  it  the  idea  of  a  rapid 
motion.  A  thing  diaappears  either  gradually  or  sud- 
denly ;  it  vanishes  on  a  sudden :  it  disappears  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  ;  it  vanishes  by  an  imusual 
effort,  a  supernatural  or  a  magic  power.  Any  object 
that  recedes  or  moves  away  will  soon  disappear  ,• 

Red  meteors  ran  across  th'  ethereal  s^ace. 
Stars  ditaj^ear'd  and  comets  took  then-  place. 

DayDBN. 

In  fairy  tales  things  are  made  to  vaniah  the  instant 
they  are  beheld ;  '  Whilst  I  was  lamenting  this  sudden 
desolation  that  had  been  made  before  me,  the  whole 
scene  vanished.^  Addison.  To  disappear  is  often  a 
temporary  action;  to  vaniah,  generally  conveys  the 
idea  of  being  permanently  lost  to  the  sight.  The  stars 
appear  and  disppear  in  the  firmament;  lightning 
vaniahea  with  a  rapidity  that  is  unequalled. 


TO  LOOK,  APPEAR. 

Look  is  here  taken  in  the  neuter  and  improper  sense, 
signifying  the  act  of  things  figuratively  striving  to  be 
seen;  appear,  from  the  Latin  appareo  or  pareo, 
Greek  Kupitpu,  signifies  to  be  present  or  at  hand,  within 
sight. 

The  look  of  a  thing  respects  the  impressions  which 
it  makes  on  Uie  senses,  that  is,  the  manner  in  which  it 
4  I 
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looks ;  its  ap^rance  unifies  the  simple  act  of  its 
comiii^  into  sight :  the  look  of  any  thing  is  therefcnte 
chaneterised  as  good  m  bad,  mean  or  handsome,  vt^y 
m  beautiful ;  the  appeemmoe  u  characterised  as  early 
or  late,  sudden  or  imexpected :  there  is  something 
rery  unseemly  in  the  look  cf  a  clergyman  affecting  the 
airs  of  a  fine  gentleman ;  the  appearance  of  the  stan 
in  an  ereniog  presents  an  interesting  view  eren  to  the 
ordinary  beholder.  As  what  appeara  must  appear  in 
some  form,  the  signification  of  the  term  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  manner  of  the  appearance,  and  brought 
still  nearer  to  look  in  its  application ;  in  this  case  the 
term  look  u  rather  more  fitmihar  than  that  of  appear- 
ance :  we  may  *peak  either  of  regarding  the  look  or 
the  appearance  of  a  thing,  as  far  as  it  may  impress 
others ;  but  the  latter  is  less  colloquial  than  the  former: 
a  man^s  conduct  is  said  to  look  rather  than  to  appear 
ill ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  say  a  thing  assumes  an 
appearance,  or  has  a  certain  of^tearanee. 

Look  is  always  employed  finr  what  is  teal ;  what  a 
thing  hnka  is  that  which  it  really  is :  appear,  how. 
ever,  sometimes  refers  not  only  to  what  u  external, 
but  to  what  is  superficid.  If  we  say  a  person  looks 
ill,  it  supposes  some  poeative  and  unequivocal  evidence 
of  illness :  if  we  say  he  appears  to  be  ill,  it  is  a  less 

Sositive  assertion  than  the  former ;  it  leaves  room  for 
oubt,  and  allows  the  possibility  of  a  mistake.  We 
are  at  liberty  to  jud^  of  things  by  their  looks,  without 
being  chargeable  with  want  of  judgement ;  but  as  ap- 
pearances are  said  to  be  deceitful  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  admit  them  with  caution  as  the  rule  &f  our 
judgement.  Look  is  employed  mostly  in  regard  to 
objects  of  sense;  appearance  respects  natural  and 
moral  objects  indifierently :  the  sKy  looks  lowering; 
an  object  appears  through  a  microscope  greater  than 
it  reauy  is ; 

Distressfol  nature  pants  ; 
The  ver^  streams  look  languid  from  a&r.    TaowsoN. 

A  person^s  conduct  appears  in  a  more  culpable  light 
when  seen  through  the  representation  of  an  enemy; 
<  Never  does  liberty  appear  more  amiable  than  undfer 
the  government  of  a  pious  and  good  prince.^  Addison. 


LOOK,  GLANCE. 


Look  (v.  Air)  is  the  generic,  and  gfaoce  (v.  To 
glance  at)  the  specific  term ;  that  is  to  say,  a  casual 
or  momentary  look :  »  look  may  be  characterized  as 
severe  or  mud,   fierce  or  geQtle,  angry  or  kind;   a 

{tlance  as  hasty  or  sudden,  in^erfect  or  slight:  so 
ikewise  we  speak  of  taking  a  look,   or  catching  a 
glance ; 

Hetc  the  ■«&  flocks^  wkh  th«  same  hanaleia  la^ 
Th^  wore  alive.    Thomson.  . 

The  tyger,  darting  fierce 
Inpetttons  on  his  prey,  the  ^ance  has  doom'd. 

TaoMsoir. 


TO  LOOK,  SEE,  BEHOLD,  VIEW,  EYE. 

Look,  in  Saxon  locan,  upper  Grerman  lugen,  cornea 
from  hui  Ught,  and  the  Greek  vta  to  see;  see,  in 
Grorman  sehen,  probably  a  variation  from  the  Latin 
video  to  see ;  behold,  compounded  of  the  intensive  be 
and  hold,  signifies  to  hold  or  fix  the  eye  on  an  object ; 
view,  f^m  the  French  voir,  and  the  Latin  video,  sig- 
nifies simply  to  see ;  to  eye,  from  the  noun  eye,  natu- 
rally rignifies  to  fathom  widi  the  eye. 

We  look  voluntarily ;  we  see  invohmtarily :  the  eys 
sees ;  the  person  kxJes :  absent  people  often  see  thing* 
before  they  are  frilly  conscious  tnat  they  are  at  hand : 
we  may  look  without  seeing,  and  we  may  see  without 
looking :  near-sighted  people  often  look  at  that  which 
u  too  distant  to  strike  the  visual  organ.  To  behold  is 
to  look  at  for  a  continuance ;  to  vieto  is  to  look  at  in 
all  directi(ms  ;  to  eye  is  to  look  at  earnestly,  and  by 
side  glances :  that  which  is  seen  may  disappear  in  an 
instant ;  it  may  strike  the  eye  and  be  gone ;  but  what 
is  looked  at  must  make  some  stay ;  ccmseqoently  light- 
ning, and  things  equally  fugitive  and  n^nd  in  uteir 
fli^t,  may  be  seen,  but  cannot  be  looked  at. 

To  look  at  is  the  fiuniliar,  as  well  as  the  genenl 
term,  in  r^ard  to  the  others:  we  look  at  things  in 
general,  which  we  wish  to  see,  that  is,  to  see  them  dearly, 
fully,  and  in  all  their  parts  ;  but  we  behold  that  which 
excites  a  moral  or  intellectual  interest ;  '  The  most 
unpardonable  malefactor  in  the  world  going  to  his 
death,  and  bearing  it  with  composure,  would  win  the 
pity  of  those  who  should  behold  him.'  Steels.  We 
view  that  which  demands  intellectmd  attention ; 

They  climb  the  next  ascent,  and,  loMng  dowi^ 
Now  at  a  nearer  distance  view  the  town ; 
The  prince  with  wonder  Kea  the  stately  tow'rs, 
(Which  late  were  huts  and  shepherds'  bow'rs). 

Da  YDS  N. 

We  eye  that  which  gratifies  any  particular  passwRt 

Half  afi^d,  he  first 
Against  the  window  beats,  thea  brisk  aiiglits 
On  the  warm  hearth ;  then,  iMpping  o'er  the  flsor, 
£yet  all  the  smiling  family  askance.    Thomsov. 

An  inquisitive  child  looks  at  things  which  are  new  to 
it,  but  does  not  behold  them ;  we  look  at  plants,  or 
finery,  or  whatever  gratifies  the  senses,  but  we  do  not 
behold  them :  on  the  other  hand,  we  behold  any  spec- 
tacle which  excites  our  admiration,  our  astonishment, 
our  pity,  or  our  love  :  we  look  at  objecte  in  order  to 
observe  their  external  properties ;  but  we  view  them 
in  order  to  find  out  their  component  parte,  their  in- 
ternal properties,  their  powers  of  motioQ  and  action, 
&c. :  we  look  at  things  to  gratify  Ae  curiosi^  of  the 
moment,  or  for  mere  amusement ;  but  the  jeawus  man 
eyes  his  rival,  in  order  to  mark  his  movements,  his 
designs,  and  his  successes ;  the  envious  man  eyes  him 
who  is  in  prosperity,  witJb  a  malignant  desire  to  see 
him  humbled. 

To  look  k  an  indiSerent,  to  behold  «td  view  are 
gved  and  honoraUe  actions ;  to  eye,  as  dte  act  of  per- 
sOTis,  is  commonly  a  mean,  and  even  base,  action. 
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LOOKER-ON,  SPECTATOR,  BEHOLDER, 
OBSERVER. 

The  looker-on  and  the  spectcitor  are  both  opposed 
to  the  agents  or  actors  in  any  scene ;  but  the  former 
is  still  more  abstracted  from  the  objects  he  sees  than 
the  latter. 

A  looker-on  (v.  To  look)  is  careless ;  he  has  no  part 
and  takes  no  part  in  what  he  sees ;  he  looks  on,  be- 
cause the  thing  is  before  him,  and  he  has  nothing  else 
to  do :  a  spectator  may  likewise  be  unconcerned,  but 
in  general  he  derives  amusement,  if  nothing  else,  from 
what  he  sees.  A  clown  may  be  a  looker-on,  who  with 
open  mouth  gapes  at  all  that  is  before  him,  without 
understanding  any  part  of  it ;  but  he  who  looks  on  to 
draw  a  moral  lesson  from  the  whole  is  in  the  moral 
sense  not  an  uninterested  spectator ;  '  Lookers-on 
many  times  see  more  than  gamesters.^  Bacon. 

But  high  in  heaven  they  at,  and  gaze  from  &r. 
The  tame  tpeetatort  of  his  deeds  of  war.    Pope. 

The  beholder  has  a  nearer  interest  than  the  spec- 
tator ;  and  the  cbserver  has  an  interest  not  less  near 
than  that  of  the  beholder,  but  somewhat  diJferent: 
the  beholder  has  his  affections  roused  by  what  he  sees ; 
*  Objects  imperfectly  discerned  take  forms  from  the 
hope  or  fear  of  the  beholder.''  Johnson.  The  observer 
has  his  understanding  employed  in  that  which  passes 
before  him ;  '  Swift  was  an  exact  observer  of  life.' 
Johnson.  The  beholder  indulges  himself  in  contem- 
plation ;  the  observer  is  busy  in  making  it  subservient 
to  some  proposed  object:  every  beholder  of  our 
Saviour's  suffering  and  patience  was  struck  with  the 
conviction  of  his  Divine  character,  not  excepting  even 
some  of  those  who  were  his  most  prejudiced  adver- 
'  saiies ;  every  calm  observer  of  our  Saviour's  words  and 
actions  was  convinced  of  his  Divine  mission. 


TO  SEE,  PERCEIVE,  OBSERVE. 

See,  in  the  German  sehen,  Greek  hiofuu,  Hebrew 
nst,  is  a  general  term ;  it  may  be  either  a  voluntary  or 
involuntary  action ;  perceive,  from  the  Latin  percipio 
or  per  and  capio  to  take  into  the  mind,  is  always  a 
voluntary  action ;  and  observe  (v.  To  notice)  is  an 
intentional  action.  The  eye  sees  when  the  mind  is 
absent ;  the  mind  and  the  eye  perceive  in  conjunction: 
hence,  we  may  say  that  a  person  sees,  but  does  not 
perceive :  we  observe  not  merely  by  a  simple  act  of  the 
mind,  but  by  its  positive  and  fixed  exertion.  We  see 
a  thing  without  Knowing  what  it  is ;  we  perceive  a 
thing,  and  know  what  it  is,  but  the  impression  passes 
away ;  we  observe  a  thing,  and  afterwards  retrace  the 
image  of  it  in  ovir  mind.  We  see  a  star  when  the  eye 
is  directed  towards  it ;  we  perceive  it  move  if  we  look 
at  it  attentively  ;  we  observe  its  position  in  different 
parts  of  the  heavens.  The  blind  cannot  see,  the 
absent  cannot  perceive,  the  dull  cannot  observe. 

Seeing,  as  a  corporeal  action,  is  the  act  only  of  the 
eye ;  perceiving  and  observing  are  actions  in  which  all 


the  senses  are  concerned.  We  see  colors,  we  per- 
ceive the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  observe  its 
changes.  Seeing  is  sometimes  extended  to  the 
mind  8  operations,  in  which  it  has  an  indefinite  mean- 
ing ;  but  perceme  and  observe  have  both  a  definite 
sense :  we  may  see  a  thine  distinctly  and  clearly,  or 
otherwise ;  we  perceive  it  uways  with  a  certain  degree 
of  distincfeaess ;  and  observe  it  with  a  positive  degree 
of  minuteness :  we  see  {he  truth  of  a  remark ;  we 
perceive  the  force  of  an  objection;  we  observe  the 
reluctance  of  a  person.  It  is  farther  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  when  see  expesses  a  mental  operation, 
it  expresses  what  is  purely  mental;  perceive  md 
observe  are  applied  to  such  objects  as  are  seen  by  the 
senses  as  well  as  the  mind. 

See  is  either  employed  as  a  corporeal  or  incorporeal 
action ;  perceive  and  observe  axe  obviously  a  junction 
of  the  corporeal  and  incorporeal.  We  see  the  light 
with  our  eyes,  or  we  see  the  truth  of  a  proposition 
with  our  mind's  eye ; 

There  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Puree  and  disperse,  that  I  may  lee  and  tell 
Of  Slings  invisible  to  mortal  sight.    Milton. 

We  perceive  the  difference  of  climate,  or  we  perceioe 
the  difference  in  the  comfort  of  our  situation ; 

Sated  at  length,  ere  long  I  might  pere«jv« 
Strange  alteration  in  me.    Milton. 

We  observe  the  motiims  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
'  Every  part  of  your  last  letter  glowed  with  that 
warmth  of  friendship  which,  though  it  was  by  no 
means  new  to  me,  I  could  not  but  observe  with  peculiar 
satisfaction.'  Melhoth  {Letters  of  Cicero). 


TO  SEEM,  APPEAR. 


The  idea  of  coming  to  the  view  is  expressed  by  both 
these  terms;  but  the  word  seem  rises  upon  that  of 
appear.  Seem,  from  the  Latin  similis  like,  signifies 
literally  to  appear  like,  and  is  therefore  a  species  of 
appearance,  which  is  from  the  Latin  appareo  or  pareo, 
and  the  Greek  veucZ/xi  to  be  present,  signifies  to  be 

E resent,  or  before  tne  eye.  Every  object  may  appear; 
ut  nothing  seems,  except  that  which  the  mind  admits 
to  appear  in  any  given  form.  To  seem  requires  some 
reflection  and  comparison  of  objects  in  the  mind  one 
with  another ;  this  term  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  matters  that  may  be  different  from  what  they 
appear,  or  of  an  indeterminate  kind:  that  the  sun  seems 
to  move,  is  a  conclusion  which  we  draw  from  the  exercise 
of  our  senses,  and  by  comparing  thia  case  with  others  of 
a  similar  nature ;  it  is  omy  by  a  ferther  research  into 
the  operations  of  nature  that  we  discover  this  to  be  no 
conclusive  proof  of  its  motion.  To  appear,  on  the 
contrary,  is  the  express  act  of  the  things  themselves 
on  us ;  it  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  applicable  to  such 
objects  as  make  an  in^ression  on  us :  to  appear  is  the 
same  as  to  present  itself:  the  stars  appear  in  the 
4  I  2 
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fimament,  but  we  do  not  say  that  th^  seem  theie ; 
the  sun  appears  dark  through  the  clouiu. 

They  are  equally  applicable  to  moral  as  well  as 
natural  objects  with  the  above-mentioned  distinction. 
Seem  is  said  of  that  which  is  dubious,  continent,  or 
future  ;  appear,  of  that  which  is  actual,  positive,  and 
past.  A  thing  seems  strange  which  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude as  strange  from  what  we  see  of  it;  a  thing 
appears  clear  when  we  have  a  clear  conception  of  it : 
a  plan  seems  practicable  or  impracticable ;  an  author 
appears  to  understand  his  subject  or  the  contrary.  It 
seems  as  if  all  efforts  to  reform  the  bulk  of  mankind 
will  be  found  inefficient;  it  appears  from  the  long 
catalogue  of  vices  which  are  still  very  prevalent,  that 
little  progress  has  hitherto  been  made  m  the  work  of 
reformation ; 

Lash'd  into  foam,  the  fierce  conflicting  brine 
Seenu  o'er  a  thousand  raging  waves  to  bum. 

Thomson. 


O  heav'niy  poet !  Such  thy  verse  appeart. 
So  sweet,  so  charming  to  my  ravisn  d  ears. 


Drtdbn. 


TO  PERCEIVE,  DISCERN,  DISTINGUISH. 

Perceive,  in  Latin  percipio,  or  per  and  copto,  sig- 
nifies  to  take  hold  of  thoroughly ;  discern,  v.  Dis- 
cernment. 

To  perceive  (v.  To  see)  is  a  positive,  to  discern  a 
relative,  action :  we  perceive  thmgs  by  themselves ; 
we  discern  them  amidst  many  otners:  we  perceive 
that  which  is  obvious ;  we  discern  that  which  is  re- 
mote, or  which  requires  much  attention  to  get  an  idea 
of  it.  We  perceive  by  a  person''s  looks  and  words 
what  he  intends ;  we  discern  the  drift  of  his  actions. 
We  may  perceive  sensible  or  spiritual  objects;  we 
commonly  discern  only  that  which  is  spiritual:  we 
perceive  light,  darkness,  colors,  or  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  any  thing ; 

And  lastly,  turning  inwardly  her  eyes. 
Perceives  how  all  her  own  ideas  rise.    Jentns. 

We  discern  characters,  motives,  the  tendency  and 
consequences  of  actions,  &c. ;  *  One  who  is  actuated 
by  party  spirit,  is  almost  under  an  incapacity  of  dis- 
cerning either  real  blemishes  or  beauties.'  Addison. 
It  is  the  act  of  a  child  to  perceive  according  to  the 

Suickness  of  its  senses;  it  is  the  act  of  a  man  to 
iscem  according  to  the  measure  of  his  knowledge  and 
understanding. 

To  discern  and  distinguish  {v.  Difference)  approach 
the  nearest  in  sense  to  each  other ;  but  the  former  sig- 
nifies to  see  only  one  thing,  the  latter  to  see  two  or 
more  in  quick  succession.  We  discern  what  lie  in 
things ;  we  distinguish  things  according  to  their  out- 
ward marks ;  we  discern  things  in  order  to  imderstand 
their  essences;  we  distinguish  in  order  not  to  con- 
found them  together.  Experienced  and  discreet  people 
may  discern  the  signs  of  the  times ;  it  b  just  to  dis- 
tinguish  between  an  action  done  from  inadvertence, 


and  that  which  is  done  from  design.  The  conduct  of 
people  is  sometimes  so  veiled  by  art,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  discern  their  object ;  '  Trie  custom  of  arguing 
on  any  side,  even  against  our  persuasions,  dims  the 
understanding,  and  makes  it  by  degrees  lose  the 
faculty  of  discerning  between  truth  and  falsehood.' 
Locke.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  prac- 
tice and  profession ;  '  Mr.  Boyle  observes,  that  though 
the  mole  be  not  totally  blind  (as  is  genertilly  thought), 
she  has  not  sight  enough  to  distinguish  objects.' 
Addison. 


TO  OBSERVE,  WATCH. 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing  the  act  of  looking 
at  an  object ;  but  to  observe  (v.  To  notice)  is  not  to 
look  after  so  stricdy  as  b  implied  by  to  watch  (v.  To 
watch) ;  a  general  (Serves  the  motions  of  an  enemy 
when  they  are  in  no  particular  state  of  activity ;  he 
watches  the  motions  of  an  enemy  when  they  are  in  a 
state  of  commotion ;  we  observe  a  thing  in  order  to 
draw  an  inference  from  it :  we  watch  any  thing  in 
order  to  discover  what  may  happen :  we  observe  with 
coolness ;  we  watch  with  eagerness :  we  observe  care- 
fully ;  we  waich  narrowly :  the  conduct  of  mankind  in 
general  is  observed ; 

Nor  must  the  ploughman  less  observe  the  skies. 

Drtdbn. 

The  conduct  of  suspicious  individuals  is  watched ; 

For  thou  knowst 
What  hath  been  wam'd  us,  what  malicious  foe 
Watches,  no  doubt,  with  greedy  hope  to  find. 
His  wish  and  best  advantage,  us  asunder.    Milton. 


WAKEFUL,  WATCHFUL,  VIGILANT. 

We  may  be  wakeful  without  being  watchful ;  but 
we  cannot  be  watchful  without  being  wakeful. 

Wakefulness  is  an  afiair  of  the  body,  and  depends 
upon  the  temperament ;  watchfulness  is  an  afiur  of 
the  will,  and  depends  upon  the  determination.  Some 
persons  are  more  wakeful  than  they  wish  to  be ; 

Music  shall  wake  her,  that  hath  power  to  charm 
Pale  sickness,  and  avert  the  stings  of  pain  : 
Can  raise  or  quell  our  passions,  and  becalm 
In  sweet  oblivion  the  too  waktful  sense.    Fenton. 

Few  persons  are  as  watchful  as  they  ought  to  be ; 
'  He  who  remembers  what  has  fallen  out,  will  be 
watchful  against  what  may  happen.'  South.  Vigi- 
lance,  from  the  Latin  vigil,  and  the  Greek  dyaxXuim 
to  be  on  the  alert,  expresses  a  high  degree  of  watch- 
fulness:  a  sentinel  is  watchful  who  on  ordinary 
occasions  keeps  good  watch ;  out  it  is  necessary  for 
him,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  to  be  vigilant,  in 
order  to  detect  whatever  may  pass. 

We  are  watchful  mostly  in  the  proper  sense  of 
watching ;  but  we  may  be  vigilant  in  detecting  moral 
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as  well  as  natural  evils ;  '  Let  a  man  strictly  observe 
the  first  hints  and  whispers  of  good  and  evil  that  pass 
in  his  heart :  this  viil  keep  conscience  quick  and 
vigilant.''    South. 


Eher^s  virtues  and  attainments  with  an  observation  that 
e  was  not  distinguished  from  other  men  by  any  sin- 
gularity either  natural  or  affected.'  Johnsok. 


TO   ABSTRACT,    SEPARATE, 
DISTINGUISH. 

To  abstract,  from  the  Latin  abstracttim,  participle 
of  abatraho  to  draw  from,  signifies  to  draw  one  tlung 
from  another ;  separate,  in  Latin  separatus,  participle 
of  separo,  is  compounded  of  se  and  paro  to  dispose 
apart,  signifying  to  put  things  asvmder,  or  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other ;  distinguish,  in  French  distin- 
guer,  Latin  distinguo,  is  compounded  of  the  sepa- 
rative preposition  dis  and  tingo  to  tinge  or  color, 
signifying  to  give  different  marks  by  which  things  may 
be  known  from  each  other. 

Abstract  is  used  for  the  most  part  in  the  moral  or 
spiritual  sense  :  separate  mostly  in  a  physical  sense : 
distinguish  either  in  a  moral  or  physical  sense:  we 
abstract  what  we  wish  to  regard  particularly  and  indi- 
vidually ;  we  separate  what  we  wish  not  to  be  united ; 
we  distinguish  what  we  wish  not  to  confound.  The 
mind  performs  the  ofHce  of  abstraction  for  itself; 
separating  and  distinguishing  are  exerted  on  external 
objects.*  Arrangement,  place,  time,  and  circumstances 
serve  to  separate:  the  ideas  formed  of  things,  the 
outward  marks  attached  to  them,  the  qualities  attri- 
buted to  them,  serve  to  distinguish. 

By  the  operation  of  abstraction  the  mind  creates 
for  Itself  a  multitude  of  new  ideas:  in  the  act  of 
separation  bodies  are  removed  from  each  other  by 
distance  of  place :  in  the  act  of  distinguishing  objects 
are  discovered  to  be  similar  or  dissimilar.  Quahties 
are  abstracted  from  the  subjects  in  which  they  are 
inherent:  countries  are  separated  by  mountains  or 
seas:  their  inhabitants  are  distinguished  by  their 
dress,  language,  or  manners.  The  mind  is  never  less 
abstracted  from  one's  friends  than  when  separated 
from  them  by  immense  oceans :  it  requires  a  keen  eye 
to  distinguish  oUects  that  bear  a  great  resemblance 
to  each  other.  Volatile  persons  easily  abstract  their 
minds  from  the  most  solemn  scenes  to  fix  them  on 
trifling  objects  that  pass  before  them ;  '  We  ought  to 
abstract  ova  minds  from  the  observation  of  an  excel- 
lence in  those  we  converse  with,  till  we  have  received 
some  good  information  of  the  disposition  of  dieir 
minds.  Steele.  An  unsocial  temper  leads  some  men 
to  separate  themselves  from  all  their  companions ;  <  It 
is  an  eminent  instance  of  Newton's  superiority  to  the 
rest  of  mankind  that  he  was  able  to  separate  know- 
ledge  from  those  weaknesses  by  which  knowledge  is 
generally  disgraced.'  Johnson.  An  absurd  ambition 
teads  others  to  distinguish  themselves  by  their  eccen- 
tricities ;  <  Fontenelle,  in  his  panegyric  on  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  closes  a  long  enumeration  of  that  philoso- 


ABSENT,  ABSTRACTED,  DIVERTED, 
DISTRACTED. 

Absent,  in  French  absent,  Latin  absens,  comes  from 
a&  and  sum  to  be  from,  signifying  away  or  at  a  dis- 
tance from  all  objects ;  abstracted,  in  French  abstrait, 
Latin  abstractus,  participle  of  abstraho,  or  ab  and 
traho  to  draw  from,  signifies  drawn  or  separated  from 
all  objects;  diverted,  in  French  divertir,  Latin 
diverto,  compounded  of  di  or  dis  asunder  and  verto 
to  turn,  signifies  to  turn  aside  from  the  object  that  is 
present ;  distracted  of  course  implies  drawn  asunder 
by  different  objects. 

A  want  of  attention  is  implied  in  all  these  terms, 
but  in  different  degrees  and  under  different  circum- 
stances. 

Absent  and  abstracted  denote  a  total  exclusion  of 
present  objects ;  diverted  and  distracted  a  misapplied 
attention  to  surrounding  objects,  an  attention  to  such 
things  as  are  not  the  imme<uate  object  of  concern. 

j&sent  and  abstracted  differ  less  in  sense  than  in 
application :  the  former  is  an  epithet  expressive  either 
m  a  habit  or  a  state,  and  precedes  the  noim ;  the 
latter  expresses  a  state  only,  and  is  never  adjoined  to 
the  noun :  we  say,  a  man  is  absent  or  an  absent  man ; 
he  is  abstracted,  but  not  an  abstracted  man,  although 
when  applied  to  other  objects  it  may  be  applied  to 
denote  a  temporary  state ; 

A  voice,  tlian  human  more,  th'  abstracted  ear 
Of  fancy  strikes,  "  Be  not  afraid  of  us. 
Poor  kindred  man."    Thomson. 

We  are  absent  or  abstracted  when  not  thinking  on 
what  passes  before  us ;  we  are  diverted  when  we  hsten 
to  any  other  discourse  than  that  which  is  addressed  to 
us ;  we  are  distracted  when  we  listen  to  the  discourse 
of  two  persons  at  the  same  time. 

The  absent  man  has  his  mind  and  person  never  in 
the  same  place:  he  is  abstracted  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding scenes;  his  senses  are  locked  up  from  all 
the  objects  that  seek  for  admittance ;  he  is  often  at 
Rome  while  walking  the  streets  of  London,  or  solving 
a  problem  of  Euclid  in  a  social  party ;  '  Theophrastus 
ca&ed  one  who  barely  rehearsed  his  speech,  with  his 
eyes  fixed,  an  "  absent  actor." '  Hcghes.  The  man 
who  is  diverted  seeks  to  be  present  at  every  thing ;  he 
is  struck  with  every  thing,  and  ceases  to  oe  attentive 
to  one  thing  in  order  to  miect  his  regards  to  another ; 
he  turns  from  the  right  to  the  left,  but  does  not  stop 
to  think  on  any  one  point ;  '  The  mind  is  refrigerated 
by  interruption ;  the  thoughts  are  diverted  from  the 
principal  subject ;  the  reader  is  weary  he  knows  not 
why.'  Johnson  (Prtface  to  Shakspeare).  The  dis- 
tracted man  can  be  present  at  nothing,  as  all  objects 


Vide  Abb^  Girard :  "  Distinguer,  separer. 
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gtrike  him  with  equal  force ;  his  thoughts  are  in  a  state 
of  Tacillation  and  confusion ;  '  He  used  to  rave  for  his 
Marianne,  and  call  upon  her  in  his  dietracted  fits.'' 
Addison. 

A  habit  of  profound  study  sometimes  causes 
ahgence ;  it  is  well  for  such  a  mind  to  be  sometimes 
diverted :  the  ardent  contemplation  of  any  one  subject 
occasions  frequent  abatractiona ;  if  they  are  too  fre- 
quent, or  ill-tuned,  they  are  reprehensible:  the  juvenile 
and  versatile  mind  is  most  ptone  to  be  diverted ;  it 
follows  the  bias  of  the  senses,  which  are  caught  by 
the  outward  surface  of  things ;  it  is  impelled  by 
curiosity  to  look  rather  than  to  think :  a  well  regulated 
mind  is  rarely  exposed  to  distractions,  which  result 
from  contrariety  of  feeling,  as  well  as  thinking, 
peculiar  to  persons  of  strong  susceptibility  or  dull 
comprehension. 

The  absent  man  neither  derives  pleasure  from 
society,  nor  imparts  any  to  it;  his  resources  are  in 
himself.  The  man  who  is  easily  diverted  is  easily 
pleased ;  but  he  may  run  the  risk  of  displeasing  others 
by  the  distractions  of  his  mind.  The  distracted  man 
is  a  burden  to  himself  and  others. 


TO  DISTINGUISH,  DISCRIMINATE. 

To  distinguish  (v.  To  abstract)  is  the  general ;  to 
discriminate  Qs,  Discernment)  is  the  particular  term : 
the  former  is  an  indefinite ;  the  latter  a  definite  action. 
To  discriminate  is  in  fact  to  distinguish  specifically ; 
hence  we  speak  of  a  distinction  as  true  or  false,  but 
of  a  discrimination  as  nice. 

We  distinguish  things  as  to  their  divisibility  or 
unit^  ;  we  discriminate  them  as  to  their  inherent  pro- 
perties ;  we  distinguish  things  that  are  alike  or  unuke, 
to  separate  or  collect  them;  we  discriminate  those 
that  are  difierent,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  one 
from  the  other:  we  distinguish  by  means  of  the 
senses  as  well  as  the  understanding ;  we  discriminate 
by  the  understanding  only  :  we  distinguish  things  by 
their  color,  or  we  distinguish  moral  objects  by  their 
truth  or  falsehood ; 

'Tis  easy  to  dittingmth  bv  the  ritrht 

The  color  of  the  soil,  and  black  from  white.    Dsyden. 

We  discriminate  the  characters  of  men,  or  we  dis- 
criminate their  merits  according  to  circumstances ; 
'  A  satire  should  expose  nothing  but  what  is  corrigible; 
and  make  a  due  discriminaUon  between  those  who 
are  and  those  who  are  not  the  proper  objects  of  it.'' 
Addison. 


TO  DIVIDE,  SEPARATE,  PART. 

To  divide,  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding ; 
to  separate,  in  Latin  separatus,  participle  of  separo, 
or  se  apart  and  paro  to  dispose,  signifies  to  put  things 
asunder,  or  at  a  distance  from  each  other ;  to  part 
signifies  to  make  into  parts. 


That  is  stud  to  be  divided  which  has  been,  or  is 
conceived  to  be  a  whole ;  'that  is  separated  which 
might  be  joined :  a  river  divides  a  town  by  running 
through  it ; 

Nor  cease  your  sowing  till  mid  winter  ends. 

For  tliis,  through  twelre  bright  signs  Apollo  guides 

The  year,  and  earth  in  several  climes  divides.  Dbyden. 

Mountains  or  seas  separate  countries ;  *  Can  a  body 
be  inflammable  from  which  it  would  puzzle  a  chymist 
to  separate  an  inflammable  ingredient  ? '  Bon.E.  To 
divide  does  not  necessarily  include  a  separation ; 
although  a  separation  supposes  a  division :  an  anny 
may  be  divvied  into  larger  or  smaller  portions,  and 
yet  remain  united;  but  during  a  march,  or  an  en- 
gagement, these  companies  are  frequently  sepa- 
rated. 

Opinions,  hearts,  minds,  &c.  may  be  divided ;  cor- 
poreal bodies  only  are  separated :  the  minds  of  men 
are  often  most  divided,  when  in  person  they  are  least 
separated ;  and  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  sepa- 
rated at  the  greatest  distance  from  each  other  may  be 
the  least  divided ;  '  Where  there  is  the  greatest  and 
most  honourable  love,  it  is  sometimes  better  to  be 
jiHned  in  death,  than  separated  in  life.'  Steele. 

To  part  approaches  nearer  to  separate  than  to 
divide ;  the  latter  is  applied  to  things  only ;  the  two 
foQner  to  persons,  as  well  as  things :  a  thing  becones 
smaller  by  being  divided ;  '  If  we  divide  the  life  of 
most  men  into  twenty  parts,  we  shall  find  at  least 
nineteen  of  them  filled  with  gaps  and  chasms,  which  are 
neither  filled  up  with  pleasive  or  business.'  Addison. 
One  thing  loses  its  junction  with,  or  cofaesi«Ni  to, 
another,  by  being  parted:  a  loaf  of  bread  is  divided  by 
being  cut  into  two ;  two  loaves  are  parted  which  have 
been  baked  tc^ther. 

Sometimes  part,  as  well  as  divide,  is  used  in  the 
application  of  that  which  is  given  to  sevenJ,  in  which 
case  they  bear .  the  same  analogy  as  before :  several 
things  are  parted,  one  thing  is  divided :  a  man's  per- 
sonal efiects  may  be  parted,  by  common  consent, 
among  his  children  ;  but  his  estate,  or  the  value  of  it, 
must  be  divided :  whatever  can  be  disjoined  without 
losing  its  integrity  is  parted,  otherwise  it  is  divided  : 
in  this  sense,  our  Saviour's  garments  are  said  to  have 
been  parted,  because  they  were  distinct  things ;  bnt 
the  vesture  which  was  without  seam  must  have  been 
divi€led  if  they  had  not  cast  lots  for  it. 

As  disjunction  is  the  common  idea  attached  to  both 
separate  and  part,  they  are  frequently  used  in  relation 
to  the  same  objects :  nouses  may  be  both  separated 
and  parted ;  they  are  parted  by  that  which  does  not 
keep  them  at  so  great  a  distance,  as  whoa  they  are 
said  to  be  separated :  two  houses  are  parted  by  a 
small  opening  between  them ;  they  are  separated  by 
an  intervening  garden :  fields  are  with  more  propriety 
said  to  be  separated ;  rooms  are  said  more  properly  to 
he  parted. 

With  r^ard  to  persons,  part  deagnates  the  actual 
leaving  of  the  person ;  separate  is  used  in  general  for 
that  which  lessens  the  society;  the  former  is  often 
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casual,  temporary,  or  partial ;  the  latter  is  positive  and 
serious :  the  parting  is  momentary ; 

The  prince  pursu'd  the  parting  deity 

With  words  like  these,  "  Ah  whither  do  you  fly  ? 

Unkind  and  cruel  to  deceive  your  son."    Deyden. 

The  separatum  may  be  longer  or  shorter ;  *  I  pray 
let  me  retain  some  room,  though  never  so  little,  in 
your  thoughts,  during  the  time  of  this  our  separatum.^ 
How£LL.  Two  friends  part  in  the  streets  after  a 
casual  meeting ;  two  persons  separate  on  the  road  who 
had  set  out  to  travel  together :  men  and  their  wives 
often  part  without  coming  to  a  positive  separation : 
some  couples  are  separated  from  each  other  in  every 
respect  but  that  of  being  directly  parted ;  the  moment 
of  parting  between  &iends  is  often  more  punful  than 
the  separation  which  afterwards  ensues. 


TO  DIVIDE,  DISTRIBUTE,  SHARE. 

To  divide,  in  Latin  divide,  fnHn  di  or  dis  and  vido, 
in  the  Etruscan  idtw  to  part,  which  comes  from  the 
Greek  «<{  Svai  into  two,  signifies  literally  to  make  into 
tvo ;  distribute,  in  Latin  distributus,  from  distribuo, 
or  dis  and  trUmo,  signifies  to  bestow  apart ;  share,  from 
the  word  shear,  and  ihe  German  scheeren,  signifies 
dmply  to  cut. 

The  act  of  dividing  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
thing  divided ;  that  of  distributing  and  sharing  com- 
prehends also  the  purpose  of  the  action :  we  divide 
the  thing ;  we  distribute  to  the  person :  we  may  divide 
therefore  without  distributing ;  or  we  may  divide  in 
order  to  distribute :  thus  we  divide  our  land  into  dis- 
tinct fields  for  our  private  convenience ;  or  we  divide 
a  sum  of  money  into  so  many  parts,  in  order  to  dis- 
tribute it  among  a  ^ven  number  of  persons ; 

Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize. 

Or  both  divide  the  crown. 
He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  skies. 

She  drew  an  angel  down.    Drtdek. 

Two  urns  by  Jove's  high  throne  have  ever  stood. 
The  source  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good  ; 
From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  fills. 
Blessings  to  these,  to  those  diitribiUet  iSl.    Pope. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  distribute  without  di- 
viding; for  guineas,  books,  apples,  and  many  other 
things  may  be  distributed,  whicn  require  no  division. 

To  share  is  to  make  into  parts  the  same  Mjdivide, 
and  it  is  to  ^ve  those  parts  to  some  persons,  the  same 
as  distribute ;  but  the  person  who  shares  takes  a  part 
liimself; 

Why  grieves  my  son  ?  Thy  anguish  let  ne  ihart, 
Keveu  the  cause,  and  trust  a  parent's  care.    Pope. 

He  who  distribiitee  ^ves  it  always  to  others ;  '  Provi- 
dence has  made  an  equal  iisMkntion  of  natural  gifts, 
where<^  each  creature  severally  has  a  share.'  L'Es. 
TKAN6E.  A  loaf  is  divided  in  order  to  be  eaMa ; 
bread  is  distributed  in  loaves  among  the  poor ;  the 
loaf  is  shared  by  a  poer  nw  with  hoe  poorer  neigh- 


bour, or  the  profits  of  a  business  are  shared  by  the 
partners. 

To  share  may  imply  either  to  give  or  receive ;  to 
distribute  implies  givmg  only :  we  share  our  own  with 
another ;  or  another  shares  what  we  have ;  but  we 
distribute  our  own  to  others ;  '  They  will  be  so  much 
the  more  careful  to  determine  properly  as  they  shall 
(will)  be  obliged  to  share  the  expenses  of  maintaining 
die  masters.''  Melmoth  {Letters  of  Pliny). 


TO  DISPENSE,  DISTRIBUTE. 

Dispense,  from  the  Latin  pendo,  to  pay  or  bestow, 
signifies  to  bestow  in  different  directions ;  and  distri- 
bute, from  the  Latin  tribuo,  to  bestow,  signifies  the 
same  thing. 

Dispense  is  an  indiscriminate  action ;  distribute  is 
a  particularizing  action :  we  dispense  to  all ;  we  dis- 
tribute  to  each  individually:  nature  dispenses  her 
gifts  bountJAilly  to  all  the  imiabitants  of  the  earth ; 

Though  nature  weigh  oiu"  talents,  and  ditpeme 

To  every  man  his  modicum  of  sense ; 

Yet  much  depends,  as  in  the  tiller's  toil. 

On  culture,  and  the  sowing  of  the  soil.    Cowfeb. 

A  par«it  distributes  among  his  children  difierent 
tokens  of  his  parental  tenderness ;  '  Pray  be  no  niggard 
in  distributing  my  love  plentifidly  among  our  fnends 
at  the  inns  of  court'  Howsli.. 

Dispense  is  an  indirect  action  that  has  no  imme- 
diate reference  to  the  receiver ;  distribute  is  a  direct 
and  personal  action  communicated  by  the  giver  to  the 
receiver :  Providence  dispenses  his  favors  to  those 
who  put  a  sincere  trust  in  him ;  '  Those  to  whom 
Christ  has  committed  the  dispensing  of  his  Gospel.' 
Decay  of  Piett.  A  prince  distributes  marks  of  his 
favor  and  preference  among  his  courtiers ;  <  The  king 
sent  over  a  great  store  of  gentlemen  and  warlike  people, 
amongst  whom  he  distributed  the  land.'  Spenseb  on 
Ireland. 


PART,  DIVISION,  PORTION,  SHARE. 

Part,  in  Latin  pars,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  ©nu 
to  divide,  signifying  the  thing  divided  or  parted  from 
another ;  division  signifies  the  same  as  portion ;  por- 
tion, in  Latin  portio,  is  supposed  to  be  changed  from 
partio,  which  comes  from  partior  to  distribute,  and 
(Hnginally  fix)m  the  Hebrew,  as  the  void  part ;  share, 
in  Saxon  scyran  to  divide,  comes  in  all  probability 
from  the  Hebrew  nnv  to  remain,  that  is,  what  remains 
after  a  division. 

Part  is  a  term  not  only  of  more  general  use,  but  of 
more  comprehensive  meaning  than  division ;  it  is  al- 
ways employed  for  the  thing  divided,  but  division 
may  be  either  employed  for  the  act  of  dividing,  or  the 
thiog  that  is  divided:  but  in  all  cases  the  word  divi- 
sion has  always  a  referrace  to  some  action,  and  the 
agent  by  whom  it  has  been  performed ;  whereas  part. 
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which  is  perfectly  abstract,  has  altc^ether  lost  this 
idea.  We  always  speak  o(  a  part  as  opposed  to  the 
whole,  but  of  a  division  as  it  has  been  made  of  the 
whole. 

A  part  is  formed  of  itself  by  accident,  or  made  by 
design ;  a  division  is  always  the  effect  of  design :  a 

Eart  is  indefinite  as  to  its  quantity  or  nature,  it  may  be 
irge  or  small,  round  or  square,  of  any  dimension,  of 
any  form,  of  any  size,  or  of  any  character ;  but  a  divi- 
sion is  always  regulated  by  some  certain  principles,  it 
depends  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  divisor  and 
thug  to  be  divided.  A  page,  a  Une,  or  a  word,  is  the 
part  of  any  book  ;  but  the  books,  chapters,  sections, 
and  paragraphs,  are  the  divisions  of  the  book.  Stones, 
wood,  water,  air,  and  the  like,  are  parts  of  the  world ; 
fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  are  physical  divisions  of  the 
globe;  continents,  seas,  rivers,  mountains,  and  the 
Uke,  are  geograpMcal  divisions,  imder  which  are  like- 
wise indudea  its  political  divisions  into  coimtries, 
kingdoms,  &c. 

Shall  little  haughty  ignorance  pronounce 
His  works  unwise,  of  which  the  smallest  nsr< 
Exceeds  the  narrow  vision  of  her  mind.    Thomson. 

'  A  division  (in  a  discourse)  should  be  natural  and 
simple.^  Blaie. 

A  part  may  be  detached  from  the  whole ;  a  division 
is  always  conceived  of  in  connexion  with  the  whole ; 
portion  and  share  are  particular  species  of  divisions, 
which  are  said  of  such  matters  as  are  assignable  to  in- 
dividuals; portion  respects  individuals  without  any 
distinction ; 

The  jars  of  gen'rous  wine  Acestes  gift. 

He  set  abroach,  and  for  the  feast  prepar'd. 

In  equal  portions  with  the  ren'son  ihar'd.    Dktden. 

Share  respects  individuals  specially  referred  to ; 

The  monarch,  on  whom  fertile  Nile  bestows 
All  which  that  grateful  earth  can  bear. 
Deceives  himself  if  he  suppose 
That  more  than  this  falls  to  his  share.    Cowley. 

The  portion  of  happiness  which  falls  to  every  man's 
lot  is  more  equal  than  is  genendly  supposed;  the 
share  which  partners  have  in  the  profits  of  any  under- 
taking depends  upon  the  sum  which  each  has  contri- 
buted towards  its  completion.  The  portion  is  that 
which  simply  comes  to  any  one ;  but  the  share  is  that 
which  belongs  to  him  by  a  certain  right.  According 
to  the  ancient  customs  of  Normandy,  the  daughters 
could  have  no  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  property 
for  their  share,  which  was  divided  in  equal  portions 
between  them. 


whole.  The  part  in  its  strict  sense  is  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  whole ;  the  piece  is  the  part  detached 
from  the  whole ;  the  patch  is  that  piece  which  is  dis- 
tinguished from  others.  Things  may  be  divided  into 
parts  without  any  express  separation ;  but  when  di- 
vided into  pieces  they  are  actually  cut  asunder.  Hence 
we  may  speak  of  a  loaf  as  divided  into  twelve  parts 
when  It  IS  conceived  only  to  be  so ;  and  divided  into 
twelve  pieces,  when  it  is  really  so.  On  this  ground, 
we  talk  of  the  parts  of  a  country,  but  not  of  the 
pieces ;  and  of  a  piece  of  land,  not  a  part  of  land ; 
so  likewise  letters  are  said  to  be  the  component  parts 
of  a  word,  but  the  half  or  the  quarter  of  any  given 
letter  is  called  apiece.  The  chapters,  the  pages,  the 
lines,  &c.  are  the  various  parts  of  a  book ;  certain 
passages  or  quantities  drawn  from  the  book  are  called 
pieces :  the  parts  of  matter  may  be  infinitely  decom- 
posed ;  various  bodies  may  be  formed  out  of  so  ductile 
a  piece  of  matter  as  clay.  The  piece  is  that  which 
may  sometimes  serve  as  a  whole;  but  the  patch  is 
that  which  is  always  broken  and  disjointed, — some- 
thing imperfect ;  many  things  may  be  formed  out  of  a 
piece ;  but  the  patch  only  sorves  to  fill  up  a  chasm. 


PART,  PIECE,  PATCH. 

Part  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ; 
piece,  in  French  piece,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  OB  to 
diminish ;  whence  also  comes  patch,  signifying  the 
thing  in  its  diminished  form^  that  wUch  is  lesA^an  a 


TO  PARTAKE,  PARTICIPATE,  SHARE. 

Partake  and  participate,  the  one  English,  and  the 
other  Latin,  signify  literally  to  take  a  part  in  a  thing. 
The  former  is  employed  in  the  proper  or  improper 
sense  ;  and  the  latter  in  the  improper  sense  only :  we 
may  partake  of  a  feast,  or  we  may  partake  of  plea- 
sure, but  we  participate  only  in  pleasure  or  pain,  &c 

To  partake  is  a  selfish  action;  to  participate  u 
either  a  selfish  or  a  benevolent  action :  we  partake  of 
that  which  pleases  ourselves ; 

All  else  of  nature's  common  gift  ptirtaie. 
Unhappy  Dido  was  alone  awake.    Dkyoek. 

We  participate  in  that  which  pleases  another ; 

Our  Giod,  when  heav'n  and  earth  he  did  create, 
Form'd  man,  who  should  of  both  participate.  Denhak. 

We  partake  of  a  meal  with  a  firiend;  we  participate 
in  the  gifb  of  Providence,  or  in  the  enjoyments  which 
another  feels. 

To  partake  is  the  act  of  taking  the  thing,  or  getting 
the  thing  to  one's  self;  to  share  is  the  act  of  having  a 
title  to  a  share,  or  being  in  the  habits  of  receiving  a 
share :  we  may,  therefore,  partake  of  a  thing  without 
sharing  it,  and  share  it  without  partaking.  We 
partake  of  things  mostly  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses ;  whatever,  therefore,  we  take  a  part  in,  whe- 
ther gratuitously  or  casually,  that  we  may  be  said  to 
partake  of;  in  this  manner  we  partake  of  an  enter, 
tainment  without  sharing  it ;  or  we  partake  in  a  de* 
sign, 


&C. 

By  and  by,  iiij  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart    Shaksfj 


Shaksfeaus. 
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On  the  other  hand,  ve  share  things  that  promise  to 
be  of  advantage  or  profit,  and  what  we  share  is  what 
we  claim ;  in  this  manner  we  share  a  sum  of  money 
which  has  been  left  to  us  in  common  with  others ; 

Aroidinff  lore,  I  had  not  found  despair. 

But  thaPd  with  savage  beasts  the  common  «ur. 

Dbysbn. 


DEAL,  QUANTITY,  PORTION. 

Deal,  in  Saxon  dcBl,  Dutch  deel,  and  German  theil, 
from  daelen,  theilen,  &c.  to  divide,  signifies  literally 
the  thing  divided  or  taken  oiF;  quantity,  in  Latin 
quantit€ut,  comes  from  quantum,  sigmfying  how 
much ;  portion,  through  the  Latin  pars  and  portio, 
comes  £rom  the  Hebrew  vid  to  divide,  signifying,  like 
the  word  deal,  the  thing  taken  off. 

Deal  always  denotes  something  great,  and  cannot 
be  coupled  with  any  epithet  that  does  not  express 
much :  quantity  is  a  term  of  relative  import ;  it  either 
marks  indefinitely  the  how,  or  so  much  of  a  thing,  or 
may  be  defined  by  some  epithet  to  express  much  or 
little :  portion  is  of  itself  altogether  indefinite,  and 
admits  of  being  qualified  by  any  epithet  to  .oxpress 
much  or  little :  deal  is  a  term  confined  to  familiar  use, 
and  sometimes  substituted  for  quantity,  and  sometimes 
for  portion.  It  is  common  to  speak  of  a  deal  or  a 
quantity  of  paper,  a  great  deal  or  a  great  quantity  of 
money ;  likewise  of  a  great  deal  or  a  great  portion  of 
pleasure,  a  great  deai  or  a  great  portion  of  wealth : 
and  in  some  cases  deal  is  more  usual  than  either  fuan- 
iity  or  portion,  as  a  deal  of  heat,  a  deal  of  rain, 
s  deal  of  frost,  a  deal  of  noise,  and  the  like ;  but 
it  is  altogether  inadmissible  in  the  higher  style  of 
writing ;  '  This,  my  inquisitive  temper,  or  rather  im- 
pertinent hiunour,  of  prjdng  into  all  sorts  of  writing, 
with  my  natural  aversion  to  loquacity,  gives  me  a  good 
deal  m  employment  when  I  enter  any  house  in  the 
country.'  Addison.  *  There  is  never  room  in  the 
world  for  more  than  a  certain  quantity  or  measure  <^ 
renown.'  Johnsok. 

Portion  is  employed  only  for  that  which  is  detached 
from  the  whole ;  quantity  may  sometimes  be  employed 
for  a  number  of  wholes.  We  may  speak  of  a  large 
or  a  small  quantity  of  books;  a  large  or  a  small 
quantity  o(  phcata  or  herbs;  but  a  large  or  a  small 
portion  of  food,  a  lar^  or  small  portion  of  color. 
Quantity  is  used  only  m  the  natural  sense :  portion 
idso  in  me  moral  apphcation,  and  mostly  in  the  sense  of 
a  stated  quantity.  Material  substances,  as  wood,  stone, 
metals,  and  liquids,  are  necessarily  considered  with 
regard  to  quantity ;  the  qualities  of  the  mind  and  the 
circumstances  of  human  fife  are  divided  into  portions. 
A  builder  estimates  the  quantity  of  materiiJs  which  he 
will  want  for  the  completion  of  a  house ;  the  workman 
estimates  the  portion  of  labor  which  the  work  irill 
require; 

In  battles  won,  fortune  a  part  did  claim. 

And  soldiers  have  their  fortion  in  the  fame.    Walux* 


TO  COMMUNICATE,  IMPART. 

Communicate,  in  Latin  cdmmunicatus,  participle 
of  commtmico,  contracted  from  commun^ix),  signifies 
to  make  common  property  with  another ;  impart,  com- 
pounded of  in  and  part,  signifies  to  give  in  part  to 
another. 

Imparting  is  a  species  of  communicating ;  one  al- 
ways communicates  in  imparting,  but  not  vice  versd. 

Whatever  can  be  ei\)oyed  in  common  with  others  is 
communicated ;  whatever  can  be  shared  by  another  is 
imparted:  what  one  knows  or  thinks  is  communicated, 
or  made  commonly  known ;  what  one  feels  is  imparted 
and  participated  in :  intelligence  or  information  is 
communicated  ;  '  A  man  who  publishes  his  works  in  a 
volume  has  an  infinite  advantage  over  one  who  com- 
municates his  writings  to  the  world  in  loose  tracts.' 
Addison.     Secrets  or  sorrows  are  imparted ; 

Yet  hear  what  an  unskilful  inend  may  say. 
As  if  a  blind  man  should  direct  yoiu-  way : 
So  I  myself,  though  wanting  to  be  taught. 
May  yet  impart  a  hint  that's  worth  your  thought. 

GOLSING. 

Those  who  always  communicate' &Yl  they  hear,  some- 
times communicate  more  than  they  really  know ;  it  is 
the  characteristic  of  firiendship  to  allow  her  votaries  to 
impart  their  joys  and  sorrows  to  each  other. 

A  person  may  communicate  what  belongs  to  another, 
as  well  as  that  which  is  his  own ;  but  he  imparts  that 
only  which  concerns  or  belongs  to  himself:  an  open- 
ness of  temper  leads  some  men  to  communicate  weir 
intentions  as  soon  as  they  are  formed ;  loquacity  im- 
pels others  to  commv/nicate  whatever  is  told  them  :  a 
generosity  of  temper  leads  some  men  to  impart  their 
substance  for  tiie  relief  of  their  fellow  creatures;  a 
desire  for  sympathy  leads  others  to  impart  their  senti- 
ments. There  is  a  great  pleasure  in  commmnicaMng 
good  intelligence,  and  in  imparting  good  advice. 


COMMUNICATIVE,  FREE, 

Are  epithets  that  convey  no  respectful  sentiment  of 
the  object  to  which  they  are  applied :  a  person  is  com- 
municative, who  is  ready  to  tell  all  he  knows ;  he  b 
free,  when  he  is  ready  to  say  all  he  thinks :  the  com^ 
municative  person  has  no  regard  for  himself;  the  free 
person  has  no  r^ard  for  others. 

A  communicative  temper  leads  to  the  breach  of  all 
confidence ;  nfree  temper  leads  to  violation  of  all  de- 
cency:  communicativeness  of  disposition  produces 
mucn  mischief;  freedom  of  speech  and  behaviour  oc- 
cajsions  much  offence.  Communicativeness  is  the 
excess  of  sincerity ;  it  offends  by  revealing  what  it 
ought  to  conceal :  freedom  is  the  abuse  of  sincerity ;  ~ 
it  offends  by  speaking  what  it  ought  not  to  think. 

These  terms  are  sometimes  taken  in  a  good  sense ; 
when  a  person  is  communicative  for  the  instruction  or 
amusement  of  others,  and  iafree  in  imparting  to  others 
4  X 
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whatever  he  can  of  his  eiijo3nnent8 ;  <  The  most  miser- 
able of  all  beings  is  the  most  envious ;  as  on  the  other 
hand  the  most  communieatioe  is  the  happiest.'  Grove. 
*  Aristophanes  was  in  private  life  of  a  free,  open,  and 
cinnpamonable  temper.'  Cumbbslakd. 


COMMUNION,  CONVERSE. 

Communion,  from  commune  and  common,  signifies 
the  act  of  maUng  common  (v.  Common)  ;  converse, ' 
from  the  Latin  converto  to  convert  or  translate,  signi- 
fies a  transferring. 

Both  these  terms  imply  a  communication  between 
minds ;  but  the  former  may  take  place  without  corpo- 
real agency,  the  latter  never  does ;  spirits  hold  com- 
munion widi  each  other,  or  men  may  hold  spiritual 
communion  with  God ;  '  Where  a  long  course  of 
piety  and  close  communion  with  Grod  has  purged  the 
heart  and  rectified  the  will,  knowledge  will  break  in 
upon  such  a  soul.''  South.  People  hold  converse 
together; 

In  varied  oonverte  softening  every  theme;, 
You  frequent  pausing  turn  ;  and  from  lier  eyes. 
Where  meeken'd  sense,  and  amiable  grace. 
And  lively  sweetness  dwell,  enraptured  drink 
That  nameless  spirit  of  ethereal  joy.    Thomson. 

For  the  same  reason  a  man  may  hold  communion 
with  himself;  he  holds  converse  always  with  another. 


COMMUNITY,  SOCIETY. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  for  a  body  of  ra- 
tional beings;  community,  from  commtmitas  and 
communis  common  (v.  Common),  signifies  abstract- 
edly the  state  of  being  common,  and  in  an  extended 
sense  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  common  possession ; 
society,  in  Latin  societas,  from  socius  a  companion, 
signifies  the  state  of  being  companions,  or  those  who 
are  in  that  state. 

Community  in  any  thing  constitutes  a  community ; 
a  common  interest,  a  common  language,  a  common 
government,  is  the  basis  of  that  community  which  is 
formed  by  any  number  of  individuals ;  comrntmities 
are  therefore  cbvisiUe  into  large  or  small ;  the  former 
may  be  states,  the  latter  fiiiulles  ;  '  Was  there  ever 
any  community  so  corrupt  as  not  to  include  within  it 
individuals  of  real  worth  ? '  Blaib.  The  comii^  to- 
gether of  many  constitutes  »  society;  societies  axe 
either  private  or  public,  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  meet  together ;  friends  form  societies  for 
the  purpose  of  {Measure;  ipdi£ferent  persons  finm 
societies  for  the  pvurposes  of  business ;  '  The  great 
community  of  mankmd  is  necessarily  broken  into 
smaller  independent  societies.''  Jobxson. 

Commwnity  has  always  a  restrictive  and  relative 
sense ;  society  has  a  general  uid  unlimited  import : 
the  most  dangerous  members  of  the  mmmunity  are 


those  who  attempt  to  poison  the  minds  of  youth  widi 
contempt  for  reugion  and  disafiection  to  the  state; 
the  morals  of  society  are  Uius  corrupted  as  it  were  at 
the  foiintain  head. 

Community  refers  to  spiritual  as  well  as  corporeal 
agents ;  society  mostly  to  human  beings  only :  the 
angels,  the  saints,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
penect,  constitute  a  community ;  with  them  there  is 
more  communion  than  association. 


CONVIVIAL,  SOCIAL,  SOCIABLE. 

Convivial,  in  Latin  oonviviaUs,  from  oonvivo  to 
live  together,  signifies  being  entertained  togethw; 
social,  from  socius  a  companion,  signifies  pertaining  to 
company. 

The  prominent  ides  in  wnvivial  is  that  of  sensual 
indulgence ;  the  prominent  idea  in  social  is  that  <^ 
enjojrment  from  an  intercourse  with  society.  The  conoi- 
vial  u  a  species  of  the  «octa/  ,■  it  is  the  social  in  mat- 
ters of  festivity.  What  is  convivial  is  social,  but 
what  is  social  is  something  more ;  the  former  is  ex> 
celled  by  the  latter  as  much  as  the  body  is  excelled  by 
the  mind.  We  speak  of  convivial  meetings,  convi' 
vial  enjoyments  or  the  convivial  board;  but  «octa/ 
intercourse,  social  pleasxue,  social  amusements,  and 
the  like ;  '  It  is  related  by  Carte,  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  that  he  used  often  to  pass  a  n^ht  with 
Dryden,  and  those  with  whom  Dryden  consorted ;  who 
they  were  Carte  has  not  told,  but  certainly  the  con- 
vivial table  at  which  Ormond  sat  was  not  siuronnded 
with  a  plebeian  society.'  JoHifsoM.  '  Plato  and  So- 
crates shared  many  social  hours  with  Aristophanes.^ 

CUMBEBLAVD. 

Social  signifies  belonging  or  allied  to  a  companion, 
having  the  disposition  of  a  companion ;  sociable,  from  the 
same  root,  signifies  able  or  fit  to  be  a  companion ;  the 
former  is  an  active,  the  latter  a  passive  quality :  mcial 
people  seek  others ;  sociable  people  are  sougnt  for  by 
others.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  social  and  not 
sociable  ,*  to  be  soaable  and  not  social :  he  who  draws 
his  pleasures  from  society  without  commvnicating  his 
share  to  the  common  stock  of  entertainments  is  social 
but  not  sociable ;  men  of  a  taciturn  dispocduon  are 
often  in  this  case ;  they  receive  more  than  they  give : 
he  on  the  contrary  who  ht»  talents  to  please  company, 
but  not  the  inclination  to  go  into  company,  may  be 
sociable  but  is  seldom  social ;  of  this  (Ascription  are 
humorists  who  go  into  company  to  gratify  their  pride, 
and  stay  away  to  indulge  their  humw.  Social  and  so- 
ciable are  likewise  apphcable  to  things,  witli  a  anulaf 
distinction;  social  intercourse  is  that  intercourse  which 
men  have  together  for  the  purposes  of  society ;  social 
pleasures  are  what  they  enjoy  by  associating  together ; 

Social  friends, 
Attun'd  to  happy  unison  of  soul.    Thomson. 

A  path  or  a  carriage  is  denoaiiaated  sociable' ■w)dch 
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encourages  the  association  of  many ;  <  Sciences  are  of 
a  sociable  disposition,  and  flourish  best  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  each  other/  Blackstome. 


SOCIETY,  COMPANY. 

Society  (v.  Aaaociatum)  and  company  (v.  Asso- 
ciation) here  express  either  the  persons  associating  or 
the  act  of  associating. 

In  either  case  society  is  a  general,  and  company  a 
particular,  term ;  as  respects  persons  associating,  so- 
ciety comprehends  either  all  the  associated  part  of 
mankind ;  as  when  we  speak  of  the  laws  of  society,  the 
well-being  of  society ;  or  it  is  said  only  of  a  particular 
number  of  individiials  associated :  in  which  latter  case 
it  comes  nearest  to  company,  and  differs  from  it  only 
as  to  the  purpose  of  the  association.  A  society  is 
always  formed  for  some  solid  purpose,  as  the  Humane 
Society ;  and  the  company  is  always  brought  together 
for  pleasure  or  profit  as  has  already  been  <H)served. 

Good  sense  teaches  us  the  necessity  of  conforming 
to  the  rules  of  the  society  to  which  we  belong :  good 
breeding  prescribes  to  us  to  render  ourselves  agreeable 
to  the  company  of  which  we  form  a  part. 

When  expressing  the  abstract  action  of  associating, 
society  is  even  more  general  and  indefinite  than  before; 
it  expresses  that  which  is  common  to  mankind;  and 
company  that  which  is  peculiar  to  individuals.  The 
love  of  society  is  inherent  in  our  nature ;  it  is  weak- 
ened or  destroyed  only  by  the  vice  of  our  constitution, 
or  the  derangement  oi  our  system ; 

Solitude  sometimes  is  best  lociety, 

And  short  retirement  Urges  sweet  return.    Milton. 

Every  one  naturally  likes  the  company  of  his  own 
friends  and  connections  in  preference  to  that  of 
strangers.  Society  is  a  permanent  and  habitual  act ; 
company  is  only  a  particular  act  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion ;  it  behoves  us  to  shun  the  society  of  those  from 
whom  we  can  learn  no  good,  although  we  may  some- 
times be  obliged  to  be  in  their  company.  The  society 
of  intelligent  men  is  desirable  for  those  who  are  en- 
tering life ;  the  company  of  facetious  men  is  agreeable 
in  travelling ;  '  Company,  though  it  may  reprieve  a 
man  from  his  melancholy,  cannot  secure  him  from  his 
conscience.''  Sooth. 


ASSOCIATE,  COMPANION. 

Associate,  in  Latin  associatus,  participle  of  associo, 
compounded  of  a«  or  ad  and  «octo  to  ally,  signifies  one 
united  with  a  person ;  companion,  from  company,  sig- 
nifies one  that  bears  company  (».  To  accompany). 

Associates  are  habitually  together ;  companions  are 
onljr  occasionally  in  each  other's  company;  as  our 
habits  are  formed  from  our  associates,  we  ought  to  be 
particular  in  our  choice  of  them  :  as  our  companions 
contribute  much  to  our  enjoyments,  we  ought  to 
choose  such  as  are  suitable  to  ourselves;  <We  see 


many  stru^ling  smgle  about  the  world,  unhappy  for 
want  of  an  associate,  and  pining  with  the  necessity  of 
confining  their  sentiments  to  their  own  bosoms.'  John- 
soM.  Many  men  may  be  admitted  as  companions, 
who  would  not  altogether  be  fit  as  associates ;  *  There 
is  a  degree  of  want  by  which  the  freedom  of  agency  is 
almost  destroyed,  and  long  association  with  fortuitous 
companions  will  at  last  relax  the  strictness  of  truth, 
and  abate  the  fervor  of  sincerity.''  Johnson. 

An  associate  may  take  part  with  us  in  some  bu- 
siness, and  share  with  us  in  the  labor ;  *  Addison  c<m- 
tributed  more  than  a  fourth  part  (of  the  last  volume  of 
the  Spectator),  and  the  other  contributors  are  by  no 
means  imworUiy  of  appearing  as  his  associates.'' 
Johnson.  A  convpanum  takes  part  with  us  in  some 
concern,  and  shares  with  us  in  the  pleasure  or  the 
pain; 

Thus  while  the  cordage  stretch'd  ashore  may  guide 
Our  brave  companions  thro'  the  swelling  tide  ; 
This  floating  lumber  shall  sustain  them  o'er 
The  rocky  uielves,  in  safety  to  the  shore.  Falconer. 


ASSOCIATION,  SOCIETY,  COMPANY, 
PARTNERSHIP. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  union  of  several  persons 
into  one  body. 

Association  (v.  To  associate)  is  general,  the  rest 
specific.  Whenever  we  habituaUy  or  frequently  meet 
together  for  some  common  olpect  it  is  an  association. 
Associations  are  therefore  pohtical,  religious,  commer- 
cial, and  literary ;  a  society  is  an  association  for  some 
specific  purpose,  moral  or  religious,  civil  or  political ; 
a  company  is,  in  this  application  of  the  term,  an  asso- 
ciation of  many  for  the  purpose  of  trade  ;  a  partner- 
ship is  an  association  of  a  few  for  the  same  object. 

Whenever  association  is  used  in  distinction  from 
the  others,  it  denotes  that  which  is  partial  in  its  ob- 
ject and  temporary  in  its  duration.  It  is  founded  on 
unity  of  sentiment  as  well  as  unity  of  object ;  but  it 
is  mostly  unorganized,  and  kept  together  only  by  the 
spirit  which  pves  rise  to  it.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
less  dangerous  on  this  accoimt ;  and  when  politics  are 
the  subiect,  it  commonly  breathes  a  spirit  hostile  to 
the  established  order  of  things ;  as  the  last  thir^  years 
have  evinced  to  us  by  woful  experience ;  *  For  my 
own  part,  I  could  wish  that  all  honest  men  would 
enter  into  an  association  for  the  support  of  one  an- 
other against  the  endeavours  of  those  whom  they 
ought  to  look  upon  as  their  common  enemies,  whatever 
side  they  may  belong  to.'  Addison; 

A  society  requires  nothing  but  unity  of  object, 
which  is  permanent  in  its  nature ;  it  is  well  organized, 
and  commonly  set  on  foot  to  promote  the  cause  of 
humanity,  Uterature,  or  religion.  No  country  can 
boast  such  numerous  and  excellent  societies,  whether 
of  a  charitable,  a  reli^ous,  or  a  literary  description,  as 
England ;  '  What  I  humbly  propose  to  the  public 
is,  that  there  may  be  a  society  erected  in  London, 
4x2 
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to  consist  of  the  most  skilful  persons  of  both  sexes,  for 
the  inspection  of  modes  and  fashions.''  Budgell. 

Companies  are  brought  together  for  the  purposes  of 
interest,  and  are  dissolved  when  that  object  ceases  to 
exist :  their  duration  depends  on  the  contingencies  of 

!>rofit  and  loss.  The  South-sea  company,  which  was 
bunded  on  an  idle  speculation,  was  formed  for  the 
ruin  of  many,  and  dispersed  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
formed.  The  East  India  company  on  the  other  hand, 
which  is  one  of  the  grandest  that  ever  was  raised,  pro- 
mises as  much  permanency  as  is  commonly  allotted  to 
human  transactions ;  '  Tiie  nation  is  a  company  of 
players.'  Addison. 

Partnerships  are  altogether  of  an  individual  and 
private  nature.  As  they  are  without  organization  and 
system,  they  are  more  precarious  than  any  other  asso- 
ciation. Their  duration  depends  not  only  on  the 
chances  of  trade,  but  the  compatibility  of  individuals 
to  co-operate  in  a  close  point  of  union.  They  are 
often  begun  rashly  and  end  ruinously ;  '  Gay  was  the 
general  favorite  of  the  whole  association  of  wits ;  but 
they  regarded  him  as  a  playfellow  rather  than  a  part- 
ner, and  treated  him  with  more  fondness  than  respect.' 
Johnson.  The  term  partnership  is  sometimes  used 
figuratively,  in  reference  to  other  objects ;  *  Society  is 
a  partnership  in  all  science ;  a  partnership  in  every 
virtue  and  in  all  perfection.'  Boeke. 


ASSOCIATION,  COMBINATION. 

Association,  v.  Associate;  combination,  from  the 
Latin  combine,  or  con  and  binus,  signifies  tying  two 
into  one. 

An  association  is  something  less  binding  than  a 
combination ;  associations  are  formed  for  purposes  of 
convenience ;  combinations  are  formed  to  serve  either 
the  interests  or  passions  of  men.  The  word  associa- 
tion is  therefore  always  taken  in  a  good  or  an  indiffer- 
ent sense ;  combination  in  an  indinerent'or  bad  sense. 
An  association  is  public;  it  embraces  all  classes  of 
men:  a  combination  is  often  private,  and  includes 
only  a  particular  description  of  persons.  Associations 
are  formed  for  some  general  purpose ;  *  In  my  yester- 
day's paper  I  proposed  that  the  nonest  men  of  all  par- 
ties should  enter  into  a  kind  of  association  for  the 
defence  of  one  another.'  Addison.  Combinations  are 
frequently  formed  for  particular  purposes,  which 
respect  the  interest  of  the  few,  to  the  mjury  of  many ; 
'  The  cry  of  the  people  in  cities  and  towns,  though 
unfortunately  (from  a  fear  of  their  multitude  and  com- 
bination) the  most  regarded,  ought  in  fact  to  be  the 
least  regarded,  on  the  subject  of  monopoly.'  Bueee. 
Associations  are  formed  by  good  citizens;  combina- 
tions by  discontented  mechanics,  or  low  persons  in 
general.  The  latter  term  may,  however,  be  used  in  a 
good  sense  when  taken  for  the  gener^  act  of  comr- 
bining,  in  which  case  it  expresses  a  closer  union  than 
association ;  *  There  is  no  doubt  but  all  the  safety, 


happiness,  and  convenience  that  raen  eiacr}  in  this 
life,  is  ft«m  the  combiruUion  of  partictuar  persons 
into  societies  or  corporations.'  Soitth. 

When  used  for  things,  association  is  a  natural 
action ;  combination  an  arbitrary  action.  Things 
associate  of  themselves,  but  combinations  are  formeid 
either  by  design  or  accident.  Nothing  will  associate 
but  what  harmonises ;  things  the  most  opposite  in 
their  natiu%  are  combined  together.  We  associate 
persons  with  places,  or  events  with  names ;  discordant 
properties  are  combined  in  the  same  body.  With  the 
name  of  one's  birth-place  are  associated  pleasurable  re> 
collections;  virtue  and  vice  are  often  so  combined ia  the 
same  character  as  to  form  a  contrast.  The  association 
of  ideas  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  human 
mind,  but  it  can  never  be  admitted  as  solving  any  dif- 
ficulty respecting  the  structure  and  composition  of  the 
soul ;  '  Meekness  and  courtesy  will  always  recommend 
the  first  address,  but  soon  pall  and  nauseate  unless 
they  are  associated  with  more  sprightly  qualities.' 
Johnson.  The  combination  of  letters  forms  syllables, 
and  that  of  syllables  forms  words ;  '  Before  the  time 
of  Dryden,  those  happy  combinations  of  words  which 
distinguish  poetry  trom  prose  had  been  rarely  at- 
tempted.' Johnson. 


COMBINATION,  CABAL,  PLOT, 
CONSPIRACY. 

Combination,  v.  Association,  combination;  cabal, 
in  French  cabale,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  kabala, 
signifying  a  secret  science,  pretended  to  by  the  Jewish 
Rabbi,  whence  it  is  appUed  to  any  association  that  has 
a  pretended  secret ;  plot,  in  French  complot,  is  derived 
like  the  word  complicate,  from  the  Latin  pKeo  to  en- 
tangle, signifying  any  intricate  or  dark  concern ;  con- 
spiracy, in  French  conspiration,  from  con  and  sptro 
to  breathe  together,  signifies  the  having  one  spirit. 

An  association  for  a  bad  purpose  is  the  idea  common 
to  all  these  terms,  and  peculiar  to  combination.  A 
combination  may  be  either  secret  or  open,  but  secrecy 
forms  a  necessary  part  in  the  signification  of  the  other 
terms ;  a  cabal  is  secret  as  to  its  end ;  a  plot  and  con- 
spiracy are  secret,  both  as  to  the  means  and  the  end. 

Combination  is  the  close  adherence  of  many  for 
their  mutual  defence  in  obtaining  their  demands,  or 
resisting  the  claims  of  others.  *  A  cabal  is  the  in- 
trigue of  a  party  or  faction,  formed  by  cunning  prac- 
tices in  order  to  give  a  turn  to  the  course  of  things  to 
its  own  advantage:  the  natural  and  ruling  ides  in 
cabal  is  that  of  assembling  a  number,  and  manoeav- 
ring  secretly  with  address.  A  plot  is  a  clandestine 
union  of  some  persons  for  the  purpose  of  mischief:  thfe 
ruling  idea  in  a  plot  is  that  of  a  complicated  enterprise 
formed  in  secret,  by  two  or  more  persons.  A  conspi- 
racy is  a  general  intelligence  among  persons  united  to 
effect  some  serious  change:  the  ruling  and  natural 


Vide  Roubaud :  "  Cabale,  complot,  conspiration,  oonjuraticHi.' 
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idea  in  this  wotd  is  that  of  unanimity  and  concert  in 
the  proeecution  of  a  plan. 

A  combifuttion  is  seldom  of  so  seriotis  a  nature  as  a 
cabal,  or  a  plot,  though  always  objectionable ;  a  com- 
bination may  have  many  or  few.  A  cabal  requires  a 
number  of  persons  sufiScient  to  form  a  party,  it  gains 
strength  by  numbers  ;  a  plot  is  generally  confined  to  a 
few,  It  diminishes  its  security  by  niunbers ;  a  conspi- 
racy mostly  requires  many  for  the  fulfilment  of  its 
purposes,  although  it  is  thereby  the  more  exposed  to 
discovery. 

Selfishness,  insubordination,  and  laxity  of  morals, 
give  rise  to  combinationa ;  they  are  peculiar  to  me- 
chanics, and  the  lower  orders  of  society ;  '  The  pro- 
tector, dreading  combinations  between  the  parliament 
and  the  malcontents  in  the  army,  resolved  to  allow  no 
leisure  for  forming  conspiracies  against  him.^  Hche. 
Restless,  jealous,  ambitious,  and  uttle  minds,  are  ever 
forming  cabals ;  they  are  peculiar  to  courtiers  ; 

I  see  you  court  the  crowd, 
When  with  the  shouts  of  the  rebellious  rabble, 
I  see  you  borne  on  shoulders  to  cobalt.    Dkyoen. 

Malignity,  revenge,  and  every  foul  passion,  is  con- 
cerned in  forming  plots ; 

Oh !  think  what  anxious  moments  pass  between 
The  birth  of  plott,  and  their  last  fatal  periods. 

Addison. 

Disaffected  subjects  and  bad  citizens  form  conspi- 
racies, which  are  frequently  set  on  foot  by  disappointed 
ambition ; 

O  Contpiracy  ! 
Sham'st  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night. 
When  evils  are  most  free.    Suaksfeahb. 

The  object  of  a  combination,  although  not  less  for- 
midable than  the  others,  is  not  always  so  criminal ;  it 
rests  on  a  question  of  claims  whicn  it  proposes  to 
decide  by  force ;  the  end  is  commonly  as  unjustifiable 
as  the  means :  of  this  description  are  the  combinations 
formed  by  joume3rmen  against  their  masters,  which 
are  expressly  contrary  to  law.  The  object  of  a  cabal 
is  always  petty,  and  mostly  contemptible ;  its  end  is 
to  gain  favor,  credit,  and  influence ;  to  be  the  distri- 
butor of  places,  honors,  emoluments,  reputation,  and 
all  such  contingencies  as  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  the 
great  mass  of  mankind :  at  court  it  makes  and  unmakes 
ministers,  generals,  and  officers;  in  the  republic  of 
letters  it  destroys  the  reputation  of  authors,  and  blasts 
the  success  of  their  works ;  in  pubUc  sodeties  it  stops 
the  course  of  equi^,  and  nips  merit  in  the  bud ;  m 
the  world  at  large  it  is  the  never-ending  source  of  vex- 
ation, broils,  and  animosities.  A  plot  has  always  the 
object  of  committing  some  atrocity,  whether  of  a  pri- 
vate or  public  nature,  as  the  murder  or  plvmder  of  in- 
dividuals, the  traitorous  surrender  of  a  town,  or  the 
destruction  of  something  very  valuable.  Astarba  in 
Telemachus  is  reraesent^  as  naving  formed  a  plot  for 
the  poisoning  of  Pygmalion  :  the  annihilation  of  the 
English  government  was  the  object  of  tiuAplot  which 
received  the  name  of  gunpowder  treason.    The  object 


of  a  conspiracy  is  odeaet  to  bring  about  some  evil 
change  in  public  than  in  private  concerns ;  it  is  com- 
monly directed  against  the  governor,  in  order  to  over- 
turn the  government :  in  a  republic,  conspiracies  are 
{'ustified  and  hailed  as  glorious  events  when  sanctioned 
)y  success  :  the  conspiracy  of  Brutus  against  Caesar 
is  always  represented  by  the  favorers  of  a  republic  as 
a  magnanimous  exploit.  Where  every  man  can  rule, 
there  will  always  be  usurpers  and  tyrants,  and  where 
every  man  has  an  equal  right  to  set  nimself  up  against 
his  ruler,  there  will  never  be  wanting  conspiracies  to 
crush  the  usurpers;  hence  usurpations  and  conspi- 
racies succeed  each  other  as  properly  and  naturally  in 
republics  as  cause  and  effect ;  the  right  of  the  strong- 
est, the  most  daring,  or  the  most  vmprincipled,  is  the 
only  right  which  can  be  acknowledged  upon  the  pin- 
ciples  of  republican  equality :  on  the  contrary,  in  a 
monarchy  where  the  person  of  the  sovereign  and  his 
authority  are  alike  sacred,  every  conspirator  to  his 
country,  and  eveiy  conspiracy,  does  no  less  violence 
to  the  laws  of  God,  than  to  those  of  man. 


FELLOWSHIP,   SOCIETY. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  denote  a  close 
intercourse ;  but  fellowship  is  said  of  men  as  indivi- 
duals, society  of  them  collectively  t  we  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  hold  fellowship  with  any  one  of  bad  cha- 
racter, or  to  join  the  society  of  those  who  profess  bad 
principles ; 

111  becomes  it  me 
To  wear  at  once  thy  garter  and  thy  chains. 
Though  by  my  former  dignity  I  swear. 
That  were  I  reinstated  in  my  throne. 
Thus  to  be  join'd  in  fellowihip  with  thee 
Would  be  the  first  ambition  of  my  soul. 

GiLBEBT  West. 

Unhappy  he !  who  irom  the  first  of  joys. 

Society,  out  off,  is  \eit  alone. 

Amid  this  world  of  death.    Thomson. 


TO  ASSEMBLE,  MUSTER,  COLLECT. 

Assemble,  in  French  assembler,  Latin  adsimulare, 
or  assimulare,  from  similis  like  and  simul  together, 
signifies  to  make  alike  or  bring  together ;  muster,  in 
Grerman  mustem  to  set  out  for  inspection,  comes  fiom 
the  Latin  monstror  to  show  or  display ;  collect,  in 
Latin  collectus,  participle  of  coltigo,  compoimded  of 
col  or  con  and  lego  to  bind,  signifies  to  bring  together, 
or  into  one  point. 

Assemble  is  said  of  persons  only ;  musteir  and  col- 
lect of  persons  or  things.  To  assemble  is  to  bring 
together  by  a  call  or  invitation ;  to  mttster  is  to  bring 
together  by  an  act  of  authority,  into  one  point  of  view, 
at  one  time,  and  from  one  quarter ;  to  collect  is  to 
bring  together  at  different  tunes,  and  from  different 
quarters:  the  Parliament  is  assembled;  soldiers  are 
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mustered  every  day  in  otder  to  kscertaia  tkeir  nvua- 
ben; 

Auemble  all  their  choir*,  and  with  their  notes, 
&tlute  and  welcome  up  the  rising  sun.    Otwat. 

An  anny  is  coUeoted  in  prepaiation  for  war :  a  long 
aaaembiea  his  council  in  order  to  consult  with  them  on 

Eublic  measures ;  a  general  musters  his  forces  before 
e  undertakes  an  expedition,  and  coUeets  niore  troops 
if  he  finds  himself  too  weak. 

Collect  is  used  for  every  thing  which  can  be  brought 
together  in  numbers ;  rmister  is  used  figuratively  for 
bnnj^ng  together,  for  an  immediate  purpose,  whatever 
u  in  one^s  possession:  books,  coins,  cudosities,  and 
the  like,  are  collected;  a  person^s  resources,  his 
strength,  courage,  resolution.  Sec.  are  mustered :  some 
persons  have  a  pleasure  in  collecting  all  the  pieces  of 
antiquity  which  tall  in  their  way ; 

Each  leader  now  his  scattered  force  conjoins 
In  close  array,  and  forms  die  deep'ning  Ihies  ; 
Not  with  more  ease  the  skilful  shepherd  swain 
CoUecU  his  flock,  from  thousands  on  the  pl^.   Popb. 

On  a  trying  occasion  it  is  necessary  to  muster  all  the 
fortitude  of  which  we  are  master ; 

Oh !  thou  hast  set  raj  busy  brain  at  work ! 

And  now  she  muttcrt  up  a  train  of  images.    Rowx> 


Time  is  nothing  imperative  on  the  part  tH  those 
that  assemble  or  convene,  and  nothing  ^fi£^  on 
those  assembled  or  convened:  me  assemblee  at  con- 
venes by  invitation  or  request;  one  attends  to  ^e 
notice  or  not  at  pleasure.  To  convoke,  (hh  the  other 
hand,  is  an  act  or  authority :  it  is  the  call  ol'tme  who 
has  the  authority  to  give  the  call ;  it  is  heeded  by 
those  who  feel  themselves  bound  to  attend.  Assem- 
bling and  oonvenir^  are  always  *w  diMuestic  or  civil 
purposes;  convoking  is  always  employed  in  dvOi  as 
spintual  matters:  a  dying  man  assembles  his  friends 
round  his  death-bed ;  a  meeting  is  convened  in  order 
to  present  an  address ;  the  dignitaries  in  die  church 
are  convoked  by  the  supreme  audiority,  or  a  king 
convokes  his  council ; 

Here  cease  thy  fiiry,  and  the  chie£i  and  kings, 
Comnke  to  council,  weigh  the  sum  of  things.    Pope. 


TO  ASSEMBLE,  CONVENE,  CONVOKE. 

Assemble,  v.  To  assemble,  muster ;  convene,  in 
Latin  convenio,  signifies  to  come  or  bring  together ; 
convoke,  in  Latin  eonvoco,  signifies  to  call  together. 

The  idea  of  collecting  many  persons  into  one  place, 
for  a  specific  purpose,  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 
Assemble  conveys  tins  sense  without  any  addition; 
convene  and  convoke  include  likewise  some  collateral 
idea:  people  are  assembled,  whenever  they  are  con- 
vened or  convoked,  but  not  viceversd.  Assembling 
is  mostly  by  the  wish  of  one ;  convening  by  that  of 
several :  a  crowd  is  assembled  by  an  individual  in  the 
streets ;  a  meeting  is  convened  at  the  desire  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  persons  :  people  are  assembled  either 
on  public  or  pnvate  busmess ;  they  are  always  con- 
vened on  a  public  occasion.  A  king  assembles  his 
parliament;  a  particular  individual  assembles  his 
friends; 

-  He  ceas'd ;  the  auemhkd  warriors  all  assent. 
All  but  Atrides.    Cdmbeeland. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  district  are  convened ; 

They  form  one  social  shade,  as  \i  conven'd 

By  magic  summons  of  the  Orphean  lyre.    Co  wpe*. 


Animals  also  as  well  as  mra  may  be  said  to 
sembled  or  convened ; 


be  aa- 


Where  on  the  mingling  boughs  they  sit  embowerad 
All  the  hot  noon,  till  cooler  hours  arrive.  ' 
Faint  underneath,  the  household  fowls  convene. 

Thomson. 


ASSEMBLY,  ASSEMBLAGE,  GROUP, 
COLLECTION. 

Assembly,  assemblage,  are  collective  terms  derived 
from  the  verb  assemble ;  group  comes  from  the  Ita- 
lian gruppo,  which  among  painters  signifies  an  assem> 
blage  of  figiu^s  in  one  place ;  collection  expresses  the 
act  of  collecting,  or  the  body  collected  {v.  To  assemble, 
muster). 

Assembly  respects  persons  only ;  assemblage,  things 
only;  group  and  ejection,  persons  or  tUngs:  an 
assembly  is  any  number  either  brought  together,  or 
come  together  of  themselves;  an  assemblage  is  any 
number  standing  together ;  a  group  is  come  tt^ther 
by  accident,  or  put  together  by  des^ ;  a  collection  is 
mostly  put  or  brought  together  by  design. 

A  general  alarm  will  cause  an  assembly  to  disperse ; 
'  Love  and  marriage  are  the  natural  ejects  of  these 
anniversary  assemblies.''  Bunesix.  An  agreeable  a«- 
semblage  of  rural  objects,  whether  in  natiue  or  in 
representation,  constitutes  a  landsca^; 

O  Hertford  !  fitted  or  to  shine  in  courts 

With  unaffected  grace,  or  walk  the  plain 

With  innocence  and  meditation  join's 

In  soft  assemblage,  listen  to  my  song.    Thomsqk. 

A  painting  will  sometimes  consist  only  of  a  group  of 
figures,  but  if  they  be  well  chosen  it  will  sometimes 
produce  a  wonderful  efiect :  a  collection  of  evil-minded 
persons  ought  to  be  immediately  dispersed  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  magistrate.  In  a  laige  assembly  you 
may  sometimes  observe  a  singular  assemblage  of  cha- 
racters, countenances,  and  figures :  when  people  oorae 
together  in  great  numbers  on  any  occasbn,  they  wiU 
often  form  themselves  into  distinct  groups  ; 

A  lifeless  group  the  blasted  cattle  lie.  Thomsok. 
The  collection  of  scarce  books  and  ciuious  editions 
has  become  a  passion,  which  is  justly  ridiculed  under 
the  title  of  Bibliomania ;  '  There  is  a  manuscript  at 
Oxford  contaming  the  lives  of  an  hundred  and  t£rty. 
five  of  the  finest  Persian  poets,  most  of  whom  left  very 
ample  collections  of  their  poems  behind  them.'  Sin 
W.  Jokes. 
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ASSEMBLY,  COMPANY,  MEETING,  CON- 
GREGATION, PARLIAMENT,  DIET,  CON- 
GRESS,  CONVENTION,  SYNOD,  CONVO- 
CATION,  COUNCIL. 

An  asaembhf  (v.  To  assemble,  muster)  is.  simply  the 
assembling  together  of  ttaj  number  of  persons,' or  the 
persons  so  assembled:  this  ides  is  comtnon  to  all  the  rest 
of  these  terms,  which  differ  in  the  object,  mode,  and 
other  collateral  drcnmstijinces  of  the  action ;  company, 
a  body  linked  together  (tj.  To  accompany),  is  an  as- 
sembly for  purposes  of  amusement;  meeting,  a  body  met 
together,  is  an  assend>lyfot  general  purposes  of  busmess; 
congregatioTt,  a  body  nocked  or  gathered  together,  ^m 
the  Latin  grex  a  flock,  is  an  assembly  brought  together 
from  congeniality  of  sentiment,  and  commimity  of 
purpose ;  parliament,  in  French  parlement,  from 
parler  to  speak,  signifies  an  assemb^/  fat  speaking  or 
debating  on  important  matters ;  diet,  from  the  Greek 
iteuTdtt  to  govern,  is  an  assembly  for  governing  or  regu- 
lating affaixs  of  state ;  congress,  firom  the  Latin  con- 
gredior  to  march  in  a  body,  is  an  assembly  coming 
together  in  a  formal  manner  ftom  distant  parts  for  spe- 
cial purposes;  convention,  from  the  Latin  convenio 
to  come  together,  is  an  assembly  coming  together  in 
an  unformai  and  promiscuous  manner  from  a  neigh- 
bouring quarter ;  synod,  in  Greek  o-woJbf ,  compoimded 
of  vit*  and  il&t,  signifies. literally  going  the  same  road, 
and  has  been  employed  to  signify  an  assembly  for  con- 
sultation on  matters  of  reUgion ;  convocation  is  an 
assembly  convoked  for  an  especial  purpose ;  cottncil  is 
an  assembly  for  consultation  either  on  civil  or  ecde- 
siastical  affairs.  - 

An  assembly  is,  in  its  restricted  sense,  public,  and 
under  certain  regulations ;  *  Lucan  was  so  exasperated 
with  the  repulse,  that  he  muttered  something  to  him- 
self, and  was  heard  to  say,  "  that  since  he  could  not 
have  a  seat  among  them  himself,  he  would  bring  in 
one  who  alone  had  more  merit  than  their  whole  assem- 
bly ;''"'  upon  which  he  went  to  the  door  and  brought  in 
Cato  of  Utica.'  Admson.  A  company  is  private,  and 
c(mfined  to  friends  and  acqtuuntances  ;  '  As  I  am  insig- 
nificant to  the  company  in  pubhc  places,  and  as  it  is 
visible  I  do  not  come  thither  as  most  do  to  show  my- 
self, I  gratify  the  vanity  of  all  who  pretend  to  mase 
an  appetrranee.''  Steeie.  A  meeting  is  either  public 
or  private :  a  congregation  is  dways  public.  Meet- 
ings are  held  by  all  who  have  any  common  business  to 
arrange  or  {Measure  ta  enjoy ;  <  It  is  very  natural  ibr  a 
man  who  is  not  turned  for  mirthful  meetings  of  men, 
or  assemblies  of  the  fair  sex,  to  delight  in  that  sort  of 
conversaition  which  we  meet  with  in  coflee-houses.^ 
Steele.  A  congregation  in  its  limited  sense  consists 
of  those  who  follow  the  same  form  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
dpline ;  '  As  all  innocent  means  are  to  be  used  for  the 
propagation  of  truth,  I  would  not  deter  those  who  are 
employed  in  preaching  to*  common  congregations  from 
any  practice  whidh  mef  may  find  persuasive.'  John- 
son.   Bat  the  term  may  be  extended  to  bodies  either 


of  mea  or  brutes  eongregaied  far  some  common  pur- 
pose; 

Their  tribes  a4iu8ted,  cleon'd  their  vig'rous  wings. 
And  many  a  ckcle,  maiiy  a  short  essay, 
Wheel'd  round  and  round :  in  congregciion  fiill 
The  flgur'd  flight  ascends.    Thomson. 

All  these  different  kinds  of  assemblies  are  fiormed  by 
individuals  in  thbir  private  capacity ;  the  otheir  terms 
designate  ecssembHes  that  come  together  for  national 
purposes,  with  the  exception  of  the  word  conventiont 
which  may  be  either  domestic  or  political. 

A  parliament  and  diet  are  popular  assemblies  under 
a  monarchical  form  of  government ;  congress  and  cort- 
vention  are  assemblies  under  a  republican  govern- 
ment :  of  the  first  description  are  tiie  parliaments  of 
England  and  France,  the  diets  of  Germany  and  Po- 
land, which  consisted  of  subjects  assembled  by  the 
monarch,  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation ; 
'  The  word  parliament  was  first  applied  to  general 
assemblies  of  the  states  under  Louis  VII.  in  France, 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.''  Black- 
stone.  <  Wliat  further  jfrovoked  their  iiidignation 
was  that  instead  of  twenty-five  pistoles  formerly  allowed 
to  each  member  for  their  charge  in  coming  to  the  diet, 
he  had  presented  them  with  six  only.'  Steele.  Of 
the  latter  description  are  the  congress  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  Holland,  and  th^t  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  the  late  national  convention  of  France : 
but  there  is  this  difference  observable  between  a  con- 
gress and  a  convention,  that  the  former  consists  of 
deputies  or  delegates  from  higher  authorities,  that  is, 
from  independent  governments  already  established; 
but  a  convention  is  a  self-constituted  assembly,  which 
has  no  power  but  what  it  assumes  to  itself;  '  Prior 
had  not,  however,  much  reason  to  complain :  for  he 
came  to  London,  and  obtained  such  notice,  that  (in 
1691)  he  was  sent  to  the  congress  at  the  Hague,  as 
secretary  to  the  embassy.'  Johnson.  *  The  office  of 
conservators  of  the  peace  was  newly  erected  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  these,  instigated  by  the  clei^,  were  re- 
solved, since  they  could  not  obtain  the  king's  consent, 
to  summon  in  his  name,  but  by  their  own  authority,  a 
convention  of  states.'  Hume. 

A  synod  and  convocation  are  in  religious  matters 
-^hat  a  diet  and  convention  are  in  civil  matters :  the 
former  exist  only  under  an  epi^opal  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  latter  may  exist  under  any  form  of  church 
discipline,  even  where  the  authority  lies  in  the  whole 
body  of  the  ministnr ;  '  A  synod  of  the  celestials  was 
convened,  in  which  it  was  resolv^  that  patronage 
should  descend  to  the  assistance  of  the  sciences.'^ 
Johnson.  *  The  eomsdcation  is  the  miniature  of  a 
parliament,  wherein  the  archbishop  presides  with  r^al 
state.'  Blackstone. 

A  council  is  more  important  than  all  other  species 
of  assembly ;  it  consists  of  persons  invested  with  the 
highest  authority,  who,  in  tneir  consultations,  do  not 
so  much  transact  ordinary  concerns,  as  arrange  the 
forms  and  fiishions  of  things.   Religious  eouncUs  used 
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to  detennine  matters  of  faith  and  discipline ;  political 
councils  frame  laws  and  detennine  the  fate  of  empires; 


Inspir'd  by  Juno,  Thetis'  godlike  son 
Conven'd  to  council  all  the  Grecian  train. 


POH. 


GUEST,  VISITOR,  OR  VISITANT. 

Gtiest,  from  the  Northern  languages,  signifies  one 
who  is  entertained ;  visitor  la  the  one  who  pays  the 
visit.  The  gtcest  is  to  the  visitor  as  a  species  to  the 
genus :  every  guest  is  a  visitor,  but  every  visitor  is 
not  a  guest.  The  visitor  simply  comes  to  see  the 
person,  and  enjoy  social  intercourse ;  but  the  guest 
also  partakes  of  nospitality.  We  are  visitors  at  the 
tea-table,  at  the  canl-table,  and  round  the  fire;  we 
are  guests  at  the  festive  board ; 

Some  neat  behest  from  heav'n 
To  us  perhaps  ne  brings,  and  will  vouchsafe 
This  day  to  be  our  guest.    Milton. 

No  palace  with  a  lofty  gate  he  wants, 

T'  idmit  the  tides  of  early  vxtitanU.    Dbydbn. 


takes  a  part ;  the  latter  bdng  mostly  in  a  subordinate 
station,  but  the  former  is  an  equal. 

The  assistant  performs  menial  offices  in  the  minor 
concerns  of  life,  and  a  subordinate  part  at  all  times ; 
the  coadjutor  labors  conjointly  in  some  concern  of 
common  interest  and  great  importance.  An  assistant 
is  engaged  for  a  compensation  ;  a  coadjutor  is  a  volun- 
tary feUow-laborer.  In  every  public  concern  where 
the  purposes  of  charity  or  religion  are  to  be  promoted, 
coadjutors  often  effect  more  than  the  original  pro- 
moters ;  *  Advices  firom  Vienna  import  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Saltzburg  is  dead,  who  is  succeeded  by  Count 
Harrach,  formerly  Bishop  of  Vienna,  and  for  these 
three  last  years  coadjutor  to  the  said  Archbishop.'' 
Steele.  In  the  medical  and  scholastic  jnrofessions 
assistants  are  indispensable  to  relieve  the  pressure  of 
business ;  '  As  for  you,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  my 
assistants  and  grand  juries,  I  have  made  choice  of 
you  on  my  right  hand,  because  I  know  you  to  be  very 

Jealous  of  your  honour ;  and  you  on  my  left,  because 
[  know  you  are  very  much  concerned  ror  the  reputa- 
tion of  others.^  Addison.  Coadjutors  ought  to  be 
zealous  and  unanimoxu ;  assistants  ought  to  be  assi- 
duous and  faithful. 


COLLEAGUE,  PARTNER,  COADJUTOR, 

ASSISTANT. 

Colleague,  in  French  ooUSgue,  Latin  coUega,  com- 
pounded of  col  or  con  and  legatus  sent,  signifies  sent 
or  employed  upon  the  same  business ;  partner,  from 
the  word  part,  signifies  one  having  a  part  or  share. 

Colleague  is  more  noble  than  partner :  men  in  the 
highest  offices  are  colleagues ;  tradesmen,  mechanics, 
and  subordinate  persons,  are  partners :  every  Roman 
Consul  had  a  colleague ;  every  workman  has  commonly 
a  partner. 

Colleague  is  used  only  with  regard  to  community  of 
office ;  partner  is  most  generally  used  with  regard  to 
community  of  interest :  whenever  two  persons  are  em- 
ployed to  act  together  on  the  same  busmess  they  stand 
m  the  relation  of  colleagues  to  each  other ;  whenever 
two  persons  unite  their  endeavours  either  in  trade  or 
in  games  they  are  denominated  partners :  ministers, 
juc^es,  commissioners,  and  plenipotentiaries,  are  col- 
leagues; 

But  from  this  day's  decision,  from  the  choice 
Of  lus  first  coUeaguet,  shall  succeeding  times 
Of  £dward  judge,  and  on  his  fame  pronounce. 

West. 

Bankers,  merchants,  chess-players,  card-players,  and 
the  like,  have  partners ; 

And  lo !  sad  partner  of  the  general  care. 

Weary  and  faint  1  drive  my  goats  a&r.    WAaroN. 

Coadjutor,  compounded  of  co  or  con  and  adjutor  a 
helper,  signifying  a  fellow  laborer,  is  more  noble  than 
assistant,  wmch  signifies  properly  one  that  assists  or 


ALLY,  CONFEDERATE,  ACCOMPLICE. 

Although  the  terms  ally  and  confederate  are  derived 
firom  the  words  alliance  and  confederacy  (v.  JlUance), 
they  are  used  only  in  part  of  their  acceptations. 

An  aUy  is  one  who  forms  an  alliance  in  the  political 
sense ;  a  confederate  is  one  who  forms  confederates 
in  general,  but  more  particularly  when  such  confede- 
racies are  unauthorised. 

The  Portuguese  and  English  are  allies ;  '  We 
could  hinder  the  accession  of  Holland  to  France, 
either  as  subjects  with  great  immunities  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  trade,  or  as  an  inferior  and  dependant 
a%  under  their  protection.'  Temple.  William  Tell 
had  some  few  particular  friends  who  were  his  confede- 
rates ;  '  Having  learned  by  experience  that  they  must 
expect  a  vigorous  resistance  from  this  warlike  prince, 
they  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Britons  of^  Corn- 
wall, and  landing  two  years  after  in  that  country  made 
an  inroad  with  weir  confederates  into  the  covm^  of 
Devon.'  Hume.  This  latter  term  is  however  used 
with  more  proprie^  in  its  worst  sense,  for  an  associate 
in  a  rebellious  faction,  as  in  speaking  of  Cromwell  and 
his  confederates  who  were  concern^  in  the  death  of 
the  king. 

Confederate  and  accomplice  both  imply  a  partner 
in  some  proceeding,  but  they  differ  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  proceeding :  in  the  former  case  it  may  be  lawfiol 
or  unlawful;  in  the  latter  unlawful  only.  In  this 
latter  sense  a  confederate  is  a  partner  m  a  plot  or 
secret  association :  an  accomplice  is  a  partner  in  some 
active  violation  of  the  laws.  Guy  Fawlces  retained  his 
resolution,  till  the  last  extremity,  not  to  reveal  the 
names  of  his  confederates:  it  is  Uie  common  refuge. 
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«f  all  robbers  and  desperate  characters  to  betray  their 
accompHcea  in  order  to  screen  themselves  &om  punish- 
ment; 

Now  march  the  bold  eonfetfratei  throt^  the  plain, 
WeU  hors'd,  weU  dad,  a  rich  and  shining  train. 

Dktoen. 

*  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Lady  Mason  (the 
grandmother  of  Savage)  might  persuade  or  compel  his 
mother  to  desist,  or  perhaps  she  could  not  easily  find 
accomplices  wicked  enough  to  concur  in  so  cruel  an 
Action,  as  that  of  banuhing  him  to  the  American 
plantations."  Johksok. 


ALLIANCE,  LEAGUE,  CONFEDERACY. 

Alliance,' in  French  alliance,  from  the  Latin  alligo 
to  knit  or  tie  together,  signifies  the  moral  state  of 
being  tied ;  league,  in  French  ligue,  comes  from  the 
same  verb  Ugo  to  bind ;  confederacy  or  confederation, 
in  Latin  confederaHo,  from  con  and  faeduB  an  agree- 
ment, otJmss  faith,  signifies  a  joining  together  under 
a  certain  pledge. 

*  Relationsfaip,  friendship,  the  advantages  of  a  good 
understanding,  the  prospect  of  aid  in  case  <^  neces- 
sity, are  the  ordinary  motives  for  forming  alliances. 
A  league  is  a  union  of  plan,  and  a  jimction  of  force, 
for  the  purpose  of  efiSectuating  some  common  enter- 
prise, or  obtuning  some  common  object.  A  confe- 
deracy is  a  union  of  interest  and  support  on  particmar 
occasions,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaming  a  redress  of 
supposed  wrong,  or  of  defending  right  against  usurpa- 
tion and  oppression. 

Treaties  of  alliance  are  formed  between  sovereigns ; 
it  is  a  union  of  friendship  and  convenience  concluded 
upon  precise  terms,  and  maintained  by  honor  or  good 
faith.  Leagues  are  mostiy  formed  between  parties  or 
smtdl  commimities ;  as  they  are  occasioned  by  circum- 
stances of  an  imperative  nature;  they  are  in  this 
manner  rendered  binding  on  each  party.  Confederal 
ties  are  formed  between  individuals  or  communities ; 
they  continue  while  the  impelling  cause  that  set  them 
in  motion  remains;  and  every  mdividual  is  bound 
more  by  a  common  feeling  of  sa&ty,  than  by  any  ex- 
press contract. 

History  mentions  frequent  aMances  which  have 
been  formed  between  the  courts  of  England  and  Por- 
tugal; 

Who  but  a  fool  would  wars  with  Juno  choose. 
And  such  aUianee*  and  such  gifts  refuse  f    Dbtsbn. 

The  cantons  of  Switzerland  were  boimd  to  each  other 
by  a  famous  league,  which  was  denominated  the  Hel- 
vetic league,  and  which  took  its  rise  in  a  confederacy 
formed  aeainst  the  Austrian  government  by  William 
Tell  and  his  companions ; 

Rather  in  leagues  of  endless  peace  unite, 
.  And  celebrate  the  hymeneal  rite.    Ausison. 


<  The  history  of  mankind  informs  us  that  a  an^e 
power  is  very  seldom  broken  by  a  confederacy.''  Joum- 

80N. 

Confederacy  is  always  taken  in  a  dvil  or  political 
sense:  alliance  and  league  are  sometimes  employed 
in  a  moral  sense :  the  former  being  applied  to  mar- 
riage, the  latter  to  plots  or  factions.  AUianee  is  taken 
onfy  in  a  good  acceptation ;  league  and  confederacy 
frequentiy  m  relation  to  that  which  is  bad.  Alliances 
are  formed  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned ;  *  Though  domestic  misery  must  follow  an 
aUiance  with  a  gamester,  matches  of  this  sort  are 
made  every  day."  Cumberland.  Leagues  may  have 
pltmder  for  their  object,  and  confederacies  may  be 
treasonable ; 

Tiger  with  tiger,  bear  with  bear,  youH  fiqd 
.  In  leagues  offennve  and  defensive  join'd.    Tate. 

When  Babel  was  confounded,  and  the  great 
Confederacy  of  projectors  wild  and  vain 
Was  split  mto  diversity  of  tonsues. 
Then,  as  a  shepherd  separates  nis  flock. 
These  to  the  upland,  to  the  valley  those, 
God  drave  asunder.    Cowfek. 


ALLIANCE,  AFFINITY. 

AUiance,  v.  AUianee,  league;  affinity,  in  Latin 
etffinitas,  from  a/ or  ad  &nd  finis  a  border,  signifies  a 
contiguity  of  borders. 

AUianee  is  artificial ;  affinity  is  natural :  an  alii, 
ance  is  formed  dther  by  persons  or  by  circumstances ; 
an  affinity  exists  of  itself:  an  aUiance  subsists  be- 
tween persons  only  in  the  proper  sense,  and  between 
things  nguratively ;  '  Religion  (in  England)  has  main- 
tained a  proper  alliance  with  the  state."  Blaie.  An 
affinity  exists  between  things  as  well  as  persons ;  '  It 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  signs  were  invented  origin- 
ally to  express  the  several  occupations  of  their  owners ; 
and  to  bear  some  affinity,  in  their  external  designa- 
tions, with  the  wares  to  be  disposed  of."  Bathubst. 
The  alliance  between  families  is  matrimonial ; 

O  horror  1  horror  !  after  this  aUianee 

Let  tigers  match  with  hinds,  and  wolves  with  sheep. 

And  every  creature  couple  with  its  foe.    Dkyden. 

The  affinity  arises  from  consanguinity. 


BAND,  COMPANY,  CREW,  GANG. 

Band,  in  French  hande,  in  German,  &c.  hand  from 
binden  to  bind,  signifies  the  thing  bound ;  company, 
V.  To  accompany ;  crew,  from  the  French  cru,  par- 
tidple  of  croUre,  and  die  Latin  creseo  to  grow  or 
gather,  signifies  the  thiiig  grown  or  formed  into  a 
mass ;  gang,  in  Saxon,  German,  &c.  gang  a  walk, 
from  gehen  to  go,  signifies  a  body  going  the  same  way. 


*  Vide  Girard  and  Roubaud :  "  Alliance,  ligue,  confederation.' 
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AD  these  tcnns  denote  a  snuiQ  Msodstioii  tac  *  per- 
tkiular  otgeet :  a  band  is  an  association  where  men  at« 
bound  together  by  some  strong  obligation,  vhether 
taken  i*  a  good  or  bad  sense,  as  a  band  of  soldinrs,  a 
band  of  nmbers; 

Behold  a  ghastly  band 

BUu:h  a  torch  in  his  band ! 

These  are  Grecian  ghosts  that  in  battle  were  slain. 

And  unbur^'d  remun, 

Ii^Qrioui  m  the  plain.    DaToiv. 

A  company  marks  an  association  for  convenience  with- 
out: any  particular  obligation,  as  a  company  of  travel- 
lers, a  company  of  strolling  players ;  '  Chaucer  sup. 
poses  in  his  prologue  to  his  tales  that  a  company  of 
pilgrims  going  to  Canterbury  assemble  at  an  Inn  in 
Southwark,  and  agree  that  for  their  common  amuse- 
ment on  the  road  each  of  them  shall  tell  at  least  one  - 
tale  in  going  to  Canterbury,  and  another  in  coming 
back  from  thence.^  Tthwhit. 

Crew  marks  an  association  collected  tcw^ther  by 
some  external  powers  or  by  coincidence  of  ^an  and 
motive ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  used  for  a  ship  s  crew  ; 
in  the  latter  and  bad  sense  of  the  word  it  is  employed 
for  any  number  of  evil-minded  persons  met  together 
from  (Merent  quarters,  and  co-operating  for  some  bad 
purpose; 

The  downs,  a  botst'rous,  rude,  oof  ovem'd  crew, 
With  furious  haste  to  the  loud  summons  flew. 

DaTDBN. 

Gang  is  mostly  used  in  a  bad  smse  for  an  associa- 
tiea  of  thieves,  murderers,  and  depredattMrs  in  general ; 
for  sodh  an  association  is  rather  a  casual  meeting  from 
die  mnikurity  of  pursuits,  than  an  organised  body 
inrfer  «iy  leader;  it  is  more  in  common  use  than 
hand:  the  robbers  in  Genaany  used  to  fcnnn  them- 
sdves  into  bands  that  set  the  government  of  the  coon- 
try  at  defiance :  housebreakers  and  pickpockets  com- 
■oitmly  associate  now  in  gangs ; 

OtbecB  tLgtin  who  form  a  gauff. 

Yet  take  due  measures  not  to  hang  ; 

In  magazines  their  forces  join. 

By  legal  methods  to  purloia.    Mallet. 


TROOP,  COMPANY. 

In  a  military  soase  a  troop  is  among  the  horse  what 
a  company  is  among  the  foot;  but  this  is  only  a 
partial  acceptation  of  the  terms.  TVoop,  in  French 
troupe,  Spanish  tropa,  Latin  turia,  signifies  an  in- 
discaiminate  multitude  ;  company  (v.  To  accompany) 
is  any  number  joined  together,  and  bearing  each  other 
company:  hence  we  speak  of  a  troop  of  hunters,  a 
company  of  players ;  a  troop  of  horsemen,  a  company 
of  travellers. 


ACCOlCPANIMENT,  COMPANION, 
CONCOMITANT. 

Jccompaniment  is  properfy  a  collective  term  to  ex- 
press what  goes  in  company,  and  is  applied  only  to 
things ;  companion,  which  also  signifies  what  is  in  the 
company,  is  apfdied  either  to  persons  or  to  things ; 
eoneomtiani,  mm  the  intensive  syllable  con  and  comet 
a  companion,  implies  what  is  attached  to  an  object,  or 
goes  in  its  train,  and  is  applied  only  to  things. 

When  said  in  relation  to  things,  aecompanimetU 
implies  a  necessary  connexion;  companion  an  ind^ 
dental  connexion  :  the  former  is  as  a  part  to  a  whole, 
the  latter  is  as  one  whole  to  another :  the  accompard- 
ment  belongs  to  the  thing  accompanied,  inasmuch  as  it 
serves  to  render  it  more  or  less  complete ;  the  compa- 
nion belongs  to  the  thing  accompamed,  inasmuch  as 
they  correspond :  in  this  manner  singing  is  an  accomf 
paniment  in  instrumental  music ;  sulxsrdinate  cere- 
monies are  the  accompaniments  in  any  solemn  service ; 
<  We  may  weU  believe  that  the  ancient  heathen  bards, 
who  were  chiefly  Asiatic  Greeks,  performed  reli^us 
rites  and  ceremonies  in  metre  with  accompaniments  of 
music,  to  which  they  were  devoted  in  the  extreme.* 
CuMBEBLANO.  A  pictuTe  may  be  the  companion  of 
another  picture  from  their  fitness  to  stand  together ; 
/  Alas,  my  soul !  thou  pleasing  companion  of  this 
body,  thou  fleeting  thing  that  art  now  deserting  it, 
whither  art  thou  flying?'  Steele. 

The  concomdiant  is  as  much  of  an  appendage  as  the 
accompaniment,  but  it  is  applied  only  to  moral  ob- 
jects :  thus  morality  is  a  concomitant  to  relig^n ;  *  As 
the  beauty  of  the  body  accompanies  the  health  of  it, 
so  certainly  is  decency  concumitarU  to  virtue.'  Hcohes. 


TO  ACCOMPANY,  ATTEND,  ESCORT, 
WAIT  ON. 

Aecompawf,  in  French  acoompagner,  is  eonpoanded 
of  «c  or  act  and  eompmgner,  in  I^tin  eofnpa^ifio  to 
put  or  j<nn  together,  signifying  to  give  one's  conpaay 
and  presence  to  any  object,  to  join  one's  self  to  iti 
company;  attend,  in  French  attendre,  compounded 
of  a^  or  ad  and  tendo  to  tead  m  incline  towards,  >^- 
mfies  to  direct  one's  notice  or  care  towards  any  object ; 
escort^  in  French  escorter,  from  the  Latin  aJkora  a 
cohort  or  band  of  soldii»8  diat  attoided  a  mapstrate 
on  his  going  isto  a  prorince,  OfgaiSea  to  accompany 
by  way  of  safeguard. 

We  accompany*  those  with  whom  we  wish  to 
go ;  we  attend  those  whom  we  wish  to  serve ;  we 
escort  those  whom  we  are  called  upon  to  j^tect  « 
guard.  We  accompany  our  equals,  we  attend  our 
superiors,  and  escort  superiors  or  inferiors.  The  de- 
sire of  pleasing  or  being  pleased  actuates  in  the  first 
case;  tne  desire  of  serving  or  being  served,  in  the 


•  Vide  Girard :  **  Accompagner,  escorter." 
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Mcmid  case ;  the  Cbm  <^  danger  or  the  desire  of  secu- 
litj,  m  the  last  place. 

One  is  said  to  have  a  nnmerous  company,  a  crowd 
of  attendants,  and  a  strong  ewort ;  but  otherwise 
one  person  only  may  accompany  or  attend,  though 
several  are  wanting  for  an  escort.  Friends  accompany 
each  other  in  their  excursions ;  *  This  account  in  some 
measure  excited  our  curiosity,  and  at  Uie  entreaty  <^ 
the  ladies  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  accompany  them  to 
the  playhouse,  which  was  no  other  than  a  bam.' 
Goldsmith.  Princes  are  attended  with  a  consider- 
able retinue  whenever  they  appear  in  public,  and  with 
a  strong  escort  when  they  travel  through  uiAequented 
and  dangerous  roads ;  <  When  the  Marquis  of  Whar- 
ton was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Addi- 
fton  attended  him  as  his  secretary.'  JoirasoN.  Creiisa 
the  wife  of  ^neas  accompanied  her  husband  on  his 
leaving  Tn^ ;  Socrates  was  attended  by  a  number  of 
illustnous  pupils,  whom  he  instructed  by  his  example 
and  his  doctnnes ;  St.  Paul  was  escorted  as  a  prisoner 
by  a  band  of  three  hundred  men ;  '  He  very  pru- 
dently called  up  four  or  five  of  the  ostlers  that  be- 
longed to  the  yard,  and  engaged  them  to  enlist  under 
his  command  as  an  escort  to  the  coach.'   Hawkks- 

WORTH. 

Accompany  and  attend  may  likewise  be  said  of  per- 
sons as  well  as  things.  In  this  case  the  former  is 
applied  to  what  goes  with  an  object  so  as  to  form  a 
part  of  it ;  the  latter  to  that  which  follows  an  object 
as  a  dependant  upon  it ;  '  The  old  English  plainness 
and  sincerity,  that  generous  integrity  of  nature  and 
honesty  of  msposition,  which  always  argues  true  great- 
ness (a  mind,  and  is  usually  accompanied  with  un- 
daunted courage  and  resolution,  is  in  a  great  measure 
lost  among  us.  Tillotson.  '  Humility  lodged  in  a 
worthy  mmd  is  always  attended  with  a  certunhomage, 
which  no  haugh^  soul,  with  all  the  arts  imaginable, 
can  purchase.  Hughes.  Pride  is  often  accompanied 
with  meanness,  and  attended  with  much  inconvenience 
to  the  possessor ;  <  The  practice  of  reh^on  will  not 
only  be  attended  with  that  pleasure  which  naturally 
accompanies  those  actions  to  which  we  are  habituated, 
but  with  those  supernumerary  joys  that  rise  from  the 
consciousness  of  such  a  pleasvire.'  Addison. 

Attend  {v.  To  attend  to)  is  here  employed  in  the 
improper  sense  for  the  devotion  of  the  person  to  an 
object  To  iooU  on  is  the  same  as  to  wait  for  or  ex- 
pect the  wishes  of  another. 

Attendance  is  an  act  of  obligtition;  waiting  on, 
that  of  choice.  A  physician  attends  his  patient ;  a 
member  attends  in  pariiament:  one  gentleman  waits 
on  another.  We  €Utend  a  person  at  the  time  and 
place  appointed;  we  wait  on  those  with  whom  we 
wish  to  speak.  Those  who  dance  attendance  on  the 
great  must  expect  every  mortification ;  it  is  wiser  there- 
fore only  to  wait  on  those  by  whom  we  can  be  received 
upon  terms  of  equality. 

Attend  and  wait  on  are  likewise  rued  for  being 
about  the  person  of  any  one :  to  attend  is  to  bear 
company  or  be  in  readiness  to  serve ;  to  wait  on  is 
actually  to  perform  some  service.    A  nurse  attends  a 


patient  in  order  to  afibrd  him  asmstance  as  occasion 
requires ;  the  servant  waits  an  him  to  perform  the 
menial  duties.  Attendants  about  the  great  are  always 
near  the  person ;  but  men  and  women  in  waiting  are 
always  at  calL  People  of  rank  and  fashion  have  a 
crowd  of  attendants ; 

At  length  her  lord  descends  upon  the  plain 

In  pomp,  attended  with  a  nuin'rous  train>    DaTBSN. 

Those  of  the  middle  classes  have  only  those  who  wait 
on  them ;  *  One  of  Pope's  constant  demands  was  of 
coffee  in  the  night ;  and  to  the  woman  that  waited  on 
him  in  his  chamber  he  was  very  burdensome ;  but  he 
was  careful  to  recompense  her  want  of  sleep.'  Johnson. 


PROCESSION,  TRAIN,  RETINUE. 

Procession,  from  the  verb  proceed,  signifies  the 
act  of  going  forward  or  before,  that  is,  in  the  present 
instance,  of  going  before  others,  or  one  before  another; 
train  in  all  probability  comes  from  the  Latin  traho  to 
draw,  signifying  the  thing  drawn  after  another,  and 
in  the  present  instance  the  persons  who  are  led  after, 
or  follow,  any  obiect ;  retinue,  from  the  verb  to  retain, 
signifies  those  who  are  retained  as  attendants. 

All  these  terms  are  said  of  any  number  of  persons 
who  follow  in  a  certain  order ;  but  this,  which  is  the 
leading  idea  in  the  word  procession,  is  but  collateral 
in  the  terms  train  and  retinue :  on  the  other  hand, 
the  procession  may  consist  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
stations ;  but  the  train  and  retinue  apply  only  to  such 
as  follow  some  person  or  thing  in  a  subordinate  capa- 
city :  the  forpier  in  regard  to  such  as  make  up  the 
concluding  part  of  some  procession ;  the  latter  only 
in  regard  to  the  servants  or  attendants  on  the  great. 
At  fimerals  there  is  frequently  a  long  train  of  coaches 
belonging  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  which  close 
the  procession ;  princes  and  nobles  never  go  out  on 
state  or  pubUc  occasions,  without  a  numerous  retinue. 

The  beauty  of  every  procession  consists  in  the  order 
with  which  every  one  keeps  his  place,  and  the  regu- 
larity with  which  the  whole  goes  forward ; 

And  now  the  priests,  Potitius  at  their  head. 
In  skins  of  beasts  involv'd,  the  laag  proceuion  led. 

Dhtdkn. 

The  length  of  the  train  is  what  renders  it  most  wortiiy 
of  notice ; 

My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts, 

That  in  the  most  exact  regard  support 

The  worships  of  their  names.    Sbakspsau!. 

Train  is  also  applied  to  other  objects  besides  persons ; 

The  moon,  and  all  the  starry  trmn, 
HuBg  the  vast  vault  .of  beavn.    Gat. 

The  number  of  the  retinue  in  eastern  nations  is  one 
oriterion  by  which  the  wealth  of  the  individual  is  esti- 
mated; 

Him  and  bis  sleeping  slaves,  he  slew ;  then  spies 
Where  Remus  with  nis  rich  retimte  lies,    Dstasn. 
4  L  2 
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MULTITUDE,  CROWD,  THRONG, 
SWARM. 

The  ides  of  many  is  common  to  aU  these  teims,  and 
peculiar  to  that  of  multitude,  from  the  Latin  tntUtus  ; 
crowd,  from  the  verb  to  crowd,  signifies  the  many 
that  crowd  together;  throng,  from  the  Grerman 
drdngen  to  press,  signifies  the  many  that  press  toge- 
ther; and  swarm,  trom  the  German  ^hwdrmen  to 
fly  about,  signifies  running  together  in  numbers. 

These  terms  vary,  either  in  regard  to  the  object,  or 
the  circumstance :  multitude  is  applicable  to  any  ob- 
ject; crowd,  throng,  and  awarm,  are  in  the  proper 
sense  applicable  only  to  animate  objects :  the  first  two 
in  regard  to  persons  ;  the  latter  to  animals  in  general, 
but  particularly  brutes.  A  multitude  may  be  either 
in  a  stagnant  or  a  moving  state ;  all  the  rest  denote  a 
multitude  in  a  moving  state ; 

A  multitude  is  incapable  of  framing  orders.    Temple. 

A  crowd  is  always  pressing,  generally  eager  and  tumul- 
tuous ; 

The  crowd  shall  Ctesar's  Indian  war  behold.    DavoES. 

A  throng  may  be  busy  and  active,  but  not  always 
pressing  or  incommodious.  This  term  is  best  adapted 
to  poetry  to  express  a  multitude  of  agreeable  objects ; 

I  shone  amid  the  heav'nly  throng.    Mason. 

It  is  always  inconvenient,  sometimes  dangerous  to 
go  into  a  crowd ;  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  throng  that 
is  perpetually  passing  in  the  streets  of  the  city :  the 
swarm  is  more  active  than  either  of  the  two  others ; 
it  is  commonly  applied  to  bees  which  fly  together  in 
numbers,  but  sometimes  to  himian  beings,  to  denote 
their  very  great  numbers  when  scattered  about ;  thus 
the  children  of  the  poor  in  low  neighbourhoods  swarm 
in  the  streets ; 

Numberless  nations,  stretching  far  and  wide. 
Shall  (I  foresee  it)  soon  writh  Gothic  twarnu  come 

forth. 
From  ignorance's  universal  North.    Swift. 


is  commonly  busbess ;  an  intmview  sometimes  xAs* 
place  between  princes,  or  commanders  of  armies ; 

His  fears  were,  that  the  interview  betwixt 
England  and  France  might  throi^b  their  amities 
BrMd  him  some  prqudice.    SBACsrEABS. 


MEETING,  INTERVIEW. 

Meeting,  from  to  meet,  is  the  act  of  meeting  or 
coming  in  the  company ;  interview  compotmded  of 
inter  T)etween,  and  view  to  view,  is  a  personal  view 
of  each  other.  The  meeting  is  an  ordinary  concern, 
and  its  purpose  fifimiliar;  meetings  are  diuly  taking 
place  between  friends ; 

I  have  not  joy'd  an  hour  since  you  departed. 

For  public  miseries  and  private  fears. 

But  this  bless'd  meeting  has  o'erpaid  them  all. 

The  interview  is  extraordinary  and  formal ;  its  object 

*  Vide  Roubaud : 


TO  FREQUENT,  RESORT  TO,  HAUNT. 

Frequent  comes  from  frequent,  in  Latin /re^tMiM 
crowded,  sigmfies  to  come  in  numbers,  or  come  often 
to  the  siune  place ;  resort,  in  French  ressorttTf  com- 
potmded of  re  and  sortir,  signifies  to  go  backward  and 
forward ;  haunt  comes  &om  the  French  hanter,  which 
is  of  uncertain  original. 

Frequent  is  more  commonly  tised  for  an  individual 
who  goes  often  to  a  place ;  resort  and  haunt  for  a 
number  of  individuals.  A  man  is  said  to  frequent  a 
public  place ;  but  several  persons  may  resort  to  a  pri- 
vate place :  men  who  are  not  fond  or  home  frequent 
taverns ;  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  while  per- 
secution raged,  the  disciples  used  to  resort  to  private 
places  for  purposes  of  worship. 

Frequent  and  resort  are  indifierent  actions;,  but 
haunt  is  always  used  in  a  bad  sense.  A  man  may 
frequent  a  theatre,  a  club,  or  any  other  social  meeting, 
innocent  or  otherwise ;  '  For  my  own  part  I  have  ever 
regarded  our  inns  of  court  as  nurseries  of  statesmen 
and  kwnvers,  which  makes  me  often  frequent  that 
part  of  the  town.^  Budgell.  People  m>m  different 
quarters  may  resort  to  a  fair,  a  church,  or  any  other 
place  where  they  wish  to  meet  for  a  common  purpose ; 

Home  is  the  retort 
Of  love,  of  joy,  of  peace,  and  plenty,  where 
Supporting  and  supported,  polish'd  friends 
And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss.    Thomson. 

Those  who  haunt  any  place  go  ta  it  in  privacy  for 
some  bad  or  selfish  purpose ; 

But  harden'd  by  affronts,  and  still  the  same. 
Lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  aud  of  fame. 
Thou  yet  canst  love  to  haunt  the  great  man's  board. 
And  think  no  supper  good,  but  with  a  lord.    Lewis. 

Our  S&viouT  frequented  the  synagogues :  the  followers 
of  the  prophet  Mahomet  resort  to  his  tomb  at  Mecca: 
thieves  haurU  the  darkest  and  most  retired  parts  of 
the  city  in  order  to  concert  their  meastires  for  ob- 
taimng  plunder. 

PEOPLE,  NATION. 

People,  in  Latin  populus,  comes  from  the  Greek 
Xais  people,  irfiriius  a  multitude,  and  iroXv;  many. 
Hence  the  ample  idea  of  numbers  is  expressed  by  the 
word  people :  but  the  term  nation,  from  natus,  marks 
the  connexion  of  numbers  by  birth;  people  is,  therefore, 
the  generic,  and  nation  the  specific  term.  A  nation 
is  a  people  coimected  bv  birth ;  there  cannot,  there- 
fore, strictly  roeaking,  be  a  nation  without  a  people : 
but  there  may  oe  &  people  where  there  is  not  a  nation. 
*  The  Jews  are  distinguished  as  a  people  or  a  nation, 

"  Nation,  peoplet" 
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according  to  the  different  aspects  tinder  which  they  are 
Tiewed :  when  considered  as  an  assemblage,  under  the 
special  direction  of  the  Almighty,  they  are  termed  the 
people  of  God;  but  when  considered  in  regard  to 
their  common  origin,  they  are  denominated  the  Jewish 
natitm.  The  Americans,  when  spoken  of  in  relation  to 
Britain,  are  a  distinct  people,  because  they  have  each 
a  distinct  government;  but  they  are  not  a  distinct 
nation,  because  they  have  a  common  descent.  On 
this  ground  the  Romans  are  not  called  the  Roman 
nation,  because  their  origin  was  so  various,  but  the 
Roman  people,  that  is  an  assemblage  living  under 
one  form  of  government. 

In  a  still  cbser  application  people  is  taken  for  a  part 
of  the  state,  namely,  that  part  of  a  state  which  consists 
of  a  multitude,  in  distinction  from  its  government ; 
whence  arises  a  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  terms ; 
for  we  may  speak  of  the  British  people,  the  French 
or  the  Dutch  people,  when  we  wish  merely  to  talk  of 
the  mass,  but  we  speak  of  the  British  nation,  the 
French  ruiHon,  and  the  Dutch  nation,  when  public 
measures  are  in  question,  which  emanate  from  the  go- 
vernment, or  the  whole  people.  The  English  people 
have  ever  been  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to 
liberty ;  <  It  is  too  flagrant  a  demonstration  how  much 
vice  is  the  darling  of  any  people,  when  many  amongst 
them  are  preferred  for  those  practices  for  which  in 
other  places  they  can  scarce  be  pardoned.^  South.  The 
aboliticni  of  the  slave  trade  is  one  of  the  most  glorious 
acts  of  public  justice,  which  was  ever  performed  by 
the  British  nation ;  '  When  we  read  tne  history  of 
nations,  what  do  we  read  but  the  crimes  and  follies  of 
men?^  Blaib.  The  impetuosity  and  volatility  of  the 
French  people  render  them  peculiarly  unfit  to  l^sUte 
for  themselves ;  the  military  exploits  of  the  French 
nation  have  rendered  them  a  highly  distinguished  peo- 
ple in  the  annals  of  history.  Upon  the  same  ground 
republican  states  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
people:  but  kingdoms  are  commonly  spoken  of  in 
history  as  naOona.  Hence  we  say  the  Spartan  people, 
the  Athenian  people,  the  people  of  Genoa,  the  people 
of  Venice ;  but  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  African 
nations,  the  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian 
nations. 


PEOPLE,  POPULACE,  MOB,  MOBILITY. 

People  and  populace  are  evidently  chains  of  the 
same  word  to  express  a  number.  The  signification  of 
these  terms  is  that  of  a  number  gathered  together. 
People  is  said  of  any  body  supposed  to  be  assembled, 
as  well  as  really  assembled ; 

The  people  like  a  headlong  torrent  ^, 

And  every  dam  they  breuc  or  overflow.    Suaksfbabe. 

Populace  is  said  of  a  body  only,  when  actually  as- 
sembled; 

The  pliant  populaee, 
Those  dupes  of  novelty,  will  bend  before  us.  Mallbt. 

The  voice  of  the  people  cannot  always  be  disr^arded ; 


the  populace  in  England  are  fond  of  dragging  their 
favorites  in  carriages. 

Mob  and  mobility  are  from  the  Latin  mobilis,  signi- 
fying moveableness,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
multitude :  hence  Virgil's  mobile  vulgtts.  These 
terms,  therefore,  designate  not  only  what  is  low,  but 
tumultuous.  A  mob  is  at  all  times  an  object  of  terror : 
the  mobility,  whether  high  or  low,  are  a  fluttering 
order  that  mostly  run  from  bad  to  worse ;  '  By  the 
senseless  and  insignificant  clink  of  misapplied  words, 
some  restless  demagogues  had  inflamed  the  mind  of 
the  sottish  mobile  to  a  strange,  unaccountable  abhor- 
rence of  the  best  of  men.'  South. 


PEOPLE,  PERSONS,  FOLKS. 

The  term  people  has  already  been  considered  in  two 
acceptations  (».  People,  Nation ;  People,  Populace), 
under  the  general  idea  of  an  assembly;  but  in  the 
present  case  it  is  employed  to  express  a  small  number 
of  individuals :  the  word  people,  however,  is  always 
considered  as  one  undivided  body,  and  the  word  person 
may  be  distinctly  used  either  in  die  singular  or  plural ; 
as  we  cannot  say  one,  two,  three,  or  four  people :  but 
we  may  say  one,  two,  three,  or  four  persons :  yet  On 
the  Other  hand,  we  may  indifferently  say,  such  people 
or  persons ;  many  people  or  persons ;  some  people  or 
persons,  and  the  like. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  these  terms,  which  is 
altogether  colloquial,  people  Is  employed  in  general 
propositions ;  and  persons  in  those  wnich  are  specific 
or  referring  directly  to  some  particular  individuals : 
people  are  generally  of  that  opinion;  some  people 
think  so ;  some  people  attended ; 

Performance  is  even  the  duller  for 
His  act ;  and,  but  in  the  plainer  and  simple 
Kind  of  the  people,  the  deed  is  quite  out  of 
Use.    Sbaksfeakb. 

There  were  but  few  persons  present  at  the  entertain- 
ment ;  the  whole  company  consisted  of  six  persons  ; 
*  You  may  observe  many  honest,  inoffensive  persons 
strangely  run  down  by  an  ugly  word.'  South. 

As  the  term  p&yple  is  employed  to  designate  a 
promiscuous  multitude,  it  has  acquired  a  certain  mean- 
ness of  acceptation  which  makes  it  less  suitable  than 
the  word  persons,  when  people  of  respectability  are 
referred  to :  were  I  to  say,  of  any  individuals,  I  do 
not  know  who  those  people  are,  it  would  not  be  so  re- 
spectful as  to  say,  I  do  not  know  who  those  persons 
are :  in  like  manner  one  says,  from  people  of  that 
stamp,  better  u  not  to  be  expected  ;  persons  of  their 
appearance  do  not  frequent  such  places. 

Folks,  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  lan- 
guages, comes  m>m  the  Latin  vulgus,  the  common 
people :  it  is  not  unusual  to  sav  good  people,  or  good 
folks ;  and  in  roealdng  jocularly  to  one's  friends,  the 
latter  term  is  luewise  admissible :  but  in  the  serious 
s^le  it  is  never  employed  except  in  a  disrespectful 
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naoner :  such  foUtt  (speakuig  of  gsmesten)  are  often 
put  to  sorry  shifts ;  <  I  paid  some  com^iments  to  great 
/bMw,  who  like  to  be  complimented.''  HxKKnrc. 


GENTILE,  HEATHEN,  PAGAN. 

*  The  Jews  comprehended  all  strangers  under  the 
name  of  bhj  nations  or  gentiles :  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  they  were  designated  by  the  name  of  bar- 
barians. By  the  name  Gentile  was  understood  espe- 
cially those  who  were  not  of  the  Jewish  religion,  in- 
cludmg,  in  the  end,  even  the  Christians;  for,  as 
Fleury  remarks,  there  were  some  among  these  uncir- 
oumcised  Gentiles,  who  worshipped  the  true  God,  and 
were  permitted  to  dwell  in  the  holy  land  provided  they 
observed  the  law  of  nature  and  abstinence ;  '  There 
mi^ht  be  several  among  the  Gentiles  in  the  same  con- 
dition that  CcHiielias  was  before  he  became  a  Christian.'* 

TlLLOTSON. 

Some  learned  men  pretend  that  the  Gentiles  were 
so  named  from  their  naving  only  a  natural  law,  and 
such  as  they  imposed  on  themserres,  in  opposition  to 
the  Jews  ana  Christians,  who  have  a  positive  revealed 
law  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  submit. 

Frisch  and  others  derive  the  word  heathen,  from 
the  Greek  Mm;,  a  nation,  which  derivation  is  corro- 
borated by  the  translation  in  the  Anglo-saxon  law  of 
the  word  htiethne  by  the  Greek  Sivos.  Adelung,  how- 
ever, thinks  it  to  be  more  probably  derived  from  the 
wnd  heide  a  field,  for  the  same  reason  as  pagan  is 
derived  from  pagus  a  village,  because  when  Constan- 
tine  banished  idolaters  from  the  towns  they  repaired 
to  the  villages,  and  secretly  adhered  to  their  rehgious 
worship,  wnence  they  were  termed  by  the  Christians 
of  the  fourth  century  Pagani,  which,  as  he  supposes, 
was  translated  literally  into  the  German  heidener  a 
villager  or  worshipper  m  the  field.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  evident  that  the  word  Heathen  is  in  our  language 
more  applicable  than  Pagan,  to  the  Greeks,  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  cultivated  nations  who  practised  idolatry; 
and,  on  the  other  hand.  Pagan  is  more  properiy  em- 
ployed for  any  rude  and  uncivilized  people  who  worship 
nlsie  Gods. 

The  Gentile  does  not  expressly  believe  in  a  Divine 
Berdation ;  but  he  either  admits  of  the  truth  in  part,  or 
is  ready  to  receive  it :  the  Heathen  adopts  a  positively 
fidse  system  that  is  opposed  to  the  true  faith;  the 
Pagan  is  the  species  of  Heathen  who  obstinatdy 
persists  in  a  worship  which  is  merely  the  fruit  of  his 
own  imaj^tion.  The  Heathens  or  Pagans  are 
Gentiles;  but  the  Gentiles  are  not  all  either  Heathens 
or  Pagans.  Confucius  and  Socrates,  who  rejected 
the  plurality  of  Gods,  and  the  followers  of  Mahomet, 
who  adore  the  true  God,  are,  properly  speaking,  Gen- 
tUes.  The  worshippers  of  Ju]^ter,  Juno,  Minerva, 
and  all  the  dariet  or  the  ancients,  are  termed  Heathens. 
The  worshippers  of  Fo,  Brama,  Xaca,  and  all  the 
deities  of  savage  nations,  are  termed  Pagans. 

•  Vide  Ronbaud :  "  QeaiSs,  paiens." 


The  Gentiles  were  called  to  the  tme  fidth,  md 
obeyed  the  call :  many  of  the  illustrioiis  Heatkens 
woiud  have  doubtless  done  the  same,  had  they  enjoyed 
the  same  privilege ;  '  Not  that  I  believe  that  aU  the 
virtues  of  the  Heathens  were  counterfirit,  and  desti- 
tute of  an  inward  principle  of  goodness.  Grod  forbid 
we  should  pass  so  hard  a  judgement  xxpan  those  ex- 
cellent men,  Socrates,  and  Epictetos,  and  Anbminus.* 

TlLLOTSON. 

There  are  many  Pagans  to  this  day  who  rgect  this 
advantage,  to  pursue  dieir  own  blind  imaginations ; 

And  nations  laid  in  blood ;  dread  sacrifice 

To  Christian  pride !  which  had  widi  horror  sfaock'd 

The  darkest  Pagamt,  offered  to  dieir  gods.    Yovw«. 


FAMILY,  HOUSE,  LINEAGE,  RACE. 

Divisions  of  men,  according  to  some  rule  of  rda- 
tionship  or  connexion,  is  the  common  idea  in  these 
terms. 

Family,  from  the  Latin  familia  a  family,  and 
famulus  a  servant,  in  Greek  oiuxia  an  assembly,  and 
the  Hebrew  Vay  to  labor,  is.  the  most  general  term, 
being  applicable  to  those  who  are  bound  together  upon 
the  principle  of  dependance ;  house  figuratively  da- 
notes  those  who  live  in  the  same  house,  and  is  com- 
monly extended  in  its  signification  to  all  that  passes 
under  the  same  roof:  hence  we  rather  say  tJiat  a 
woman  manages  ha  family ,-  that  a  man  rules  his 
house. 

The  family  is  considered  as  to  its  relationshipe ; 
the  number,  union,  condition  and  quality  of  its  mem- 
bers :  the  house  is  considered  more  as  to  what  is  trans- 
acted within  its  walls.  We  speak  of  a  numerous 
family,  a  united  or  affectionate  family,  a  mercantik 
house ;  the  house  (meaning  the  members  of  the  house 
of  parliament.)  If  a  man  cannot  find  happiness  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  he  will  seek  for  it  in  vain 
elsewhere ;  '  To  hve  in  a  family  where  there  is  bat 
one  heart  and  as  many  good  stnmg  heads  as  persons, 
and  to  have  a  place  in  that  enhu^ed  single  heart,  is 
such  a  state  of  happiness  as  I  cannot  hear  of  without 
feeling  the  utmost  pleasure.'  Fielding.  The  credit 
of  a  house  is  to  be  kept  up  only  by  prompt  payments ; 
or,  in  a  general  sense  of  tnie  term,  tne  business  of  the 
house  is  performed  by  the  domestics ;  '  They  two  to- 
gether rule  the  house.  The  house  I  call  here  the 
man,  the  woman,  their  children,  th«r  servants.^ 
Smith. 

In  an  extended  application  of  these  words  they  are 
made  to  designate  the  quality  of  the  individual,  in 
which  case  family  bears  the  same  familiar  and  india- 
criminate  sense  as  before:  house  is  employed  as  a 
term  of  grandeur. 

■f  When  we  consider  the  family  in  its  domestic  rela- 
tions; in  its  habits,  manners,  connexions,  and  circum- 
stances ;  we  speak  of  a  genteel  family,  a  respectaUe 

t  Vide  Abb^CKrard:  "  FuaOle,  maiaoii." 
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fkmUff,  tbe  Tojal  family ;  *  An  empty  man  of  a  great 
famUi^  is  a  creature  diat  is  scarce  conversiUe.^  Addi- 
80K.  When  we  consider  the/omtfy  vith  regard  to  its 
political  and  dvil  distinctions,  its  titles  and  its  power, 
then  we  den(»ninate  it  a  AoiMe,  as  an  illustrious  haute ; 
the  AotMe  of  Bourbon,  of  Brunswick,  or  of  Hanover ; 
the  imperial  house  of  Austria.  Any  subject  majr  belcmg 
to  an  ancient  or  noble  famikf.  Princes  are  said  to  be 
descended  from  and^it  houtee ;  *  The  princes  of  the 
house  of  Tudor,  partly  by  die  vigor  or  their  admi- 
nistration, partly  by  the  concurrence  of  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, had  been  able  to  establish  a  more  regular 
system  of  government.'  Hume.  A  man  is  said  to  be 
of  » family  or  of  no  family :  we  may  say  likewise  that 
he  is  of  a  certain  house ;  but  to  say  that  he  is  of  no 
house  would  be  superfluous.*  In  republics  there  are 
families  but  not  houses,  because  there  is  no  nobility ; 
in  China  likewise,  where  the  private  virtues  only  dis- 
tinguish the  individual  or  his  family,  the  term  hottse 
is  altogether  inapplicable. 

FamUy  includes  in  it  every  circumstance  of  coa- 
nexion  and  relationship ;  lineage  respects  only  consan- 
guinity :  family  is  employed  mostly  for  those  who  are 
coeval ;  lineage  is  generally  used  for  those  who  have 
gone  before.  When  the  Athtaian  general  Iphicrates, 
son  of  a  shoemaker,  was  reproached  by  Hermodius 
with  his  birth,  he  said,  I  bad  rather  be  the  first  than 
the  last  of  vaj  family.  David  was  of  the  lineage  at 
Abraham,  and  our  Saviour  was  of  the  lineage  of 
David; 

We  want  not  cities,  nor  Sicilian  coasts. 

Where  king  Acestes  Tiojan  lineage  boasts.    DavoEN. 

Race^  from  the  Latin  radix  a  root,  denotes  the  origin 
or  that  which  constitutes  their  original  point  of  re- 
semblance. A  family  supposes  the  ^osest  alliance ;  a 
mee  supposes  no  closer  connexion  than  what  a  com. 
mon  property  creates.  Family  is  confined  to  a  com- 
paratively small  number ;  '  A  nation  properly  signifies 
a  great  number  of  families  derived  from  the  same 
blood,  bom  in  the  same  country,  and  living  under  the 
same  government  and  civil  constitutions/  Temple. 
Race  IS  a  term  of  extensive  import,  including  all 
mankind,  as  the  human  race;  or  particular  nations, 
as  the  race  of  Soutb^ea  islanders;  <nr  a  paiticalar 
fawiiy,  as  the  race  a£  the  Heradides:  from  Hercules 
spmog  a  rooe  of  heroes ; 

Nor  knows  our  youth  of  noblest  race. 

To  mount  the  manag'd  steed  or  urge  the  chace  ; 

More  ■kiU'd  in  the  mean  arts  of  vice. 

The  whirling  troque  or  law-forbidden  dke.    Fkaifcis> 


NATAL,  NATIVE,  INDIGENOUS. 

N(ttal,  in  Latin  natalis,  from  natus,  signifies  be- 
longing to  one'^s  Inrth,  or  the  act  of  one's  bemg  bom ; 
but  native,  in  Latin  naiivus,  likewise  from  natus, 
sigmfies  having  the  erqpn  or  beginning ;  indigenous. 


in  Latin  iitdigena,  team  intU  and  gmtiius,  signifies 
sprung  from  a  particular  place. 

Th«  epithet  naUU  is  applied  only  to  the  circiu»> 
stance  en  a  man's  birth,  as  his  natal  day ;  his  natal 
hour;  a  noAi/ song;  a  nato/ star; 

Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  pow'r. 
Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  mortal  hour.    Pope. 

JVa^«  has  a  more  extensive  meaning,  as  it  compre> 
bends  the  idea  a(  one's  relationship  by  origin  to  an 
object;  as  one's  native  country,  ones  native  soil, 
natioe  village,  or  native  place,  neMve  language,  and 
the  like ; 

Nor  can  the  grov'ling  mind 
In  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  limbs  confin'd. 
Assert  the  native  skies  or  own  its  heav'nly  kind. 

DaVDEK. 

Indigenous  is  the  same  with  regasd  to  plants,  as  native 
in  regard  to  human  beings  or  animals,  but  it  is  some- 
times applied  to  people  when  taken  in  a  collective 
sense;  '  Negroes  were  all  transported  from  Africa, 
and  are  not  indigenous  or  proper  natives  of  America.' 


NATIVE,  NATURAL. 

Native  (v.  Natal)  is  to  natural  as  a  species  to  the 
genus :  every  thing  native  is  according  to  its  strict 
signification  natural;  but  many  things  are  natural 
which  are  not  native.  Of  a  person  we  may  say  that 
his  worth  is  native,  to  designate  that  it  is  some 
valuable  property  which  is  bom  with  him,  not  foreign 
to  him,  or  ingraifted  upon  his  character ;  but  we  say 
of  his  disposition,  that  it  is  natural,  as  opposed  to  that 
which  is  acquired  by  habit.  Native  is  always  em- 
ployed in  a  good  sense,  in  opposition  to  what  is  artfril, 
assumed,  and  unreal ;  '  In  neaven  we  shall  pass  from 
the  darkness  of  our  native  ignorance  into  the  broad 
light  of  everlasting  day.'  South.  Natural  is  used  in, 
an  indifferent  sense,  as  opposed  to  whatever  is  the 
effect  of  habit  or  circumstances ;  '  Scripture  ought  to 
be  understood  accor£ng  to  the  familiar,  natural  way 
of  construction.'  South.  When  children  display 
themselves  with  all  their  native  simplicity,  they  are 
interesting  objects  of  notice :  when  they  ^splay  their 
natural  turn  of  mind,  it  is  not  always  that  which 
tends  to  raise  human  nature  in  our  esteem. 


RELATION,  RELATIVE,  KINSMAN, 
KINDRED. 

Relation  is  here  taken  to  express  thepenon  related, 
and  is  the  general  tsnn  both  in  sense  and  appUcation ; 
relative  is  employed  only  as  reelects  the  particular 
indrridual  to  wfamn  one  is  related;  kinsman  desig- 
nates the  particular  kind  of  relationy  and  kindred  is  a 
collective  tern  to  conpiehend  all  one's  reiaiions  or 


*  AbM  Rottbaud :  "  Race,  lineage,  famille,  ■taisosk'' 
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those  who  are  akin  to  one.  In  abstract  popositions 
we  speak  of  rdoHoru ;  a  man  who  is  without  rda- 
Hone  feels  himself  an  outcast  in  society ;  '  You  are 
not  to  imagine  that  I  think  myself  discharged  firom  the 
duties  of  ^titude,  only  because  my  relations  do  not 
adjust  their  looks  to  my  expectation.'  Johnson.  In 
designating  one's  close  and  intimato  connexion  with 
persons  we  use  the  term  relative ;  our  near  and  dear 
relatives  are  the  first  objects  of  our  regard ;  '  It  is  an 
evil  undutifulness  in  fnends  and  relatives,  to  suffer 
one  to  perish  witjiout  reproof.'  Taylob.  In  desig- 
nating one's  rekUionship  and  coimexion  with  persons 
kinsman  is  preferable;'  when  a  man  has  not  any 
children  he  frequently  adopts  one  of  his  kinsmen  as 
his  heir:  when  the  ties  of  relationship  are  to  be 
specified  in  the  persons  of  any  partictdar  fandly,  they 
are  denominated  kindred;  a  man  cannot  abstract 
himself  6om  bis  kindred  while  he  retains  any  spark 
of  human  feeling;  <  Herod  put  all  to  death  whom  he 
found  in  Trechoritis  of  the  families  and  kindred  of 
any  of  those  at  Repta.'  Pbiskaux. 


KIND,  SPECIES,  SORT. 

Kind,  comes  most  probably  from  the  Teutonic  kind 
a  child,  signifying  related,  or  of  the  same  family ; 
species,  in  Latin  species,  from  specio  to  behold,  sig- 
nifies literally  the  form  or  appearance,  and  in  an 
extended  sense  that  which  comes  imder  a  particular 
form ;  sort,  in  Latin  sors  a  lot,  signifies  that  which 
constitutes  a  particular  lot  or  parcel. 

Kind  and  species  are  both  employed  in  their  proper 
sense ;  sort  has  been  diverted  from  its  original  mean- 
ing by  colloquial  use :  kind  is  properly  employed  for 
animate  objects,  particularly  for  mankind,  and  im- 
properly for  moral  objects ;  species  is  a  term  used  by 
philosophers,  classing  things  according  to  their  external 
or  internal  properties.  Kind,  as  a  term  in  vulgar  use, 
has  a  less  definite  meaning  than  species,  which  serves 
to  fbrm  the  groundwork  of  science :  we  discriminate 
things  in  a  loose  or  general  manner  by  saying  that  they 
are  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  kind  ,■  of  the  canine  or 
feline  kind  ,•  but  we  discriminate  them  precisely  if  we 
say  that  they  are  a  species  of  the  arbutus,  of  the 
pomegranate,  of  the  dog,  the  horse,  and  the  like.  By 
the  same  rule  we  may  n>eak  of  a  species  of  madness, 
a  species  of  fever,  and  tne  like ;  '  If  the  French  should 
succeed  in  what  they  propose,  and  establish  a  demo- 
cracy in  a  country  circumstanced  like  France,  they 
will  establish  a  very  bad  government,  a  very  bad 
species  of  tyranny.'  jBceke.  Because  diseases  have 
been  brought  under  a  systematic  arrangement:  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  should  speak  of  a  kind  of  lan- 
guage, a  kind  of  feeling,  a  kind  of  influence ;  and  in 
sinmar  cases  where  a  genend  resemblance  is  to  be 
expressed;  '  An  ungrateful  person  is  a  kind  of 
thoroughfare  «r  xsommon  shore  wr  the  good  things  of 
the  world  to  pass  into.'  South. 

Sort  may  be  used  for  either  kind  or  species ;  it  does 


not  necessarily  imply  any  affinity,  or  common  proper^ 
in  the  objects,  but  simue  assemblage,  produced  as  it 
were  by  sors,  chance :  nence  we  sprak  m  such  sort  of 
folks  or  people ;  such  sort  of  practices ;  diffierrat  sorts 
of  ^lain ;  the  various  sorts  of  merdiandiies :  and  in 
similar  cases  where  things  are  sorted  or  brought 
together,  rather  at  the  option  of  the  parson,  than 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ddng;  'The  French 
made  and  recorded  a  sort  o£  institute  and  digest  of 
anarchy,  called  the  rights  of  man.'  Bubxe. 


KINDRED,  RELATIONSHIP,  AFFINITY, 
CONSANGUINITY. 

The  idea  of  a  state  in  which  persons  are  placed  with 
regard  to  each  other  is  common  to  all  tnese  terms, 
wmch  differ  principally  in  the  nature  of  this  state. 
Kindred  signifies  that  of  being  of  the  same  kind 
(v.  Kind)  ;  relationship  signifies  that  of  holding  a 
nearer  relation  than  others  {v.  To  connect)  ;  affinity 
(v.  Alliance)  signifies  that  d(  being  affined  or  coming 
close  to  each  other's  boimdaries ;  consanguinity,  from 
sanguis  the  blood,  signifies  that  of  having  mt  same 
blood. 

The  kindred  is  the  most  general  state  here  ex- 
pressed :  it  may  embrace  all  mankind,  or  refer  to  par- 
ticular families  or  communities ;  it  depends  upon  pos- 
sessing the  common  property  of  humanity,  or  of  being 
united  by  some  family  tie ; 

Like  her,  of  equal  kindred  to  the  throne. 
You  keep  her  conquests,  and  extend  your  own. 

Dhtdbk. 

The  philanthropist  claims  kindred  with  aU  who  are 
unfortunate,  when  it  is  in  his  power  to  relieve  them. 
The  term  kindred  is  likewise  distinguished  6om  the 
rest,  as  it  expresses  not  only  a  state,  but  the  persons 
collectively  who  are  in  that  state ;  '  Though  separated 
firom  my  kindred  by  littie  more  than  half  a  century  of 
miles,  I  know  as  httle  of  their  concerns  as  if  oceans 
and  continents  were  between  us.'  Cowpeb. 

Relationship  is  a  state  less  general  than  Jandred, 
but  more  extended  than  either  affinity  or  consan- 
guinity ;  it  applies  to  particular  families  only,  but  it 
applies  to  all  oi  the  same  family,  whedier  remotely  or 
distantly  related ;  <  Herein  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
succession  of  a  relation  of  the  half-blood,  that  is, 
where  the  relationship  proceeds  not  firom  the  same 
couple  of  ancestors  (which  constitutes  a  kinsman  of 
the  whole  blood),  but  from  a  single  ancestor  only.* 
Blackstone.  The  term  relationship  is  likewise  ex- 
tended to  other  subjects  besides  that  of  families.  Men 
stand  in  different  relations  to  each  other  in  society ; 
'  The  only  general  private  relation  now  remaining  to 
be  discussed  is  that  of  guardian  and  ward.^In  ex- 
amining this  species  of  relationship  I  shall  first  con- 
sider the  different  kind  of  guardians.'  BLACKSfoKE. 

Affinity  denotes  a  close  relationship,  whether  of  an 
artificial  or  a  natural  kind :  there  is  an  affinity  between 
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Ae  husband  and  the  wife  in  eonseqiience  of  the  mar* 
riage  tie ;  and  there  is  an  ({ffinity  between  those  who 
descend  from  the  same  parents  or  relations  in  a  direct 
line.  Conaanguimty  is,  strictly  speaking,  this  latter 
species  of  descent ;  and  the  term  is  mostly  employed 
in  all  questions  of  law  respecting  descent  and  inherit- 
ance; <  ConaangiUnUy  or  relation  by  blood,  and 
affinity  or  reUUion  by  marriage,  are  canonical  dis- 
abilities (to  contract  a  maniage).'  Blackstoke. 


'  Whatever'  breeda  acts  eradudly ;  whatever  en^- 
£vnder«  produces  immediately,  as  cause  and  effect. 
Uncleanliness  breeds  diseases  of  the  body ;  want  of 
occupation  breeds  those  of  the  mind;  '  The  strong 
desire  of  fame  breeds  several  vicious  habits  in  the 
mind.''  Addison.  Playing  at  chance  games  engenders 
a  love  of  money ;  '  £ve''8  dream  is  full  of  those  high 
conceits  engendering  pride,  which,  we  are  told,  the 
Devil  endeavoured  to  instil  into  her.''  Addisok. 


RACE,  GENERATION,  BREED. 

Race,  V,  Family ;  generation,  in  Latin  generatio 
from  genera,  and  the  Greek  ytweiu,  to  engender  or 
beget,  signifies  the  thing  begotten ;  breed  signifies  that 
which  is  bred  (v.  To  breed). 

These  terms  are  all  employed  in  regard  to  a  number 
of  animate  objects  which  have  the  same  origin ;  the 
former  is  said  only  of  human  beings,  the  latter  only 
of  brutes :  the  term  is  employed  in  regard  to  the  dead 
as  well  as  the  living ;  generation  is  employed  only  in 
regard  to  the  living :  hence  we  speak  of  the  race  of 
the  HeracUdae,  the  race  of  the  Bourbons,  the  race  of 
the  Stuarts  and  the  like ;  but  the  present  generation, 
the  whole  generation,  a  worthless  generation,  and 
the  like ;  '  Where  races  are  thus  numerous  and  thus 
combined,  none  but  the  chief  of  a  clan  is  thus  ad- 
dressed by  his  name.'  Johnson. 

Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  ftmnd. 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  with'ring  on  the  ground. 
So  generaiiom  in  their  course  decay. 
So  nourish  these  when  those  are  pass'd  away.    Pope. 

Breed  is  stud  of  those  animals  who  are  brought  forth, 
and  brought  up  in  the  same  manner.  Hence,  we  de- 
nominate some  domestic  animals  as  of  a  good  breed, 
%faere  particular  care  is  taken  not  only  as  to  the 
animals  from  which  they  come,  but  also  of  those  which 
are  brought  forth ; 

Nor  last  forget  thy  faithful  do^s,  but  feed 
With  fattening  whey  the  mastiff's  gen'rous  breed. 

Drtden. 


TO  BREED,  ENGENDER. 

Breed,  in  Saxon  breetan,  is  probably  connected  with 
braten  to  roast,  being  an  operation  principally  per- 
formed by  fire  or  heat ;  engender,  compounded  of  en 
and  gender,  from  genittis  participle  of  gigno,  signifies 
%o  lav  or  communicate  the  seeds  for  production. 

These  terms  are  figuratively  emjdoyed  for  the  act  of 
procreation. 

To  breed  is  to  bring  into  existence  by  a  slow  opera- 
tion :  to  engender  is  to  be  the  author  or  prime  cause 
.of  existence.  So  in  the  metaphorical  sense,  frequent 
quarrels  are  apt  to  breed  hatred  and  animosity  :  the 
levelling  and  mconsistent  conduct  of  the  higher  classes 
in  die  present  age  serves  to  engender  a  spirit  of  insu- 
bordination and  assumption  in  the  inferior  <Hrder. 


LAND,  COUNTRY. 

Land,  in  German  land,  &c.  from  lean  and  line, 
signifies  an  open,  even  space,  and  refers  strictly  to  the 
earth ;  country,  in  French  contrie,  from  con  and  terra, 
signifies  lands  adjoining  so  as  to  form  one  portion. 
The  term  land,  therefore,  properly  excludes  the  idea 
of  habitation ;  the  term  country  excludes  that  of  the 
earth,  or  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed :  hence  we 
speak  of  the  land,  as  rich  or  poor,  according  to  what 
it  yields :  of  a  country,  as  rich  or  poor,  according  to 
what  its  inhabitants  possess :  so,  in  like  manner,  we 
say,  the  land  is  ploughed  or  prepared  for  receiving  the 
grain  :  but  the  country  is  cultivated ;  the  country  is 
imder  a  good  government ;  or,  a  man''8  country  is 
dear  to  him.  In  an  extended  application,  however, 
these  words  may  be  put  for  one  another :  the  word 
land  may  sometimes  be  put  for  any  portion  of  land 
that  is  under  a  government,  as  the  land  of  liberty ; 
'  You  are  still  m  the  land  of  the  living,  and  have 
all  the  means  that  can  be  desired,  whereby  to  pre- 
vent your  falling  into  condemnation.'  Beveridge. 
Country  may  be  put  for  the  soil,  as  a  n^  country ; 
*  We  love  our  country  as  the  seat  of  religion 
liberty,  and  laws.'  Blair. 


NEIGHBOURHOOD,  VICINITY^ 

Neighbourhood,  from  nigh,  signifies  the  place  which 
is  nigh,  that  is  nigh  to  one's  habitation ;  vicinity,  from 
vicus  a  village,  signifies  the  place  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed in  distance  the  extent  of  a  viU<^. 

Neighbourhood,  which  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  first 
admitted  into  our  language,  is  employed  in  reference 
to  the  inhabitants,  or  in  regard  to  inhabited  places  ; 
that  is,  it  signifies  either  a  community  of  neighbours, 
or  the  place  they  occupy :  but  vicinity,  which  in  Latin 
bears  the  same  acceptation  as  neigf^our/tood,  is  em- 
ployed in  English  for  the  place  m  general,  that  is, 
near  to  the  person  speaking,  whether  inhabited  or 
otherwise ;  hence  the  proprie^  of  saying,  a  populous 
neighbourhood,  a  quiet  neighbourhood,  a  respectable 
neighbourhood,  and  a  pleasant  neighbourhood,  either 
as  it  respects  the  peo^e  or  the  country ;  to  live  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  manufactory,  to  be  in  me  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis  or  of  the  sea ;  <  Though  the  eoul  be  not 
actually  debauched,  yet  it  is  sMiething  to  be  in  the 
4  M 
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neighbottrhood  of  destruction.'^  Soitth.  <  The  Dutch, 
by  the  vicinity  of  their  settlements  to  the  coast  of 
Cfaraccas,  gradually  engrossed  the  greatest  part  of  the 
cocoa  trade.^  Robektson. 


DISTRICT,  REGION,  TRACT,  QUARTER. 

District,  in  Latin  diatricttu,  from  diatringo  to  bind 
separately,  signifies  a  certain  part  marked  off  speci- 
fically; region,  in  Latin  regio  from  rego  to  rule, 
signifies  a  portion  that  is  within  rule ;  tract,  in  Latin 
tractua,  from  traho  to  draw,  signifies  a  part  drawn 
out ;  quarter  signifies  literally  a  fourth  part. 

These  terms  are  all  applied  to  country ;  the  former 
two  comprehending  divisions  marked  out  on  political 
grounds:  the  latter  a  geographical  or  an  indefinite 
division :  district  is  smaUer  than  a  region ;  the  former 
refers  only  to  part  of  a  country,  the  latter  frequentiy 
applies  to  a  whole  country:  a  quarter  is  indefinite, 
and  may  be  applied  either  to  a  quarter  of  the  world 
or  a  particular  neighbourhood :  a  tract  is  the  smallest 
portion  of  all,  and  comprehends  fr«quently  no  more 
than  what  may  fall  within  the  compass  of  the  eye. 
We  consider  a  district  only  with  relation  to  govern- 
ment :  every  magistrate  acts  within  a  certain  district ; 
'  The  very  inequality  of  representation,  which  is  so 
foolishly  complained  of,  is  perhaps  the  very  thing 
which  prevents  us  from  thinking  or  acting  as  members 
for  districts*  Bueke.  We  speak  of  a  region  when 
considering  the  circumstances  of  climate,  or  the  natural 
properties  which  distinguish  different  parts  of  the  earth, 
as  tne  regions  of  heat  and  cold ; 

Betwixt  those  regimi  and  our  upper  li^t 
Deep  forests  and  impenetrable  night 
Possess  the  middle  space.    DnysEN. 

We  speak  of  a  tract  to  designate  the  land  that  runs 
on  in  a  line  as  a  mountainous  tract,  so  likewise 
figuratively  to  pursue  a  tract  or  a  line  oftthinking ; 

My  timorous  muse 

Unambitious  tractt  pursues.    Cowlby. 

We  speak  of  the  quarter  simply  to  designate  a  p(Hnt 
o£  the  compass ;  as  a  person  lives  in  a  certain  quarter 
of  the  town  that  is  north,  or  south-east,  or  west.  Sec 
and  so  also  in  an  extended  application,  we  say,  to  meet 
with  opposition  in  an  unexpected  qtiarter ;  '  There  is 
no  maa  ia  any  rank  who  is  always  at  liberty  to  act  as 
he  would  incuse.  In  some  quarter  ot  other  he  is 
limited  by  cireum8tance&^  Blaib. 


s  thing  so  deep  that  it  may  not  totter ;  it  is  merely  ni 
'the  moral  sense  that  they  are  here  considered,  as  the 
verb  to  ground  with  this  signification  is  never  used 
otherwise.  Found  is  appl^  to  ^  outward  drcain< 
stances;  ground  to  what  passes  inwardly:  a  man 
founds  his  charge  against  another  upon  certain  facta 
that  are  come  to  his  knowledge ;  he  grounds  his  belief 
upon  the  most  substantial  evidence :  a  man  should  be 
cautious  not  to  make  any  accusations  which  are  not 
well  founded ;  nor  to  indulge  any  expectations  which 
are  not  well  grounded :  monarcns  commonly  found 
their  claims  to  a  throne  upon  the  right  ot  primo* 
geniture ;  <  The  only  sure  principles  we  can  lay  down 
for  regulatii^  our  conduct  must  be  founded  on  the 
Christian  rwgion.^  Blaib.  Christians  ground  their 
hopes  of  immortality  on  the  word  of  God ;  *  I  know 
there  are  persons  wno  look  upon  these  wonders  of  art 
(in  ancient  history)  as  fabulous ;  but  I  cannot  find 
saygrownd  for  such  a  suspicion.'  Addison. 

To  found  and  ground  are  said  of  things  which 
demand  the  full  exercise  of  the  mental  powers;  to- 
rest  is  an  action  of  less  importance:  whatever  ia 
founded  requires  and  has  the  utmost  support ;  what- 
ever is  rested  is  more  by  the  will  of  the  individual : 
a  man  founds  his  reasoning  upon  some  unequivocal 
fact ;  he  rests  his  assertion  upon  mere  heresay ;  '  Our 
distinction  must  rest  upon  a  steady  adherence  to 
rational  religion,  when  the  multitude  are  deviating 
into  licentious  and  criminal  conduct.'  Blaik.  The 
words  found,  ground,  and  rest,  have  always  an  im- 
mediate reference  to  the  thing  that  supports ;  t«  build 
has  an  especial  reference  to  that  which  is  supported, 
to  the  superstructure  that  is  raised:  we  should  not 
say  that  a  person  founds  an  hypothesis,  without 
adding  something,  a&  observations,  experiments,  and 
the  lue,  upon  which  it  was  founded ;  but  we  may 
speak  of  his  simply  building  systems,  supposing  them 
to  be  the  mere  fruit  of  his  distempered  imagination ; 
or  we  may  say  that  a  system  of  astronomy  nas  been 
built  upon  the  discovery  of  Copernicus  respecting  th^ 
motion  of  the  earth ;  '  They  who  from  a  mistaken 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  Divine  revelation,  either  deny 
the  existence,  or  vilify  the  authority  of  natural  religion, 
are  not  aware,  that  by  disallowing  the  sense  of  obli-^ 

Eition,  they  undermine  the  foundation  on  which  lere- 
tion  builds  its  power  of  .commanding  the  heaEL* 
Blaib. 


TO  FOUND,  GROUND,  REST,  BUILD. 

Found,  in  Frendi  fonder,  Latm  fundo,  comes 
from  furtdut  the  ground,  and,  like  the  verb  ground, 
properly  signifies  to  make  firm  in  the  ground,  to  make 
the  ground  the  support. 

.  To  found  implies  the  exercise  of  art  and  contrive 
ance  in  making  a  support ;  to  ground  signifies  to  lay 


FOUNDATION,  GROUND,  BASIS. 

Foundation  and  ground  derive  thdr  meaning  anJ 
application  from  the  preceding  article ;  a  report  is  said 
to  De  without  any  foundation,  which  has  taken  its  rise 
in  mere  conjecture,  or  in  some  arbitrary  cause  inde* 
pendent  of  all  fact ;  *  If  the  foundation  of  an  lugll 
name  "be  virtue  and  service,  all  that  is  offered  agunst 
it  is  but  rumour,  which  is  too  short-lived  to  stand  vp 
in  competition  with  glory,  which  is  everlasting? 
Steele.  A  man's  suspicion  is  said  to  be  without 
ground,  which  is  not  supported  by  die  shadow  at 
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external  evidence :  unfoitnded  clamors  are  frequentlr 
raised  against  the  measures  of  goyerament ;  grounds 
less  jealousies  frequently  arise  between  families,  to 
disturb  the  harmony  of  their  intercourse ;  <  Every 
subject  of  the  British  goTeimnent  has  good  groimds 
for  loving  and  respecting  his  country.'  Blair. 

FotmdaHon  and  basis  may  be  compared  with  each 
other,  either  in  the  proper  or  the  improper  significa- 
tion :  both  foundatton  and  beuis  are  the  lowest  parts 
of  any  structure ;  but  the  former  lies  under  ground, 
the  latter  stands  above :  the  foundation  supports  some 
large  and  artificially  erected  pile ;  the  basis  supports  a 
rample  pillar :  hence  we  speak  of  the  foundation  of 
St.  FauIX  and  the  base  or  basis  of  the  monument: 
this  distinction  is  likewise  preserved  in  the  moral  a^ 
plication  of  the  terms :  disputes  have  too  often  their 
foundation  in  frivolous  circumstances;  treaties  have 
commonly  their  basis  in  acknowledged  general  prin- 
ciple ;  with  governments  that  are  at  war  pacific  nego- 
tiations may  be  commenced  on  the  basis  of  the  uti 
possidetis ;  '  It  is  certain  that  the  basis  of  all  lasting 
reputation  is  laid  in  moral  worth.'  Blais. 


TO  BUILD,  ERECT,  CONSTRUCT. 

Build,  in  Saxon  bytlian,  French  batir,  German 
bauen,  Gothic  boa,  bua,  bygga,  to  erect  houses,  from 
the  Hebrew  n>3  a  habitation ;  erect,  in  French  eriger, 
Latin  erectus,  participle  of  erigo,  compounded  of  e 
and  rego,  comes  from  the  Greek  ifix»  to  stretch  or 
extend,  signifies  hterally  to  cany  upward ;  construct, 
in  Latin  constructus,  participle  of  construo,  com- 
pounded of  con  together,  and  struo  to  put,  in  Greek 
fpmvufu  to  strow,  in  Hebrew  '\^n  to  dispose  or  put  in 
order,  signifies  to  form  toother  into  a  mass. 

The  word  build  by  distmction  expresses  the  purpose 
of  the  action ;  erect  indicates  the  mode  of  the  action ; 
construct  indicates  contrivance  in  the  action. 

What  is  built  is  employed  for  the  ptupose  of  re- 
ceiving, retuning,  or  confining.  What  is  erected  is 
placed  in  an  elevated  ntuation;  what  is  constructed 
is  put  together  with  ingenuity. 

All  that  is  built  may  be  said  to  be  erected  or  con- 
structed ;  but  all  that  is  erected  or  constructed  is  not 
said  to  be  built ;  likewise  what  is  erected  is  mostly 
constructed,  though  not  vice  versd.  We  build  from 
necessity ;  we  erect  for  ornament ;  we  construct  for 
utility  and  convenience.  Houses  are  bmlt,  monuments 
erected,  machines  are  constructed;  <  Montesquieu 
wittily  observes,  that  by  building  professed  madhouses, 
men  tacitly  insinuate  that  all  who  are  out  of  that 
censes  are  to  be  found  only  in  those  places.'  Wartov. 
*  It  is  as  rational  to  live  m  caves  till  our  own  hands 
have  erected  a  palace,  as  to  rdect  all  knowledge  of 
architecture  which  our  understandings  will  not  supply.' 
Johnson.  '  From  the  rafl  or  canoe,  which  first  served 
to  carry  a  savi^  over  the  river,  to  the  construction 
of  a  vessel  capable  of  conveying  a  numerous  crew 
with  safety  to  a  distant  coast,  the  progress  in  improve- 
ment is  immense.'  Robertson. 


ARCHITECT,  BUILDER. 

Architect,  from  architecture,  in  Latin  architectua, 
from  architectura,  Greek  ipx/enxTrnxii,  compounded  of 
dpxos  the  chief,  and  rtxn  art  or  contrivance,  signifies 
the  chief  of  contrivers;  builder,  from  the  verb  to 
build,  denotes  the  person  concerned  in  buildings,  who 
causes  the  structure  of  houses,  either  by  his  money  or 
his  personal  service. 

An  architect  is  an  artist,  employed  only  to  form  the 
plans  for  large  buildings ;  '  Rome  will  bear  witness 
that  the  English  artists  are  as  superior  in  talents  as 
they  are  in  numbers  to  those  of  all  nations  besides.  I 
reserve  the  mention  of  her  architects  as  a  separate 
class.'  Cumberland.  A  builder  is  a  simple  trades- 
man, or  even  workman,  who  builds  common  dwelling- 
houses  ;  '  With  his  reaidy  money,  the  builder,  mason, 
and  carpenter,  are  enabled  to  make  their  market  of 
gentlemen  in  his  neighbourhood  who  inconsiderately 
employ  them.'  Steele. 


EDIFICE,  STRUCTURE,  FABRIC. 

Edifice,  in  Latin  eedificium,  from  eedifico  or  cedes 
and  /ado,  to  make  a  house,  signifies  properly  the 
house  made;  structure,  from  the  Latin  atructura 
and  struo  to  raise,  signifies  the  raising  a  thing,  or  the 
thing  raised ;  fabric,  from  the  Latin  fabrico,  signifies 
the  fabricating  or  the  thing  fabricated. 

Edifice  in  its  proper  sense  is  always  applied  to  a 
building ;  structure  and  fabric  are  either  employed 
as  abstract  actions,  or  the  results  and  fruits  of  actions : 
in  the  former  case  they  are  applied  to  many  objects 
besides  buildings;  structure  referring  to  the  act  of 
raising  or  setting  up  together;  fdbric  to  that  of 
framing  or  contriving. 

As  ue  edifice  bespeaks  the  thing  itself,  it  requires 
no  modification,  since  it  conveys  cf  itself  the  idea  of 
something  superior ;  '  The  levellers  only  pervert  the 
natural  order  of  thin^;  they  load  the  edifice  of 
society,  by  setting  up  m  the  air  what  the  sohdity  of 
the  structure  requires  to  be  on  the  ground.'  Burke. 
The  word  structure  must  always  be  qualified ;  it  is 
employed  only  to  designate  the  mode  of  action ;  *  In 
the  whole  structure  and  constitution  of  thii^,  God 
hath  shown  himself  to  be  fiivorable  to  virtue,  and 
inimical  to  vice  and  guilt'  Blair.  The  fabric  is 
itself  a  species  of  epithet,  it  designates  the  object  as 
something  contrived  by  the  power  of  art  or  by  design ; 

By  destiny  compell'd,  and  in  despair. 

The  Greeks  grew  weary  of  the  tedious  war. 

And,  by  Minerva's  ud,  a  ./iliricrear'd.    Dstdsn.  . 

The  edifices  dedicated  to  the  service  of  religion  have 
in  all  ages  been  held  sacred :  it  is  the  business  of  the 
architect  to  estimate  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
structure:  when  we  take  a  survey  of  the  vast  fabric 
of  the  universe,  the  mind  becomes  bewildered  with 
contemplating  the  infinite  power  of  its  Divine  author. 
When  employed  in  the  abistract  sense  of  actions, 
4  H  2 
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strticture  is  limited  to  objects  of  magnitude,  or  such 
as  consist  of  complicated  parts ;  fabric  is  extended  to 
every  thing  in  which  art  or  contrivance  is  requisite ; 
hence  we  may  speak  of  the  structure  of  vessels,  and 
the  fabric  of  cloth,  iron  ware,  and  the  like. 


CORNER,  ANGLE. 


but  the  piUars  on  which  the  roAfd  of  churches  M* 
made  to  rest,  may  with  more  propriety  be  termed  coi 
lumng.  Pillar  is  more  frequently  employed  in  a 
moral  application  than  column,  and  in  tint  ease  it 
always  implies  a  prop ;  *  Withdraw  reli^on,  and  you 
shake  all  the  pillara  of  morality.''  Blaik.  Govern- 
ment is  the  pUia/r  on  which  all  social  order  rests. 


Comer  answers  to  the  French  coin,  and  Greek 
ymilct,  which  signifies  either  a  corner  or  a  hidden 
place ;  angle,  in  Latin  angulua,  comes  in  all  proba- 
oility  from  aywv  the  elbow. 

TTie  vulgar  use  of  corner  in  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  life,  and  the  technical  use  of  angle  in  the  science 
of  mathematics,  is  not  the  only  distinction  between 
these  terms. 

Comer  properly  implies  the  outer  extreme  point  of 
any  solid  oody ;  angle,  on  the  contrary,  the  inner 
extremity  produced  by  the  meeting  of  two  right  Knes. 
When  speaking  therefore  of  solid  bodies,  comer  and 
angle  may  be  both  employed ;  but  in  regard  to  simple 
right  lines,  the  word  angle  only  is  applicable  :  in  the 
former  case  a  comer  is  produced  by  the  tneeting  of 
the  different  parts  of  a  body  whether  inwardly  or  out- 
wardly ;  but  an  angle  is  produced  by  the  meeting  <^ 
two  bodies ;  one  house  has  many  corners ;  two  houses 
or  two  walls  at  least,  are  requisite  to  make  an  angle  ; 
'  Jewellers  grind  their  diamonds  with  many  sides  and 
angles,  that  their  lustre  may  appear  many  ways.'' 
Derhah. 

We  likewise  speak  of  making  an  angle  by  the  di^ 
rection  that  is  taken  in  going  either  by  land  or  sea, 
because  such  a  course  is  equivalent  to  a  right  line ;  in 
that  case  the  word  comer  could  not  be  substituted : 
on  the  other  hand,  the  word  comer  is  often  used  for  a 
place  of  secrecy  or  obscurity,  agreeably  to  the  deri- 
vation of  the  term ;  <  Some  men,  like  pictures,  are 
fitter  for  a  comer  than  for  a  full  li^t.'  Pope. 


PILLAR,  COLUMN. 


Pillar,  in  French  pilier,  in  all  probability  comes 
from  pUe,  s^nifyinj;  any  thing  pled  up  in  an  artifidid 
manna.  Colrtntn,  m  Latin  coiumna,  comes  from  coltt- 
men  a  prop  at  supptnrt.  In  their  original  meaning  there- 
fore, it  is  obvious  that  these  words  differ  essentidQy, 
although  in  their  present  use  they  refer  to  the  same 
otgect.  The  piilar  mostly  serves  as  a  column  or  sup^ 
port,  and  the  column  is  always  a  pillar ;  but  some- 
times a  piUar  does  not  serve  as  a  pop,  and  then  it  is 
called  by  its  own  name ;  but  when  it  supplies  the  place 
of  a  prop,  then  it  is  more  properly  denominated  » 
cciwnn; 

Whate'er  adorns 
The  princely  dome,  the  cokmn,  and  the  arch. 
The  breathing  marUes,  and  the  aeulpttir'd  gold. 
Beyond  the  proud  pouessor's  narrow  claim. 
Bis  tuneiiil  nreast  enjoys.    Akensisi. 

Henoe  the  moBoment  is  a  pMar,  aad  not  a  cokmn ; 


LODGINGS,  APARTMENTS. 

A  lodging,  or  a  place  to  lodge  or  dwell  in,  compte* 
hends  single  rooms,  or  many  rooms,  or  in  fact  any 
place  which  can  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose ;  apart- 
ments respect  only  suites  of  rooms :  apartments, 
therefore,  are,  in  the  strict  sense,  lodginge;  but  all 
lodgings  are  not  apartments :  on  the  other  hand,  the. 
word  lodgings  is  mostly  used  for  rooms  that  are  let 
out  to  hire,  or  that  serve  a  temporary  purpose ;  but 
the  word  apartments  may  be  applied  to  the  suites  of 
rooms  in  any  large  house :  hence  the  word  lodging 
becomes  on  one  ground  restricted  in  its  use,  and 
apartments  on  the  other :  all  apartments  to  let  out 
for  hire  are  lodgings ;  but  apartments  not  to  let  out 
for  hire  are  not  lodgings. 


MONUMENT,  MEMORIAL, 
REMEMBRANCER. 

Monument,  in  Latin  monumentutn  or  moni>- 
mentum,  from  moneo  to  advise  or  remind,  signifies 
that  which  pnts  us  in  mind  of  something ;  memorial, 
from  memory,  signifies  the  thing  that  helps  the  me^ 
mory;  and  remembrancer,  firom  remember  (v.  Mer 
mory),  the  thing  that  causes  to  remember. 

From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  these  terms  have,  in 
thai  original  derivation,  precisely  the  same  Hgnificatioi% 
and  differ  only  in  their  collateral  acceptations  :  monu- 
ment is  appbed  to  that  which  is  purposely  set  up  to 
keep  a  thing  in  mind ;  memorials  and  rememtbroMcers 
are  any  things  which  are  calculated  to  call  a  thing  to 
mind :  a  monument  is  used  to  preserve  a  public  object 
of  notice  from  being  fbrgotten ;  a  memorial  serves  to 
keep  an  individual  in  mind :  the  monument  is  com- 
monly understood  to  be  a  species  of  building;  as  a 
tomb  which  preserves  the  memory  of  die  dead,  or  a 
pillar  which  preserves  the  memory  of  some  public 
event:  the  memorial  always  consists  of  something 
which  was  the  property,  or  m  the  possession,  of  an- 
other ;  as  his  picture,  his  hand-wrinng,  his  hur,  and 
the  Uke.  The  Monument  at  Londm  was  built  f 
Commemorate  the  dreads  fire  of  the  city  in  the  year 
1666  :  friends  who  are  at  a  distance  are  hajppy  to  have 
some  token  of  each  other^s  regard,  which  they  fikewiw 
keep  as  a  memoried  of  their  former  intercourse. 

The  monument,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  always  made 
of  wood  or  stone  (ot  some  specific  purpose ;  but,  in 
the  improper  sense,  any  thing  may  M  termed  a  m«nu- 
ment  when  it  serves  the  purpose  of  reminding  tttt 
pubUc  of  any  circumstance :  unis^  dw  pysamiw  «K 
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mormment*  of  andqulty ;  the  actions  of  a  good  prince 
are  more  lasting  monuments  than  either  brass  or 
marble ;  *  If  (in  the  Isle  of  Sky)  the  remembrance  of 
papal  superstition  is  obliterated,  the  monuments  of 
papal  pety  are  likewise  effaced.'  Johkson. 

Memorials  are  always  of  a  private  nature,  and  at 
the  same  time  such  as  remind  us  naturally  of  the  ob- 
ject to  which  they  have  belonged ;  this  object  is  gene- 
rally some  person,  but  it  may  likewise  refer  to  some 
thin^,  if  it  be  of  a  personal  nature :  our  Saviour  in- 
stituted the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord'^s  Supper  as  a 
memorial  of  his  death ;  '  Any  memorial  of  your  good- 
nature and  firiendship  is  most  welcome  to  me.'  Pope. 

A  memorial  respects  some  object  external  of  our- 
selves; the  remembrancer  is  said  of  that  which  directly 
concerns  ourselves  and  our  particular  duty:  a  man 
leaves  memorials  of  himself  to  whomsoever  he  leaves 
his  property  ;  but  the  remembrancer  is  that  which  we 
acquire  for  ourselves :  the  memorial  carries  us  back  to 
another;  the  remembrancer  brings  us  back  to  our- 
selves: the  memorial  revives  in  our  minds  what  we 
owe  to  another ;  the  remembrancer  puts  us  in  mind 
of  what  we  owe  to  ourselves,  it  is  that  which  recalls  us 
to  a  sense  of  our  duty :  a  gift  is  the  best  memorial 
we  can  give  of  ourselves  to  another ;  a  sermon  is  often 
a  good  remembrancer  of  the  duties  which  we  have 
neglected  to  perform ;  '  When  God  is  forgotten,  his 
Judgements  are  his  remen^ancers.''  Cowpee. 


GRAVE,  TOMB,  SEPULCHRE. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  place  where  bodies  are 
deposited.  Grave,  from  the  German  graben  to  dig,  has 
a  reference  to  the  hollow  made  in  the  earth ;  tomb, 
from  tumulus  and  tumeo  to  swell,  has  a  reference  to 
the  rising  that  is  made  above  it ;  sepulchre,  from  se- 
pelio  to  bury,  has  a  reference  to  the  use  for  which  it 
is  employed.  From  this  explanation  it  is  evident, 
that  tnese  terms  have  a  certain  propriety  of  applica- 
tion :  *  to  sink  into  the  grave '  is  an  expression  that 
carries  the  thoughts  where  the  body  must  rest  in  death ; 

The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the  grave.    Gsay. 

To  inscribe  on  the  tomb,  or  to  encircle  the  *oii«6  with 
ftowers,  carries  our  thoughts  to  the  external  of  that 
place  in  which  the  body  is  interred ; 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  faidt. 

If  mem'ry  o'er  dieir  tombt  no  trophies  raise.    Geay. 

To  inter  in  a  aepttUshre,  or  to  visit  or  enter  a  sepulchre, 
reminds  us  of  a  place  in  which  bodies  are  deposited  v 
*  The  Lay  itself  is  either  lost  or  buried,  perhaps  for 
ever  in  one  of  those  sefulchres  of  MSS.  which  by 
eourtesy  are  called  libranee.'*  Ttrwhitt. 


beautiful,  lignifying  to  dispose  for  the  purpose  of 
ornament ;  decorate,  in  Latin  decoratus,  participle  of 
decoro,  from  decorus  becoming,  signifies  to  make 
becoming;  embellish,  in  French  embellir,  is  com* 
pounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  em  or  in  and  heUir 
or  bd,  in  Latin  bdhis  handsome,  signifying  to  make 
handsome. 

One  adorns  by  giving  the  best  external  appearance 

to  a  thing ; 

As  vines  the  trees,  as  grapes  the  vines  adorn, 

Dbyden. 

One  decorates  by  annexing  something  to  improve  ite 
appearance;  'A  few  years  afterwards  (1751)  by  the 
death  of  his  father.  Lord  Lyttleton  inherited  a  ba- 
ronet's title,  with  a  large  estate,  which  though  perhaps 
he  did  not  augment,  he  was  careful  to  adorn  by  a 
house  of  great  elegance,  and  by  much  attention  to  the 
decoration  of  his  park.'  Johnson.  One  embellishes 
by  giving  a  finishing  stroke  to  a  thing  that  is  well 
executed;  '  I  shall  here  present  my  reader  with  a 
letter  from  a  projector,  concerning  a  new  office  which 
he  thinks  may  very  much  contribute  to  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  city.  Addison.  Females  adorn  their 
persons  by  the  choice  and  disposal  of  their  dress:  a 
head  dress  is  decorated  with  flowers,  or  a  room  with 
paintings:  fine  writing  is  embellished  by  suitable 
flourishes. 

,  Adorn  and  embellish  are  figuratively  employed ; 
decorate  only  in  the  proper  sense.  The  mind  i« 
adorned  by  particular  virtues  which  are  implanted  in 
it :  a  narrative  is  embellished  by  the  introduction  of 
some  striking  incidents. 


OBLONG,  OVAL. 


TO  ADORN,  DECORATE,  EMBELLISH. 

Adorn,  in  Latin  adomo,  is  compounded  of  the  in- 
tenoTe  syllable  ad  and  omo,  in  Greek  hpaitt  to  make 


Oblong,  in  Latin  oblongus,  from  the  intensive  syl- 
lable ob,  signifies  very  long,  longer  than  it  is  broad  ; 
oval,  from  the  Latm  ovum  an  egg,  signifies  egg- 
shaped. 

The  oval  is  a  species  of  the  oblong :  what  is  oval  is 
Mong ;  but  what  is  oblong  is  not  always  oval.  Ob' 
long  is  peculiariy  applied  to  figures  formed  by  right 
lines,  that  is,  all  rectangular  parallelograms,  except 
squares,  are  oblong ;  but  the  oval  is  applied  to  curvi- 
linear oblong  figures,  as  ellipses,  which  are  distin- 
guished from  the  circle :  tables  are  oftener  oblong  tibaii 
oval;  garden  beds  are  as  frequently  oval  as  tiiey  ar^ 
oblong.  

GLOBE,  BALL. 

GM)e,  in  Latm  globus,  cornea  probably  from  the 
Greek  yijAo^oj  a  hillock  of  earth ;  ball,  in  Teutonic 
ball,  is  doubtless  connected  with  the  words  bowl,  bow, 
bend,  and  the  like,  signifying  that  which  is  turned  or 
rounded. 

Globe  is  to  baU  as  the  species  to  the  genus ;  a  glebe 
is  a  baU,  but  every  baU  is  not  a  gU^.  The  gkbe 
does  not  in  its  striet  sense  require  to  be  of  an  eqwd 
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rotundity  in  all  its  parts ;  it  is  properly  an  irregularly 
round  body ;  *  It  is  said  by  modem  philosophers,  that 
not  only  tne  great  globes  of  matter  are  thinly  scattered 
through  the  universe,  but  the  hardest  bodies  are  so 
porous,  that  if  all  matter  were  compressed  to  perfect 
solidity,  it  might  be  contained  in  a  cube  of  a  few  feet.' 
JoHKsoN.  A  ball  on  the  other  hand  is  generally  any 
round  body,  but  particularly  one  that  is  entirely  regu~ 
larly  round :  the  earth  itself  is  therefore  properly  deno- 
minated a  globe,  (torn  its  unequal  rotundity ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  the  mechanical  body,  which  is  made 
to  represent  the  earth,  is .  also  denominated  a  globe ; 
but  in  the  higher  style  of  writing  the  earth  Is  fre- 
quently denommated  a  ball,  and  in  femiliar  discourse 
every  solid  body  which  assumes  a  circular  form  is 
entitled  a  ball ; 

What  though  in  solemn  silence  all 

Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  b<dl. 

In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice. 

And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice.    Adsisok. 


TO  EMIT,  EXHALE,  EVAPORATE. 

Emit,  from  the  Latin  emitto,  expresses  properly  the 
act  of  sending  out :  exhale,  from  halitua  the  breath, 
and  evaporate,  from  vapor,  vapor  or  steam,  are  both 
modes  o£  emitting. 

Emit  is  used  to  express  a  more  positive  effort  to 
send  out ;  exhale  and  evaporate  designate  the  natural 
and  progressive  process  of  thii^ :  volcanoes  emit  fire 
and  names ; 

Full  in  the  blazing  sun  great  Hector  shin'd 

Like  Mars  conimission'd  to  confound  mankind  ; 

His  nodding  helm  emits  a  streamy  ray. 

His  piercing  eyes  through  all  the  battle  stray.    Pope. 

The  earth  exhales  the  damps,  or  flowers  exhale  per- 
fumes; 

Here  paus'd  a  moment,  while  the  gentle  gale 
Convey 'd  that  freshness  the  cool  seas  exhale.    Pope. 

Liquids  evaporate;  'After  allowing  the  first  fumes 
and  heat  of  their  seal  to  evaporate,  she  (Elizabeth) 
called  into  her  presence  a  certain  nimiber  of  each 

house.'   BOBEBTSON. 

Animals  may  emit  by  an  act  of  volition:  things 
exhale  or  evcmorate  by  an  external  action  upon  them ; 
they  exhale  that  which  is  foreign  to  them ;  they  eva- 
porate that  which  constitutes  a  part  of  their  substance. 

The  pole-cat  is  reported  to  emit  such  a  stench  from 
itself  when  pursued,  as  to  keep  its  pursuers  at  a  dis- 
tance from  itself:  bogs  and  fens  exhale  their  moisture 
when  acted  upon  by  the  heat :  water  evaporates  by 
means  of  steam  when  put  into  a  state  of  ebullition. 


ERUPTION,  EXPLOSION. 

The  eruption,  from  e  and  rumpo,  signifies  the 
breaking  forth,  that  is,  the  coming  into  view  by  a  sud- 
den bursting ;  explosion,  from  ex  and  plaudo,  signi- 


fies bursting  out  with  s  noise :  hence  of  flames  iitsm 
will  be  properly  an  eruption,  but  of  gunpowder  an 
explosion:  volcanoes  have  their  eruptions  at  certsdn 
intervals,  which  are  sometimes  attended  with  exp&K 
on  this  account  the  term  eruption  is  apfriied  to 


svons: 


the  human  body,  for  whatever  comes  out  as  the  effects 
of  humor,  and  may  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  to 
any  indications  of  htunor  in  the  mind ;  the  term  explc^ 
sion  is  also  applied  to  the  agitations  of  the  mind  which 
burst  out ;  '  Sm  may  truly  reign,  where  it  does  not 
actuaUy  rage  and  pour  itself  forth  in  continual  enq)- 
tions.''  South.  *  A  burst  of  fury,  an  exclamation  se- 
conded by  a  blow,  is  the  first  natural  explosion  of  a 
soul  so  stung  by  scorpions  as  Macbeth's.'  Cumbeklakd. 


BREACH,  BREAK,  GAP,  CHASM. 

Breach  and  break  are  both  derived  from  the  same 
verb  break  (v.  To  break),  to  denote  what  arises  from 
being  broken,  in  the  figurative  sense  of  the  verb  itself; 
gap,  from  the  English  gape,  dignifies  the  thing  that 
gapes  or  stands  open ;  chasm,  in  Greek  XP^fta  from 
xaivo),  and  the  ELebrew  nu  to  be  open,  signifies  the 
thing  that  has  opened  itself. 

The  idea  of  an  opening  is  common  to  these  terms, 
but  they  difier  in  the  nature  of  the  opening.  A  breach 
and  a  gap  are  the  consequence  of  a  violent  removal, 
which  destroys  the  connexion ;  a  break  and  a  chetsm 
may  arise  from  the  absence  of  that  which  would  form 
a  connexion.  A  breach  in  a  wall  is  made  by  means  of 
cannon; 

A  mighty  breach  is  made :  the  rooms  conceal'd 
Appear,  and  all  the  palace  is  reveal'd.    Dkyden. 

Gaps  in  fences  are  commonly  the  effect  of  some  violent 
effort  to  pass  through ; 

Or  if  the  order  of  the  world  below 
Will  not  the  gap  of  one  whole  day  allow. 
Give  me  that  minute  when  she  made  her  vow. 

DftYDIM. 

A  breeJc  is  made  in  a  page  of  printing  by  leaving  off 
in  the  middle  of  a  line ;  '  Considering,  probably,  now 
much  Homer  had  been  disfigured  Iby  the  arbitnuy 
compilers  of  his  works,  Virau,  by  ms  will,  obliged 
Tucca  and  Varius  to  add  nothing,  nor  so  much  as  fill 
up  the  breaks  he  had  left  in  his  poem.'  Walsh.  A 
chasm  is  left  in  writing  when  any  words  in  the  sen- 
tence are  omitted ;  '  The  whole  chasm  in  nature,  from 
a  plant  to  a  man,  is  filled  up  with  diverse  kinds  of  area* 
tures.'  Addison. 

A  breach  and  a  chasm  always  imply  a  larger  open- 
ing than  a  break  or  g(y9.  A  gap  may  be  made  m  » 
kmfe ;  a  breach  is  always  made  in  the  walls  of  a  build- 
ing or  fortification :  the  clouds  sometimes  separate  so 
as  to  leave  small  breaks ;  the  ground  is  sometimes  so 
convulsed  by  earthquakes  as  to  leave  frightful  chasms. 

Breach  and  chasm  are  used  morally;  break  and 
gap  seldom  otherwise  than  in  application  to  nattoal 
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objects.   Trifling  circumstances  occadon  vide  breaches 
in  fiunilies ; 

When  breach  of  fa!th  join'd  hearts  does  disengage. 
The  calmest  temper  turns  to  wildest  rage.    Lzi. 

The  death  of  relatives  often  produces  a  sad  chaam  in 
the  enjoyments  of  individuals ; 

Some  lasy  ages,  lost  in  ease. 

No  action  leave  to  busy  chronicles ; 

Such,  whose  supine  felicity  but  mtdces. 

In  story  chatm*,  in  epoclias  mistakes.    Dv.yb'bv, 


She  sigh'd,  she  sobb'd,  and  furious  with  despair. 
She  rent  her  garments,  and  she  ton  her  hair. 

DaVDEN. 

Who  would  not  bleed  with  transport  for  his  country. 
Tear  every  tender  passion  from  ms  heart  ?  Thomson. 


TO  BREAK,  RACK,  REND,  TEAR. 

Break,  in  Saxon  hrecan,  Danish  and  Low  Grerman 
hreken,  High  German  brechen,  Latin  frango,  Greek 
fipiffifu,  fip^x'^t  Chaldee  pin  to  separate ;  rack  comes 
from  the  same  source  as  break ;  it  is  properly  the  root 
of  this  word,  and  an  onomatopeia,  conveying  a  soimd 
correspondent  with  what  is  made  by  breaking:  rak 
in  Swedish,  and  racco  in  Icelandish,  signifies  a  break- 
ing of  the  ice  ;  rend  is  in  Saxon  hrendan,  kreddan. 
Low  German  ritan.  High  German  reisaen  to  split, 
Greek  fivvn,  Hebrew  irjri  to  break  in  pieces ;  tear,  in 
Saxon  taeran.  Low  German  tiren.  High  German 
zerren,  is  an  intensive  verb  from  anehen  to  pull,  Greek 
rp&t,  Titpat  to  bnuse,  Hebrew  iin  to  split,  divide,  or 
deave. 

The  forcible  division  of  any  substance  is  the  com- 
mon characteristic  of  these  terms. 

Break  is  the  generic  term,  the  rest  specific :  every 
thing  racked,  rent,  or  torn,  is  broken,  but  not  vice 
fsersd.  Break  has  however  a  specific  meaning,  in 
which  it  is  comparable  with  the  others.  Breaking  re- 
quires less  violence  than  either  of  the  others :  brittle 
tilings  may  be  broken  with  the  slightest  touch,  but 
nothmg  can  be  racked  without  intentional  violence  of 
an  extraordinary  kind.  Glass  is  quickly  broken ;  a 
table  is  racked.  Hard  substances  only  are  broken  or 
racked ;  but  every  thing  of  a  soft  texture  and  compo- 
rnHoa  may  be  rent  or  torn. 

Breaking  is  performed  by  means  of  a  blow ;  rack- 
ing by  that  of  a  violent  concussion ;  but  rending  and 
tearing  are  the  consequences  of  a  pull.  Any  thmg  of 
wood  or  stone  is  broken ;  any  thing  of  a  complicated 
Structure,  with  hinges  and  joints,  is  racked ,-  cloth  is 
rent,  paper  is  torn.  Bend  is  sometimes  used  for  what 
is  done  by  design ;  a  tear  is  always  faulty.  Cloth  is 
sometimes  rent  rather  than  cut  when  it  is  wanted  to 
be  divided ;  but  when  it  is  torn  it  is  Loiured.  These 
terms  are  umilarly  distinguished  in  their  figurative 
application ; 

But  out  affection 
All  bond  and  privilege  of  nature  break.  SHAKsrsAKE. 

Long  has  this  secret  struggl'd  in  my  breast ; 
Long  has  it  rock'd  and  rent  my  tortur'd  bosom. 

Smith. 

The  people  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause. 
And  neaven  can  hear  no  other  name  but  yours. 

Dktozm. 


TO  BREAK,  BRUISE,  SQUEEZE,  POUND, 
CRUSH. 

Break,  v.  To  break,  rack ;  bruise,  in  French 
briaer,  Saxon  brysed,  not  improbably  from  the'  same 
source  as  press ;  squeeze,  in  Saxon  cwysin.  Low  Ger- 
man quietsen,  quoesen,  Swedish  qucesa,  Latin  quatio 
to  shake,  or  produce  a  concussion ;  pound,  in  Saxon 
punian,  is  not  improbably  derived  by  a  change  of  let- 
ters from  the  Latin  tundo  to  bruise ;  crush,  in  French 
ecraser,  is  most  probably  only  a  variation  of  the  word 
squeexe,  like  crash,  or  squash. 

Break  always  implies  the  separation  of  the  compo* 
nent  parts  of  a  body ;  bruise  denotes  simply  the  de> 
stroying  the  continuity  of  the  parts.  Hard  brittle 
substances,  as  glass,  are  broken ; 

Dash  my  devoted  bark !  ye  surges  break  it, 
'Tis  for  my  ruin  that  the  tempest  rises !    Rows. 

Soft  pulpy  substances,  as  flesh  or  fruits,  are  bruised ; 

Yet  lab'ring  well  his  little  spot  of  ground. 

Some  scatt  ring  pot-herbs  here  and  there  he  found ; 

Which  cultivated  with  his  daily  care, 

And,  bruit' d  with  vervain,  were  his  daily  fare. 

Dkysbk. 

The  operation  of  bruising  is  performed  either  by  a 
violent  blow  or  by  pressure ;  mat  of  squeexing  by 
compression  only.  Metals,  particularly  lead  and 
silver,  may  be  bruised ;  fruits  may  be  either  bruised 
or  aqueexed.  In  this  latter  sense  bruise  applies  to  the 
harder  substances,  or  indicates  a  violent  compression ; 
squeexe  is  used  for  soft  substances  or  a  gentie  com- 
pression. The  kernels  of  nuts  are  bruised  ,■  oranges 
or  apples  are  squeexed ; 

He  therefore  first  among  the  swains  was  found. 
To  reap  the  produce  of  his  labour'd  ground. 
And  squeeze  the  combs  with  golden  liquor  crown'd. 

DaroBN. 

To  pound  is  properly  to  bruise  in  a  mortar  so  as  to 
produce  a  separation  of  parts ; 

And  where  the  rafters  on  the  columns  meet. 
We  push  them  headlong  with  our  arms  and  feet: 
Down  goes  the  top  at  once ;  the  Greeks  beneath 
Are  piece-meal  torn,  or  pounded  into  death.    DarsiM. 

To  crush  is  the  most  violent  and  destructive  of  all 
operations,  which  amounts  to  the  total  dispersion  of  alj 
the  parts  of  a  body ;  *  Such  were  the  sufferings  of  our 
Lord,  so  great  and  so  grievous  as  none  of  us  are  in 
any  d^ee  able  to  undergo.  That  weight  under  which 
he  crouched,  would  crush  us.^  Tillotsok. 

What  is  broken  may  be  made  whole  again ;  what  it 
bruised  or  squeexed  may  be  restored  to  its  former  tone 
and  consistency ;  what  is  pounded  is  only  reduced  to 
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smaller  parts  for  convenience ;  bat  what  is  crushed  is 
destroy^  When  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  passes  over 
any  body  that  yields  to  its  weight,  it  crushes  it  to 
powder ;  thus  in  the  figurative  sense  this  term  marks  a 
total  annihilation :  if  a  conspiracy  be  not  crushed  in 
the  bud,  it  will  prove  fatal  to  the  power  which  has  suf- 
fered it  to  grow ; 

•        To  ervM  rebellion  every  way  is  just.    Dakcy. 


A  thing  may  be  broken  in  any  shape,  forin,  and  de>' 
gree :  bursting  leaves  a  wide  gap ;  cracking  ttaA  split' 
ting  leave  a  long  aperture ;  the  latter  ^f  which  is  com- 
monly wider  than  that  of  the  former. 


TO  BREAK,  BURST,  CRACK,  SPLIT. 

Break,  v.  To  break,  rack ;  bttrst,  in  Saxon  beors- 
tan,  bersten,  byrsten,  low  Grerman  baisten,  basten, 
high  German  bersten,  old  German  bresten,  Swedish 
brysta,  is  but  a  variation  of  break  ;  crack  is  in  Saxon 
cearcian,  French  cracquer.  High  German  krachen. 
Low  German  kraken,  Danish  krakke,  Greek  xpfMu*, 
which  are  in  all  probability  but  variations  of  break, 
&c. ;  split,  in  Dutch  split,  Danish  splitter.  Low  Ger- 
man splieten.  High  German  spalten,  old  Grerman  spil- 
ten,  Swedish  splita,  which  are  all  connected  with  the 
German  platzen  to  burst,  from  the  Greek  circiKuacofuu 
to  tear  or  split,  and  the  Hebrew  pelah  to  separate, 
palect  or  palety  to  cut  in  pieces. 

Break  denotes  a  forcible  separation  of  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  a  body.  Burst  and  crack  are  onoma- 
topeias  or  imitations  of  the  sound  which  are  made  in 
bursting  and  cracking.  Splitting  is  a  species  of 
cracking  that  takes  place  in  some  bodies  in  a  similar 
manner  without  being  accompanied  with  the  noise. 

Breaking  is  generally  the  consequence  of  some  ex- 
ternal violence :  every  thing  that  is  exposed  to  violence 
may  without  distinction  be  broken ; 

Ambitious  thence  tlie  manly  river  breaks. 
And  gatliering  many  a  flood,  and  copious  fed 
Willi  all  the  mellowed  treasures  of  the  sky. 
Winds  in  progressive  mtgesty  along.    Thomsok. 

Bursting  arises  mostly  from  an  extreme  tension :  hol- 
low bodies,  when  over  filled,  burst ; 

Off  traitors !  Off!  or  my  distracted  soul 
Will  burst  indignant  from  this  jail  of  nature. 

Tjiomson. 

Cracking  is  caused  by  the  application  of  excessive 
heat,  or  the  defective  texture  or  the  substance :  glass 
cracks ;  the  earth  cracks ;  leather  cracks ; 

And  let  the  weighty  roller  run  the  round. 
To  smooth  the  surface  of  th'  unequal  ground  ; 
Lest  crack'd  with  summer  heats  toe  flooring  flJes, 
Or  sinlcs,  and  through  the  crannies  weeds  arise. 

DavsEN. 

Splitting  may  arise  from  a  combination  of  external 
and  internal  causes:  wood  in  particular  is  liable  to 
*fMt{ 

Is't  meet  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and  like  a  fearful  lad. 
With  tedrful  eyes,  add  water  to  the  sea  ? 
While  in  his  mean,  tbe  ship  splits  on  the  took. 
Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  saved. 

SHAKSrXARB. 


RUPTURE,  FRACTURE,  FRACTION. 

Rupture,  from  rumpo  to  break  or  burst,  and  frac- 
ture or  fraction,  from  franga  to  break,  denote  vaSet- 
ent  kinds  of  breaking,  according  to  the  objects  to 
which  the  action  is  applied.  Soft  substances  may 
suffer  a  rupture ;  as  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel : 
hard  substances  a  fracture ;  as  the  fracture  of  a  bone. 
Rupture  And  fraction,  though  not  fracture,  are  used 
in  an  improper  application ;  as  the  rupture  of  a  treaty, 
or  the  fraction  of  a  unit  into  parts ;  '  To  be  an  enemy, 
and  once  to  have  been  a  friend,  does  it  not  embitter 
the  rupture  f  South. 

And  o'er  the  high  pil'd  hills  of  fracturd  earth. 
Wide  dash'd  the  waves.    Thomson. 


FRAGILE,  FRAIL,  BRITTLE. 

Fragile  and  frail,  in  French /r^/e,  both  come  from 
the  Latin  fragilis,  signifying  breakable;  but  the 
former  is  used  in  the  proper  sense  only,  and  the  latter 
more  generally  in  the  improper  sense:  man,  corpo- 
really considered,  is  a  fragile  creature,  his  frame  is 
composed  of  fragile  materials ;  mentaUy  considered, 
he  is  a  frail  creature,  for  he  is  liable  to  every  sort  of 
frailty ; 

What  joys,  alas  I  could  this  frail  being  give. 
That  I  have  been  so  covetous  to  live.    DavoBN. 

Brittle  comes  from  the  Saxon  brittan  to  break,  and 
by  the  termination  le  or  lis,  denotes  likewise  a  capacity 
to  break,  that  is,  properly  breakable ;  but  it  convey^ 
a  stronger  idea  of  this  quality  th&n  fragile:  the  latter 
applies  to  whatever  will  break  from  the  effects  of  time ; 
brittle  to  that  which  will  not  bear  a  temporary  vio- 
lence :  in  this  sense  all  the  works  of  men  are  fragile, 
and  in  fact  all  sublimary  things ;  '  An  appearance  of 
delicacy,  and  even  of  fragility,  is  almost  essential  to 
beauty.'  Btjeke.  But  glass,  stone,  and  ice,  are  pecu- 
liarly denominated  brittle ;  and  friendships  are  some- 
times termed  brittle ;  '  The  brittle  chain  of  this 
world's  friendships  is  as  effectually  broken  when  on6 
is  "  oblitus  meorum,''  as  when  one  is  "  obliviscenduB 
et  illis."'  Ceoft. 


SAP,  UNDERMINE. 


Sap  signifies  the  juice  which  springs  firom  the  root 
of  a  tree ;  hence  to  sap  signifies  to  come  at  the  root 
of  any  thing  by  digging :  to .  undermine  sonifies  to 
form  a  mine  under  the  ground,  or  under  whatever  v 
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upon  the  ground :  we  may  sap,  therefore,  without  un- 
dermining;  and  undermine  without  sapping:  we 
may  sap  the  foundation  of  a  house  without  making 
any  mine  underneath;  and  in  fortifications  we  may 
undermme  either  a  mound,  a  ditch,  or  a  wall,  with- 
out striking  immediately  at  the  foundation :  hence,  in 
the  moral  application,  to  sap  is  a  more  direct  and  de- 
cisive tnode  of  destruction ;  undermine  is  a  gradual, 
and  may  be  a  partial  action.  Infidelity  saps  the  morals 
vi  a  nation ; 

With  morning  drains, 
A  filthy  custom  which  he  caught  from  thee, 
Clean  from  his  former  practice,  now  he  $ap$ 
His  youthftil  vigour.    Cumbeblako. 

Courtiers  undermine  one  another^s  interests  at  court ; 
*  To  be  a  man  of  business  is,  in  other  words,  to  be  a 
plague  and  spy,  a  treacherous  supplanter  and  under- 
miner  of  the  peace  of  families.^  South. 


■to  DEFACE,  DISFIGURE,  DEFdRM. 

Deface,  disfigure,  and  deform,  signify  literally  to 
epoH  the  face,  ^figure,  nndform. 

Deface  expresses  more  than  either  deform  or  dis- 
Jigure.  To  deface  is  an  act  of  destrucdon;  itistha 
actual  destruction  of  that  which  has  before  existed : 
to  disfigure  is  either  an  act  of  destruction  or  an  erro- 
neous execution,  which  takes  away  the  figure  :  to  de- 
form is  altogether  an  imperfect  execution,  which  ren- 
ders the  form  what  it  should  not  be.  A  thing  is  de- 
faced by  design ;  it  \a  disfigured  either  by  design  or 
accident ;  it  is  deformed  either  by  an  error  or  by  tJie 
nature  of  the  thing. 

Persons  only  deface  ;  persons  or  things  disjigwre ; 
things  are  most  commonly  deformed  of  themselves. 
That  may  be  defaced,  the  face  or  external  surface  of 
which  may  be  injured  or  destroyed ; 


TO  ERADICATE,  EXTIRPATE, 
EX^TERMINATE. 

To  eradicate,  from  radix  the  root,  is  to  get  out  by 
the  root ;  extirpate,  from  ex  and  stirps  the  stem,  is 
to  get  out  the  stock,  to  destroy  it  thoroughly.  In  the 
natural  sense  we  may  eradicate  noxious  weeds  when- 
ever we  pull  them  from  the  ground ;  but  we  can  never 
extirpate  all  noxious  weeds,  as  thev  always  dissemi- 
nate their  seeds  and  spring  up  afresh.  These  words 
are  seldomer  used  in  the  physical  than  in  the  moral 
sense ;  where  the  former  is  applied  to  such  objects  as 
are  conceived  to  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  as  habits, 
vices,  abuses,  evils;  and  the  latter  to  whatever  is 
united  or  supposed  to  be  united  into  a  race  or  family, 
and  is  destroyed  root  and  branch.  Youth  is  the  season 
when  vicious  habits  may  be  thoroughly  eradicated; 
*  It  must  be  every  man^s  care  to  begin  by  eradicating 
those  corruptions  which,  at  difierent  times,  have 
tempted  him  to  violate  conscience.^  Blaib.  By  the 
universal  deluge  the  whole  human  race  was  extirpated, 
with  the  exception  of  Noah  and  his  family ; 

Gk>  thou,  inglorious,  from  th'  embattled  plain ; 
Ships  thou  hast  store,  and  nearest  to  the  main, 
A  nobler  care  the  Grecians  shall  employ. 
To  combat,  conquer,  and  extirpate  Troy.     Pope. 

Exterminate,  in  Latin  exterminatus,  participle  of 
extermino,  from  ex  or  extra  and  terminus,  si^iifies 
to  expel  beyond  a  boundary  (of  life),  that  is,  out  of 
existence.  It  is  used  only  in  r^ard  to  such  things  as 
have  life,  and  designates  a  violent  and  immediate 
action ;  extirpate,  on  the  other  hand,  may  designate  a 
progressive  action :  the  former  may  be  said  m  indi- 
viduals, but  the  latter  b  employea  in  the  collective 
sense  only.  Plague,  pestilence,  famibe,  extirpate: 
the  sword  exterminates ;  '  So  violent  and  black  were 
Haman's  passions,  that  he  resolved  to  exterminate  the 
whole  nation  to  which  Mordecai  belonged.''  B1.AU1. 


Yet  she  had  heard  an  ancient  rumour  fly 

(Long  cited  by  the  people  of  the  sky). 

That  times  to  come  should  see  the  Trojan  race 

Her  Carthage  ruin,  and  her  tow'rs  deface.    Dktoek. 


That  may  be  disjigu/red  or  deformed,  the  figure  or 
form  of  which  is  imperfect  or  may  be  rendered  imper- 
fect ;  '  It  is  but  too  obvious  that  errors  are  committed 
in  this  part  of  religion  (devotion).  These  frequently 
disfigure  its  appearance  before  the  world,  and  subject 
it  to  unjust  reproach.''  Blaik. 

A  beauteous  maid  above ;  but  magic  art 
With  barking  dogs  defbrm'd  her  nether  part. 

DaVDEN. 

A  fine  punting  or  piece  of  writing  is  defaced  which  is 
torn  or  besmeared  with  dirt:  a  fine  building  is  dis- 
Jigwred  by  any  want  of  symmetry  in  its  parts :  a  build- 
ing is  deformed  that  is  made  contrary  to  all  form.  A 
statue  may  be  defaced,  disfigured,  and  deformed:  it 
is  defaced  when  any  violence  is  done  to  the  face  or 
any  outward  part  of  the  body ;  it  is  disfigured  by 
the  loss  of  a  limb ;  it  is  deformed  if  made  contrary 
to  the  perfect  form  of  a  person  or  thing  to  be  repre- 
sented. 

Inanimate  objects  are  mostly  defaced  or  disfigured, 
but  seldom  deformed ,-  animate  objects  are  either  dis- 
^figured  or  deformed,  but  not  defaced.  A  person  1 
disfigure  himself  by  his  dress ;  ne  is  deformed  by 
hand  of  nature. 


may 
the 


BANE,  PEST,  RUIN. 


Bane,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  the  name  of  a  poison- 
ous plant;  pest,  in  French  peste,  Latin  pestis  a 
plague,  from  pastum,  participle  of  pasco  to  feied  upon 
or  consume;  ruin,  in  French  ruine,  Latin  ruina, 
from  Tuo  to  rush,  signifies  the  falling  into  a  ruin,  or 
the  cause  of  ruin. 

These  terms  borrow  their  figurative  signification 
from  three  d£  the  greatest  evils  in  .the  worid.;  .namdy, 
4  N 
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poison,  pUgoe,  and  destrocdon.  Beme  is  said  of 
Idlings  omy ;  pest  of  persons  only :  whatever  produces 
a  deadly  corruption  is  the  bane ;  whoever  is  as  ob- 
noxious as  the  plague  is  a  pest :  luxury  is  the  bane  of 
civil  society ;  ganung  is  the  bane  of  aU  youth ;  syco- 
phants are  the  pests  of  society ; 

First  dire  Chimera's  conquest  was  enjoin'd. 
This  pest  be  slaughter'd  (for  he  read  Uie  skies') 
And  trusted  heaven's  informing  prodigies.    Pope* 

Be  tliis,  O  mother !  your  religious  care, 

I  go  to  rouse  soft  Paris  to  the  war. 

Oh !  wouid  Irind  earth  the  hateftd  wretch  embrace. 

That  pest  of  Troy,  that  ruin  of  our  race. 

Deep  to  the  dark  abyss  might  he  descend, 

Troy  yet  should  flourish,  and  my  sorrows  end.   Pore. 

Bane  when  compared  with  ruin  does  not  convey  so 
strong  a  meaning ;  the  former  in  its  positive  sense  is 
that  which  tends  to  mischief; 

Pierc'd  tltro'  the  dauntless  lieart  then  tumbles  slain. 
And  from  his  fatal  courage  finds  his  bane.    Pofe. 

Ruin  is  that  which  actually  causes  ruin :  a  love  of 

Sleasure  is  the  bane  of  all  young  men  whose  fortune 
epends  on  the  exercise  of  their  talents :  drinking  is 
the  ruin  of  all  who  indulge  themselves  in  it  to  excess. 


POISON,  VENOM. 


Poison,  in  French  poison,  comes  from  the  Latin 
potio  a  potion  or  drink;  venom,  in  French  venin, 
Latin  venenutn,  comes  probably  from  venee  the  veins, 
because  it  circiilates  rapidly  through  the  veins,  and 
infects  the  blood  in  a  deadly  manner. 

Poison  is  a  general  term ;  in  its  original  meaning  it 
signifies  any  potion  which  acts  destructively  upon  the 
system;  venom  is  a  species  of  deadly  or  malignant 
poison :  a  poison  may  be  either  slow  or  quick ;  a 
venom  is  always  most  active  in  its  natinre :  a  poison 
must  be  administered  inwardly  to  have  its  eflect ;  a 
venom  will  act  by  an  external  application :  the  juice  of 
the  hellebore  is  a  poison ;  the  tongue  of  the  adder 
and  the  tooth  of  the  viper  contain  venom :  many 
plants  are  unfit  to  be  eaten  on  account  of  the  poisonous 
quality  which  is  in  them ;  the  Indians  are  in  the  habit 
of  dipping  the  tips  of  their  arrows  in  a  venomous 
juice,  which  renders  the  slightest  wound  mortal. 

The  moral  application  of  these  terms  is  clearly 
drawn  from  their  proper  acceptation :  the  poison  must 
be  infused  or  injected  into  the  subject ;  the  venom  acts 
upon  him  externally :  bad  principles  are  justly  com- 
pared to  a  poison,  which  some  are  so  unhappy  as  to 
suck  in  with  their  mothers'  milk ;  '  The  devil  can 
convey  the  poison  of  his  si^^gestions  quicker  than  the 

¥:itation  of  thought  or  the  strictures  or  fancy.'  South. 
he  shafts  of  envy  are  peculiariy  venomous  when 
directed  against  those  in  elevated  stations ; 

As  the  venom  spread 
Frightful  convulsions  writh'd  his  tortur'd  limbs. 

Fewtor. 


TO  OVERTURN,  OVERTHROW,  SUBVERT, 
INVERT,  REVERSE. 

To  oeerttim  is  rimply  to  turn  over,  which  imy  btf 
more  or  less  gradual :  but  to  overthrow  is  to  throw 
over,  which  wifl  be  more  or  less  vi^ent.  To  overturn 
is  to  turn  a  thing  either  with  its  ride  or  its  bottom  up- 
ward ;  but  to  subvert  is  to  turn  that  under  which 
should  be  upward :  to  reverse  is  to  turn  that  before 
which  shoula  be  behind ;  and  to  invert  is  to  place  that 
on  its  head  which  should  rest  on  its  feet  These 
terms  differ  accordingly  in  their  application  and  cir- 
cumstances: things  are  overturned  by  contrivance 
and  gradual  means;  infidels  attempt  to  overturn 
Christianity  by  the  arts  of  ridicule  and  falsehood ; 

An  age  is  rip'ning  in  revolving  fate, 

IVIien  Troy  shall  over^m  the  Gredan  state.  Dbtben. 

The  French  revolutionists  overthrew  their  lawful  go. 
vemment  by  every  act  of  violence ; 

Thus  prudes,  by  characters  o'erthroum. 
Imagine  that  they  raise  their  own.    Gat. 

To  overturn  is  said  of  small  matters ;  to  subvert  only 
of  national  or  large  concerns :  domestic  economy  may 
be  overturned;  religious  or  political  establismnents 
may  be  subverted ;  '  Others,  from  public  spirit,  1»> 
boured  to  prevent  a  dvil  war,  which,  whatever  party 
should  prevail,  must  shake,  and  perhaps  subvert,  the 
Spanish  power.'  Robebtson.  That  may  be  over- 
turned which  is  simply  set  up ;  that  is  subverted  yrhick 
has  been  established :  an  assertion  may  be  overturned; 
the  best  sanctioned  principles  may  by  artifice  be  sub- 
verted. 

To  overturn,  overthrow,  and  subvert,  generally  io. 
volve  the  destruction  of  the  thing  so  overturned,  over- 
thrown, or  subverted,  or  at  least  render  it  for  the 
time  useless,  and  are,  therefore,  mostly  unallowed 
acts ;  but  reverse  and  invert,  which  have  a  more  par- 
ticular application,  have  a  less  specific  character  of 
propriety ;  we  may  reverse  a  proposition  by  taking  the 
negarive  instead  of  the  affirmative ;  a  decree  may  be 
reversed  so  as  to  render  it  nugatory ;  but  both  of  mese 
acts  may  be  right  or  wrong,  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  '  Our  ancestors  affected  a  certain  pomp  <£ 
style,  and  this  affectation,  I  sitspect,  was  ibe  true 
cause  of  their  so  frequently  inverting  the  natand  order 
of  their  words,  especially  in  poetry.'  Ttebwhitt. 
The  order  of  particular  things  may  be  inverted  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  parties ;  but  the  «rder  of  socie^ 
cannot  be  inverted  without  subverting  all  the  princi- 
plee  on  which  civil  society  is  bmlt ;  *  He  who  walks 
not  uprightly  has  neither  fiwm  the  presumptum  of 
God's  mercy  reversing  die  deeieee  at  Baa  justice,  nor 
from  his  own  purposes  of  a  future  repentsnoe,  any 
sure  ground  to  set  ras  foot  vifou.''  Sooth. 


TO  OVERWHELM,  CRUSH. 

To  overwhelm  («.  To  «»»r5ear)  is  to  cover  witk  • 
heavy  body,  so  that  one  should  sink  under  it:  to 
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crush  is  to  destroy  the  consistenoy  of  a  tlun^^  by  vi»> 
lent  pressxire.  A  thing  may  be  eruahed  by  being  (yoer- 
tohehned,  but  it  may  be  menohelmed  without  being 
eruahed ;  and  it  may  be  cntshed  without  being  mer- 
whehned.  The  ^1  Tarpeia,  who  betisyed  the  Capl- 
tollne  hill  to  the  Sabines,  is  said  to  have  been  ooer- 
whdmed  with  their  arms,  by  which  she  was  crushed 
to  death.  When  many  persons  fall  on  one,  he  may 
be  oeenohelmed,  but  not  necessarily  crushed:  when 
a  waggon  goes  over  a  body,  it  may  be  crushed,  h\i% 
not  ooerwhelmed ;  '  Let  not  the  political  metaphymcs 
of  Jacobins  break  prison,  to  burst  like  a  Levanter,  to 
sweep  the  earth  with  their  hmxicane,  and  to  break  up 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  to  overwhelm  us.* 

fiCSEjE. 

Melt  his  cold  heart,  and  wake  dead  nature  in  him, 
Criuh  him  in  thy  arms.    Otwat. 


TO  ROT,  PUTREFY,  CORRUPT, 

The  dissoludoa  of  bodies  by  an  internal  process  is 
implied  by  all  these  terms :  but  the  first  two  are  ap- 
plied to  natural  bodies  only;  the  last  to  all  bodies 
natural  and  moral  Sot  is  die  strongest  of  all  these 
terms ;  it  denotes  the  last  stace  in  the  progress  of  dis- 
solution :  putrefy  expresses  we  progress  towards  rot- 
tenness; and  corruption  the  commencement.  After 
fruit  has  arrived  at  its  maturity,  or  proper  state  of  ripe- 
ness, it  rots ; 

Debate  destroys  dispatch,  as  fruits  we  see 

JIM  when  they  hang  too  long  upon  the  tree.  Dsneam. 

Meat  which  is  kept  too  long  pvirefies  ; 

And  draws  the  copious  stream  from  swampy  fietis. 
Where  jMrfre/SicfJm  into  life  fennoits.    Thomson. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  all  bodies  to  oorrupiicm ;  iron 
and  wood  corrupt  with  time;  whatever  is  made,  or 
done,  or  wished  by  men,  is  equally  liable  to  be  corrupt, 
at  to  grow  comqa ; 

After  that  they  again  returned  beene. 
That  in  that  gardin  planted  be  agaynv 
And  grow  afresh,  as  they  had  neveis    ere 
Fleshy  eorrvption,  nor  mortall  payte.    Spsnssk. 


DESTRUCTION,  RUIN. 

Destruction,  from  destroy  and  the  Latin  destmo, 
signifies  literaOy  to  unbuild  that  which  is  raised  up ; 
ruin,  from  the  Latin  ruo  to  fiiU,  signifies  to  &11  into 
pieces ;  destruction  is  an  act  of  immediate  violence ; 
ruin  is  a  gradual  process :  a  thin^  is  destroyed  by 
some  external  action  upon  it ;  a  thing  Mia  to  rutn  of 
itselfl  We  witness  destruction  wherever  war  or  the 
adverse  elements  rage ;  we  witness  ruin  whenever  the 
works  of  man  are  expoied  to  the  efiects  of  time. 
Nevertheless  if  destruction  be  more  forcible  and  rapid, 
ruin  is  on  the  other  hand  more  sure  and  con^tete. 


What  is  destroyed  may  be  rebuilt  or  replaced ;  but 
what  is  ruined  is  lost  for  ever ;  it  is  past  recovery. 

When  houses  or  towns  are  destroyed,  fresh  ones 
rise  up  in  their  place ;  but  when  commerce  is  ruined, 
it  seldom  returns  to  its  old  course. 

Destruction  admits  of  various  degrees:  ntin  is 
something  poative  and  general.  The  property  of  a 
man  may  be  destroyed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent^ 
without  necessarily  involving  his  ruin ; 


Detirueiion  hangs  o'er  yon  devoted  wall. 
And  nodding  Ihon  waits  th'  impending  fall. 


POPK. 


The  ruin  of  a  whole  family  is  oftentimes  the  conse- 
quence of  destruction  by  fire ; 

The  day  shall  come,  that  great  avenging  dav. 
Which  Troy's  proud  glories  in  the  dust  shall  lay ; 
When  Priam's  pow'rs,  and  Priam's  self,  shall  fdl. 
And  one  prodigious  ruin  swallow  all.    Fora. 

The  health  is  destroyed  by  violent  exercise,  or 
some  other  actiye  cause ;  it  is  ruined  by  a  course  of 
imprudent  conduct 

.  The  happiness  of  a  family  is  destroyed  by  broils  and 
discord;  tne  monds  of  a  young  man  are  ruined  by  a 
continued  intercourse  with  vicious  companions. 

Destruction  may  be  used  either  in  the  proper,  or 
the  improper  sense ;  ruin  has  mostly  a  moral  applica- 
tion. 

The  destruction  of  both  body  and  soul  is  the  con- 
sequence of  sin ;  the  ruin  of  a  man,  whether  in  his 
temporal  or  spiritual  concerns  is  inevitable,  if  he  follow 
the  cKctates  of  misguided  passion. 


DESTRUCTIVE,  RUINOUS,  PERNICIOUS. 

Destructive  ragnifies  producing  destruction  {v.  De- 
struction); rmnous,  either  having  or  causmg  ruin 
(v.  Destruction) ;  pemiaous,  frvaa  the  Latin  perni- 
des  or  per  and  neco  to  kill  violentiy,  signifies  causing 
violent  and  total  dissolution. 

Destructive  and  ruinous,  as  the  epithets  of  the  pre- 
ceding terms,  have  a  similar  distinction  in  their  stote 
and  application ;  fire  and  sword  are  destructive  things; 
a  poison  is  destruotioe:  consequences  are  ruinous; 
a  condition  or  state  is  ruinous ;  intestine  commotions 
are  rumous  to  the  prosperi^  of  a  state ; 


'Tis  yours  to  save  us  if  you  cease  to  fear ; 
Flight,  more  than  shameful,  is  dutrvctive  here. 


POPB. 


*  There  have  been  found  in  history  few  conquests 
more  ruinous  than  that  of  the  Saxons.'  HtruB. 

Permcious  approaches  nearer  to  destructive  than 
to  rfwnotw,-  bou  die  former  imply  tendency  to  disw- 
lution,  which  omay  be  more  or  less  gradual;  but  the 
latter  refers  us  to  the  result  itself,  to  the  dissolution 
as  already  having  taken  place :  hence  we  speak  of  the 
instrument  or  cause  as  bemg  destructive  or  pernicious, 
and  the  action  or  event  as  ruinous;  destructitje  is 
applied  in  the  most  extended  sense  to  every  object 
wluch  has  been  created  or  supposed  to  be  so ;  pemi- 
4n  2 
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cious  is  applicable  only  to  such  objects  as  act  only  in 
a  limited  way :  sin  is  equally  destructive  to  both  body 
and  soul;  certain  food  is  pernicious  to  tbe  body; 
certain  books  are  pernicious  to  the  mind;  '  The 
effects  of  divisions  (in  a  state)  are  pernicious  to  the 
last  degree,  not  only  with  regard  to  those  advantages 
which  they  give  the  common  enemy;  but  to  those 
-private  evils  which  they  produce  in  the  heart  of  almost 
every  particular  person.'  Addison. 


TO  CONSUME,  DESTROY,  WASTE. 

Consume,  in  French  consumer,  Latin  consumo, 
compounded  of  con  and  sumo,  signifies  to  take  away 
altogether;  destroy,  in  Latin  destruo,  compounded 
of  <fe  privative  and  struo  to  build,  signifies  to  undo  or 
scatter  that  which  has  been  raised ;  waste,  from  the 
adjective  waste  or  desert,  signifies  to  make  waste  or 
naked. 

The  idea  of  bringing  that  to  nothing  which  has 
been  something  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 

What  is  consumed  is  lost  for  any  future  purpose ; 
what  is  destroyed  is  rendered  unfit  for  any  purpose 
whatever :  consume  may  therefore  be  to  destroy  as  the 
means  to  the  end ;  things  aie  often  destroyed  by  being 
consumed :  when  food  is  consumed  it  serves  the  in- 
tended purpose ;  but  when  it  is  destroyed  it  serves  no 
purpose,  and  is  likewise  unfit  for  any. 

When  iron  is  consumed  by  rust,  or  the  body  by 
disease,  or  a  house  by  the  flames,  the  things  in  these 
cases  are  literally  destroyed  by  consumption :  on  the 
other  hand  when  life  or  health  is  taken  away,  and 
when  things  are  either  worn  or  torn  so  as  to  be  useless, 
they  are  destroyed ; 


Let  not  a  fierce  unruly  Joy 

The  settled  quiet  of  the  mind  destroy. 


Addisok. 


TO  DEMOLISH,  RAZE,  DISMANTLE,     ^ 
DESTROY. 

The  throwing  down  what  has  been  built  up  is  the 
common  idea  included  in  all  these  terms. 

DemoUsh,  (nta  die  Latin  demolior,  «nd  moles  a 
a  mass,  signifies  to  decompound  what  has  been  in  a 
mass ;  raze  like  erase  (c  To  blot  out)  signifies  the 
making  smooth  or  even  with  the  ground ;  dismantle, 
in  French  demanteler,  dgnifies  to  deprivte  of  the 
mantle  or  guard ;  destroy,  from  the  Latin  destruo, 
compounded  of  the  privative  de  and  struo  to  build, 
signifies  properly  to  pull  down. 

A  fabric  is  demolished  by  scattering  all  its  compo- 
nent parts ;  it  is  mostly  an  unlicensed  act  of  caprice; 
it  is  *  razed  by  way  of  punishment,  that  it  may  be 
left  as  a  monument  of  public  vengeance ;  a  fortress  is 
dismantled  from  motives  of  prudence,  in  order  to 
render  it  defenceless ;  places  are  destroyed  by  various 
means  itnd  from  various  motives,  that  they  may  not 
exist  any  longer. 

Individuals  may  demolish ;  justice  causes  a  raxure; 
a  general  orders  towers  to  be  dismantled  and  fortifica- 
tions to  be  destroyed  ,- 

From  the  demolith'd  tow'rs  the  Trojatis  throw 
Huge  heaps  of  stones,  that  falling  crush  the  foet 

Drysek. 

Great  Diomede  has  compasa'd  round  with  walls 
The  city  which  Argyripa  he  calls. 
From  hu  own  Argos  nam'd  ;  we  touch'd  with  joy 
The  royal  hand  that  raz'd  unhappy  Troy.    DftYnEx. 

O'er  the  drear  spot  see  desolation  spread. 
And  the  ditmantled  walls  in  ruins  lie.    Mooar. 

We,  for  myself  I  speak,  and  all  the  name 

Of  Grecians,  who  to  Troy's  destruction  came. 

Not  one  but  suffered  and  too  dearly  bought 

The  prize  of  honor  which  in  arms  he  sought  Dstdek. 


In  the  figurative  signification  consu^ne  is  s3mony- 
mous  with  waste :  the  former  imphes  a  reducing  to 
nothing ;  the  latter  conveys  also  the  idea  of  misuse  : 
to  waste  is  to  consume  uselessly :  much  time  is  con- 
sumed in  complaining,  which  might  be  employed  in 
remedying  the  evils  complained  of;  *  Mr.  Boyle, 
•peakiiig  of  a  certain  mineral,  tells  us  that  a  man  may 
consume  his  whole  life  in  the  study,  without  arriving 
at  the  knowledge  of  its  qualities.'  Addison.  Idlers 
waste  their  time  because  they  do  not  properly  estimate 
its  value :  those  who  consume  their  strength  and  their 
resources  in  fruitiess  endeavours  to  efi'ect  what  is  im- 
practicable, are  unfitted  for  doing  what  might  be  bene- 
ficial to  themselves :  it  is  an  i£e  waste  of  one's  powei^ 
to  employ  them  in  building  up  new  systems,  and 
making  men  dissatisfied  with  those  already  establuhed.; 

For  this  I  mourn,  till  grief  or  dire  disease 

Shall  xomte  the  form  wnose  crime  it  was  to  please. 

Pops. 


TO  BEREAVE,  DEPRIVE,  STRIP. 

Bereave,  in  Saxon  bereajian,  German  berauben, 
&c.  is  compounded  of  be  and  reave  or  rob,  Saxon 
reason,  German  ranben.  Low  German  roc^en,  &c. 
Latin  rapina  and  rapio  to  catch  or  seize,  signifying 
to  take  away  contrary  to  one's  wishes ;  deprive,  com- 
pounded of  de  and  prive,  French  priver,  Latin  prmo, 
from  privus  private,  signifies  to  make  that  one  s  own 
which  was  another's;  strip  is  in  German  streifen.  Low 
German  streipen,  stroepen,  Swedish  strofoa,  probably 
changed  from  the  Latin  surripio  to  snatch  by  stealth. 

To  bereave  expresses  more  than  deprive,  but  lesi 
than  strip,  which  in  this  sense  is  figurative,  and  de- 
notes a  total  bereavement:  one  is  bereaved  of  children, 
deprived  of  pleasures,  and  stripped  of  property:  we 
are  bereaved  of  that  on  which  we  set  most  value ;  th^ 
act  of  bereaving  does  violence  to  our  inclination :  we 
are  deprived  of  the  ordinary  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences of  life ;  they  cease  to  be  ours :  we  are  stripped 


•  Vide  Abb^  Girard:  "  Demolirj  raser,  demanteler,  detruire.' 
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of  the  thin^  which  we  most  w«nt ;  we  are  thereby 
renderedas'it  were  naked.  Deprivations  axe  ■prepa.n^ 
tory  to  bereavements ;  if  we  cannot  bear  the  one 
patiently,  we  may  expect  to  sink  under  the  other; 
common  prudence  should  teach  us  to  look  with  uncon- 
cern on  our  deprivations :  Christian  faith  should  en- 
able us  to  consider  every  bereavement  as  a  step  to 
perfection ;  that  when  stripped  of  all  worldly  goods 
we  may  be  invested  with  those  more  exalted  and  lasting 
honors  which  await  the  faithful  disciple  of  Christ. 

We  are  bereaved  of  our  dearest  hopes  and  enjoy- 
ments by  the  dispensations  of  Providence ; 

O  flrst-created  Being,  and  thou  great  Word, 

Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  all; 

.Why  am  I  thus  bereav'd  thy  prime  decree  ^    Miltox. 

Casualties  deprive  us  of  many  little  advantages  or 
gratifications  which  fall  in  our  way ; 

Too  daring  bard !  whose  unsuccessful  prida 

Th'  iminortal  muses  iii  their  art  defied ; 

Th'  avenging  muses  of  the  light  of  day 

Depriv'dtis  eyes,  and  snatch'd  his  voice  away.    Pope. 

Men  are  active  in  stripping  each  other  of  their  iust 
rights  and  privileges ;  '  From  the  uncertainty  of  life, 
moralists  have  endeavoured  to  sink  the  estimation  of 
its  pleasures,  and  if  they  could  not  strip  the  seduc- 
tions of  vice  of  their  present  enjoyment,  at  least  to 
load  them  with  the  fear  of  their  ena.'  Mackenzie. 


Depredation  is  used  in  the  propa*  and  bad  Bense^ 
for  animals  as  well  as  for  men ;  robbery  may  be  em- 
ployed figuratively  and  in  the  indifierent  sense.  Birds 
are  great  depredators  in  the  com  fields ;  bees  may  be 
said  to  plunder  or  rob  the  flowers  of  their  sweets. 


DEPREDATION,  ROBBERY. 

Depredation,  in  Latin  deprcedatio,  from  preeda  a 
prey,  mgnifies  the  act  of  spoiling  or  laying  waste,  as 
well  as  taking  away ;  robbery,  on  the  other  hand,  sig- 
nifies simply  the  removal  or  taking  away  from  another 
by  violence.  Every  depredation,  therefore,  includes 
a  robbery,  but  not  vice  versd.  A  depredation  is 
always  attended  with  mischief  to  some  one,  though 
not  always  with  advantage  to  the  depredator ;  but  the 
robber  always  calculates  on  getting  something  for  him- 
self. Depredations  are  often  committed  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  private  animosity ;  robbery  is  always  com- 
mitted from  a  thirst  for  gain. 

Depredation  is  either  the  public  act  of  a  community, 
or  the  private  act  of  individuals ;  robbery  mostly  the 
private  act  of  individuals.  Depredations  are  com- 
mitted wherever  the  occasion  offers ;  in  open  or  covert 
places :  robberies  are  committed  either  on  the  persons 
or  houses  of  individuals.  In  former  times  neighbour- 
ing states  used  to  commit  frequent  depredations  on 
each  other,  even  when  not  in  a  state  of  open  hostility ; 
robberies  were,  however,  then  less  frequent  than  at 
present;  '  As  the  delay  of  making  war  may  some- 
times be  detrimental  to  mdividuals,  who  have  suffered 
by  depredations  from  foreign  potentates,  our  laws 
have,  in  some  respects,  armed  the  subject  with  powers 
to  impel  the  prerogative,  by  directing  the  mmisters 
to  issue  letters  of  marque.  Blackstonk.  '  From 
all  this,  what  is  my  inference  ?  That  this  new  system 
of  robbery  in  France  cannot  be  rendered  safe  by  any 
art.'  BuBKE. 


TO  DEPRIVE,  DEBAR,  ABRIDGE. 

Deprive  (v.  To  bereave)  conveys  the  idea  of  either 
taking  away  that  which  one  has,  or  withholding  that 
which  one  may  have ;  debar,  from  de  and  bar  signify- 
ing to  prevent  by  means  of  a  bar,  conveys  the  idea 
omy  of  withholding ;  abridge  (v.  To  abridge)  conveys 
that  also  of  taking  away.  Depriving  is  a  coercive 
measure ;  d^ar  and  abridge  are  merely  acts  a£  autho- 
rity. We  are  deprived  of  that  which  is  of  the  first 
necessity ;  we  are  debarred  of  privileges,  enjoyments, 
opportimities,  8zc. ;  we  are  abridged  of  comforts,  pies- 
Bures,  conveniences,  8zc.  Criminals  are  deprived  of 
their  liberty  ;  their  friends  are  in  extraordinary  cases 
debarred  the  privile^  of  seeing  them  ;  thus  men  are 
often  abridged  of  their  comforts  in  consequence  of  their 
own  faults. 

Deprivation  and  debarring  sometimes  arise  from 
things  as  well  as  persons ;  abridging  is  always  the 
voluntary  act  of  conscious  agents.  Misfortunes  some* 
times  deprive  a  person  of  the  means  of  living;  the 
poor  are  often  debarred,  by  their  poverty,  of  tne  op- 
portunity to  learn  their  duty;  it  may  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  abridge  young  people  of  their  pleasures 
when  th^  do  not  know  how  to  make  a  gooa  use  of 
them.  Religion  teaches  men  to  be  resigned  under  the 
severest  d^trivatiorts ;  it  is  painful  to  be  d^Mirred  the 
society  of  those  we  love,  or  to  abridge  others  of  any 
advantage  which  they  have  been  in  the  hal^  of 
enjoying. 

When  used  as  reflective  verbs  they  preserve  the  ' 
same  analogy  in  their  signification.  An  extravagant 
person  deprives  himself  of  the  power  of  doing  good ; 
*  Of  what  small  moment  to  your  real  happiness  are 
many  of  those  injuries  which  draw  forth  your  resent- 
ment ?  Can  they  deprive  you  of  peace  of  conscience, 
of  the  satisfaction  of  having  acted  a  right  part?^' 
Blaib.  a  person  may  (te&ar liimself  of  any  pleasure 
from  particular  motives  of  prudence ;  '  Active  and 
masculine  spirits,  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  neither  can 
nor  ought  to  remain  at  rest.  If  they  de6ar  themselves' 
from  aiming  at  a  noble  object,  their  detdres  will  move 
downward.'  Hughes.  A  miser  abridges  himself  of 
every  enjoyment  in  order  to  gratify  his  ruling  passion ; 
'  The  personal  liberty  of  individuals  in  this  kingdom 
cannot  ever  be  abridged  at  the  mere  discretion  of  the 
magistrate.'  Blackstoke. 


CAPTURE,  SEIZURE,  PRIZE. 

Capture,  in  French  capture,  Ladn  oaptura,  from 
captus,  participle  of  capio  to  take,  signifies  either  the 
act  of  taking,   or  the  thing  taken,   but  mostly  the 
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foirmer ;  seintttrei  firom  setae,  in  French  saisir,  signi- 
fies onlj  the  act  of  seixing ;  prize,  in  French  priae, 
from  pria  participle  of  prendre  to  take,  signifies  only 
the  thing  taken. 

Capture  and  aeissure  differ  in  the  mode :  a  capture 
is  made  by  force  of  arms ;  a  seizure  by  direct  and 
personal  violence.  The  capture  of  a  town  or  an 
island  requires  an  army ;  the  seizure  of  property  is 
effected  by  the  exertions  of  an  individual.  A  seizure 
always  requires  some  force,  which  a  capture  does  not. 
A  capture  inay  be  made  on  an  unresisting  object ;  it 
is  merely  the  taking  into  possession :  a  seizure  sup- 
poses  much  eagerness  for  possession  on  the  one  hand, 
and  reluctance  to  yield  on  the  other.  Merchant  vessels 
are  captured  which  are  not  in  a  state  to  make  resist- 
ance; contraband  goods  are  seized  by  the  police 
officers. 

A  capture  has  always  something  legitimate  in  it ;  it 
is  a  public  measure  flowing  from  authority,  or  in 
Uie  course  of  lawful  warfare ;  '  The  late  Mr.  Robert 
Wood,  in  his  essay  on  the  original  genius  and  writings 
of  Homer,  inclines  to  think  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
were  finished  about  half  a  century  after  the  capture 
of  Troy.^  Cumberland.  A  seizure  is  a  private  mea- 
sure, fi«quendT  as  unlawful  and  unjust  as  it  is  violent; 
it  depends  on  tne  will  of  the  individual ;  '  Many  of  the 
dangers  imputed  of  old  to  exorbitant  wealth  are  now 
at  an  end.  The  rich  are  neither  waylaid  by  robbers, 
nor  watched  by  informers;  there  is  nothing  to  be 
dreaded  from  proscriptions  or  seizures.''  Johnson.  A 
paptwre  is  seneral,  it  reroects  the  act  of  taking :  a 
pmw  i«(ttarticular,  it  r^ards  the  object  taken,  and  its 
value  to  the  captw :  many  captures  are  made  by  sea 
which  never  become  prizes ;  '  Sensible  of  their  own 
force,  and  allured  by  the  prospect  of  so  rich  a  prize, 
the  northern  barbarians,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  assailed  at  once  all  the  firontiers  aS  the 
Roman  empire.''  Hume. 


consumed.  When  a  town  is  taken>  soldiers  are  tso 
busy  in  the  work  of  destruction  and  mischifif  to  caorry 
away  much  booty ;  in  every  battle  the  arms  and  per- 
sonal property  of  the  slain  enemy  are  the  lawful  spoilt 
of  the  victor ;  the  hawk  pounces  on  his  prey,  and 
carries  him  up  to  his  nest ; 

'Twas  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  sleep  repairs 
Our  bodies  worn  with  toils,  our  minds  with  careS, 
VHien  Hector's  ghost  before  my  sight  i^pears: 
A  bloodv  shroud  he  geem'd,  and  bath'd  in  tears. 
Unlike  that  Hector  who  retum'd  from  toils 
Of  war,  triumphant  in  ^acian  tpoilt.    Dstdbn. 

Greediness  stimulates  to  take  booty ;  ambition  pro- 
duces an  eagerness  for  spoils;  a  lerocious  ^>petite 
impels  to  a  search  for  prey.  Among  the  ancients  the 
prisoners  of  war  who  were  made  slaves  constituted  a 
part  of  their  booty  ;  and  even  in  later  periods  such  a 
capture  was  good  booty,  when  ransom  was  paid  for 
those  who  could  liberate  themselves.  Among  some 
savages  the  head  or  limb  of  an  enemy  constituted  part 
of  their  spoils.  Among  cannibals  tlie  prisoDos  of  war 
are  the  prey  of  the  conquerors. 

Booty  and  prey  are  often  used  in  an  extended  and 
figurative  sense.  Plunderers  obtain  a  rich  booty ;  the 
duigent  bee  returns  loaded  with  its  booty ;  *  '  When 
they  (the  French  National  Assembly)  had  finally  de- 
termined on  a  state  resource  from  churdi  booty,  they 
came  on  the  14th  of  April,  1790,  to  a  solemn  resolu- 
tion on  the  sulyect.^  BtrsKE.  It  is  necessary  that 
animals  should  become  a  prey  to  man,  in  order  that 
man  may  not  become  a  prey  to  them ;  every  thing  in 
nature  I>ecome8  a  prey  to  another  thing,  which  in  its 
turn  falls  a  prey  to  something  else.  Ail  is  change  but 
order.  Man  is  a  prey  to  the  diseases  of  his  body  or 
his  mind,  and  af^  death  to  the  worms  { 

The  wolf,  who  from  the  nightly  ford 

Forth  drags  the  bleating  orty,  ne'er  drank  her  mUk, 

Nor  wore  oer  warming  fleece.    Thomson. 


BOOTY,  SPOIL,  PREY. 

These  words  mark  a  species  of  capture. 

Booty,  in  French  butin,  Danish  bytte,  Dutch  buyt, 
Teutonic  beute,  probably  comes  from  the  Teutonic 
bat  a  useful  thi^,  denoting  the  thing  taken  for  its 
use;  spoil,  in  French  depouiUi,  Latm  spoUum,  in 
Greek  <ntu>av,  signifies  the  things  stripped  off  from  the 
dead,  from  (niKaa,  Hebrew  V>D  to  spoil;  prey,  in 
French  proie,  Latin  pr^eeia,  is  not  improbably  changed 
from  jn-cendo,  prendo,  or  prehendo  to  lay  hold  of, 
signifying  the  tntag  smed. 

The  first  two  are  used  as  military  terms  or  in  at- 
tacks on  an  enemy,  the  latter  in  cases  of  particular 
violence.  The  soldier  gets  his  booty ;  the  combatant 
his  spoils ;  the  carnivorous  animal  his  prey.  Booty 
respects  what  is  of  personal  service  to  the  captor; 
i^pot^s  whatever  serves  to  designate  his  triumph ;  prey 
indudes  whatever  gratifies  the  appetite  and  is  to  be 


RAVAGE,  DESOLATION,  DEVASTATION. 

Ravage  comes  from  the  Latin  rapio,  and  the  Gre^ 
iatait),  signifying  a  seizing  or  tearing  away ;  deaola- 
tion,  from  solus  alone,  signifies  made  solitary  m  re- 
duced to  solitude ',  devastation,  in  Latin  dewutatHt, 
from  ileoasto  to  lay  waste,  signifies  reducing  to  a 
waste  or  desert 

Ravage  expresses  less  than  ^ther  desolaHen  <nr 
devastation:  a  breaking,  tearing,  or  d«8troying,  is 
implied  in  the  word  ravage ;  but  the  desolation  goes 
to  the  entire  unpeopling  a  land,  and  the  devastation 
to  the  entire  clearing  away  of  every  vestige  of  cultiva- 
tion. Torrents,  flunes,  tempests,  and  wild  beasts, 
ravage ; 

Beasts  of  prey  retire,  that  all  night  long, 
-    Urg'd  by  necessity,  had  rang'd  the  dark, 
As  if  their  conscious  ravage  linma'd  the  light, 
Asham'd.    Tbomsom. 


Vide  Roubaud:  "  Proie,  butin." 
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War,  plague,  and  famine,  desolate  v 

Amidat  thy  bow'rs  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen. 

And  detolation  saddens  all  thy  green.    Goldsmith. 

Armies  of  barbarians,  who  inundate  a  country,  carrr 
devastation  with  them  wherever  they  go ;  '  How  much 
the  strength  of  the  Roman  repubhc  is  impaired,  and 
what  dreadful  devastation  has  gone  forth  into  all  its 
provinces  ! '  Melmoth  {Letters  of  Cicero).  *  No- 
thing resists  ravages,  they  are  rapid  and  terrible; 
nothing  arrests  desolation,  it  is  ctuel  and  unpitying ; 
devastation  spares  nothing,  it  is  ferocious  and  inde- 
fatigable. Ravages  spreiid  alarm  and  terror ;  desola- 
tion, grief  and  despair;  devastation,  dread  and 
horror. 

Savage  is  employed  likewise  in  the  moral  applica- 
tion ;  desolation  and  devastation  only  in  the  proper 
application  to  countries.  Disease  makes  its  ravages 
on  beauty ;  death  makes  its  ravages  among  men  in  a 
more  terrible  degree  at  one  time  than  at  another ; 

Would  one  think  'twere  possible  for  love 

To  make  such  ravage  in  a  noble  soul.    Addison. 


OVERSPREAD,  OVERRUN,  RAVAGE. 

To  overspread  signifies  simply  to  cover  the  whole 
surface  of  a  body;  but  to  overrun  is  a  mode  of  spread- 
ing, namely,  by  running :  things  in  general,  therefore, 
are  said  to  overspread  which  admit  of  extension  ;  no- 
thing can  be  said  to  overrun  but  what  literally  or  figu- 
ratively runs :  the  face  is  overspread  with  spots ;  the 
ground  is  owerrwn  with  weeds.  To  overrun  and  to 
ravage  are  both  employed  to  imply  the  active  and 
extended  destruction  of  an  enemy ;  but  the  former 
expresses  more  than  the  latter:  a  small  body  may 
ravage  in  particular  parts ;  but  immense  numbers  are 
said  to  overrun,  as  they  run  into  every  part :  the 
Barbarians  overran  all  Europe,  and  settled  in  differ- 
ent countries ;  detachments  are  sent  out  to  ravage  the 
country  or  neighbouriiood ;  *  The  storm  of  hail  and 
fire,  with  the  darkness  that  overspread  the  land  for 
three  days,  are  described  with  great  strength.'  Addi- 
son. <  Most  despotic  governments  are  naturally  over- 
run with  ignorance  and  barbarity.'  Addison.  '  While 
Herod  was  absent,  the  thieves  of  Trachonites  ravaged 
with  their  depredations  all  the  parts  of  Judea  and 
Codio-Syria  that  lay  widun  their  reach.'  Pbideadx. 


RAPINE,  PLUNDER,  PILLAGE. 

The  idea  of  property  tdcen  fnmi  another  contrary  to 
his  consent  is  included  in  all  diese  terms:  but  the  term 
rafine  includes  most  violence ;  plunder  includes  most 
nmoTal  or  caicrying  swvj;  piUage  motit  search  and 
Mmtiny  after.    A  soidier,  idio  nuues  a  sodden  incur- 


sion into  an  enemy's  country,  and  carries  away  whart* 
ever  comes  within  his  reach,  is  guilty  of  rapine ; 

Upon  the  banks 
Of  Tweed,  slow  winding  thro'  the  vale,  the  seat 
Of  war  and  rapine  once.    Somerville. 

Robbers  frequently  carry  away  much  plunder  when 
they  break  mto  houses ;  '  Snip-money  was  pitched 
upon  as  fit  to  be  formed  by  excise  and  taxes,  and  the 
burden  of  the  subjects  took  off  by  plunderings  and 
sequestrations.'  South.  When  an  army  sack  a  town 
they  strip  it  of  every  thing  that  is  to.be  found,  and  go 
away  loaded  with  pillage ;  '  Althoi^h  the  Eretrians 
for  a  time  stood  resolutely  to  the  defence  of  their  city, 
it  was  given  up  by  treachery  on  the  seventh  day,  and 
pillaged  and  destroyed  in  a  most  barbarous  manner  by 
the  Persians.'  Cumberland.  Misdiief  and  bloodshed 
attend  rapine;  loss  attends  plunder;  distress  and 
ruin  follow  wherever  there  has  been  pillage. 


RAPACIOUS,  RAVENOUS,  VORACIOUS. 

Rapacious,  in  Latin  rapaw,  from  rapio  to  seize,  sig- 
nifies seizing  or  grasping  a  thing  with  an  eager  desire  to 
have ;  ravenous,  from  the  Latin  rabies  a  fury,  and 
rapio  to  seize,  signifies  the  same  as  rapacious ;  vora- 
cious, from  voro  to  devour,  signifies  an  eagerness  to 
devour. 

The  idea  of  gree^ess,  which  forms  the  leading 
feature  in  the  signification  of  all  these  terms,  is  varied  in 
the  subject  and  the  object :  rapacious  is  the  quality 
peculiar  to  beasts  of  prey,  or  of  men  who  are  actuated 
by  a  similar  spirit  of  plunder ;  '  A  diqtlay  of  our 
wealth  before  robbers  is  not  the  way  to  restrain  their 
boldness,  or  to  lessen  their  rapacity.''  BuaxE.  Ra- 
venous and  voracious  are  common  to  all  animals,  when 
impelled  by  hunger.  The  beasts  of  the  forest  are 
rapacious  at  all  times ;  all  animals  are  more  or  less 
ravenous  or  voracious,  as  circumstances  may  make 
them :  the  rapacious  applies  to  the  seizing  of  other 
animals  as  food ;  the  ravenous  applies  to  the  seizing 
of  any  thing  which  one  takes  for  one's  food ; 


Again  the  holy  fires  on  altars  hum, 
And  once  again  the  rav'mut  birds  return. 


Drydem. 


A  lion  is  rapiicious  when  it  seises  on  its  prey ;  it  is 
ravenous  in  the  act  of  consuming  it  The  word 
ravenous  respects  the  haste  with  which  one  eats ;  the 
word  voracious  respects  the  quantity  which  one  con- 
sumes; 

Ere  you  reroacfc  another's  tin. 

Bid  thy  own  conscience  look  within  ; 

Controul  thy  more  voracious  bill. 

Nor  for  a  breakfast  nations  kill.    Gat. 

A  ravenous  person  is  loath  to  wait  for  tbe.dre88iBg  of 
his  food ;  he  oonaumes  it  vidioat  any  prepai*tion :  a 


*  ^^de  KotdNwd :  "  Barager,  desoler,  devaster,  laooagw.' 
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mracioua  person  not  only  eats  in  haste,  but  he  con- 
sumes great  quantities,  and  continues  to  do  so  for  a 
long  time.  Abstinence  from  food,  for  an  unusual 
length,  vill  make  any  healthy  creature  ravenous ; 
habitual  intemperance  u  eating,  or  a  diseased  appetite, 
will  produce  voracity. 

As  the  leading  idea  in  the  term  rapacious  is  that  of 
plunder,  it  may  be  extended  to  things  figuratiTely ; 
*  Any  of  these,  without  regarding  the  pains  of  church- 
men, grudge  them  those  small  remains  of  ancient 
pie^,  whicn  the  rapacity  of  some  ages  has  scarce  left 
to  tne  church.''  Spsat. 


SANGUINARY,  BLOODY,  BLOOD- 
THIRSTY. 

Sanguinary,  firom  sanguis,  is  employed  both  in  the 
sense  of  bloody  or  having  blood ;  bloocUhirsty,  or  the 
thirsting  after  blood:  sanguinary,  in  the  first  case, 
relates  only  to  blood  shed,  as  a  sanguinary  engage- 
ment, or  a  sanguinary  conflict ;  *  They  have  seen 
the  French  rebel  against  a  mild  and  lawful  monarch 
with  more  fury  than  ever  any  people  has  been  known 
to  rise  against  the  most  illegal  usurper  or  the  most 
san^inary  tyrant'  Bubxe.  Bloody  is  used  in  the 
familiar  application,  to  denote  the  simple  presence  of 
blood,  as  a  bloody  coat,  or  a  bloody  sword ; 


And  from  the  wound. 
Black  bloody  drops  distill'd  upon  the  ground. 


Dryden. 


In  the  second  case,  sanguinary  is  employed  to  cha- 
racterize the  tempers  of  persons  only ;  blood-thirsty  to 
characterize  the  tempers  of  persons  or  animals:  the 
French  revolution  has  given  us  many  specimens  how 
sanguinary  men  may  become  who  are  abandoned  to 
their  own  furious  passions ;  tigers  are  by  nature  the 
most  blood-thirsty  rtf  all  creatures ;  *  The  Peruvians 
fought  not  like  the  Mexicans,  to  glut  blood-thirsty 
divinities  with  human  sacrifices.''  Robestson. 


TO  ENCROACH,  INTRENCH,  INTRUDE, 
INVADE,  INFRINGE. 

Encroach,  in  French  encrocher,  is  compounded  of 
en  or  in  and  crouch  cringe  or  creep,  signifying  to 
creep  into  any  thing ;  intrench,  compoundedf  of  in 
and  trench,  signifies  to  trench  or  dig  beyond  one's 
own  into  another's  ground ;  intrude,  from  the  Latin 
intrude,  signifies  literally  to  thrust  upon ;  and  invade, 
from  invado,  signifies  to  march  in  upon ;  infringe, 
from  the  Latin  infringo,  compounded  of  in  and 
frango,  signifies  to  break  in  upon. 

All  these  terms  denote  an  unauthoiized'procedure ; 
but  the  two  former  designate  gentle  or  silent  actions, 
the  latter  Tiolent  if  not  noisy  actions. 


Encroach  is  often  an  imperceptible  action,  per- 
formed with  such  art  as  to  elude  observation ;  it  is, 
according  to  its  derivation,  an  insensible  creeping  into : 
intrench  is  in  fact  a  species  of  encroachment,  namely, 
that  perceptible  species  which  consists  in  exceeding 
the  boundaries  in  marking  out  the  groimd  or  space : 
it  should  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  a  parent  to 
check  the  first  indications  of  an  encroaching  disposi- 
tion in  their  children ;  according  to  the  building  law% 
it  is  made  actionable  for  any  one  to  intrench  upon  the 
street  or  public  rbad  with  their  houses  or  gardens. 

In  an  extended  application  of  these  terms  we  may 
speak  of  encroaching  on  a  person''s  time,  or  iTitrench- 
ing  on  the  sphere,  &c.  of  another :  intrude  and  in- 
vade designate  an  unauthorized  entry ;  the  former  in 
violation  of  right  equity  or  good  manners ;  the  latter 
in  violation  of  public  law :  the  former  is  more  como 
monly  applied  to  individuals ;  the  latter  to  nations  or 
large  communities :  unbidden  guests  intrude  them- 
selves sometimes  into  families  to  their  no  small  annoy- 
ance :  an  army  never  invades  a  country  without  doing 
some  mischief:  nothing  evinces  greater  ignorance  and 
impertinence  than  to  intrude  oneself  into  any  company 
where  we  may  of  course  expect  to  be  unwelcome ;  in 
the  feudal  times,  when  civil  power  was  invested  in  the 
hands  of  the  nobility  and  petty  princes,  they  were 
incessantly  invading  each  other  s  territories ;  <  It  is 
observed  by  one  of  the  fathers  that  he  who  restrains 
himself  in  the  use  of  things  lawful  will  never  encroach 
upon  things  forbidden.'  Johnson.  '  Religion  en- 
trenches upon  none  of  our  privileges,  invades  none  of 
our  pleasures.'  South.  *  One  of  the  chief  character- 
istics of  the  golden  age,  of  the  age  in  which  neither 
care  nor  danger  had  intruded  on  mankind,  is  the  com- 
munity of  possessions.'  Johnson. 

Invade  has  likewise  an  improper  as  well  as  a  proper 
acceptation;  in  the  former  case  it  bears  a  close  analogy 
to  infringe:  we  speak  of  invading  rights,  or  in- 
fringing rights ;  but  the  former  is  an  act  of  greater 
violence  than  the  latter :  by  an  authorized  exercise  of 
power  the  rights  of  a  people  may  be  invaded ;  by 
gradual  steps  and  imperceptible  means  their  liberties 
may  be  infringed:  invade  is  used  only  for  public 
privil^es;  infringe  is  applied  also  to  those  which 
belong  to  individuals. 

King  John  of  England  invaded  the  rights  of  the 
Barons  in  so  senseless  a  maimer  as  to  give  them  a 
color  for  their  resistance ;  it  is  of  importance  to  the 
peace  and  well-being  of  society  that  men  should,  in 
their  different  relations,  stations,  and  duties,  guard 

Jinst  any  infringement  on  the  sphere  or  department 
such  as  come  into  the  closest  connenon  with  them; 

No  sooner  were  his  eyes  in  slumber  bound. 
When  from  above  a  more  than  mortal  sound 
Invade*  bis  ears.    DaYBBN.  , 

<  The  King's  partisans  maintained  that,  while  the 
prince  commancU  no  military  force,  he  will  in  vain  l^ 
violence  attempt  an  infringement  of  laws  so  cleariy 
defined  1^  meians-  of  late  disputes.'  Hume. 
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TO  INFRINGE,  VIOLATE,  TRANSGRESS. 

Infringe,  v.  to  Encroach  ;  violate,  from  the  Lstin 
vis  force,  signifies  to  use  force  towards ;  transgress, 
V.  Offence. 

Cavil  and  moral  laws  are  infringed  by  those  who  act 
in  opposition  to  them ;  '  I  hold  friendship  to  be  a  very 
holy  league,  and  no  less  than  a  piacle  to  infringe  it.^ 
HowELt.  Treaties  and  engagements  are  violated  by 
those  who  do  not  hold  them  sabred ; 

No  violated  leagues  with  sharp  remorse. 

Shall  sting  the  conscious  victor.    Somekvillb. 

The  bounds  which  are  prescribed  by  the  moral  law 
are  transgressed  by  those  who  are  guilty  of  any 
excess; 

Why  hast  thou,  Sataiu  brolce  the  bounds  prescrib'd 
To  thf  tratugremontr    Milton. 

It  is  the  business  of  government  to  see  that  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  individuals  or  particular  bodies  be 
not  infringed :  policy  but  too  frequently  runs  counter 
to  equity ;  where  the  particular  interests  of  men  are 
more  regarded  than  the  dictates  of  conscience ;  treaties 
and  compacts  are  first  violated  and  then  justified :  the 
passions,  when  not  kept  under  proper  control,  will 
ever  hurry  men  on  to  transgress  the  limits  of  right 
reason. 


INFRINGEMENT,  INFRACTION. 

InfringemetU  and  infraction,  which  are  both  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  verb  infringo  or  f range  (v.  To 
infringe),  are  employed  accon^ig  to  the  different 
senses  of  the  verb  infringe :  the  former  being  applied 
to  the  rights  of  individuals,  either  in  their  domestic 
or  public  capacity ;  and  the  latter  rather  to  national 
transactions.  Politeness,  which  teaches  us  what  is 
due  to  every  man  in  the  smallest  concerns,  considers 
any  unasked-for  interference  in  the  private  affairs  of 
another  as  an  infringement ;  <  We  see  with  Orestes 
(or  rather  with  Sophocles),  that  "  it  is  fit  that  such 
gross  infringements  of  the  moral  law  (as  parricide) 
should  be  punished  with  death.'" '  Mackenzie. 
Equity,  which  enjoins  on  nations  as  well  as  individuals, 
an  attentive  consideration  to  the  interests  of  the  whole, 
forbids  the  infraction  of  a  treaty  in  any  case ;  '  No 
people  can  without  the  infraction  of  uie  universal 
league  of  social  beings,  mcite  those  practices  in 
another  dominion  which  ^ey  would  themselves  punish 
in  their  own.'   Johnson. 


INVASION,  INCURSION,  IRRUPTION, 
INROAD. 

The  idea  of  making  a  forcible  entrance  into  a  foreign 
territory  is  common  to  all  these.  Invasion,  fit>m  vado 
to  go,  expresses  merely  this  general  idea,  widiout  any 
particular  qualification ;  incursion,  from  curro  to  run, 


signifies  a  hasty  and  sudden  invasion;  irruption, 
from  rumpo  to  break,  signifies  a  particularly  violent 
invasion ;  inroad,  from  in  and  road,  signifies  a  making 
a  road  or  way  for  one's  self,  which  includes  invasion 
and  occupation.  Invasion  is  said  of  that  which  passes 
in  distant  lands ;  Alexander  invaded  India ;  Hannibal 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  made  an  invasion  into  Italy; 

The  nations  of  the  Ausonian  shore 

Shall  hear  the  dreadful  rumor,  from  afar. 

Of  arm'd  invasion,  and  embrace  the  war.    Dbtden. 

Incursion  is  said  of  neighbouring  states;  the  bor- 
derers on  each  side  the  Tweed  used  to  make  frequent 
incursions  into  England  or  Scotland ;  '  Britain  by  its 
situation  was  removed  from  the  fiiry  of  these  barbarous 
incursions!'  Hume.  Invasion  is  the  act  of  a  regular 
armv ;  it  is  a  systematic  military  movement :  irruption 
is  tne  irregular  and  impetuous  movement  of  undis- 
ciplined troops.  The  invasion  of  France  by  the  Allies 
was  one  of  the  grandest  military  movements  that  the 
world  ever  witnessed;  the  irruption  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  into  Europe  has  been  acted  over  again  by 
the  late  revolutionary  armies  of  France ;  *  The  study 
of  ancient  literature  was  interrupted  in  Europe,  by 
the  irruption  of  the  northern  nations.''  Johnson. 

An  invasion  may  be  partial  and  temporary ;  one 
invades  from  various  causes,  but  not  always  from 
hostility  to  the  inhabitants :  an  inroad  is  made  by  a 
conqueror  who  determines  to  dispossess  the  existmg 
occupier  of  the  land :  invasion  is  therefore  to  inroad 
only  as  a  means  to  an  end.  He  who  invades  a  country, 
and  gets  possession  of  its  strong  places  so  as  to  have 
an  entire  command  of  the  land,  is  said  to  make  inroads 
into  that  country;  but  since  it  is  possible  to  get 
forcible  possession  of  a  country  by  other  means  besides 
that  of  a  military  entry,  there  may  be  an  inroad  where 
there  is  no  express  invasion;  '  From  Scotland  we 
have  had  in  former  times  some  alarms,  and  inroads 
into  the  northern  parts  of  this  kingdom.'  Bacon. 
Alexander  made  such  inroads  into  Persia,  as  to  become 
master  of  the  whole  country ;  but  the  French  republic, 
and  all  its  usurped  authorities,  made  inroads  into  dif- 
ferent countries  by  means  of  spies  and  revolutionary 
incendiaries,  who  effected  more  than  the  sword  in 
subjecting  them  to  the  power  of  France. 

These  terms  bear  a  similar  distinction  in  the  im- 
proper sense.  In  this  case  inva,sion  is  figuratively 
employed  to  express  a  violent  seizure,  in  general  of 
what  belongs  to  mdividuals,  particularly  that  which  he 
eiyoys  by  civil  compact,  namely,  his  rights  and  pri- 
vileges. The  term  may  also  be  extended  to  other 
objects,  as  when  we  speak  of  invading  a  person's 
province,  &c. ;  <  Encouraged  with  success,  he  invades 
the  province  of  philosophy.'  Dkyden.  Things  may 
likewise  be  said  to  invade ; 

Fat  off  we  hear  the  waves,  which  surly  sound,  ' 
Invaie  the  rocks ;  the  rocks  their  groans  rebound. 

DftVDBK. 

In  like  manner  we  speak  of  the  inroads  which  dis- 
ease makes  on  the  constitution ;  of  the  incursion  or 
4  0 
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irruption  of  vamleaatat  dMugha  in  the  miod;  *  Best 
and  labour  equally  percdve  toeir  reign  of  short  diir»- 
tion  and  uncertain  tenure,  and  thdr  em^re  liable  to 
inroads  from  those  vbo  are  alike  enenues  to  both.^ 

JOHNSOK. 

I  refirain,  too  suddenly. 
To  utter  what  will  come  at  last  too  soon ; 
Leit  erQ  tidings,  with  too  rude  irruption. 
Hitting  thy  aged  ear  should  pierce  too  deep.    Miltok. 

'  Sins  of  daily  incuraioH,  and  such  as  human  frailty 
is  unavoidably  liable  to.''  South. 


INTRUDER,  INTERLOPER. 

An  intruder  (v.  To  intrude)  thrusts  himself  in ; 
an  interloper,  from  laufen,  runs  in  between  and  takes 
his  station.  The  intruder  may  be  so  only  for  a  short 
space  of  time,  in  an  unimportant  degr^ ;  or  may  t»^ 
trttde  only  in  unimportant  matters;  the  interloper 
abridges  another  of  his  essential  rights  and  for  a  per< 
roanency.  A  man  is  an  intruder  who  is  an  unbidden 
guest  at  the  table  of  another ; 

Will  you,  a  bold  intruder,  never  learn 

To  kno  V  your  basket  and  your  bread  discern  f 

Detdbn. 

A  man  is  an  interloper  when  he  joins  any  society  in 
such  manner  as  to  obtain  its  privileges,  without  sharing 
its  burdens ;  *  Some  proposed  to  vest  the  trade  to 
America  in  exclusive  companies,  which  interest  would 
render  the  most  visplant  guardians  of  the  Spanish 
commerce,  against  me  encroachments  of  interlopers.'' 
Robertson.  The  term  intruder  may,  however,  be 
applied  to  any  one  who  takes  violent  or  unauthorized 
possession  of  what  belongs  to  another ;  '  I  would  not 
nave  you  to  offer  it  to  the  doctor,  as  eminent  physicians 
do  not  love  intruders.''  Johnson.  *  They  were  but 
intruders  upon  the  possession  dining  the  minority  of 
the  heir;  they  knew  those  lands  were  the  rightful 
inheritance  of  that  young  lady.^  Davies. 


TO  INTRUDE,  OBTRUDE. 

To  intrude  is  to  thrust  one's  self  into  a  place ;  to 
obtrude  is  to  thrust  one^s  self  in  the  way.  It  is 
intrusion  to  go  into  any  society  unasked  and  unds- 
siied  ;  it  is  obtruding  to  join  any  company  and  take  a 
part  in  the  conversation  without  invitation  or  consent 
We  violate  the  rights  of  another  when  we  intrude ; 
we  set  up  ourselves  by  obtruding .-  one  intrudes  with 
one's  person  in  the  place  which  does  not  belong  to  one's 
self;  one  obtrudes  vith  one's  person,  remarks,  &c. 
upon  another :  a  person  intrudes  out  of  curiosity  or 
any  other  personal  gratification;  he  obtrudes  out  of 
vanity. 

Politeness  denominates  it  intrusion  to  pass  the 
threshold  of  another,  without  having  first  ascertained 
that  we  are  perfectly  welcome ;  modesty  denominates 
it  obtruding  to  offer  an  opinion  in  the  presence  of 


another,  unksa  we  are  ezptenly  invited  or  aotlMiriied 
by  our  relationship  and  situation.  There  is  no  thinks 
ing  man  who  doea  not  feel  the  value  of  having  seme 
fdace  of  retirement,  which  is  firee  from  the  imtnuimt 
of  all  impertinent  visitants ;  it  is  the  fault  of  young 
persons,  who  have  formed  any  opinicms  for  tliemsdves, 
to  obtrude  them  upon  every  one  who  will  give  them  a 
hearing. 

In  the  menl  acceptation  they  preserve  tlie  same 
distinction.  In  nuunents  of  devotion,  the  serious  man 
endeavours  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  impropar  ideas 
in  his  mind ;  '  The  intrusion  oi  scruples,  and  the 
recollection  of  better  notions,  will  not  su^  some  to 
live  contented  with  their  own  conduct'  Johnsow. 
The  stings  of  conscience  obtrude  themselves  upon  the 
guilty  even  in  tiie  season  of  their  greatest  merriment; 
'  Artists  are  sometimes  ready  to  talk  to  an  incidental 
inquirer  as  they  do  to  one  another,  and  to  make 
their  knowledge  ridiculous  by  injudicious  obtrusion.^ 
Johnson. 


TO  ABSORB,  SWALLOW  UP,  INGULF, 
ENGROSS. 

Abaovb,  in  French  absorber,  Latin  dhsorheo,  is  corn* 
pounded  of  ab  and  aorbeo  to  sup  up,  in  distinctioD 
from  swallow  up;  the  former  denoting  a  gradual  con- 
sumption ;  the  latter  a  sudden  envelopement  of  the 
whole  object.  The  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  absorbs 
all  the  nutritious  fluids  of  bodies  animal  and  vegetable. 
The  gaming  table  is  a  vortex  in  which  the  principle  of 
every  man  is  swallowed  up  with  his  estate ;  '  Surely 
tile  bare  remembrance  that  a  man  was  formerly  rich  or 
great  cannot  make  him  at  all  happier  there,  where  an 
mfinite  happiness  or  an  infinite  misery  shall  equally 
swallow  up  the  sense  of  these  poor  febcities.*  South. 
Ingulf,  compounded  of  in  and  gulf,  dgnifies  to  be 
indosed  in  a  great  gidf,  which  is  a  strong  figurative 
representation  for  being  swaDowed  up.  As  it  applies 
to  grand  and  sublime  objects,  it  is  used  only  m  the 
higher  style ; 

Ingulf' d,  all  helps  of  art  we  vainly  try 
To  weather  leeward  shores,  alsis  I  too  nigh. 

Falcokeb. 

Engross,  which  is  compounded  of  the  French  words 
en  gros  in  whole,  signifies  to  purchase  wholesale,  so  as 
to  swallow  up  the  profits  of  others.  In  the  mcntd  appli< 
cation  therefore  it  is  very  analogous  to  absorb. 

The  mind  is  absorbed  in  the  contemplati<m  of  any 
subject,  when  all  its  powers  are  so  bent  upon  it  as  not 
to  admit  distraction ; 


Abtorbed  in  that  immensity  I  see, 

I  shrink  al>ased,  and  yet  aspire  to  thee. 


Cowm. 


The  mind  is  engrossed  by  any  subject  when  the 
thoi^hts  of  it  fwee  themsdves  upon  its  ooatemplation 
to  the  exclusion  of  others  whic£  dnrakL  engi^  tiie 
attention.  *  Those  two  great  things  that  so  engrom 
the  desires  and  designs  of  Doth  the  nobler  sod  ignobler 
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sort  of  mtakhkl,  ate  to  b«  fbund  iii  leli^on,  naitiety, 
wisdom  and  pleasure/  South.  The  tern  engross  may 
also  convey. the  kkA  of  taking  from  another,  as  veil  atf 
taking  to  ourselves,  vhich  it  is  still  more  distiimiished 
from  the  oUier  terms ;  '  This  inconvenience  the  poli- 
tician must  expect  from  others,  as  well  as  they  have 
felt  from  him,  unless  he  thinks  that  be  can  engross 
this  principle  to  himself,  and  that  others  cannot  be  as 
false  and  atheistical  as  himself.^  SouTR. 


TO  MUTILATE,  MAIM,  MANGLE. 

MutUate,  in  Latin  mutiiattu,  from  mntUo  and 
mutUus,  Greek  /uvriXo;  or  ftlrvKof  without  boms,  signi- 
fies to  take  off  any  necessary  part ;  maim  and  mangle 
are  in  all  probability  derived  frtnn  the  Latin  monctw, 
which  comes  from  nanus,  signifying  to  deprive  of  a 
hand  or  to  wound  in  general. 

Mutilate  has  the  meet  extended  meaning ;  it  impHes 
the  abri^iing  of  any  limb :  mangle  is  applied  to  ure- 
gular  woimds  in  any  part  of  the  body :  maim  is  con- 
fined  to  wounds  in  the  hands.  Men  are  exposed  to 
be  mutilated  by  means  of  cannon  balls ;  they  are  in 
danger  of  being  mangled  when  attacked  prmnlscuously 
with  the  sword;  they  frequency  get  maimed  when 
boarding  vessels  or  storming  places.  One  is  mutilated 
and  mangled  by  active  means ;  one  becomes  maimed 
by  naturd  infirmity. 

They  are  nmilarly  distinguished  in  the  mond  appli- 
cation, but  maiming  is  the  effect  of  a  direct  effort 
whereby  an  object  loses  its  value ;  <  I  have  shown  the 
evil  01  maiming  and  splitting  relij^on.^  Blaie. 
Mangling  is  a  much  stronger  term  than  mutilating, 
the  latter  signifies  to  lop  off  an  essential  part;  to 
mangle  is  to  mutilate  a  thing  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
render  it  useless  or  worthless.  Every  sect  of  Christians 
is  fond  of  mufUating  the  Bible  by  setting  aside  such 
parts  as  do  not  favor  their  own  ideas^  so  that  amongst 
them  the  sacred  Scriptures  have  been  literally  man- 
gled, and  stripped  of  all  their  most  important  doc- 
trines ;  '  How  Hales  would  have  borne  the  mutilations 
which  his  Plea  of  the  Crown  has  suffered  from  the 
Editor,  they  who  know  his  character  will  easUy  con- 
ceive.' Johnson.  *  What  have  they  (the  French 
nobility)  done  that  they  should  be  bunted  about, 
mangkd,  and  tortured.'  BtmxE. 


TO  KILL,  MURDER,  ASSASSINATE, 
SLAY  OR  SLAUGHTER. 

Kill,  which  is  in  Saxon  cyelan,  and  Dutch  kelan, 
is  of  uncertain  origin ;  murder,  in  German  mord,  &c. 
is  connected  with  the  Latin  mors  death ;  assassinate, 
signifies  to  MU  after  the  manner  of  an  assassin ;  which 
word  probably  comes  ttom  the  Levant,  where  a  prince 
o(  the  Arsaades  or  assassins,  who  was  called  the  old 
man  of  the  mountains,  lived  in  a  castle  between 
Antioch  and  Damascus,  and  brought  up  young  men 


to  Ue  in  wait  for  passengers;  stay  it  slaughter,  in 
Grermiui  scfUagen,  &c.  is  probably  connected  with 
Uegen  to  lie,  signifying  to  lay  low. 

To  kiU  is  the  generu  and  indefinite  term,  signifying 
siffljdy  to  take  away  life ;  to  tnurder  is  to  kill  wii£ 
open  violence  and  injustice)  to  amassinate  is  to 
Murder  by  surprise,  or  by  mean*  of  lyii^  in  wait ;  to 
slay  is  to  kUl  in  battie :  to  kill  is  applicable  to  men, 
animals,  and  also  vegetables ;  to  murder  and  assas- 
sinate to  men  only ;  to  slay  mostly  to  men,  but  some- 
times to  animals ;  to  slaughter  only  to  animala  in  the 
E roper  sense,  but  it  may  be  apphed  to  men  in  the 
nproper  sense,  when  they  are  killed  like  brutes, 
either  as  to  the  numbers  or  to  the  manner  of  killing 
them ;  '  The  fierce  young  hero  who  had  overcome  the 
Curiatii,  being  upbraided  by  his  sister  for  having 
slain  her  lover,  in  the  height  of  his  resentment  kills 
her.'  Addisom.  *  Murders  and  executions  are  always 
transacted  behind  the  scenes  in  the  French  theatre.' 
Addison.  <  The  women  interposed  with  so  many 
prayers  and  entreaties,  that  they  prevented  the 
mutual  slaughter  which  threatened  the  Romans  and 
the  Sabines.'  Addison. 

On  this  Tain  hope,  adulterers,  thieves  rely. 
And  to  this  altar  vile  aisauint  fly.    Jsmyns. 


CARNAGE,  SLAUGHTER,  MASSACRE, 
BUTCHERY. 

Carnage,  from  the  Latin  caro  camis  flesh,  implies 
properly  a  collection  of  dead  flesh,  that  is,  the  reducing 
to  tne  state  of  dead  flesh ;  slaughter,  from  slay,  is  the 
act  of  taking  away  life ;  massacre,  in  French  massacre, 
comes  from  the  Latin  mactare  to  kill  for  sacrifice; 
butchery,  from  to  butcher,  signifies  the  act  of  butcher- 
ing; in  French  boucherie,  fivm  bouche  the  mouth, 
signifies  the  killing  for  food. 

Carnage  respects  the  number  of  dead  bodies  made ; 
it  may  l^  said  either  of  men  or  animals,  but  more 
commonly  of  the  former ;  slaughter  respects  the  act 
of  taking  away  life,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
agent;  massacre  and  butchery  respect  the  drcum- 
stances  of  the  objects  who  are  the  sufferers  of  the 
action;  die  three  latter  are  said  of  human  beings 
only. 

Carnage  is  the  consequence  of  any  impetuous 
attack  from  a  powerful  enemy.  Soldiers  who  get  into 
a  besieged  town,  or  a  wolf  who  breaks  into  a  sheep- 
fold,  commonly  make  a  dreadfrd  carnage ; 

The  carnage  Juno  from  the  skies  survey'd. 
And,  touch'd  with  grief,  bespoke  the  blue>ey'd  maid. 

Pope. 

Slaughter  is  the  consequence  of  warfare.  In  batdes 
die  daughter  will  be  very  considerable  where  both 
parties  doend  themselves  pertinaciously ; 

Yet,  yet  a  little,  and  destructive  slaughter 

Shall  rage  around  and  mar  this  beauteous  prospect 

Rows. 
4  o  2 
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A  mastacre  is  the  conseqiience  of  secret  and  personal 
resentment  between  homes  of  people.  It  is  always  a 
stain  upon  the  nation  by  whom  it  is  practised,  as  it 
cannot  be  effected  without  a  violent  breach  of  confi- 
dence, and  a  direct  act  of  treachery ;  of  this  descrip- 
tion was  the  masaacre  of  the  Danes  by  the  original 
Britons;  and  the  nutasiicre  of  the  Hugenots  in 
France; 

Our  groaning  country  bled  at  every  vein ; 
When  murders,  rape*,  and  mauacret  prerail'd. 

Rows. 

Butchery  is  the  general  accompaniment  of  a  metstacre; 
defenceless  women  and  chil(£ren  are  commonly  but- 
chered by  the  savage  furies  who  are  most  active  in 
this  work  of  blood ; 

Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  not  bvtehen.    SHAiiriAma> 


BODY,  CORPSE,  CARCASE. 

Body  is  here  taken  in  the  improper  sense  for  a  dead 
body ;  corpse,  from  the  Latin  corpus  a  body,  has  also 
been  turned  from  its  derivation  to  signify  a  dead  body ; 
carcaae,  in  French  carca«««,  is  compounded  of  caro 
and  caaaa  vita,  signifying  flesh  without  life. 

Body  is  applicM>le  to  eitiier  men  or  brutes,  corpse 
to  men  only,  and  caratse  to  brutes  only,  unless  when 
taken  in  a  contemptuous  sense.  When  speaking  of 
any  particular  person  who  is  deceased,  we  should  use 
the  sunple  term  body ;  the  body  was  suffered  to  lie  too 
long  unouried :  when  designatmg  its  condition  as  life- 
less, the  term  corpse  is  preferaole ;  be  was  taken  up 
as  a  corpse :  when  designating  the  body  as  a  lifeless 
lump  separated  Arom  the  soul,  it  may  be  characterized 
(though  contemptuously)  as  a  carcase;  the  fowls 
devour  the  carcase ; 

A  groan,  as  of  a  troubled  ghost  renew'd 

Mv  fright,  and  then  these  dreadful  words  ensued : 

Why  dost  thou  thus  my  buried  body  rend, 

O !  spare  the  corpse  of  thy  unhappy  friend.    Dbtden. 

On  the  bleak  shore  now  lies  th'  abandon'd  king, 

A  headless  carcaie,  and  a  nameless  thing.    DsvocN. 


EMBRYO,  F(ETUS. 


Emibryo,  in  French  embrvan,  Greek  fjx/Spoy,  from 
^fi«>  to  germinate,  signifies  the  thing  germinated; 
fcetuSt  in  French  fetus,  Latin  fcetus,  from  foveo  to 
cheridi,  ngnifies  the  tlung  cherished,  both  words  re- 
ferring to  what  is  formed  in  the  womb  of  the  mother ; 
but  embryo  properly  impUes  the  first  fruit  of  concep- 
tion, and  the/a;^tw  that  which  is  arrived  to  a  maturity 
of  formation.  Anatomists  tell  us  that  the  embryo  in 
the  human  subject  assumes  the  character  of  the  foetus 
about  the  forty-second  day  after  conception. 

Foetus  is  applicable  only  in  its  proper  sense  to 
animals :  embtyo  has  a  figurative  apphcation  to  plants 


and  firuits  when  they  remain  in  a  confused  and  im- 
perfect state,  and  also  a  moral  application  to  plans,  or 
whatever  is  roughly  conceived  in  the  mind. 


CORPORAL,  CORPOREAL,  BODILY. 


Corporal,  corporeal,  and  bodily,  as  their  origin 
ben>eaks,  have  all  relation  to  the  same  object,  the 
body;  but  the  two  former  are  employed  to  signify 
relating  or  appertaining  to  the  body;  tiie  latter  to 
denote  containing  or  forming  part  of  the  body.  Hence 
we  say,  corporal  punishment,  bodily  vigor  or  strength, 
corporeal  substances;  the  Godhead  bodily,  die  cor- 
poreal frame,  bodi^  exertion ;  '  Bettesworth  was  so 
little  satisfied  with  this  account,  that  he  publickly  pro- 
fessed his  resolution  of  a  violent  and  corporal  revenge, 
but  the  inhabitants  of  St  Patiick^s  district  embo^d 
themselves  in  die  Dean's  (Swift's)  defence.'  Johnson. 

Corporal  is  only  employed  for  the  animal  fiame  in 
its  proper  sense;  corporecU  is  used  for  animal  sub- 
stance m  an  extended  sense ;  hence  we  speak  of  cor- 
poral sufference  and  corporeal  i^nts ;  '  When  the 
soul  is  freed  from  all  corporeal  i^iance  then  it  truly 
exists.'  Hu6H£8.  Corporeal  is  distinguished  fiom 
spiritual;  bodily  from  mentaL  It  is  impossible  to 
represent  spiritual  beings  any  odier  way  than  under  a 
corporeal  form ;  bodily  pains,  however  severe,  are  &e- 
^uendy  overpowered  by  mental  pleasures ;  <  The  soul 
is  beset  with  a  numerous  train  of  temptations  to  evil, 
which  arise  from  bodily  appetites.'  B1.AIK. 


CORPOREAL,  MATERIAL. 

Corporeal  is  properly  a  species  of  material;  what- 
ever IS  corporeal  is  material,  but  not  vice  versd. 
Corporeal  respects  animate  bodies ;  material  is  used 
for  every  thing  which  can  act  on  the  senses,  animate 
or  inanimate.  The  world  contains  corporeal  beings, 
and  consuts  of  material  substances ; 

Grant  that  corporeal  is  the  human  mind. 

It  must  have  parts  in  infnitum  join'd  ; 

And  each  of  these  must  will,  perceive,  derign. 

And  draw  confiis'dly  in  a  diff  rent  line.    Jenyns. 

*  In  the  present  material  system  in  which  we  live,  and 
where  the  objects  that  surround  us  are  continually  ex- 
posed to  the  examination  of  our  senses,  how  many 
things  occur  that  are  mysterious  and  unaccountable.* 
Blaib. 


CORPULENT,  STOUT,  LUSTY. 

Corpulent  from  corpus  die  body,  siffiiifies  having 
fulness  of  body ;  stout,  in  Dutch  stott,  is  no  doubt  s 
variation  of  the  Grerman  sttitig  steady,  signifying  Me 
to  stand,  solid,  firm;  lusty,  in  Gemuui,  &c.  Ittstig 
merry,  cheerful,  implies  here  a  vigorous  state  of 
body. 
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Corpttlent  lespects  the  fleshy  state  of  the  body ; 
vtottt  respects  also  the  state  of  the  muscles  and  bones : 
corpulence  is  therefore  an  incidental  property ;  stotct- 
ness  is  a  natural  property :  corpulence  may  come  upon 
a  person  according  to  circumstances ;  *  Mallet's  stature 
was  diminutive,  but  he  was  regularly  formed ;  his  ap- 
pearance, till  he  grew  corpulent,  was  agreeable,  and 
he  suffered  it  to  want  no  recommendation  that  dress 
could  give  it.'  Johmson.  Stoutness  is  the  natural 
make  of  the  body  which  is  bom  with  us ; 

Hence  rose  the  Marsian  and  Sabellian  race, 
Strong-Umb'd  and  tiout,  and  to  the  wars  mclin'd. 

Dkyden. 

Corpulence  and  lustiness  are  both  occasioned  by  the 
state  of  the  hetdth ;  but  the  former  may  arise  from 
disease ;  the  latter  is  always  the  consequence  of  good 
health :  corptdence  conrists  of  an  undue  proportion  of 
fat ;  lustiness  consists  of  a  due  and  Ml  proportion 
of  all  the  solids  in  the  body  ; 

Tho'  I  look  old  yet  I  am  strong  and  Uutt/, 

For  in  my  vouth  I  never  did  apply 

Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  to  my  blood.    SuAKsrEAKi. 


every  Umb  is  a  member,  but  every  member  is  not  a 
Umb. 

The  members  of  the  body  comprehend  every  part 
which  is  capable  of  perfomung  a  distinct  oflice;  i)ut 
the  Umbs  are  those  jointed  mmtbers  that  are  distin^ 
guished  from  Ae  head  and  the  body :  the  nose  and 
Sie  eyes  are  members  but  not  limbs ;  the  arms  and 
legs  are  properly  denominated  limbs ;  '  A  man's  limbs 
(by  which  for  the  present  we  only  understand  those 
members,  the  loss  of^  which  alone  amounts  to  mayhem 
by  the  common  law)  are  the  gift  of  the  wise  Creator, 
to  enable  him  to  protect  himseu  from  external  injuries.' 
Blackstone. 


LEAN,  MEAGRE. 


Lean  is  in  all  probability  connected  with  line,  lank, 
and  long,  signifyuig  that  which  is  simply  long  without 
any  other  dimension ;  meagre,  in  Latm  macer,  Greek 
IJMcpoi  small. 

Lean  denotes  want  of  fat ;  meagre  want  of  flesh  : 
what  is  lean  is  not  always  meagre ;  but  nothing  can 
be  meagre  without  being  lean.  Brutes  as  well  as  men 
are  lean,  but  men  only  are  said  to  be  meagre :  lean- 
ness is  frequently  connected  with  the  temperament ; 
meagreness  is  the  consequence  of  starvation  and  dis- 
ease. There  are  some  animals  by  nature  inclined  to 
be  lean :  a  meagre  pale  visage  is  to  be  seen  perpetually 
in  the  haunts  of  vice  and  poverty ; 

Who  ambles  time  withal, 

With  a  priest  that  laclcs  Latin, 

And  witn  a  rich  man  that  hath  not  the  gout. 

The  one  lacking  the  burthen  of  Uan  and 

Wasteful  learning  ;  the  other  knowing  nor 

Burthen  of  heavy  tedious  penury.    Skakspeaxb. 

So  thin,  so  ghastly  meagre,  and  so  wan. 

So  bare  of  flesh,  he  scarce  resembled  man.    Drysen. 


MEMBER,  LIMB. 

Meniber,  in  Latin  memibrum,  probably  from  the 
Greek  fUfOi  a  part,  because  a  member  is  properly  a 
part ;  limb  is  connected  with  the  word  lame. 

Meniber  is  a  general  term  applied  either  to  the  animal 
body  or  to  other  bodies,  as  a  meimheir  of  a  family,  or  a 
member  of  a  communi^ :  Ivmb  is  applicable  to  animal 
bodies ;  livA  is  therefore  a  species  of  mtmibeT ;  for 


ANIMAL,  BRUTE,  BEAST. 

Animal,  in  French  animal,  Latin  animal,  from 
anima  life,  signifies  the  thing  having  life;  brute  is 
in  French  brute,  Latin  brutus  dull,  Greek  ^ofurrn, 
Chaldee  nna  foolishness ;  beast,  in  French  bete,  Latin 
bestia,  changed  from  bostema,  Greek  /3o<rxi)|*«  a  beast 
of  burden,  and  ^imui  to  feed,  signifies  properly  the 
thing  that  feeds. 

Animal  is  the  generic,  brute  and  beast  are  Uie  spe- 
cific terms.  The  animal  is  the  thing  _  that  lives  and 
moves.  If  animal  be  considered  as  thinking,  willing, 
reflecting,  and  acting,  it  is  confined  in  its  signification 
to  the  human  species ;  if  it  be  regarded  as  limited  in 
all  the  functions  which  mark  inteUigence  and  will,  if  it 
be  divested  of  speech  and  reason,  it  belongs  to  the 
brute;  if  animal  be  considered,  moreover,  as  to  its 
appetites,  independent  of  reason,  of  its  destination, 
and  consequent  dependance  on  its  mental  powers ;  it 
descends  to  the  beast. 

Man  and  brute  are  opposed.  To  man  an  immortal 
soul  is  assigned ;  but  we  are  not  authorised  by  Scrip- 
ture to  extend  this  di^ty  to  the  brutes.  "  The  brutes 
that  perish"  is  the  ordmary  mode  of  distinguishing  that 
part  of  the  animal  creation,  from  the  superior  order 
of  terrestrial  beings  who  are  destined  to  exist  in  a 
future  world.  Men  cannot  be  exposed  to  a  greater 
d^radation  than  to  be  divested  of  their  particular 
characteristics,  and  classed  under  the  general  name  of 
animtU,  unless  we  except  that  which  assigns  to  them 
the  epithet  of  brute  or  beast,  which,  as  deognating 
peculiar  atrocity  of  conduct,  does  not  always  carry  with 
U  a  reproach  equal  to  the  infamy  of  a  thing ;  ihe  perver- 
sion m  the  rational  faculty  is  at  all  times  more  shock- 
ing and  disgraceful  than  the  absence  o£  it  by  luiture ; 
*Some  woiSd  be  apt  to  say,  he  is  a  conjurer;  for  he 
has  found  that  a  republic  is  not  made  up  of  every 
body  of  animals,  but  is  composed  a£  men  only  and 
not  of  horses.'  Steele.  '  As  nature  has  framed  the 
several  spedea  of  beings  as  it  were  in  a  chain,  so  man 
seems  to  be  pkced  as  the  middle  link  between  angeU 
and  brutes.''  Addison. 

Whom  e'en  the  savage  hearts  had  spar'd,  they  UU'd, 
And  Btrew'd  hb  mangled  limbs  about  the  field. 

IhtYOEM>. 
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SOUND,  TONE. 

Sotmd,  in  Latin  wnzw,  and  tone,  in  Latin  tontUf 
Boay  probably  both  come  firom  the  Greek  n/vw  to 
stretch  or  exert,  signifying  simply  an  exertion  of  the 
voice;  but  I  i^owd  rather  derive  aottnd  fix>m  die 
Hebrew  tw. 

Sotmd  is  that  which  issues  from  any  body,  so  as 
to  become  audible;  tone  is  a  species  of  sound, 
which  is  produced  from  particular  bodies :  the  sound 
may  be  accidental ;  we  may  hear  the  sounds  of  waters 
or  leaves,  of  animals  or  men :  tones  are  those  parti- 
cular sounds  which  are  made  either  to  express  a  par- 
ticular feeling,  or  to  produce  harmony ;  a  sheep  will 
cry  for  its  lost  young  in  a  tone  of  distress ;  an  organ 
is  so  formed  as  to  send  forth  the  most  solemn  tones ; 
'  The  sounds  of  the  voice,  according  to  the  various 
touches  which  raise  them,  form  themselves  into  an 
acute  or  grave,  quick  or  slow,  loud  or  soft,  tone.'' 
Hughes. 


SMELL,  SCENT,  ODOR,  PERFUME, 
FRAGRANCE. 

Smell  and  melt  are  in  all  probability  connected  t&- 

C''  er,  because  smells  arise  firom  the  evaporation  of 
es;  scent,  changed  firom  sent,  comes  from  the 
Latin  sentia  to  perceive  or  fed ;  odor,  in  Latin  odor, 
comes  from  oleo,  in  Greek  oico  to  smell;  perfume, 
compounded  of  per  or  pro  and /umo  oxfumus  a  smoke 
or  vapor,  that  is,  the  vapor  that  issues  forth;  fm- 
granee,  in  lAiaay  fragra/ntia,  comes  from  fragro,  an- 
ciently frago,  that  is,  to  perfume  or  smell  like  the 
fraga  ot  strawberry. 

Smell  and  scent  are  said  either  of  that  which  re- 
ceives, or  that  which  gives  the  smell ;  the  odor,  the 
perfume,  asai  fragrance,  of  that  which  communicates 
the  smeU.  In  the  first  case,  smeU  is  said  generally  of 
all  hving  things  without  distinction ;  scent  is  said  only 
of  such  animus  as  have  this  peculiar  &culty  of  tracii^ 
objects  by  their  smell:  some  persons  have  a  mucn 
quicker  smdl  than  others,  and  some  have  an  acuter 
smell  of  particular  objects  than  they  have  of  things  in 
gener^ :  dogs  are  remarkable  for  their  quickness  of 
scent,  by  which  ihej  can  trace  their  masters  and  other 
olriects  at  an  immense  distance;  other  «niwi5|ls  are 
gined  with  this  faculty  to  a  surprising  d^ree,  which 
scarves  them  as  a  means  of  defence  against  their  ene- 
mies; 

Then  curses  bis  conspiring  feet,  whose  scent 
Betrays  that  safety  which  their  swifbuess  knt. 

Dbnhak. 

In  the  second  case  smell  is  compared  with  od&r, 
perfume,  ind  fragrance,  either  as  respects  the  objects 
communicating  the  smell,  or  the  nature  of  the  smell 
which  is  communicated.  Smell  is  indefinite  in  its 
sense,  and  universal  in  its  application ;  odor,  perfume, 
and  fragrance,  are  species  of  smells :  every  object  is 
said  to  smell  which  acts  cm  the  olfactory  nerves ; 
flowers,  fruits,  woods,  earth,  water,  and  the  like,  have 


a  smeU ;  tut  odor  is  said  of  that  wUeh  U  artiflcial ; 
the  perfume  and  fragrance  of  that  which  is  nctnmd : 
the  bunuDg  of  dungs  produces  an  odor  ,■ 

80  flowers  are  gathered  to  adorn  a  grave. 

To  lose  their  fredinese  among  iKNies  and  rottenness. 

And  have  theb  odcmn  stifled  m  the  dust,    ttowa. 

The  perfume  and  fragrance  arises  from  flowers  or 
sveei-smeUing  herbs,  spices,  and  the  like<  The  terms 
smell  and  odor  do  not  specify  the  exact  nature  of  that 
which  issues  from  bodies ;  they  may  both  be  either 
pleasant  or  unpleasant ;  bat  smell,  'iS  taken  in  certain 
connexions,  signifies  a  bad  smell,  and  odor  signifies 
that  which  is  sweet :  meat  which  is  kept  too  long  will 
have  a  smeU,  that  is  of  course  a  bad  sm^ ;  the  odort 
from  a  sacrifice  are  acceptable,  that  is,  the  sweet  odors 
ascend  to  heaven.  Perfume  is  properly  a  wide-spread- 
ing smeU,  and  when  taken  without  any  ejMdiet  signi- 
fies a  pleasant  smeU ; 

At  last  a  soft  and  solemn  breatlung  sound 

Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  perfiimet.  Miltok. 

Fragranoe  never  signifies  any  thing  but  what  is  good; 
it  is  the  sweetest  and  most  powerful  perfume:  the 
perfume  from  flowers  and  shruDs  is  as  gratefid  to  one's 
sense  as  their  colors  and  conformation  are  to  the  other; 
the /romance  from  groves  of  myrde  and  orange  trees 
surpasses  die  beauty  of  their  fituts  or  foliage ; 

Soft  xtvasi  fragrance  clothe  the  flow'ring  earth. 

Mason. 


TO  SOAK,  DRENCH,  STEEP. 

Soak  is  a  variation  of  sv^k ;  drench  is  a  variation 
of  drink;  steep,  in  Saxon  steapan,  &c.  from  the 
Hebrew  satep,  signifies  to  overflow  or  overwhelm. 

The  idea  of  communicatiiu;  or  receiving  a  liquid  is 
common  to  these  terms.  ^Ve  soak  things  in  water 
when  we  wish  to  soften  them ;  animals  are  drenched 
with  liquid  as  a  medicinal  operadon.  A  person's  clothes 
are  soaked  in  rain  when  the  water  has  penetrated  every 
thread ;  he  himself  is  drenched  in  the  rain  when  it  has 
penetrated  as  it  were  his  very  bodjr ;  drench  therefore 
in  this  case  only  expresses  the  idea  of  soak  in  a 
stronger  manner.  To  steep  is  a  species  of  soaking 
employed  as  an  artificial  process ;  to  soak  is  however 
a  permanent  action  by  which  hard  things  are  rendered 
soft ;  to  steep  is  a  temporary  action  hj  which  soft 
bodies  become  penetrated  with  a  liquid :  thus  salt  meat 
requires  to  be  soaked ;  fruits  are  sometimes  steeped  in 
brandy ; 

Drill'd  through  the  sandy  stratum,  every  way 

The  waters  with  the  sandy  stratum  rise. 

And  clear  and  sweeten  as  they  soak  along.    Thomsok. 

And  deck  with  fruitful  trees  the  fields  vound. 
And  with  refreshing  waters  drench  the  ground. 

Dbydbn'. 

O  sleep,  O  gentle  sleep. 
Nature's  soft  nurse  !  How  nave  I  frighted  thee. 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down. 
And  steep  my  seases  m  forgetfiilness  ?     Shacsfeabs. 
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TASTE,  FLAVOR,  RELISH,  SAVOR. 

Taste  comes  fiom  the  Teutonic  tcuten  to  touch 
lightly,  «nd  signifies  dther  the  organ  which  is  easily 
Wected,  or  the  act  cf  discriminating  by  a  light  touch 
of  the  organ,  or  the  quality  of  the  ooject  vhich  affects 
the  organ ;  in  this  latta  sense  it  is  closely  allied  to  the 
other  terms;  flavor  most  probably  comes  firom  the 
Latin,/2b  to  breathe,  signifymg  the  rarefied  essence  of 
bodies  vhicb  afiect  the  oi^an  of  taste ;  relish  is  de- 
rived by  Minshew  from  reUcher  to  lick  again,  signify- 
ing that  which  pleases  the  palate  so  as  to  tempt  to  a 
renewal  of  the  act  of  tasting;  savor,  in  Latin  sapor 
and  sapio  to  smell,  taste,  or  be  sensible,  most  pro- 
bably comes  from  the  Hebrew  neit^  the  month  or  palate, 
whicn  is  the  organ  of  taste. 

Taste  is  the  most  general  and  indefinite  of  all  these; 
it  is  applicable  to  every  object  that  can  be  applied  to 
the  organ  of  taste,  and  to  every  degree  and  maimer 
in  which  the  organ  can  be  afiected :  some  things  are 
tasteless,  other  things  have  a  strong  taste,  and  others 
a  mixed  taste ; 

Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts 

My  daily  thanks  emplov ! 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart. 

That  tastes  those  giSU  with  joy.    Adoisom. 

The  flavor  is  the  predominating  taste,  and  conse- 
quently is  applied  to  such  objects  as  may  have  a  di£- 
rerent  idnd  or  degree  of  taste ;  an  apple  may  not  only 
have  the  general /a«/e  of  apple,  but  also  a  flavor  pe- 
culiar to  Itself:  the  flavor  is  commonly  said  of  that 
which  is  good,  as  a  ^ne  flavor,  a  delicious^ror  ,■  but 
it  may  designate  that  which  is  not  always  agreeable, 
as  the  flavor  of  fish,  which  is  unpleasant  in  things 
that  do  not  admit  of  such  a  taste ;  '  The  Philippic 
islands  give  a  flavour  to  our  European  bowls.'  Addi- 
son. Tlie  relish  is  also  a  particular  taste ;  but  it  is 
that  which  is  artificial,  in  distinction  from  the  flavor, 
which  may  be  the  natural  property.  We  find  the 
flavor  such  as  it  is ;  we  give  the  relish  such  as  it 
should  be,  or  we  wish  it  to  be :  milk  and  butter  receive 
a  flavor  from  the  nature  of  the  food  with  which  the 
cow  is  supplied ;  sauces  are  used  in  order  to  give  a 
relish  to  the  food  that  is  dressed ; 

I  love  the  people. 
But  do  not  Kke  to  Stage  me  to  thdr  c^es. 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  rtUsh  weU 
Their  loud  applause.    Shakspeabb. 

Savor  is  a  term  in  less  frequent  use  than  the  others, 
but,  agreeable  to  the  Latin  derivation,  it  is  employed 
to  designate  that  which  smells  as  well  as  tastes,  s 
sweet  smelling  savor ; 


The  pleasant  savouri/  smell 
quicKena  appetit      "      " 
Could  not  but  ^(M^e.    Milton. 


So  quicken'd  appetite,  that  I  metbought 


reUsh  that  only  whidi  pleases  our  taste:  we  taste 
fruits  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  are  good  or 
bad ;  we  relish  fruits  as  a  dessert,  or  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  day.  So  likewise,  in  the  moral  application,  we 
have  a  rdish  for  books,  for  learning,  for  society,  and 
the  like. 


PALATE,  TASTE. 

Palate,  in  Latin  palattun,  comes  either  (torn  the 
Greek  irda>  to  eat,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  from 
the  Etruscan  word  farlantttm,  signifying  the  roof  or 
arch  of  Heaven,  or,  by  an  extended!^ application,  the 
roof  of  the  mouth;  taste  comes  from  the  German 
tasten  to  touch  lightly,  because  the  sense  of  taste  re- 
quires but  the  slightest  touch  to  excite  it. 

Palate  is,  in  an  improper  sense,  employed  for  taste, 
because  it  is  the  seat  of  taste ;  but  taste  is  never  em- 
ployed for  palate:  a  person  is  said  to  have  a  nice 
palate  when  he  is  nice  m  what  he  eats  or  drinks ;  but 
his  taste  extends  to  all  matters  of  sense,  as  well  as 
those  which  are  intellectual ; 

No  fhut  aarpdUUe  courts,  or  flow'r  our  smell. 

Jenyns. 

A  man  of  taste,  or  of  a  nice  taste,  conveys  much  more 
as  a  characteristic,  than  a  man  of  a  nice  palate :  the 
former  is  said  only  in  a  good  sense ;  but  the  latter  is 
particularly  applicable  to  the  epicure ; 

In  more  exalted  joys  to  fix  our  taste, 

And  wean  us  from  delij^ts  that  camot  last  Jbntns. 


So  likewise,  in  the  moral  application,  a  man's  actions 
or  expressions  may  be  said  to  savor  d  vanity.  Taste 
tani  reHah  may  be  moreover  compared  as  the  act  of 
peBKHSB :  we  taste  whatever  afiects  our  tatte ;  bat  we 


INSIPID,  DULL,  FLAT. 

A  want  of  spirit  in  the  moral  sense  is  designated  by 
these  epithets,  which  borrow  their  figurative  meanii^ 
ftma  different  properties  in  nature :  the  taste  is  refer- 
red to  in  the  wonl  insipid,  from  the  Latin  sapio  to 
taste;  the  properties  of  colors  are  considered  under 
the  word  duU  (v.  DvU) ;  the  property  oS  surface  is 
referred  to  by  the  word  flat  (c.  Flat).  As  the  want 
of  flavor  in  any  meat  constitutes  it  insipid,  and  ren- 
ders it  worthless,  so  does  the  want  of  mind  or  cha- 
racter in  a  man  render  him  equally  insipid,  and  de^ 
void  of  the  distinguishing  characteristic  ot  his  nature : 
as  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  colors  consist  in  their 
briditness,  and  the  absence  of  this  essential  property, 
which  constitutes  dtUness,  renders  them  uninteresting 
objects  to  the  eye,  so  the  want  of  spirit  in  a  mord 
composition,  which  constitutes  its  dtdness,  deprives  it 
at  tne  same  time  of  that  ingredient  which  should 
awaken  attention :  as  in  the  natural  world  objects  are 
either  elevated  orflai,  so  in  the  moral  world  the  spirits 
ate  either  nnsed  or  depressed,  and  such  moral  repre- 
sentations as  are  calculated  to  raise  the  smrits  are 
termed  spirited,  whilst  those  which  fail  in  this  object 
are  termed  flat.  An  insipid  writer  is  without  senti- 
ment of  any  kind  or  degree ;  a  dull  writer  fails  in 
vivadty  «nd  vigor  of  sentiment ;  a  flat  performamce 
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b  wandng  in  the  property  of  jnroToking  mirth,  which 
should  be  its  peculiar  ingredient ;  '  To  a  covetous 
man  all  other-ihings  but  wealth  are  insipid.''  South. 

But  yet  beware  of  councils  when  too  full. 
Number  makes  long  disputes  and  graveness  dulL 

Denham. 

'  The  senses  are  disgusted  with  their  old  entertain- 
ments, and  existence  tums^a^  and  insipid.''  Geove. 


FEAST,  BANQUET,  CAROUSAL,  ENTER- 
TAINMENT,   TREAT. 

As  feasts,  in  the  religious  sense,  from  festus,  are 
always  days  of  leisure,  and  frequently  of  public  re- 
joicing, tlus  word  has  been  applied  to  any  social  meal 
for  the  puiposes  of  pleasure  :  this  is  the  idea  common 
to  the  signification  of  all  these  words,  of  which  feast 
seems  to  be  the  most  general ;  and  for  all  of  which  it 
may  frequently  be  substituted,  although  they  have 
eacn  a  distinct  application :  feast  conveys  the  idea 
merely  of  enjoyment :  banquet  is  a  splendid  feast, 
attended  with  pomp  and  state ;  it  is  a  term  of  noble 
use,  particularly  adapted  to  poetry  and  the  high  style : 
carousal,  in  French  carouse,  in  German  gerdusch 
at  Kausch  intoxication,  from  rauschen  to  intoxicate, 
is  a  drunken  feast :  entertainmerd  and  treat  convey 
the  idea  of  hospitality. 

A  fetist  may  be  ^ven  by  princes  or  their  subjects, 
by  nobility  or  commonalty ; 

New  purple  han^ngs  clothe  the  palace  walls, 
And  8umptuou8^a«f«  are  made  in  splendid  halls. 

Dbyden. 

The  banquet  is  confined  to  men  of  high  estate ;  and 
more  commonly  spoken  of  in  former  times,  when  ranks 
and  distinctions  were  less  blended  than  they  are  at 
present :  the  dinner  which  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
annually  ^ves  is  properly  denominated  a  feast ;  the 
mode  in  which  Cardinal  Wolsey  received  the  French 
ambassadors  might  entitle  every  meal  he  gave  to  be 
denominated  a  banquet ; 

With  hymns  divine  the  joyous  banmiet  ends. 

The  peans  lengthen'd  tUl  the  sun  descends.    Pope. 

A  fea^t  supposes  indulgence  of  the  appetite,  both  in 
eating  and  drinking,  but  not  intemperately ;  a  carousal 
is  confined  mostly  to  drinking,  and  that  for  the  most 
part  to  an  excess ; 

This  game,  these  carousals,  Ascanius  taught. 

And,  building  Alba,  to  the  Latins  brought.    Dbyden. 

A  feast,  therefore,  is  always  a  good  thing,  unless  it 
ends  in  a  carousal:  a  feast  may  be  ^ven  by  one  or 
many,  at  private  or  public  expence ;  but  an  entertain- 
merit  and  a  treat  are  altogether  personal  acts,  and  the 
terms  are  never  used  but  in  relation  to  the  agents : 
every  entertainment  is  a  feast  as  far  as  respects  enjoy- 
ment at  a  social  board ;  out  no  feast  is  an  entertain- 
ment unless  there  be  some  individual  who  specifically 


provides  for  the  entertainment  of  others :  we  may  all 
be  partakers  ol&  feast,  but  we  are  guests  at  an  enter- 
tainment :  the  Lord  Mayor^s  feast  is  not  strictly  an 
entertainment,  although  that  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  was 

Eroperly  so :  an  entertainment  is  given  between 
iends  and  equals,  to  keep  alive  the  social  auctions ; 
a  treat  is  given  by  way  of  favor  to  those  whom  one 
wishes  to  oblige :  a  nobleman  provides  an  entertain- 
ment for  a  particular  party  whom  he  has  invited ;  '  I 
could  not  but  smile  at  the  account  that  was  yesterday 
given  me  of  a  modest  young  gentleman,  who  being  in- 
vited to  an  entertainment,  though  he  was  not  used  to 
drink,  had  not  the  confidence  to  refuse  his  glass  in  his 
turn.'  Addison.  A  nobleman  may  give  a  treett  to  his 
servants,  his  tenants,  his  tradespeople,  or  the  poor  of 
his  neighbourhood ;  '  I  do  not  insist  that  you  spread 
your  table  with  so  unbounded  a  profusion  as  to  firmish 
out  a  splendid  treat  with  the  remuns.''  Melmoth 
(Letters  of  Cicero). 

Feast,  entertainment,  and  treat,  are  taken  in  a 
more  extended  sense,  to  express  other  pleasures  besides 
those  of  the  table  :  feast  retains  its  signification  of  a 
vivid  pleasure,  such  as  voluptuaries  derive  from  deli- 
cious viands  ;  entertainment  and  treat  retain  the  idea 
of  being  granted  by  way  of  courtesy :  we  speak  of  a 
thing  as  being  a  feast  or  high  delight;  '  Beattie  is  the 
only  author  I  know,  whose  criticiu  and  philosophical 
researches  are  diversified  and  embellished  by  a  poetical 
imagination,  that  makes  even  the  driest  subject  and 
the  leanest  a  feast  for  an  epicure  in  books.'  Cowpek. 
And  of  a  person  contributing  to  one's  entertainment, 
or  giving  one  a  treat ;  '  Let  us  consider  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  all  these  entertainments  of  sense.' 
Addison. 


Sing  my  praise  in  strain  sublime. 
Treat  not  me  with  dogg'rel  rhyme. 


Swift. 


To  an  envious  man  the  sight  of  wretchedness,  in  a 
once  prosperous  rival,  is  a  feast ,-  to  a  benevolent 
mind  the  spectacle  of  an  afflicted  man  relieved  and 
comforted  is  a  feast ;  to  a  mind  ardent  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  an  easy  access  to  a  well-stocked  library 
is  a  continual /ea«f.-  men  of  a  happy  temper  give  and 
receive  entertainment  with  equal  facility ;  they  afford 
entertainment  to  their  guests  by  the  easy  cheerfulness 
which  they  impart  to  every  thing  aroimd  them ;  they 
in  like  manner  derive  entertainment  from  every  thing 
they  see,  or  hear,  or  observe :  a  treat  is  ^ven  or  re- 
ceived only  on  particular  occasions ;  it  depends  on  the 
relative  circumstances  and  tastes  of  the  ^ver  and  re- 
ceiver ;  to  one  of  a  musical  turn  one  nwy  give  a  treat 
by  inviting  him  to  a  musical  party ;  and  to  one  of  an 
intelligent  turn  it  will  be  eqoaUy  a  treat  to  be  of  the 
party  which  consists  of  the  enlightened  and  conversible. 


FARE,  PROVISION. 


Fare,  from  the  G«rman  fahren  to  go  or  be,  signi- 
fies in  general  the  condition  or  thing  that  comes  to  one; 
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jnvnmon,  Stam  provide,  signifies  the  thing  provided 
for  oae. 

These  terms  lae  alike  enployed  for  the  ordiiMur7 
concerns  of  life,  and  may  either  be  used  in  the  limited 
sense  for  the  food  one  procures,  or  in  general  fw  what- 
ever is  necessary  or  convenient  to  be  pocured :  to  the 
term  fare  is  annexed  the  idea  of  accident ;  provision 
includes  that  of  design :  a  traveller  on  the  continent 
must  frequently  be  contented  with  humble /are,  unless 
he  has  the  precaution  of  carrying  his  provisiona  with 
him; 

Thi8  night  at  least  with  me  forget  your  care, 
Chesnuts,  and  curds,  and  cream,  shaU  be  your  fare. 

Dbyden. 

The  winged  nation  wanders  through  Hie  skies. 
And  o'er  the  plains  and  shady  forest  flies ; 
They  breed,  they  brood,  instruct,  and  educate. 
And  make  provuion  for  the  future  state.    Dbtden. 


FOOD,  DIET,  REGIMEN. 

Food  signifies  the  thing  which  one  feeds  upon,  in 
Saxon /ode,  Low  Getm&nfdde  oif6der,  Greek  0o««v; 
diet  comes  from  houram  to  live  medicinally,  signifying 
any  particidar  mode  of  living ;  regimerif  in  Latin  re- 
gimen, from  rego  to  regulate,  signifies  a  system  or 
practice  by  rule. 

All  these  terms  refer  to  our  living,  or  that  by  which 
we  live :  food  is  here  the  general  term ;  the  others  are 
specific.  Food  specifies  no  circumstance:  whatever 
is  taken  to  maintain  life  is  food ;  diet  is  properly  a 
prescribed  or  regular /bod.  It  \s  Uie  hard  lot  of  some 
among  the  poor  to  obtain  with  difficulty  food  and 
clothing  for  themselves  and  their  families ;  an  atten- 
tion to  the  diet  of  children  is  an  important  branch  of 
their  early  education;  their  diet  can  scarcely  be  too 
simple :  no  one  can  be  expected  to  enjoy  his  food  who 
is  not  in  a  good  state  of  health  ;  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  a  healthy  population  where  there  is  a  spare  and 
tmwholesome  diet,  attended  with  hard  labor. 

Food  is  a  term  applicable  to  all  living  creatures,  and 
also  used  figuratively  for  what  serves  to  nourish; 
*  The  poison  of  other  states  (that  is,  bankruptcy) 
is  the  food  of  the  new  republic.''  Bcbke.  Diet 
is  employed  only  with  regara  to  human  beings  who 
make  choice  of  their /ood:  com  is  as  much  the  naturid 
food  of  some  animals  as  of  men ;  the  diet  of  the  pea- 
santry consists  mostly  of  bread,  milk,  and  vegetables ; 
<  The  diet  of  men  in  a  state  of  nature  must  have  been 
confined  almost  wholly  to  the  vegetable  kind.^  Bubke. 

Diet  and  regimen  are  both  particular  modes  of 
living;  but  the  former  respects  the  quality  of /ood; 
the  latter  the  quantity  as  well  as  quahty :  diet  is  con- 
fined to  modes  of  taking  nourishment ;  regimen  often 
respects  the  abstinence  nom  food,  bodily  exercise,  and 
whatever  may  conduce  to  health :  diet  is  generally  the 
consequence  of  an  immediate  prescripticm  from  a  phy- 
ndan,  and  during  the  period  of  rackness ;  regimen 
c(Mnmonly  tsaan  a  z^ular  part  of  a  man's  system  of 


living :  diet  is  in  certain  cases  of  such  importance  ioit 
the  restoration  of  a  patient  that  a  nn^e  deviation  may 
defeat  the  best  medicine ;  it  is  the  misfortune  of  srane 
people  to  be  trouUed  with  diseases,  from  which  they 
cannot  get  any  exemption  but  by  observing  a  strict 
regimen ;  '  Prolongati6n  of  life  is  rather  to  be  ex- 
pected fh>m  stated  diets  than  from  any  common  regi- 
men.'' Bacon.  '  I  shall  always  be  able  to  entertain  a 
friend  of  a  philosophical  regimen."*  Shenstone. 


FEMALE,  FEMININE,  EFFEMINATE. 

Female  is  said  of  the  sex  itself,  and  feminine  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  sex.  Female  is  opposed  to 
ifiale,  feminine  to  masculine. 

In  the  female  character  we  expect  to  find  that  which 
is  feminine.  The  female  dress,  manners,  and  habits, 
have  engaged  the  attrition  of  all  essayists,  from  the 
time  of  Addison  to  the  present  period ; 

Once  more  her  haughty  soul  the  tyrant  bends. 
To  prayers  and  mean  submissions  she  descends ; 
"So  female  arts  or  aids  she  left  untried. 
Nor  counsels  unexpWd,  before  she  died.    Dsysek. 

The  feminine  is  natural  to  the  female ;  the  effemi- 
nate is  unnatural  to  the  male.  A  feminine  air  and 
voice,  which  is  truly  grateful  to  the  observer  in  the 
one  sex,  is  an  odious  mark  of  effeminacy  in  the  other. 
Beauty  and  delicacy  axe  feminine  properties ; 

Her  heav'nly  form 
Angdic :  but  toat^  soft  and  ftmtmne 
Her  graceful  innocence.    Aulton. 

Robustness  and  vigor  are  masculine  properties ;  the 
former  therefore  when  discovered  in  a  man  entitie  him 
to  the  epithet  of  eff^eminate  ;  '  Our  martial  ancestors, 
like  some  of  their  modem  successors,  had  no  other 
amusement  (but  hunting)  to  entertun  their  vacant 
hours ;  despising  all  arts  as  effeminate?  Blackstone. 


GENDER,  SEX. 

Gender,  in  Latin  gemue,  signifies  properly  a  genus 
at  kind;  sea,  in  French  seare,  Latm  seams,  come« 
from  the  Greek  tin,  signifying  the  habit  or  nature. 
The  gender  is  that  distinction  in  words  which  maiks 
the  distinction  of  sea  in  things :  there  are  therefore 
three  genders,  but  only  two  seaes.  By  the  infiections 
of  woras  are  denoted  whether  things  are  of  this  or  that 
seal,  or  of  no  seas  The  genders,  therefore,  are  di- 
vided in  grammar  into  masculine,  feminine,  and 
neuter ;  and  animals  are  divided  into  male  and  female 
seal. 


GOLD,  GOLDEN. 


These  terms  are  both  emj^oyed  as  epithets,  but 
gold  is  the  substantive  used  in  composition,  and  golden 
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the  adjective,  in  ordinary  use.  The  former  is  strictly 
appUed  to  the  metal  of  which  the  thing  is  made,  as  a 
gold  cup,  or  a  gold  coin ;  but  the  latter  to  whatever 
appertams  to  gold,  whether  properly  or  figuratively  : 
as  ihe  golden  lion,  the  golden  crown,  the  golden  age, 
or  a  golden  harvest. 


COOL,  COLD,  FRIGID. 

In  the  natural  sense,  cool  is  simply  the  absence  of 
warmth;  cold  and  frigid  are  positively  contrary  to 
warmth ;  the  former  in  regard  to  objects  in  general, 
the  latter  to  moral  objects :  in  the  physical  sense  the 
analogy  is  strictly  preserved.  Cool  is  used  as  it  re- 
spects the  passions  and  the  affections ;  cM  only  with 
regard  to  the  affections;  frigid  only  in  regard  to 
the  inclinations. 

With  regard  to  the  passions,  cool  designates  a  free- 
dom from  agitation,  which  is  a  desirable  quality. 
Coolneea  in  a  time  of  danger,  and  coolness  in  an  argu- 
ment, are  alike  commendable. 

As  cool  and  cold  respect  the  affections,  the  cool  is 
opposed  to  the  friendly,  the  cold  to  the  warm-hearted, 
the  frigid  to  the  animated ;  the  former  is  but  a  degree 
of  the  latter.  A  reception  is  said  to  be  cool ;  an  em- 
brace to  be  cold ;  a  sentiment  frigid.  Coolness  is  an 
enemy  to  social  enjoyments ;  coldness  is  an  enemy  to 
every  moral  virtue ;  frigidity  destroys  all  force  of  cha- 
racter. Coolness  is  engendered  by  circumstances ;  it 
supposes  the  previous  existence  of  warmth  ;  coldness 
lies  often  in  the  temperament,  or  is  engendered  by 
habit;  it  is  always  something  vicious;  frigidity  is 
occasional,  and  is  always  a  defect.  Trifling  difPer- 
ences  produce  coolness  sometimes  bettreen  ttie  best 
friends ;  '  The  jealous  man's  disease  is  of  so  malignant 
a  nature,  that  it  converts  all  it  takes  into  its  own  nou- 
rishment A  cool  behaviour  is  interpreted  as  an  in- 
stance of  aversion :  a  fond  one  raises  his  suspicions.^ 
Addison.  Trade  sometimes  engenders  a  cold  calcu- 
lating temper  in  some  minds  ;  <  It  is. wondrous  that  a 
man  can  get  over  the  natural  existence  and  possession 
of  his  own  mind,  so  far  as  to  take  delight  either  in 

g lying  or  receiving  cold  and  repeated  civilities.' 
TEELE.  Those  who  are  remarkable  for  apathy  will 
often  express  themselves  with  frigid  indifi^rence  on 
the  most  important  subjects ;  '  The  religion  of  the 
modems  abounds  in  topics  so  incomparably  noble  and 
exalted,  as  might  kindle  the  flames  of  genuine  oratory 
in  the  most  frigid  and  barren  genius.'  Whabton. 


CHILL,  COLD. 


Chill  and  cold  are  but  variations  of  the  same  word, 
in  German  kalt,  &c. 

Chill  expresses  less  than  cold,  that  is  to  say,  it  exr 
presses  a  degree  of  cold.  The  weather  is  often  chilly 
m  summer ;  but  it  is  cold  in  winter. 

We  speak  of  taking  the  chiU  off  water  when  the 


cold  is  in  part  removed;  and  of  a  chiU  roiining 
through  the  frame  when  the  cold  be^s  to  penetrate 
the  finme  that  is  in  a  state  of  warmth ; 

When  men  once  reach  their  autumn,  fickle  joys 
Fall  off  apace,  as  yellow  leaves  from  trees; 
Till  left  quite  naked  of  their  happiness. 
In  the  ehill  blasts  of  winter  they  expire.    Yodno. 

'  Thus  ease  af^r  torment'  is  pleasure  for  a  time,  and 
we  are  very  agreeably  recruited  when  the  body,  chilled 
with  the  weather,  is  gradually  recovering  its  natural 
tepidity ;  but  the  joy  ceases  when  we  have  forgot  the 
cold.''  Johnson. 


TO  STAIN,  SOIL,  SULLY,  TARNISH. 

Stain,  V.  Blemish  ;  soil  and  suUy,  from  soil  dirt, 
signifies  to  smear  with  dirt ;  tarnish,  in  French  ternir, 
comes  probably  from  the  Latin  tero  to  bruise. 

All  these  terms  imply  the  act  of  diminishing  the 
brightness  of  an  object ;  but  the  term  stain  denotes 
something  grosser  than  the  other  terms,  and  is  applied 
to  inferior  objects :  things  which  are  not  remarkable 
for  purity  or  brightness  may  be  stained,  as  hands 
when  stained  with  blood,  or  a  wall  stained  witii 
chalk; 

Thou,  rather  than  thy  justice  should  be  stained. 
Didst  stain  the  cross.    Young. 

Nothing  is  sullied  or  tarnished,  but  what  has  some 
intrinsic  value ;  a  fine  picture  or  piece  of  writing  may 
be  easily  soiled  by  a  touch  of  the  finger ;  *  I  cannot 
endure  to  be  mistaken,  or  suffer  my  purer  affections  to 
he  soiled -with  the  odious  attributes  of  covetousness  and 
ambitious  falsehood.'  Lord  Wentwoeth.  The 
finest  glass  is  the  soonest  tarnished :  hence  in  the 
moral  application,  a  man's  life  may  be  stained  by  the 
commission  of  some  gross  immorahty :  his  honor  may 
be  stUlied,  or  his  glory  tarnished  ,- 

Oaths  would  debase  the  dignity  of  virtue. 
Else  I  could  swear  by  him,  the  power  who  doathed 
The  sun  with  light,  and  gave  yon  starry  host 
Their  chaste  ttRMi/fi>(/ lustre.    Fkancis. 

'  I  am  not  now  what  I  once  was ;  for  since  I  parted 
from  thee  fate  has  tarnished  my  glories.'  Tsapf. 


TO  SMEAR,  DAUB. 


To  smear  is  literally  to  do  over  with  smear,  in' 
Saxon  smer,  German  schmeer,  in  Greek  fiupos  a  salve. 
To  daub,  from  do  and  ub  iiber  over,  signifies  literally 
to  do  over  with  any  thing  unseemly,  or  in  an  unsightiy 
manner. 

To  smear  in  the  literal  sense  is  applied  to  such 
substaQces  as  may  be  rubbed  like  grease  over  a  body  ; 
if  said  of  grease  itself  it  may  be  proper,  as  coachmen 
smear  the  coach  wheels  with  tar  or  grease ;  but  if  said 
of  any  thing  else  it  is  an  improper  action,  and  tends 
to  disfigure,  as  diildren  smear  their  hands  with  ink, 
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«r  smear  thdr  clothes  vith  dirt.  To  smear  and  daub 
are  both  actions  which  tend  to  disfigure ;  but  we 
smear  by  means  of  rubbing  over ;  we  daub  by  rub- 
bing, throwing,  or  any  way  covering  over:  thus  a  child 
smears  the  wmdow  with  nis  finger,  or  he  daubs  the 
wall  with  dirt.  By  a  figurative  application,  smear  is 
appUed  to  bad  writing,  and  daub  to  bad  painting :  in- 
dmerent  writers  who  wish  to  excel  are  fond  of  retouch- 
ing their  letters  until  they  make  their  performance  a 
sad  smear ;  bad  artists,  who  are  injudicious  in  the  iise 
of  their  pencil,  load  their  paintings  with  color,  and 
convert  them  into  daubs. 


MOISTURE,  HUMIDITY,  DAMPNESS. 

Moisture,  from  the  French  moite  moist,  is  probably 
contracted  firom  the  Latin  humidus,  from  which  hu- 
midity is  immediately  derived ;  dampness  comes  from 
the  German  dampf  a  vapor. 

Moisture  is  used  in  general  to  express  any  small 
degree  of  infusion  of  a  liquid  into  a  body ;  humidity 
is  employed  scientifically  to  describe  the  state  of 
having  any  portion  of  such  liquid :  hence  we  speak  of 
the  moisture  of  a  table,  the  moisture  of  paper,  or  the 
moisture  of  a  floor  that  has  been  wetted ;  but  of  the 
humidity  of  the  air,  or  of  a  wall  that  has  contracted 
moisture  of  itself.  Dampness  is  that  species  of 
moisture  that  arises  firom  the  gradual  contraction  of  a 
liquid  in  bodies  capable  of  retaining  it;  in  this  manner 
a  cellar  is  damp,  or  linen  that  has  lain  long  by  may 
become  damp ; 

The  plumy  people  streak  their  wings  with  oil. 

To  throw  the  lucid  moitture  trickling  off.    Thomson. 

Now  from  the  town 
Buried  in  smokej  and  sleep,  and  noisome  dampi, 
Oft  let  me  wander.    Tbomson. 


NASTY,  FILTHY,  FOUL. 

Nasty  is  connected  with  nauseous,  and  the  German 
nass  wet ;  JUthy  and  fotU  are  variations  firom  the 
Greek  ^«wx«j. 

The  idea  of  dirtiness  is  common  to  these  terms,  but 
in  different  degrees,  and  with  different  modifications. 
Whatever  dirt  is  offensive  to  any  of  the  senses,  renders 
that  thing  nasty  which  is  soiled  with  it :  the  filthy 
exceeds  the  nasty,  not  only  in  the  quantity  but  m  the 
offensive  quality  of  the  dirt ;  and  the  foul  exceeds  the 
^hy  in  the  same  proportion ; 

We  look  behind,  dien  view  his  shaggy  beard. 
His  clothes  were  tagg'd  with  thorns,  emd^fiUh  his  limbs 
besmear'd.    DayoEN. 


DREGS,  SEDIMENT,  DROSS,  SCUM, 
REFUSE. 

Dregs,  from  die  German  dreck  dart,  signifies  the 
dirty  part  which  separates  firom  s  Uquor ;  sediment, 
from  sedeo  to  sit,  signifies  that  which  settles  at  the 
bottom ;  dross  is  probably  but  a  variation  of  dregs  ; 
scum,  from  the  German  schaum,  signifies  the  same  as 
foam  or  froth,  or  that  which  rises  on  the  surfacie  of  any 
: liquor;  refuse  signifies . literally  that  which  is  refused 
or  thrown  away. 

All  these  terms  designate  the  worthless  part  of  any 
body ;  but  dregs  is  taken  in  a  worse  sense  than  sedi- 
ment :  for  the  dregs  is  that  which  is  altogether  of  no 
value ;  but  the  sediment  may  sometimes  form  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  body.  The  dregs  are  mostly  a  sedi- 
ment in  liquors,  but  many  things  are  a  sedim^  which 
are  not  dregs.  After  the  dregs  are  taken  away,  there 
will  frequently  remain  a  sediment ;  the  dregs  are  com- 
monly the  corrupt  part  which  separates  from  com- 
pound liquids,  as  wine  or  beer ;  the  sediment  consists 
of  the  heavy  particles  which  belong  to  all  simple 
liquids,  not  excepting  water  itself.  The  dregs  and 
sediment  separate  of  themselves,  but  the  scwm  and 
dross  are  forced  out  by  a  process ;  the  former  from 
liquids,  and  the  latter  from  solid  bodies  rendered 
liquid  or  otherwise. 

Refuse,  as  its  derivation  implies,  is  always  said  of 
that  which  is  intentionally  separated  to  be  thrown 
away,  and  agrees  with  the  former  terms  only  inasmuch 
as  tney  express  what  is  worthless. 
^  Of  these  terms,  dreg,  scum,  and  r^tue,  admit 
likewise  of  a  figurative  application.  The  dregs  and 
scu/m  of  the  people  are  the  corruptest  part  of  any  so- 
ciety ;  and  the  refuse  is  that  which  is  most  worthless 
and  unfit  for  a  respectable  community  ;  <  Epitomes  of 
history  are  the  corruptions  and  moths  that  have  fretted 
and  corroded  many  sound  and  excellent  bodies  of  his- 
tory, and  reduced  them  to  base  and  unprofitable  dregs^ 
Bacon.  '  For  it  is  not  bare  agitation,  but  the  sedi- 
ment at  the  bottom  that  troubles  and  deiSles  the  water.' 
South.  *  For  the  composition  too,  I  admit  the  Al- 
gerine  community  resemble  that  of  France,  being 
formed  out  of  the  very  scum,  scandal,  di^race,  ana 
pest  of  the  Turkish  Asia.'  Bckke. 

Now  cast  your  eyes  around,  while  I  dissolve 
The  mist  and  film  that  mortal  eyes  involve : 
Purge  from  your  sight  the  dross,  and  make  you  see 
The  shape  of  each  avenging  deity.    Dryocn. 

Next  of  his  men  and  ships  he  makes  review. 
Draws  out  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  crew  ; 
Down  with  the  falling  stream  the  refiue  run 
To  raise  with  joyful  news  his  drooping  son.   Datsbk. 


Only  our  foe 
TempUng  afironts  us  with  hiajoul  esteem. 


Milton. 


TO  GLOSS,  VARNISH,  PALLIATE. 

Gloss  and  wamish  are  figurative  terms,  which  bor- 
row their  signification  firom  the  act  of  rendering  the 
outer  surface  of  any  physical  object  shining.      To 
gloss,  which  is  connected  with  to  glase,  is  to  give  a 
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gloss  or  b%htne8«  to  any  thiag  by  menu  of  fiietion, 
as  in  the  case  of  japan  or  mahogany :  to  varnish  is 
to  ^ve  an  ardficuu  gloss,  by  means  of  appl3ring  a 
foreign  subsbmoe.  Hence  m  the  figurative  use  of  the 
terms,  to  gloss  w  to  put  the  best  face  upon  a  tUng  by 
vttrious  litde  distortions  and  artifices ;  but  to  varnish 
is  to  do  the  same  thing  by  me«M  of  direct  falsehood ; 
to  palliate,  which  likewise  signifies  to  give  the  best 
possible  outside  to  a  thing  (v.  To  attenuate),  requires 
still  less  artifice  dian  either.  One  glosses  over  that 
which  is  bad,  by  giving  it  a  soft  name ;  as  when  a 
man^s  vices  are  ^ossed  over  with  the  name  of  indiscre- 
tion, or  a  man's  mistress  is  termed  his  good  friend ; 
*  If  a  jealous  man  once  finds  a  false  gloss  put  upon 
any  single  action,  he  quickly  suspects  all  the  rest.'* 
Addison.  One  varnishes  a  bad  character  by  ascrilMBg 
good  motives  to  his  bad  actions,  by  withholding  many 
Jracts  that  are  to'  his  discredit,  and  fabricating  other 
circumstances  in  his  favor ;  an  unvarnished  tue  con- 
tains nothing  but  the  simple  truth ;  the  varnished  tale 
on  the  other  hand  contains  a  great  mixture  of  false- 
hood ;  the  French  accoimts  of  their  victories  in  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  were  mostly  va/miahed ; 

The  waiting  tears  stood  ready  for  commandj 

And  DOW  they  flow  to  varnuh  the  ftdse  tale.    Rows. 

To  palliate  is  to  diminish  the  magnitude  of  an  of- 
fence, by  making  an  excuse  in  favor  of  the  offender ; 
aa  when  an  act  of  theft  is  palliated  by  considering  the 
starving  condition  of  the  thief;  <  A  man's  bodily  de- 
fects should  give  him  occaoon  to  exert  a  noble  spirit, 
and  to  palHate  those  imperfections  which  are  not^ 
his  power,  by  those  perfections  which  are.'  AnntsoN. 


CLOAK,  MASK,  BLIND,  VEIL. 

These  are  figurative  terms,  expressive  of  didkviu 
modes  of  intentionally  keeping  something  from  the 
view  of  others.  They  are  borrowed  from  those  fami- 
liar objects  which  serve  similar  purposes  in  common 
life.  Cloak  and  mask  express  figuratively  and  pro- 
perly more  than  blind  or  veil.  The  two  former  keep 
the  whole  object  out  of  sight ;  the  two  latter  only  par- 
ti^y  intercept  the  view.  In  this  figurative  sense  they 
are  all  employed  for  a  bad  purpose. 

The  cloak,  the  mask,  and  the  blind,  serve  to 
deceive  others ;  the  veil  serves  to  deceive  oneself. 

The  whole  or  any  part  of  a  character  may  be  con- 
cealed by  a  blind ,-  a  part,  though  not  the  whole,  may 
be  concealed  by  a  mask.  A  bHnd  is  not  only  em- 
ployed to  conceal  the  character  but. the  conduct  or 
proceedings.  We  carry  a  cloak  and  a  mask  about 
with  us ;  but  a  blind  is  something  external. 

The  cloak,  as  the  external  garment,  is  the  most 
convenient  of  all  coverings  for  entirely  keeping  con- 
cealed what  we  do  not  wish  to  be  seen  ;  a  good  out- 
ward deportment  serves  as  a  cloak  to  conceal  a  bad  cha- 
racter ;  '  When,  this  severity  of  manners  is  hypocriti- 
cal, and  assumed  as  a  cloak  to  secret  indulgence,  it  is 
^ne  of  the  worst  prostitutions  of  religion.'  Bii^iit.    A 


made  only  hides  the  face ;  k  imaA  thtrefoig  «xvm  to 
G*ncMi  only  at  much  as  vacds  and  lo<A*  cm  tftct ; 

Thou  art  no  ruffian,  who  beneath  the  matk 
Of  social  commerce,  com'st  to  rob  their  wealtli. 

THOMteir. 

A  blind  is  intended  to  shut  out  the  light  uid  prevent 
observation;  whatever,  therefore,,  conceals  the  real 
truth,  and  prevents  suspicion  by  a  false  exterior,  is  a 
Uind ;  <  Those  who  are  bountiiul  to  crimes  wUI  be 
rig^d  to  merit,  and  penurious  to  service.  Their  pe- 
nury is  even  held  out  as  a  blind  and  covor  to  their 
prodigality.'  Burke.  A  veil  prevents  a  person  from 
seeing  as  well  as  being  seen;  whatever,  Aerefore, 
obscures  the  mental  sight  acts  as  a  veil  to  the  mind's 
eye ;  '  As  soon  as  that  mysterious  veil  which  covers 
futurity  was  lifted  up,  all  tne  gaiety  of  life  would  dis- 
appear; its  flattering  hopes,  its  pleasing  illusions 
would  vanish,  and  nothing  but  vanity  and  sadness 
remain.'  Blaib. 

Religion  may  unfortunately  setve  to  cloak  the 
worst  of  purposes  and  the  worst  of  characters: 
its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  aU  men,  makes  it 
die  most  effectual  passport  to  their  countenance  and 
sanction ;  and  its  external  obsi^rvances  rendar  it  the 
most  convenient  mode  of  presenting  a  false  profes- 
sion to  the  eyes  of  the  world :  those,  therefore,  who 
set  an  undue  value  on  the  ceremoiual  port  of  relir 
gion,  do  but  encourage  this  most  heinous  of  all  sins, 
by  suffering  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  % 
cloak  of  religious  hypocrisy.  False  friends  always 
wear  a  mask  ;  they  cover  a  malignant  heart  under  the 
smiles  and  endearments  of  friendship.  Illicit  traders 
mostly  make  use  of  some  blind  to  facilitate  the  car- 
rying on  their  nefarious  practices.  Among  the  various 
arts  resorted  to  in  the  metropolis  by  the  needy  and 
profligate,  none  is  so  bad  as  that  which  is  njide  to  be 
&  blind  for  the  practice  of  debauchery.  Prgudice 
and  passion  are  the  ordinary  veils  which  obscure  the 
judgement,  and  prevent  it  ftom  HiatingnMih'pg  the 
truth. 


TO  COLOR,  DYE,  TINGE,  STAIN. 

Color,  in  Latin  color,  comes  probably  from  colo  to 
adorn ;  dye,  in  Saxon  deagen,  is  a  variation  of  tinge; 
tin^e  is  in  Latin  tineo,  &om  the  Greek  r^)^  to 
sprinkle ;  stain,  like  the  Fr^iich  desteindre,  u  but  a 
variation  of  tinge. 

To  cdor  is  to  put  color  on ;  to  dye  is  to  dip  in  any 
color;  to  tinge  is  to  touch  lightly  with  a  color;  to 
stain  is  to  put  on  a  bad  color  or  in  a  bad  manner :  we 
color  a  drawing,  we  dye  clothes  of  iny  color,  we  tinge 
a  painting  with  blue  by  way  of  intermixture,  we  stain 
a  painting  when  we  put  blue  instead  of  red ;  *  That 
chddish  coloring  of  her  cheeks  is  now  as  ungraceful  a» 
that  shape  would  have  been,  whep,  her  ^aoe  wore  its 
real  countenance.''  Stejxb. 

Now  deeper  blushes  titig'd  the  glowhiff  sky. 
And  eveniog  rak'd  hsv  silver  lamp  on  hidli. 

Sua  Wu.  #0irBS. 
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<  We  had  the  fortime  to  see  what  may  b«  supposed  to 
be  the  occasion  of  that  opinion  irhich  Lucian  relates 
concenung  this  river  (Adonis),  that  is,  that  this  stream 
at  certain  sefraons  of  the  year  is  of  a  bloody  color ; 
something  like  this  we  actually  saw  c(Hne  to  pa«,  for 
the  water  was  stained  with  re^ess.^  Mauksbell. 

They  are  taken  in  a  moral  acceptation  with  a  similar 
cGstinction :  we  color  a  description  by  the  introduction 
of  strong  figures,  strong  facts,  and  strong  expressions ; 
*-All  these  amaiing  incidents  do  the  inspired  histo- 
rians relate  nakedly  and  pltunly,  without  any  of  the 
oolouringa  and  heightenings  of  rhetorick.'  Wkst. 
Hence  the  term  is  employed  to  denote  the  giving  a 
false  or  exaggerated  representation ;  '  He  clours  the 
falsehood  of  MneM  by  an  express  command  from 
Jupiter  to  forsake  the  queen.''  Deyden.  A  person  is 
represented  as  dyeing  his  hands  in  blood,  who  is  so 
engaged  in  the  shedding  of  blood  as  that  be  may 
change  the  color  of  his  skin,  or  the  soil  may  be  dyed 
in  blood; 

With  mutual  blood  the  Ausonian  soil  is  dj/ed. 
While  on  its  borders  each  their  claim  decide. 

Dbydbk. 

A  person's  mind  is  tinged  with  melancholy  or  enthu- 
uasm ;  *  Sir  Roger  is  something  of  an  humourist,  and 
his  virtues  as  well  as  imperfections  are  tinged  by  a 
certain  extravagance,  which  makes  them  particularly 
his.'  Addison.  A  man's  character  may  be  said  to  be 
stained  with  crimes ; 

Of  honour  void,  of  innocence,  of  fkith,  of  purity. 
Our  wonted  omameats,  now  soil'd  and  ttaind; 

MiLTOM. 


COLOR,  HUE,  TINT. 

Color  (v.  To  color)  is  here  the  generic  term ;  hue, 
which  is  probably  connected  with  eye  and  viete,  and 
tint,  from  tinge,  are  but  modes  of  color ;  the  former 
of  which  expresses  a  faint  or  blended  color ;  the  latter 
a  shade  of  color.  Betwixt  the  colors  of  black  and 
brown,  as  of  all  other  leading  colors,  there  are  various 
hues  and  tints,  by  the  due  mtermixture  of  which  na- 
tural objects  are  rendered  beautiful ; 

Her  color  chang'd,  her  face  was  not  tiie  same. 
And  hollow  groans  firom  her  deep  spirit  came. 

DafSEN. 
Inflidte  munbers,  ddicacies,  amdls. 
With  hues  on  kuet,  expression  cannot  paint 
The  breath  of  nature,  and  W  endless  bloom. 

Thoicsoi(. 
Among  them  shells  of  many  a  tint  appear, 
Tlie  heart  of  Venus  and  her  pearly  ear. 

Sib  Wm.  Jombs. 


COLORABLE,  SPECIOUS,  OSTENSIBLE, 
PLAUSIBLE,  FEASIBLR 

Colorable,  6om  to  coior  or  tinge,  expresses  the 
quality  of  being  aUe  t»  gire  a  finr  iqipearanee ;  sf«- 


cious,  from  the  La^  specio  to  see,  signifies  the  qua- 
lity of  looking  as  it  ought ;  ostensible,  ^m  the  Latin 
omewdio  to  show,  tfigninfes  the  quality  of  being  able  or 
fit  to  be  shown  of  seen ;  platcsible,  from  plaudo  to 
cla^  or  make  a  noise,  si^iifies  the  quality  of  sounding 
as  it  ought ;  feasible,  from  the  French  faire,  and 
Latin  facio  to  do,  signifies  literally  doable ;  but  here 
it  denotes  seemingly  practicable. 

The  first  three  of  these  are  figures  of  speech  drawn 
from  what  naturally  pleases  the  eye;  plausible  is 
drawn  from  what  pleases  the  ear:  feasible  takes  its 
signification  from  what  meets  the  judgement  or  con- 
viction. 

What  is  eolorahle  hat  an  aspeM  or  face  upon  it  that 
lulls  suspicion  and  affords  satisfaction ;  what  is  spe- 
cious has  a  fair  outside  when  contrasted  with  that 
which  it  may  possibly  conceal ;  what  is  ostensible  is 
that  which  presents  such  an  appearance  as  may  serve 
for  an  indication  of  something  real :  what  is  plaitsible 
is  that  which  meets  the  understanding  merely  through 
the  en ;  that  which  ia  feasible  recommends  itself  from 
its  intrinsic  value  rather  than  from  any  representation 
given  of  it. 

A  pretence  is  colorable  when  it  has  the  color  of  truth 
impressed  upon  it ;  it  is  specious  when  its  fitllacy  ia 
easily  disoerniUe  through  the  thin  guise  it  wears ;  a 
motive  is  ostensible  which  is  the  one  soonest  to  be  dis^ 
covered;  an  excuse  is  pktusible  when  the  weIl-con>- 
nected  narrative  of  the  maker  impresses  a  belief  of  its 
justice ;  an  accoimt  ia  feasible  which  contains  nothing 
improbable  or  singular. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion,  to  have 
some  colorable  groimds  for  onels  conduct  when  it  is 
marked  by  eccentricity  or  directed  to  any  bad  object ; 

•  All  his  (James  I.  of  Scotland's)  acquisitions,  however 
fatal  to  the  body  of  the  nobles,  had  been  gained  by 
attacks  upon  individuals ;  and  bdng  founded  on  dr- 
cumstances  peculiar  to  the  persons  who  suffered,  mig^ 
excite  murmurs  and  apprehensions,  but  afibrded  no 
colorable  pretext  for  a  general  rebellion.'  Robestsoii. 
Sophists  are  obliged  to  deal  in  specious  argiunents  for 
want  of  more  substantial  ones  in  support  of  their 
erroneous  opinions ;  '  The  guardian  directs  one  of  his 
pupils  to  think  with  the  wise,  but  speak  with  the 
vu%ar.  This  is  a  precept  specious  enough,  but  not 
always  practicable.'  Johnson.  Men  who  have  no 
ostensible  way  of  supporting  themselves  naturally  ex- 
cite the  suspicion  that  they  have  some  illicit  source  of 

C;  '  Wnat  is  truly  astonishing,  the  partisans  of 
6  two  opposite  systems  were  at  once  prevalent  and 
at  once  employed,  the  one  ostensibly,  the  other  secretly, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.' 
BuBKE.  Liars  may  sometimes  be  successful  in  invent- 
ing  a  plausible  tale,  but  they  must  not  scruple  to  sup- 
port  one  He  by  a  hum&ed  more  as  occasion  requires ; 

*  In  this  supemcial  way  indeed  the  mind  is  capable  of 
more  variety  of  plaustble  talk,  but  is  not  enlarged  as 
it  should  be  in  its  knowledge.'  Locke.  If  what  an 
accused  person  has  to  say  in  justification  of  himself  be 
no  more  than  feasible,  it  wul  always  subject  him  to 
unpkasattt  imputations  j   <  It  is  some  years  since  I 
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thought  the  matter  feasible,  that  if  I  could  by,  an 
exact  time-keeper  find  in  any  part  of  the  world  what 
oVlock  it  is  at  Dover  and  at  the  same  time  where  the 
ship  is,  the  problem  is  solved/  Aebuthmot. 


TO  COVER,  HIDE. 

Cover,  in  French  couvrir,  is  contracted  from  contra 
and  ouvrir,  signiiying  to  do  the  contrary  of  open,  to 
put  out  of  view :  hide^  v.  To  conceal. 

Cover  is  to  hide  as  the  means  to  the  end :  we  com- 
monly hide  by  covering;  but  we  may  easily  cover 
without  hiding,  as  also  hide  without  covering.  The 
ruling  idea  in  the  word  cover  is  that  of  throwing  or 
putting  something  over  a  body :  in  the  word  hide  is 
that  of  keeping  carefully  from  observation. 

To  cover  is  an  indifferent  action,  springing  from  a 
variety  of  motives,  of  convenience,  or  comfort ;  to  hide 
is  an  action  that  springs  from  one  specific  intent,  from 
care  and  concern  for  the  thing,  and  the  fear  of  foreign 
intnision.  In  most  civilized  countries  it  is  common  to 
cover  the  head :  in  the  Eastern  countries  females  com- 
monly wear  veils  to  hide  the  face.  There  are  many 
things  which  decency  as  well  as  health  require  to  be 
covered ;  and  others  which  from  their  very  nature 
must  always  be  hidden.  Houses  must  be  covered  with 
roofs,  and  bodies  with  clothing ;  the  earth  contains 
many  treasures,  which  in  all  probability  will  always 
be  hidden ; 

Or  lead  me  to  some  solitary  place 

And  cover  my  retreat  from  human  race.    Dryden. 

Hide  me  from  the  face 
Of  God,  whom  to  behold,  was  then  my  height 
Of  happiness.    Milton. 

In  a  moral  application,  cover  may  be  used  in  the  good 
sense  of  sheltering ; 

Thou  mayst  repent, 
.4nd  one  bad  deed  with  many  deeos  well  done 
Mayst  cover.    Milton. 

And  also  in  the  bad  sense  o£  hiding  by  means  of  false- 
hood; 

Specious  names  are  lent  to  cover  rice.    Spectatoe. 


COVER,-  SHELTER,  SCREEN. 

Cover  properly  denotes  what  serves  as  a  cover,  and 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived 
(v.  To  cover) ;  shelter,  like  the  word  shield,  comes 
from  the  German  schild,  old  German  schelen,  to 
cover;  screen,  from  the  Latin  secemo,  signifies  to 
keep  off  or  apart. 

Cover  is  literally  applied  to  many  particular  things 
which  are  employed  m  covering ;  but  in  the  general 
sense  which  makes  it  analogous  to  the  other  terms,  it 
includes  the  idea  of  concealing :  shelter  comprehends 
that  of  protecting  from  some  unmediate  or  impending 


evil :  screen  includes  that  of  warding  off  some  ttouUe. 
A  cover  always  supposes  something  which  can  extend 
over  the  whole  surface  of  a  body ;  a  shelter  ot  a  screen 
may  merely  interpose  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  serve 
the  intended  piupose.  Military  operations  are  some- 
times carried  on  under  cover  of  the  night ;  a  bay  is  a 
convenient  shelter  for  vessels  against  the  violence  of 
the  winds ;  a  chair  may  be  used  as  a  screen  to  prevent 
the  violent  action  of  the  heat,  or  the  external  air. 

In  the  moral  sense,  a  cover  may  be  employed  allow- 
ably to  diminish  an  imperfection  or  deformity ;  '  There 
are  persons  who  cover  their  own  rudeness  by  calling 
their  conduct  honest  bluntness.''  Richardson.  But 
is  for  the  most  part  taken  in  the  bad  sense  of  an  en- 
deavour to  conceal  the  truth :  a  fair  reputation  is  some- 
times made  the  cover  for  the  commission  of  gross  irre- 
gularities in  secret ;  '  The  truth  and  reason, of  things 
may  be  artificially  and  effectually  insinuated  under 
the  cover  either  of  a  real  fact,  or  of  a  supposed  one.* 
L''EsTKAMG£.  When  a  person  feels  himself  unable 
to  withstand  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  he  seeks  a 
shelter  under  the  sanction  and  authority  of  a  great 
name; 

Wben  on  a  bed  of  straw  we  sink  together. 

And  the  bleak  winds  shall  whistle  round  our  heads ; 

Wilt  thou  then  talk  to  me  thus  ? 

Thus  hush  my  cares,  and  «A«A«- me  with  love? 

Otwat. 

Bad  men  sometimes  use  wealth  and  power  to  screen 
them  from  the  punishment  which  is  due  to  their 
offences ;  '  It  is  frequent  for  men  to  adjudge  that  in 
an  art  impossible,  which  they  find  that  art  does  not 
effect ;  by  which  means  they  screen  indolence  and 
ignorance  from  the  reproach  they  merit.''  Bacon. 


TO  HARBOR,  SHELTER,  LODGE. 

The  idea  of  giving  a  resting  place  is  common  to 
these  terms:  but  harbor  (v.  To  foster)  is  used  mostly 
in  a  bad  sense,  at  least  in  its  ordinary  use :  shelter 
(v.  Asylum)  in  an  indefinite  aetae :  lodge,  in  Froich 
loge,  from  the  German  Uegen  to  lie,  in  an  indifferent 
sense.  One  harbors  that  which  ou^ht  not  or  cannot 
find  room  any  where ;  '  My  lady  bids  me  tell  you, 
that  though  she  harbors  you  as  her  uncle,  she's 
nothing  wied  to  your  disorders.''  Shaksfeake.  As 
the  word  harbor  does  not,  in  its  original  sense,  mean 
any  thing  more  than  {Wording  entertainment,  or  re- 
ceiving into  one''s  house  for  a  time,  it  may  be  employed 
in  a  good  sense  to  imply  an  act  of  hospitality ;  '  We 
owe  tiiis  old  house  the  same  kind  of  gratitude  that  we 
do  to  an  old  friend,  who  harbors  us  in  his  declining 
condition,  nay,  even  in  his  last  extremities.'  Pope. 
One  shelters  that  which  cannot  find  securi^  elsewhere. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  an  act  of  charity,  obligstioii,  or 
natural  feeling ;  '  The  hen  shelters  her  first  brood  &t 
chickens  with  all  the  prudence  that  she  ever  attains.' 
Johnson.  One  lodges  that  which  wants  a  resting 
place ;  it  is  an  act  of  discretion.    Thieyes,  traitors,  or 
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conspiratora,  are  harbored  by  those  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  securing  them  from  detection:  either  the 
wicked  or  the  umortvmate  may  be  sheltered  from  the 
evil  with  which  they  are  threatened:  travellers  are 
lodged  as  occasion  may  require. 

In  the  moral  sense,  a  man  harbors  resentment,  ill- 
will,  evil  thoughts,  and  the  like ; 

She  harbours  in  her  breast  a  furious  hate 
(And  thou  shalt  find  the  dire  effects  too  late) 
Fix'd  on  revenge,  and  obstinate  to  die.    Drysen. 

A  man  shelters  himself  from  a  charge  by  retorting  it 
iipon  his  adversary ; 

In  vain  I  strove  to  check  my  growing  flame. 
Or  shelter  passion  under  friendship's  name  ; 
You  saw  my  heart.    Puoa.    . 

A  person  lodges  a  complaint  or  information  against 
any  one  with  the  magistrate,  or  a  particular  passion 
may  be  lodged  in  the  breast,  or  ideas  lodged  in  the 
mind ;  '  In  viewing  again  the  ideas  that  are  lodged 
in  the  memory,  the  mind  is  more  than  passive.^  Locke. 

They  too  are  tempered  high. 
With  hunger  stung,  and  wild  necessity. 
Nor  lodges  pity  in  their  shaggy  breast.    Thomson. 

All.these  terms  may  be  employed  also  as  the  acts  of 
unconscious  agents.  Beds  and  bed-fumitiure  harbor 
vermin ;  trees,  as  well  as  houses,  shelter  from  a  storm : 
a  ball  from  a  gun  lodges  in  the  human  body,  or  any 
other  solid  substance. 


The  weary  mariner  looks  to  the  port  not  as  the  termi- 
nation  of  his  labor,  but  as  the  commencement  of  all 
his  enjoyments ;  '  What  though  our  passage  through 
this  world  be  never  so  stormy  and  tempestuous,  we 
shall  arrive  at  a  safe  port.''  Tillotson. 


HARBOR,  HAVEN,  PORT. 

The  idea  of  a  resting-place  for  vessels  is  common 
to  these  terms,  of  which  harbor  is  general,  and  the 
two  others  specific  in  their  signification. 

Harbor,  from  the  Teutonic  herbergen  to  shelter, 
carries  with  it  little  more  than  the  common  idea  of 
affording  a  resting  or  anchoring  place ;  haven,  fiom 
the  Teutonic  haben  to  have  or  hold,  conveys  the  idea 
of  security ;  port,  from  the  Latin  partus  and  porta  a 
gate,  conveys  the  idea  of  an  inclosure.  A  haven  is  a 
natural  harbor;  a  port  is  an  artificial  harbor.  We 
characterize  an  harbor  as  commodious;  a  haven  as 
snug  and  secure ;  a  port  as  safe  and  easy  of  access. 
A  commercial  country  profits  by  the  excellence  and 
number  of  its  harbors ;  it  values  itself  on  the  security 
of  its  havens,  and  increases  the  number  of  its  ports 
accordingly.  A  vessel  goes  into  a  harbor  only  for  a 
season ;  it  remains  in  a  haven  for  a  permanency ;  it 
seeks  a  port  as  the  desdnation  of  its  voyage.  Mer- 
diantmen  are  perpetually  going  in  and  out  of  a  harbor  f 

But  here  she  comes. 

In  the  calm  harbor  of  whose  gentle  breast. 

My  tempest  beaten  soul  may  safely  rest.    Dbysen . 

A  distressed  vessel,  at  a  distance  &om  home,  seeks 
some  liaven  in  which  it  may  winter ; 

Safe  thro'  the  war  her  course  the  ves!<e1  steers. 

The  haven  gam'd,  the  pilot  drops  his  fears.    Sbulct. 


ASYLUM,  REFUGE,  SHELTER, 
RETREAT. 

Asylum,  in  Latin  asylum,  in  Greek  movmv,  com- 
pounded of  a  privative  and  (rvAJi  plunder,  signified  a 
place  exempt  from  plimder,  and  exactions  of  every  kind,' 
and  also  a  privil^ed  place  where  accused  persons  were 
permitted  to  reside  without  molestation:  refuge,  in' 
Latin  refugium,  from  refugio  to  fly  away,  signifies 
the  place  which  one  may  fly  away  to :  sheUer  comes 
&om  shell,  in  high  Grerman  schalen,  Saxon  sceala,  &c. 
from  the  Hebrew  k^3  to  hide,  signifying  a  cover  or 
hiding  place :  retreat,  in  French  retraite,  Latin  re- 
tractus,  from  retraho,  at  re  and  traho  to  draw  back, 
signifies  the  place  that  is  situated  behind  or  in  the 
back  ground. 

Asylum,  refuge,  and  shelter,  all  denote  a  place 
of  safety ;  but  the  former  is  fixed,  the  two  latter  are 
occasional :  the  retreat  is  a  place  of  tranquillity  rather 
than  of  safety.  An  asylum  is  chosen  by  him  who  has 
no  home,  a  refuge  by  him  who  is  apprehensive  of 
danger :  the  French  emigrants  foimd  a  refuge  in 
En^and,  but  very  few  will  make  it  an  asylum.  The 
inclemencies  of  the  weather  make  us  seek  a  shelter. 
The  &tigue8  and  toils  of  life  make  us  seek  a  retreat. 

It  is  the  part  of  a  Christian  to  afford  an  asylum  to 
the  helpless  orphan  and  widow.  The  terrified  pas- 
senger takes  r^uge  in  the  first  house  he  comes  to, 
when  assailed  by  an  evil-disposed  mob.  The  vessel 
shattered  in  a  storm  takes  shelter  in  the  nearest  haven. 
The  man  of  business,  wearied  with  the  anxieties  and 
cares  of  the  world,  disencrages  himself  from  the  whole, 
and  seeks  a  retreat  suited  to  his  circumstances.  In  a 
moral  or  extended  application  they  are  distinguished 
in  the  same  manner ;  *  The  adventurer  knows  he  has 
not  far  to  go  before  he  will  meet  with  some  fortress 
that  has  been  raised  by  sophistry  for  the  asylum  of 
error.'  Hawxeswoeth.  '  Superstition,  now  retiring 
from  Rome,  may  yet  find  refuge  in  the  mountains  of 
Tibet.'  Cumberland. 

In  rueful  gaze 

The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  heavens 

Cast  a  deploring  eye,  by  man  forsook ; 

Who  to  the  crowded  cottage  hies  him  fast. 

Or  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  downward  cave.    Thomso.n.. 


TEGUMENT,  COVERING. 

Tegument,  in  Latin  tegumentum,  from  tego  to> 
cover,  is  properly  but  another  word  to  express 
covering,  yet  it  is  now  employed  in  cases  wlwre- 
the  latter  term  is  inadmissible^      Covering  signifies. 
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xafint^y  that  vhkh  is  artificial;  but  tegttment  is 
eaapioyed  for  that  which  is  natural:  clotMng  is  the 
covering  for  the  body;  the  skin  of  v^petable  sub- 
stances, as  seeds,  is  called  the  tegument.  The  cover- 
ing is  said  of  that  which  covers  me  outer  surface :  the 
tegument  is  said  of  that  which  covers  the  inner  sur- 
face ;  the  pods  of  some  seeds  ai»  lined  with  a  soft 
tegument.  

SKIN,  HIDE,  PEEL,  RIND. 

.  Skin,  vhich  is  in  German  acAan,  Swedish  akinnt 
Danish  dtind,  probably  coatea  ficoat  the  Greek  nmty 
a  tent  or  covering ;  hidet  in  Saxon  kyd,  German  hauty 
Low  Grermao  &u^,  Latin  cuHa,  comes  from  the  Greek 
Mvfciy  to  hide,  cover;  peel,  in  G«rman/eZ^,  Sec.  Latin 
peUit  a  skin,  in  Grreek  f«Mo;  or  ^>lmo(  bark,  comes 
6rom  ^>>tu»  to  burst  or  ccack,  because  the  ba^  is  easily 
broken ;  rind  is  in  all  probability  changed  from  rounc^ 
signifying  that  which  goes  roimd  and  envelops. 

-Skin  IS  the  term  in  most  general  use,  it  is  api^a> 
ble  both  to  human  creatures  and  to  animals ;  fade  is 
used  only  for  the  skina  of  lartre  animals :  we  speak  of 
the  skins  of  birds  or  insects ;  but  of  the  hides  of  oxen 
or  horses,  and  other  animals,  which-  are  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  and  converted  into  leather.  Skin 
is  equally  applied  to  the  inanimate  and  the  animate 
world ;  but  peel  and  rind  belong  only  to  inanimate 
olgects ;  the  akin  is  generally  said  of  that  which  is 
interior,  in  distinction  from  the  exterior,  which  is  the 
peel :  an  orange  has  both  its  peel  and  its  thin  skin 
underneath ;  an  apjde,  a  pear,  and  the  like,  has  a 
peel.  The  peel  is  a  soft  substance  on  the  outside ; 
the  rind  is  generally  interior,  and  of  a  harder  sub- 
stance :  in  regard  to' a  stick,  we  speak  of  its  peel  and 
its  inner  skin ;  in  regard  to  a  tree,  we  speak  of  its 
bark  and  its  rind:  hence,  likewise,  the  term  rind  is 
applied  to  cheese,  and  other  incrusted  substances  that 
envelop  bodies. 


TO  PEEL,  PARE. 

Peel,  from  the  Latin  pellis  a  skin,  is  the  same  as 
to  skin  or  to  take  off  the  skin :  to  pare,  from  the  Latin 
paro  to  trim  or  make  in  order,  signifies  to  smooth. 
The  former  of  these  terms  denotes  a  natural,  the  latter 
an  artificial  process :  the  former  excludes  the  idea  of  a 
forcible  separation;  the  latter  includes  the  idea  of 
separation  by  means  of  a  knife  or  sharp  instrument : 
potatoes  and  apples  are  peeled  after  they  are  boiled ; 
they  are  pared  before  they  are  boiled :  an  orange  and 
a  walnut  are  always  peeled,  but  not  pared :  a  cucum- 
ber, must  be  pared  and  not  peeled :  in  like  manner  the 
skin  may  sometimes  be  peeled  from  the  flesh,  and  the 
nails  are  pared. 


GUISE,  HABIT. 

Ouise  and  wise  are  both  derived  fit>m  the  northern 
languages,  and  denote  the  manner ;  but  the  fomer  is 


employed  for  a  particular  or  ifistiagiiished  nunuar  tt 
dKss ;  habit,  warn  the  Latin  habitus  a  habit,  fashian, 
or  form,  is  tdcen  for  a  settled  or  penuanent  mode  of 
dress. 

The  guise  is  that  which  is  unusual,  and  of^n  only 
occasional ;  the  hidnt  is  that  which  is  usual  amongst 
particular  classes:  a  penon  somettmes  assumes  uw 
guise  of  a  peasant,  in  order  the  better  to  conceal  him- 
self; he  who  devotes  himself  to  the  clerical  pvofessicm 
puts  Qu  the  habit  of  a  dagyvaan, 

Anubisj  Sphinx, 
Idols  of  antique  guise,  and  homra  Pan, 
Terrific,  monstrous  sliapes !    Dyeb. 

For  'tis  tlie  mind  that  malces  tlie  body  rich. 
And  as  tlie  sun  breaks  througli  the  darlcest  cloud 
So  honour  appeareth  in  the  meanest  habil. 

SHAXattAMZ. 


TO  CONCEAL,  HIDE,  SECRETE. 

Conceal,  v.  To  conceal ;  hide,  from  the  Grennan 
huthen  to  guard  against,  and  the  old  German  hedan 
to  conceal,  and  the  Greek  xtiSu  to  cover  or  put  out  of 
sight ;  secrete,  in  Ladn  secretus,  participle  of  secerno, 
or  se  and  cemo,  to  see  or  know  by  one^s-self,  sigmfies 
to  put  in  a  place  known  only  to  one^s  self. 

Concealing  conveys  simply  the  idea  of  not  letting 
come  to  observation;  hiding  that  of  putting  under 
cover;  secreting  that  of  setting  at  a  distance  or  in  UBfTe- 
quented  places :  whatever  is  not  seen  is  concealed,  but 
whatever  is  hidden  or  secreted  is  intentionally  put  out 
of  sight :  a  person  conceal  himself  behind  a  nedge : 
he  hides  his  treasures  in  the  earth ;  he  secretes  what 
he  has  stolen  under  his  cloak. 

Conceal  is  more  general  than  either  hide  or  secrete: 
all  things  are  concealed  which  are  hidden  or  secreted^ 
but  they  are  not  always  hidden  or  secreted  when  they 
are  concealed :  both  mental  and  corporeal  objects  are 
concealed;  corporeal  objects  mostly  and  sometimes 
mental  ones  are  hidden;  corporeal  objects  only  are 
secreted ;  we  conceal  in  the  imnd  whatever  we  ch>  not 
make  known :  that  is  hidden  which  may  not  be  di»- 
covered  or  cannot  be  discerned ;  that  is  secreted  winch 
may  not  be  seen.  Facts  are  conceal^  truths  axe 
hidden,  goods  are  secreted. 

Children  should  never  attempt  to  oonceo/  f^era  their 
parents  or  teachers  any  error  they  have  ccmmitted, 
when  called  upon  for  an  acknowledgment ; 

Be  secret  and  discreet ;  Love's  fairy  favors 
Are  lost  wlien  not  coneeatd.    Dbtsen. 

We  are  told  in  Scripture,  for  our  omsolation,  that 
nothing  is  hidden  which  shall  not  be  revealed ; 

Yet  to  l>e  secret  malces  not  sin  the  less, 

'Tis  only  Uddm  from  the  vi%ar  view.    DarsiK. 

People  seldom  wish  to  secrete  any  thing  but  with  the 
intention  of  concealing  it  from  those  who  have  a  right 
to  demand  it  back ;  *  The  whole  tlung  is  too  maniftst 
to  admit  of  any  doubt  in  any  man  how  laag  this  thii^ 
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has  been  working ;  how  many  tricks  have  been  played 
with  the  Dean's  (Swift's)  papers;  how  they  wete 
tecreted  from  time  to  time/  Pope. 


CONCEALMENT,  SECRECY. 

Concealment  (v.  To  conceal^  is  itself  an  action ; 
eecrecy,  from  secret,  is  the  quah^  of  an  action :  con- 
cealment may  respect  the  state  of"^  things ;  secrecy  the 
conduct  of  persons :  things  may  be  concealed  so  as  to 
be  known  to  no  one ;  but  secrecy  supposes  some  person 
to  whom  the  thing  concealed  is  known. 

Concealment  has  to  do  with  what  concerns  others ; 
secrecy  with  that  which  concerns  ourselves:  what  is 
concealed  is  kept  from  the  observation  of  others ;  what 
is  secret  is  known  only  to  ourselves :  there  may  fre- 
quently be  concealment  without  secrecy,  although 
mere  cannot  be  secrecy  without  concealment:  con^ 
ceahnent  is  fre^iiently  practised  to  the  detriment  of 
others ;  secrecy  is  always  adopted  for  our  own  ad  van- 
ity or  gratification :  concealment  aids  in  the  com- 
mission of  crimes ;  secrecy  in  the  execution  of  schemes : 
many  crimes  are  committed  with  impunity  when  the 
perpetrators  are  protected  by  concealment ;  '  There  is 
but  one  way  of  conversing  safely  with  all  men,  that  is, 
not  by  concealing  what  we  say  or  do,  but  by  saying  or 
doing  nothing  that  deserves  to  be  concealed.''  Pope. 
The  best  concerted  plans  are  often  frustrated  for  want 
of  observing  secrecy ; 

That's  not  suddenly  to  be  perform'd 

But  with  advice  and  silent  aecrecy.    Shaispeakb. 

Secrecy  is,  however,  in  our  dealings  with  others,  fre- 
quently not  less  impolitic  than  it  is  improper.  An 
open  and  straight  forward  conduct  is  as  a  nile  the  only 
proper  conduct  irfour  commerce  with  the  world ; 

Shun  secrecy,  and  talk  in  open  sight. 

So  shall  you  soon  repair  your  present  evil  plight. 

SpENSsa. 

When  concealment  is  taken  as  the  act  of  the  Divine 
Being,  or  as  the  state  of  things,  it  is  used  in  the  best 
sense ;  '  One  instance  of  Divme  Wisdom  is  so  illus- 
trious that  I  cannot  pass  it  over  without  notice;  that 
is,  the  concealment  under  which  Providence  has  placed 
the  future  events  of  our  life  on  earth.'  Blair.  When 
secrecy  respects  a  man's  own  concerns  with  himself  or 
his  Maker,  it  is  also  proper ;  '  It  is  not  with  public  as 
with  private  prayer;  in  this  rather  secrecy  is  com- 
manded than  outward  shew.'  Hooker. 


TO  CONCEAL,  DISSEMBLE,  DISGUISE. 

Conceal,  compounded  of  con  and  ceal,  in  French 
celer,  Latin  celo,  Hebrew  Wfs  to  have  privately ;  dis- 
semble, in  French  dissimiUer,  compounded  of  dis  and 
simulo  or  similis,  signifies  to  make  a  thing  appear  un- 


like what  it  is ;  disguise,  in  French  disguiser,  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  dis  or  de  and  guise,  in  Ger- 
man weise  a  manner  or  fashion,  signifies  to  take  a 
form  opposite  to  the  reality. 

To  conceal  is  simply  to  abstain  from  making  known 
what  we  wish  to  keep  secret ;  to  dissemble  and  dis- 
guise signify  to  conceal,  by  assuming  some  false 
appearance :  we  conceal  facts ;  we  dissemble  feelings ; 
we  disguise  sentiments. 

•  Caution  only  is  requisite  in  concealing ;  it  may 
be  effected  by  simple  silence :  art  and  address  must  he 
employed  in  dissembling ;  it  mingles  falsehood  with 
all  its  proceedings :  labor  and  cimning  are  requisite  in 
disguising;  it  has  nothing  but  felsehood  in  all  its 
movements. 

The  concealer  watches  over  himself  that  he  may 
not  be  betrayed  into  any  indiscreet  communication ; 
the  dissembler  has  an  eye  to  others  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  discovering  the  state  of  his  heart ;  disguise 
assumes  altogether  a  different  face  from  the  reality, 
and  rests  secure  under  this  shelter :  it  is  sufficient  to 
conceal  from  those  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  see ;  it 
is  necessary  to  dissemble  with  those  who  can  see  without 
being  shown ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  disguise  from 
those  who  are  anxious  to  discover  and  use  every  means 
to  penetrate  the  veil  that  intercepts  their  sight. 

Concealment  is  a  matter  of  prudence  often  advise- 
able,  mostly  innocent ;  when  we  have  not  resolution 
to  shake  off  our  vices,  it  is  wisdom  at  least  to  conceal 
them  from  the  knowledge  of  others ;  '  Ulysses  himself 
adds,  he  was  the  most  eloquent,  and  the  most  silent 
of  men ;  he  knew  that  a  word  spoke  never  wrought  so 
much  good  as  a  word  concealed.  Broohe.  '  Ridicule 
is  never  more  strong  than  when  it  is  concealed  in  gra- 
vity.' Spectator. 

According  to  Girard,  it  was  a  maxim  with  Louis  XI. 
that  in  order  to  know  how  to  govern,  it  was  necessanr 
to  know  how  to  dissemble ;  this,  he  adds,  is  true  in  all 
cases  even  in  domestic  government ;  but  if  the  word 
conveys  as  much  the  idea  of  falsehood  in  French  as  in 
English,  then  is  this  a  French  and  not  an  English 
maxim ;  there  are,  however,  many  cases  in  which  it  is 
prudent  to  dissemble  our  resentments,  if  by  allowing 
them  time  to  die  away  we  keep  them  from  the  know- 
ledge of  others.  Disguise  is  altogether  opposed  to 
candor :  an  ingenuous  mind  revolts  at  it ;  an  honest 
man  will  never  find  it  necessary,  uidess  the  Abbe 
Girard  be  right,  in  saving  that  "  when  the  necessity 
of  circumstances  and  the  nature  of  affairs  call  for  dis- 
guise it  is  poUtic."  Yet  what  train  of  circumstances 
can  we  conceive  to  exist  which  will  justify  policy 
founded  upon  the  violation  of  truth?  Intriguers, 
conspirators,  and  all  who  have  dishonest  purposes  to 
answer,  must  practise  disguise  as  the  only  means  of 
success,  but  true  policy  is  as  remote  from  disguise  as 
cunning  is  from  wisdom ; 

Let  school-taught  pride  dittembU  all  it  can. 
These  little  things  are  great  to  little  man. 

GOLSBKITH. 


Vide  Abb^  Girard: 


"Cacher,  diasimuler,  d^guiaer.' 
4  a 
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'  Good  breeding  has  made  the  tongue  falsify  the  heart, 
and  act  a  part  of  continual  restraint,  vhile  nature  has 
preserved  the  eyes  to  herself,  that  she  may  not  be  dia^ 
guised  or  misrepresented/  Steele. 


HYPOCRITE,  DISSEMBLER. 

Hypocrite,  in  Greek  inroxpirit,  from  wro  and  x^'m^moi, 
signifies  one  appearing  under  a  mask;  dissembler, 
from  dissemble,  m  Latm  dissimtUo  or  dis  and  similis, 
signifies  one  who  makes  himself  appear  unlike  what  he 
really  is. 

The  hypocrite  feigns  to  be  what  he  is  not ;  '  In 
regard  to  others,  hypocrisy  is  not  so  pernicious  as 
barefaced  irreligion.^  Addison.  The  dissembler  con- 
ceals what  he  is:  the  former  takes  to  himself  the 
credit  of  virtues  which  he  has  not ;  the  latter  conceals 
the  vices  that  he  has ; 

So  spake  the  falie  dutemUer  vapttctivtd.    Miltoh. 

Every  hypocrite  is  a  dissembler ;  but  every  dissembler 
is  not  a  hypocrite :  the  hypocrite  makes  truth  serve 
the  purpose  of  falsehood ;  the  dissembler  is  content 
with  malcii^  falsehood  serve  his  own  particular  pur- 
pose. 

SIMULATION,  DISSIMULATION. 

SimukUion,  from  smUis,  is  the  nuking  one^s  self 
like  what  one  is  not ;  and  dissimulation,  "horn  dissi- 
milis  unlike,  is  the  making  one^s  self  appear  unlike 
what  one  really  is.  The  hypocrite  puts  <m  the  sem- 
blance of  virtue  to  recommend  himself  to  the  virtuous. 
The  dissembler  conceals  his  vices  when  be  wants  to 
gain  the  simple  or  ignorant  to  bis  side ;  <  The  learnt 
make  a  difference  between  simulation  and  dissimula- 
tion. Simulation  is  a  pretence  of  what  is  not ;  and 
dissimulation  is  a  concealment  of  what  is.'  Tatleb. 


SECRET,  HIDDEN,  LATENT,  OCCULT, 
MYSTERIOUS. 

Secret  (v.  Clandestine)  siginfies  known  to  one's 
self  only ;  hidden,  v.  To  conceal ;  latent,  in  Latin 
latens,  from  lateo  to  lie  hid,  sigiiifies  the  same  as 
hidden ;  occult,  in  Latin  occultus,  participle  of  occulo, 
compounded  of  oc  or  06  and  oulo  or  eolo  to  cover  over 
by  tdling  or  ploughing,  diat  is,  to  cover  over  with  ^e 
earth  ;  mysteriotu,  v.  Dark. 

What  is  secret  is  known  to  some  one ;  what  is  hid- 
den may  be  known  to  no  one :  it  rests  in  llie  breast  of 
an  individual  to  keep  a  thing  secret;  it  depends  on 
the  course  of  things  if  any  thing  remains  hidden  : 
every  man  has  more  or  less  of  that  which  he  wishes  to 
keep  secret;  the  talent  of  many  lies  hidtlen  for  want 
of  opptntButy  to  bring  it  into  exercise ;  as  many  trea- 
sures lie  hidden  in  the  earth  for  want  of  being  dis- 
covered and  brought  to  light.    A  secret  concems  only 


the  individual  or  individuals  who  hold  it ;  but  diat 
vhich  is  hidden  may  concern  all  the  world :  8<miet»ne8 
the  success  of  a  transaction  depends  upon  its  being 
kept  secret ;  the  stores  of  knowledge  which  yet  remain 
hidden  may  be  much  greater  than  those  which  have 
been  laid  open ; 

Ye  boySj  who  pluck  the  flow'rs  and  spoil  the  spring. 
Beware  the  tecret  snake  that  shoots  a  stfaig.   Dbtsbk. 


The  blind  laborious  mole. 
In  winding  mazes  woriu  her  hidden  hole. 


DSTDEH. 


The  latent  is  the  secret  or  concealed,  in  cases  where 
it  ought  to  be  open :  a  latent  motive  is  that  which  a 
person  intentionally,  though  not  justifiably,  keeps  to 
nimself ;  the  latent  cause  for  any  {Hroeeetung  ia  that 
which  is  not  revealed ; 


Mem'ry  coirfus'd,  and  intermpted  thongfat, 
Death's  harbingers  Ue  latent  m  the  draught. 


PktOS. 


OcetUt  and  mysterious  are  species  of  the  hidden: 
the  former  respects  that  which  has  a  veil  natuxally 
thrown  over  it ;  the  latter  remects  that  mostly  which 
is  covered  with  a  supernatural  veil :  an  occult  science 
is  one  that  is  hidden  from  the  view  of  persons  in  gene- 
ral, which  is  attainable  but  by  few ;  occult  causes  or 
qualities  are  those  which  lie  too  remote  to  be  disco- 
vered by  the  inquirer :  the  operations  of  Providence 
are  said  to  be  mysterious,  as  they  «re  altogether  past 
our  fining  out ;  many  points  of  doctrine  in  our  idi- 
gion  are  equally  mysterious,  as  connected  with  and 
dependent  upon  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  ;  '  Some 
men  have  an  occult  power  of  stealing  on  the  affections.' 
Johnson. 

From  his  void  embrace, 
Mviterimi*  heaven  !    That  moment  to  the  ground, 
Aola^ened  corse,  was  struck  tlie  beauteous  maid. 

Thoxson. 

Mysterious  is  sometimes  applied  to  human  transac- 
tions in  the  sense  of  throwing  a  veil  intentionally  over 
any  thing,  in  which  sense  it  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
word  secret,  with  this  distinction,  that  what  is  secret 
is  often  not  known  to  be  secret ;  bat  diat  whk^  is 
n^fsterimts  is  so  only  in  the  eyes  of  odiers.  Thii^ 
are  sometimes  conducted  with  such  secrecy  that  no 
MM  8uq>ectB  what  is  passing  «ntil  it  is  seen  by  its 
c^bcts ;  «n  air  of  mystery  is  sometimes  ^rown  over 
&at  whidi  is  m  reality  nolUng  when  seen :  hence  «»- 
trecy  is  alwt^  taken  in  a  good  smse,  ranee  it  is  so 
great  an  «eeenlial  in  the  transactions  ef  men ;  bat 
mystery  is  often  employed  in  a  bad  sesse ;  either  for 
the  affected  conoetdment  of  that  which  is  i^gnificaBt, 
or  the  purposed  concealment  of  that  which  is  bad :  an 
expedition  is  said  to  be  secret,  but  not  mysterious ; 
on  the  ether  luuid,  the  disappearance  <i£  a  p^-son  may 
be  mysterious,  but  is  not  said  to  be  secret. 


MYSTERIOUS,  MYSTIC. 

Mysterious  (v.  Dark),  and  mystic,  are  but  varia- 
tions of  the  same  original ;  the  former  however  is  more 
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eotnmonly  Applied  to  that  which  is  sapeonatanl,  or 
Ytaied  in  an  unpenetrable  obscurity ;  the  lattesr  to  that 
vbic^  is  natural,  but  in  part  concealed  from  the  Tiew ; 
hoMe  we  speak  of  the  mysterious  plans  of  Providence: 
mystic  schemes  <^  theology  or  mystic  piincifdes ;  '  As 
soon  as  that  mysterious  v^  which  now  corers  futu^ 
rity,  was  lified  up,  all  die  gaiety  aS  Me  would  disap- 
pear.' Blais. 

And  ye  five  other  wand'ring  fires  that  move 
In  mystic  dance  not  without  sony 
Hesoand  hi*  praise.    Milton. 


TO  ABSCOND,  STEAL  AWAY,  SECRETE 
ONE'S  SELF. 

Abscond,  in  Ladn  ahscondo,  is  compounded  of  abs 
and  condo,  signifying  to  hide  from  the  view,  which  is 
the  original  meaning  of  the  other  words ;  to  abscond 
is  to  remove  one's  self  for  the  sake  of  not  being  dis- 
covered by  those  with  whom  we  are  acquainted ;  to 
steal  away  is  to  get  away  so  as  to  elude  observation ;  to 
secrete  one''s  self  is  to  get  into  a  place  of  secrecy  with- 
out being  perceived. 

Dishonest  men  abscond,  thieves  steal  away  whw 
they  dread  detection,  and  fii^tives  secrete  themselves. 
Those  who  abscond  will  have  frequent  occasion  to  steal 
away,  and  still  more  frequent  occasion  to  secrete 
themselves. 


CLANDESTINE,  SECRET. 

Clandestine,  in  Latin  clandestinus,  comes  from 
clam  secretly  ;  secret,  in  French  secret,  Latin  aecre- 
tus,  participle  of  seeemo  to  eepaxate,  si^tifies  remote 
from  observatiwi. 

ClattdesHne  expresses  more  than  secret.  To  do  a 
thing  clandestinely  is  to  elude  observation ;  to  do  a 
thing  secretly  is  to  do  it  without  the  knowledge  of  any 
one:  what  is  clandestine  is  unallowed,  which  is  not 
necessarily  the  case  with  what  is  secret. 

With  the  clandestine  must  be  a  mixture  of  art ; 
with  secrecy,  caution  and  management  are  requisite :  a 
clandestine  marriage  is  effected  by  a  studied  plan  to 
escape  notice ;  a  secret  marria^  is  conducted  by  the 
forbearance  of  all  communication :  conspirators  have 
many  clandestine  proceedings  and  secret  meetings : 
an  unfaithful  servant  clandestinely  conveys  his  mas- 
ter's property  from  the  premises  of  his  master ;  '  I 
went  to  this  clandestine  lodging,  and  found  to  my 
amazement  all  the  ornaments  of  a  fine  gentlranan, 
which  he  has  taken  upon  credit.'  Johnson.  A  parson 
makes  a  secret  communication  of  Ms  intentions  to  im- 
other ;  '  Some  may  place  their  chief  satisfaction  in 
giving  secretly  what  is  to  be  distributed ;  others  in 
being  the  open  and  avowed  iuBtnimeats  of  making 
such  distributions.'  Attebbvby. 


POLITICAL,  POLITIC. 

Political  has  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  polity, 
which,  from  the  Crreek  vo^ttUt  and  voXis  a  city,  signi- 
fies the  government  either  of  a  city  or  a  country ;  poli- 
tic, like  the  word  policy,  has  the  impoper  meaning  of 
the  word  polity,  namely,  that  of  clever  management,  be- 
cause the  affairs  of  states  are  sometimes  managed  with 
considerable  art  and  finesse :  hence  we  speak  of  poli- 
tical government  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  eccle- 
siastic ;  and  of  politic  conduct  as  opposed  to  that 
which  is  unwise  and  without  foresight :  in  political 
questions,  it  is  not  politic  for  individuals  to  set  them- 
selves up  in  opposition  to  those  who  are  in  power ;  the 
study  of  politics,  as  a  science,  may  make  a  man  a 
clever  statesman ;  but  it  may  not  always  enable  him 
to  discern  true  policy  in  his  private  concerns ;  '  Ma- 
chiavel  laid  down  this  for  a  master  rule,  in  his  «o/i- 
tical  scheme,  that  the  show  of  religion  was  helpful  to 
the  politician.'  South.  ♦  A  politic  caution,  a  guarded 
circumspection,  were  among  the  ruling  principles  of 
our  forcmhers.'  Bobke. 


ART,  CUNNING,  DECEIT. 

Art,  in  Latin  ars,  raobably  comes  from  the  Greek 
cipu  to  fit  or  dispose,  Hebrew  v*in  to  ctmtrive,  in  which 
action  the  mental  exercise  of  art  principally  consists ; 
cunning  is  in  Saxon  euning,  German  kemiend  know- 
ing, in  which  sense  the  English  word  was  formerly 
u^ ;  dec&t,  from  the  Latan  deceptum,  participle  of 
decipio  or  de  and  capio,  signifies  taking  by  8ui|Nnse  or 
tmawares. 

Art  implies  a  disposition  of  the  mind,  to  use  cir- 
cumvention or  artificial  means  to  attain  an  end :  cun- 
ning marks  the  disposition  to  practise  disguise  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  plan :  deceit  leads  to  the  practice  of 
dissimulation  and  gross  falsehood,  for  the  sake  of 
gratifying  a  desire.  Art  is  the  jaroperty  of  a  lively 
mind ;  cunning  of  a  thoughtful  and  knowing  mind ; 
deceit  of  an  ignorant,  low,  and  weak  mind. 

Art  is  practised  often  in  self-defence  ;  as  a  practice 
therefore  it  is  even  sometimes  justifiable,  although  not 
as  a  disposition :  cunning  has  always  self  in  view ; 
the  cunning  man  seeks  his  gratification  without  regard 
to  others ;  deceit  is  often  practised  to  the  express 
injury  of  another:  the  deceitful  man  adopts  base 
means  for  base  ends.  Animals  practise  art  when 
opposed  to  their- superiors  in  strength;  but  they  are 
not  artful,  as  thev  nave  not  that  versatility  of  power 
which  they  can  habitually  exercise  to  their  own  advan- 
tage Uke  human  beings ;  *  It  has  been  a  sort  of  maxim 
that  the  greatest  art  is  to  conceal  art ,-  but  I  know 
not  how,  among  some  people  we  meet  with,  their 
greatest  cu^nning  is  to  appear  cunning.''  Steble. 
Animals  may  be  cunning  inasmuch  as  they  can  by 
contrivance  and  concealment  seek  to  obtain  the  object 
of  their  desire;  *  Cunning  can  in  no  cireumstance 
imaginable  be  a  quality  worthy  a  man,  except  in  his 
4  Q  2 
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own  defence,  and  merely  to  conceal  himtelf  from  such 
as  are  80,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  wisdom.'  Steele. 
No  animal  is  deceitful  except  man :  the  wickedest  and 
stupidest  of  men  have  the  power  and  the  will  of 
deceiving  and  practising  falsehood  upon  others,  which 
is  unknown  to  the  brutes ;  '  Thsugh  the  living  man 
can  wear  a  mask  and  carry  on  deceit,  the  dying 
Christian  cannot  cotmterfeit.''  Cumbesland. 


ARTFUL,  ARTIFICIAL,  FICTITIOUS. 

Artful,  compounded  of  art  and  ful,  marks  the 

quality  of  being  full  of  art  («.  Art) ;   artiJi<Aal,  in 

Latjn  artijUnalis,  from  ara  and  facvo  to  do,  signifies 

done  with  art ;  Jictitioua,  in   Latin  Jtctitious,  from 

Jingo  to  feign,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  feigned. 

Artful  respects  what  is  done  with  art  or  design ; 
artificial  what  is  done  by  the  exercise  of  workman- 
ship ;  JictitiouH  what  is  made  out  of  the  mind.  Artful 
ana  artificial  are  used  either  for  natimd  or  moral 
objects ;  Jiciitioua  always  for  those  that  are  moral : 
artful  is  opposed  to  what  is  artless,  artificial  to  what 
is  natural,  jtctitious  to  what  is  real :  the  ringlets  of  a 
lady's  hair  are  disposed  in  an  artful  manner ;  the  hair 
itself  may  be  artificial :  a  tale  is  artful  which  is  told 
in  a  way  to  gain  credit ;  manners  are  artificial  which 
do  not  seem  to  swt  the  person  adopting  them  :  a  story 
is  Jictitioua  which  has  no  foundation  whatever  in 
truth,  and  is  the  invention  of  the  narrator. 

Children  sometimes  tell  their  stories  so  artfully  as 
to  impose  on  the  most  penetrating  and  experienced ; 
'  I  was  much  surprised  to  see  the  ants'  nest  which  I 
had  destroyed,  very  artfully  repaired.'  Addison. 
Those  who  nave  no  character  of  then:  own  are  induced 
to  take  an  artificial  character  in  order  to  put  them- 
selves on  a  level  with  their  associates ;  '  If  we  com- 
pare two  nations  in  an  equal  state  of  civilization,  we 
may  remark  that  where  the  greater  freedom  oBtains, 
there  the  greater  variety  of  artificial  wants  will  obtain 
also.'  Cumberland.  Beggars  deal  in  fictitious  tales 
of  distress  in  order  to  excite  compassion ;  '  Among  the 
numerous  stratagems  by  which  pride  endeavours  to 
recommend  folly  to  regard,  there  is  scarcely  one  that 
meets  with  less  success  than  affectation,  or  a  perpetual 
disguise  of  the  real  character  by  Jtctitious  appear- 
ances.' Johnson. 


ARTIFICE,  TRICK,  FINESSE, 
STRATAGEM. 

Artifice,  in  French  artifice,  Latin  artifex  sn  arti- 
ficer, nrom  artem  facie  to  execute  an  art,  signifies  the 
performance  of  an  art ;  trick,  in  French  tricner,  comes 
from  the  German  triegen  to  deceive ;  finesse,  a  word 
directly  imported  from  France  with  all  the  meaning 


ftttached  to  it,  wbieh  is  diaraeteristic  of  the  nation 
itself,  means  properly  fineness;  the  word  fin  fine, 
signifying  in  French,  as  well  as  in  the  nortnem  lan- 
guages from  winch  it  is  taken,  subtlety  or  m«ital 
acumen ;  stratagem,  in  French  ttratagime,  from  the 
Greek  rrfenvY'iiJM  and  oTparqylw  to  lead  an  army,  sig- 
nifies by  distinction  any  military  scheme,  or  any 
scheme  conducted  for  some  military  purpose. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  exercise  of  an  art  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  others.  Artifice  is  the  generic  term ; 
the  rest  specific :  the  former  lias  likewise  a  particular 
use  and  acceptation  distinct  ficom  the  others :  it  ex- 
presses a  ready  display  of  art  for  the  purpose  <^ 
extricating  one's  self  "from  a  difficulty,  or  securing  to 
one's  self  an  advantage.  Trick  includes  in  it  more  of 
design  to  gain  something  for  one's  self,  or  to  act 
secretly  to  the  inconvenience  of  others :  *  it  is  rather 
a  cheat  on  the  senses  than  the  imderstanding.  Finesse 
is  a  species  of  artifice  in  which  art  and  cunning  are 
combined  in  the  management  of  a  cause :  it  is  a  mix- 
ture of  invention,  falsehood,  and  concealment.  Str<^' 
tagem  is  a  display  of  art  in  plotting  and  contriving,  a 
di^uised  mode  of  obtaining  an  end. 

Females  who  are  not  guarded  by  fixed  principles  of 
virtue  and  uprightness  are  apt  to  practise  artifices 
upon  their  husbands.  Men  without  honor,  or  an 
honorable  means  of  living,  are  apt  to  practise  various 
tricks  to  impose  upon  others  to  their  own  advantage : 
every  trade  therefore  is  said  to  have  its  tricks ;  and 
professions  are  not  entirely  clear  from  this  stigma, 
which  has  been  brought  upon  them  by  unworthy 
members.  Diplomatic  persons  have  most  frequent 
recourse  to  finesse,  in  which  no  people  are  more 
skilful  practitioners  than  those  who  have  coined  the 
word.  Military  operations  are  sometimes  considerably 
forwarded  by  well  concerted  and  well  timed  stratagems 
to  surprise  the  enemy. 

An  artifice  may  be  perfectly  innocent  when  it  serree 
to  afford  a  friend  an  unexpected  pleasure ;  *  Among 
the  several  artifices  which  are  put  in  practice  by  the 
poets,  to  fill  the  minds  of  an  audience  with  terror,  the 
first  place  is  due  to  thimder  and  lightning.'  Addison. 
A  trick  is  childish  which  only  serves  to  deceive  m 
amuse  children ;  '  Where  men  practise  falsehood  and 
show  tricks  with  one  another,  there  will  be  porpetual 
suspicions,  evil  surmisings,  doubts,  and  jealousies.^ 
South.  Stratagems  are  allowable  not  in  war  only ; 
the  writer  of  a  novel  or  a  play  may  sometimes  adonf  a 
succes^ul  stratagem  to  cause  the  reader  a  surptise ; 

On  others  practise  thy  Ligurian  arts. 
The  tiratagenu  and  ttickt  of  little  hearts 
Are  lost  on  me.    Drydbn. 

'  One  of  the  most  successful  stratagems,  whereby 
Mahomet  became  formidable,  was  the  assurance  that 
impostor  gave  his  votaries,  that  whoever  was  slain  in 
battle  should  be  immediately  conveyed  to  that  luxuri- 
ous paradise  his  wanton  fancy  had  invented.'  Steele. 
Fines je  is  never  justifiable ;  it  carries  with  it  too  much 


*  Truiler:  '<  Cuaoing,  finesse,  device,  artifice,  trick,  stratagon." 
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of  concealment  and  disingenuousness  to  be  practised 
but  for  selfish  and- unworthy  purposes ; 

Another  can't  forgive  the  paltry  arts 

By  which  he  makes  his  way  to  shallow  hearts. 

Mere  pieces  of  Jinesse,  traps  for  applause. 

Crdkchili,. 


CUNNING,  CRAFTY,  SUBTLE,  SLY, 
WILY. 

Cunning,  v.  Art ;  crafty  signifies  having  craft,  that 
is,  accordmg  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  word, 
having  a  knowledge  of  some  trade  or  art;  hence, 
figuratively  applied  to  the  character ;  subtle,  in  French 
aubtil,  and  Latin  stibtilis  thin,  from  sub  and  tela  a 
thread  drawn  to  be  fine ;  hence  in  the  figurative  sense 
in  which  it  is  here  taken,  fine  or  acute  in  thought ; 
«fy  is  in  all  probability  connected  with  slow,  and  sleek, 
or  smooth ;  deliberation  and  smoothness  entering  very 
much  into  the  sense  of  sly ;  wily  signifies  disposed  to 
wiles  or  stratagems. 

All  these  epithets  agree  in  expressing  an  aptitude  to 
employ  peculiar  and  secret  means  to  the  attainment  of 
an  end ;  they  diifer  principally  in  the  secrecy  of  the 
meiuis,  or  the  degree  of  circumvention  that  is  em- 
ployed. The  cunning  man  shows  his  dexterity  simply 
m  concealing ;  this  requires  little  more  than  reservea- 
ness  and  taciturnity;  '  There  is  still  another  secret 
that  can  never  fail  n  you  can  once  get  it  believed,  and 
which  is  often  practised  by  women  of  greater  cunning 
than  virtue.  This  is  to  change  sides  for  a  while  with 
the  jealous  man,  and  to  turn  his  own  passion  upon 
himself.^  Addison.  The  crafty  man  goes  farther ;  he 
shapes  his  words  and  actions  so  as  to  lull  suspicion : 
hence  it  is  that  a  child  may  be  cunning,  but  an  old 
man  will  be  crafty  ,•  '  Cunning  is  often  to  be  met 
with  in  brutes  themselves,  and  in  persons  who  are  but 
the  fewest  removes  from  them.'  Addison.  '  You  will 
find  the  examples  to  be  few  and  rare  of  wicked  un- 
principled men  attaining  fully  the  accomplishment  of 
their  crafty  designs.'  Blaib.  A  subtle  man  has  more 
acuteness  of  invention  than  either,  and  all  his  schemes 
are  hidden  by  a  veil  that  is  impenetrable  by  common 
observation ;  the  cunning  man  looks  only  to  the  con- 
cealment of  an  immediate  object;  the  crafty  and 
subtle  man  have  a  remote  object  to  conceal :  thus  men 
ar^  cunning  in  their  ordinary  concerns ;  politicians  are 
crafty  or  subtle  ;  but  the  former  is  more  so  as  to  the 
end,  and  the  latter  as  to  the  means.  A  man  is  cun- 
ning and  crafty  by  deeds;  he  is  subtle  mostly  by 
means  of  words  alone,  or  words  and  actions  combined ; 
*  The  part  of  Ulysses,  in  Homer's  Odyssey,  is  very 
much  admired  by  Aristotle,  as  perplexing  diat  fable 
with  very  agreeable  plots  and  intricacies,  not  only  by 
the  many  adventures  in  his  voyage  and  the  subtlety  of 
his  behaviour,  but  by  the  various  concealments  and 
discoveries  of  his  person  in  several  parts  of  his  poem.' 
Addison.  Slyness  is  a  vulgar  kind  of  cunning;  the 
sly  man  goes  cautiously  and  silently  to  work ;  '  If  you 
or  your  correspondent  had  consulted  me  in  yonr  dis- 


course upon  the  eye,  I  could  have  told  you  that  the 
eye  of  Leonora  is  slily  watchfVil  while  it  looks  negli-, 
gent.'  Steele.  WUiness  is  a  species  of  cimning  or 
craft,  applicable  only  to  cases  of  attack  or  defence ; 

Implore  his  tud ;  for  Proteus  onlv  knows 
The  secret  cause,  and  cure  of  all  thy  woes  j 
But  first  the  wily  wizard  must  l>e  caught. 
For  unconstrain  d,  he  nothing  tells  for  nought. 

Detdes. 


TO  DECEIVE,  DELUDE,  IMPOSE  UPON. 

Deceive,  in  French  diceooir,  Latin  decipio,  com- 
pounded of  de  privative,  and  capio  to  take,  signifies 
to  take  wrong ;  delude,  in  Latin  deludo,  compoimded 
of  de  and  ludo,  signifies  to  play  upon  or  to  mislead  by 
a  trick ;  impose,  in  Latin  imposui,  perfect  of  impono, 
signifies  literally  to  lay  or  put  upon. 

Falsehood  is  the  leading  feature  in  all  these  terms ; 
they  vary  however  in  the  circumstances  of  the  action. 
To  d&:eive  is  the  most  general  of  the  three ;  it  sig- 
nifies simply  to  produce  a  fidse  conviction :  the  other 
terras  are  properly  species  of  deceiving,  including 
accessory  ideas.  Deception  may  be  practised  in  va- 
rious degrees ;  deluding  is  always  somethii^  positive, 
and  considerable  in  degree.  Every  false  impression 
produced  by  external  objects,  whether  in  tnfies  or 
important  matters,  is  a  deception;  delusion  is  con- 
fined to  errors  in  matters  of  opinion.  We  may  be 
deceived  in  the  color  or  the  distance  of  an  object ;  we 
are  deluded  in  what  regards  our  principles  or  moral 
conduct ;  '  I  would  have  all  my  readers  take  care  how 
they  mistake  themselves  for  uncommon  geniuses  and 
men  above  rule,  since  it  is  very  easy  for  them  to  be 
deceived  in  this  particular.'  Budgell.  ♦  Deluded  by 
a  seeming  excellence.'  Roscommon. 

A  deception  does  not  always  suppose  a  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  person  daieived,  but  a  delusion  does.  A 
person  is  sometimes  deceived  in  cases  where  deception 
IS  unavoidable ; 

I  now  beiiev'd 
The  happy  day  approach'd,  nor  are  my  hopes  deceiv'd. 

Deyden. 

A  person  is  deluded  through  a  voluntary  blindness  of 
the  understanding ; 


Who  therefiore  seeks  in  these 
True  wisdom,  finds  her  not,  or  by  debuion 
Far  worse,  her  false  resemblance  only  meets. 


Pbios. 


Artful  people  are  sometimes  capable  of  deceiving  so  as 
not  even  to  excite  suspicion;  their  plaunble  tales 
justify  the  credit  that  is  given  to  them:  when  the 
Ignorant  enter  into  nice  questions  of  politics  or  re- 
ligion, it  is  thdr  ordinary  fate  to  be  deluded. 

Deception  is  practised  by  an  individual  on  himself 
or  others; 


Wanton  women,  in  their  evtf. 

Men's  dceeivingt  do  coropiise.    GasssB. 
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A  delution  is  commonly  practised  on  one^s  self; 


I  wakinff,  view'd  with  grief  the  rising  sun. 
And  fondly  moum'd  the  dear  delusion  gone. 


Pbiok. 


An  imposition  is  always  practised  on  another;  '  As 
there  seem  to  be  in  this  manuscript  some  anachronisms 
and  deviadons  ftom  the  ancient  orthography,  I  am  not 
satisfied  myself  that  it  is  authentic,  and  not  radier  the 

Eroduction  of  one  of  those  Grecian  sophisters  who 
ave  imposed  upon  the  world  several  spurious  works 
of  this  nature.'*  Adoisok.  Men  deceive  others  from 
a  variety  of  motives ;  they  always  impose  upon  them 
for  purposes  of  gain,  or  the  gratification  of  ambition. 
Men  deceive  themselves  with  false  pretexts  and  false 
confidence ;  they  delude  themselves  with  vain  hopes 
and  wishes. 

Professors  in  reli^on  often  deceive  themselves  as 
much  as  they  do  others :  the  grossest  and  most  dan- 
gerous delusion  into  which  they  are  liable  to  fall  is 
mat  of  substituting  faith  for  practice,  and  an  extra- 
vagant regard  to  tne  outward  observances  of  religion 
in  ueu  of  the  mild  and  humble  temper  of  Jesus:  no 
imposition  was  ever  so  successfully  practised  upon 
mankind  as  that  of  Mahomet. 


DECEIVER,  IMPOSTOR. 

Deceiver  and  impostor,  the  derivatives  from  deceive 
and  impose,  have  a  farther  distinction  worthy  of 
notice. 

Deceiver  is  a  generic  term ;  impostor  specific :  every 
impostor  is  a  species  of  deceiver:  the  words  have 
however  a  distinct  use.  The  deceiver  practises  decep- 
tion on  individuals ;  the  impostor  only  on  the  public 
at  large.  The  false  friend  and  the  faithless  lover  are 
deceivers ;  the  assumed  nobleman  who  practises  frauds 
under  his  disguise,  and  the  pretended  prince  who  lays 
claim  to  a  crown  to  which  he  was  never  bom,  are 
impostors. 

Deceivers  are  the  most  dangerous  members  of 
society;  they  trifle  with  the  best  affections  of  our 
nature,  and  violate  the  most  sacred  obligations;  '  That 
tradition  of  the  Jews  that  Christ  was  stolen  out  of  the 
grave  is  ancient ;  it  was  the  invention  of  the  Jews, 
and  denies  the  intc^ty  of  the  witnesses  of  his  resur- 
rection, making  them  deceivers.^  Tillotson.  Im- 
postors are  seldom  so  culpable  as  those  who  give  them 
credit ;  '  Our  Saviour  wrought  his  miracles  frequently, 
and  for  a  long  time  together :  a  time  sufficient  to  have 
detected  any  impostor  in.'  Tulotson.  It  would 
require  no  small  share  of  credulity  to  be  deceived  by 
any  of  the  impositions  which  have  been  hitherto  prac- 
tised upon  the  inconsiderate  part  of  mankind. 


DECEIT,  DECEPTION. 

Deceit  (v.  To  deceive)  marks  the  propensity  to  de- 
ceive, or  the  practice  of  deceiving;  deception  the  act 
of  deceiving  (v.  To  deceive). 


A  deoeivier  is  full  of  deceU :  but  a  deception  may 
be  occasionally  practised  by  one  who  has  not  this  habit 
of  deceiving.  Deceit  is  a  characteristic  of  so  base  a 
nature,  that  those  who  have  it  practise  <;very  species 
of  deception  in  order  to  hide  their  diaracters  &om  the 
observation  of  the  world. 

The  practice  of  deceit  springs  altogether  firom  a 
dedgn,  and  that  of  the  worst  kmd ;  but  a  deception 
may  be  practised  from  indifferent,  if  not  innocent 
motives,  or  may  be  occasioned  even  by  inanimate 
objects ; 

I  mean  to  plunge  the  boy  in  pleasing  sleep. 
And  ravish  d  in  Idalian  bow'rs  to  keep, 
Or  high  Cythera,  that  the  sweet  deceit 
May  pass  unseen,  and  none  prevent  the  cheat. 

Dktsbv. 

'  All  the  joy  or  sorrow  for  the  happiness  or  calamities 
of  others  is  produced  by  an  act  of  the  imagination 
that  realises  tne  event  however  fictitious,  so  that  we 
feel,  while  the  deception  lasts,  whatever  emotions 
would  be  excited  by  the  same  good  or  evil  happenii^ 
to  ourselves.'  Johnson. 

A  person  or  a  conduct  is  deceitful ;  an  appearance 
is  deceptive.  A  deceitful  person  has  always  guile  in 
his  heart  and  on  his  tongue :  jugglers  practise  various 
deceptions  in  the  performance  m  their  tricks  for  the 
entertainment  of  tne  populace.  Parasites  and  syco- 
phants are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  deceit,  in  tytdet 
to  inveigle  themselves  into  the  favor  of  their  patrons : 
there  is  no  sense  on  which  a  deception  can  be  prac- 
tised with  greater  facility  than  on  that  of  sight ;  some- 
times it  is  an  agreeable  deception,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
panoramic  exhibition. 


DECEIT,  DUPLICITY,  DOUBLE- 
DEALING. 

Deceit,  v.  Deceit,  deception ;  duplicity  signifies 
doubleness  in  dealing,  the  same  as  double-dealing. 

The  former  two  may  be  applied  either  to  habitual 
or  particular  actions,  the  latter  only  to  particuln 
actions.  There  may  be  much  deceit  or  duplicity  in  a 
person's  character  or  in  his  proceedings ;  there  is 
double-dealing  only  where  dealing  goes  forward.  The 
deceit  may  be  more  or  less  veiled ;  the  du/pUcity  lies 
very  deep,  and  is  always  studied  whenever  it  is  put 
into  practice.  DupUcUy  in  reference  to  actions  is 
mostly  employed  for  a  course  of  conduct:  double- 
dealing  is  but  another  term  for  duplicity  on  particular 
occasions.     Children  of  reserved  characters  are  frc- 

3uently  prone  to  deceit,  which  grows  into  consummate 
ttplicity  in  riper  years:  the  wealthy  are  often  exposed 
to  much  duplicity  when  they  choose  their  favorites 
among  the  low  and  ignorant ;  '  The  arts  of  deceit  do 
continually  gttm  wetwer  and  less  serviceable  to  them 
that  use  Oiem.'  Tillotson.  '  Necessity  drove  Diy- 
den  into  a  duplicity  of  character  that  is  painM  to 
reflect  upon.'  Ccmbekland.  Nothing  gives  rise  to 
more    double-deaiirtg  than  the  Mffication  of  wills; 
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<  Maskvell  (in  the  DoubleJ)ealer)  discloses  by  soli- 
loquy that  his  motive  for  double-dealing  was  founded 
in  JUS  passion  for  Cynthia.'  Cdmbekland. 


DECEIT,  FRAUD,  GUILE- 

Deceit  {v.  Deceit,  deception)  is  allied  to  fraud  in 
reference  to  actions ;  to  guUe  in  reference  to  the  cha- 
racter. 

Deceit  is  here,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  indeter- 
minate when  compared  with  fraud,  which  is  a  specific 
mode  of  deceiving:  deceit  is  practised  only  in  private 
transactions ;  fraud  is  practised  towards  bodies  as  well 
as  individuals,  in  public  as  well  as  private :  a  child 
practises  deceit  towards  its  parents ; 

With  such  deceits  he  gain'd  their  easy  hearts. 
Too  prone  to  credit  his  perfidious  arts.    Dkyosm. 

Frauds  are  practised  upon  government,  on  the  public 
at  large,  or  on  tradesmen ;  '  The  story  of  the  three 
books  of  the  Sibyls  sold  to  Tarquin  was  all  a  fraud 
devised  for  the  convenience  oi  state.'*  Frideadx. 
Deceit  involves  the  violation  of  moral  law,  fraud  that 
of  the  civil  law.  A  servant  may  deceive  his  master  as 
to  the  time  of  his  coming  or  going,  but  he  defroMds 
him  of  his  property  if  he  obtains  it  by  any  false 
means.  Deceit  as  a  characteristic  is  indefinite  m  mag- 
nitude ;  guile  marks  a  strong  degree  of  moral  turpi- 
tude in  the  individual ; 


Was  it  for  force  or  guile 
Or  some  religious  end,  you  rais'd  this  pik  ? 


Deyden. 


The  former  b  displayed  in  petly  concerns :  the  latter, 
which  contaminates  the  whole  character,  displays  itself 
in  inextricable  windings  and  turnings  that  are  svig- 
gested  in  a  pectiliar  manner  by  the  author  of  all  em 
Deceitful  is  an  epithet  commonly  and  lightly  ap^ed 
to  persons  in  general ;  but  guileless  is  awlied  to  cha- 
racters which  are  the  most  diiunetrically  closed  to, 
and  at  tjie  greatest  possible  distance  ftom,  that  whieh 
is  false. 


FALLACIOUS,  DECEITFUL, 
FRAUDULENT. 

Fallacious  comes  from  the  Ija/dn  fallao)  tmd  folio 
to  deceive,  signifying  the  property  of  misleading ;  de- 
ceitful, V.  To  deceive ;  fraudulent  signifies  after  the 
manner  of  a.  fraud. 

The  faUcunous  has  respect  to  falsehood  in  opinion  ; 
deceitful  to  that  which  is  externally  false :  our  hopes 
are  often  fallacious ;  the  appearances  of  things  arc 
often  deceitful.  F(dlaciow<,  as  chaiactmstic  of  the 
mind,  excludes  the  idea  of  design ; 

But  when  Ulysses,  ynXhfaUacmu  arts. 
Had  made  impression  on  the  people's  hearts, 
^nd  forg'd  a  treason  in  my  patron's  name. 
My  kinsman  fell.    Psyden. 

Deceitful  Kcdudes  (Jie  idea  of  mistake ;  fraudulent 


is  a  gross  species  of  the  deceitful;  *  Such  is  the  power 
which  the  sojAistry  of  self-love  exercises  over  vis,  that 
almost  ev^  one  may  be  assiued  he  measiures  himself 
by  8  deceitful  scale.'  Blaik.  It  is  a  fallacious  idea 
foor  any  one  to  imagine  that  the  &ults  of  others  can 
mrte  as  any  extenuation  oS  his  own ;  it  is  a  deceitful 
mode  of  actmg  for  any  one  to  advise  another  to  do 
that  which  be  would  not  do  himsdf ;  it  v  fraudulent 
to  attempt  to  get  m<mey  by  means  of  a  faLsehood ; 


111  fated  Paris !  glare  to  woman-kin4. 
As  smooth  of  fece  as  fraudulent  ef  ndnd. 


POVE. 


FALLACY,  DELUSION,  ILLUSION. 

Fallacy,  in  Latin  fallacia,  from  fdllo,  has  com- 
monly a  ri^rence  to  the  act  of  some  conscious  agent, 
whose  intention  is  tP  deceive;  the  delusion  (v.  To 
deceive)  and  illusion  may  be  the  work  of  inanimate 
objects.  We  endeavour  to  detect  the  fallacy  which 
lies  concealed  in  a  proposition ;  '  There  is  indeed  no 
transaction  which  o&rs  stronger  temptations  to  fallacy 
and  sophistication  than  epistolary  intercourse.'  John- 
son. One  endeavours  to  remove  the  delusioti  to  which 
the  judgement  has  been  exposed ; 

As  when  a  wandering  fire. 
Hovering  and  blazing  with  delusive  Iwbt, 
Misleads  th'  amaz'd  mght- wanderer  from  bis  way. 

MlLTOM. 

It  is  sometimes  ^ffieult  to  dissipate  the  illusion  to 
whieh  the  senses  or  the  fancy  are  liable ;  '  Fame,  glory, 
wealth,  honour,  have  in  the  prospect  pleasing  illuhions.' 
Steele. 

In  all  the  reasonings  of  free-thmkers  ^ere  are  fal- 
lacies against  which  a  man  cannot  always  foe  on  his 
guard.  The  ignorant  are  perpetually  exposed  to  de- 
lusions when  th^  attempt  to  speciilate  on  matters  of 
opinion ;  amcmgst  the  most  senous  of  these  delusions 
we  may  reckon  that  of  substituting  their  own  feelings 
for  the  operations  of  Divine  grace.  The  ideas  of 
^osts  and  a^aritions  are  mostly  attributaUe  to  the 
iUvtsions  ef  the  senses  and  the  imaginaticm. 


FAITHLESS,  PERFIDIOUS, 
TREACHEROUS. 

Faithless  ^v.  Faithless)  is  the  generic  term,  the 
rest  are  specific  terms;  a  breach  of  good /ai/A  is  ex- 
pressed by  them  all,  \>vA  faittUess  expresses  no  more ; 
the  others  include  accessory  ideas  in  their  signification : 
perfidious,  in  Latin  perfidiosus,  agnifies  literally 
breaking  through  faith  m  a  great  degree,  and  now  im- 
plies ihe  addition  of  liostHity  to  the  breach  of  faith  .- 
treachermis,  most  probably  changed  bam  traitorous, 
eomes  from  the  Latin  trado  to  betray,  iuid  signifies 
me  i^oies  of  active  hostile  breach  of  faith. 

A  faithless  man  is  faithless  x>aly  for  his  own  inter- 
est ;  a  perfidious  man  is  expressly  so  to  the  iiyury  of 
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another.  A  friend  is  faithless  who  consults  his  ovn 
safety  in  the  time  of  need ;  he  is  perfidious  if  he  pro> 
fits. by  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  to  plot  miscnief 
against  the  one  to  whom  he  has  made  vows  of  friend- 
smp.  Faithlessness  does  not  suppose  any  particular 
efforts  to  deceive ;  it  consists  of  nterely  vidating  that 
faith  which  the  relation  produces ;  perfidy  is  never  so 
complete  as  when  it  has  most  effectuaUy  assumed  the 
mask  of  sincerity.  Whoever  deserts  his  Mend  in  need 
is  guilty  of  faithlessness ;  but  he  is  guilty  of  perfidy 
who  draws  from  him  every  secret  in  order  to  effect  his 
ruin; 

Old  Priam,  feariiil  of  the  war's  event, 
Ttds  hapleu  Polydore  to  Thracia  sent. 
From  noise  and  tumults,  and  destructiye  war. 
Committed  to  thefaithUu  tyrant's  care.    Dkysbk. 

'  When  a  friend  is  turned  into  an  enemy,  the  world  is 
just  enough  to  accuse  the  perfidiousness  of  the  friend, 
rather  than  the  indiscretion  of  the  person  who  confided 
in  him.'  Addison. 

Incle  was  not  only  s  faithless  but  s  perfidious  lover. 
Faithlessness,  though  a  serious  oflence,  is  unhappily 
not  unfrequent :  there  are  too  many  men  who  are  un- 
mindful of  their  most  important  engagements;  but 
we  may  hope  for  the  honor  of  humanity,  that  there 
are  not  many  instances  of  perjfidy,  which  exceeds 
every  other  vice  in  atrocity,  as  it  makes  virtue  itself 
subservient  to  its  own  base  purposes. 

Perfidy  may  lie  in  the  will  to  do ;  treachery  lies 
altogether  in  the  thin^  done ;  one  may  therefore  be 
perfidious  without  bemg  treacherous.  A  friend  is 
perfidious  whenever  he  evinces  his  perfidy ;  but  he 
IS  said  to  be  treacherous  only  in  the  particular  in- 
stance in  which  he  betrays  the  confidence  and  interests 
of  another.  I  detect  a  man's  perjidy,  or  his  perfi- 
dious aims,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  attempts  to 
draw  my  secrets  from  me ;  I  am  made  acquainted  with 
his  treachery  not  before  I  discover  that  my  confidence 
is  betrayed  and  my  secrets  are  divulged.  On  the  other 
hand  we  may  be  treacherous  without  being  perfidious. 
Perfidy  is  an  offence  mostly  between  individuals ;  it  is 
rather  a  breach  of  fidelity  (v.  Faith,  ^fidelity)  than  of 
faith ;  treachery  on  the  other  hand  includes  breaches 
of  private  or  public  faith.  A  servant  may  be  both 
perfidious  and  treacherous  to  his  master ;  a  citizen 
may  be  treacherous,  but  not  perfidious  towards  his 
coimtry ; 

Shall  then  the  Grecians  fly,  oh  dire  disgrace ! 
And  leave  unpunish'd  this  perfidious  race  P    Pope. 

And  had  not  Heav'n  the  fall  of  Troy  design'd. 
Enough  was  said  and  done  t'  inspire  a  better  mind : 
Then  had  our  lances  pierc'd  the  treach'rotu  wood. 
And  Ilian's  towers,  and  Priam's  empire  stood.  Dbydne. 

It  is  siud  that  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  when  a 
chief  wants  a  human  victim,  their  officers  will  some- 
times invite  their  friends  or  relations  to  come  to  them, 
when  they  take  the  opportunity  of  suddenly  falling 
upon  them  and  dispatching  them :  here  is  perfidy  in 
the  individual  who  acts  this  false  part ;  and  treachery 


in  the  act  of  betraying  him  who  is  murdered.  When 
the  schoolmaster  of  Falerii  delivered  his  schoIarB  to 
Camillus,  he  was  guilty  of  treachery  in  the  act,  and 
of  perfidy  towards  those  who  had  reposed  confidence 
in  him.  When  Romulus  ordered  the  Sabine  women 
to  be  seized,  it  was  an  act  of  treachery,  but  not  of 
perfidy ;  so  in  like  manner,  when  the  daughter  of  Tar- 
peius  opened  the  gates  of  the  Roman  atadel  to  the 
enemy. 


FAITHLESS,  UNFAITHFUL. 

Faithless  is  mostly  employed  to  denote  a  breach  of 
faith  ;  and  unfaitMul  to  mark  the  want-  of  fidelity  (v. 
Faith,  fidelity).  'The  former  is  positive ;  the  latter  is 
rather  negative,  implying  a  deficiency.     A  prince,  a 

fovemment,    a  people,  or  an  individual,  is  said  to 
e  faithless ; 

So  spake  the  seraph  Abdiel,  fSdthfuI  found ; 
Among  iheJaiihUsSj  iaithful  only  he.     Milton. 

A  husband,  a  wife,  a  servant,  or  any  individual,  is  said  to 
be  ttnfaithful.  Mefius  Tuifetius^  the  Alban  Dictator, 
■was  faithless  to  the  Roman  people  when  he  withheld  his 
assistance  in  the  battle,  and  strove  to  go  over  to  the 

enemy ; 

The  sire  of  men  and  monarch  of  the  sky 

Th'  advice  approv'd,  and  bade  Muierva  fly. 

Dissolve  the  league,  and  all  her  arts  employ 

To  make  the  breach  tiie  faithless  act  of  Troy.    Pope. 

At  length  ripe  vengeance  o'er  their  head  impends. 
But  Jove  himself  we  faithless  race  defends.    Pope. 

A  man  is  unfaithful  to  his  employer,  who  sees  him 
injured  by  others  without  doing  his  utmost  to  prevent 
it ;  'If  you  break  one  jot  of  your  promise,  I  will  think 
you  the  most  atheistical  break-promise,  and  the  most 
unworthy  that  may  be  chosen  out  of  the  gross  band  of 
the  unfaithful,''  Shaksfeabe.  A  woman  is  faithless 
to  her  husband  who  breaks  the  marriage  vow  ;  she  is 
unfaithful  to  him  when  she  does  not  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  wife  to  the  best  of  her  abilities. 

The  term  unfaithful  may  also  be  applied  figura- 
tively to  things ; 

If  e'er  with  life  I  quit  the  Trcgan  plain. 

If  e'er  I  see  my  sire  and  spouse  again. 

This  bow,  unfaithful  to  my  glorious  aims. 

Broke  by  my  hand  shall  feed  the  blazing  flames.  Pope. 


TREACHEROUS,  TRAITOROUS, 
TREASONABLE. 

These  epithets  are  all  applied  to  one  who  betrays 
his  trust;  but  treacherous  («.  Faithless)  respects  a 
man's  private  relations ;  traitorous,  hij  public  relation 
to  his  prince  and  his  coimtry:  he  is  a  treacherous 
fnend,  and  a  traitorous  subject.  We  may  be  treacher- 
ous to  our  enemies  as  well  as  our  friends,  for  nothing 
can  lessen  the  obligation  to  preserve  the  fidelity  /of 
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proinise ;  <  TUs  verjr  cbaige  of  folly  should  make  men 
cautions  how  tfaey  listen  to  the  trttuihenus  proposals 
iduch  come  firom  his  oirn  bosom.'  South.  We  may 
be  traitorous  to  our  country  by  abstaining  to  lend  tlurt 
aid  which  is  in  our  power,  for  nothing  but  death  can 
do  away  the  obligation  which  we  owe  to  it  by  the  law 
of  nature;  *  All  the  crvils  of  war  ratut  uaavaidably  be 
endured,  as  the  necessary  means  to  give  success  to  the 
traitorous  designs  of  the  rebel.*  Sodth.  Traitoroua 
and  treaaonabie  are  both  a^licable  to  subjects :  but 
the  former  is  extended  to  all  public  acts ;  the  latter 
only  to  those  which  aflect  the  supreme  power:  a  soldier 
is  traitoroua  who  goes  over  to  the  side  of  the  enemy 
against  his  country ;  a  man  is  guiltjr  of  treasonable 
practices  who  meditates  the  life  of  the  king,  or  aims 
at  subverting  his  government :  a  man  may  be  a  traitor 
under  all  forms  or  government ;  but  he  can  be  guilty 
of  treason  only  in  a  monarchical  state ;  <  Herod  trumped 
up  a  sham  plot  against  Hyrcanus,  as  if  he  held  corre- 
spondence with  Malcfaus  King  of  Arabia,  for  accom- 
plishing treasonable  designs  against  him.'  Pbibeaux. 


INSIDIOUS,  TBEACHEROUS. 

Insidknu,  in  Latin  insidiosus,  from  inaiditB  stara^ 
tagem  or  ambush,  ttota  insideo  to  lie  in  wait  or  am- 
bush, fflgnifies  after  the  maimer  of  a  stratagem,  et 
prone  to  adopt  stratagems;  treacherous  is  changed 
nom  traiimrovs,  and  derived  from  trado  to  betray, 
sonifying  in  general  the  disposition  to  betray. 

The  iMsiduyus  man  is  not  so  bad  as  the  treacherous 
man ;  fin  the  former  only  lies  in  wait  to  ensnare  us, 
when  we  nre  off  our  guard ;  but  the  latter  throws  us 
off  our  guard,  by  lulling  us  into  a  state  of  security,  in 
order  the  more  effectually  to  get  us  into  his  power : 
an  enemy  is,  therefore,  denominated  insidious,  but  a 
friend  is  treacherous.  The  insidious  man  has  re- 
course to  various  little  artifices,  by  which  he  wishes 
to  effect  his  purpose,  and  gain  an  advantage  over  his 
opponent ;  the  treacherous  man  pursues  a  system  of 
direct  falsehood,  in  order  to  ruin  his  friend :  the  insi- 
dious man  objects  to  a  fair  and  open  contest ;  but  the 
treacherous  man  assails  in  the  dark  him  whom  he 
jghould  support  The  opponents  to  Christianity  are 
fond  of  irmdious  attacks  upon  its  sublime  truths,  be- 
cause they  have  not  always  courage  to  {»roclaim  their 
own  shame ;  '  Since  men  mark  all  our  steps,  and  watch 
our  baitings,  let  a  sense  of  their  insidious  vigilance  ex- 
dte  us  so  to  behave  ourselves,  that  they  may  find  a  con- 
viction of  the  mighty  power  of  Christianity  towards  re- 
gulating the  passions."  Atteebuey.  The  treachery  of 
some  men  depends  for  its  success  on  the  credulity  of 
others ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  Trojans,  who  listened  to 
the  tale  of  Sinon,  the  Grecian  spy ; 

The  world  must  think  him  in  the  wrong> 
Would  say  he  made  a  treack'rous  use 
Of  wit,  to  flatter  and  seduce.    Swift. 


TO  CHEAT,  DEPRAUD,  TRICK. 

Cheat,  in  Sax<»  oetta,  in  all  probability  comes  from 
eaptum  and  capio,  as  deceit  conies  from  decipio ;  dfi- 
fraud,  compoimded  of  de  txA  fraud,  signifies  to  prac- 
tise fraud,  or  to  obtain  by  naud ;  trick,  in  French 
tricher,  German  trigen,  sigmfies  amply  to  decave,  or 
get  the  better  of  any  one. 

The  idea  of  deceptioB  which  is  common  to  these 
terms,  varies  in  degree  and  circumstance. 

One  cheats  by  a  grosa  falsehood }  on*  defrauds  by 
a  settled  plan ;  one  tricks  by  a  sudden  invention : 
cheating  is  as  low  in  its  ends,  as  it  is  base  in  its 
means;  cheats  are  contented  to  ^ain  by  any  means ; 
defrmiding  is  a  ssious  measure ;  its  consequences  aie 
aetious,  bwi  to  the  perpetrator  and  the  suffered.  A 
person  obeofo  at  play ;  ne  defruuds  tbose  who  place 
confidence  in  him. 

Cheating  is  not  pmushable  by  laws ;  it  involves  no 
other  consequence  tnan  the  loss  of  character ;  fraud* 
are  pimished  in  every  form,  even  with  death,  when 
the  occasion  requires :  they  strike  at  the  root  of  all 
ccmfidence,  tad  affect  the  public  security:  tricking 
is  a  species  of  dexterous  Cheating ;  the  means  and  the 
end  are  alike  tri^&ig.  Dishonest  people  chetU ;  villains 
defraud;  eunnii^  people  triek.  These  terms  pre* 
serve  the  same  distmction  in  their  extended  apjuica- 
tioB; 

K  e'er  ambition  did  my  fkncy  ekeai 

With  aoy  wish  «o  mean  as  to  be  great; 

Continue,  Hear'n,  still  from  me  to  remove 

The  humble  blessings  of  that  life  I  love.    Cowley. 

ThdUj  varlet,  dost  thy  master's  gains  devour. 

Thou  millr'gt  his  ewes,  and  often  twice  an  hour; 

Of  grass  and  fodder  thou  defrauiftt  the  dams. 

And  of  the  mother's  dogs  the  starving  lambs.  Dbtden. 

'  He  who  has  the  character  of  a  crafty,  tricking  man 
is  entirely  deprived  of  a  principal  instrument  of  busi- 
ness, trust,  whence  he  will  find  nothing  succeed  to  his 
wish.'  Bacon. 


COQUET,  JILT. 


There  are  many  jilts  who  become  m  from  coquets, 
but  one  may  be  a  coquet  without  being  a  jilt.  Coquetry 
Is  contented  with  employing  little  arts  to  excite  notice ; 
jilting  extends  to  the  violation  of  truth  and  honor,  in 
order  to  awaken  a  passion  which  it  afterwai^s  disap- 
points. Vanity  is  the  main  spring  by  which  coquets 
and  jilts  are  impelled  to  action ;  but  the  former  in- 
dulges her  propensity  mosdv  at  her  own  expense  only, 
whue  the  latter  does  no  less  injury  to  the  peace  of 
others  than  she  does  to  her  own  reputation.  The 
coquet  makes  a  traffic  of  her  own  charms  by  seeking  a 
multitude  of  admirers ;  the  jilt  sports  with  the  sacred 
passion  of  love,  and  barters  it  for  the  gratification 
of  any  selfish  propensity.  Coquetry  is  a  fault  which 
should  be  guarded  agamst  by  every  female  as  a  snare 
to  her  own  happiness ;  jUting  is  a  vice  which  cannot 
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be  pisctised  without  some  depravity  of  the  heart; 
*  The  coquette  is  indeed  one  degree  towards  the  jilt ; 
but  the  heart  of  the  former  is  bent  u|>on  admiring  her- 
self, and  giving  false  hopes  to  her  lovers;  but  the 
latter  is  not  contented  to  be  extremely  amiable,  but 
she  must  add  to  that  advantage  a  certain  delight  in 
being  a  torment  to  others.'  Steele. 


the  faster  she  binds  him  in  hat  tmls.  The  practice  of 
inveigling  young  persons  of  ^ther  sex  into  houses  of 
ill-fiune  is  not  so  nequent  at  present  as  it  was  in  former 
^es. 


TO  INSNARE,  ENTRAP,  ENTANGLE, 
INVEIGLE. 

The  idea  of  getting  any  object  artfully  into  one's 
power  is  common  to  all  these  terms :  to  inanare  is  to 
take  in  or  by  means  of  a  snare  ;  to  entrap  is  to  take 
in  a  trap  or  by  means  ak  a  trap ;  to  entangle  is  to 
take  in  a  tangle,  at  by  means  of  tangled  thread ;  to 
itweigle  is  to  take  by  means  of  making  blind,  from  the 
French  avettgte  blind. 

Intnare  and  entangle  are  used  either  in  die  natund 
or  moral  sense ;  entrap  mostly  in  the  natural,  inveigle 
only  in  the  moral  sense.  In  the  natural  sense  tMrds 
are  ensnared  by  means  of  birdUime,  nooses,  or  what- 
ever else  may  deprive  them  of  their  liberty  :  men  and 
beasts  are  entrapped  in  whatever  serves  as  a  trap  or 
an  inclosure ;  they  may  be  entrapped  by  being  lured 
into  a  house  or  any  place  of  confinement ;  all  creatures 
are  entangled  by  nets,  or  that  which  confines  the 
limbs  and  prevents  them  from  moving  forward. 

In  the  moral  sense,  men  are  said  to  be  insnared  by 
their  own  passions  and  the  allurements  of  pleasure  into 
a  course  of  vice  which  deprives  them  of  the  use  of 
their  faculties,  and  makes  them  virtually  captives; 
'  This  lion  (the  literary  lion)  has  a  particular  way  of 
imitating  the  sound  of  the  creature  he  would  inanare.^ 
Addison.  Men  may  be  entrapped  by  promises  or 
delusive  hopes  into  measures  which  they  afterwards 
relent  of; 

Though  the  new-dawning  year  in  its  advance 
With  nopes'  gay  promise  may  entrap  the  mind, 
Let  memory  give  one  retrospective  glance. 

CUMBEBLAND. 

Men  are  entangled  by  their  errors  and  imprudendes 
in  difficulties  which  interfere  with  their  moral  freedom, 
and  prevent  them  from  acting  uprightly ;  '  Some  men 
weave  their  sophistry  till  their  own  reason  is  entan- 
gled.'' JoHKsoN.  Men  are  inveigled  by  the  artifices 
o£  others,  when  the  consequences  of  their  own  actions 
are  shut  out  from  their  view,  and  they  are  made  to 
walk  like  blind  men;  '  Why  the  inv&gling  of  a  woman 
before  she  is  come  to  years  of  discretion  should  not  be 
as  criminal  as  the  seducing  her  before  she  is  ten  years 
old,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.'  Addison.  Insi- 
dious firee-thinkers  make  no  scruple  of  insnaring  the 
immature  understanding  by  the  proposal  of  such 
doubts  and  difficulties  as  shall  shake  their  faith. 
When  a  man  is  entangled  in  the  evil  courses  of  a 
wicked  woman,  the  more  he  plunges  to  get  his  liberty, 


TO  COAX,  WHEEDLE,  CAJOLE,  FAWN. 

Coax  probably  comes  from  coke  a  simpleton,  signi- 
fying to  treat  as  a  simpleton ;  wheedle  is  a  frequenta- 
tive of  wheel,  signifying  to  come  round  a  person  with 
smooth  art ;  cajole  is  in  French  eajoler ;  to  fawn,  from 
the  noun /aim,  signifies  to  act  or  move  like  ^faton. 

The  i(ua  of  using  mean  arts  to  turn  people  to  one's 
selfish  purposes  is  common  to  all  these  terms:  coax 
has  something  childish  in  it ;  wheedle  and  cajole  that 
which  is  knavish ;  fawn  that  which  is  servile. 

The  act  of  coojoing  consists  of  urgent  entreaty  and 
whining  supplication ;  the  act  of  wheedling  oonsista 
of  smooth  and  winning  entreaty ; .  cajoling  ccmsists 
mostly  of  trickenr  and  stratagem,  disguised  under  a 
soft  address  and  insinuating  manners;  the  act  of 
fawning  consbts  of  supplicant  grimace  and  antics, 
such  as  characterise  the  little  ammal  from  which  it 
derives  its  name :  children  coax  their  parents  in  order 
to  obtain  their  wishes ;  '  The  nurse  had  changed  her 
note,  she  was  nuzzling  and  coaxing  the  child ;  "  that's 
a  good  dear,"  says  she.'  L'Esteange.  The  greedy 
and  covetous  wheedle  those  of  an  easy  temper ;  '  Re- 
gains gave  his  son  his  freedom  in  order  to  entitle  him 
to  the  estate  left  him  by  his  mother,  and  when  he  got 
into  possession  of  it  endeavoured  (as  the  character  of 
the  man  made  it  generally  believed)  to  wheedle  him 
out  <^  it  by  the  most  indecent  complaisance.'  Mel- 
moth  {Letters  of  Pliny).  Knaves  cajole  the  simple 
and  unsuspecting ;  '  I  must  grant  it  a  just  judgement 
\ipon  poets,  that  they  whose  chief  pretence  is  wit, 
should  be  treated  as  they  themselves  treat  fools,  that 
is,  be  cajoled  with  praises.'  Pope.  Parasites  fawn 
upon  those  who  have  the  power  to  contribute  to  their 
gratifications ; 

Unhappy  he 
Who  scornful  of  the  flatterer's  Jotrain^  art. 
Dreads  ev'n  to  pour  his  gratitude  of  heart. 

Aemsteong. 

Coaxing  is  mostly  resorted  to  by  inferiors  towards 
those  on  whom  they  are  dependant ;  wheedling  and 
cajoling  are  low  practices  confined  to  the  baser  sort  of 
men  with  each  otner ;  fawning,  though  not  less  mean 
and  disgraceful  than  the  above-mentioned  vices,  is 
commomy  practised  only  in  the  higher  walks  of  lifb, 
where  men  of  base  character,  though  not  mean  edu- 
cation, come  in  connexion  with  the  great. 


TO  ADULATE,  FLATTER,  COMPLIMENT. 

Adulate,  in  Latin  adtUatue,  participle  of  adulor, 
is  changed  from  ad(deo  to  offer  incense;  ^flatter,  in 
French^/Io^er,  comes  from  the  Latin  Jlatut,  wind  or 
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air,  ngnUTUig  to  say  what  is  aiiy  and  unsubstantial^ 
compliment  comes  from  comply,  and  the  Latin  eom- 
plaoeo  to  {rfease  greatly. 

We  aduktte  by  discovering  in  our  actions  an  entire 
fiubserriency ;  ve  Jlatter  simply  by  words  expressive 
of  an  unusual  adimration ;  we  convplmtent  by  lair  lan- 
guage or  re^>ectfi]l  civilities.  An  adulatory  address 
IS  couched  in  terms  of  feigned  devotion  to  the  object : 
Ajlattermg  address  is  filled  with  the  fictitious  perfec- 
tions of  the  olrject :  a  complimentary  address  is  suited 
to  the  station  of  the  individual  and  the  occanon  which 
^ves  rise  to  it ;  it  is  full  of  respect  and  deference. 
Courtiers  are  guilty  of  adulation  ;  lovers  are  addicted 
to  JkUtery ;  people  of  fashion  indulge  themselves  in  a 
profusion  of  compliments. 

Adulation  can  never  be  practised  without  falsehood; 
its  means  are  hypocrisy  and  lying,  its  end  private  in- 
terest ;  *  The  servile  and  excessive  adulation  of  the 
senate  soon  convinced  Tiberius  that  the  Boman  spirit 
had  suffered  a  total  change  imder  Augustus.'  Cumber- 
land. Flattery  always  exceeds  the  truth ;  it  is  ex- 
travagant praise  dictated  by  an  overweening  partiality, 
or,  wnat  is  more  frequent,  by  a  disingenuous  temper ; 
'  You  may  be  sure  a  woman  loves  a  man  when  she 
uses  his  expressions,  tells  his  stories,  or  imitates  his 
manner.  This  gives  a  secret  delight ;  for  imitation  is 
a  kind  of  artless  Jlattery,  and  mightily  favours  the 
principle  of  self-love.'  Spectatoe.  Compliments  are 
not  incompatible  with  sincerity,  unless  they  are  dic- 
tated from  a  mere  compliance  to  the  prescribed  rules 
of  politeness  or  the  momentary  desire  of  pleasing ; 
'  I  nave  known  a  hero  complimented  upon  the  decent 
majesty  and  state  he  assumed  after  victory.'  Pope. 
Adulation  may  be  fulsome,  Jlattery  gross,  compli- 
ments unmeaning.  Adulation  inspires  a  person  with 
an  immoderate  conceit  of  his  own  importance ;  Jlattery 
makes  him  in  love  with  himself;  compliments  make 
him  in  good  humor  with  himself. 


FLATTERER,  SYCOPHANT,  PARASITE. 

Flatterer,  v.  To  adulate ;  sycophant,  in  Greek 
o-iwofavng;,  signified  originally  an  mformer  on  the  mat- 
ter of  figs,  but  -has  now  acquired  the  meaning  of  an 
obsequious  and  servile  person;  parasite,  in  Greek 
iretpdnTos,  from  irafd  and  oTrof  com  or  meat,  originally 
referred  to  the  priests  who  attended  feasts,  but  it  is 
now  applied  to  a  nanger-on  at  the  tables  of  the  great. 

The jfiatterer  is  one  who  flatters  by  words;  the 
sycophant  and  parasite  is  therefore  always  ijlatterer, 
and  something  more,  for  the  sycophant  adopts  every 
mean  artifice  by  which  he  can  ingratiate  himself,  and 
the  parasite  submits  to  every  degradation  and  servile 
compliance  by  which  he  can  obtam  his  base  purpose. 
These  terms  difier  more  in  the  object  than  in  the 
means :  the  former  having  general  purposes  of  favor ; 
and  the  latter  partictilar  and  still  lower  purposes  to  an- 
swer. Courtiers  may  be  sycophants  in  order  to  be  well 
vith  their  prince,  and  obtain  preferment,  but  they  are 


'seldom  parasites,  for  the  latter  are  generally  poor  and 
in  want  of  a  meal ;  *  Flatterers  are  me  bosom  enemies 
of  pinces.'  Soqth.  '  By  a  rev<dution  in  the  state, 
die  fawning  sycophard  of  yesterday  is  converted  into 
tiie  austere  critic  of  the  present  hour.'  Bukke. 

The  first  of  pleasures 
Were  to  be  rich  myself-;  but  next  to  this 
I  hold  it  best  to  be  a  parasite. 
And  feed  upon  the  rich.    Cdmbeelanb. 


TO  GLORY,  BOAST,  VAUNT. 

To  glory  is  to  hold  as  one's  glory ;  to  boost  is  to  set 
forth  to  one's  advantage ;  to  vaunt  is  to  boast  loudly. 
The  two  first  terms  denote  the  value  which  the  inm- 
vidual  sets  upon  that  which  belong  to  himself;  the 
last  term  may  be  applied  to  that  which  respects  others 
as  wdl  as  ourselves. 

To  glory  is  more  particularly  the  act  of  the  mind, 
the  indulgence  of  the  internal  sentiment :  to  hooM 
and  vaunt  denote  rather  the  expression  of  the  senti- 
ment. To  glory  is  applied  only  to  matters  of  moment ; 
boast  is  rather  suitable  to  tniling  points ;  vaunt  is  a 
term  of  a  less  familiar  use  than  eitner,  being  suited 
rather  to  poetry  or  romance.  A  Christian  martyr 
glories  in  the  cross  of  Christ ;  '  All  the  laymoi  who 
have  exerted  a  more  than  ordinary  genius  in  their 
writings,  and  were  the  glory  of  their  tunes,  were  men 
whose  hopes  were  filled  with  immortality.'  Addison. 
A  soldier  boasts  of  his  courage  and  his  feats. in  battle ; 
*  If  a  man  looks  upon  himself  in  an  abstracted  light, 
he  has  not  much  to  boast  of.'  Addison. 

Not  that  great  champion 
Whom  famous  poets'  verse  so  much  doth  vaunt. 
And  hath  for  twelve  huge  labours  high  extoll'd 
So  many  furies  and  sharp  hits  did  haunt.    Sfenbbb. 

Ghry  is  but  seldom  used  in  a  bad  sense,  and  boast 
still  seldomer  in  a  good  sense.  A  royalist  glories  in 
the  idea  of  supporting  his  prince  and  the  legitimate 
rights  of  a  sovereign ;  but  there  are  republicans  and 
traitors  who  glory  in  their  shame,  and  boast  of  the 
converts  they  make  to  their  lawless  cause.  It  is  an 
unbecoming  action  for  an  individual  to  boast  of  any 
thing  in  himself;  but  a  nation,  in  its  collective  capa- 
city, may  boast  of  its  superiority  withoiit  doing  vio- 
lence to  decorum.  An  EngUshman  glories  in  the 
reflection  of  belonging  to  such  a  distinguished  nation, 
although  he  would  do  very  idly  to  boast  of  it  as  a  per- 
sonal quality ;  no  nation  can  boast  of  so  many  puolic 
institutions  for  the  relief  of  distress  as  England. 


TO  EVADE,  EQUIVOCATE,  PRE- 
VARICATE. 

Evade,  v.  To  escape ;   equivocate,  v.  Ambiguity  ,- 
prevaricate,  in  Latin  preevaricatus,  participle  eSprce 
and  varioor  to  go  loosely,  signifies  to  shift  from  side 
to  side. 
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'the$e  w(»dB  deng^MUe  «n  tttfid  node  of  eaening 
the  scrutiny  of  an  inqiurer :  we  evade  W  umlly 
turning  the  subject  or  calling  off  dw  attentien  of  the 
inquirer;  ve  equivocate  by  the  use  of  efuivocal  ex- 

Sressions ;  we  prevaricaie  by  the  use  of  loose  uid  Uh- 
efinite  expressions :  we  avoid  giving  satisfaction  by 
evading ,-  we  ^ve  a  false  satLsfaction  by  eqttivocating ; 
we  give  dissatisfaction  by  prevaricating.  Evading  is 
not  so  mean  a  practice  as  equivooatiHg :  it  nay  be 
sometimes  neednil  to  evade  a  question  which  we  do  not 
wish  to  answer ;  '  Whenever  a  trader  has  endeavoured 
to  evade  the  just  demands  of  his  creditors,  this  hath 
been  declared  by  the  legislature  to  be  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy.'* Blacksxone.  Eqmvecaiiotu  are  em^oTed 
for  the  purposes  of  falsehood  and  interest;  '  Woea 
Satan  told  £ve  "  Thou  shalt  not  surely  die,'"  it  was 
in  his  equivocation  "  Thou  shalt  not  meur  present 
death.'"'  Bsowk  {Vulgar  Errors).  PrevarieatioHt 
are  still  meaner ;  and  are  resorted  to  mostly  by  crimi> 
nals  in  order  to  escape  detectimi ;  *  Thoe  is  no  pre- 
varicating with  God  when  we  are  on  the  very  thres  Wd 
of  his  presence.'  Cdhberlamd. 


EVASION,  SHIFT,  SUBTERFUGE. 

Eveuion  {v.  To  evade)  is  here  taken  only  in  the 
bad  sense ;  shift  and  subterfuge  are  modes  of  eva^ 
sion :  the  shtft  signifies  that  gross  kind  of  evasion  by 
which  one  attempts  to  sfdft  off  an  obligation  from 
one's  self;  the  subterfuge,  from  subter  under  and 
fugio  to  fly,  is  a  mode  (^  evasion  in  which  one  has 
recourse  to  some  screen  or  shelter. 

The  evasion,  in  distinction  from  the  others,  is  re- 
sorted to  for  the  gratification  of  pride  or  obstinacy : 
whoever  wishes  to  maintain  a  bad  cause  must  have  re- 
course to  evasions ;  candid  minds  despise  al!  evasions; 
'  The  question  of  a  future  state  was  hung  up  in  doubt, 
or  banded  between  conflicting  disputants  through,  all 
the  quirks  and  evasions  of  sophistry  and  logic'  Cum- 
berland. The  shift  is  the  tnck  of  a  knave ;  it  always 
serves  a  paltiy  low  purpose ;  he  who  has  not  courage 
to  turn  open  thief  will  use  any  shifts  rather  than  not 
get  money  dishonestly ;  *  When  such  little  shifts 
come  once  to  be  laid  open,  how  poorly  and  wretchedly 
must  that  man  needs  sneak,  who  finds  himself  both 
guilty  and  baffled  too.'  South.  The  subterfuge  ia 
the  refuge  of  one's  fears;  it  is  not  resorted  to  from 
the  hope  of  gain,  but  from  the  fear  of  a  loss ;  not  for 
purposes  of  interest,  but  for  those  of  character ;  he 
who  wants  to  justify  himself  in  a  bad  cause  has  re- 
course to  subterfuges; 

WTiat  farther  mbterfvgt  can  Tumus  find.^    Dryden. 


conpcanded  vf  tf  and  vada,  ngnifea  to  go  or  get  oat 
of  •  thiotf. 

The  idea  of  being  disengaf|cd  fioa  that  wUcii  it 
not  agreeable  is  conpvebended  m  dit  seaae  nS  all  {ksae 
terns ;  but  «scap«  designates  no  neans  \xj  wUch  tiii« 
is  efiected ;  ^ude  and  evmde  defiae  tiie  nMsas,  iubkIt, 
the  eiorts  whidi  are  used  by  oneieif :  we  are  simply 
disengaged  when  we  escape ,-  but  we  disengi^  wxt- 
sdves  when  we  dud*  and  etade:  we  eteape  from 
danger ;  we  eUtde  die  seardi :  oux  escapes  are  oftea 
providentiid,  and  often  nanow ;  our  suocos  in  tMUng 
depends  on  our  skill :  there  are  isa&y  bad  iten  who 
escape  hanging  by  the  mistake  ef  a  word ;  time  are 
many  who  escape  detection  by  the  nt  widi  which  they 
elude  observation  and  inquhry ; 

'Vice  oft  is  itid  in  virtue's  fair  ^sguise^ 

And  in  lier  borrowed  form  eteapet  inqidriHg  eyes. 

BracTAToa.' 

It  is  a  vain  attempt 
To  bind  the  ambitious  and  unjust  by  treatiei ; 
These  they  drtde  a  thousand  specious  ways. 

THOMSoir. 

<  The  Earl  Rivers  had  frequently  inquired  for  his.  son 
(Savage),  and  had  always  been  amused  with  evasive 
answers.'  Johnson. 

Elude  Mid  evade  both  imply  the  practice  of  art ; 
but  the  former  consists  mostiy  of  actions,  the  latter  of 
words  as  well  as  actions :  a  thief  eludes  those  who  are 
in  pursuit  of  him  by  dexterous  modes  of  conceahnent; 
he  evades  the  interrogatories  of  the  judge  by  equivo- 
cating replies.  One  is  said  to  elude  a  punishment^ 
and  to  evade  a  law. 


TO  ESCAPE,  ELUDE,  EVADE. 

Escape,  in  Freoeh  echapper,  ceiAes  in  idl  proba- 
bility from  the  Latin  ecmpso  to  takeout  of,  to>  get  off; 
elude,  v.  To  avoid;  evade,  from  the  Latin  etadvy 


AMBIGUOUS,  EQUIVOCAL. 

Ambiguous,  in  Latin  ambiguus,  from  ambigo,  com- 
pounded of  ambo  and  ago,  signifies  acting  both  ways ; 
equivocal,  in  French  equivoque,  Latin  eequivocus, 
composed  of  cequus  and  vox,  signifies  that  which 
may  be  applied  equally  to  two  ox  more  objects. 

An  ambiguity  arises  from  A  too  eenend  for&i  of 
expression,  whidi  leaves  the  aeaee  of  uie  author  inde- 
terminate ;  an  equivocation  Uea  in  ^  power  of  par* 
ticular  terras  used,  which  aduMt  of  a  double  interpre- 
tation :  the  ambiguity  leaives  us  in  entire  incertitude 
as  to  what  is  meant;  the  equtvooftOon  misleads  us 
by  the  use  of  a  term  in  the  sense  which  we  do  not 
suspect. 

The  ambiguitif  nay  be  unincentional^  ttising  from 
the  nature  both  of  me  words  and  the  tbiilg* ;  or  it 
may  be  employed  to  witUiold  infbmation  tM^ectiug 
our  views ;  the  equivocation  is  always  intestioiul,  and 
may  be  employed  (ot  piffposes  of  fraild ;  '  An  hoaest 
man  will  never  -employ  m  eq^ifiomi  espteesioa;  • 
confused  man  may  onen  itttef  ambiguotts  ones'witlMtt 
any  design.'  Blair.  The  histoflns  of  he«thea  nations 
are  frill  of  cotifrumo  and  antbigtUty :  ^e  heathai 
oracles  $ae  mostiy  veQ^  by  some  eqtuiteieation ;  ef 
tUs  we  have  a  ycniarkable  isMtMide  k  tiho  attuie  of  the 
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PuRM  mule*  If  vhioh  Ctomta  was  taukd  (  *  W« 
nuike  use  of  an  eqtiitocation  to  deeeive ;  of  an  ambi' 
gui^',  to  kee^  ia  the  dark.'  Troslek.  ^  Ambiguout 
may  sometimes  be  applied  to  other  objects  besides 
words; 

Th'  omUgnoiu  0«d,  iHio  nii'd  hor  Isb'ring  breast> 
In  these  mysterious  words  Ms  mind  ex|iress'd, 
Some  tnrtha  reveal'd,  in  tenns  invtiv'd  the  rest. 

Dbydbh. 

*  The  paNameBt  of  Eagland  is  without  oomparison 
the  most  WunRuous  author  in  the  world,  and  thore  is 
such  a  happy  aif^iguity  in  its  works,  that  its  students 
hare  as  mudi  id.  say  on  the  wrong  side  of  every 
question  as  upon  the  right.'  Cumbebland.  The  term 
tquivoaU  nay  sometimes  be  emjrfoyed  in  an  indifierent 
sense ;  '  Give  a  man  all  that  is  in  the  power  of  the 
world  to  bestow,  but  leave  him  at  the  8«une  time  ander 
some  secret  oppresdon  or  heAviness  of  heart  You 
bestow  indeed  the  materials  of  enjoyment,  but  you 
deprive  him  of  the  ability  to  extract  it.  Hence  pros- 
perity is  so  often  an  squivocal  word,  denoting  merely 
affluence  of  possessiaa,  but  unjustly  ^>plied  to  the 
possessor.''    Blaie. 


TO  AVOID,  ESCHEW,  SHUN,  ELUDE. 

Avoid,  in  French  eviter,  Latin  eoito,  compounded 
of  e  and  vitOf  probably  from  viduua  void,  signifies  to 
make  one's  sell  void  or  free  from  a  thing ;  eschetc  and 
shun  both  come  from  the  German  scheuen,  Swedish 
^y,  &c.  when  It  signifies  to  fly;  elud^,  in  French 
eluder,  Latin  elvdo,  compounded  of  e  and  ludo,  sig'^ 
nifies  to  get  one's  self  out  of  a  thing  by  a  trick. 

Avoid  is  both  generic  and  specific ;  we  avoid  in 
eschewing  or  ahunningt  at  we  avoid  without  eschew- 
ing or  shunning.  Various  contrivances  are  requisite 
for  avoiding ;  eschewing  and  shunning  consist  only 
of  going  out  of  the  way,  of  not  coming  in  contact ; 
eluding,  as  its  derivation  denotes,  has  more  of  artifice 
in  it  t^n  any  of  the  former.  We  avoid  i  troublesome 
visitor  under  real  or  feigned  pretences  of  iQ-Jiealth, 
prior  engagement,  and  the  like ;  we  eschew  evil  com- 

Pby  not  going  into  any  but  what  we  know  to  be 
;  we  shun  we  sight  of  an  offensive  object  by 
turning  into  another  road ;  we  ehide  a  punishment  1^ 
getting  out  of  the  Way  of  those  who  have  the  power  of 
u^icting  it. 

Prudence  enables  us  to  avoid  many  of  the  evils  to 
which  we  ate  duly  e:H>o8ed;  '  Having  thoroughly 
considered  the  laature  ot  this  passion,  I  have  made  it 
my  study  how  to  avoid  the  envy  that  may  accrue  to 
me  from  these  my  speculations.'  Steele.  Nothing 
but  a  fixed  principle  of  religron  can  enable  a  man  to 
eschew  the  temptaftioin'  to  evil  which  lie  in  his  path. 
TUs  tern  its  particidArly  applicable  to  poetry  ana  the 
grave  style ; 

ThiU  Brute  (hii  realtti  iMto  his  rule  subdued 

And  reigned  lortg  in  great  felici^, 

Lsv'd  of  his  tntads,  and  «f  bis  toes  eidhewtd. 

SpBMCEa. 


F«ur  will  Ititd  otte  to  shtm  a  mad  aum,  wh«n  it  is  not 
in  olM*s  power  to  bind  \ 

Of  ioaanv  things,  some  few  1  shall  ezi^aln ; 
Teach  thee  to  Msn  the  dangers  of  the  main. 
And  how  at  length  the  pr«mis'd  diore  to  gain. 

DsYDEN. 

A  want  of  all  principle  leads  a  man  to  elude  his  cre- 
ditors>  whom  he  wishes  to  defraud ; 

The  wtty  Trojan,  bekdiog  froiti  the  blow, 
Bhdes  the  de«tth>  ami  dis^jioints  his  foe.    P6rB> 

The  best  means  of  avoiding  quarrels  is  to  avoid 
giving  ofSvsace.  The  surest  preservative  of  oiu:  inno- 
cence is  to  eschew  evil  company,  and  the  surest  pre- 
setvative  of  our  health  is  to  shun  every  intemperate 

Eractice.     Those  who  have  no  evil  design  in  view  will 
ave  no  occasion  to  dude  the  vi^ance  oi  the  law. 
We  speak  of  avoiding  a  danger,  and  shunning  a 
danger :  but  to  avoid  it  is  in  general  not  to  fall  into 
it ;  to  shun  it  is  with  care  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  it 


To   INVENT,   FEIGN,  FRAME, 
FABRICATE,  FORGE. 

Invent,  v.  To  contnoe;  feign,  v.  To  feign ;  frame 
signifies  to  make  according  to  a  frame ;  fabricate,  in 
Latin  fabricatus  from  faber  a  workfnan,  is  changed 
from  facia,  signifying  to  make  according  to  art; 
forge,  from  the  noun  forgi,  signifies  to  make  in  a 
forge. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  express  the  pro- 
duction of  something  out  of  the  mind,  by  means  of 
its  own  efforts.  To  invent  {v.  To  contrive)  is  the 
general. term;  the  o^iet  tenns  imply  modes  of  in- 
vention under  different  circumstances.  To  invent,  as 
distinguished  from  the  rest,  is  busied  in  creating  new 
forms,  either  by  means  of  the  imi^ination  or  the  re- 
flective powers;  it  forms  combinations  either  purely 
spiritiuil,  or  those  which  are  mechanical  and  physical : 
the  poet  invents  imagery;  the  philosopher  invents 
mathematical  problems  or  mechanical  instruments; 
•  Pythagoras  invented  the  forty-seventh  proposition 
of  the  fest  book  of  Euclid.'  Baetelet. 

Invent  is  used  for  the  ptoduction  of  new  forms  to 
real  objects,  or  for  the  6reatioti  of  unreal  objects; 
to  feign  (».  To  feign)  is  us6d  for  the  creation  of 
unreal  objects,  or  sucn  a:^  ha'vfe  ho  ejdstence  but  iii 
the  mind :  a  play  or  a  story  !&  invented  from  what 
passes  in  the  world ;  Maboihet's  religion  consists  of 
nothing  but  inventions :  the  Heathefi  poets  feigned 
aU  the  tales  and  fables  which  constitute  the  mytho- 
logy, or  history  of  their  deities ; 

Thrir  savage  eyes  tiarn'd  to  a  modest  gaee 
B^  the  sweet  power  of  music ;  therefore,  the  soet 
ryiA feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stoneey  and  floods. 

Shaksfeabe. 


To  frame,  or  to  Blake  Atctndaaa  to  n  f¥ame,  it 
species  of  invefttion  which  consisu  ia  m  dispoiiti 
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88  well  as  the  combiiution  of  objects.  Thespis  was 
the  inventor  of  tragedy :  Pgalmanaiar  framed  an 
entire  new  language,  which  he  pretended  to  be  spoken 
on  the  island  of  Formosa ;  Solon  framed  a  new  set  of 
laws  for  the  dty  of  Athens ; 

Nature  hath  fram'd  straoge  fellows  in  her  time. 

SHAKsrsAas. 

To  invent,  feign,  and  frame,  are  all  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  and  in  a  bad 
sense ;  fabricate  and  forge  are  never  used  any  other- 
wise. Invent  is  employed  as  to  that  which  is  the 
firuit  of  one's  own  mmd ;  to  feign  is  employed  as  to 
that  which  is  unreal ;  to  frame  is  employed  as  to  that 
which  requires  deliberation  and  arrangement ;  to  fa- 
bricate, from /after  a  workman,  signifying  to  make  in  a 
workman-like  manner,  and  to  forge,  signiiying  to  make 
as  in  a  forge,  are  employed  as  to  that  which  is  absolutely 
false,  and  requiring  more  or  less  exercise  of  the 
inventive  power.  A  person  invents  a  lie,  and  feigns 
sorrow ;  invents  an  excuse,  and  feigns  an  attach- 
ment. A  story  is  invented  inasmuch  as  it  is  new,  and 
not  before  conceived  by  others,  or  occasioned  by  the 
su^estions  of  others;  it  is  framed  inasmuch  as  it 
required  to  be  dvdy  disposed  in  all  its  parts,  so  as  to 
be  consistent ;  it  is  fabricated  inasmuch  as  it  runs  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  actual  circumstances,  and 
therefore  has  required  the  skill  and  labor  of  a  work- 
man ;  it  is  forged  inasmuch  as  it  seems  by  its  utter 
falsehood  and  extravagance  to  have  caused  as  much 
severe  action  in  the  brain,  as  what  is  produced  by  the 
fire  in  a  furnace  or  forge ;  '  JThe  very  idea  of  the 
fabricaHon  of  a  new  government  is  enough  to  fill  us 
with  horror.'  Bceke. 

As  chymists  gold  from  brass  hj  fire  would  draw. 
Pretexts  are  into  treason  forgd  by  law.    Denbam. 


to  be  false:  the  motive  of  the  narrator  is  what  hate 
constitutes  the  difference ;  namely,  that  in  the  former 
case  he  believes,  or  is  supposed  to  believe,  what  •he 
relates  to  be  true,  in  the  utter  he  knows.it  to  be  false. 
The  heathen  mythology  consists  principally  of  the 
Jictions  of  the  poets :  newspapers  commonly  abound 
in  fabrication ;  '  All  that  the  Jews  tell  us  of  their 
twofold  Messiah  is  a  mere /Sexton,  fituned  without  as 
much  as  a  pretence  to  any  roundation  in  Scripture  for 
it.'  Peideacx.  '  The  translator  or  fabricator  (£ 
Ossian's  poems.'  Mabox.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
term  fabricate  may  be  applied  to  any  effort  of  genius 
without  reg«urd  to  the  veracity  of  the  fabricator; 
*  With  reason  has  Shakespeare's  superiority  been 
asserted  in  the  fabrication  of  his  pxetematmal  ma« 
chines.'  Cumberland. 

As  epithets  fictitious  and  false  are  veiy  closely 
allied ;  for  what  is  fictitious  is  false,  though  all  that 
is  false  is  not  fictitious :  the  fictitious  is  that  whidi 
has  been  feigned,  or  falsely  made  by  some  one ;  the 
false  is  simply  tjiat  wliich  is  false  by  the  nature  of 
the  thing :  the  fictitious  account  is  therefore  the  in- 
vention of  an  mdividual,  whose  veracity  is  thereby 
impeached ;  but  there  may  be  many  false  accounts 
unintentionally  circulated. 


FICTION,  FABRICATION,  FALSEHOOD. 

Fiction  is  opposed  to  what  is  real ;  fabrication,  as 
it  is  here  understood,  and  falsehood,  are  opposed  to 
what  is  true.  Fiction  relates  what  may  be,  though 
not  what  is  :  fabrication  and  falsehood  relate  what  is 
not  as  what  is,  and  vice  versd.  Fiction  serves  for 
amusement  and  instruction:  fabrication  and  false- 
hood serve  to  mislead  and  deceive.  Fiction  and  fa- 
brication both  require  invention :  falsehood  consists  of 
simple  assertions  of  what  is  not  true.  The  fables  of 
Maof  are  fictions  of  the  simplest  kind,  but  jet  such 
as  required  a  peculiarly  lively  fancy  and  inventive 
genius  to  produce  :  the  fabrication  of  a  play  as  the 
production  of  Shakspeare's  pen,  was  once  executed 
with  sufficient  skill  to  impose  for  a  time  upon  the 
public  credulity:  a  good  memory  is  all  that  is  necessary 
in  order  to  avoid  VLttermg  falsehoods  that  can  be  easily 
contradicted  and  confiited.  In  an  extended  sense  of 
the  wdrd  fiction,  it  approaches  still  nearer  to  the  sense 
o(  fabricate,  when  said  of  the  fictions  of  the  ancients, 
which  were  delivered  as  truth,  although  admitted  now 


UNTRUTH,  FALSEHOOD,  FALSITY, 
LIE. 

An  untruth  is  an  untrue  saying ;  &  falsehood  and  a  lie 
are  false  sayings  :  untruth  oi  itself  reflects  no  disgrace 
on  the  agent ;  it  may  be  unintentional  or  not :  t^falm- 
hood  and  a  lie  are  intentional  /oIm  sayings,  differing 
only  in  degree  as  the  guilt  of  the  offender :  a  fals»' 
hood  is  not  always  spoken  for  the  express  intention  of 
deceiving,  but  a  lie  is  uttered  only  for  the  worst  of 
purposes.  Some  persons  have  a  habit  of  telling /oZse- 
hoods  from  the  mere  love  of  talking :  those  who  are 
guilty  of  bad  actions  endeavour  to  conceal  them  by 
lies.  Children  are  apt  to  speak  untruths  for  want  <n 
understanding  the  value  of  words ;  '  Above  all  thinga 
tell  no  untrttth,  no,  not  even  in  trifles.'  Sib  Henby 
Sydney.  Travellers  from  a  love  of  exaggeration  are 
apt  to  introduce  falsehoods  into  their  narrations; 
'Many  temptations  to  falsehood  will  occur  in  the 
disguise  of  passions,  too  specious  to  fear  much  resist- 
ance.' Johnson.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  lie  to  increase 
itself  to  a  tenfold  degree ;  one  Ue  must  be  backed  by 
many  more ;  '  The  nature  of  a  lie  consists  in  this,  that 
it  is  a  false  signification  knowingly  and  vcduntarily 
used.'  South. 

Falsehood  is  also  used  in  the  abstract  sense  for 
what  is  false.  Falsity  is  never  used  but  in  the  ab- 
stract sense,  for  the  property  of  the/a^«e.  The  fermet 
is  general,  the  latter  particular  in  the  apjdication : 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  an  assertion  is  not  always  to 
be  distinctly  proved ;  '  When  speech  is  em]m>yed 
only  as  the  vehicle  of  falsehood,  every  man  must  dis- 
unite himself  from  others.'  Johnson.    The  falsity  cf 
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an^  particular  personal  assertion  may  be  proved  by  the 
evidence  of  others ; 


Can  you  on  him  sachfaltitiet  obtrude  f 
And  as  a  mortal  the  most  wise  delude  ? 


Sandys. 


TRUTH,  VERACITY. 


Truth  belongs  to  the  thing ;  veracity  to  the  person : 
the  truth  of  the  story  is  acunitted  upon  the  veracity 
of  the  narrator ;  '  I  shall  think  myself  obliged  for  the 
future  to  speak  always  in  truth  ana  sincerity  of  heart.'' 
Addison.  '  Many  relations  of  travellers  have  been 
dighted  as  fabulous,  till  more  frequent  voyages  have 
confirmed  their  veracity.''  Johnson. 


TO  FEIGN,  PRETEND. 

Feign,  in  Latin^n^  or  Jigo,  firom  the  Greek  srwya 
to  fix  or  stamp ;  pretend,  in  Latin  pratendo,  signifies 
properly  to  stretch  before,  that  is,  to  put  on  the 
outside. 

These  words  may  be  used  either  for  doing  or  say- 
ing;  they  are  both  opposed  to  what  is  true,  but  they 
diner  from  the  motive  of  the  agent.  To  feign  is 
taken  either  in  a  bad  or  an  indifferent  sense ;  to  pre- 
tend always  in  a  bad  sense.  One  feigns  in  order  to 
gain  some  future  end;  a  person  feigns  sickness  in 
order  to  be  excused  from  paying  a  disagreeable  visit ; 
one  pretends  in  order  to  serve  a  present  purpose ;  a 
child  pretends  to  have  lost  his  book  who  wishes  to 
excuse  himself  for  his  idleness. 

To  fmgn  consists  often  of  a  line  of  conduct ;  to 
pretend  consists  always  of  words.  Ulysses  feigned 
madness  in  order  to  escape  from  going  to  the  Trojan 
war.  According  to  Virgil,  the  Grecian  Sinon  pre- 
tended to  be  a  deserter  come  over  to  the  Trojan  camp. 
In  matters  of  speculation,  to  feign  is  to  invent  by 
force  of  the  imagination ;  to  pretend  is  to  set  up  by 
force  of  self-conceit.  It  is  feigned  by  the  poets  that 
Orpheus  went  down  into  hell  and  brought  back  Euri- 
dice  his  wife ;  - 

To  win  me  from  his  tender  arms, 

Unnumber'd  suitors  came. 
Who  prais'd  me  for  imputed  charms, 

Ana  felt  orfeign'd  a  flame.    Goldsmith. 

Infidel  philosophers  pretend  to  account  (on  the  most 
mysterious  thii^  in  nature  upon  natural,  or,  as  they 

5 lease  to  term  it,  rational  principles ;  *  An  affected 
elicacy  is  the  common  improvement  in  those  who 
pretend  to  be  refined  above  others.'  Steele. 


SPURIOUS,  SUPPOSITIOUS,  COUN- 
TERFEIT. 

Spurious,  in  Latin  spurius,  from  <ntof>d,  because 
the  ancients  called  the  female  spurium ;  hence,  one 


who  is  of  uncertain  origin  on  thefiither's  side  is  termed 
spurious ;  suppoaiticMs,  from  suppose,  signifies  to  be 
supposed  or  conjectured,  in  distinction  firom  bding 
positively  known ;  counterfeit,  «.  To  imitate. 

All  these  terms  are  modes  of  the  fUse ;  the  twa 
former  indirectly,  the  latter  directly :  whatever  is  uiir. 
certain  that  might  be  certain,  and  whatever  is  ci>ii- 
jectural  that  might  be  conclusiye,  are  by  implicalion 
Gdse ;  that  which  is  made  in  imitation  of  another  thing, 
so  as  to  pass  for  it  as  the  true  one,  is  positively  false. 
Hence,  the  distinction  between  these  terms,  and  the 
ground  of  tbe»  implications.  An  iUegitimate  ofispring 
IS  said  to  be  spurious  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word, 
the  father  in  this  case  being  always  uncertain ;  and 
any  ofispring  which  is  termed  spurious  falls  necessa- 
rily under  the  impittation  of  not  being  the  ofispring 
of  the  person  whose  name  they  bear.  In  the  same 
manner  an  edition  of  a  work  is  termed  spurious  which 
comes  out  under  a  false  name,  or  a  name  difierent 
from  that  in  the  title-page  ;  '  Being  to  take  leave  of 
England,  I  thought  it  very  handsome  to  take  my 
leave  also  of  you,  and  my  dearly  honoured  Mother, 
Oxford ;  otherwise  both  of  you  may  have  just  grounds 
to  cry  me  up,  you  for  a  forgetful  friend,  she  for  an  un- 
grateful son,  <  if  not  some  spurious  issue.'  Howell. 
Suppositious  expresses  more  or  less  of  falsehood,  accord- 
ing tq  the  nature  of  the  thing.  A  suppositious  parent 
implies  little  less  than  a  directly  false  parent ;  but  in 
speaking  of  the  origin  of  any  thing  in  remote  periods 
of  antiquity,  it  may  be  merely  suppositious  or  con- 
jectural from  the  want  of  information ;  '  The  fabulous 
tales  of  early  British  history,  suppositious  treaties, 
and  charters,  are  the  proofs  on  which  Edward  founded 
his  title  to  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland.'  Robestson. 
Counterfeit  respects  rather  works  of  art  which  are  ex- 
posed to  imitalaon :  coin  is  counterfeit  which  bears  a 
false  stamp,  and  every  invention  which  comes  out 
under  the  sanction  of  the  inventor's  name,  is  likewise 
a  counterfeit  if  not  made  by  himself  or  by  his  con- 
sent; 

Words  may  be  counUrfett, 
False  coin'd,  and  current  only  from  the  tongue, 
Without  the  mind.    Southern. 


TO  IMITATE,  COPY,  COUNTERFEIT. 

The  idea  of  taking  a  likeness  of  some  object  is 
common  to  all  these  terms ;  but  imitate  (v.  To  follow) 
is  the  generic,  copy  {v.  To  copy),  and  counterfeit 
(v.  Spurious)  the  specific :  to  imitate  is  to  take  a 
general  likeness ;  to  copy,  to  take  an  exact  likeness ; 
to  cownterfmt,  to  take  a  false  likeness ;  to  imitate  is, 
therefore,  almost  always  used  in  a  good  or  an  indifferent 
sense ;  to  copy  mostly,  and  to  coumterfeU  always,  in 
a  bad  sense :  to  imitxUe  an  author's  style  is  at  all  times 
allowable  for  one  who  cannot  form  a  style  for  himself; 
but  to  copy  an  author's  style  would  be  a  too  slavish 
adherence  even  for  the  dullest  writer.  To  imitate  is 
applicable  to  every  object,  for  every  external  object  is 
susceptible  of  im^tion ;  and  in  man  the  imitative 
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CMuItjr  diufLtji  Hwlf  alike  in  the  higheit  and  tk« 
kwMt  matten,  in  voriu  t£  art  and  in  inaial  oonduet; 

*  Foetiy  and  mxaie  have  the  power  a£  imitating  the 
manners  of  men.''  Su  Wh.  Jqmbs.  To  ctpy  u  ap- 
plioable  only  to  certain  otyecta  vfaidi  viU  amidt  of  a 
minute  Hhcneas  being  taken )  thaa,  an  aitiat  may  be 
SMd  to  copy  firon  nature,  whieh  ia  abnoal  the  only  car- 
eumatance  in  which  coppiatf^  is  joatifiahle,  except  when 
it  is  a  mere  manual  act ;  ta  cojHf  any  thing  in  othen, 
wheth^  it  be  their  T<nce^  their  miinwri,  their  lan- 
guage, or  their  works,  is  inconastent  with  die  inde- 
pendence  which   beloDffs    to   everr    ratioaal    rngtm^i 

*  Some  imagine,  ^t  whatsoever  they  find  in  the  pic- 
ture of  a  master,  who  has  acauired  reputetioa,  must 
of  necessity  be  excellent ;  and  never  nil  when  they 
eoj»y,  to  follow  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  things.^ 
DaYDEN.  In  a  general  application,  howevev,  the  tern 
eopy  may  be  wsed  in  an  indiifereDt  sense ; 


The  mind,  imptesaible  and  soft,  with  ease 
Imbibes  and  eopiei  what  Ae  hears  and  sees. 


COWFBJU 


To  counterfeU  is>  iq^fdicable  bvtt  to  few  objects,  and 
happily  practicaUe  but  in  few  eases ;  we  may  eottn^er* 
feit  the  coin,  or  we  may  counterfeit  the  person^  or  the 
character,  or  the  voice,  or  tite  hand-writiiw,  «f  any 
oae  f<Nc  whom  we  would  wish  to  pass }  but  it  the  like, 
neee  be  not  very  exact,  the  fikkehood  ia  easily  de< 
tected; 

I  can  counttrfeit  the  deep  tragedian. 
Speak  and  look  big,  and  pry  on  every  ride.. 

SHAKmSABB. 


TO  IMITATE,  MIMICK,  MOCK,  APE. 

Imitate^  v.  To  follow ;  mimick,  from  the  Greek 
Htl*os,  has  the  same  origin  as  imUatie ;  mock,  in  French 
mocquer,  Greek  iju»km>  to  laugh  at ;  to  ape  signifies 
to  imitate  like  an  ape. ' 

To  imitate  is  here  the  general  term :  to  mimick  and 
to  ape  are  both  species  of  vicious  imito^ion. 

One  imitates  that  which  is  deserving  of  imitation, 
or  the  contrary  :  one  mimicks  either  that  which  is  not 
an  authorized  subject  of  imitation,  or  which  is  imi- 
tated so  as  to  excite  laughter.  A  person  wishes  to 
make  that  his  own  which  he  imitates,  but  he  mimicks 
for  the  entertainment  of  others ; 

Because  we  sometimes  walk  on  two ! 
I  hate  the  imitating  crew.    Gay. 

The  force  of  example  is  illustrated  by  the  readiness 
with  which  people  imitate  each  other^s  actions  when 
they  are  in  close  intercourse :  the  trick  of  mimickry 
is  sometimes  carried  to  such  an  extravagant  pitch  that 
no  man,  however  sacred  his  character,  or  exalted  his 
virtue,  can  screen  himself  from  being  the  object  of 
this  species  of  buffoonery :  to  ape  is  a  serious  though 
an  absurd  act  of  imitation ; 

A  courtier  any  ape  surpasses  ; 
Behold  him  humbly  cringing  wait 
Upon  the  minister  of  state. 


View  Urn  Moa  after  to  infierion 

Aping  the  conduct  of  superiors.    8wirT> 

To  intmjcfc  is  a  joeoae  act  of  ttnatotfon; 

Nor  will  it  less  delight  th'  attentive  sage 

T  obserre  that  instmct  which  unerring  guides 

The  brutal  race  which  mimickt  reason  s  lore. 

SOMZaVILLB. 

To  tnocft  is  an  ill-natured,  or  at  least  an  unmeaning 
act  of  imitation ; 

Wkat  though  n«  frieada  in  Mfcle  weeds  appaar, 
Crrieve  for  an  hour^,  perhaps,  th«a  mourn  a  yeai. 
And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  wqe 
To  midnij^t  dances.    Fofe- 


The  ape  imitates  to  pleaaa  himaelf,  b«t  die 
imiteUes  to  please  others.  The  ape  seriously  tries  to 
come  as  near  the  original  as  he  can ;  the  mimick  tries 
to  render  the  imitation  as  ridiculous  as  possible :  the 
former  apes  out  of  deference  to  the  pemen  aped ;  the 
latter  mimicks  out  of  contempt  or  diac^ard 

Mimickry  belongs  to  the  meny-andrew  or  bufibon ; 
aping  to  the  weakling  who  has  no  originality  in  him- 
self. Show-people  (fisplay  their  talents  in  mimicking 
the  cries  of  birds  or  beasts,  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  gaping  crowd ;  weak  and  vain  people,  who  wish  to 
be  admired  for  that  which  they  have  not  in  themselves, 
ape  the  dress,  the  manners,  the  voice,  the  mode  <^ 
speech,  and  the  like,  of  some  one  who  is  above  them. 
Mimickry  excites  laughter  frtnn  that  which  is  bur- 
lesque in  it ;  aping  excites  lau^ter  from  that  which 
is  absurd  and  unsuitable  in  it;  mockery  excites 
laughter  from  the  malicious  temper  of  thoee  who  en- 
joy it. 


TO  FOLLOW,  IMITATE. 

FoUow,  V.  To  follow,  succeed ;  imitate,  in  Latin 
imitatus,  participle  of  imitor,  from  the  Greek  /w^Un  to 
mimick  and  o/jmos  alike,  signifies  to  do  or  m^e  alike. 

Both  these  terms  denote  the  regulating  our  actions 
by  something  that  offers  itself  to  us,  or  is  set  ht&sie  us ; 
but  we  follou)  that  which  is  either  internal  or  external ; 
we  imitate  that  only  which  is  external :  we  either  fo/- 
lotc  the  dictates  of  our  own  minds  or  die  suggestions 
of  others ;  but  we  imitate  the  conduct  of  others :  in 
regard  to  external  objects  we  follow  either  a  rule  or  an 
example ;  but  we  imitate  an  example  only :  we  follow 
the  footsteps  of  our  forefathers ;  we  imitate  their  vir- 
tues and  their  perfections :  it  is  adviseable  for  young 
persons  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  good  ex- 
ample of  those  who  are  older  and  wiser  than  them- 
selves ; 

And  I  with  the  same  greediness  did  seek. 

As  water  when  I  thirst,  to  swallow  Greek ; 

Which  I  did  only  learn  that  I  might  know 

Those  great  examples  which  I  foUow  now.   Denham. 

It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  Christian  to  imitate 
the  example  of  otir  blessed  Saviour  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power ;  '  The  imitators  of  Milton  seem  to  place 
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all  the  excellency  of  that  sort  of  writing  in  the  use  of 
uncouth  or  antique  words.'  Johnson. 

To  follow  and  imitate  may  both  be  applied  to  that 
which  is  good  or  bad :  the  former  to  any  action ;  but 
the  latter  only  to  the  behaviour  or  the  external  man- 
ners :  we  may  follow  a  person  in  his  career  of  virtue 
or  vice ;  we  imitate  his  gestures,  tone  of  voice,  and 
the  like.  Parents  should  be  guarded  in  all  their  words 
and  actions ;  for  whatever  may  be  their  example,  whe- 
ther virtuous  or  vicious,  it  will  in  all  probability  be 
followed  by  their  children :  those  who  have  the  charge 
of  young  people  should  be  particularly  careful  to  avoid 
all  bad  habits  of  gesture,  voice,  or  speech ;  as  there 
is  a  much  greater  propensity  to  imitate  what  is  ridi- 
culous than  what  is  becoming. 


TO  COPY,  TRANSCRIBE. 

Copy  is  probably  changed  from  the  Latin  capio  to 
take,  because  we  take  that  from  an  object  which  we 
copy ;  transcribe,  in  Latin  transcribo,  that  is  trans 
over,  and  scribo,  signifies  literally  to  write  over  from 
something  else,  to  make  to  pass  over  in  writing  from 
one  body  to  another. 

To  copy  respects  the  matter ;  to  transcribe  respects 
simply  the  act  of  writing.  What  is  copied  must  be 
taken  immediately  from  the  original,  with  which  it 
must  exactly  correspond ;  what  is  transcribed  may  be 
taken  from  the  copy,  but  not  necessarily  in  an  entire 
state.  Things  are  copied  for  the  sake  of  getting  the 
contents :  they  are  (rften  transcribed  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  and  fait  writing.  A  copier  should  be  very 
exact ;  a  transcriber  should  be  a  good  writer.  I^aw- 
yers  copy  deeds,  and  have  them  afterwards  frequently 
transcribed  as  occasion  requires.  Transcribe  is  some- 
times used  to  signify  a  literal  copy  in  the  figurative 
application ;  '  Anstotle  tells  us  that  the  world  is  a 
copy  or  transcript  of  those  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind 
of  the  First  Being,  and  that  those  ideas  which  are  in 
the  mind  of  man  are  a  transcript  of  the  world.  To 
this  we  may  add  that  words  are  the  transcript  of  those 
ideas  which  are  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  that  writing 
or  printing  are  the  transcript  of  words.'  Addison. 


COPY,  MODEL,  PATTERN,  SPECIMEN. 

Copy,  from  the  verb  to  copy  (».  To  copy),  marks 
either  the  thing  from  which  we  c(my  or  tne  thing 
copied;  model,  in  French  modile,  Latin  modulus  a 
little  mode  or  measure,  signifies  the  thing  that  serves 
a«  a  measure,  or  that  is  made  after  a  measure ;  pat- 
tern, which  is  a  variation  of  patron,  from  the  French 
patron,  Latin  patronus,  signifies  the  thing  that 
directs ;  specimen,  in  Latin  specimen,  from  specio  to 
behold,  signifies  what  is  looked  at  for  the  purpose  of 
finrming  our  judgement  by  it. 


*  A  copy  and  a  model  may  be  both  employed  either 
as  an  original  work  or  as  a  work  formed  after  an 
original.  In  the  former  sense,  copy  is  used  in  relation 
to  impressions,  manuscripts,  or  writings,  which  are 
made  to  be  copied  by  the  printer,  the  writer,  or  the 
engraver :  model  is  used  in  every  other  case,  whether 
in  morality  or  the  arts :  the  proof  will  seldom  be  faulty 
when  the  copy  is  clear  and  correct.  There  can  be  no 
good  writing  formed  aft:er  a  bad  copy,  or  in  an  ex- 
tended application  of  the  terms,  the  poet  or  the  artist 
may  copy  after  nature ;  *  Longinus  has  observed  that 
tho  deacription  of  love  in  Sappho  is  an  exact  copy  of 
nature,  and  that  all  the  circumstances  which  follow 
one  another  in  such  an  hurry  of  sentiments,  notwith- 
standing they  appear  repugnant  to  each  other,  are 
really  such  as  happen  m  the  frenzies  of  love.'  Addison. 
No  human  being  nas  ever  presented  us  with  a  perfect 
model  of  virtue ;  the  classic  writers  of  antiquity  ought 
to  be  carefully  perused  by  all  who  wish  to  acquire  a 
piure  style,  of  which  they  contain  unquestionably  the 
best  models ;  '  Socrates  recommends  to  Alcibiades,  as 
the  model  of  his  devotions,  a  short  prayer  which  a 
Greek  poet  composed  for  the  use  of  nis  friends.' 
Addison. 

Respecting  these  words,  however,  it  is  here  farther 
to  be  observed,  that  a  copy  requires  the  closest  imita- 
tion possible  in  every  particular,  but  a  model  ought 
only  to  serve  as  a  general  rule :  the  former  must  be 
literally  retraced  by  a  mechanical  process  in  all  its 
lines  and  figures ;  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  supplied  by 
the  judgement  or  will  of  the  executor.  A  model  often 
consists  of  little  more  than  the  outlines  and  propor- 
tions, whilst  the  dimensions  and  decorations  are  left  to 
the  choice  of  the  workman.  One  who  is  anxious  to 
acquire  a  fine  hand  will  in  the  first  instance  rather 
imitate  the  errors  of  his  copy  than  attempt  any  im- 
provement of  his  own.  A  man  of  genius  will  not 
suffer  himself  to  be  cramped  by  a  slavish  adherence 
to  any  model  however  peruct. 

In  the  second  sense  copy  is  used  for  painting,  and 
model  for  relief.  A  copy  ought  to  be  faithful,  a  model 
ought  to  be  just ;  the  former  should  delineate  exactly 
what  is  delineated  by  the  original ;  the  latter  should 
adhere  to  the  precise  rules  of  proportion  observed  in 
the  ori^nal.  The  pictures  of  Raphael  do  not  lose 
their  attractions  even  in  bad  copies:  the  simple  models 
of  antiquity  often  equal  in  value  originals  of  modem 
conception. 

Pattern  and  specimen  approach  nearest  to  model  in 
signification :  the  idea  of  guidance  or  direction  ia  pro- 
nunent  in  them.  The  model  always  serves  to  guide,  in 
the  execution  of  a  work ;  the  pattern  serves,  either  to 
regulate  the  work,  or  simply  to  determine  the  choice ;. 
the  specimen  helps  only  to  form  the  opinion.  The 
architect  builds  according  to  a  certain  model;  *  A 
fault  it  would  be  if  some  kmg  should  build  his  mansion- 
house  by  the  model  of  Solomon's  palace.'  Hooxex. 
The  mechanic  makes  any  thing  according  to  «  pattern, 
or  a  person  fixes  on  haying  a  thing  sccoidiog  to  the 


•  Vuie  Girard :  «♦  Copie,  mod^e:* 
4  s 
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pattern  offered  him ;  '  A  ffentleman  iendi  to  my  shop 
for  a  pattern  of  stuff,  if  he  like  it,  he  compares  tM 
pattern  with  the  whole  piece,  and  probably  we  bax- 
gain.''  Swift.  The  nature  and  value  e£  tnh^  are 
estimated  by  the  specimens  shown  of  diem ;  '  Several 
persons  have  exhibited  specimens  of  this  art  before 
multitudes  of  beholders.'  Addison.  A  model  is  always 
some  whole  complete  in  itself;  a  pattern  may  be 
either  a  whole  or  the  part  of  a  whole ;  a  specimen  w 
always  a  part.  Models  of  ships,  bridges,  or  other 
pieces  of  mechanism  are  sometimes  constructed  fSnr 
the  purpose  of  explaining  most  eficctually  the  nature 
and  design  of  the  invention :  whenever  the  make, 
color,  or  materials  of  any  article,  either  of  ctntveni- 
ence  or  luxury,  is  an  olnect  of  consideration,  it  cannot 
be  80  rightly  determiiiea  by  any  means  as  by  producing 
a  similar  article  to  serve  as  a  pattern :  a  single  sen- 
tence in  a  book  may  be  a  sufficient  specimen  of  the 
whole  performance. 

In  the  moral  sense  pattern  respects  the  whole  eon- 
duct  or  behaviour ;  specimen  only  individual  actions. 
The  female  who  devotes  her  time  and  attention  to  the 
management  of  her  family  and  the  education  of  her 
offspring  is  a  pattern  to  those  of  her  sex  who  depute 
the  whole  concern  to  the  care  of  others.  A  person 
gives  but  an  unfortunate  specimen  of  his  boasted  sin- 
cerity, who  is  found  guilty  of  an  evasion ;  '  Xenophon, 
in  the  life  of  his  imaginary  prince,  whom  he  describes 
88  a  pattern  for  real  ones,  is  always  celebrating  the 
philanthropy  or  good  nature  of  his  hero.'  Addison. 
'  We  know  nothing  of  the  scanty  jargon  of  our  bar- 
barous ancestors ;  but  we  have  specimens  of  our  lan- 
guage when  it  began  to  be  adapted  to  civil  and 
religious  purposes,  and  find  it  such  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  artless  and  simple.'  Johnson. 


doing  wrong,  must  be  made  an  emxmpie  to  deter  otbets 
firom  doing  the  same; 

The  king  of  men  his  hardy  host  inspires 

With  loud  command,  with  great  example*  fires.    Pope. 

Every  one,  let  his  age  and  station. be  whatitmsy, 
may  afford  a  pattern  of  Christian  virtue ;  the  child 
may  be  a  pattern  to  his  pbymates  <^  diUgence  and 
dutiftilness ;  the  citizen  may  be  a  pattern  to  nis  fdlo«> 
citizens  of  sobriety,  and  conformity  to  the  laws ;  the 
soldier  may  be  a  pattern  of  obedience  to  his  comrades ; 
'  The  fairy  way  of  writing,  as  Mr.  Dryden  calls  it,  Is 
more  difficult  than  any  other  that  depends  upon  the 
poet's  fancy,  because  he  has  no  pattern  to  follow  in  it.' 
Addison.  Our  Saviour  has  left  us  an  ejvample  at 
Christian  perfection,  which  we  ought  to  imitate,  al- 
though we  cannot  copy  it:  the  Scripture  characters 
are  drawn  as  ensamples  for  our  learning ; 

Sir  Knight,  that  doest  that  vovage  rashly  take. 

By  this  forbidden  way  in  my  deipight, 

Doest  by  other's  death  entatnpU  take.    SPBWSsa. 


EXAMPLE,  PATTERN,  ENSAMPLE. 

Example,  in  Latin  exemplum,  very  probably 
changed  from  ewsimulum  and  ejesimulo  or  simtilo, 
signifies  the  thing  framed  according  to  a  likeness ; 
pattern,  v.  Copy;  ensample  signifies  that  which  is 
done  according  to  a  sample  or  example. 

All  these  words  are  taken  for  that  which  ought  to 
be  followed :  but  the  example  must  be  followed  gene- 
rally ;  the  pattern  must  be  followed  particularly,  not 
Mily  as  to  what,  but  how  a  thing  is  to  be  done:  tbe 
former  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  judgement;  the  latter 
to  guide  the  actions.  The  example  comprehends  what 
is  either  to  be  followed  or  avoided ;  the  pattern  only 
that  which  is  to  be  followed  or  copied :  tne  ensample 
is  a  species  of  example,  the  word  being  emjJoyed  only 
in  the  solemn  style.  The  example  may  he  presented 
either  in  the  oDJect  itself,  or  tne  description  ot  it; 
the  pattern  displays  itself  most  completely  in  the 
object  itself;  the  ensample  exists  only  in  the  descrip- 
tion. Those  who  know  what  is  right  shovdd  set  the 
example  of  practising  it;  and  those  Who  persist  in 


EXAMPLE,  PRECEDENT, 

Example,  v.  Example ;  precedent,  from  the  Latin 
precedens  preceding,  signifies  by  distinction  that  pre- 
ceding which  is  entitled  to  notice. 

Both  these  terms  apply  to  that  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed or  made  a  rule ;  but  the  example  is  commonly 
present  or  before  our  eyes ;  the  precedent  is  properly 
something  past :  the  example  may  derive  its  Mithority 
from  the  individual ;  the  precedent  acquires  its  sanc- 
tion from  time  and  common  consent :  we  are  led  by 
the  example,  or  we  copy  the  example ;  we  are  guided 
or  governed  by  the  precedent.  The  former  is  a  private 
and  often  a  partial  affair ;  the  latter  is  a  paUic  and 
often  a  national  concern ;  we  quote  examples  in  fitei^ 
ature,  and  precedents  in  law ; 

Tliames !  the  most  Wd  of  all  the  ocean's  song, 
O  could  I  flow  like  thee  !  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  exampU,  as  it  it  my  theme.    jDbrham. 

'  At  the  revolution  thev  threw  a  politic  veil  over 
every  drcumstance  whicn  might  ftimish  a  precedent 
for  any  future  departure  firom  what  they  had  then 
settled  for  ever.'  Bueke. 


EXAMPLE,  INSTANCE. 

Example  (v.  Example,  pattern)  refers  in  d»s  case 
to  the  thmg ;  instemce,  h<m  the  Ladn  insto,  ngnifles 
that  which  stuids  or  serves  as  a  resting  point. 

Th6  example  is  set  forth  by  way  of^  illustration  or 
instruction ;  the  instance  is  adduced  by  way  of  evi- 
dence or  proof.  Every  instance  may  serve  as  an 
example,  but  every  example  is  not  an  instance.  The 
example  consists  of  moral  or  intellectual  objects ;  the 
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instance  consists  of  actions  only, 
trated  b  j  examples ; 


Rules  are  iUui- 


Let  me  (my  son)  an  ancient  fact  unfold, 
A  great  example  drawn  from  times  of  old. 


POPK. 


Characters  are  illustrated  by  instances ;  '  Many  tn- 
stances  may  be  produced  from  good  authorities,  that 
children  actually  suck  in  the  several  passions  and 
depraved  inclinations  of  their  nurses/  Steele.  The 
best  mode  of  instructing  children  is  by  furnishing 
them  with  examples  for  every  rule  that  is  laid  down ; 
the  Roman  history  ftumishes  us  with  many  extra- 
ordinary instances  of  self-devotion  for  their  country. 


FIGURE,   METAPHOR,   ALLEGORY, 
EMBLEM,  SYMBOL,  TYPE. 

Figure,  in  Latin  figttra,  from  Jingo  to  feign,  sig- 
nifies any  thing  pamted  or  feigned  by  the  mind ; 
metapkof,  in  Greek  ixnafopa,  from  fierapipio  to  transfer, 
signifies  a  transfer  of  one  object  to  another ;  allegory, 
in  Greek  a^Ariyopla,  from  AM.os  another  thing,  and 
iyoptvct  to  relate,  signifies  the  relation  of  something 
under  a  borrowed  form ;  emblem,  in  Greek  iii^t^iict, 
from  ift^aWtti  to  impress,  signifies  the  thing  stamped 
on  as  a  mark ;  syrtibol,  from  the  Greek  <rv(i,0aMM  to 
consider  attentivdy,  signifies  the  thing  cast  or  con- 
ceived in  the  mind,  from  its  analogy  to  represent  some- 
thing else ;  type,  in  Greek  riJjrof,  from  t(5»t«  to  strike 
or  stamp,  signifies  an  image  of  something  that  is 
stamped  on  something  else. 

Luceness  between  two  olriects,  by  which  one  is  made 
to  represent  the  other,  is  the  common  idea  in  the  sig- 
nification of  these  terms.  Figv/re  is  the  most  general 
of  these  terms,  comprehending  every  thing  which  is 
figured  by  means  of  the  imagination ;  the  rest  are  but 
modes  of  the  figu/re.  The  figure  consists  either  in 
words  or  in  tnmgs  generally  :  we  may  have  a  flgwre 
in  expression,  a  figure  on  paper,  a  figure  on  wood  or 
stone,  and  the  like.  It  is  the  business  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  draw  figures  out  of  any  thing ;  '  The  spring 
bears  the. same ,^t«re  among  the  seasons  4^  the  year, 
that  the  morning  does  among  the  divisions  of  the  day, 
or  youth  among  the  stages  of  life.^  Addison.  The 
metaphor  and  all^ory  consist  of  a  representation  by 
means  of  words  only :  the  figure,  in  this  case,  is  any 
representation  which  the  mmd  makes  to  itself  of  a 
resemblance  between  objects,  which  is  properly  a 
figure  of  thought,  which  when  clothed  in  words  is 
»  figure  of  speMh :  tJie  metaphor  is  &  figure  of  speecih 
of  ttie  simtrfest  kind,  by  which  a  word  acouires  other 
meanings  besides  that  whieh  is  originally  affixed  to  it ; 
as  when  the  term  head,  which  properly  signifies  a  part 
of  the  body,  is  applied  to  the  leader  m  an  army ; 
'  No  man  nad  a  hapjMer  manner  of  exp-essing  the 
tiffections  of  one  sense  by  metaphors  tidcen  from 
another  thm  Milton."   Bueke.     The  allegory  is  a 


t»Qtinued  metaphor  when  attributes,  modes,  and  ac- 
tions sre  a'wlied  to  the  objects  thus  figured,  as  in  the 
allegory  of  sm  and  death  ui  Milton ;  '  YirgU  has  cast 
the  whole  system  «f  Platonic  philosophy,  so  far  as 
regards  the  soul  of  man,  into  beautiful  allegories.'' 
Addison. 

The  emblem  is  that  sort  ot  figure  xtf  thought  by 
which  we  make  coip<»geal  objects  to  stand  for  mor^ 
properties :  thus  the  dove  is  represented  as  the  emblem 
of  meekness,  or  the '  bee-hive  is  conceived  to  be  the 
emblem  of  industry ;  '  The  stork''6  the  enAlem  of  true 
pipty"  Sjiu-DuoNT.  The  symbol  is  that  species  of 
^nblem  which  b  c(mverted  int«  a  constituted  sign 
among  men ;  thus  the  olive  and  laurel  are  the  symbols 
of  peace,  and  have  been  recognised  as  such  among 
baioarons  as  well  as  enlightened  nations ;  *  I  need  not 
mention  die  justness  of  thought  which  is  observed  in 
liie  generation  of  these  symboUceU  persons  (in  Milton^ 
allegory  of  sin  and  death).'  Addison.  The  type  is 
that  qieotes  of  emblem  by  which  one  object  is  made  to 
represent  another  mystically ;  it  is,  therefore,  only 
«uployod  la  religious  matters,  particulwly  in  relation 
to  the  coming,  the  office,  and  the  death  of  our  Saviour; 
IB  1^  saaxiner  'die  offering  of  Isaac  is  considered  as  a 
type  of  our  Saviour''s  omering  himself  as  an  atoning 
sacrifice ;  '  All  the  remarkable  events  ujader  the  law 
were  types  ef  Christ'  Blais. 


PARABLE,  ALLEGORY. 

Parable,  in  French  poroftofe,  Greek  iretfotfio>ii,  from 
uttfo^aJO^  signifies  what  is  thrown  out  or  set  before 
<»ie,  in  lieu  of  something  which  it  resembles ;  allegory, 
V.  Figure. 

*  Both  these  terms  imply  a  veiled  mode  of  speech, 
which  serves  more  or  less  to  conceal  the  main  object 
of  the  discourse  by  presenting  it  under  the  appearance 
of  something  else,  which  accords  with  it  in  most  of 
the  particulars:  the  parable  is  mostly  employed  for 
monu  purposes ;  the  allegory  in  describing  historical 
events. 

The  parable  substitutes  some  other  subject  or  agent, 
who  is  represented  under  a  character  that  is  suitable 
to  the  one  referred  to.  In  the  allegory  are  introduced 
strange  and  arbitrary  persons  in  the  place  of  the  real 
personages,  or  imaginary  characteristics  and  circum- 
stances are  ascribed  to  real  persons. 

The  parable  is  principally  employed  in  the  sacred 
writings ;  the  allegory  forms  a  grand  feature  in  the 
productions  of  the  eastern  nations. 


SIMILE,  SIMILITUDE,  COMPARISON. 

Simile  and  similitude  axe  both  drawn  from  the 
Latin  simiUs  like:  the  former  sif^nifytng  the  thing  that 
is  like ;  the  latter  dither  tlie  thing  t^  is  like,  ax  the 


*  Vide  Abb^  Oirard :  «  Parable,  aUegorie.' 
4  s  2 
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qualitjr  of  bein^  like :  in  the  i^ormer  sense  only  it  is  to 
be  compared  with  simile,  when  employed  as  a  fiffiire 
of  speech  or  thought ;  every  thing  is  a  simUe  which 
associates  objects  together  on  account  of  any  real  or 
supposed  likeness  between  them ;  but  a  similitude 
sigmfies  a  prolonged  or  continued  simile.  .  The  latter 
may  be  expressed  in  a  few  words,  as  when  we  say  the 
goa-like  Achilles ;  but .  the  former  enters  into  mmute 
circumstances  of  comparison,  as  when  Homer  com- 
pares any  of  his  heroes  fighting  and  defending  them- 
selves against  multitudes  to  lions  who  are  attacked  by 
dogs  and  men.  Every  simile  is  more  or  less  a  compa- 
rison, but  every  comparison  is  not  a  simile:  the  latter 
compares  things  only  as  far  as  they  are  alike ;  but  the 
former  extends  to  those  things  which  are  different :  in 
this  manner,  there  may  be  a  cotnparison  between  large 
things  and  small,  although  there  can  be  nO  gooid 
simile ;  *  There  are  also  several  noble  similes  and 
allusions  in  the  first  book  of  Paradise  Lost.^  Addisok. 
'  Such  as  have  a  natural  bent  to  solitude  (to  carry  on 
the  former  similitude)  are  like  waters  which  may  be 
fdrced  into  fountains.  Pope.  '  Your  image  of  wor- 
shipping once  a  year  in  a  certaib  place,  in  imitation  of 
the  Jews,  is  but  a  comparison,  and  simile  non  est  idem.' 
Johnson. 

LIKENESS,  RESEMBLANCE,  SIMILARITY, 
OR  SIMILITUDE. 

Likeness  denotes  the  quality  of  being  alike  (v. 
Equal) ;  resemblance,  from  resemble,  compounded  of 
re  and  semble,  in  French  sembler,  Latin  simulo,  signi- 
fies putting  on  the  form  of  another  thing ;  similarity, 
in  Latin  similaritas,  from  similis,  in  Greek  ojuoXo; 
like,  from  the  Hebrew  Voo  an  image,  denotes  the 
abstract  property  of  likeness. 

Likeness  is  the  most  general,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  familiar,  term  of  the  three ;  it  respects  either 
external  or  internal  properties:  resemblance  respects 
only  the  external  properties ;  similarity  only  the  in- 
ternal properties :  we  speak  of  a  likeness  between  two 
persons ;  of  a  resemblance  in  the  cast  of  the  eye,  a 
resemblance  in  the  form  or  figure ;  of  a  similarity  in 
age  and  disposition. 

Likeness  is  said  only  of  that  which  is  actual ;  re- 
semblance may  be  said  of  that  which  is  apparent :  the 
likeness  consists  of  something  specific ;  the  resem- 
blance may  be  only  partial  and  contingent.  A  thing 
is  said  to  be,  but  not  to  appear,  like  another ;  it  may, 
however,  have  the  shadow  of  a  resemblance :  whatever 
things  are  alike  are  alike  in  their  essential  properties ; 
but  tiiey  may  resemble  in  a  partial  degree,  or  in  certain 
particulars,  but  are  otherwise  essentiidly  diiferent. 
We  are  most  like  the  Divine  Being  in  the  act  of  doing 
good ;  there  is  nothii^  existing  in  nature,  which  has 
not  certain  points  of  resemblance  with  something  else. 

Similarity,  or  similitude,  which  is  a  higher  term, 
is  in  the  moral  application,  in  regard  to  likeness,  what 
resemblance  is  in  the  physical  sense :  what  is  alike  has 
the  same  nature ;  what  is  similar  has  certain  features 
of  similarity :  in  this  sense  feelings  are  alike,  senti- 


ments are  alike,  persons  are  alike ;  but  cases  are  simi^ 
lar,  circumstances  are  similar,  conditions  are  similar. 
Likeness  excludes  the  idea  of  difference ;  simUarity 
includes  only  the  idea  of  casual  likeness ; 

With  friendly  hand  I  hold  the  glass 
To  all  promisc'ous  as  they  pass  ; 
Should  folly  there  her  Ukenesi  view, 
I  fret  not  that  the  mirror's  true.    Moobe. 

So,  faint  resemblance !  on  the  marble  tomb 
The  well-dissembled  lover  stooping  stands. 
For  erer  silent,  and  for  ever  sad.    Thomson. 

'  Ruchefoucault  frequently  makes  use  of  the  anti- 
thesis, a  mode  of  speaking  the  most  tiresome  of  any, 
by  the  similarity  of  the  periods.''  Wartok.  *  As  it 
addeth  deformity  to  an  ape  to  be  so  like  a  man,  so  the 
similitude  of  superstition  to  reUgion  makes  it  the  more 
deformed.''  Bacon. 


LIKENESS,  PICTURE,  IMAGE,  EFFIGY. 

In  the  former  article  likeness  is  considered  as  an 
abstract  term,  but  in  connexion  with  the  words  picture 
and  image  it  signifies  the  representation  of  likeness ; 
picture,  in  Latin  pictura,  from  pingo  to  paint,  signi- 
fies the  thing  painted ;  image,  in  Latin  imago,  con- 
tracted from  imitago,  comes  from  imitor  to  imitate, 
signifying  an  imitation ;  e^^,  in  Latin  effigies,  from 
effingo,  signifies  that  which  is  formed  uter  another 
thing. 

Likeness  is  a  general  and  indefinite  term ;  picture 
and  image  express  something  positively  like.  A  like- 
ness is  the  work  of  nature  or  art ;  if  it  be  the  work  of 
man  it  is  sketched  by  the  pencil,  and  is  more  or  lesa 
real; 

God,  Moses  first,  then  David,  did  inspire. 
To  compose  anthems  for  his  heav'nly  quire ; 
To  th'  one  the  style  of  friend  he  did  impart. 
On  th'  other  stamp'd  the  likeneu  of  his  heart. 

Dbnhah. 

A  picture  is  either  the  work  of  design  or  accident ;  H 
may  be  drawn  by  the  pencil  or  the  pen,  or  it  may  be 
found  in  the  incidental  resemblances  of  things ;  it  is 
more  or  lees  exact ; 

Or  else  the  comic  muse 
Holds  to  the  world  &  picture  of  itself.    Tbomsos. 

The  image  Ues  in  the  nature  of  thin^,  and  is  more  or 
less  striking;  <  The  mind  of  man  is  an  imtige,  not 
only  of  God's  spirituaUty,  but  of  his  infinity.''  South. 
It  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  painter  to  produce 
a  likeness ;  the  withering  and  falling  off  of  the  leaves 
from  the  trees  in  autumn  is  a  picture  of  human  nature 
in  its  decline  ;  children  are  frequently  the  very  image 
of  their  parents. 

A  likeness  is  that  which  is  to  represent  the  actual 
likeness;  but  an  effigy  is  an  artificial  or  arbitrary 
likeness;  '  I  have  read  somewhere  that  one  of  tbie 
popes  refused  to  accept  an  edition  of  a  saint's  works, 
which  were  presented  to  him,  because  the  saint,  in  his 
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effigies  before  the  book,  was  dntwn  without  a  beard/ 
Addison.  It  may  be  repiesented  on  wood  or  stone,  or 
in  the  figure  of  a  person,  or  in  the  copy  of  the  figure. 
Artists  produce  likeneaaea  in  different  manners :  they 
carve  effigies,  or  take  impressions  from  those  that  are 
carved.  Hence  any  thing  dressed  up  in  the  figure  of 
a  man  to  represent  a  particular  person  is  termed  his 


TO  CONTRIVE,   DEVISE,  INVENT. 

Contrive,  in  French  contrauver,  compounded  of 
con  and  trouver,  signifies  to  find  out  by  putting  to- 
gether ;  devise,  compounded  of  de  and  viae,  in  Latin 
visits  seen,  signifies  to  show  or  present  to  the  mind ; 
invent,  in  Latin  inventus,  participle  of  invenio,  com- 
pounded of  in  and  venio,  signifies  to  come  or  bring 
into  the  mind. 

To  contrive  and  devise  do  not  express  so' much  as  to 
invent :  we  contrive  and  devise  in  small  matters ;  we 
invent  in  those  of  greater  moment.  Contrivmg  and 
devising  respect  the  manner  of  doing  things  ;  invent- 
ing coxapTehends  the  action  and  the  thing  itself;  the 
former  are  but  the  new  fashioning  of  things  that 
already  exist ;  the  latter  is,  as  it  were,  the  creation  of 
something  new :  to  contrive  and  devise  are  intentional 
actions,  the  result  of  a  specific  efibrt ;  invention  natu- 
rally arises  from  the  exertion  of  an  inherent  power : 
we  require  thought  and  combination  to  contrive  or 
devise ;  ingenuity  is  the  faculty  which  is  exerted  in 
inventing ; 

Mj  sentence  is  for  open  war ;  of  wiles 
More  unexpert  I  boast  not ;  them  let  those 
CoT^rive  who  need,  or  when  they  need,  not  now. 

Milton. 

The  briskest  nectar 
Shall  be  his  drink,  and  all  th'  ambrosial  cates 
Art  can  devise  for  wanton  ai^>etite. 
Furnish  his  banquet.    Nabb. 

'  Architecture,  paintings  and  statuary,  were  invented 
with  the  design  to  lift  up  hiunan  nature.^  Addison. 

Co«<rt»i7i^  requires  even  less  exercise  of  the  thoughts 
than  devising :  we  contrive  on  familiar  and  common 
occasions ;  we  devise  in  seasons  of  difficulty  and  trial. 
A  contrivance  is  simple  and  obvious  to  a  pliun  under- 
standing :  a  device  is  complex  and  far-fetched ;  it  re- 
quires a  ready  conception  and  a  d^ee  of  art. 

Contrivances  serve  to  supply  a  deficiency,  or  in- 
crease a  convenience  ;  devices  are  employed  to  extri- 
cate from  danger,  to  remove  an  evil,  or  forward  a 
scheme :  the  history  of  Robinson  Crusoe  derives  consi- 
derable interest  from  the  relation  of  the  various  con- 
trivances, by  which  he  provided  himself  with  the  first 
articles  of  necessity  and  comfort;  the  history  of  robbers 
and  adventurers  is  full  of  the  various  devices  by  which 
they  endeavour  to  carry  on  their  projects  of  plunder, 
or  elude  the  vigilance  or  their  piursuers ;  the  history  of 
civilized  society  contams  an  account  of  the  various 
inventions  which  have  contributed  to  the  enjoyment 
or  improvement  of  mankind. 


DEVICE,  CONTRIVANCE. 

These  nouns,  derived  from  the  preceding  verbs, 
have  also  a  similar  distinction. 

There  is  an  exercise  of  art  displayed  in  both  these 
actions ;  but  the  former  has  most  of  ingjenuity,  trick, 
or  cunning ;  the  latter  more  of  deduction  and  plain 
increment  in  it.  A  device  always  consists  of  some 
invention  or  something  newly  made;  a  contrivance 
mostly  respects  the  mode,  arrangement,  or  disposition 
of  things.  Artists  are  employed  in  conceiving  devices ; 
men  in  general  use  contrivances  for  the  ordinary  con- 
cerns. 

A  device  is  often  employed  for  bad  and  fraudulent 
purposes ;  contrivances  mostly  serve  for  innocent 
purposes  of  domestic  life.  Beggars  have  various 
devices  for  giving  themselves  the  appearance  of 
wretchedness  and  exciting  the  compassion  of  the  spec- 
tator. Those  who  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sup- 
plying their  wants  commonly  succeed  by  forming  con- 
trivances of  which  they  had  not  before  any  conception. 
Devices  are  the  work  of  the  human  understanding 
only  ;  contrivances  are. likewise  formed  by  animals. 

Men  employ  devices  with  an  intention  either  to 
deceive  or  to  please  others ;  '  As  I  have  long  lived  in 
Kent,  and  there  often  heard  how  the  Kentish  men 
evaded  the  conqueror  by  carrying  green  boughs  over 
their  heads;  it  put  me  in  mind  of  practismg  this 
device  against  Mr.  Simper.'  Steele.  Animals  have 
their  contrivances  either  to  supply  some  want  or  to 
remove  some  evil ;  '  All  the  temples  as  well  as  houses 
of  the  Athenians  were  the  effects  of  Nestor's  (the 
architect)  study  and  labor,  insomuch  that  it  was  said. 
Sure  Nestor  will  now  be  famous ;  for  the  habitations 
of  gods,  as  well  as  men,  are  built  by  his  conMvance.'' 
Steele. 


TO  CONCERT,  CONTRIVE,  MANAGE. 

Concert  is  either  a  variation  of  consort  a  compa- 
nion, or  from  the  Latin  concerto  to  debate  together ; 
contrive,  from  oontrivi,  perfect  of  contero  to  bruise 
together,  signifies  to  pound  or  put  tc^dier  in  the 
mind  so  as  to  form  a  composition ;  manage,  in  French 
menager,  compounded  of  the  Latin  manus  and  ago, 
signifies  to  lead  by  the  hand. 

There  is  a  secret  understanding  in  concerting; 
invention  in  contrmingi  execution  in  man4ig;ing. 
There  is  mostly  contrivance  and  management  in  con- 
certing ;  but  there  is  not  always  concerting  in  covi- 
trivance  or  managemerU.  Measures  are  concerted; 
schemes  are  contrived ;  affairs  are  managed. 

Two  parties  at  least  are  requisite  in  concerting,  one 
is  sufficient  for  contriving  and  managing.  Concert- 
ing is  always  employed  in  all  secret  transactions ;  con- 
trivance and  management  are  used  indifferently. 

Robbers  who  have  determined  on  any  scheme  of 
plunder  concert  tiwether  the  means  of  carrying  their 
project  into  execution ;  '  Modem  statesmen  are  con- 
certing schemes  and  engaged  in  the  depth  of  politics, 
at  Ae  ume  when  their  forefathers  were  kid  down 
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quietly  to  nest,  and  lad.  nothing  in  tibeir  heads  but 
oieams.'  Steele.  Thieves  contrive  various  devices 
to  elude  the  vi^ance  of  the  police ;  '  When  Cssar 
was  one  of  the  masters  of  the  mint,  he  placed  the  figure 
of  an  elephant  upon  the  reverse  of  the  public  money : 
the  word  Csesar  signifying  an  elephant  in  the  Punic 
langui^e.  This  was  artfully  contrived  by  Csesar; 
because  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  private  man  to  stamp 
his  own  figure  upon  the  coin  of  the  commonwealth.* 
Addison.  Those  who  have  any  thing  bad  to  do 
manage  their  concerns  in  the  darK ;  *  It  is  die  great 
act  and  secret  of  Christianity,  if  I  may  tiao  that 
phrase,  to  mannge  our  actions  to  the  best  advantage.* 
Addison. 

Those  who  are  debarred  the  opportunity  df  seeing 
each  other  unrestrainedly,  concert  measures  for  meet- 
ing privately.  The  ingenuity  of  a  person  is  fiec|uently 
displayed  in  the  contrivances  by  which  he  stnves  to 
help  himself  out  of  his  troubles.  Whenever  there 
are  many  parties  interested  in  a  concern,  it  is  never  so 
well  managed  as  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  one  Indi- 
vidual smtably  qualified. 


DESIGN,  PURPOSE,  INTEND,  MEAN. 

Design,  firom  the  Latin  designare,  signifies  to  made 
out  88  with  a  pen  or  pencil ;  purpose,  like  propose, 
comes  firom  thie  Latin  proposui,  perfect  of  propono, 
signifying  to  set  before  one^s  mind  as  an  object  of  pur- 
suit ;  intend,  in  Latin  intenda  to  bend  towards,  sig- 
nifies the  biding  of  the  mind  towards  an  object; 
mean,  in  Saxon  maenen,  German,  Sec.  meinen,  is 
probdbly  connected  with  the  word  mind,  signifying  to 
have  in  the  mind. 

Design  and  pttrpose  are  terms  of  higher  import  than 
intend  and  mean,  which  are  in  familiar  use ;  the  latter 
still  moK  BO  than  the  former.  The  design  embraces 
many  objects ;  the  purpose  consists  of  only  one :  * 
the  former  supposes  some&ing  studied  and  metho- 
dical, it  reqcdies  reflection ;  die  latter  supposes  some- 
thing fixed  and  determinate,  it  requiiee  areeolution. 
A  ^lesign  is  attunable;  a  purpose  is  steady.  We 
speak  of  the  design  as  it  regapds  the  thing  conceived; 
we  speak  of  the  purpose  as  it  Degards  ne  temper  of 
the  person.  Men  of  a  sangxune  or  aspuiag  character 
are  apt  to  form  designs  which  cannot  be  carried  into 
execution ;  whoever  wishes  to  keep  true  to  his  purpose 
must  not  listen  to  many  counsellors ; 

Jove  honours  me  and  favors  my  detigm. 

His  pleasure  guides  me>  and  bis  will  confines.    Pope. 

Proud  as  he  is,  that  iron  heart  retains 

lUs  stubborn  purpo$e,  and  his  friends  disddns.    Pofb. 

The  purpose  u  the  thing  poposed  or  set  .before  -the 
mind ;  the  intention  is  the  thn^  te  which  the  mind 
bends  or  indhies :  purpose  4od  intend  differ  iheiefore 
both  in  the  aature  cf  the  aotion  and  the  objost ;  we 
purpose  seriously;  we  intend  vaguely:  we  set  .about 


th«t  which  we  purpoee.;  <we  nay  ddsy  Aat  whath  ire 
have  <iidy  initrnded.:  the  ezaenlaan  of  one's  purpose 
rests  mosdy  widi  'One's  self;  Ae  Adfikaent  cc  an  tn- 
tenfion  depends  lymcircnnwtaTirra:  a  man  «f  a  xeae* 
lute  temper  «  not  to  be  xiirerted  finmi  his  pnrpoae  by 
tnffing  «Egeet8 ;  we  may  be  diuqipointed  in  our  inteR. 
tions  by  a  variety  of  unfoieaeen  bat  nncontidable 
events ; 

Mean,  which  is  a  tenn  altt^ther  of  colloquial  use, 
differs  but  little  from  intend,  except  that  it  is  used  for 
more  familiar  objects :  to  mean  is  simply  to  have  in 
the  mind ;  to  intend  is  to  lean  with  the  mind  towards 
any  thing. 

Purpose  is  always  applied  to  some  proximate  ox  de- 
finite dbject; 

And  I  persuade  me  God  hatii  not  permitted 
His  strength  agtun  to  grow,  were  not  laa  purpose 
To  use  huQ  further  yet. 

hUend  and  metm  to  tbst  wfaioh  is  general  or  remote ; 
*  The  gods  would  not  have  ddivend  a  -sonl  into  the 
body,  whidi  hsth  arms  and  1^,  instruments  of  doing, 
but  l^t  it  w>eie  imbsuied  she  muaii  diould  employ  them.* 

SiDMET. 

And  life  more  perfect  have  attain'd  than  fate 

Meant  me,  by  venturing  higher  tlum  my  lot.    Miltok. 

We  purpose  to  set  out  at  a  certain  time  or  go  a 
Cffltsin  rout ;  we  meoM  to  set  out  as  soon  ae  we  can, 
and  go  the  way  that  shall %e  found  most  agreeaUe;  the 
moruist  designs  by  his  widtings  to  «lfect  a  reformation 
in  the  manners  of  men :  a  writer  purposes  to  treat  on  a 
given  subject  in  some  particular  manner;  it  is  ridiculous 
to  lay  down  rules  which  are  not  intended  to  be  kept ; 
an  honest  man  always  means  to  satisfy  his  creditors. 

Design  and  purpose  are  taken  sometimes  in  the 
abstract  sense ;  intend  and  mean  always  in  connexion 
with  the  agmi  who  intends  or  mecms :  we  see  a  design 
in  the  whole  creation  which  leads  us  to  reflect  on  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator;  whenever  we 
see  any  thing  done  we  are  led  to  inquire  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  done ;  or  are  desirous  of  knowing  the 
intention  of  the  person  for  so  doing :  things  are  said 
to  be  done  with  a  design,  in  opposition  to  that  which 
happens  by  chance ;  they  are  said  to  be  done  for  a 
purpose,  in  reference  to  the  immediate  purpose  which 
is  expected  to  result  from  them.  Design,  when  not 
expressly  c^ualified  by  a  contrary  epithet,  is  used  in  a 
bad  sense  m  connexion  with  a  particular  agent ;  pur- 
pose, intention,  and  meaning,  m  an  indifferent  sense : 
a  designing  person  is  full  of  latent  and  interested 
designs ; 

His  deep  design  wiknMsn,  the  hosts  a{)prove 
Atcides  speecL    Fofb. 

Theve  is  no^nng  so  good  that  it  -may  not  be  made  te 
serve  the  purposes  of  those  who  are  bad ; 

Change  tiiia  purpose. 
Which  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue. 


Vide  Tnisder:.  "  Intention,  design.' 
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The  inieniions  of  a  man  most  ^ways  be  taken  into 
the  account  when  we  are  fonnmg  an  estimate  of  hia 
actions ;  '  I  wish  others  the  same  intenHon  and  greater 
successes.'  Temple.  Ignorant  people  firequendy  mean- 
much  better  than  they  do. 

Nothing  can  evince  greater  depravity  of  mind  than 
designedly  to  rob  another  of  his  good  n«DQe ;  when  a 
person  wishes  to  get  any  information  he  purposely 
directs  his  discourse  to  the  subject  upon  which  he  de- 
sires to  be  informed;  if  we  unintentionally  incur  the 
displeasure  of  another,  it  is  to  be  reckoned  our  mis- 
fortune rather  than  our  fault ;  it  is  not  enough  for  otir 
endeavours  to  be  well  meant,  if  they  be  not  also  well 
directed; 

Then  first  Polydamus  the  nlence  broke. 

Long  weigh'd  the  signal,  and  to  Hector  spoke: 

How  oft,  my  brother !  thy  reproach  I  bear. 

For  words  well  nuant  and  sentiments  nncere.    Pops. 


DESIGN,  PLAN,  SCHEME,  PROJECT. 

Design,  v.  To  design;  plan,  in  French  plan, 
comes  irom  plane  or  plain,  m  Latin  planus,  smooth 
or  even,  sigmiying  in  general  any  plane  place,  or  in 
particular  the  even  si^ace  on  which  a  buUding  is 
raised :  and  by  an  extended  application  the  sketch  of 
{|^e  plane  surface  of  any  buil(ung  or  object ;  scheme, 
in  Latin  schema,  Greek  irxnfMe  the  form  or  figure, 
signifies  the  thing  drawn  out  in  the  mind ;  prnject,  in 
Latin  projectus,  from  projicio,  compounded  of  pro 
and  jacio,  signifies  to  cast  or  put  forth,  that  is,  the 
thing  proposed. 

Arrangement  is  the  idea  common  to  these  terms : 
the  design  includes  the  thing  that  is  to  be  brought 
about ;  me  plan  includes  the  means  by  which  it  is  to 
be  brought  about :  a  design  was  formed  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  for  overturning  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try ;  the  plan  by  which  this  was  to  have  been  realized, 
consisted  in  placing  gunpowder  under  the  parliament- 
house  and  blowing  up  the  assembly  ;  '  Is  he  a  prudent 
man,  as  to  his  temporal  estate,  tnat  lays  designs  only 
for  a  day,  without  any  prospect  to  the  remainmg  part 
of  his  life  P'  TiLLOTSON.  <  It  was  at  Marseilles  that 
Vir«l  formed  the  plan,  and  collected  the  materials  of 
all  those  excellent  pieces  which  he  afterwards  finished.' 
Walsh. 

A  design  is  to  be  estimated  according  to  its  intrinsic 
worth ;  a  plan  is  to  be  estimated  according  to  its  rela- 
tive value,  or  fitness  for  the  design :  a  demgn  is  noble 
or  wicked,  a  plan  is  practicable :  every  founder  of  a 
charitable  institution  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  good 
design ;  but  he  may  adopt  an  erroneous  plan  for  ob- 
taining the  end  proposed. 

Scheme  and  project  respect  both  the  end  and  the 
means,  which  makes  them  analogous  to  design  and 
plan :  the  design  stimulates  to  action ;  the  pUm  de- 
termines the  mode  of  action ;  the  scheme  and  prqject 
consist  most  in  speculation :  the  design  and  pltm 
are  equally  practical,  and  suited  to  the  ordinary  and 


immediate  eireinutaBces  of  fife :  Ae  scheme  and  pro- 
ject are  contrived  or  concerved  for  extraordinary  or 
rare  occaoens :  no  man  takes  aOT  step  without  a  de- 
sign {  a  general  forms  the  plan  of  his  campaign ;  ad- 
venturous men  are  always  fcmning  schemes  for  gaining 
money ;  ambitious  monarchs  are  full  of  projects  for 
increasing  their  dominions ; 

The  happy  perale  in  their  waxen  cells 

Sat  tenmng  public  cares,  and  planning  tchemet 

Of  temperance  for  winter  poor.    Thomson. 

<  Manhood  is  led  on  from  hope  to  hope,  and  from  pro- 
ject to  project.''  Johnson. 

Scheme  and  project  differ  principally  in  the  magni- 
tude of  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied;  the 
former  being  mudi  less  vast  and  extensive  than  the 
latter :  a  scheme  may  be  formed  by  an  individual  for 
attaining  any  trifling  advantage ;  projects  are  mostly 
coiiceived  in  matters  of  state,  or  of  public  interest : 
the  metropolis  abounds  with  persons  whose  inventive 
faculties  are  busy  in  devising  schemes,  either  of  a 
commerdal,  a  literary,  a  philosophical,  or  p<^tical 
description,  by  which  diey  propose  great  advantages 
to  the  public,  hut  still  greater  to  themselves ;  the  pro- 
ject of  universal  conquest  which  entered  into  the  wild 
speculations  of  Alexander  the  Great,  did  not,  vmfor- 
timately  for  the  world,  perish  at  his  death. 


TO  PURPOSE,  PROPOSE. 

We  purpose  (v.  To  design)  that  which  is  near  at 
4iand,  or  immediately  to  be  set  about :  we  propose  that 
which  is  more  distant :  the  former  requires  the  setting 
before  one's  mind,  the  latter  requires  deliberation  and 
plan.  We  purpose  many  things  which  we  never  think 
worth  while  doing :  but  we  ought  not  to  propose  any 
thing  to  ourselves,  which  is  not  of  too  much  import- 
ance to  be  lightly  adopted  or  rejected.  We  purpose 
to  go  to  town  on  a  certam  day ; 

When  listening  Philomela  deigns 
To  let  them  ioy,  and  purpoiet  in  thought 
Elate,  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day.    Thomson. 

We  propose  to  spend  our  time  in  a  particular  study ; 
'  There  are  but  two  plans  on  which  any  man  can  pro- 
pose to  conduct  himself  through  the  dangers  and  dis- 
tresses of  human  life.'  Blais. 


INTENT,  INTENSE. 

Intent  and  intense  are  both  derived  &om  the  verb 
to  intend,  signifying  to  stretch  towards  a  point,  or  to 
a  great  degree :  the  former  is  said  only  of^  the  person 
or  mind ;  the  latter  qualifies  things  in  general :  a  per- 
son is  intent  when  his  nund  is  on  the  stretch  towards 
an  object ;  his  application  is  intense  when  his  mind  is 
for  a  continuance  closely  fixed  on  certain  objects ;  cold 
is  intense  when  it  seems  to  be  wound  up  to  its  highest 
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pitch  t  *  There  is  an  evil  spirit  continually  active  and 
intent  to  seduce.*  South.  '  Mutual  fkvours  natu- 
rally beget  an  intense  affection  in  generous  nunds.* 
Sfectatqb. 


SAKE,  ACCOUNT,  REASON,  PURPOSE, 
END. 

These  terms,  all  employed  adverbiallv,  modify  or 
connect  propositions:  hence,  one  says,  tor  his  sake, 
on  his  (iccount,  for  this  reason,  for  this  purpose,  and 
to  this  end. 

Sake,  which  comes  from  the  word  to  seek,  is  mostly 
said  of  persons ;  what  is  done  for  a  person^s  sake  is 
the  same  as  because  of  his  seeking  or  at  his  desire ; 
one  may,  however,  say  in  regard  to  things,  for  the 
sake  of  good  order,  implying  what  good  order  requires: 
account  is  indifferently  empfoyed  for  persons  or  things; 
what  is  done  on  a  person''s  account  is  done  in  his  be- 
half, and  for  his  interest ;  what  is  done  on  account  of 
indisposition  is  done  in  consequence  of  it,  the  indis- 
position being  the  cause :  reason,  purpose,  and  end, 
are  applied  to  things  only  :  we  speak  of  the  reason  as 


the  thing  that  justifies :  we  explain  ^y  we  do  a  thiog 
when  we  say  we  do  it  for  this  or  that  reeuon :  we 
spedc  of  the  purpose  and  the  end  by  miy  \}(  explain- 
ing the  nature  of  the  thing :  the  propriety  of  measures 
cannot  be  known  xinless  we  know  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  done ;  nor  will  a  prudent  person  be 
satisfied  to  follow  any  course,  unless  he  knows  to  what 
end  it  will  lead. 


EXPEDIENT,  RESOURCE. 

The  expedient  is  an  artificial  means ;  the  resource 
is  a  natural  means  :  a  cunning  man  is  fruitful  in  er- 
pedients;  a  fortunate  man  abounds  in  resources:  Ro- 
binson Crusoe  adopted  every  expedient  in  order  to 
prolong  his  existence,  at  a  time  when  his  resources 
were  at  the  lowest  ebb ;  '  When  there  happens  to  be 
any  thing  ridiculous  in  a  visage,  the  best  expedient  is 
for  the  owner  to  be  pleasant  upon  himself  Steele. 
*  Since  the  accompUshment  of  the  revolution,  France 
has  destroyed  every  resource  of  the  state  which  de- 
pends upon  opinion.'  Burke. 


THE   END. 


C  BtMwlB,  mum, 

W«w  Bridct  mm,  i.f«o«. 
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